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U)  •  PARALLEL,  adj.  [ic«^«xx»>x©' ;  paraJkle^ 
I  Fr.j  I.  EKtfiidetl  in  the  fame  dircc^tion, 
and  prdcrving  always  the  fame  dift;lncc. — Diftort- 
in?  ?hc  order  and  theory  of  caufes,  he  draws  them 
^&Ae  UTito  things  whcrtlo  they  run  parallel^  and 
tbeir  proper  motton»  would  never  meet  together, 
Bnrsm.  i.  Hivinjr  the  fame  tendency, — When 
honour  runs  parallel  with  th^  laws  of  God  and 
our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherirfied. 
AdMj^H.  3.  Continuing  the  refemblanice  through 
nuny  particulars  ;  equal ;  like. — The  foundation 
pnociplc  of  pcripatcticifra  is  exa<5Vly  parallel  to 
an  *:knowl*'4;:cd  noticing.  Qlan'vilU. — 1  ih.dl  ob- 
firrrc  fomcthfng  parallel xo  the  wooing  and  wed- 
ding fuit  in  the  behaviour  of  pcr*:i8  of  figure. 
JdJyim. — In  the  parallel  place  betbre  quoted. 
1^7. — Compare  the  words  and  phrafes  in  one 
pttcr  of  an  author,  with  the  fame  in  other  places 
«rf  t^r  fatnc  author,  which  are  gfrne rally  called 
pardlA  places.  Watu* 

(1.) •  Parallfl.  w.  ./from  the  adje^ive.]  i. 
L'»o:r  continuing  its  courfr*,  abd  ftill  remaining  at 
tbe  fiir.e.  Jiftance  from  another  linc.^-*- 

Wbo  made  the  (^\f\tx parallels  dcfign, 

Sure  as  Dc'  Moivrc,  witKcut  rule  or  line  ?  Pope. 
«.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude.     3* 
Dj^cdioa  conformable  to  that  of  another  Hne.— 
— Lioci,  that  froTfi  their  ^^r/z/Ze/ decline, 

M  jre  they  proceed,  the  more  they  ftill  dis^join. 

Gartb. 
4.  RclcmblaDce  ;  conformity  continued  through 
many  particut^^rs  ;  likcncfsi — 

S^  lights  her  torch  at  their's  to  tell, 

And  flicwthe  worUl  ihh  parallel.         Denhani. 
'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 

All  parallels  exaftly  run.  S<Uiift. 

5-  Co4npan(i[>n  made. — The  parallel  holds  in  the 
gainlefificfs,  as  well  as  laborioofncfs  of  the  work. 
litcmf  %f  Piety, — Comparing  and  drawing  zparaU 
Id  between  hU  own  private  character,  and  that  of 
other  pcrfons.  -<^/i5^^.  6.  Any  thing  rcfcmbling 
Vou  X\TI.  Part  L 


Par 

another.--T*hou  ungratefbl  brute,  if  thbii  woiildfl 
find  thy  parallel^  go  ^  hdi*  SouiL-^ 

None  but  thyfclf  can  be  thy  parallel.     Pope. 

(3.)  Parallel,  in  geometry.  See  Geome- 
try. 

(4.)  Parallel  Sailing.  Sec  ^AvidATiONi 
Part  II.  Sea.  II. ;  §  84—10^. 

(5.)  Parallel  Sphere,  that  fituation  of  the 
fphere  whenin  the  equatbr  coincides  i^ith  the 
horizon,  and  the  poles  with  the  zenith  and  na« 
dir. 

(6.)  Parallels  of  Altitude^  6r  Almu-* 
CANTARs,nre  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  ima- 
gined to  pafs  through  every  degree  and  minute 
of  the  meridian  between  the  horizon  and  zenith^ 
having  their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

I7.)  Parallels  of  DeclinAt<ON,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  are  the  fame  with  parallels  of  latitude  irt 
geography. 

(8.)  pAitALLELS  OF  LATITUDE,  in  aflr  )nomy^ 
are  It  Her  circles  of  the  fphere  parallel  tu  the  c- 
cliptic,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every  degfee 
and  minute  of  the  colures. 

•  To  t*ARALLEL.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  x: 
To  place,  fo  as  always  to  keep  the  fame  (Jrrcdion 
with  another  lire. — The  Azores  having  a  middle 
(ituation  between  thcfc  continents  and  that  vaft 
tradt  of  America,  the  needle  fcemeth  equally  dif- 
tra<5l€d  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth 
parallel  and  plac^  itfelf  upon  the  true  meridian. 
hroewn.  a.  To  keep  iti  the  fame  diredion  ;  id 
level. — The  loyal  fufferers  abroftd  became  fubjec- 
ted  to  the  worft  effcd  of  banifhment,  and  even 
there  expelled  ;  fo  {paralleling  in  their  exigencies 
the  moft  immediate  objects  of  that  monftcr's  fu*' 
ry.  Fell.— 

iVisMfc'isparallePil 
Ev'n  with  the  ftrokc  and  line  of  hh  great  juf^ 
tice.  Sha^^ 

3.  To  correfpbnd  to. — That  he  ftretched  out  t^ 
north  over  the  empty  places,  fccms  to  pf 
A 
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the  exprefllon  of  David,  he  ftretched  out  the 
earth  upon  the  waters.  Burnet,  4.  To  be  equal 
to  ;  to  refemble  through  many  particulars, — In 
the  fire,  the  deftrudion  was  (o  fwift,  fudden,  vaft 
and  mifcrable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  ftory. 
Dry  den.  5.  To  compare. — I^rtr^/Z^/Vmore  than 
once,  our  idea  of  fubftance,  with  the  Indian  phi- 
iofupher's  he-knew-not-what,  which  fupported 
the  tortoiff.  Locke. 

*  PARALLELISM,  w.  /  [parallelifme,  Fr. 
from  parallel,]  .State  of  being  parallel.-^The  pa* 
rrMelifm  and  due  proportionated  inclination  of  the 
axi9  of  the  earth.  More, — Speaking  of  the  para lle- 
lifm  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  I  demand,  whether 
it  be  better  to  have  the  xy\^  of  the  earth  fteady, 
and  perpetually  parallel  to  itfelf,  or  to  have  it 
cirelcfsiy  tumble  this  way  and  that  way.  Ray  on 
the  Creation, 

*  PARALLELOGRAM.  /;./.  [»«^(tXXnx(SK  and 
y^vjupta  ;  parallelograme,  Fr.]  In  gtomctry, aright 
lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  oppofite  fide» 
are  parallel  and  "equal.  Harris, — The  experiment 
we  made  in  a  loadftone  of  a  paralltlogramy  or 
long  figure,  wherein  only  invertnig  the  extremes, 
as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered  the  poles* 
Broavn, — We  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  area 
oi  A  parallelogram^  without  knowing  what  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  the  area  of  a  triangle.  Hatts^j  Lo- 
gick, 

*  PAR.\LLEL9GRAMICAL.  adj.  Ifrom  pa~ 
rallclograyn.]  Having  the  properties  of  a  parallel- 
ogram. 

*  PARALLELOPIPED.  «./.  [from  purallelo- 
pipede,  Fr.l  A  foiid  figure  contained  under  fix 
parallelograms,  the  oppofites  of  which  arc  equal 
and  parallel ;  or  it  is  a  prifm,  whofe  bafe  is  a  pa- 
rallelogram ;  it  is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  height.  Harris. ^-Tvfo  prifms 
alike  in  fhape  I  tied  fo,  that  their  axes  and  oppo- 
site fides  being  parallel,  they  compofcd  a  paraU 
lelopipcd,  Ner<vton^s  Opticas. ^Cryh^h  that  hold 
lead  are  yeliowilh,  and  of  a  cubic  ox parallelopip'\ 
ed  figure.  IVoodward.  / 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA,  in  the  old  mineralo- 
py,  a  genus  of  fpars,  externally  of  a  determinate 
and  regular  Ogure,  always  found  loofc,  detached, 
and  fwparate  from  all  other  bodies,  and  in  form 
</f  an  oblique  parallf-lopiped,  with  6  parallelo- 
gram fides  and  8  folid  angles;  eafily  fiffile  either 
ir»  fin  horizontal  or  perpendicular  dire<5tion  ;  be- 
ing compufed  of  numbers  of  thin  plates,  and  thofe 
very  elegantly  and  regularly  arranged  bodies, 
( .ich  of  the  fame  form  with  the  whole  mafs,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  thinner  in  proportion  to  their 
l'<;ri/,ontal  planes,  and  naturally  fall  into  thefe  and 
no  other  figures,  on  being  broken  with  a  flight 
Uiow, 

(l.)  ♦  PARALOGISM.  ;/./   [^rtt^cckcyi^ucf  ;  pa^ 

raloglfmey  Fr.J  A  filfc  argument. — That  becaule 
tbey  have  net  a  bladder  of  gall,  like  thofe  we  ob- 
fcrv.'  in  other?,  they  have  no  gall  at  all,  is  ^  para- 
i'^ifm  not  admittiblc.  ^i7fo«. —Modern  writers, 
niaknig  the  drachma  lefs  than  the  denarius,  o- 
thcrs  tqu«il,  have  been  deceived  by  a  tfouble/a- 
rah^ijhi,  Ar  but  knot. "^Xi  a  fyllogifm  agree  with 
fix  rules  given  for  the  conflru^ion  of  it,  it  is 
called  a  true  argument :  if  it  difagree  with  thefe 
vules  it  is  a  paralogijm^  or  falfe  argument.  IVatts. 


4     )  PAR 

(».)  PAkALOGis>i,  in  logic,  alfo  implies  a  co(>- 
fequence  drawn  from  principles  that  are  falfe  ; 
or,  though  true,  are  not  proved  ;  ivc  when  a  pro- 
pofition  is  pafled  over  that  fliould  have  been  prov- 
ed. 

To  Paralogize,  t.  n.  To  argue  fophiftical- 
ly.  AJh. 

♦  PARALOGY,  n.  f.  Falfe  rcafoning.— That 
Methufelah  was  the  longeft  liver  of  all  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe ;  but  that  he 
muft  needs  be  fo,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to 
deny.  Bro^un. 

(l.)  ♦PARALYSIS.  [rx^rnXv^a;   paralyse,  Fr.] 
A  palfy. 
(2,)  Paralysis.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

♦  PARALYTICAL.  )  adj,  [from  paralvfis  ;  pa- 

♦  PARALYTICK.  ]  ralytique,  Fr.]  Palfied  ; 
inclined  to  palfy.— 

Nought  fliall  it  profit,  that  the  charming 
fair. 

Angelic,  fofteft  work  of  heaven,  draws  near 

To  the  cold  (hMn^  para  lytic  A  hand, 

Senfelefs  of  beauty.  Prior, 

— If  a  nerve  be  cut,  or  ftreightly  bound,  that  goes 
to  any  mufi:Iey  that  mufcle  Ihall  immediately  lofe 
its  motiorv:  which  is  the  cafe  of  paralyticus,  Der^ 
ham, — The  difficulties  of  breathing  arid  fwallow- 
ing,  without  any  tumour,.after  long  difeafes,  pro- 
ceed commonly  from  a  rcfolutlon  or  panilytUal 
difpofition  of  the  parts.  Arbttthnot, 

PARAMABIRO,)  or  Paramairamba,  the 

PARAMARIBO,  5  capital  of  Surinam,  is 
feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Surinam,  about  18 
miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  and  has  a  good  harbour,, 
with  a  churches,  2  Jewifli  iynagogues,  and  about 
1400  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  (Iraight,  and  orna- 
mented on  each  fide  with  orange,  lemon  and  ta- 
marind trees.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  feu- 
ropean  traders.  ' 

PARAMATTY,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Covcriporum. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven to  fuch  ani'njalcules  as  have  no  vifible  limbs 
or  tails,  and  are  of  an  irregularly  oblong  ti- 
gure. 

(i.)  *  PARAMETER,  n,  f.  The  latus  reaum 
of  a  parabola,  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  ab- 
fcifla  and  any  ordinate  ;  fo  that  the  fquare  of  the 
ordinate  is  always  equal  to  the  red^anglc  uniler 
\V^  parameter  7iX\A  abfcifl'a :  but,  in  the  eliipfis 
and  hyperbola,  it  bas  a  diiferent  proportion. 
Harris, 

(2.)  Parameter.  See  Conic  Sections,  Jn- 
^ex, 

PARAMO,  Lewis  De,  a  Spanifh  inquifitor, 
who  pubiiflied  at  Madrid,  in  1598,  a  curious 
work  upon  tlie  tribunal  called  The  Holy  Office,  He 
writes  with  candor,  omits  no  fad,  but  enume- 
rates im.partially  all  the  vi<ftims  of  the  bloody  In- 
quifition. 

(i.)  *  PARAMOUNT,  ad/,  [per  and  movru,] 
J,  Superiour;  having  the  higheft  iurifdidtion  :  a«» 
\or(\  paramount,  the  chief  of  the  feigniory :  with 
to, — Leagues  within  the  ftate  are  ever  pernicious 
to  monarchies ;  for  they  raifc  an  obligation,  a^- 
ramount  to  obligation  of  fovereignty.  Bacon, — The  ^ 
dogmatiil's  opinioned  affurance  is  paramount  to 
argument.   Glanville^'^M  all  power  be   derivtrd 

from 
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from  Adam,  by  divine  inftitution,  this  is  a  right 
afiifccdent  and  paramount  to    all    government. 
Ia*^.— Mankind,  feeing  the  apolUe$  poirelTcd  of 
J  p-jwcr  plainly  paramount  to  the  poweri  of  all 
the  known  bcinps,  whether  angels  or  demons, 
<au:J  not  queftion  their  being  infpired  by  God. 
ifffl.    2,  Emineiit ;  of  the  hightft  order. — John- 
I  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raifed  a 
fti|c  hijhtr  in  the  midft  of  a  fquarc  gallows,  as  a 
\nAor  paramount*  Bacon, 
1j.}  •  Paramount,  n.  f.    The  chief. — 
b  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midft  came  their  m'x^hXy  paramount.      Milton. 
(3.]  Paramount,  in  Engiiih  law,  the  "  high- 
eft  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lands,  of  t^ements,  and  he- 
reditaments."    A3  there  may  be  a  lord  melne 
trhcrc  lands  are  held  of  an  inferior  lord,  who  holds 
them  of  a  fuperior  under  certain  fervices ;  fo  this 
iupcrior  lord  is  lord  paramount,     Alfo  the  king  is 
the  chief  lord,  ot  lord  pararrpunt  oi  ail  the  lands 
ia  the  kingdom.     Cok.Lit.t, 

•  PARAMOUR,  w.  /.  [par  and  awour,  Fr.]  i. 
A  loTcr  or  wooer. — 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  "fat, 
Cuurtcd  of  many  a  joWy  paramour^ 
The  which  them  dii  in  raodcftwile  amate. 

Spctifer. 
No  feaifon  then  for  her 
To  wsotoA  with  p\t  fun  her  lufty  paramour. 

Milton. 
%  A  miftrefs.    It  n  obfoletc  in  both  fenfes,  tho' 
iwt  inelegant  or  uivnufical. — 
Shall  I  believe 
That  unfubilaotial  death  is  amorous, 
Awl  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 
Tbce  here  in  dark  tu  be  his  paramour  ?     Shak^ 
fi.)  PARANA,  a  larpe  river  oi  Brazil,  which 
rtn  10  about  Lat.  18**  S.  runs  a  long  courfe,  and 
wiC5  the  Ptra^uay^  in  Lat.  a 8°  S.     See  Para- 

*"'C  lY,  N^  *. 

^2.]  Parama,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  Para- 
pur,  fo  named  from  the  above  river.  See  Fa- 
uci-ay,  N°  I.     St  Anne  is  the  capital. 

PAR.i>rrES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
i^  of  the  Landcs  ;  3  ■\  miles  N.  of  Tartas. 

1 1.  *  PARA  NYMPH,  n.  f.  lT«e«  and  ►iz/^^u  ; 
f^apf^he^  Fr.]  i.  A  brideman  ;  one  who  leads 
tittnuc  to  her  marriage. — 

Tne  Timnian  bride 
Kid  not  fo  f'lon  prefer'd 

Thy  paranjmph.  Milton, 

''•'  Use  who  countenances  or  fupports  another. — 
^tn  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  folicitor,  a  war- 
nnt  and  an  advocate.  Taylor, 

\v>)  Parakym PH,  amu.ig  the  ancients,  theper- 
fca  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  dirc^ed 
^nuptial  folL-ronlties  ;  called  alfo  pronuhus  and 
•a-Vr,  bccaufe  the  ceremonies  began  by  taking 
'i^frtcu.  As  the  pnranymph  oflifciated  only  on 
tW  part  of  the  bridegroom,  a  woman  called  pro- 
»i?»A  offfciated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. 

•  PARAPEGM-   «./.   [w-ii^-nrwy^,  va^nTfiywfu.] 

^  brazen  taWe  fixed  to  a  pnlar,  on  w^ich  laws 
^  pfuclamatJons  were  anciently^  engraved  :  alfo 
itioV;  iirt  up  publickly,  containmg  an  account  of 
taerifing  and  letting  of  liars,  eciipfcs  of  the  fun 
iftl  moon,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  5cC.  whence 
^alofos  give  this  name  to  the  tables^  on  which 
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they  draw  figures  according  to  their  art.  Philips* 
— Our  forefathers,  oblcrving  the  courfe  of  the 
the  fun,  and  marking  certain  mutations  to  hap- 
pen in  his  progrtfs  through  the  zodiac,  fet  them 
down  in  Xhciv  parapegms^  or  aftronomical  canons. 
Broken. . 

(i.)*  PARAPET,  n.f.  [ parapet,  Tr.  pa rap^fo, 
Italian.]  A  wall  breall  high.— There  was  a  wall 
OT  parapet  of  teeth  fet  in  our  mouth  to  reftrain  the 
pet  u  la  I  icy  of  our  words.  Benjonjui. 

(2.)  Parapet,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of 
earth  defigned  for  covering  the  foldiers  trom  the 
enemy's  cannon  or  fraali  ihot.    Sec  Fortifica- 

TIOS. 

PARAPHERNA.    Set  Paraphernalia.    ' 

PARAPHERNAL,  atij.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Paraphernalia,  or  the  wife's  peculiar  proper- 
ty. 

(i.)  *  PARAPHERNALIA,  n,  /  [Latin,  ^ta- 
raphernaux^  Fr.]   Goods  in  the  wife's  difpofaf. 

(a.)  Paraphernalia,  in  the  civil  law.  See 
Law,  Part  HI,  Chop.  I,  SeB.  V,  §  9. 

(i.)  *  PARAPHIMOSIS,  n.f.  iTa^ctpf^r.? ;  pa- 
raphimofcy  Fr.J  A  difeafe  when  the  prxputium 
cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans. 

(1.)  Paraphimosis.    See  Paraphvmosis. 

PARfVPHONIA.     See  Medicine,  //zz/rx. 

(i.)  *  PiVRAPHRASE.  n.  f.  [Ta^a^p^^f^i ;  para., 
phra/tf  Fr.]  A  loofe  interpretation  ;  an  explana- 
tion in  many  words. — All  the  laws  of  nations  were 
but  a^flr/?//?rdr/r  upon  this  ftanding  rt<5titude  of 
nature.  South. — In  paraphrafcy  or  tranflation  with 
latitude,  the  authoi's  words  are  not  fo  ftriiftly  fol- 
lowed as  hib  fenfe.  DryiUn. 

(2.)  y/  Paraphrase  is  an  explanation  of  foise 
palVage'in  clearer  and  more  ample  terms. 

•  To  Paraphrase.  i».  /7.  [paraphrafer,  Fr. 
^a9a(poaZ,uj\  To  interpret  with  laxity  ot  txprcffion; 
to  traiillate  loofely. — We  are  put  to  conftrue  and 
paraphrafe  our  own  words.  Stilling JItet. — 

What  needs  he  paraphrafe  on  what  we  mean  ? 

We  were  at  worft  but  wanton  ;  he's  obfcenc. 

Drydvn, 
— Where  tranflation  is  impradticable,  they  may 
paraphrafe. — But  it  is  intolerable,  that,  under  a 
pretence  of  paraphrafwg  and  tranflating,  a  way 
Ihould  be  fult'ered  of  treating  authors  to  a  manifcft 
difadvantage.  Felton. 

*  PARAPHRAST.  n.f.  {paraphrajle,  French  ; 
wjKfffli^tfarn;.]  A  lax  interpitttr ;  one  who  explains 
in  many  words. — The  fitted  for  publick  audience 
are  fuch,  as  following  a  middle  courfe  between 
the  rigor  of  literal  tranflators  and  the  liberty  of 
paraphrajls^  do,  with  great  fliurtnefs  and  plain- 
nefs  deliver  the  meaning.  Hooker. — The  Chaldean 
paraphrafl  renders  Gerah  by  Meath.  Arbuthnot, 

♦PARAPHRASTICAL.)    adj.    [fiom   para- 

♦  PARAPHRASTICK.  j  phrafe.\  Lax  m  in. 
terpretation  ;  not  literal ;  not  verbal, 

(I.)  *  PARAPHRENITIS.  n.f.  [cr«^«  andf^**'- 
r<f ;  paraphrenejley  French.] — Paraphrtnitii  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  The  Vymptoms 
are  a  violent  fever»  a  moft  exquifite  pain  increafed 
upon  infpiration,  by  which  it  is  diftmguiftied  from 
a  pleurily,  in  which  the  greattd  pain  is  in  expira- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 

(1.)  Paraphrenitis.  See  Diaphragm,  and 
Medicine*  Index, 

A  %  PARA- 
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PARAPHROSYNE,  a  vord  ufed  by  medical 
^ttrs  to  dt'notf  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of 
mind  in  tVvrr«,  or  ffom  whatever  other  caufe. 

PARAPHYMOSIS,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
*vneieia  the  prepuce  18  fhrunjc,  and  withdrawn 
behind  the  ^^^ns^  fo  as  ifbt  to  be  capable  of  being 
b^'Ught  to  rover  the  fame ;  which  peperally  hap- 
pens in  verercnl  diforders.  See  Medicine  and 
pURGERY,  Indexes,    ' 

PARAVLECm^A.    See  Medicine,  Inde:^. 

(i.)*PAi<AQUETO.  n.f,    A  little  parrot. 

(2.)  Par.»UUI^to.    See  Psittacus. 

PARARA,  n./.  an  Anplo-Amcrican  word,  ufi.'d 
in  the  Northern  United  St.itts,  for  what  is  calted 
|n  the  Southern  States,  a  Savannah,  i.  e,  ancx- 
tenfive  rich  plain,  without  trees,  but  covered  with 
grafs.  Some  ot*  thefe  art  40  miles  broad,  and  fe- 
veral  hundred  miles  long ;  and  exhibit  fine  prof- 

(i.)*PARASANG.  «./  \pnr<^favga'^  A  Per- 
fian  mcafurc  of  lenjjth. — Since  the  mi;»d  i«  not  a- 
ble  to  frame  the  idea  of  any.  fpacc  without  paits, 
inftead  thereof  it  makess  ufc  <«f  the  common  mea- 
fures,  which,  by  famll  ar  uie,  in  each  country, 
have  imprinted  themfelves  on  the  memory  ;  as 
inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and  parnjan^s,  Locke, 

(a.)  The  Parasang  is  an  ancient  meafure,  dif- 
fering at  different  times,  aiid  in  diifcrent  places  ; 
being  ufaally  30,  fometimes  40,  and  fometimts 
50  rtadia,  or  furlongs. — The  word,  according  to 
Littl*  ton,  has  its  rife  from  parafch  angariujy  q,  4» 
(he  fpacc  a  poll -man  rides  irom  one  ftatiori,  a/i- 
gifrla,  to  another. 

PARASAOLI,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Jyena- 
gurj  I J  miles  NNE.  of  Jyepour,  and  85  W.  of 
Agra. 

PARASCENIUM*  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the  fcenes  whitlver 
th<;  actors  withdrew, to  drefa  and  iindrcfs  them- 
fcWcs.  The  Romans  more  frequewtly  called  i\ 
Postscenium.    See  Theatre. 

PARAS£L£N^>  iu  natural  philofophy,  a  mock 
xnoon ;  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  cncompafling 
or  adjaceut  to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous 
ring ;  wherein  are  obferved  fometimes  one  and 
;ind  fometimes  two  or  iriorc  images  of  the  moon, 

PARASpMON,  Ln«^i^.,]amoi.g  the  Greeks, 
■was  the  figtire  carved  on  the  prow  of  the  (hipb  to 
diftmgviih  them  from  each  other.  This  fvgore 
was  generally  that  of  a  bud,  Hon»  or  other  aui- 
mal ;  fometimes  the  reprefentation  of  a  mountain, 
^ee,  flower,  &c. 

PARASIA,  .1  country  lying  E.  of  Media. 

(i.)  *  PARASITE.  «./.  [parqfite,  Fr.  parafiia, 
Latin.]  One  tiiat  frequ'^nts  ricti  tables,  aud  tarns 
his  welcome  by  flattery. — 

Ik  Is  a  flatterer, 

Kfara^Uy  a  keeper  back  of  death,  ^ak. 

Moll  fmiiing.  fmoolh,  dcttfted/^rfl/ftdj. 

Court Lf.'us.  Jrrtrdyers,  atfablc  wolvcf.         SbaJk, 

—  Dio^c»UR,  whtn  mice  came  about  him>  as  Ive- 

vvaseatinj},  fawl,  lice,  th.it  even  Diogenes  nou- 

\\^\\jc\X\  parpf.tsu  Bacon,—^  .  .  .     ;       . 

I'hou,  witii  trembling  fcrV, 

Or  like  ^iUwniw ^  parajjte^  obcy'd.  Milton. 

The  people  I'wcat  i.ot  lor  their  kingN  dcliiii*!, 

T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raife  ikpamfiw.      Dry.4tH. 

(2.)  Parasite,  ;unong  the  ancient  Gretas,  W4». 
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originally  a  very  reputable  title ;  the  parafitea  be- 
ing a  kind  of  prieds,  at  leaft  niinillers,  of  the  gods, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epuiones  wtie  at  Rome. 
They  took  c?ire  of  the  facred  corn,  or  the  corn 
deftined  for  the  fervicc  of  the  temples  and  the 
gods,  viz.  facrifice8,''fcaft8,  6cc.  They  had  even 
the  intendancc  over  facriticcs;  and  took  care  tbat 
they  were  duly  performed.  At  Athen?*  there  w4h 
a  kind  of  college  of  li  paraHtes;  each  people  of 
Attica 'furnjlhipg  one,  who  w,»3  always  cholen 
out  of  the  bed  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a 
parafite  was  »'iiro  an  honourable  title  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  and  was  given  to  their  poets.  But 
of  iate  it  has  b^en  ufcd  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

(3.)  Parasites,  or  Parasitical  Plants,  \n, 
botany,  fuch  piapts  as  are  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  nourifliment,  and  will  not  grow 
on  the  ground.    Such  arc  the  mifletoe,  &;c, 

*  PARASITICAL.  /  adj.  [parafitique,  French  ;, 

*  PARASITICK.  i  from  parafite.]  Flattering ; 
wheedling, — The  biflvop  received  fmall  thanks  for 
his  parajitick  prtfeiitatlon.  liake<ii}\l , — Some  para* 

Jttick  preachers  have  dand  to  cail  tbofe  martyrs, 
who  died  fighting  againll  me.  King  Charles, 

*  PARASOL.  n>f.  A  fvnall  canopy  or  umbrcU 
la  carried  over  the  head  tc>  (belter  from  rain  and 
the  hent  of  the  fun.  Di^. 

PARASTATJE,  in  anatomy.  See  PRQ&TAXit, 

*  PARASYNi: XIS.  «./.  In  the  civil  law,  a  cou- 
venficle  or  unlawful  meeting.  Dk3, 

PARATALASSIA.    SecPRiMORiE. 

PA  RAY,  a  town  ol  France,  in  t*:c  dept.  of  the 
Saonc  and  Loire,  near  the  Bouilimcc ;  6  miles  W, 
of  Charoilcs,  and  16^  ESE.  of  K^urbt^n  Lancy. 

*  To  PARBOIL,  v.  «.-  ^partK^llery  French.;| 
To  half  btiil;  to  bou  in  part. — t'arboil  t\%'o  larj^e 
capons  upon  a  foft  fiie.  Baco.i. —  • 

From  the  fea  into  the  ilup  wi*  turn. 
Like  parboiled  wretches,  on  the  coais  tu  hum. 

Dojtnei 
Like  the  foum,  ftarved  men  did  d|^w. 
From  parboiled  ihoes  and  boots.  Donnci 

*  PARBREAK.  n.f.  \i\om  the  verb.]  Vorr,it 
Obfolete.— 

Her  filthy  parhreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Sptnjen 

*  To  Par  break.  V.  ».  [breeker,  Dutch-J  T(j 
vomit.    Obfolete. 

PARBUNCLE,  «./.  in  a  iliip,  a  rope  ^In^ofl 
like  a  pair  of  flings ;  it  is  fci^td  both  ends  togc< 
Iher,  and  then  put  almoil  double  about  any  hea^ 
vy  thing  that  is  to  be  huifted  in  or  out  of  the  fhipi 
having  the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  k,  ic 
bold  it  up  by.    . 

PARC-^,  in  heathen  mythology,  goddeflea  wbti 
were  I'jppoful  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and 
evcntk,  and  to  dctermme  the  date  or  period  o| 
human  life.  The  Parca2  were  three,  Clot  ho. 
Laches  is,  and  Atropos.  They  fpun  the  threaii 
of  men's  lives;  Clotht)  held  the  diftaff  and  dre\^ 
the  thread  ;  Lachcfis  twirled  ths  fptndle,  and  fpun 
it  i  and  Apropos  cut  it.  The  ancitnts  reprefen] 
llie  Parc^  divt-rs  ways:  Lucian,  in  the  iliapc  ol 
three  poor  old  women,  luivin^^  large  locks  of  wool| 
mixed  ^ith  datTuJiJs  on  ilurir  heads.  Others  rei 
pj^tfftnt  Clot  ho  ill  a  long  robe  of  divers  cutoursi 
wsarujj  a  crowij  u|>on  iicr  h^ad  adorned  with  fei 
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f(n  ftxrs,  Lachcfis  in  a  robe  htdii  wkh  ftars,  and 
Atropo?,  clad  in  black.  The  ancients  imagined 
t)ut  the  Fires  Dfed  white  wool  for  a  long  and 
hippj  life,  And  black  for  a  Ibort  and  unfortunate 
oat.   SteNscEssiTY,  §4, 

PARCAS,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Walachia. 

PiRC-iY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcpt.  of 
MaiB^'iiid  Loire;  11  miles  SE.  of  Baugc,  and 
iji  KE.  of  Saumtjr. 

?ARCE%  two  towns  of  France :  i.  in  the  dtp. 
of  Ik  an  J  Vilaine  ;  4  mi  lea  S.  of  Fougeres  :  2.  in 
t^t  of  Sartc,  6  miles  E.  of  Sable,  and  18  SW.  of 

•  PARCEL,  n,  /  [parcelU,  French  ;  particular 
Ul]  u  A  fmali  bundle,  a.  A  part  of  the  whole ; 
p»t  taken  fcpararely.— 

Women,  Silvius,  bad  they  mark'd  him 

Infarcrijt  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  tail  ill  lo?e  with  him.'  Shak. 

\  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 

T^  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  relate;  . 

Whereof  t^  parcels  (he  had  fomcthing  lieard, 

But  Dot  diil!n<:tively.  ShaA. 

An  inventory  thus  importing, 

The  feveral  parceh  of  bis  plate.  Sbak, 

—With  what  face  could  fuch  a  great  man  have 
l«^j?rd  fuch  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands  ?  Daite^ 
Eoci.— I  hjTc  known  peofions  given  to  particular 
ptrur,  any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  fmaller 
;w-*ft>,  and  di«iril>utcd  to  thofe  who  diftinguiin 
tkti»ki?ci  by  wit  or  learning,  would  anfver  the 
hmL  Sajf^.— The  fame  experiment  fiicceeds  on 
t^^^ceL  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Arbuthnot,-^ 
>  A  qtnntiiy  or  mafs.— What  can  be  rationally 
toacflTtd  in  fo  tranfparent  a  fubftance  as  water 
t:3r ibe  produ^ion  of  Ibefe  colours,  beBdes  the 
^aiwiisfircsof  its  fiu:d  and  globular ^£ira>/j.  Nezv- 
'"«.  4*  A  number  of  pcrfons :  in  contempt. —  ■ 
This  Youthful  ^/vr/ 

Of iioble  bxtch'iors  ftand  at  ray  beftowing.  Sbak, 
^  .\ey  Qomber  or  quantity :  in  contempt. — Un- 
™  ttey  could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pre- 
^**^^^gagc  them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was 
»iwd  to  be  done.  VEJirange. 

*  ft  Parcel,  «»  a,  [hrom  the  noun.]  i.  To 
*^  mto  portions. — If  ihey  allot  and  parcel  out 
^f«<nl  perftdJood  to  fevcral  deities,  do  they  not, 
^7  '^  aftrrt  cootradidiofui,  making  deity  only 
t«Mi  i  iiicafure  pcifc^ft  i  Sotub. — 

T*ko(c  gboftly  kings  would  parcel  out  my 

pow'r, 

A«d  all  the  CatrcCi  of  my  land  devour.  Dryden. 

*•  To  make  u^  into  a  mafs. — What  a  wounding 

^^*ae,  that  nnne  own  fervant  (hould  parcel  the 

lii«  or  ny  difgrace*  by  addition  of  his  envy !  Shak, 

PAHCELLES,  Johii,  >  two    eminent    Flerailh 

l^^tcELLEs^  Juiius,  3  painters    of    the    tyth 

^^titr^,  Cathc/  and  font  who  excelled  in  painting 

i^p»cce«. 

J  «.)•  PARCENER,  n./.  [la  common  law.] 
•♦^  00c  dies  poflelied  of  an  eftate,  and  having 
i^ oo,y  dauf  hurs,  or  hi«  fitters  be  his  heirs;  Id 
t^<  the  Lands  defend  to  tbo(e  daughteis  or  lif- 
^.*  ticfc  arc  called  parceners^  and  arc  but  as 

ii.)?Atc£v£ft.     Sec  Coparcener. 

*  PARCENER Y.  n.f.  [from  parfonier,  Ft.]   A 


holding  or  occupying  of  land  by  more  perfons  pro 
indivifo,  or  by  joint  tenants,  otherwife  called  co" 
parceners.  CoQvel, 

(i)  *  To  PARCIL  T».  a,  [from  ^t^txtutn^  fays  Ju- 
nius ;  from  pcrcoquo^  fays  Skinner  ;  neither  of  them 
feem  fatisficd  with  their  conjedtu re  :  perhaps  from 
ferujluiy  burnt,  io  perujlf  xo  parcb  ;  perhaps  from 
parchment-,  the  cfFcCt  of  fire  ijpon  parchqient  be- 
ing almofl  proverbial.]  To  born  flightly  and  fu- 
perficially  ;  to  fcorch  ;  to  dry  up.-^ 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  fo  parcbt  thine  entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ?  Sbak. 

Did  he  fo  ofttn  lotlge  in  open  field 
In  winter's  cold,  and  lummer'8/flrri>*;i«'  heat. 
To  conquer  France  ?  Sbak, 

Torpid  heat| 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adnft, 
Beiran  io  parcb  that  template  clime.       Milton* 

I'm  (lupify'd  with  forrow,  pad  relief 
Of  tcars;^flrfi>Vup  and  witherM  with  my  grief. 

Dryden% 
— Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth',  one 
hemifpherc  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
cold  and  ddrkncfs,  the  other  continually  roifted 
Qiiid  parched  by  the  fun-beams.  Ray, — 

The  ground  below  h  parched,  the  heav'ns  a- 
bove  us  fiy.  Dryden^ 

Full  fifty  years 
I  hjvc  endured  the  biting  winter's  Waft, 
And  the  feverer  heats  oi parching  fummcr,  Rowe. 
—The  ikin  ^row%  parched  And  dry.  Blackmore.^-* 
A  man  diftreired  with  thirft  in  the  parched  places 
of  the  wildernefs,  fearchcs  ever|c  pit,  but  fii^ds  no 
water.  Rovers, 
(1.)  *  To  Parch.  1/.  «.    To  be  fcorched. — 

We  were  hi^XK,x  parcb  in  Africk  fun. 
Than  in  thie  pride  and  lalt  fcorn  of  his  eyes. 

Sbak. 
— Many  corns  will  dry  and  parcb  into  barley. 
Mortimer, 

PAKCHIM,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the 
Elda,  whicli  divides  it  into  the  New  and  Old 
towns,  each  of  which  has  a  church.  It  has  fuf- 
fci-ed  fevcral  times  by  fire.  The  population  is  a- 
bout  3000.  It  is  ao  miles  SE.  of  Schwerin,  and 
55  E.  of  LaucnbiHg.  Lon.  11. o. E.  Lat.  $1,  ^4. N, 
(i.)  *  PARCHMENT. »./.  [parcbemiN,  V'r.prr^ 
gamenay  Lat.]  Skins  dreired  for  the  writer.  A- 
mong  traders,  the  fluns  of  ilteep  are  called  pa:  ch- 
ment,  thofe  of  calves  veliun»v— Is  not  this  a  la- 
mentable thing,  that  the  fkin  of  att  innocent  lamb 
Ihould  be  made  parchment ;  that  parchment y  bein^j 
fcribblcd  a*er,  fliould  umtoa  mail  ?  Sbak, — In  the 
coffin,  that  had  the  books,  they  were  foumf  as 
frclh  as  if  newly  written  ro  parchment.  Bacons — 
We  ihrhik  \ikc  parcbmtnt  inconfuiuing  ftame. 

Dry  den. 
(2.)  Parchment,  tlie  (kins  of  fhccp  or  goats 
prepared  after  Inch  a<  manner  a&  ta  rendto*  it  pro- 
per for  writh^  upon,  covering  books,  &c.  The 
word  corner  from  the  Ladn  Pergamen  a,  the  ar.*> 
cient  naoie  of  tlus  nmiufadure ;  which  is  6iid  to 
hiive  lieen  taken  fiom  the  city  Peroamos,  to  £u- 
menes,  the  king  of  which,  its  invention  is  ufually 
afcribed ;  though,  in  reality,  that  prkice  appears 
rather  to  have  been  the  improver  than  the  inventor 
of  parchment*   For  the  Periians  of  old,  according 
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Xo  Diodorus,  wrote  all  their  records  on  fldns  ;  and 
the  ancient  lonians,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
juade  iile  of  iheep-lkins  and  goat-lkins  in  writing, 
many  ages  before  Eumenes's  time.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  fuch  Ikins  were  prepared  and  drclFed 
tor  tliat  purpofe,  after  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of 
our  parchment ;  though  probably  not  fo  artificial- 
ly.— Tiie  manufacture  of  parchment  is  begun  by 
the  Ikinner,  and  finiihed  by  the  parchment-maker. 
The  fkin  being  iln'pped  of  its  wool,  and  placed  in 
the  lirne  pit,  a^  defcribed  undrr  Sm%mmy,  the 
ikinner  ftretchos  it  on  a  frame,  and  pares  off  the 
fi<pfh  with  an  iron  inftrument ;  this  done,  it  is  moif- 
tened'  with  a  rag;  and  powdered  chalk  being 
fpread  over  it,  tlie  (kinner  takes  a  large  pumice- 
Itone,  flat  at  bottom,  and  rubs  over  tlie  Ikin,  and 
thus  fcowers  otf  the  flellf;  he  then  goes  over  it  a- 
again  with  the  iron  inftniment,  moiftcns  it  as  be- 
fore, and  rubs  it  again  with  tlie  pumice-ftone 
without  any  chalk  uiidemeath;  this  fmooths  and 
foftens  the  flefli-lide  very  confidcfably.  He  then 
drains  it  again^  by  pafHng  over  it  the  iron  inftru- 
ment as  before.  The  flefli-fide  being  thus  drain- 
ed, by  fcraping  oft'  the  mo^fture,  he  in  the  fame 
manner  palies  the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair-lide ; 
then  ftretches  it  tight  on  a  frame,  and  fcrapes  the 
tlefti-fide  again  :  this  fmifties  its  draining ;  and  the 
more  it  is  drained  the  whiter  it  becomes.  The 
ikinncr  now  throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it 
o\er  with  a  piece  of  lamb-ikin  that  has  the  wool 
ori ;  and  this  fmooths  it  Itill  farther.  It  is  now 
leit  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  off"  the  frame 
by  cutting  it  all  roimd.  The  ikin  thus  far  prepa- 
red oy  the  Ikinncr,  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
the  parchmcut-mahcr,  who  firlt,  while  it  is  dry, 
pares  it  on  n/n/nmtr,  (which  is  a  calf-lkin  ftrctch- 
cd  in  a  framt),  with  a  ftiarper  inftrument  than 
that  uftd  by  the  ikinncr;  and  working  y.'ith  the 
arm  fnun  the  lop  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  Ikin,  takes 
away  about  one  half  of  its  thicknefS.  l*he  ikin 
thus  equally  pared  on  the  fleih-lide,  is  again  ren- 
dered  fmooth,  by  being  rubbed  with  the  pumice- 
ftone,  on  a  bench  covered  with  a  <ack  ftufl'ed  with 
flocks ;  which  leaves  the  parchment  in  a  condition 
fit  for  writing  upon.  The  parings  thus  taken  off 
the  leather,  are  ufed  in  making  Glue,  Size,  Sec. 
See  thefe  articles.  What  is  called  vellum  is  on- 
ly parchment  made  of  (kins  of  abortives,  or  at  moft 
fucking  calves.  This  has  a  much  finer  grain,  and 
is  whiter  and  fmoothcr  than  parchment;  but  is 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except  its  not  be- 
ing pafled  through  the  Hmc-pit. 

*  Parchment-maker,  n. /.  [parchmf/tt  and 
maker ^     He  who  drelles  parchment. 

PARCHWITZ,  a  tOT;vn  of  Silefia,  in  Lignitz ; 
containing  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic chapel,  and  a  cloth  manufa^flory ;  lo  miles 
NE.  of  Lignitz. 

PARCfEUX,  Anthony  De,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician,  bom  at  Uzes,  in  1703.  He  was 
a  member  of  the^  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
J^wedcn  and  Berlin ;  and  was  appointed  Ccnfor 
Royal.  He  pubhihcd  a  corre<5l  and  methodical 
Tmutifi'  on  RxSilinear  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
He  died  in  1769. 

PARCOL,  or )  a  lake  of  Thibet,  25  miles  in 

PARCOUL,  3  circumference.  Lon.  no.  28.  E. 
Fcn'o.  Lat.  43.  22.  N. 


6     ^  PAR 

PARCOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lublin. 
( I.)  *  PARD.  >  «./.  ipardusy  pardalis,  Ut. 

Ci.;*PARDALE.3  The  leopard;  in  poetr) 
ai)y  of  the  fpotted  beafts. — 

The  par  dale  fwift,  and  the  tyger  cruel.  Zpen} 
K%pard  to  hind,  or  ftep-dame  to  htr  fon. 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  fq 

the  bear.  Drydtn 

(2.)  Pardale,  )  in  zoology.      Sec  Felis>  N 

PARDALIS,    S  XXHL 

PARDHVrZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim 

with  a  manufacture  of  fwords,  knives,  &c.  51 

jiiiles  E.  of  Prague. 

PARDIES,  Ignatius  Gafton,  an  ingenious  an< 
learned  French  Jrfuit,  bom  at  Paris  in  1636.  M 
was  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  and  taught  polite  litci  ;^ 
ture  for  fcveral  years.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  piect 
ill  profe  and  vcrfe,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  A 
length  he  devoted  himlelf  entirely  to  mathematic 
and  natural  philofophy.  He  died  in  1673,  of  aJ 
infedious  difoixier  contradcd  by  preaching  to  th 
prifoners  in  the  Bicetre  during  the  Eailer  holidayi 
His  Elements  of  Geometry  are  well  known,  j 
tranflalion  of  them  has  gone  through  feveral  edi 
tions.  In  1672  he  had  a  difpute  with  Sir  Ida 
Newton  rcfpeding  his  Theory  of  Light  and  Q<< 
lours.     See  Pbilof,  Tranf,  1672. 

PARDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile. 
(i.)*  PARDON.  «./.  [pardon,  Fr.  ftom  tb 
verb.]  I.  Forgivencfs  of  an  offender.  2.  Foj 
givenefs  of  a  crime. — He  that  pleafetli  great  mer 
iiiall  get  pardon  for  iniquity.  Ecclus.  xx.  27. — J 
flight  pamphlet,  about  the  elements  of  archite< 
ture,  hath  been  entertained  with  fome  pardon  3 
mong  my  friends.  IVotton. — 

But  infinite  m  pardon  is  my  judge.       Miltos 
What  better  can  we  do  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  ?       Miltoi 
'    Indulgencies,  difpenfes,  pardons,  bulls. 
The  fport  of  winds.  Miltoi 

3.  Remiifion  of  penahy.  4.  Forgivcnefs  receive* 
— A  man  may  be  fafe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  i 
the  meaii  time,  dark  and  doubtful  as  to  his  at 
prehenfions:  fccure  in  his  pardon,  but  miferab! 
m  the  ignorance  of  it.  South,  5.  Warrant  of  foi 
givenefs,  or  exemption  from  puniftimcnt. — 

I'he  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  powe 
Shall  never  fee  his  pardon.  Shak.  King  Lea 
(2.)  Pardon/  in  criminal  law,  is  the  remittin 
an  offence  committed  againft  the  king.  liis  po>v< 
of  pardoning  Avas  faid  by  our  Saxon  anceftui 
to  be  derived  a  lege  fiut  dignitatis :  and  it  is  «ii 
clared  jn  parliament,  by  ftat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a, 
that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or  ri 
mit  any  ircafon  or  felonies  whatfoever ;  but  thi 
the  king  hath  tlie  whole  and  fole  power  thereof,  1 
nited  and  knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  reahi 
In  democracies  there  is  no  power  of  pardonin] 
The  king  may  paidon  all  offences  merely  again 
the  crowni  or  the  public;  excex>ting,  i.  That,  \ 
prefene  the  liberty  of  the  fubjetft,  tl^e  commiltiii 
any  man  tAJ  orifon  out  of  the  realm,  is  by  the  bahei 
corpus  3(5^,  .^i  Car.  II.  c.  2.  made  2i pru-mwiire,  w\ 
pardonable  even  to  the  king.  Nor,  2.  can  the  kir 
pardon,  wbrre  pmatr  juHicc  isprincipaily  conctn 
cd  in  the  prcfccutiun  of  offenders:  Non potejl  r-^ 

gratis!. 
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jratiamfacfrc  cum  injuria  et  Jamno  aUonim,  There- 
fore, in  appeals  of  all  kinds  (which  are  the  fuit, 
not  <rf  the  kinp,  but  of  the  party  injured),  the  pro- 
frcutof  may  releafe  ;  but  the  king  cannot  pardon. 
KeiihcT  can  he  pardon  a  common  nuifance,  while 
!i  rcTiaini  unredrelTed,  or  fo  as  to  prevent  an  a- 
hitemcnt  of  it ;  though  afterwards  he  may  remit 
the  fine :  becaule  though  the  profecution  is  vcfted 
tnlbc  king  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet 
(danag  its  continuance)  this  offence  favours  more 
of  tbc  nature  of  a  private  injury  to  each  individual 
h  the  neighbourhood,   than  of  a  public  wrong. 
NcrVf,  laiflly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offcnce  a- 
piia*  a  popular  or  penal  ftatute,  after  informa- 
fiaa  brouijht ;  for  thereby  the  informer  hath  ac- 
qinred  i  private  property  in  his  part  of  the  penal- 
tf.   There  is  alio  a  reftridion  of  a  peculiar  na- 
tixrt,  that  affcs5ts  the  prerogative  of  pardoning,  in 
cafir  of  parfiamentary  impeachments,  viz*  that  the 
kiflff's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  any  fuch  im- 
peachment, fo  as  to  impede  the  inquiry,  and  ftop 
tkc  profecution  of  great  and  notorious  offenders. 
!o  tJle  rdgu  of  Charles  II,  when  the  E.  of  Dan  by 
pfcadrd  the  king's  pardon,  the  commons  voted, 
"  TTut  a  pardon  is  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  im- 
pcaduncni.''     And  it  was  enaded  by  the  a<ft  of 
Ifttlcn;ent,  ii  8c  ij  W.  ill.  c.  a.  "  That  no  par- 
doa  unJcr  the  great  fcal  of  England  (hall  be  plead- 
ibie  to  an  impeachment  bv  the  commons  in  par- 
liament.''    But,  after  the  impeachment  has  been 
r  >!cniily  heard  and  determined,  it  is  not  under- 
ftxid  that  the  king's  royal  grace  is  fartlier  reftrain- 
eti  or  abridj^d  :  for,  after  the  impeachment  and 
iti^ader  cf  the   fix  rebel  lords  in  1715,  three  of 
tSrta  were  from   time  to  time  reprieved  by  the 
cTOwn;  and   at  length   received  the  king's  molt 
I^Ticiati*  pardon.     The  eflfed  of  fuch  pardon  by 
t'^r  kJn^,  h  to  make  the  offender  a  new  m.^n  ;  to 
-:quir  him  of  all  corporal  penalties  and  forfeitures 
•iiOCitd  to  that  offence  for  which; he  obtains  his 
f^doo ;  and  not  fo  much  to  reftore  his  former,  as 
* »  pvc  hjai  n«rw  credit  and  capacity.    But  nothing 
•Ti  rr^ore  or  purify  the  blood  when  once  coirup- 
^'-•-,  it  the  pardon  be  not  allowed  till  after  attain- 
<i^t  twit  the  high  and  tranfccndant  power  of  par- 
fj-VTit.     Yet  if  a  perfon  attainted  receives  tlie 
i»-V»  jjardon,  and  afterwards  hath  a  fon,  that  fan 
/^J?  be  hrir  to  his  father ;  becaufe  the  father  be- 
i'^/Bilr  a  new  inin,  might  Ira'ifmit  new  inhcrit- 
i^V  hkxid ;  though  had  he  been  bom  before  the 
F-rduT,  he.  could  nc^■e^  have  inherited  at  al'. 

*  T*  Pardon,  -v.  a*  [parJomier,  Fr.]  i.  To  ex- 
cjiz  XI  oicnd-r. — 

When  ]  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
AiirK"ii>  U>  Ivomc,   \  piirdonJ  \o\x,       Drytfen, 
I-  To  iof^ivc  a  crime. — 1  will  pardoii  all  their  ini- 
'^utic^  Jcrem. — 

Fornix enefi  to  the  iiiju/d  does  belor.g, 
*jt  tiury  lu-'cr  purJon  who  commit  the  uTong. 

Dryd(^n» 
j  To  remit  a  p^e-nalty. — 

I  pardun  thee  tliy  life  before  thou  afk  it.  Shnk, 
4-  f^^di>n  mrt  i3»  a  word  of  civil  denial,  or  fli^'ht 
i>^^?. — Sir,  pardoH  mr^  it  is  a  letter  from  my 

•  PARDONABLE,  adj.  [pardonably  Fr.  from 
;«ria».'  Venial  ;  cxcufable. — That  w  hich  we  do, 
^'^  cr:!,  ij  nutwithftanding  by  fo  much  mor< 
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pardonable^  by  how  much  the  exigencies  of  fo  do-' 
mg,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  otherwife,  is  greater. 
iHooker. — A  blind  man  lilting  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner is pardonab/e  enough y  but  fitting  at  the  hehn, 
he  is  mtolerable.  Sout/j^—WhAi  Engliih  readers, 
unacquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe 
me,  when  we  confefs  we  derive  all  that  is  pardon- 
able in  us  from  ancient  fountains  ?  Dryden, 

*  P  ARDONABLENESS.  n,f,  [irom  pardonable,] 
Venialnefs  ;  fufceptibility  of  pardon. — St  John's 
word  i^,  all  fin  is  tranfgreffion  of  the  law;  St  Paul's, 
the  wages  of  fin  is  death  :  put  thefe  two  together, 
and  this  conceit  of  the  natural  pardonableueji  of 
fin  vanifhes  away.  HalL 

*  PARDONABLY,  ad-v.  [from  pardonable.]  Vc- 
nially ;  excufably. — I  if*  ly  judge  when  I  write 
more  or  lefs  pardonably.  Dryden. 

*  PARDONER.  «./.  [from  pardon.]  i.  One 
who  forgives  another. — 

This  is  Kis  pardon,  purchas'd  by  fuch  fin. 

For  which  the  pardoner  himfelf  is  in.  ShaA. 

%.  One  of  the  fellows  that  carried  about  the  pope's 
indulgencies,  and  fold  them  to  fuch  as  would  buy 
them,  againft  whom  Luther  incenfed  the  people 
of  Germany.  Coivcl. 

PARDOS,  or  Pom  pen  ay,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  Anta,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

PARDUS,  in  zoology.     See  Felis,  N^  XXIV.- 

( I.)  PARE,  Ambrofe,  an  eminent  French  fur- 
•  geon,  of  the  i6th  ccntur),  born  at  Laval  in  Maine. 
He  was  furgeon  to  feveral  kings  of  France.  Being 
a  proteftant,  he  would  have  been  involved  in  the 
maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  had  not  Charles 
IX.  himfelf  Ihut  h^m  up  in  his  chamber,  faying 
"  a  man  fo  ufei'ul  to  all  the  world  ought  not  to  pe- 
rifh  in  fuch  a  manner,"  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1590. 

(2.)  Pare,  or  Paribus,  David,  D.  D.  a  cele- 
brated pruteftant  divine,  born  in  1548,  at  Francvil- 
ftcin,  in  Siiefia.  He  ftudied  at  Hermfburg  under 
the  learned  Chriftopher  Schilling ;  afterwards  at 
Ueidelburg,  under  Znch.  Uriin ;  was  much  pa- 
tronized by  Albert  Kindler;  and  Prince  Cafimir; 
wasaJmitted  n-.ir.ifterof  Schlrttenhnch,  in  157 1;  af- 
terwards o*  I  lemib.ich,  in  Worms,  where,  in  1574, 
he  married  the  fifter  or  John  Stibeiius:  In  1577, 
he  bc-cMme  niiniftcir  of  Og»jnheim ;  and  in  1584, 
profeilbr  in  tlie  college  (if  Hcidelburg.  In  1591, 
he  WH'*  admiued  D.  D.  and  in  i6oi,  fiiccceded 
Toinmiis  as  pn'tVlIbr  of  divinity.  Pe  publillied, 
I.  the  (Jennan  Hihle,  .with  notes,  at  NVuftadt,  in 
15  89;  2.  a  commentary  on  the  Lj)illle  to  the  Ro- 
mans; ^.  fevtral  traces  againft  Bellarmin  and  the 
Jefiiits  ;  with  other  polemical  pieces  ;  and  died  at 
Pareanum,  in  1622. 

(3.)  Park,  Phiiip,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Hcnilbach,  in  1576;  itudieil  at  Neuftadt, 
and  Heidelbiirg  ;  became  eminent  for  grammatical 
erudition  ;  and  under  the  patronnge  of  the  eledor 
palatine,  vifited  the  uni\erfities  of  Bafil  in  1599, 
and  Geneva,  in  1600.  Wv.  became  rector  of  Neu^ 
ftadt  college  in  1612  ;  principal  of  that  of  Ilanaii 
in  1645  >  publilhed  his  father's  life  and  exegeticil 
works  in  1647;  feveral  trads  on  grammar;  with 
c-mmentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  otiicr  theolo- 
gical w  orks. 

(4.)  Pare,  Daniel,  fon  of  Philip,  was  alfo  c'mi- 
nent  for  clallical  leaniii:  •,  and  p/.iicuiarly  for  hii 
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ikitl  in  the  Greek,  language.  He  publiftied  many 
learned  pieces ;  particularly  Mufjcus's^  Hero  and 
Lcander,  with  notes ;  Melllfcium  jittiiim,  a  frlcc- 
tjon  from  Greek  Authors,  &c.  He  was  murder- 
ed by  robbers  in  164?, 

*  To  Pare.  v,a,  IThls  word  is  reafonably  dedu- 
ced by  Skinntr  from  the  French  phrafe,  purer  Ics 
ongUs\  to  drefs  the  horfes  hoofs  when  they  arc 
ihaved  by  the  farrier:  thus  we  firft  faid,/vir/  your 
nails ;  and  from  thence  transferred  the  word  to  ge- 
neral ufe.]  To  cut  otf  extremities  of  the  furface  5 
to  cut  away  by  little  and  little ;  lo  diminifh.  If 
pnre  be  uled  before  the  thing  diminifhed,  it  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  its'accufative ;  if  it  precedes 
the  thing  taken  away,  or  atrrees  in  the  pafHve  voice 
with  the  thing  taken  aw*/,  as  a  nominative,  it 
then  requires  a  particle,  as  aivcyy  off, — The  creed 
of  Atbanafius,  and  that  f;icred  hymn  of  glory, 
than  which  nothing  doth  found  more  heavenly  m 
the  ear.  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned  as'  fu- 
perfluitics,  which  we  muft  in  any  cafe^ar^  a:wstj. 
Hooker. — 

I  hn\T  not  alone 

EmpIpyM  you  where  high  profits  might  come 

•  home ; 
But  parti  my  prcfcnt  havings  to  beftow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Sbak.  Henry  VIIL 

-i».I  am  a  man,  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  fcratch'd. 
— 'Tis  too  late  to  pn^-e  her  nails  now.  SLak. — 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  nYipar^dafiuay.  ShaM. 
— The  king  began  to  ^are  a  little  the  privilege  of 
the  clergy.  Bacon^s  Henry  VIl. — 

He  pares  his  apple,  that  v,^ill  cleanly  feed. 

Herhert. 
— Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  Rcrets,  muft 
fii-fl  look  iato  his  own,  he  muft  ;>/?rr  c^  whatfoever 
ifi  amife.  Taylor, — All  the  mountains  were  pand 
oj^the  earth-  Burnet. — The  moft  poetical  pails, 
which  are  dcfcriptions  and  images,  were  to  be  pa- 
red  away.  Dry  den, — The  fword,  as  it  was  jiiftly 
drawn  by  us,  fo  can  it  fcarce  faiely  be  fheathed, 
till  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of  our  peace 
be  fo  far  pared  and  reduced,  as  tliat  we  may  be 
under  no  apprehenfions.  Atterbury, — 

'Twere  well  if  (he  would  pare  her  nails.  Pope, 
PARE  AN  UM,  a  village  of  Gennany,  near  Kci-^ 
dtlberg,  where  Dr  Pare  refidtd  and  died. 

PARECALA,  a  fertile  province  of  the  ifle  of 
Lucon,  containing  mines  rich  in  gold  and  precious 
ft  ones ;  \\\\\\  above  7000  inhabitants. 

PARECHIA,  a  town  in  the  ide  of  Paros,  built 
.   on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Paros,  and  defended  by 
a  fort.    The  European  coiifuls  refide  in  it. 

PAIU^IDES,  3  towns  of  Spain ;  i.  in  Afturias, 
1^  miles  NW.  of  Oviedo:  a.  in  Leon,  13  miles 
NW.  of  Leon :  3.  in  New  Caftile,  8  miles  N.  of 
Segnenca. 

•  PAREGORICK.  adj.  ''«'«j«y«e»*4,-.l  Having  the 
power  in  medicine  to  comfort,  mollify  and  aflfuage. 
Dia, 

PAREGORIES,  n,  f,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
that  alfua^ee  pain,  otherwilc  called  ANdDYNEs. 

PARE  JA,  John,  an  eminent  painter,  bom  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  originally  a  flave  to  Diego  Velrv- 
quez,  a  celebrated  painter.  He  acquired  tlic  art 
by  ftudying  it  privately,  without  his  mafter's 
knowledge.    Philip  IV.  one  day  vifiting  Vclaf- 
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quez's  mufeum,  difcovercd  his  merit  and  gave  hiai 
his  liberty ;  yet  his  attachment  to  Vclafqucz  wai 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  continued  with  him  till  hii 
death.  His  portraits  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Velai 
quez.    He  died  in  1670,  aged  60. 

PAREIRA  FRAVA,  in-  the  materia  medica,  i 
a  kind  of  oblong  and  large  root  brought  frorj 
Brafil. — It  is  certainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  ch^ 
ra(5>er,  and  has  done  great  ferrice  in  ncphritil 
cafes.  In  pleurifies  and  quinfies,  it  has  been  a^ 
tended  with  more  fucccfs  than  almoil  any  med) 
citie  we  know  of  (Ingly. 

PARELCON,  n,  f.  in  grammar,  a  figure  h 
which  a  word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  ii 
nother. 

PARELLA,  a  town  of  the  French  republic,  \ 
the  dep.  of  the  Doria,  and  late  county  of  Cani 
vcfe,  in  the  ci-devant  Piedmontefc ;  34  miles  SS\^ 
,of  hrva,  and  40  N.  of  Turin. 

PAREMBOLE, »./.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  tvl  en 
in  fomething  relating  to  the  fut5Je<5t  is  rnferted  i 
the  middle  of  a  period.  All  the  di/Tcrcnee  bet  wed 
the  partmbolc  and  parenthesis,  according  1 
Voflfms,  is,  that  the  former  relates  to  the  fubjci 
in  hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 

(i.)  *  PARE?^CIIYMA.  n,f.  Wc^^rx*^,]  . 
fpongy  or  porous  Aibftance ;  in  phyfick,  a  pai 
through  which  the  bUxxl  i»  Itraincd  for  its  bciti 
fermentation  and  perfe^ion.  DiSf. 

(z.)  Parenchyma,  in  anatomy,  is  a  term  ii 
troduced  by  Erafifhratus,  fignifying  all  that  ful 
ftancc  which  is  contained  in  tlie  interftices  Inrtwij 
the  blood-vclfcls  of  the  viftiera,  which  he  imagine 
to  be  extravafated  and  concreted  blood. 

(3.)  Parenchyma  of  Plants.  Grew  applii 
this  term  to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  p.i 
of  a  fruit  or  plant,  through  which  the  juice  is  fui 
pofed  to  be  diftributed.    See  Plants, 

♦  PARENCHYMATOUS.  )  ndj,  [from  par.^ 

♦  PARENCHYMOUS.  U^!l""«.]  Relatii 
to  the  parenchyma  ;  fpongy. — Ten  thou(^nd  kci 
of  the  plant,  hart's-tongue,  hardly  make  the  bu 
of  a  pepper-corn.  Now  the  covers  ami  true  bo^ 
of  each  feed,  \hc  parenchymatous  and  ligneous  pai 
of  both  moderately  multiplied,  afford  ico,eoo  nl 
Hons  of  formed  atoms  in  the  fpace  of  a  pepp^ 
com.  Gre^\ — Thbfe  parts,  formerly  reckoned  pi 
enchvntatouj,  dre  now  found  to  be  bundles  of  ^ 
ceedinglv  fmall  threads.  Chyne, 

♦  PARENESIS.  «./.  [T«{«»i#4f.]  Pcrfuafid 
exhortation.  Diff. 

♦  PARENETICK.  [^m^f.'h*H.]     Hortatory. 
(i.)  PARENT,  Anthony,  as  Dr  Walkins  cd 

him,  or  Unfohie^  according  to  others,  a  mather^ 
tician,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1666.  He  fhowed  an  e| 
ly  propenfity  to  mathematics.  At  14  he  was  p 
under  a  maftcr,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chart i^ 
Here  he  faw  a  dodecaedron,  upon  every  face ' 
which  was  delineated  a  fun-dial,  except  the  lb 
eft.  Struck  with  the  curiofity  of  thefe  dials, 
attempted  drawing  one  himfelf.  He  then  und 
took  to  write  a  Treatife  upon  Gnomonicsy  an^ 
book  of  Geometrv.  His  friends  then  font  for  h 
to  Paris  to  ftudy  the  law ;  but  thefe  ftudies  wl 
no  fooner  fmifhed  than  he  returned  to  mathen 
tics.  He  then  took  pupils ;  and  fortification  1 
ving  attracted  particular  notice,  he  turned  his 
tention  to  it,  and  made  two  campaigns  with  \ 

marqi 
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fljar?»tm  of  AJi^ac,  ky  which  he  inftrutJted  himitlf 
u  vicwujg  furtiiicd  placeii ;  of  which  he  drew  a 
tnmbcT  of  plans.  M.  lic  Billettes,  being  admitted 
inthi;  actdcmy  of  I'ciences  at  Paris  in  1699,  as  their 
iBcchaaiciin,  nominated  for  his  difciple  Parent, 
who  cxcc:lcd  chiefly  in  this  branch.  Tiiough  his 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  yet  his  impctuofity 
of  temper  provoked  <>{H»fition ;  and  he  roll*  no 
hi^  thin  allirtant  member  for  geometry.  He 
CTOfrd  thj3  promotion  but  a  Ihort  time ;  for  he 
TO  tikuj  otf  by  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  year, 
J7i4,  aged  50.  He  was  author  of  many  pieces, 
ciicSr  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

U.]  *PA*k.NT.  «./.  [tareni,  Fr.  partnsy  La't.] 
A^tiier  or  mother.— All  true  virtues  are  to  ho- 
noffi-  true  reliijiun  a&  their  parent,  HooLt. — His 
ciftooi  was,  to  fpcnd  an  hour  before  evening  pray- 
&  m  catechifmg ;  whereas  the  parents  and  older  fort 
weft  «roiit  to  be  prefent.  FeU. — 

As  a  publick  parent  of  the  ft  ate, 

Mf  jofiice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate.  DrjJ. 
—Real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 

in  the  true  parentis  paiiting  breaft  had  ftrove. 

Prujf'. 

(t)  Pa&ew T  is  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to 
tkoic  firom  whom  we  iminetliatcly  derive  our  be- 
rnj.  See  MoftAL  Philosophy,  Part  II,  Se^.  III. 
(  nL  To  this  article  belongs  an  enquiry  into,,i. 
TV  kg^  dutics  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  chil- 
CttR,    t.  Tbeir  power  over  them. 

{^)PktLZHT5j   DUTIES   OF,   TO  CHILDREN.      I. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  con- 
(tit  ia  their  muumt4rminc£f  prettdiony  and  education. 
I.  T»jc  duly  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  mamte- 
mace  of  their  children,  is  a  princip!.*  of  natitral 
irw;  the  municipal  Jaws  of  all  well  regulated  ftates 
i:/7c  taken  aa^  to  enforce  this  duty :  though  Pro- 
•Kkfice  has  done  it  more  effectually  than  any  laws, 
by  implanting  in  the  brealt  of  every  parent  that 
tajard  r«^v,  or  infupcrabie  degree  of  affecftion, 
•"hich  not  even  the  deformity  of  perfon  or  mind, 
^x  even  the  wickednef^  ingratitude,  and  rebel- 
Nft  rf  children,  can  totally  fupprefs  or  cxtinguilh. 
Tk  ciTil  law  not  only  obliges  the  parent  to  pro- 
^ids  maintenance  for  his  child,  but  will  rot  fuffer 
» rarest  at  his  death  totally  to  difinherit  his  child, 
*Tti«Jt  cxpre(sly  giving  his  rcafon  for  fo  doing ; 
■t^  Acre  arc  14  fuch  reafona  reckoned  up,  which 
cayjtiiiily  fuch  difinherifon.  If  the  parent  al* 
h^  an  reaion,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falle  one,  the  child 
o-^  firt  the  will  afide,  by  fuggefting,  that  the 
pvcnt  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reaion  when  he  made 
t»c  lAa^dom  teftament.  Our  o>vn  laws  have  alfo 
'^^idc  pftmfion  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a  prin- 
C'pfc  of  few,  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every 
^^■^^  to  provide  for  thofe  defcendcd  from  his  loins. 
B5I  no  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance 
f  »  ki*  ilu^,  unlefii  where  the  children  are  impo- 
rt «nd  unable  to  work,  either  through  infancy, 
*^fcaic,  or  accident ;  and  then  is  only  obliged  to 
fai  tiiexn  with  neceflaries,  the  penalty  on  refufal 
"a»f  tto  BH)re  than  aos.  a^-mouth.  Any  Popilli 
pw»t  fvfkftog  to  allow  his  Proteftaut  cliikj  a  fit- 
**C  ^iiatenaace,  wkh  a  view  to  compel  him  to 
*^»a?c  his  religion,  the  lord  chancellor  Ihall  by 
^'d^of  court  conltraln  him  to  do  what  is  juil  and 
jP^^-djlc.  If  Jewifh  paients  refufe  to  allow 
****^  Proi4e(lant  children  a  fittioig  jifl^T'tf^y^f/Tj 
Voi„  XVO.  Pait  L 
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fuitable  to  the  fortune  of  the  parent,  the  ioiA 
chancellor,  on  complaint,  may  make  fuch  ordcx' 
therein  as  he  Ihall  fee  proper.  The  Englifh  la\^ 
has  made  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  dilinlieriting 
of  chiKiren  by  will ;  leaving  every  man's  property 
in  his  own  dil'pofal,  upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  action.  2.  ProteiJhn  ia 
alfo  a  natural  duty,  but  rather  pennittcd  than  en- 
joined by  any  municipal  laws.  A  parent  may 
maintain  and  uphold  his  children  in  their  law  fuils, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  legal  crij^ie  of  main-> 
taining  quarrels.  A  parent  may  alfo  ju/tify  an  af- 
fault  and  battery  iti  defence  of  the  perfons  of  his 
children;  nay,  wlitre  a  man's  fon  was  beaten  by 
another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  .7  mile  X(J 
find  him,  and  there  revenged  his  fon's  quarrel  by 
beating  the  other  ho'fy  of  which  beating  he  aftsr-i 
wards  unfortunately  died;  it  was  not  held  to  be 
murder,  but  man-flaughter  merely.  3.  To  give 
children  an  education  fuitable  to  their  f^ation  in  iifd 
is  a  duty  pointed  out  by  reafon,  and  of  far  the 
gre.-itcft  importance  of  any.  Yet  the  municipal 
laws  of  n)oft  countries  fee m  to  be  dcftdive  in  thi; 
point,  by  not  conflraining  the  parent  to  l>eftow  a 
proper  education  upon  his  children.  The  rich 
indted  aie  left  at  their  own  option,  whether  they 
will  breed  up  their  children  to  be  omafnents  of 
difgraces  to  their  family.  Yet  in  one  cafe,-  that 
of  religion,  they  are  under  peculiar  re(triiitions : 
for  it  is  provided,  tJiat  if  any  perfon.  fends  aii/ 
child  under  his  government  iKyond  the  fcas,  ci- 
ther to  prevent  its  good  education  in  Kngland,  or 
in  order  to  enter  intoj  or  ref^de  in,  any  Popiih 
college,  or  to  be  inftruCted,  perfuaded,  or  ftrength-' 
ened  in  the  Popiih  reUj.-:on ;  in  fuch  clfe,  bcfidLrj 
the  difabiUtics  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fer.t,  ti-.c 
parent  or  peifon  fending  (hall  forfeit  I'ool.  which 
fhail  go  to  the  Jole  ufe  and  benirfit  of  him  that 
Jhall  difcovcr  the  ctfence.  And  if  any  parent,  or 
other,  Ihali  fend  or  convey  any  peiibn  beyond  fcai 
to  enter  iiito,  or  be  rcfident  in^  or  trained  up  in, 
any  priory?  ablieyj  nunnery,  Poniih  univerlit^, 
college,  or  fciiool,  or  houfe  of  Jciuits  or  prirflr^ 
or  in  any  private  Popifh  family,  ih  order  to  be  in- 
flnided,  perluadcd,  or  confirmed,  in  the  Popifh 
religion;  or  iliali  contribute  any  thing  towaidji 
their  maintenance  when  abroad,  by  any  pretext 
whatever,  the  perf6n  both  fending  and  i'eut  fhall 
be  difabkd  to  fuc  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  exe- 
cutor or  admiuiftrator  to  any  perl'on,  or  to  enjoy 
any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  ofHcc  iii 
the  realm,  and  Ihail  forfeit  all  his  vroods  and  chat- 
tels, and  likcwife  all  his  real  eftaie  for  life.  S^e 
noncoxfop.mists. 

(5.)  Parents,  power  of,  over  children.  11. 
The po^er  of  paivnts  o^ek'  their  children  is  derived 
from  the  former  coniidfri-ation,  their  ^a/y;  this  au- 
thority bein^i^ivcn  thrm,pnrtly  to  enable  the  parent 
more  cffc«5tually  to  perfonn  his  duty,  and  partly  as 
a  rtcompencc  for  his  crac  and  trouble  in  the  faith* 
ful  dilchai  ge  of  it.  The  ancient  Roman  laws  gave 
tlie  fathjjr  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  upon  this  principle,  that  he  who  gave  had 
alfo  the  iwwer  of  taking  away.  But  the  rigour 
of  thefe  laws  was  foftcned  by  fubfcquent  conltitu- 
tions:  fo  that  we  find  a  father  baniflicd  by  th<? 
emperor  Adrian  for  killing  his  fon,  thouch  he  had 
coBunitttd  *  v^ry  inanous  grime  >  upo;i  lius  man- 
i^  iiti^ 
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inii  thit  ^afth  potejlas  in  pletate  dtlet,  ton'  in  atrcci^ 
tiiUy  cohjijlvre.  But  ftill  tlicy  maintained  to  the 
la/t  .1  vtry  large  and  abfolutc  authority :  for  a  fori 
could  not  ac<|ui;e  any  piojxfrty  of  liisown  duiing 
the  Hfc  of  hi^  fatlrer;^  but  all  his  acquifitions  K- 
longcd  to  the  father,  or  at  leaft  the  profits  oftheiV, 
tor  his  lifcv  The  power  of  a  parent  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  law  is  much  more  moderate  j  but  ftitt  fuffici- 
«nt  to  keep  the  child  rn  order  and  obetlicnce*  lie 
may  lawfully  corre*^  his  childy  being  uncfcr  ajr^, 
XT!  a  reasonable  manner :  for  this  is  for  the  bcr.etit 
©f  his  education.  The  eonfcnt  of  t^e  pai?ent  to 
ti  c  mamage  of  Jus  child  under  ai^e,  i>s  abfolutely 
,  JKcelfary  \  for  without  It  the  contract  is  void.  A 
l^ither  has  no  other  power  over  his  ibn*s  eitate, 
than  as  his  truflee  or  gjiardian  5  for  though  he  may 
receive  the  profits  during  the  chikVs  minority,  yet 
he  muft  account  for  thdrn  when  he  coines  of  .t^e, 
lie  may  ijidted  have  the  ber.eht  of  his  children's 
labour  while  they  live  with  him,  and  are  maintain- 
ed by  him  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to  from  his  apprentices  or  fervauts.  The  legal 
powvT  of  a  father  (for  a  mot  hi- r,  as  fuch,  is  en- 
titled to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  ro- 
ipcd,)  over  the  peifons  of  his^  children  ceafcs  at 
the  age  of  zi  v  ^^  ^l^<^y  ^**e  then  enfranchifed  by 
arriving  at  years  of  diicretion^  or  that  poiitt  which 
the  law  h.Ts  eftifcbliljied  when  the  empire  of  the  fa- 
ther, or  other  guard  win,  gives  place  to  the  empiie 
of  reafon.  Y^-t,  till  tliat  age  arriveRr  this  empire 
of  the  father  continues  even  after  his  death;  for 
he  may  by  his  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  chi!^ 
<!ren.  He  may  alfa  delegate  part  of  his  parental 
authority,  during  his  hfe»  to  the  tutor  or  fchooU  - 
maftcr  of  his  child  >  who  is  then  in  loro  pnrefHisj 
and  hAs  fuch  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  parent 
committed  to  his  chargCf  t7«.  that  of  reftrair/t  and 
forredion,  as  may  be  necclVary  to  ar.fwer  the  pur- 
pofes  fcr  which  he  is  employed.  The  power  of  a 
parent  in  China  is  very  great  >  for  a  father,  while 
|j\ing,  ha^  the  power  of  an  abk)lutc  demotic  ty- 
rant, and  after  his  death  is  worihippcd  as  a  god. 
Let  a  fon  become  e%'er  fa  rich,  and  a  father  ever 
fb  poor,  there  is  no  fubmiP.ion,  no  point  of  obe- 
dience, that  the  latter  c.tnnot  command.  Or  thst 
t he  former  Cim  refufc-  The  father  is  abfolute  maf- 
U.\\  not  only  of  his  fon's  cftate,  but  alfo  of  his 
concubi  es  and  children,  who(m»  t<'hencTer  they 
difpleafe  him,  he  may  fell  to  (Grangers,  f f  a  fa* 
ther  accufcs  his  fbn  before  a  mandarine,  there 
needs  no  proof  of  hf»  guilt  \  for  they  cannot  be- 
live  that  any  father  can  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  bring 
a  fvilfe  accu£iti4>n  againft  his  cmTi  fdn.  Dut 
fhould  a  fon  be  fo  infblcnt  as  to  mock  his  father, 
or  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wiclcifdners  as  to  (Irike 
him,  all  the  pvovince  where  this  fhameful  a<ft  of 
violence  is  committed  is  alarmed  ;  it  even  becomes 
the  concern  of  the  whole  empire ;  the  cmpcr/)r 
bimfelf  judges  the  criminal.  .AU  the  mandarines 
near  the  place  are  turned  out  of  their  pofts,  cfpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  town  Where  he  lived,  for  having 
been  fo  negligent  in  their  inftru^ions  ?  and  all  the 
neighbours  are  reprimanded  for  negledtin^,  by  for- 
mer punHhments,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  wickednefs 
of  the  criminal  before  it  arrived  to  fuch  flagitiouf- 
nefs.  As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  himfclf,  they  cut 
him  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  bum  bis  bpnes,  level 
his  houfe  to  the  groundi  aod  even  thoie  boui«8 
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that  IbancI  near  it,  and  fet  up  monuments  andrfl^ 
moriils  of  the  horrid  deed.     See  Childre  n,  Fii 

lAL   PiKTY,  PAR?rJTAL  AFFKCTtON>  kc. 

*  PARKNTACE.  h.  /,  [parentage,  Fr.  fror 
parent.]  Ext^a^Jtion ;  birth;  condition  with  n 
fpe«ft  to  the  r.mk  of  paitnts. — 

A  gentkrran  of  noble  pareniage,  Shi\\ 

Thofrgh  nun  eftrem  thee  low  oi parent /tf^ft 

Thy  father  is  th*  eternal  king.  MiltcA 

To  Jus  levee  go, 

And  from  hlnifclf  your  panaiage  may  know. 

Drydo 
— We  find  !  im  not  oiily  boanrrte  oi  h\s. parental 
as  an  IfrneJite  at  Invpt,  biit  particiilari^mg  his  di 
fccnt  from"  Benjamin.  Atttrbury, 

(I.^  *  PARKNTAL.  adj,  [from  parint?i  II 
coming  parents;  pertaining  to-  pai^cnts. — U  ovi 
thvows  the  careful  coirrfe  atid  parctutal  provilio 
of  nature.  Brown. — Thcfc  eggs  hatched  by  li^ 
warmth  of  the  fun  into  little  worms  feed  wiih«  i 
any  need  of  parental  care.  l)erkam,^\oviT[%  \\ 
die'',  on  'k\\ov.\  parental  conXroMi  lits  heavily,  gil 
a. man  of  intrigue  room  to  thinkr  that  they  vi<'U 
to  be  pnrents.  Clarijfti. 

(1.)  Parental  AFFECTroN,  the  endearing  a 
tachment  of  parents  to  their  chiktrcn,  including 
it  love,  a  dtfire  of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  I 
an  a^  of  ovr  own  depend  upon  us  fiM*  all  th 
thty  enjoy.    Nature  even  excites  this  aficAion 
brutes  :  but  in  them  it  continues  only  fo  long 
it  is  nrceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  their. oJ 
fprinp  J  for  when  thefc  are  able  to  provide  f< 
themfclves,  it  ccafc»,  and  the  relation  isforgottc 
In  man,  however,  though  it  leflcns,  or  at  kraft  l 
comes  k'fs.  anjtious  as  the  dependence  of  thechi 
bcconies  lefs,  it  never  entirely  ccaies,  except 
fome  fetv  inftances  of  extreme  depw-avity.  And,  ii 
deed,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  lii 
even  when  a)!  dependence  has  ctafcd*    As  p 
rerrtal  kindnefe  b  the  moft  Bmple  and  natural  t 
panfion  of  felf-love,  fo  there  are  innumerable  j 
ftances  of  it  in  all  coantrics  favage  and  civiiiaK! 

PAUENTALIA,  m  antiquity,  funeral  obt 
quics,  or  the  laft  duties  paid  by  chrldrea  to  th< 
dcccafed  parents. 

•  PAHEl^ATION.  »./  [from  parenta^  La 
Something  done  or  faid  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

(t.)  ♦  PARENTHESJ€.  «,/.  [parefitbe/t,  I 
ir<M«,  **  and  riSn/ti.]  A  lentence  fo  mchided  in  a 
other  ^ntence,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out,  wit 
out  injuring  the  fenfe  of  that  which  inclofes  i 
being  commonly  marked  thus,  (  ).— ^In  vain  is  r 
perfon  excepted  by  a  parentbejis  of  words,  wh 
fo  m;?ny  are  armed  againft  me  with  fwords. 
C/swr/nf.— He  is  feldom  roentionedt  witnogt  a  c 
To^aXory  parentbejis,  in  aay  author.  Brd^wru — 
Thou  fnait  be  fecn, 

Tho'  with  fome  ihort  permibejis  between. 

High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Drjd 

— Don*t  ftift'er  every  occalional  thotight  to  cai 
yoU  away  into  a  long  parentkefts,  IVatU* 

(i.)  Parenthesis,  is  defined  by  othem,  ci 
tain  intercalary  words  inferted  in  a  difcour 
which  interrupt  the  frnfe,  bnt  feem  neccffary  t 
the  better  underftanding  of  the  fubjc^.  But  tl 
is  not  a  definition  of  the  parenthefis,  but  oi  t 
fentences  included  in  it.  Dr  Johnfon's,^  i, 
ftriOly  accurate.    The  parcnthcics  are  often  m 
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ip!pr»itl  by  authors  and  printers,  hy  hcing  made 
ff»  iacJ(>(c  word*  at  tht-  ^hJ  of  a  fcntcnce,  where 
?hcy  arr  quite  unnecciMiy,  and  itiii  more,  when 
:Sf7  arc  cnadt  to  inciofc  clauies  without  which 
tht  irntcncc  i<f  incomplete. 

'  PAKENTHETICAL.  adj.  [from  partntb^u.] 
Pmaiciojc  to  a  parenthviis. 

PARErsTTIUM,  an  ancient  fea  ^Jort  town  of 
lAmt  (PTiK.  iii.  c.  19)  now  caUr«l 

PARENZO,  a  fmall  but  rtrong  town  of  M.i- 
fitc*  AuftriA«  in  ii^ria,  with  a  twlbop's  fee  and 
\%pK*\  harbour;  ftrjtrd  on  the  guif  of  Venice,  9 
rules  NN  W-  c^  Royigno,  and  65  E.  of  Venice.  It 
f3bn*ittfd  to  the  iVncitiaus  in  1267.  Lon.  13.  56. 
£.  LaL  45    X4.  N. 

•  ?.\££R.  n.  f.  [from  pareJ^  An  iuftrameut  to 
i:'j:  iwaf  the  fui  fice. — 

A  bone  and  ^parer^  like  /ole  of  a  boot, 

Tu  pare  awaj'  jjraiie,  and  to  raiie  up  the  root.. 

Tujftr, 

•PARERG^.  »./.  [txiiz  and  tj>n.]  Somellnng 
cannportanr ;  fumcthing  dene  by  the  by. — Scrip- 
ttwTL  hdag  icr\s>M%j  and  commonly  omiuinp  fuch 
i^n*^tri^  it  wili  be  unrcafoiuible  to  condemn  aU 
Uii^*t'»c.  Brotun. 

?Ait£SlS,  in  medicine,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
wtMtio  the  uriuc  is  either  fuppreXfed  or  dilcharg- 
cd  raroiuniar^iv. 

PA!<ETONLU^t,in  mineralogy,  an  cailhfaund 
on  tu  (horcs  of  Egypt,  Cyrenc,  and  Crete,  uled 
hythc  ancicntain  pqinting.  It  had  its  name  ei- 
t^  from  a  pa^t  01  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  ga- 
tS^Twl,  or  from  a  town  in  that  kingdom,  where 
c  «Ti  ofual!y  fold.  Yitruvius  is  of  the  hrft  opi- 
Bioa,  and  VoUterous  of  the  laft.  Of  late  it  was 
l*i*3«;hl  to  be  loft  ;  but  it  is  ftill  common  on  tht 
£*«»«  of  sioft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
fioogh  not  obfijTved  cr  regarded ;  and  is  truly 
a  «cry  hc^-ry  and  tough  clay  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
fre^d  10  miiifL^  of  different  fizco,  generally  as  /oft 
Mtfec  fbftcr  ciay 3  within  the  ftrata ;  and,  by  rolling 
afcODt  oc  the  btrach  in  this  ftate,  it  gathers  up  the 
Ib^  ibuU  thclU,  and  otherfoulne^es,  we  always 
fai  lijGut  it.  It  is  likely  there  arc  ftrata  of  it 
fee  4cd  pure  in  the  cliffs  there,  and  that  the  Tea 
w^-e*  off  inaifes  of  thera  in  ftorms  and  high  tides, 
«%K^  are  what  we  hnd. 

fARFAIT,  Francis,  a  French  dramatic  writer, 
fcorsAt  pArii,  ii«  1698.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  en- 
Wied  Atrtf^  an«i  a  comedy  called  Ptinurge ;  but 
fci  pTjttft  work  was  a  General  Htftorj  of  the 
fracb  Theatre^  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time  ; 
3B  I J  Tr»%  lifno.    He  died  in  1753,  aged  ^$, 

PARFRE,  John,  the  oldeft -dramatic  writer  of 
lagj^nd,  but  Mi  whom  nothing  is  recorded  ;  ex- 
crpt  tKit  hr  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  Candlemas 
lAf^,  cr  thf  kllliMg  fiftbe  Children  of  Ifrael ;  a  mjf- 
isy ;  1512;  rcput>liftied  in  Mrs  Hawkins's  CoU 
k&oo  of  Old  Piays,  in  1773. 

f  ARGA^fa  ftrong  fea  port  town  of  Maritime 
Aaftria,  in  the  late  Venetian  Albania;  a6  milts 
W.  of  Arta,  oppofite  Corfu ;  inhabited  by  Greeks 
JDd  Albanians.  L*oo.  ao.  47.  E.  Lat.  39.  a8.  N. 

(I.)*  PARGET,  n.f  PUftcr  laid  upon  roofs 
ti  rootns. — 

Gotd  was  ihc  par^et^  and  the  cieling  brigbt 

Did  Ihinc  ail  I'caiy  wuh  great  plates  Of  gold. 

Spcnfer. 
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— Df  Engl -ill  t^lc  the  cdarfer  fo;-t  is  caKcd  plan- 
ter or  par \rtt ,'  the  finer  Ipaad. 

(a.)  Parget.,  iji  mineralopy.  a  name  given  to 
fevernl  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  pl.ider  ftoiie. 

*  To  Parget. "v.  a.  [from  the  nouu.]  T<o  p!af- 
ter;  to  cover  with  piafter. — While  we  ih«,is  pai.Jt 
Qnd  parget  our  own  deformities,  we  cannot  al- 
low any  tl'.e  leaft  imperfc^ion  of  another's  to  re- 
main iindetc(5tc(l.  GsTemtneii:  of  the  Tan^iie. 

'  PARGETER.  ;;./.  [from  parget.]  A  plaf- 
tcrer. 

PARGETING,//7r/.  n.f  in  huiidinr,  isufcd  fcT 
the  plaftcrinp  of  walls  ''>nd  fometimes  lor  piafter 
il/eif.  Pargeting  is  of  various  kind?.:  as  i.  White 
lime  and  hair-moi-tar  laid  on  bare  wails.  2.  On 
bare  laths,  afi  m  partitioning  and  plain  cieling.  .^. 
Renewing  the  infides  of  the  walls,  or  doubling 
partition  walls.  4.Rough-cafting  on  hearl-iaths. 
5.Piaftering  on  brrck-wcu-k,  with  finifhinj:  mor- 
tar, in  imiLition  of  ftone-vvork  ;  and  the  like  upon 
heart-lat+is. 

PAUHAM,  a  town  of  Antigua,  5  miles  W.  oX 
St  John's. 

(i.)  *  PAUHELION.  «./.  [<r«g.  and  r>-«;.l  A 
mock  ftui.— To  negle«a  that  fupieme  rcfplendcv- 
^y,  tiiat  fliirics  in  God,  for  thofe  dim  reprefcnta- 
tions  of  it,  that  we  fo  doat  on  in  the  creature, 
is  as  ahfurd,  as  it  were  for  a  Pcrfian  to  olfcr  his 
ficrificc  to  Siparhelioni  inftead  of  adoring  the  fui\. 
Boyle,  .  . 

(2.)  Par  HE  LION,  or  )  [from  xa^^«  rcnry  and  »??  'v 

PARIiELIUM,  J  Jjun,]  in  natural  philolor, 
phy,  is  a  meteor  in  forn^.  of  a  bright  light,  appear- 
ing on  one  Ode  of  the  fun.  Appearances  of  this 
kind  have  been  mentioned  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moden>s.  Ariftotle  obfcrves,  that  in  general 
they  are  ktvi  only  when  the  fun  is  near  the  hori- 
zon, though  he  takes  notice  of  two  that  were 
feen  in  Bofphorusfrom  morning  till  evening;  aw^ 
Pliuyhas  related  the  tiipes  when  fuch  phenomena 
vyere  obfcrved  at  Rome.  Gailendi  fays,  that  iii 
1635  and  1,636  he  often  faw  one  mock  fun.  Twp 
were  obferved  by  M.  Dc  laUir  in  1689  ;  and  the 
fin;e  number  by  Cailini  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  ia 
1700,  and  Dr  JIalley  in  1701:  r;ut  the  moft  cel^-- 
brated  appearances  of  this  kind  were  feen  at 
Romejxy  Scheiner,  by  Mufchenbroeck  at  Utrecht^ 
and  by  Heyelius  at  Sedan.  By  the  two  former^ 
4  mock  funG  were  obfeived,  and  by  the  latter  7. 
Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
fun,  though  not  always  of  the  fame  bri^htnefs, 
nor  even  of  the  lame  Ihape ;  and  when  a  number 
appear  at  once,  there  is  fome  difference  in  both 
refpcds  among  them.  Externally  they  ai'e  tinged 
with  colours  like  the  rainbow ;  and  maiy  have  a 
long  fiery  tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  paler  to- 
wards the  extremity.  Parhelia  are  generally  ac- 
companied with  coronas,  fome  of  which  are  tin- 
ged with  rainbow  colours,  but  others  are  white. 
(See  Halo.)  The-y  differ  in  number  and  li/.e-, 
but  all  agree  in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  furu  A  very  large  while 
circle,  parailcl  to  the  horizon,  generally  paflVs 
through  all  the  parhelia;  and,  ifitwtre  ertne, 
it  would  go  through  the  centre  of  the  fun.  Some- 
times there  arc  arcs  of  lefler  circles  concentric  to 
this  touching  thofe  coloured  circlts  which  fur- 
round  the  fun.  They  arc  alfo  tinged  with  Ci>- 
r      B  4  .    hnirs 
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Jours,  stvd  contain  other  parhelia.  There  arc  alfo 
faid  to  have  bceii  oth<rr  ciicics  obliquc'y  iituatcd 
with  refpcd  to  al|  thtfe.  The  order  of  the  po- 
lour?  in  thpfe  circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rain- 
bow; but  on  the  infide,  with  refpe6t  to  the  fun,, 
they  are  red,  as  is  alfo  obforved  in  many  haloes. 
Parhelia  have  been  yifiblc  for  i,  a,  3,  and  4  hours 
together;  and  in  North  America  they  are  faid  to 
continue  fome  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  fun- 
rife  to  fiinfet.  When  the  partielia  difapppar,  it 
fomctiracs  rains,  or  fnow  falls  in  the  form  of  ob- 
long fpici;;<>',  as  ^laraldi^  Weidicr,  Krafli,'and  o- 
thcrs  have  obferved  ;  and  becalife  the  afr  in  N. 
America  abounds  with  fuch  miztn  fpiculae,  which 
are  even  vifibJe  to  the  eye,  according  to  felli*  and 
Middleton,  fuch  particIeB  I  ave  been  thought  to 
be  the  caiife  of  ail  coronas  and  parhelia.  Mr "Vy ales 
iay.s  that,  at  Churchill  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  r- 
fing  of  the  fun  ia  alwayi  preceded  by  two  ipng 
flreanr;  J  of  red  li^t,  one  on  each  fu!e  of  him,  and 
about  20'"*  diftant  fn^m  hitn.  Thtfe  rife  as  the 
fun  riftf:,  and  as  they  grow  onger  begin  to  bend 
toward?  e^ch  other,  till  they  mc^t  diredly  over 
the  fmi,  juf^  as  he  rifes,  forming  there  a  kind  of 
parhelion  or  mock  fjin.  Thefe  two  dreams  of 
|'»ght,  he  0*ys,  feem  to  have  their  fource  in  two 
pthcr  parhelia,  which  riie  with  th^  true  fun  ;  and 
Jn  winter  when  the  fun  never  rifes  above  the  haze 
or  fog,  which  he  fays  is  con^antly  found  near  the 
^orizo^,  all  thiefc  accompany  him  the  whole  day, 
and  fei  \vith  Him.  Once  or  twic^  he  Yaw  a  4th 
parhelion  djrt^ly  pn<(er  the  fun  ;  but  this  is  not 
common,  The(e  fa<fts  being  ccnftant,  arc  very 
Valuable,  and  may  throw  great  light  on  the  thep- 
ry  of  thefc  remarkable  phenomena.  Sometimes 
parhelia  appgar  in  a  different  manner;  as  when 
fhrec  funs  have  been  fcen  in  the  fame  vertical 
Circle,  well  deftned,  and  toqchmip  one  another. 
The  trpc  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  loweft 
touched  the  horizon ;  and  they  fet  one  after  the 
Other,  ^hh  appearance  was  fecn  by  Maieziew 
in  1722.  Other  appearances  flmihr  to  this  are 
recited  by  M«  Mufchenbroeck.  Sometimes  the 
ifun  has  riftn  or  fet  with  a  luminous  tail  projeA- 
irig  fiprn  him,  of  the  faipe  breadth  wit^  his  dia- 
meter, and  perpendicular  to  f he  horizon.  Such 
^n  appearance  was  ften  by  Caffini  in  1672  nnd 
1^95,  by  De  la  Hire  in  170a,  and  by  Mr  Eliis  jn 
liudfou'c;  Ihy.  As  M-  f^  iMi?c  was  walking  on  the 
banl^8  ot  the  rivor  La  Plata,  he  faw  the  lun  riling 
Over  the  rjyer  with  a  »U'r.?nous  tail  projccling 
d  >  nwards,  which  contthuec!  till  he  was  fix  de- 
grees high.  Paras ELEN.t,  or  mock  moons,  have 
alfo  been  fcen,  aCcompar^ied  with  tails  and  Co- 
iuured  circles,  like  thofe  which  accompany  the 
parhtlia.  An  account  of  fcveral,  and  a  parlicu- 
far  defcription  of  a  fine  apuearanct  of  this  kind, 
ii'.iy  be  fc^n  in  Mufchenbroeck.  The  'Roman 
phtiiorpenan,  obferved  by  §cheincr,  is  famous  on 
account  of  its  having  been  tt^c  firft  appearance  of 
ih'.'  kind  that  engaged  the  attention  of  plnlo- 
fophefs,  It  is  repi'jrfented  ip  /*/.  CCLXIX. /^^ 
1.  in  which  A  is  the  place  of  the  ol)fcrver,  B  his 
icnitb,  C  the  \fuc  fun,  AB  a  plane  palling  thru' 
ihc  obfervcr^s  eye,  the  true  fun,  and  the  zenith. 
About  the  fun  C,  there  appeared  two  concentric 
rirjgR,  not  complete,  but  dlvcrfificd  with  colours. 
The  jclfer  of  tljera,  DpF,  was  fuller^  and  more 
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perit<5l;  and  though  it  was  open  from  t)  to  P, 
yet  thofe  ends  were  perpetually  endeavouriitg  to 
unite  ;  and  fometimes  they  did  fo.     The  outer  of 
thefe  rings  was  much  fainter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  he 
difcernible.  It  had,  howrver,  a  variety  of  colours; 
but  was  very  inconftant.  The  third  circle,  KLMN, 
was  very  large,  and  aU  over  white,  palling  thro* 
the  middle  of  the  fun,  and  everywhere  parallel  to 
the  horizon.    At  tirft  this  circle  was  entire ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  appearance  it  was  weak 
and  ragged,  fo  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M 
towards  N.    In  the  interfe^ion  of  this  circle,  and 
the  outward  ins  OKI,  there  broke  out  two  par- 
helia, or  mock  funs,  N  and  K,  not  quite  perfe^; 
K  being  rather  weak,  but  N  llione  brighter  ai'cj  ' 
ftronger.     The  brightnefs  of  the  middle  of  them  1 
was  fomethinj;  like  that  of  the  fun ;  but  towards  | 
the  edges  they  were  tinged  w»th  colours  like  thole 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  they  were  uneven  and  rag- 
ged.    The  parhelion  N  was  a  littlt  wavering,  and  j 
fent  owt  a  fpiked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour  ft)itit-wh.*t| 
fiery,  the  length  of  which  was  continually  chang-i 
ing.    The  parhelia  at  L  and  M  in  the  horizontal 
ring  were  not  fo  bright  as  the  former ;  but  wcr? 
rounder,  and  white,  hkc  the  circle  in  which  they 
were  placed.     The  parhelion  N  difappcnrcd  be- 
fore  Kj   and   while   M    jrew    fainter,   K    grew 
brighter,  and  vanilbed  the  lalt  of  iil.    The  order 
of  the  colours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the 
fame  as  in  the  common  ha!(is,  namely,  r^d  next 
the  fun  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  w  jf 
alfo  about  45** ;  which  is  the  ulual  fize  of  a  halo. 
The  rev.  Dr  Hamilton  fent  the  following  acrount| 
of  parhelia  fecn  at  Cookftown  to  the  Roviil  Irilh 
Academy*— *«  Wcdnefday*  Sept.  24th,  1793,  an  li 
was  preparing  to  ohferve  the  fun  pafiinj;  tbrou^iH 
the  meridian  before  the  firft  limb  touched    the 
centre  wire,   it   was   ohfcured   by  a   dark    weti 
defined  cloud,  about  xo®  in  diameter.    Upon  go^ 
ing  td  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  it    1I 
^yas  likely  foon  to  pafs  off  the  diik  of  the  fun,  J 
obferved  the  following  phenomena :    From   tb« 
weficrn  edge  of  the  chmd  ifi'ued  a  luminous  «rt 
paf^llel  to  the   liorizon,  pcr^eftly  well  rfcfiuird 
extending  cxa^iy  to  the  northern  meridrar* ;   i 
was  abopt  30'  broad,  white,  and  ended  In  a  blpitt 
ed  termination.     On  it  were  two  parhelia  ;  tfei 
ncareft  to  the  fpn  difplayihg  the  prifmatfc  co 
lours ;  the  remote  one  white,  and  both  ill  defi 
ned.     In  a  lliort  time  the  cloud  bad  palfVd  of! 
and  ftiowcd  the  luminous  ainiicanlar,  reachitj; 
perfeift  to  the  true  fun.     While  things  were  thii 
fituated,  I  meafured  with  an  accurate  fextant  th 
diftances  of  tlie  parhelia  1  I  found  the  coloured 
one  26°,  the  rt^moter  one  90%  from  the  true  Tur 
Tuft  as  1  had  done  this,  a  ntw  and  prifmatic  circl 
furrounded  the  fun,  immediately  within  the  pri 
m^tic  parhelion.  A^^d  now  another  colourrd   pai 
hclion  appeared  on  the  eaftern  board.    The  iti 
taut,  with  its  face  up  and  down,  exadtly  meaftsre 
thi**  aiid  the  former  at  the  original  diftancc    < 
16*';  fhe  lyminous  iilmicantar  Hill  remaining  ptr 
fe^.     In  aWut   lo  or  12  minutes  wliitilh    hai 
clouds  camp  i^n,  and  ohfcured  all  thefe  u neon 
mon  appearances,     I  did  not  oblerve  that  the  a\ 
mofpHericai  phenomena  before  or  after  ivrrc 
all  uncommon.  The  wind  a  light  breeze  at  SS" 
3ar.  ^,6  riftng.    Thermometer  s5-     1"  ^fe"' 
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5M  irpTfcntf  the  fouth  meridian ;  NM  north 
oefidwn ;  PP  the  pnfmatic  circle,  with  two  prif- 
ciioc  funs  or  parhelia,  at  ^6^  diftance  on  each 
idt  the  true  fuo ;  W  the  white  parhelion,  at  90** 
ciiUnce  from  the  true  fun  ;  LA  the  luminous  al- 
nicMtar;  and  HO  the  horizon.  Varii>Uii  hypo- 
t^s  h.ivc  been  framed  by  philofophers  to  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon,  particularly  by  M. 
MjTcttc,  Defcartes,  and  Huygens.  None  of 
itflB,  feowcTer,  arc  fatisfad^ory :  but  readers  who 
rftto  become  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
ftift  Huy^ens's  difllrtation  on  this  fubjc<5l,  in 
&DJth\  Optics  book  i.  ch.  11.  Mufchcnbroeck's 
htrodtiAion,  Sec,  vol.  xv.  p.  1038,  &c.  4to. ;  but 
e^aliT  Dr  Prieftley's  Hiftory  of  Vilion,  Light, 
hid  Ctjlours,  ▼oi.  ii.  p.  613,  &c. 

li.}  PARIA,  or  New  Andalusia,  a  country 
o(  Terra  Firma  in  S.  America  ;  hounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  North  Sea  ;  E.  by  Surinam ;  S.  by 
Goiana,  and  W.  by  New  Granada  and  the  Ca- 
ncels. See  Andalusia,  Nlw.^  Cumana  is  the 
opiM.    See  Cum  A  MA. 

U)  PAtiA,  a  diftrid  of  S.  America,  in  La  Pln- 
tt,  bt{^Tnnin|:  1  ic  miles  NW,  of  the  city  of  La  Pla- 
t4,  iftd  extending  120  miles.  The  climate  is  cold, 
and  the  foii  barrtn  ;  but  it  h?s  filver  mines,  and 
abounds  with  cattle.  Its  cheefe  is  much  cfteemed, 
lad  ciported  through  all  the  provi^  ces  of  Peru. 
(i.)  PARIAN,  adj.  Of  or  from  Paros. 
[i.]  Parian  Chronicle.  See  Arundelian 
MitiLCS.  5  I — .V  Under  that  article,  we  have 
fito  is  full  a  view  of  the  ar^Miments  for  and  a- 
preftthe  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  as 
theiiskjeA  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature  of 
our  work  would  admit.  Such  of  our  readers 
b-^»rtcf,  as  wiih  for  fiirther  information  on  this 
Iftrert*  (which  w  equally  interefting  to  the  fcho- 
Urinil  to  the  antiquarian,)  we  mnft  refer  to  Ko- 
btn&n'i  attack,  and  to  Gough'a  learned  and  ju- 
dJTJotts  rindication  of  their  authenticity,  publiih- 
t>im  ArcbucJogia  for  1789.  The  extent  of  hi« 
lonii^,  and  the  folidity  of  his  arguments,  ap- 
K*"*  upon  the  whole,  to  outweigh  theobjedrons 
Ulm  fcnfible  and  p  aulible  opponent.  Hewlett's 
^<k  upon  the  fawie  fide  of  the  queftion  is  alfo 

(j.)  Pariak  Marble,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
ticieients,  the  white  marble  nfcd  then,  and  to 
thijdiy,  for  carving  ftatucs,  &c.  and  called  by 
0^  at  this  time  statuary  marble.  Too  many 
'f  ti»e  later  writers  have  confounded  all  the 
•trte  marbks  under  the  name  of  the  Parian; 
^'dacoop  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other 
»ii«te  marbles  have  the  common  nnme  of  alaba/- 
t'"i;  (q  thai  it  is  in  general  forgotten  among 
t^ffi,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  alabaftei*  dit- 
f-Trai  from  marble ;'  which,  however,  is  truly  the 
^k,  Aimoft  all  the  world  alfo  have  confound- 
«Jtte  Carrara  fnarbie  with  this,  though  they  arc 
^^^  vcrjr  different ;  the  Carrara  kind  bcine  of 
i  fecr  ftridorc  and  clearer  white  than  the  Pari- 
=p ;  bot  Icfs  bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut, 
rc'5  not  capable  of  fo  glittering  a  p^jlifh.  The 
^^  Rtrian  marble  ha)  ufually  fomewhat  of  a 
f«n  bhnlh  tioire  among  the  white,  and  often  has 
-'tieTein*  in  ditferent  parts  of  it.  It  isjuppofed 
ty  fome  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  ifland  Pa- 
t^h  (Sec  Paeos,)  where  it  was  tirft  found  5   but 
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others  will  have  it  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
Agoracritus  Parius,  a  famous  ftatuary,  who  en- 
nobled it  by  cutting  a  ftatue  of  Venus  in  it. 
PARIANI,  the  inhabitants  of  Parium. 
PARIAS,  or  Per  RE  AS,  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  Co 
peculiarly  degraded  beyond  all  others,  that  they 
live  by  thcmfelves  in  the  out-ikirts  of  towns : 
and,  in  the  country,  build   their  houfes   apart, 
from  the  villager,  or  rather  have  village?  of  their 
own,  fumilhed  with   wells;  for  they  dare  not 
fetch  water  horn  thofe  which  other  families  make 
ufe  of;  and,  left  thefe  latter  Ihould  inadvertently 
go  to  one  of  theirs,  they  are  obliged  to  fcatter 
the  bones  of  dead  cattle  about  their  wells,  that 
they  may  be  known.     They  dare  not  in  cities 
pafs  through  the  llreets  where  the  Bramins  live  5 
nor  fet  foot  in  the  villages  where  they  dwell  j  nor 
enter  a  temple,  either  of  their  god  Wiftnow  or 
Efwara ;  becaufe  they  are  held  impure.    They 
get  their  bread  by  fowing,  digging,  and  building 
'  the  walls  of  mud  hojifes ;  moft  of  thofe  inhabited 
by  the  common  people  being  raifcd  by  thefe  Pa- 
rias  ;  who  do  all  fuch  kinds  of  dirty  work  as  o- 
ther  people  will  not  meddle  with.    Nor  is  their 
diet  much  more  cleanly ;  for  they  eat  cows,  hor- 
fes,  fowls,  or  other  carrion,  which  die  of  them- 
felves.     One  would  Icarce  imagine,  that  conten- 
tions  for  precedency  ihould  ever  occur  among 
a  people  who  have  renounced  all  cleanlinefs,and, 
like  fwine,  wallow  in  filth  ;  and  who  are  held  in 
fuch  utter  contempt  by  the  reft  of  the  Hindoos  j 
yet  pride  has>divided  the  P^rias  into  two  clafles: 
the  firft  arc  (imply  called   Parias,    the   other 
Seriperfs.    The  employment  of  thefe  laft  is  to 
go  about  felling  leather,  which  they  drefb  ;    alfo 
to  make  bridles,  and  fome  of  them  ftrve  for  fol- 
diers.     The  Parian,  who  reckon  themfelves  the 
betttr  Camily,  will  not  cat  in  the  houfes  of  the 
Scriperes ;  who  muft  pay  them  refpecft,  by  lifting 
their  hands  aloft,    and  ftanding  upright  before 
them.    The  Seripere?,  when  they  marry,  cannot 
fet  up  a  pandal,  a  kind  of  garland,  before  their 
doors,  made  with  more  than  three  ftakes  or  trees  j 
elfe  the  whole  city  would  be  in  motion.    They 
are,  in  fa<ft,  fiaves  ;  for  when  any  perfon  of  au- 
thority dies  in  the  families  of  the  Komiils,  Sittis, 
Palis,  farriers,  or  goldfmiths,  and  the  relations  in(^ 
dine  to  give  fome  clothes  to  the  Seriperes,  their 
beards  muft  be  fliaven  ;   and  when  the  corpfe  t* 
carried  out  of  town  to  be  burned  or  intetred^ 
they  muft  do  that  office  5  for  which  each  receives 
a  piece  of  fiiver,  worth  3^  fous.    Thtfe  Scriperes 
are  called  at  Surat  Ha ia Ichors ;   that  is,  in  the 
Perfian  language,  eatallsy  or  eaters  at  large*  No- 
thmg  can  offend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  calU 
ed  an  Halalchor ;   yet  thefe  poor  people  fubmit 
to  all  this  drudgery  and  contempt  without  repin- 
ing.   They  are  very  ftupid,  aud  ignorant,  and  e- 
vcn  vicious,  from  their  wi-etched  way  of  life :  the 
Bramins  and  nobility  fhun  thefh  as  if  they  bad 
the  plague,  and  look  on  the  meeting  a  Paria  as 
the  greateft  misfortune.    To  come  near  one  of 
them  is  a  fin,  to  touch  them  a  facrilege.     If  a 
Paria  were  dying,  it  is  infamy  to  vifit  him,  or  to 
give  him  the  |caft  afliftancc,  even  in  the  utmoft 
diftrefs,    A  Bramin  who  touches  a  Paria,  imme- 
diately walhes  himfelf  from  the  impurity.    Even 
their  fhadgw  and  breath  being  reckoned  con  tag  i- 
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rcs/the^'  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
their  towns,  that  the  wefttriy  winds  which  reign 
ill  tliis  country'  may  keep  back  their  breath.  And 
n  Bramm  may  kill  one  of  thcfe  unhappy  crea- 
tnrts,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  by  petting  out  of 
his  way :  In  fliort,  they  -think  them  reprobated 
by  Oud,  and  believe  the  fouis  of  the  damiied«en- 
ttr  into  the  Parias,  to  be  punifhed  for  their  ciimeP. 
Yet  the  miflion  have  found  among  thefe -dregs  of 
the  people  very  adtive  zealous  (.atcchifts,  who  try 
their  labours  have  very  nnich  contributed  to  the 
converlion  of  their  countn'n^n,  particularly  one 
Rajanaiken,  a  Paria  foldier,  who,  of  all  the  infe- 
rior miflioharies,  has  <liftingiiifhed  hm>ftlf  moft 
hy  his  labours  and  fufftrings.  ' 

PARICHIA.    See  Paros,  N°  a. 

PAUIDRONG,  a  town  of  Thibet.  Lon.  «8. 
34.  E.  Lat.  28.  o.  N. 

PARLED,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Mcufe;  6  miles  SSE.  of  Eitain^,  and  12  E.  uf 
Verdun. 

PARIESOVATZ,  a  town  of  Croatia. 

*  PARIETAL.  M".  Ifrom  ^ar/d/,  Latin.]  Con- 
ilitutinjr  the  fides  or  .walls.— The  lower  part  of 
the  parietai  and  upper  pm  of  the  temporal  bone« 
*vcrc  fradured.  Sharp, 

PARIETAIJA  OssA.    Sec  Aajatomy,  §  119. 

PARIETARIA,  Pelxitory  of  the  Wall; 
a  genus  of  the  monacia  order,  "belonging  to  the 
polygamia  c<afs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  53d  order, 5fc7^ii^.  The 
-calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quadntiJ  ;  there  is 
iu)  corolla  ;  thene  are  4  ftamina ;  one  ftyle  ;  and 
one  feed,  fuperior  and  elon|;at<d.  The  female 
^•alyx  isquadnfid;  there  is  no  corolla;  nor  arc 
Iherc  any  (lamina.  There  is  one  ftyle  ;  and  one 
feed  fuperior^  and  clong^ited.  There  are  fix  (pe- 
cie?,  of  which  the 

Parietaria  OF-Fic;NALi5iS'ufed  in  medicine. 
Thjs  has  a  creeping  root.  The  ftaik  grows  ere^^, 
is  rough  to  the  touch,  aod  adhefrve.  The  leaves 
^rc  alternate,  elliptical,  lanceolate,  veined,  and  a 
iittic  rough.  The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  ai« 
of  the  leaves,  in  feffile,  branched,  verticillate  ckif- 
Jers,  of  a  grcenifli  colour  tinged  with  red-  The 
anthers  have  a  great  degree /)f  fen fibility;  for,  if 
irritated  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  they  fly  from 
the  calyx  with  elaftic  force,  and  throw  out  their 
4>owder.  The  plant  has  a  cooling  and  diuretic 
/tjuaiity.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  inter- 
nally, or  a  fom.entatron  txternnlly  applied,  have 
bten  found  ferviceable  in  the  ftrangury.  The 
|.>iant  laid  upon  heaps  of  cotton  iufefted  with  wee- 
viis,  16  faid  to  drive  away  thofe  deftruttlive  in- 
JeCts. 

•  PARIETARY.  n.  /.  [panctairc,  Fr.]  An 
iicrb.  /tinf, 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
•inclofures  or  membranes  that  ftop  tip  or  clofethc 
hollow  parts  of  the  body;  efpecia^y  thofe  of  the 
heart,  the  thorax,  5:c.  The  paiietes  of  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart  are  of  unequal  ftrength 
and  thickncfs ;  the  left  exceeding  the  right,  be- 
<:aufe  of  \{i  offrce,  which  is  to  force  the.  blood 
through  all  pails  of  Llie  body;  whereas  the  right 
^niy  drives  it  through  the  lungs. 

PAJ^IGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
tntnt  of  the  jSartc :  9  miles  SE.  cf  rkLujs. 
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PARILTA.    See  Pales. 

PARILLA,  or  Santa  PariUa,  a  town  of  Pcm,iii 
Lima,  on  the  Santa,  near  the  coaft,  50  miles  S.ol 
Truxiilo,  and  ajo  NW.  of  Lima.  Lon»  77. 50.  W 
Lat.«.  36.  S. 

PARILOVA,  a  town  ofKuffia,  in  Irkuifk. 

(i.)  PARINA  Canxtha,  a  province  of  Pen? 
S.  of  Ouamanga4  fertile  4n  com  and  -truits,  aoc 
abounding  with  cattle,  as  well  as  with  ^d  aru 
lilver  mines. 

(2.)  Parina  Coca«,  a  province  of  Lima,  7 
miles  long ;  which  alfo  abounds  with  gold  ani 
filvcr  mines,  paftures,  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits. 

♦  PARING,  p,  /  [from  ^arr.)  That  which  i 
pared  off  any  thing  ;  the  nnd. — Vu-gin'ty  breed 
mites,  much  like  a  cheofe^  and  confuaec  illclf  t 
i^z  tcry  parmg,  $/.<i^.'^ 

To  his  gucfl,  thi>'  no  way  fparing, 

He  eat  hinjlelf  th«  rr^d  axx^pariftg.  Popt 

— Ill  May,  after  rain,  pare  oft  the  furface  of  th 
rarth,  and  with  ihe  parmgj  raife  your  hiils  higl 
and  enlarge  their  bi-eadth.  Moit,  Hujh, 

PARIPE,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  Bahia. 

(1.)  PARIS,  in  fabulouR  hiOory,  the  fonof  P^ 
am,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba^  alfo  named  AU> 
ander.  He  was  decreed,  even  before  his  birll 
to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when  h 
mother,  in  tlie  firft  months  of  her  pregnancy,  ha 
di-eamed  that  (he  fliould  bring  forth  a  torch  whic 
would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  ibotl)Ciyers  ton 
t«ld  the  calamfties  which  wiere  to  be  expe^c 
from  the  imprudence  of  her  future fon,  and  whic 
would  end  in  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pn 
vent  fo  great  a  calimity,  ordered  -his  flavc  Archi 
laus  to  deflroy  the  child  as  foon  as  he  was  bor 
The  flave  only  expofed  the  child  on  mount  Id 
where  the  fliephcrds  of  ^he  place  foynd  him,  an 
educated  him  as  their  own.  Some  fay  aihc  bt; 
facklcd  him.  Though  educated  among  fhcphen 
and  pcafants,  he  garc  very  jcarly  proofs  of  couraj 
and  intrepidity  4  and  from  his  q^c  in  protedir 
the  flockd^of  mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of  t! 
wild  beafts  he  was  named,  JUxamUr^  a  help 
of  men.  He  gained  the  cfteem  of  all  the  flie] 
herds  and  his  maoly  deportment  recommcndt 
him  to  XEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  man 
ed,  and  with  whom  be  lived  wit^  the  moft  p»a 
fc(5t  tendtrnefs.  Their  conjugal  peace  was,  hoi 
ever,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  Ate,  the  goddess  of  difcor 
who  had  not  been  invited  to  partake  of  lhecnt<; 
taJnment,  ihowed  her  drfjpleafure,  by  throwii 
into  the  aflembly  of  the  gods  who  were  at  tl 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  ( 
which  were  written  the  wards,  L^t  it  be  giixn 
ihe  faireft.  All  the  goddcfVes  claimed  it  as  th.^ 
©wii ;  the  contention  at  firft  became  general  ;  b> 
at  lall  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Miner* 
wifhed  to  difpute  their  refpeiSivc  right  to  beau  I 
The  gods,  Ainwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an  ; 
fair  fo  dehcate  in  its  nature,  appointed  Paris 
-adjudge  the  prize.  The  goddclfes  appeared  li 
fore  their  JAidge  without  covering  or  orname  j 
and  each  endeavoured  by  promifes  to  influcri 
his  ju<Jgment.  Juno  promifed  him  a  ktnf^oii 
Minerva,  wifdom  and  military  glory  ;  and  Ver 
the  faireft  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife.  (I 
vid.  llrroid.  1 7.  v.  118.]    After  he  had  heard  thi 
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fcfcn}  claims  an  J  prom  ifes,  Paris  aUjudged  the 

fiitt  to  Yenos,  anil  gave  bcr  the  goliitii  apple. 

Tbjdfcifion  drew  upon  the  judge  and  hi»  tarai- 

^  the  rricntment  ©♦the    two  other  goddcfTcS. 

S>Mi  rftrr,  Pf«m  propoltrd  a  conieft  among  h» 

Ut  uid  other  princes,  arul  promii'ed  to  reward 

tk  cooqatior  with   one   of  the  fiocft  bulls  of 

BossWa,    His  rsiitfancs  were  ftnt  to  procure 

i^i^cDil,  aad  it  was  found  in  the  polTcfUon  of 

?i>  who  rciu4ftantly  yielded  It.    But  he  went 

b Troy  ifld  entered  the  lifts  of  the  combatants. 

flctajjrcetred  with  applau4t,  and  obtained  the 

roan  cTcr  his  riTals,  Neftor  the  fon  of  Nelcus, 

Ctctus  ion  of  Neptancr  Polites,  IleWnus,  and 

Dopkbu.  fbns  of  Priam.    He  litbewi<re  obtained 

a feperiority  over  Hedor  himfelf  j  wbo^  enraged 

t5!«  bimfdf  conquered  by  an  unknown  ftranger, 

pwfocd  hiu  clofdy ;    and  Paris  muft  have  falkn 

a  riduD  to  hi&  rage»  Bad  he  not  fled  to  the  altar 

ctjopitfT.    This  facred  retreat   prefcrved  his 

Isif.MdCafTandra,  thie  daughter  of  Priam,  ftnjck 

*shihc&miUiity  uf  the  features  of  Paris  with 

^  d  ha  brothers^  inquired  his^  birth  and  bis 

Kf.   Prom  thefc  circumftances  Ihe  difcovercd 

tkat  be  was  her  brother,  and  as  Tach  introduced 

^  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers-    Priam 

ickawledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  and  aU  jealousy 

ttaWamonfTthc  brothers.    Pkris  did  not  long 

»?«*«  iai<fli?c ;  be  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  will- 

Bj  to  redeciB  Hcfione  his  fathcr*s  fiftcr,  whom 

St^oaes  had  carried  away,  and  obliged  to  marry 

Teaco  ihr  f.>n  of  .^acus.     This  was  the  prc- 

teidaotrre  of  his  voyageybnt  tHe  caufcs  were 

fe*&rcnt.    Hdcn   waa  the  faircft  woman  of 

^i^aod  Ventts'Kad  promifcd  her  to  him.  He 

*^«rtjfc  wcot  to  Spavta,  the  refidence  of  Helen, 

*^lad  aunied  Menelaus.     He  was  received 

^J^pntrrfpett  ;  bat  he  abufed  the  hofpitality 

^^^-caui,  .ti}j  wh^c  the  hufbin  i  \ras  abfcnt 

*'Cnte^perfuajfj  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and 

tolfloAfia,    Priam  received  her  without  diiTi- 

cayi  a  his  fifter  was  then  detamed  in  a  foreign 

*^^t  2iul  as  be  wifhcd  to  ftiow  himfelf  sis  hof- 

^aipofiblc  to  the  Greeks.     Thi«  aifair  was 

*^pfci*3i?c  0*  ferions  confcc^uences.     When 

JjJ^had  married  Heitn,  all  her  fuitdrs  had 

^•AthcinfclTcs  by  a  fokmn  OHth  to  defend  her 

"^«rv'  fiolence  ;  and  therefore  he  reminded 

^rffteirengasrernents,  and  called  upon  them 

^^i«»erhtr.    Upon  this  all   Greece  took  up 

•*!  AtiincmnoTi    was  chofen   general  of  the 

^■"irt  force*,  and  a  regular  war  w^s  begim. 

"V meanwhile,  who  had  refufed  Helen  to  the 

?^^o«iind  cmhaffies  of  the  Greek?,  arnned  him- 

*J»*tt  kit  brothers  and  fubje^^s,  to  oppofc  the 

^'^^Ti  btrt  he  fought  with  little  courage,  and 

*^Kry  fight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  fo 

^JJ^ia.'urcd,  hi^  courage  vanilhed,  and  he  re- 

"■••oQi  the  army.     In   a  combat  with  Mcne- 

'•jnm  nuft  have  prrifhed,  had  not  Venns  in- 

'^^^^  He  womuled,  however,  in  aiiother  bat- 

-•^Hieiuon,  Euryphilos,  and  Diome ties ;   and, 

'■*fii|iofomt,   he  killed  with  an  arrow  tlie 

?«^!net.    The  death  of  Paris  is  diffLTent}y 

^^*A!  fome  Qy  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 

^^  tke  poifontd  arrows  of  Phitoc'tetes  ;    and 

rfj®  be  found    himfclf    languid    by    his 

^^^i  he  ordcrc4  bimfcif  to  be  carried  to  tk; 


5    )  PAR 

feet  of  CEnone^  whom  he  had  bafcly  abandoncff^ 
and  who  had  foretold  him  that  he  would  folicit 
her  afliilance  in  his  dying  moments.  lie  expired 
before  he  eame  i«to  the  prticnce  of  (Enone,  who 
threw  herfeif  upon  his  body,  and  ftahbcd  hcrfclf 
to  the  heart.  According  to  others,  Pans  did  not 
immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Ptfio- 
ponnefus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coafts  of  E- 
gypt,  where  Proteus^  the  king  of  the  country, 
detained  him.  He  died  about  ii88  B.  C.  See 
Troy. 

(i.)  Paris,  Matthew^  one  of  the  heft  Englifli 
hiftorians,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  lat- 
'tcr  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Leiand,  his  o- 
rigiflal  biographer^  informs  U3,  that  lie  was  a 
monk  of  St  Alban's,  and  that  he  was  ftnt  by  Pope 
Innocent  to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at 
Holm  in  Norway.  Bp.  Bale  adds,  that,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  he  was  much  cllef  me (t 
by  Henry  HI,  who  ordered  him  to  write  the  bi(V 
tory  of  his  reign.  Fuller  makes  htm  a  native  of 
Cambridgclhire,.  and  (ays,  he  >vas  Cent  by  the 
pope  to  vilk  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Nor- 
wich. Paris  died  in  the  monaftcry  of  St  Alban** 
in  t'%s9»  I^  w^  A  ni3i)  of  extraordinary  know- 
ledge for  the  i.Uh  century  ;  of  an  excellent  mo- 
'  ral  chara<5lcr,  and,  as  an  hiftorian,  of  ftrnft  inte- 
grity. His  works  are,  i.  Hijioriu  ab  Adanto  ad 
Conqutlium  AitgVtXy  lib.  i.  M.  S.  col.  C.  C.  Cantab. 
c.  ix.  M  )ft  of  this  book  is  tranfcribed,  by  Mat- 
thew of  Weftminfter,  into  the  fifft  part  of  his 
Flortlegium,  ju  Hi/foria  major,  feu  rertitn  Anj^lica^ 
narum  bi/ioria  a  Qui,  Conquejioris  adventu  ad  an- 
ntim  4^  Henrici  III.  &c.  feveral  times  printed.  3* 
Ft  tit  dttorum  Offam^y  Mercia  regunty  S»  Alham 
fimdatortim.  4,  Gejfa  ai  abbatttm  S,  Albani,  5. 
Atiditamenta  cbromcorum  ad  hifi,  nrnjori'^i ;  print.- 
ed,  6.  Hijforia  minora  Jhvt  epitome  majons  hj/ionu:  ; 
MS.     Belidcs  many  other  things  in  MS. 

(3.)  Paris,  in  gcography^ilv:  capital  of  France: 
is  fituated  &n  the  nver  Se'ncr,  in  iht  depai'tment 
of  Paris,  and  ci-devant  ilk  of  Fr^iru-t ,  being  one 
of  the  largeft  and  rtntft  cities  in  EurMpf.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ann.-^.t  Parish; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  L.itm  name  of 
LuTETiA,  from  Lutumy  mud,  the  pi  :v:e  where  it 
now  ftands  having  been  anciently  very  marfliy 
and  muddy.  Ever  fince  the  reign  of  1  lugh  Capet, 
that  i:5,  tor  above  800  years,.thi.s  city  ii  ith  been  the 
ufaal  rc*3dcnce  of  the  kings  of  Fr.ui 'c;  it  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and,  including  the  fu'ourbs,,  about 
15  KngHih  miles,  in  circumference.  The  number 
of  its  it»hal)itants  13  computed  at  ah'jve  8oo,oogi; 
that  of  its  lUct'ts  above  icoo;  a^^J  that  of  it» 
houfcs  upivarcisof  24,000,  exchiUvt  of  the  public 
ftru\flares  of  all  forts.  Its  greatell:  dtf<:dt  is  the 
want  of  good  water.  The  ftreets  arc  narrow,  but 
Weil  biiik,  paved,  and  lighted,  Tlit  number  of 
churciies,  hofpitals;  market-phcts,  fountains 
gates,  and  bridges,  in  this  city  ii>  vt  i  y  great ;  bcr 
fides  the  National  Institute,  wl  ich  fupplica 
the  place  of  the  ci-devant  academics,  public  lib- 
raries, &C.  and  above  loo  hotels,  iome  of  them 
very  ftalcly*  That  part  called  i/r  Citjy  lies  in 
the  centre,  and  con fi lis  of  three  i fin tu Is  formed  by 
the  S;finej  't-fc.  the  iiles  of  Palais,  ?,\)tre  Dame, 
and  Luuvicrs.  It  is  the  princip;*!  ■  >f  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  lud  comait^ 

the 
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Ihc  following  remarkable  ftru^ures:  i 
bridges ;  of  which  fome  arc  of  wood,  and  others 
of  floney  and  have  mo(t  of  them  a  row  of  houfes 
on  each  fide.  The  chief  of  thcfe  are  the  Pont 
ncuf  and  Pont  royal :  the  firft  confifts  of  la  arch- 
es, which,  properly  fpeaking,  make  two  bridges, 
the  one  leading  from  the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain 
to  the  city,  and  the  other  from  thence  to  that 


(     16    )  PAR 

Several  by  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Ikrealfo^ 
the  ci-devant  royal  academies  held  their  meet 
ings,  (See  Academy,  N'*  I,  3  ;  IJ,  3,  5  ;  VIJl,? 
XIII,  9,  II,  12.)  10.  Le  Pala'u  Rojalt  built  b| 
Card.  Richelieu,  in  1636.  It  contained  pidturtj 
to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  livres,  which  weii 
purcbafed  by  Richelieu,  and  of  which  a  part  bd 
longed  to  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,    xi.  Tl^ 


part  called  la  Vtlle ;  there  is  a  carriage-way  in  the*'*  ThmUeriesy  fo  called   from  a  tile  or  brick-kilj 


middle  30  feet  broad,  and  foot  walks  on  each 
fide,  raifed  two  feet  high ;  and  in  the  centre  flood, 
before  the  revolution,  a  brafsftatue  of  king  Henry 
IV.  on  horfeback ;  but  it  was  deftroyed  during 
the  anti-monarchical  mania,  in  179a.  On  this 
bridge  is  alfo  the  building  called  La  Samaritainet 
from  a  group  of  figures  upon  it  reprefenting  our 
Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  (landing  near 
Jacob's  well.  Here  ib  a  pump  to  raife  the  water, 
which  through  feveral  pipes  Cupplies  the  quarter 
of  the  Louvre,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Pant-royal,  which  leads  to  the  Thuilleries, 
was  built  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  room  of 
a  wooden  bridge  that  was  carried  away  by  the 
current  in  1684.  a.  The  cathedral  of  iVo/rr  DamCi 
or  our  Lady,  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
which  is  a  large  (lately  Gothic  (IruAure,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  king  Childeric,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Here,  bcfides  other  great 
pcrfonages,  are  interred  the  cardinals  de  Retz  and 
Noaillcs.  From  the  two  fquare  towers  belonging 
to  it,  is  a  noble  profpeft  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
i>ouring  country.  HeT$;;is  a  vaft  quantity  of  gold 
and  filvcr  plate,  rich  tawdry,  5c c.  and  formerly 
there  were  50  canons.  Near  it  flood  the  palace  of 
the  Abp.  in  which  is  the  advocates*  'library.  3. 
The  priory  and  parifh  church  of  St  Bartbolome<w  ; 
the  lafl  of  which  is.  tlie  mod  beautiful  in  aii  thi« 
part  of  the  city,  and  (lands  near  the  Pabis.  4. 
The  Pala'u^  which  giwes  name  to  an  illanJ,  and 
in  which  the  parliament,  with  many  other  courts, 
were  formerly  held.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Palais :  in  which  is  alfo  the  pri- 
fon,  or  iaii,  called  La  Concicrgerie,  5.  The  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  n«.)(l  ancient  and  largefl  hofpital  in  Pa- 
ris, in  which  8000  fick  ^r\K\  infirm  poor  are  taken 
care  of.  6.  The  hofpital  of  St  Catharine,  where 
poor  women  and  maidens  are  entertained  three 
days.  6.  The  Grande  Chatelct.  7.  Fort  TEveque, 
in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prifon,  near  the  flreet 
La  Fcrroniere,  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  dabbed  by 
Kaviiliac.  8.  St  Germain  TAuxerrois.  9.  The 
Louvre,  an  ancient  royal  palace,  of  which  a  part 
was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  On  one  of  its  gates 
is  the  following  infcription,  Dum  totum  impleat 
orbem  :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  May  it  lafl 
till  the  owner  of  it  hath  extended  his  fway  over 
the  whole  world :"  which  implies  what  the 
French  kings  have  .conftantly  aimed  at ;  as  well 
«s  what  the  Firfl  Conful,  now  about  to  be  crown- 


which  flood  there  formerly.  Behind  it  are  ple^ 
fant  gardens,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  plantcj 
with  ever»greens,  5^c.  with  beautiful  parterres,  j 
fine  fountains,  and  a  canal.  Behind  tiie  Thuiil^ 
ries,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  pleafant  walk! 
compofed  of  4  rows  of  lofty  elms,  to  which  v^ 
crowds  of  people  refort,  as  well  as  to  the  garden 
In  the  palace  is  a  fpacious  and  magnificent  thei 
tre ;  and  hard  by  it  are  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  tl! 
church  of  St  Roche.  11.  La  Place  de  Loms\ 
Grand^  a  very  beautiful  fquare,  in  the  centre  \ 
which  was  an  equedrian  ftatue  of  that  king,  whi< 
was  alfo  demolifhed  by  the  democrates.  13.  T( 
Place,  or  Square  des  FiSoireSf  which  is  round,  ^\\ 
contained  a  flatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  brafs,  | 
reeled  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Fuiilade,  with  this  ii 
fcription,  Vjro  immortali,  14.  The  ci-devant  Roy 
Library  in  the  Rue  Vivien,  which  contained  94.o< 
printed  books,  30,000  MSS.  and  a  prodigious  c< 
legion  of  copperplates  and  medals.  15.  The  p 
rifh  church  of  St  Euflace,  which  (lands  in  tl 
quarter  fo  named.  1 6.  The  gate  of  St  Deom 
and  17.  The  gale  of  St  Martin,  both  Df  whii 
were  eredled  in  form  of  triumphal  arches,  in  fj 
nour  of  Lewis  XIV.  18.  La  Greve^  an  open  pla< 
where  public  rejoicings  were  celebrated,  and  n 
lefadtors  executed.  19.  The  Hotel  de  nUe,  a  iar 
building  of  Gothic  architecture,  adorned  withe 
lumns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  20.  The  arfci 
in  the  quarter  of  St  Paul,  confiding  of  many  ff 
cious  buildings;  among  which  are  a  foundti 
and  a  honfe  for  making  faltpetre.  Here  is  a  mi 
quetooii  of  two  barrels,  which  it  is  faid  will  piei 
a  thick  board  at  the  diftancc  of  fix  miles;  ^ 
for  dilberning  an  objedt  at  that  diftancc,  has  a  | 
lefcope  fixed  to  the  barrel,  n.  The  Temp!e\ 
commaiulery  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  which  gi^ 
name  to  a  quarter ;  and,  during  the  courfe  of  \ 
revolution,  has  been  uftd  as  a.flate  prifon,  inflij 
of  theBASTiLE,  which  was  deftroyed  July  1 
1789  ;  but,  like  the  Hydra's  head,  has  been  C\ 
cecded  by  numl»eriefs  other  Baftiles.  ai.  The 
dcvant  Im  Mai/on  profejfe  des  Jefiutes^  in  I 
quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the  church  of  whi 
the  hearts  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  areprefervi 
each  in  a  cafket  of  goid,  fupported  by  two  anjj 
of  malTy  fiiver,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  hover 
with  expanded  wings.  In  the  fame  quarter  > 
a  fine  looking-glafs  manu£adturc,  where  above  1 
perfof  s  were  employed  in  poiifliing  plates  .caf^ 


td  emperor  oi  France,  ftiU  aims  at.    This  palace    -St  Gol)in.     In  th^t  part  of  the  city  Allied 

is  joined  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  gallery,  in  which 

are   180  models  of  fortrefTes,  fome  fituated  in 

France,  and  fome  in  other  countries,  executed 

with  the  utmoft  accuracy.    Here  is,  or  at  leaft 

was,  before  the  revolution,  a  valuable  coUeAion 

of  paintings,  the  mint,  together  with  a  prodigious 

quantity  of  rich  tapeflry  hangings,  and  a  collec- 

-tion  of  aocient  arms,  among  which  arc  thofc  wora 


Vniverfityt  the  principal  places  are,  i.  T*>€  i 
.vcrlity,  which  was  firft  founded  by  Charles. 
Great,  a.  The  Gobelins,  a  houfe  where  a  gi 
number  of  ingenious  artifts,  in  various  manul 
tures  and  handicrafts,  were  employed  by  the 
vernmcnt.  The  moft  curious  tapeftry  of  all  U 
was  made  here.  3.  The  General  liofpitaU  a  ti 
aoble  foundatioo  for  the  poor  of  Ibe  female  I 
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•^7«out*}e^s  were  tilic)i  c.\ts  of  and  pro- 
nJrJfjT.   4.  The  ci-devant  Royal  Phyfic  Gat^ 
dfOi  in  which  are  an  immenfc  v;*ricty  of  pUnts  and 
trttt.  $.  Th^ibbcy  of  St  Vi<5toir,  i»i  which  i^  a 
pcWic  Mjory,  containing  fame  very  ancient  and 
iatcchookSj  fcvcral  carious  MSS.  and  a  prodi- 
^?9iis  wikion  of  maps  and  copperplates,     6. 
TkColfejEc  of  l^fician**.    7.  The  Little  Chate- 
te,aold  fortrrfs,  ofed  as  a  prifon.     8.  The  Rue 
S:]iq5ie3.    9.  The  Royal  College,  and  that  of 
Imlflc  Great.     10.  The  Abbey  of  ^t  Gene- 
Jim,  ra  which  it  the  marbie  monument  of  king 
Ciflk,  the  fhrine  of  St  Gent-vkve,  a  large  library, 
•ttiidbinet  of  antiquities  and  naturaJ  curiofl- 
tic%   II.  The  ci-devmt  Royal  Obfcrvatory,  a 
Qj!  tely  «lifice,  built  on  the  higheft  part  of 
:Dcdtf.   11,  The  Academy  of  Surgery,  inftitut- 
cdiaijai.    13.  The  Convent  of  Franeifcans,  in 
ik  9B»icr  of  St  Andrew,  where  there  were  re^ 
ffl«ai  of  the  palace  of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  in 
«ticfe  C^td'bNcrt,  and  fomc  other  kings  of  the 
Franb,  ifimrardi  reiid^.      14.  The  Theatre. 
15- The  Canfcnt  of  Cirthufians,  in  the  cjuarter 
«  LoMmbuiTp,  containing  fine   paintinjf*.     16. 
Tttci-(k?3nt  pslace  of  Luxemburg,  or  Orleans^ 
*"a*|o»Sc«it^rudure,  containing  fine  paintings 
^;  ftsbms,  intb  2  noble  garden.     17.  The  Ab- 
^  of  St  G.rmain  dca  Prcz,  which  contained  a 
tc7  T3Lflah{c  library,    the  MSS.  alone   making 
S:c3ioIunn^:  a}fo  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.     18. 
'^IktelJc,  Irrtalidrj,  ereded  by  Lewis  XIV. in 
'^^i^iarnt  and  fuperannuated  oflicers  and  foldiers 
*tttQ4inUincd.    Thefe  buildings  take  up  17  a- 
c'a-  The  chapel  is  very  magnificent^    Hard  by 
*"  ^':  cUitar>'  academy.     For  the  hiftory  of 
^«T»  dnring  the  late  bloody  revolution  ;  See 
wftitcnoN.    Pirifl  is  70  miles  S.  of  Rouen, 
ii5  S£.  of  London,  615  NW.  of  Vienna,  and 
^iflNL  of  Madrid.     Lon.  a.  ij.  E.  Lat.  48.  50^ 

a. 

1< )  Paris,  a  department  off  France,  contairi- 
"<  ^  apital  (N''  v)  with  its  fuburbfl,  and  a 
'^cf  about  3  miles  around  it.  ^ 

vj.)  Pahs,  a  mooDtain  in  the  ifle  cJf  Anglefeyi 
a  lie  coa  of  North  Wales,  which  abounds  in 
^^ort,  the  bed  of  which  is  above  40  feet 
^  The  leflees  of  this  mine  annually  raife 
^fex)  to  7000  tons  of  mcrchantabJel)re,  and 
^jn^ltoy  above  40  furnaces  in  fmeking  it/ 
^''*  or?  o>ntain8  a  great  quantity  of  fulphuri 
*^®»ft  be  feparated  by  roaftfng  before  it  can 
'<  mt^  into  coppen  Part  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
"  ^"^T^rkd  into  the  air  by  the  fire ;  another  part 
•^^^  and  diifolvcs  fbch  a  quantity  of  the  copj 
^f*  ^i«  the  water  m  which  the  roafted  ore  is 
*^  iby  means  of  old  iron  iramerfed  rn  it  ac* 
^^^  to  the  German  method)  pnKlUces  great 
^**Jt^  of  finf  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors 
^eoUahjed  ra  one  year  near  ico  tons  of  the 
^^"^^ff  Precipitated  from  this  waters  If  this  wa- 
'^»«Tt  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would  yield 
P^TitfioJ  or  vitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate 
uL^^'**^  vitnol  for  each  100  tons  of  iron 
•«*«;  which,  at  the  rate  of  3 1.  Steriing  pei^ 
/^^^t  produce  very  good  profit  to  the  un- 
Jl^^'^if  my  (honld  fettle  fuch  a  manufaaure 
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(6.)  Parisj  an  illmd  on  the  coaft  of  S.  Ciroh'rtal* 
(7.)  Paris,  a  thriving  townlliip  of  New  York, 
tn  HiTkemcT  county,  6  miles  W.  of  WIntcftown. 
It  has  a  congregalional  chufch,  an  academy  cal* 
le  :  Hamilto««,  and,  in  1796,  contained  3,459 
citizens,  of  whom  564  were  clcflors.  Iron  ore  is 
found  near  it. 
(8.)  *  PaAis.  «./  [aconilurH.]  An  herb.  Alnf, 
(9.)  Paris,  in  botany.  Herb  Paris,  or  True- 
love,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  td 
the  o^andria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  iith  order,  Sarmenta' 
ce^,  Tht  calyx  is  tetraphylloas ;  there  are  four 
petals,  narrow  in  proportion ;  the  berry  quadri-- 
locuiar.  There  is  biit  one  fpecies,  growing  natu- 
rally in  woods  and  ibady  places  both  in  Scotland! 
and  Engrland.  It  hath  a  fingle  naked  ftem,  green-* 
lib  blolforas,  and  bluifh  black  berries. — ^Thc  leaves 
ani  berries  are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of 
opium  ;  and  the  juice  of  ^he  berries  is  ufeful  in 
tnflimmations  of'  the  eyes.  LinnKUS  fays,  that 
the  root  will  vomit  as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  but 
mnft  be  taken  in  double  the  quantity.  Goats  and 
fheep  eat  the  piant ;  cows,  horfesj  and  fwine,  re- 
fufe  It.  Though  this  plant  has  been  reckoned 
poifonous,  being  r.-mked  among  the  aconites;  yet 
late  authors  .Htnbute  cjuite  other  properties  to  it^ 
efleeming  it  a  counter-poiforf,  and  good  in  milig- 
naht  and  peftilcntial  fevers. 

(ro.)PARfs,  HcRfi,  OF  America,  or  of  Ca- 
KADA.    See  Trillium. 
(li.)  Paris,  Massacre  or.    See  France,  ^ 

4if  42.  '^  • 

(i3.)  Paris,  Plaster  of.    See  Plaster*. 

(x.)*  PARISH.  «./.  [parochid,  low  Latin  ;/^- 
roiffey  Fr.  of  the  Greek  •r«f««/«,  T.  e,  accolarufri 
corfDfntusy  accoldtus,  facra  *vicima\  The  particu- 
lar charge  of  a  fecular  prieft.  Every  church  is 
either  cat^^dral,  convcnttial,  or  parochial;  ca- 
thedral is  that  where  there  is  a  brfhop  feated,  foi 
called  .t  cathedral :  conventual  confifts  of  regular 
clerksf  profefling  foifle  order  of  religion,  or  of  a 
deati  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  fpiritual 
men  •  parochial  is  that  which  is  inftitute^  for  fay-* 
ing  divine  fervice,  and  admintftring  the  holy  i)i- 
cramcnts  to  the  people,  dwelling  within  a  certain 
conlpafs  of  ground  near  unto  it-  Our  realm  was 
firft  divided  into  pnrljhes  by  Honorius,  archbifliop 
of  Ganterbtii^y,  in  the  year  636.  CV<iy^/.— Dametai 
came  piping  and  dancing,  the  mcrrieft  mah  in  a 
parijh.  SiJnej,— By  the  CathoUck  chUfch  rs  meant 
no  more  than  the  common  church,  into  whfdh  all 
fuch  perfons  as  belonged  fo  that  parifl?^  rn  whichi 
if  was  built,  were  wotit  to  congregate.  Pear/on. 
The  tythes,  Ymparip  freely  paid,  he  took ; 

But  never  fu'd,  or  cur'd  with  bell  or  book. 

(2.)*  Parish.  aJj,    i.  Belonging  to  t4ic  pa- 
ri(h  ;  having,  the  care  of  the  pariflu — 

A  parf/h  pricft  was  of  the  pilgrim  train.  Drjd* 
"i^axparifij  clerk,  who  call  the  pfalms  fo  clear. 

-*-The  office  of  the  church  U  performed  by  the 
pari/h  prieft,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.  Jylifft^ 
— A  man,  after  his  natural  death,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  the  lead  parijh  office.  Mart.  Scrilf.^Tht 
partjh  allowance  to  poor  people  is  very  fcldom  3 
G  comforlablc 
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comfortable  maintenance.  Law*    a 

by  the  parifh. — The  ghoft  and  the  parijh  girl  are 

entire  new  charadters.  Cav, 

(3.)  Parish  is  otherwise  defined  the  prccindl  of 
a  parochial  church,  or  a  circuit  of  ground  inha- 
bited by  people  who  belong  to  one  church,  and 
are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its  minifter. 
The  word  comes  from  tr«^w»MR,  habitation  ;  of  «•«- 
e«  ncar^  and  •/*».•  hQufe.    Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  name  zra^9ixm  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole 
territory  of  a  bifhop,  and  derives  it  from  ncigb' 
hour  hood ;   becaufe  the  primitive  Chrifttans,  not 
daring  to  alTemble  openly  in  cities,  were  forced  to 
Vheet  fecretly  in  neighbour  houfes.   In  the  ancient 
church  there  was  one  large  edifice  in  each  city  for 
the  people  to  meet  in ;  and  this  they  called  paro^ 
cbiay  parijh.    But  the  fignification  of  the  word 
was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  meant  adioccfe,  or 
the  jurifJidlion  of  a-  bifhop,  confifting  of  feveral 
churches.    Du  Pin  obferves,  that  country  parifli- 
es  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  century  ; 
but  thofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.    Alexandria 
16  faid  to  have  been  divided  into  pariflies.    In  the 
early  ages  of  Chriftianity  in  thfs  ifland,  parifhes 
were  unknown,  or  at  leaft  Qgnified  the  fame  that 
a  diocefe  now  does.    There  was  then  no  appro- 
priation of  ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
church ;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contri- 
bute his  tithes  to  any  prieft  or  church  he  plealipd, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome ;  or  if  he 
made  no  fpecial  appropriation,  they  were  paid  to 
the  bifhop,  to  diflribute  them  amonj»  the  clergy, 
and  for  other  pious  purpofes.    Sir  Henry  Hobart 
maintains  that  parifhes  were  firft  eredted  by  the 
council,  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  11 79.    But  Mr 
Sclden  proves,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  common 
without  any  divifion  of  parifhes,  long  after  the 
time  mentioned  by  Camden,  (A.  D,  63(5.)  and  it 
appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that  parifhes  ^ere 
in  being  long  before  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1 1 79. 
The  diftindtion  of  parifhes  occurs  in  the  laws  of  king 
Edgar,  about  970.    It  feema  pretty  clfar  and  cer- 
tain, fays  judge  Blackflone  (Com.  Vol.1,  p.  iii.), 
that  the  boundaries  of  parifhes  were  firft  afcertain- 
cd  by  thofe  of  a  manor  or  manors ;  becaufe  it  ve- 
ry fcldom  happens  that  a  manor  extends  itfelf  o- 
vtr  more  than  one  parilb,  though  there  are  often 
many  manors  in  one  parifh.    The  lords,  he  adds, 
as  Chriftianity  fpread,  began  to  build  churches 
upon  their  own  dcmefnes  or  waftcs,  to  accommo- 
date their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoining  lord- 
fliips ;  and  that  they  might  have  divine  fervice 
Regularly  performed  therein,  obliged  all  their  te- 
nants to  appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  one  officiating  minifler,  inftead  of 
le«iving  them  at  liberty  to  diftribute  them  among 
the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  in  general;  and  this 
.  (ra<5t  of  land,  the  tithes  of  which  were  fo  appro- 
priated, formed  a  diflindt  parifh ;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  frequent  intermixture  of  the  parifli- 
f  8  one  with  another.    For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel 
of  land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  eftate,  but 
not  lufficicnt  to  form  a  parifh  of  itfelf,  it  was  na- 
tiir^^l  for  him  to  endow  his  newly  ereded  church 
with  t  he  tithes  of  fuch  lands.  Extra-parochial  waftes 
and  marfh  lands,  when  improved  and  drained,  are 
by  1 7  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  to  be  affefTed  to  all  parochial 
rate(»  in  the  parifli  noLt  adjoining.    Camden  rcc- 
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Maintained  kons  9^84  parifhes  in  England ;  and  Chamberlaytic 
makes  9913.  They  are  now  generally  reckoned 
about  10,000. 

ParisH'Ci^erk,  n,f.  is  a  compound  fufficicntl^ 
authorifed,  but  is  more  properly  written  in  t^jjc^ 
ivords  by  Mr  Gay.  (See  Parish,  J  1.)  In  evcr^ 
parifh  in  England,  the  parfon  hathja  parifh<lerb 
under  him,  who  is  the  loweft  officer  o(the  churchi 
Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders,  and  theij 
bufinefs  at  firft  was  to  officiate  at  the  ahar ;  fo| 
which  they  had  a  competent  maintenance  by  of! 
ferings ;  but  they  arc  now  laymen,  and  have  ccd 
tain  fees  with  the  parfon  on  chriftenings,  marria 
ges,  burials,  &c,  beiidcs  wage*  for  their  mainte 
nance.  The  law  looks  upon  them  as  officers  foj 
life :  and  they  are  chofen  by  the  minifler  of  tb< 
parifh,  unlefs  there  is  a  cufVom  for  the  parifhion 
ere  or  churchwardens  to  choofc  them ;  m  ^hicl 
cafe  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch  cuffi>m;  ani 
when  chofen  it  is  to  be  fignified,  and  they  arc  t< 
be  fwom  into  their  office  by  the  archdeacon,  fo 
which  the  court  of  king^s  bench  will  grant  a  man 
damns. 

*  PARISHIONER,  ft.  /.  [paroiffien,  Fr.  froi; 
pari/h.]  One  that  belongs  to  the  parifh. — I  praif 
the  Lord  for  you,  and  fo  may  my  pariftHorurs\ 
for  their  fons  are  well  tutored  by  you.  Shak.— 
Hail  bifhop  Valentine ;  whofe  day  this  is, 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocefe  | 
And  all  the  chirping  choriflers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  pan/hioners.       Donrn 
—In  the  greater  out-parifhes,  many  of  the  p4 
rijhionen^  through  negleA,  do  perifti.  GrauntA 
I  have  depofited  thirty  marks,  to  be  diftributci 
among  the  poor  pari/hionen,  Addifon. 

PARISI,  ancient  Britons,   who  inhabited  t!^ 
countries  now  called  Durhanu  fTe/imortland,  ani 
Cumberland.    Anderfon^s  Royal  Geneal. 
PARISIAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Paris. 
PARISIANSjthe peoplcof  Paris.  See FRANci 
J  54;  and  REvoLUTiaif. 

(i.)  PARISH,  an  ancient  people  of  Gallia  Cc 
tica,  who  inhabited  the  country  about  the  Sequ^ 
na  and  Marona,  fince  called  the  Ifle  of  France, 
(a.)  Parish,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  wh 
had  the  Brigantes  on  the  N.  and  W.  the  Germa 
fea  on  the  E.  and  the  Coritani  on  the  S. ;  froi 
whom  they  were  feparated  by  the  Humber.  The 
inhabited  the  diflrift  now  called  HolderkessI 
in  Yorkfhire. 

PARISIORUM  civiTAs.  See  Lutetia. 
(i.)  PARISOT,  John  Patroclus,  a  French  w| 
terofthe  17th  century,  who  publifhed  a  woi 
entitled  La  Foi  devoileff  par  la  Rai/on,  which  il 
ccnfed  the  French  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  ol 
tained  an  order  for  its  fuppreifion. 

(2.)  Par  I  SOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  1 
Aveiron ;  lo^  miles  SW.  of  Villefranch,  an4  ^ 
W.  of  Sauvetcrre. 

PARISUS,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  runs  i| 
to  the  Danube.  Strabo. 

PARITEE  HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tarta^ 
445  miles  ENE.  of  Peking.  Lon.  143.  a.  £•  F^ 
ro.    Lat.  4a.  28.  N. 

*  PARITOUR.  «./  [from  apparitor.]  A  be 
die ;  a  fummoncr  of  the  courts  of  civil  law.— Y^ 
ihall  be  fummoned  by  an  hofl  of  paritours ;  y< 
Ihall  be  fcntcriced  in  the  fpiritual  court.  Drydni 

♦  PA1UT1 
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[fiarite^  Fr.  parttas^  Latin.J    is  determined  in  any  of  them,  it  is  a  total  difpark- 
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•PARITY.  «./•    . 

Iqisaiiiy;  referoblancc. — ^Wc  may  here  juftly  tax 

t^diilKioeftyaixl  (hamefulncls  of  the  mouthsy 

t&o  lure  upbraided  as  with  the  opinion  of  a  cer- 

tmitoial  ^tf«/^of  fins,  iio//.— That  Chrift  or 

k^iei  ever  commanded  to  fet  up  fnch  a  pa* 

ritjd  prdbjtet$i  and  in  fuch  a  way  as  thofe 

katsfBdeivour,  I  think  is  not  very  dilputable. 

XasCkarieu^urtey  the  total  £et  of  animals, 

a^fcmay,  in  their  legs  or  organs  of  progref- 

ibtObCnrvc  an  equality  of  length  and  parity  of 

imoBm,  Bfvum. — Thole   accidental   occur- 

nwti,  which  excited  Socrates  to  the  difcovery 

akb ao  invention,  might  fait  in  with  that  man 

tifioof  apCTfcd  pariiy  with  Socrates.  Halg,^" 

TlicingrccmcBt  in  eflential  charafters,  makes  ra- 

t^  as  identity  than  a  parity.  GlamjilU.-^Womtik 

cooUoocIiTe  in  that  parity  axid  eqaality  of  ex- 

ptact  with  their  huibands,    as  now  they  do. 

C^jaw.-Br  an  tSAi^farity  of  reafon,  wc  may  ar- 

iWii  man  has  no  ienfe  of  thofe  kindncifes  that 

V^  opon  hia,  from  one  like  himfelf,  whom  he 

^aod  blows,  how  much  lels  ihall  his  heart  be 

i^ficd  with  a  grateful  fcnfe  of  his  favours,  whom 

ii^caoTcdb  with  only,  by  imperfed  fpeculations, 

2>f  tkc  di/courfci  of  reafun,  or  the  difcovtrics  of 

PAJUUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  noble  city 
«  Myfia  Minor,  with  a  port  on  the  Propoutis  5 
md  Adrafia  by  Homer,  according  to  Piiny; 
^  5trabo  diftinguilbes  them :  according  to  o- 
^itiftthcPAKSTOs  of  Homer.  It  was  the 
^"^s^  of  NeoptolemiM,  fumamed  Gloffogra" 
^  (StndQ,J  Here  ftood  a^Cupid,  equal  in|ex- 
^vorkmanlhip  to  the  Cnidian  Venus.  It  la 
^QkdCamamir. 

i-J'PARK.  n./.  [pearruc,  Sax.^frr,  Fr.]  A 
(^  ^  groand  incloCed  and  ftored  with  wild 
idiof  chafe,  which  a  man  may  have  by  prc- 
Y'^  or  the  king's  grant.  Manwood,  in  his 
™^w,  defines  it  thus :  a  park  is  a  place  for 
P^i^fbrwiid  beaits  of  venery,  and  alfo  for 
^  wild  beafts  that  arc  beads  of  the  forcft  and 
^  duk :  and  thoie  wild  beafts  are  to  have  a 
'^^oce  and  prote^iou  there,  fo  that  no  man 
Jj^  or  chafe  them  within  the  park,  without 
■"■^rfthc  owners  a  park  n  of  another  nature, 
^ttc  a  chafe  or  a  warren ;  for  a  park  mud  be 
*-*^  aod  may  not  lie  open  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  a 
F^oalcof  ieizure  into  the  king's  bands:  and 
^ov&er  cannot  have  adion  againft  fuch  as  hunt 
li  iLi  park,  if  it  lies  open.  Ou«/.— Wc  have  parJb 
^  •aciuTarcs  of  all  forts  of  beafts  and  birds, 
*^  v<  ufe  Dot  only  for  view  or  rarenefs,  but 
^■^^w*  fiar  diflcctions  and  trials.  Bactm, 

")PAtc  See  Chase  and  Forest.  No  man 
^atda  park  without  licence  under  the  broad 
««' ;  (fir  the  common  law  docs  not  encourage  mat- 
^vp^olore,  which  brings  no  profit  to  the  com- 
^^"  oith.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in  reputation 
^^^^  vcLhput  any  lawful  warrant;  and  the  own- 
y  3if  brisg  his  a^oo  againft  perfons  killing  his 
^'  Tua  park  j  things  are  required,  i.  A 
^*^  thercot.  ».  luciofurcs  by  pale,  wall,  or 
^-  J.  Beafts  of  a  park;  fuch  as  the  buck, 
^t  ic  And  where  all  the  deer  are  defiroyed, 
^  •  ;4i  no  more  be  counted  a  park ;  for  a  pafk 
^*3ti«»tr!,  Tc^ifoo>  and  inclofuic:  ?nd  if  it 


mg.  Parks  as  well  as  chafes  arc  fubjcft  to  the 
common  law,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  foreft 
laws. 

(3.)  Park,  as  connedted  with  gardening.  See 
Farm,  J  IV,  i — 4:  and  Gardening,  §  II,vi — 
4.  The  moft  pcrfedt  compofition  of  a  place  that 
can  be  imagined,  conQfts  of  a  garden  opening  in- 
to a  pJirk,  with  a  (hort  walk  through  the  latter 
to  a  farm,  and  ways  alcng  its  glades  to  ridings  in 
the  country;  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ridings  the 
park  is  no  more  than  a  paffage ;  and  its  woods  and 
its  buildings  arc  but  circumftances  in  their  views ; 
its  fcenes  can  be  communicated  only  to  the  gar- 
den.* The  affinity  of  the  two  fubje^s  is  fo  clofe, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exadt  line 
of  feparation  between  them.  Gardens  have  late-* 
ly  encroached  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyle  on  the 
diarader  of  a  park ;  but  ftill  there  arc  fcenes  in' 
the  one  which  are  out  of  reach  of  the  other.  The 
(mall  fequeftered  fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a 
garden  would  be  trivial  in  a  park ;  and  the  fpaci- 
ous  lawns  which  are  among  the  nobleit  features 
of  the  latter,  would  in  the  former  fatigue  by  their 
want  of  variety ;  even  fuch  as,  being  of  a  mode- 
rate cxtemt,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
feem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in'  the  one ; 
antl  lofc  much  of  their  greatnefs,^  if  broken  in  the 
other.  The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole  is 
a  meafurc  of  Its  dimenfions :  it  often  determines 
the  proper  fize  for  an  objeft,  as  well  as  the  fpacc 
fit  to  be  allotted  to  a  fcene ;  and  regulates  the 
ftyle  which  ought  to  be  affigned  to  either.  But 
whatever  diftindtions  the  extent  may  occafion  be- 
tween a  park  and  a  garden,  a  ftate  of  highly  cul- 
tivated nature  is  confident  with  each  of  their  cha- 
raders ;  and  may  in  both  be  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  in  different  degrees.  The  excellencies  both 
of  a  park  and  a  garden  are  happily  blended,  at 
Hagley,  near  Stourbridge  in  Worceftcrfliire,  the 
feat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  where  the  fcenes  are 
equally  elegant  and  noble.  It  is  feated  in  the 
midft  of  a  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  between 
the  Clent  and  Witchberry  hills. 

(4.)Park  OF  Artillerv.  See  Artillery, 
N°  5s  §3- 

(5.)  Park  of  Provisions,  in  military  affairs^ 
the  place  where  the  futlers  pitch  their  tent  in  the 
rear,  and  fell  their  provifions  to  the  foldiers.  Like- 
wife  that  place  where  the  bread-waggons  are 
drawn  up,  and  where  the  troops  receive  their  am- 
munition bread,  being  the  Ikore  of  the  army. 

*  To  Park.  o;.  a*  [from  the  noun.]  To  iuclofc 
as  in  a  park. — 

How  are  vfctarJ^^d,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ' 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timVous  deer, 
MazM  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.  S/M/Jd. 
PARKANY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Danube  and  the  Gran  5  a  miles  N.  of 
Gran,  and  14  E.  of  Comom. 

(i.)  PARKERi  Henry,  Lord  Morley,  a  noble 
author,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  wrote  fcveral  works,  a  lift  of  which  may  be 
fcen  in  Mr  Walpole^s  (or  Lord  Orford's)  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  He 
was  one  of  the  barons,  who  ligned  the  memora-i 
ble  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  threatening  him 
with  the  lofs  of  his  fupremacy  in  England,  unkfs 
C  %  he 
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fic  proceeded  to  difpatcU  the  king's  divorce  againft     1 7th  ceptury, 
Q.  Catherine. 

(2.)  Parker,  Matthew,  the  %i\  Protcftant  arcb- 
J)ilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
1504,  the  i9tU  cf  ilenry  VII.  His  father,  who 
tvaii  in  trade,  died  when  he  was  la  years  old;  but 
}ii6  mother  took  care  of  his  education,  anci  at  the 
«4(e  of  1.7  fcnt  him  to  Corpus-Chnfti  college  in 
Cambridge,  ^here,  in  15*3,  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.  B?  In  1527  h^  was  ord;\ined>  created  A.  M. 
find  chofen  fetlow.  |n  1533  or  15^14  be  was  made 
tbapjain  to  Q,  Anne  Boieyrx,  who  obtained  for 
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who  pra^i&d  at  North tmpton  a« 
bout  1640.  He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  Tenn 
pies  at  I^ondon ;  and,  heiug  aftcrwafds  againfti 
the  king,  was  nnad^  a  member  of  the  high  coutt 
of  juftiqe  in  1649,  where  he  gave  fcntence  again^ 


the  three  lords,  Capel,  Holland,  and  Hamilton^ 


)iim  the  deanry  of  Stoke-Cl^^e  in  SufToik,  where 
he  founded  a  grammar>fchool.  J)^hcr  her  death, 
Henry  ma^ie  him  his  onqt^  chaplain,  and  in  1^41 
prebendary  of  Ely.  In  1544,  he  was  clewed  maf- 
|er  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college,  aqd  in  1555  vicc- 
phanccllor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1547  he  loft  the 
deanery  of  Sloke,  by  the  diflblution  of  that  col- 
lege ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Harle* 
^one,  a  Norfolk  gentleman^  In  1551  he  was  no* 
inioated,  by  Edward  y|.  dean  of  Lincoln,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  \n  great  affluence  j  but  Mary 
2.  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne  before  he  was 
fltpnyed  of  every  thing,  and  obliged  to  live  in 
pbfcunty,  often  changing  his  place  of  abode  to 
Qvoid  the  fate  of  the  other  reformers.  Q.  Eliza* 
fceth  fucceedcd  u\  J558  ;  and  in  1559  Dr  ParkTr, 
from  indigence  and  obfcurity,  was  at  once  raifed 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  nn  hoiK)ur  which  he 
B/dythffr  Tolicited  nor  dedred.  I}e  was  coofeorated 
i)ecvi7»  I559»  in  Lambeth  chapcl>  by  the  Bps; 
of  Chichcfttr,  Exeter,  and  Bedford,  and  not  in  a 
tavern,  as  the  {lomanifts  pretended.  In  this  high 
ilatipa  he  aded  with  fpirit  and  propriety.  He  vi, 
(li^  i^ii  caihcdial  ai)d  diocele  in  1560,  1565, 
Jj^iOt  aoid  1573.  He  repaired  and  beautified  his 
Pf^faces  at  Lambeth  and  Canterbury,  at  an  CX'^ 
P^nce  of  above  1 400 1,  ft cr ling,  which  is  at  lea(t 
^qual  to  ten  times  the  fum  now.  He  gave  feve- 
ral  of  the  moft  magnificent  entertainments  which 
are  on  record,  and  ^galed  not  only  the  nich,  but 
fed  pleptrpully  the  poor.  Qiieen  Eliauibcth  was 
prefent  at  one  of  thefe.  He  fomxied  fcverat 
ichoiarihips  in  Gorpus-Chrifti  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  gave  large  prcfcnts  of  plate  to  that 
and  other  colleges  in  this  univtrihy.  He  gave  100 
volumes  to  the  public  lil^r^ry.  He  likewiQr  found- 
ed a  free  fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancaihire.  He 
took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  and 
learned  men  ;  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of 
^ibles  in  mapy  pla(;es,  he,  with  the  afliftance  of 
other  learned  mens  improved  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tion,  had  it  printed  on  a  large  paper,  and  dtfper* 
fed  through  the '  kingdom.  This  worthy  prelate 
died  in  1575,  aged  71,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
chapel  at  Lambeth.  He  waa  pious  without  aflrc- 
tation  or  aulleri|y,  cheerful  and  contented  in  the 
iiiidft  of  advcrfity,  moderate  in  the  height  of  pow- 
4:,  and  beneficent  be ypnd  example.  He  wrote 
Icveral  books  5  and  publi Died  four  of  our  bcft  hif- 
tor  inns;  Matthew  of  IVtf.mh.Jlcry  Mattbe<iv  Paris  ^ 
Jijjcr'j  Life  Qf  Kiftj^  Af.  edt  and  Tho.  ffaijngbam^ 
He  alfo  tranllated  the  Plalier.  This  vcrlion  Wds 
printed,  but  without  a  name,  which  led  the  Warn- 
ed Wood  to  attribute  them  to  an  obfcurc  poet  of 
Jl)t'  name  of  Keeper. 

(;.)^'^^KEft,  Joli?,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 


who  were  beheaded.  During  CromweU's  u^^ 
pation,  he  was  made  an  aififtant  committee  ms^^ 
for  his  county.  In  1630  he  pufoliihcd  a  book  id 
defence  of  the  new  government,  as  a  commonl 
wealth,  without  a  king  or  houfc  of  lords.  Id 
June  1655,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  protect 
tor,  he  ^a«  appointed  a  commiflioner  for  remoi 
ving  obftmdions  at  Worcefter-houfe  in  the  Strandi 
near  London,  and  was  fworn  feijeant  at  law  ntxj 
day.  In  Jan.  1659,  he  was  appointed  one  of  th< 
barons  of  the  exchequer  by  the  ^Qn(ip  Parliament  j 
but,  upon  a  compbmt,  was  difplaccd.  However 
iie  was  again  regularly  made  feijeant  at  law,  01 
the  recommendation  of  Chancelior  Hyde,  at  th^ 
firft  call  after  the  reiloration, 

(4.)  Parker,  Samuel,  D.  D.  an  Engliib  clergyi 
man,  fon  of  the  preceding,  who,  by^  temporixii?^ 
became  Bp.  of  Oxford.  He  was  bom  Sept.  x64c^ 
at  Northampton,  and  educated  among  the  Pd 
ritans  in  Northampton ;  whence,  Mng  fit  for  tbi 
univerfity,  he  was  lent  to  Wadham  college  ii 
Oxford,  and  admitted,  in  1659,  under  a  prtfb^ 
teffan  tutor.  Here  he  led  a  ftru!^  arnl  lieligioi^ 
hfe,  and  was  efteecied  one  of  the  moft  precioi^ 
young  men  in  the  univerfity.  He  took  tbi?  dcgrt 
of  A.  6.  Feb.  a8,  id59*-6o.  Upon  the  rcftoratioT 
he  befitated  what  &de  to  t^e;  but  ci>mmnin 
pcblicly  to  fpeakagainft  Epifeopacy,  he  wasmuc 
dircounteuancedby  tlie  new  warden  Dr  Blandfon 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  ofiice  upon  th 
d^wn  of  th€  reftoVation  in  1659.  Upon  this  \\ 
removed  to  Trinky-c©lleg«,  where,  by  the  advf^ 
ef  Dr  Ralph  Ruth  well,  then  a  fenior  fellow  i 
that  fociety,  he  was  refcued  from  the  prejudice 
of  his  education,  whioh  he  publicly  avowed  j 
print.  He  thea  becanne  a  zealous  Anti-purttai 
and  for  many  years  aAcd  the  part  of  what  w\ 
then  called  a  truejon  cf  tht  church.  In  this  ten 
per,  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1663,  t 
entered  inTo  holy  orders,  went  to  London,  a^ 
became  chaplain  \fi  a  nobleman ;  continuing  | 
chfplay  his  wit  uptm  his  old  fi^iends  the  prelby^ 
nans.  Independents,  &c.  In  1665,  he  publiihj 
fbme  Pbilofophical  EflTays,  and  was  cFedtcd  F.  1 
S.  Thefe  Eifays  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon  Abp.' 
Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron ;  at  id  iu  16I 
made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  thus  in  the  rond ' 
preferment,  he  left  Oxford,  and  refidtd  at  Lai 
bcth,  under  his  patron ;  who,  in  1670,  made  h 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  In  J^ov.  1670, 
joined  the  train  of  William  prince  6f  Orarfgc,  wl 
vifited  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree  of  D.  I 
conferred  upon  hina  there.  In  Nov.  167a,  he  i)^ 
itiftailed  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  aiKl  yi 
made  redor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  > 
the  archbiOiop.  He  was  very  obfequious  to  \ 
court  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  upon  i 
acccffion  of  James  II.  he  continued  the  frime  11 
vile  complailancc ;  and  ftK)n  reaped  the  fruits  ' 
it  in  the  bilhopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  w 
appointed  by  James  II.  in  1686,  bcingr  allowed 
hold  the  arch-dcaconry  of  Canterbury  in  comm^ 
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dan.  He  was  Ukcwi(^  made  a  privy  connftllory 
nd  bf  a  mp\  mandamus  prefidcnt  of  Magdalen 
CtJWffJB  Oxford.  Thcfe  favours,  however,  were 
tk  pfke  of  his  religion,  which  he  fcrupled  not  to 
ucicc  10  hi»  ambition.  His  authority  in  hi«  dio- 
de wufoy  iiifignificant.  At  laft  falling  into  con- 
\ga^  trouble  of  mind  threw  him  into  a  diftem- 
fitT^Qfvhich  ht  died  uniamented,  at  Magdalen 
Cefiaci  Wircb  «o,  1687.  He  fent,  however,  a 
iJtoide  to  Jatnes,  perfuading  him  to  embrace 
%fto(dUot  rcHgioD,  with  a  letter  to  the  fame ' 
fspck,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1 6909 
4J4  Bi  wrote  ieveral  pieces^  in  all  which  Bur- 
:<tillGwstLit  there  wa«  an  entertaining  livelinefs; 
liotgb  "  neither  grave  nor  corre^ft." 
v5,i.)PAiKEa,  Samuel,  fon  of  the  preceding 
saiDtxctUent  fcholar,  and  of  lingular  modefty. 
He  owned  a  bookfelier's  daughter  at  Oxford, 
v^  be  lefided  with  a  numeroos  f^«mily ;  to  fup- 
f^  viiich,  be  pobliihed  fome  books,  with  a  mo- 
^<^  fst&atim  of  bis  Father,  One  of  his  fons  is 
ft^.  or  was  tatcly,  a  bookfeller  at  Oxford. 

?.)*PAHta.  n.fi  {hompark,]  Aparkkeep<^ 
tr.  /&/. 
?ii«sft's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Ja- 

U.)PAiRit's  Island,  an  ifl^nd  of  the  United 
S't«Oi  un  the  coalt  of  Miainc,  in  Lincoln  county, 
^9aUd  hf  a  narrow  ftrait  from  Arrofick  ifland 
"^N.  hisnanied  from  John  Parker,  who 
P^fikifal  it  from  the  natives  in  1650;  and  part 
'^tttjUpofleflTed  by  his  defcendants. 

M^iKE&'s  Island,  an  iXlmd  on  the  Chefa- 
J*^  «Qr  the  coaft  of  Maryland,  15  miles  S.  of 

^A»m'$  RiTER,  a  river  of  Mnflachufetts, 
•^n^s  ia  Eflex  county,  and,  after  running  fe- 
jwittb,  ^g  into  the  Sound  between  Plumb 
'^»(i  ike  main  land.  It  is  navigable  about 
;3^*Jfroalits  mcmth,  where  a  bridge,  built  in 
^:ilcKSc%  it,  870  feet  long,  and  16  broad; 
°"^a?  of  ftofle  piers,    with    eight    wooden 

PARKGATE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Chefliire,  on 
^jftcoaft  of  the  Dee,  at  its  mouth,  1%  miles 
^•"'Cftefter,  and  193  NNW.  of  London. 

rAIKHURST,  John,  a  teamed  divine  and  lexi- 
^^?nfiw,  boTB  at  Loudon;  and  educated  at 
^fiifi,  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  was  admit- 
"^«3ow  IB  1 75 1,  and  took  his  degrees  of  A.B. 
**iAJ4.  Ht  fettled  at  Epfom  in  Surry;  was 
vvi^aat^  ftirnd  of  Bp.  Home,  and  like  him, 
«^  the  opinions  of  Hutchinfon.  He  piiblifh- 
'*lA  Greek  and  EngUfh  Lexicon,  410.  1.  A 
fi^ad  EngK(b  Lexicon,  4tJO. ;  both  of  which 
=tTay  uiirfQj .  ^^  An  Anfwer  to  Dr  Prieftly  on 
"  >«-rKftcnce  of  Chrift.    He  died  in  1 797. 

^ittlNSON,  J<^n,  an  eminent  English  bota- 
^  ^  10  1567.  He  was  the  firft  who  (ingly  de- 
2^^  aad  bgorcd  the  fobje^^s  of  the  flower-gar- 
^  fti  Tfxdtrum  B^tanfcum  contained  a  more 
*^^*«i  tufeory  of  naedicinal  plants  than  any  fbr- 
'^  Pifcbcation ;  but  the  title  of  his  tirft  work  in- 
yAk^n  cpon  his  name;  ^\z. Paradiji in  Sole 

*^  Tcrrefiriiu  :  i.  c.  Park-'tn^un* s  Terref- 

J^^'SONIA,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the 
"v36b(toitft  FarMfi/^;  '»  gcpus  of  the  cionof 
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gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  it  ranks  under 
the  33d  order,  Lom^tacex.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid ;  there  are  5  petals,  all  oval  except  the  low- 
eft,  which  is  reniform ;  there  is  no  ftyle  ;  the  !e- 
gumen  moniliform,  or  hke  ftrong  beads.  We 
know  but  one  fpccies,  w^ich  is  very  common  in 
the  Spaniih  Wert  Indies,  and  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Englilh  ftttlcments,  for  the  beauty 
and  fweetnefs  of  its  flowers.  In  the  countries 
where  it  grows  naturally,  it  rifes  to  a  tree  of  ao 
or  more  feet  high,  and  bears  long  flendtr  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers  j  which  have  a  molt  agreeable 
fwcet  fcent. 

(i.)  *  PARKLEAVES.  «./".  An  h,eib.  Aln/^w. 

(2.)  Park-leaves.    See  Hypericum,  I^i. 

PARKSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Saltzbach  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Nabburg,  and  17  NL.  of  Saltz- 
bach. 

PARLASCA,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
the  dep.  of  Olona,  difti  id  and  late  duchy  of  Mi- 
Ian,  on  the  E.  bank  ot  the  Lake  Como. 

*  PARLE.  n.J\  [from  parUr,  Fr.JConverfation  ; 
talk;  oral  treaty  ;  oral  dilcuflion  of  any  thing. — 

Of  all  the  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  park  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthieft  love  ?        Sbak, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  general  parle. 

Shak. 

Thebifhop,  by  a^^ri^,  is,  with  a  fhow 

Of  combination,  cunningly  betray'd.      DanieL 

1  hate  this  parle  ;  'tis  tame :  if  we  muft  meet, 

Ci?e  me  my  arme.     Rowe'i  Amb,  Step-mother. 

(i.)  *  PARLEY,   n.  f.  Ifrom  the  verb.]   Oral 

treaty  ;  talk ;  conference ;  difcuflion  by  word  of 

mouth. — Seek  rather  by  parlfy  to  recover  them, 

than  by  the  fword.  Sid, — 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  (hall  admit  no  parley  ; 
A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handling.  Shak. 

Summon  a  parley ^  we  will  talk  with  him. 

Shak. 
— Let  us  refolve  never  to  f>arle^  with  our  lufts. 
Cala my, -^Parley  and  holdmg  mtelligence  with 
guilt  in  the  moll  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as 
treafon  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  unto  God.  Fell, — 
'Twas  beyond  ^<2r/gr  when  the  ficge  was  laid. 

Diyd' 
We  yield  on  parley^  but  arc  ftorm'd  in  vain. 

Dryd. 
Yet  v^-hen  fome  better  f;ited  youth 
Shall  with  his  am'rous/rflr/^move  thee, 

Refle<ft  one  moment  on  hi^  truth, 

Who,  dying  thus,  perfi/ls  to  love  thee.     Prior. 

(1.)  A  Parley,  in  war,  is  a  conference  with  an 

enemy.    Hence,  to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to 

give  a  fignal  for  holding  fuch  a  conference  by 

beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  trumpet. 

♦  To  Parley,  t.  «.  [from  parler^  French.]  To 
treat  by  word  of  month  ;  to  talk ;  to  difcufs  any 
thing  orally.  It  is  much  ufed  in  war  for  a  meet- 
ing of  enemies  to  talk.— A  Turk  defired  the  cap- 
tain to  fend  fome,  with  whom  they  might  more 
conveniently/^ r/rj*.  Knolle^s  Hifl, — He  parleys  with 
her  a  while,  as  imagining  Ihe  would  advifc  him  to 
proceed.  Broome. 

(i.)  *  PARLL\MENT.  «./.  [parliamentum,\ovf 
Latin  ;  parlemcntji  French.]  In  England,  is  the  af- 
fcmbly  of  the  king  and  three  cftalcsof  the  realm  ; 

namely 
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ojamcly,  the  lords  fpirtu^il,  the  \on\n  temporalr 
«nd  commons,  for  the  debating  of  matters  touch- 
ing the  commonwealth,  cfpecially  the  making  and 
rorreding  of  laws;  which  affcmbly  or  court  is, 
.of  all  others,  the  higheft,  and  of  greatcil  authori- 
ty. Cofwei. — 

The  king  h  fled  to  London, 

Xo  call  a  prefcnt  court  ai farliament,        Sbak. 
Far  be  the  thought  ot  this  iro&i  Henry's 
heart, 

To  make  a  fhambles  of  the  parliament  houfe. 

SbaA. 
—The  true  yx(c  oi  parliaments  is  very  excellent. 
Bacon. — I  thought  the  nght  way  of  parliaments 
ttie  moft  fare  for  my  crown.  ^/«g  Charles. — Thefe 
are  mob  readers ;  if  Virgil  and  Martial,  ftood  for 
parliameut  men,  we  know  who  would  carry  it. 
JJtyd. 

(i.)  TIj€  Parliament  is  the  grand  afTembly 
of  the  three  dates  of  this  kingdom,  fummouedto- 
jjcther  by  the  king's  authority,  to  confidtr  of  mat- 
ter? relating  to  the  public  welfare,  particularly  to 
cnad  and  repeal  laws. 

(3.)  Parliament,  antiquity  of.  The  origi- 
nal or  firft  inllily  Jon  of  parliament  lies  fo  far  hid- 
den in  the  daik  ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing 
of  it  out  is  equally  dilTicult  and  uncertain.  The 
\vord parliament  is,  comparatively,  of  motlern  date; 
derived  from  the  French,  parler,  and  Hgnifying 
tU  place  (where  they  met  and /poke  ^  or  i^oriferred  toge- 
ther. It  was  firft  applied  to  general  ailconblies  of 
the  ftates  under  Lewis  Vli.  in  Fiance,  about  the 
middle  of  the  jith  century..  But  it  is  certain, 
that,  long  before  the  Norman  cotijqueft,  all  mat^ 
tcrs  of  importance  were  debated  and  fettled  in  tJ»e 
^\xdX  councils  of  the  realm ;  A  pra^^icc  which 
I'eems  to  have  been  univerfal  among  the  northern 
nations,  paiticularly  the  Germans ;  and  carried  by 
I  hem  into  all  the  count  riv*  of  Europe,  which  they 
.4)ver-ran  at  the  diUblution  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Uehcs  of  this /conftitution,  under  various  modifi- 
cations and  changes,  are  ilill  to  be  met  with  in  th« 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Swe4en,  and  for- 
merly in  the  afleinbly  of  the  ftatcs  in  France  :  for 
Nvhat  was  there  lately  called  the  parliament ^  wa^ 
tinly  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice,  confifting  of  the 
peers,  certain  dignified  ecclcfiaftics,  and  judges ; 
which  was  neither  in  prai^ce,  nof  fuppofed  to  be 
in  theor)',  a  general  council  of  the  realm, 

(4.)  Parliament,  antiquity  of,  in  Eng- 
land. In  England,  this  general  council  hath  been 
held  immemorially,  under  the  feveral  names  of  mi' 
ipA/ynoth^  or  great  council ;  micbel  gemote,  or  great 
^necting  ;  and  more  frequently  witten  A  gemote, 
or,  the  meeting  of  <ivifemen.  It  was  alfo  ftyled  in 
I^atin,  commune  concilium  regtiiy  magnum  concilium 
1  cgiSf  curia  magna,  con'oentus  mtignatum  'vel procer 
rum  ajjija  generalise  and  fometimes  eqmmunitas  reg' 
ni  Anglic,  We  have  inflanccB  of  its  meeting  to 
irder  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  new 
laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or,  as  Fleta  exprefles 
it,  no^Hs  injuriis  emerfis  no'va  conjlituere  remedia,  fo 
i.irly  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
O^A  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  in  the  fcverai  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
A:id  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  us, 
li?.iL  king  Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufage, 
that  thclc  councils  Ihould  meet  twice  in  the  year. 


or  oftcncr,  if  need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  < 
God*s  people ;  how  they  ihould  keep  themfclv^ 
from  (in,  ihould  live  in  quiet,  and  ihould  rccei^ 
rsght  "  The  fubfequent  Saxon  andDanilh  tn< 
iiarchs  held  frequent  councils  of  this  fort,  as  a] 
pears  from  their  codes  of  laws ;  the  titles  wheii 
of  ufually  fpeak  them  to  be  etiaded,  cither  by  ll 
king  with  the  advice  of  his  tujittena-gemote,  as  Hi 
funt  injlitutay  qwe  Rdgarus  rex  confdiofapientiumfy 
rum  injlituit :  or  to  be  cnadked  by  thoie  fagcs  w^ 
t  le  advice  of  the  king ;  as,  Hj:c/unt  juMcia,  q\ 
fapicnies  confilio  regis  Ethelftani  inftituerunt ;  < 
iaftly,  to  be  enaded  by  them  both  together, 
Hjc  Junt%  injiituiiones  quas  rex  Edmwidus  et  e/ti/ci 
fid  cum  Japientibus  fuls  inJHtuerunt,  Thefe  ^r« 
councils  were  aifo  occafionally  held  under  the  i^ 
princes  of  the  Norman  line.  Glanvil,  who  wni 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fpeaking  of  the  pani(] 
lar  amount  of  an  amercement  in  the  iheriiTs  cou 
fays,  it  never  yet  had  been  afccrtaincd  by  the  ^ 
neral  aflize  or  aiTcmbly,  bet  was  left  to  the  c| 
tom  of  paiticular  counties.  Here  the  general 
fize  is  fpoken  of  as  a. meeting  well  known,  and 
ftatutes  or  decifions  are  put  in  a  manifell  conti 
diftindion  to  cuftom,  or  the  common  law, 
in  Edward  Ill's  time,  an  adt  of  parliament,  m; 
in  the  reign  of  William  I.  was  pleaded  in  the  cj 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Edmund' s-bury,  and  judicia 
allowed  by  the  court.  Hence  it  injjifputably  \ 
pears,  that  parliaments,  or  general  councils,  ) 
coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf.  How  thofic  p 
liaments  were  conftituted  and  compofed,  has  b^ 
matter  of  great  difpute  among  our  learned  a? 
quarians ;  whether  the  commons  were  fumnxj 
ed  at  all ;  or,  at  what  period  they  began  to  f<i 
adiftin(5t  aiTembly.  But  waving  thefe  control 
ties,  it  is  ^oerally  agreed,  that*  in  the  main,  | 
conftit^tion  of  parliament,  as  ft  ffow  ftands,  y 
marked  out  io  long  ago  as  the  17th  year  of  K 
John,  A.  D.  1 115,  in  the  great  charter  granted 
that  prince  ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fumroon 
arch-biihops,  bilhops,  abbots,  earls,  and  gre.i 
barons,  perfonally ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  cl 
under  X\k  crown,  by  the  ihenff  and  bailiifs  j 
meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  40  days  notice, 
aiiefs  aids  and  fcutages  when  neceifary.  t 
Magna  Charta.)  And  this  con (litution  has! 
fiiled  in  fad  at  leaft  from  1166,  49  Henry 
there  being  ilili  extant  writs  o^  that  date,  to  f< 
mon  benights,  citizens,  and  burgeifesy  to  pai 
mcnt.  Wc  proceed  therefore,  to  inquire,  wh 
in  coniifts  this  coniljtution  of  parliament,  ^ 
now  ftands,  and  has  ftood,  for  at  Icai^  500  yej 

1.  As  to  the  manner  and  time  pf  its  aifembli 

2.  Its  conftituent  parts:  3.  The  laws  and  cuft< 
relating  to  parliament :  4-  I'he  methods  of  ) 
ceeding,  and  of  making  ftatutes,  in  both  hou 
And,  5.  The  manner  of  the  parliament's  adjoi 
ment,  prorogation,  and  diflblution. 

(5.)  Parliament,  Assembling  OF.  I.' 
parliament  is  regularly  fummoned  by  the  ki 
writ  or  letter,  ilVued  out  of  chancery  by  ad  vie 
the  privy-council,  at  leaft  40  days  before  it  be 
to  lit.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
no  parliament  can  be  convened  by  its  own  aul 
rity,  or  by  tlie  authority  of  any,  except  the  I 
alone.  And  this  prerogative  is  founded  upon  1 
good  rcafun.    lor,  fappoQng  it  harf  i^  right 
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ifrt  5«Biancoufly,  without  being  called  together, 

sf'jifflpc^^to  conceive  that  all  the  members, 

8f>*ch  of  the  houfes,  would  agree  »sinniimouny 

cjca  the  proper  lime  and  place  of  meeting :  and 

iufrfihe members  met,  and  half  abfcnted  them- 

.    tHcj,  who  fhali  determine  which  h  really  the 

I   bitec  body,  the  part  afl'embled,  or  that  which 

hnway?   It  is  therefore  neceflary,  that  the 

pCTot  ihoiiW  be  called  together  at  a  deter- 

rJatr  lane  and  place;  and,  highly  becoming  its 

c^nd  independence,  that  it  ihoiikl  be  called 

tetftff  by  none  but  one  of  its  own  conftitiient 

r-'P.'ifid,  of  the  three  conftituent  parts,  this 

^^aTOGly.^>pertain  to  the  king;  as  he  is  a 

^ik  pcrfoo,  whofe  will  may  "be  uniform  and 

rt*ly ;  the  firfl  perfon  in  the  nation,  being  fupe- 

rortoboth  houfes  in  dignity  ;  and  the  only  branch 

of'ie  l^flature  that  has  a  feparatc  cxiftence,  and 

•  r*^  of  perfonning  any  a<a  at  a  time  when 

:^"  parfemcnt  b  in  being.     Nor  is  it  any  excep- 

•jii  to  thb  nilc,  that  by  fome  modem  ftatutes, 

« tic  dcnHe  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then 

*^  jafcient  in  being,  the  laft  parliament  revives, 

lii  i*  to  fit  ^^lia  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diflblved 

^f  ^  &icctflor :  for  this  revived  parliament  muit 

^i*  bfTH  originally  fummoned  by  the  crown.    It 

»' tnf,  that'the  convention  parliament  which  re- 

."'^dKi!!^  Ch>riri  II.  met  above  a  month  before 

^'"^^iCT;  the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and 

Ifcojaconsin  piirfuance  of  writs  UTv.txl  in  the 

Ppfflftfac  beepers  of  the  liberty  ot  England  by 

Hffctf  (tf  parliament ;  and  thit  the  faid  parlia- 

nJJ^^  the  19th  of  December,  full  7  months 

*«tfeiffloration ;  and  cnaded  mrtny  laws,  fe- 

"il^^h  .-re  ftill  in  force.     Bat  this  was  for 

"'^  of  the  thing,  which  fupcrfedes  all 

''tf  thcT  h;itl  not  fo  met,  it  was  morally 

;  that  the  kingdom  fboiikl  have  been  fet- 

*5acc.    And  the  tlrft  thing  done  after  the 

-itrn  fl-as,  to  pafa  an  a<ft  declaring  this  to 

Jd  par!iijnent,  notwithflanding  the  defeft 

ii^fi  writ.    So  that  as  the  ruyal  prcrog.i- 

i'  chiefly  wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and 

""  htmfcif,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  ob- 

-cd  to  wave  the  objection,  this  cinnot 

--  ujto  an  example  in  prejudice  of  the 

''^Vaown.     liefides,  it  was  nt  that  time 

-irr)*  among  the  lawyers,  whether  even 

^  :'-d  made  it  a  guod  parliament,  and 

7  »iT)-  many   in  the  negative;  though   it 

^^hir  been  too  nice  a  fcruple.     And  yet, 

of^n^Unt  caution,  it  was  thought  ncceHriiy 

^^'^'S  itj  a^s  in  the  next  par^i.^ment  t*y  (tat 

^^'*11.  c.  7,  8c  c,  14.     It  is  likewlfe  iri\tf  at 

^^^etfthe  Rkvolution,  A.  D.  i^igg,  the 

^ <«d cmnmons  by  their  own  authority,  and 

];''Jf*^'^^yn5of  the  prince  of  Oranj^'e/Cafter- 

"*^^'ilham  III.)  met  in  a  convenMen,  and 

*«®pfifcd  of  the  crown  and  kingdom.     But 

-OiKiina    ^-^^   up^^n    a  like    principk    of 

Reftoralion;  that  is,  upon  a  full 

i\«:>g  James  U.  had  alxiic^ted  the 

l2?2?*  *°^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  throne  was  thereby  va* 

'  _ •  •«(*  lappofition  of  the  individual  mem- 

;^^co6Snned  by  their  concurrent  refolution, 

!,^^  ^^'JaUy  came  together.    And,  in  fuch 

^'^isttcpalpab'c  vacar.cy  of  a  throne,  it  fol- 

^ate^btfe  m,  that  the  form  oi'  the  royal 
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writs  muft  be  laid  afide,  other\vife  no  parh'ament" 
can  ever  meet  again.  For  let  us  put  another  pof- 
fible  cafe,  and  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  ai'gumcnt, 
that  the  whole  royal  line  fhould  at  any  t  me  fail, 
and  become  cxtinft,  which  would  indilputably 
vacate  the  throne  :  in  this  fituation  it  feems  reaf- 
onable  to  prcfume,  that  the  body  of  the  nation, 
confifting  of  lords  and  commons,  would  have  a 
right  to  meet  and  fettle  the  government ;  other- 
wife  there  muft  be  no  government  at  all.  And  u- 
pon  this  and  no  other  principle  did  the  convention 
in  1688  afl'emblc.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was 
precedent  to  their  meeting  without  ai»y  royal  fum- 
mons,  not  a  confequtnce  of  it.  They  did  not  al- 
fcmblc  without  writ,  and  then  make  the  throne 
vacant ;  but  the  throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by 
the  king's  abdication,  they  alfembled  without  writ, 
as  they  muft  do  if  they  aflembled  at  all.  Had  th«* 
throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have 
been  regular ;  but,  as  it  was  empty,  fuch  m<-et- 
ing  became  abfolutely  neceflary.  Ajid  accordirte- 
ly  it  is  declared  by  ftatutc,  i  W.  &  M.  ft.?i.  c.  i. 
that  this  convention  was  really  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  notwithftandir.g  the  want  of  writs  o- 
other  defers  of  form.  So  that,  notwithftandin;; 
thefe  two  capital  exceptions,  which  were  juftifi- 
able  onlv  on  a  principle  of  neccflity  (and  each  of 
which,  by  the  way,  mduced  a  revolution  in  thr 
government),  the  rule  laid  down  is  in  general  cer- 
tain, that  Vac  king  only  can  convoke  a  parliament . 
And  this,  by  the  ancient  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  he 
is  bound  to  do  "  every  year,  or  oiitener  if  need  be.*' 
Not  that  he  i^^,  or  ever  was,  obliged  by  thefe  fta- 
tutes to  call  a  new  parliament  every  yeir  ;  but  on- 
ly to  permit  a  parliament  annually  for  the  redrei* 
of  grievances,  and  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be. 
Thefe  lift  words  are  fo  loofe  and  vague,  that  fuch 
of  our  monarchs  as  were  inclined  to  govern  with-* 
out  parliament?,  neglected  the  convoking  them, 
fometimes  for  a  very  confiderable  period,  under 
pretence  that  there  was  no  need  of  them.  But,  t*> 
remedy  thi*^,  by  ftat.  16  Car.  11.  c.  i.  it  is  ena<5ted, 
that  the  fitting  and  holding  of  parliaments  fhaU 
not  be  intermitted  above  3  years  at  tic  moft.  And 
by  ftat.  I  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  e-.  a.  it  is  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  of 
all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  ftrengther- 
ing,  and  prefer\'ing,  the  laws,  parliaments  oughi 
<o  be  held  fi-equently.  And  this  indefinite  fre- 
quency is  again  reduced  to  a  certau^*y  by  ftat.  6 
W.  &  M.  c.  a.  .which  enad^s,  as  the  ftatute  of 
Charies  11.  had  done  before,  that  the  new  parlia- 
ment ihall  be  t-alled  within  -?  years  after  the  detei- 
mination  of  tlie  former. 

(6.)  Parliament,  constituent  parts  01. 
n,  Thefe  are  the  king's  majefty,  fitting  there  in 
his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three  eftates 
of  the  realm;  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords  tem- 
poral (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  one  houfe), 
and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  thcmfelves  in  ano- 
ther. And  the  king  and  thefe  three  eftatea  toge- 
ther form  the  great  corporation  or  hody  politic  01 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  capn$^ 
prindpium,  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  toge- 
ther the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  bv 
reprefentation ;  without  which  there  can  be  lu* 
beginning  of  a  pariiamcnt ;  and  he  alfo  has  alon.- 
the  power  of  diilolving  ihtm.    It  h)i>  highly  necef^ 
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Ikry  for  prcfcrving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution, 
that  the  executive  power  lliould  be  a  branch, 
though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature.  The 
total  union  of  them,  we  have  feen,  would  be  pro- 
dudive  of  lyi-anny  ;  the  tot^il  disjundion  of  them, 
for  tlic'"prcfent,  would  in  the  6nd  produce  the 
fimc  elFeds,  by  cauling  that  union  againft  which 
it  fecms  to  provide.  The  legiflature  would  foon 
become  tyrannical,  by  making  couti.mal  encroach- 
Uients,  and  gradually  atTuming  to  itfelf  the  rights 
of  the  executive  power.  Thus  the  long  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  while  it  acted  in  a  conftitution^l  man- 
ner, with  the  royal  concurrence,  redieflcd  many 
heavy  grievances  and  ellablifhed  many  ialutaiy 
laws.  But  tvhen  the  two  houfts  alfumcd  the 
power  of  Icgiflation,  in  excluJion  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, they  foon  after  aifumed  likcwife  the  reins 
of  adminiftrationj  and,  m « confcquence  of  thcfe 
united  powers,  overturned  both  church  and  (late, 
,  und  cftabliflied  a  worfe  opprefllon  than  any  they 
pretended  to  remedy.  To  hinder  therefore  any 
fuch  encroachments,  the  king  is  himfelf  a  part  of 
the  parliament ;  ^nd  as  this  is  the  reafon  of  his 
being  fo,  very  properly  therefore  the  Iharc  of  le- 
gifUtion  which  the  conflitutioa  has  placed  in  the 
crown,  confifts  in  the  power  of  rejcding,  rather 
than  refolving  ;  this  being  fulTicient  to  anfwer  the 
end  propofed.  For  we  may  apply  to  the  rojal 
nej^ativff  in  this  inftance,  what  Cicero  obfcrves 
of  the  negative  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  the 
crown  has  not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but 
merely  of  preventing  wrong  from  being  done. 
The  crown  cannot  begin  ot  itfelf  any  alterations 
in  the  prefcnt  eftabliihed  law ;  but  it  may  ap- 
prove or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted 
and  confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.  The  legif- 
lafurc  therefore  cannot  abridge  the  executive 
power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law, 
without  its  own  confent  j  fince  the  law  muft  per- 
petually ftrfnd  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  jKJwers 
will  agree  to  alter  it.  And  herein  indeed  cunlifts 
the  true  excellence  of  Cic  Britifli  govemmcnt,  that 
4II  the  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a  check 
upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  people,  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  reje<fting 
what  the  other  has  reiblv«d  ;  while  the  king  is  a 
check  upon  both,  which  prefer^'cs  the  executive 
power  from  encroachments.  And  this  very  exe- 
cutive power  is  again  checked  and  kept  within 
due  bounds  by  the  two.  houfes,  throagh  the  pri- 
vilege they  have  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching, 
and  puniihing  the  conduct  (not  indi^d  of  the  king, 
which  would  deftroy  his  conftitutional  indepcn- 
c)ence ;  but  which  is  more  beneficial  to  the  public) 
of  his  evil  and  pernicious  counfcllors.  Thus  eve- 
ry branch  of  our  civil  polity  fupports  and  is  fup- 
portcd,  regulates  and  is  regulated,  by  the  reft : 
for  the  two  houfes  naturally  drawing  in  two  di- 
redions  of  oppolite  intereft,  and  the  prerogative 
in  another  ftill  diiferent  from  them  both,  they 
mutually  keep  each  other  fiom  exceeding  their 
proper  limits ;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from 
fep.iration,  and  artificiaUy  conneded  together  by 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  crown^  which  is  a  part  of 
the  legiflative,  and  the  fole  executive  magiftrate. 
Like  three  diftind  powers  in  mechanics,  they 
jointly  impel  the  machine  of  government  in  a  di- 
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redion  different  from  what  eillier,  ading  byilCrl 
would  have  done  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  in  a  d 
i-edion  partaking  of  each,  and  formed  out  of  al 
a  diredion  which  conftitutes  the  true  line  of  tj 
liberty  and  happincfs  of  the  community.  Sec  ti 
articles  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

(7.)  Parliament,  laws,  customs  and  pot 
ER  of.  The  power  and  jurifdiCtion  of  parUsmo 
fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  i 
folute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  cither  for  caul 
or  perfons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  thia  hi 
court  he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  faid.  Si  antiqm 
tern  fpcSei^  \ft  vettiftlffima  ;  Ji  di^mtatem^  ffi  im 
ratiffinm ;  fi  jurifdiQionem^  eft  capaciffima.  It  hi 
£bvcreign  and  uncontroUable  autliority  in  makii 
confirming,  enlarging,  reft  raining,  abrogating, 
pealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  Laws,  c< 
cernin^  matters  oi  all  poliible  denominations,  i 
cleiiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  marith 
or  criminal :  this  being  the  place  where  that  ab 
lute  defpotic  power,  which  muft  in  all  govc 
ments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  by  the  0 
ftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mitchiefs  a 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tn 
ccnd  the  ordinary  couife  of  the  laws,  arc  wit 
the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribanaL  It  < 
regulate  or  new-model  the  fucceflion  to  the  crot 
as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ^ 
Ham  III.  It  can  alter  the  eftabliihed  religion 
the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftancc 
the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  tliree  c 
drcn.  It  can  change  and  create  afieJh  c%cn 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliam< 
themfelvcs ;  as  was  done  by  the  ai^  of  union, 
the  fcveral  ftatues  for  triennial  and  ftptennial  c 
tions.  It  can,  in  fliort,  do  every  thing  that  is  ncA 
turally  impoflible  ;  and  therefore  Ibme  have 
fcrupled  to  call  its  ^ower,  by  a  figure  rather 
bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  True  i 
that  wliat  tlie  parliament  doth,  no  authority  u 
earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  moi 
feiltial  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  1 
members  be  delegated  to  this  important  truf 
are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortit 
and  knowledge  ;  for  it  was  a  known  apophthi 
of  the  great  lord  treafurcr  Burleigh,  **  That  \ 
land  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliamei 
and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obfenes,  this  being 
higheft  and  greatcft  court,  over  which  none  c 
can  have  jurifdidion  in  the  kingciom,  if  by! 
means  a  mifgovernment  fliould  anyway  fall  il 
it,  the  fubje<fts  of  this  kingdom  are  left  wit] 
all  manner  of  remedy.  Mr  Locke,  and  other  t 
rctical  writers,  have  held,  that  "  there  rcrt 
ftill  inherent  in  the  people  a  fupremc  power  tj 
move  or  alter  the  legiflature,  when  they  find 
legiflature  ad  contrary  to  the  truft  repcf^ 
them ;  for  when  fuch  tnift  is  abu£^d,  it  i«  thd 
forfeited,  and  devolves  to  thofe  who  gavel 
But  however  juft  this  conclution  may  be  in  tl^ 
we  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue  from  it,  undei 
difpcniation  of  government  at  prefcnt  a^aalll 
ifting.  For  this  devolution  of  power,  to  thci 
pie  at  laige,  includes  in  it  a  diflblmion  o^ 
whole  form  of  government  eftablifticd  by  thalj 
pie ;  reduces  all  the  members  to  tbeir  or? 
ftate  of  equality ;  and  by  annihilating  the  I 
reign  power,  repeals  all  pofitive  laws  .whatf^ 
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t^jn  caAcd.    No  human  laws  will  therefore 
h^xit  2  C3i'z,  which  at  once  mull  deltioy  all 
ii.,  :j)d  compd  mcD  to  build  afc^fh  upon  a  new 
/ajidatJofl ;  nor  will  they  make  provifion  for  fo 
^![^'3te  ao  cveotf  as  nui^  render  all  ic^al  pro- 
»flwci  itirtfttru.»L    So  long  therefore  as  the  Eng- 
i£  ceofiiturton  laits,  wc  may  venture  to  afhrro, 
♦tar.  6c  p(rnrcj  ot"  parliament  is  abfolute  andwitft- 
cn:  cE^^'J.  To  prevent  the  milchiefs'  that  might 
ti,bfp'jcin^  this  cxienlivc  authority  in  hands 
tsJtf  acipable  cr  improper  to  manage  it^  it  is 
p^'ikiA.  tjf  tiC  c Jilom  and  law  of  parliaments 
fiiT  M  oDc  fliaJI  (it  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  un- 
^s  he  he  II  vears  of  a.>e.     This  is  alfo  exprefsly 
flcTa-tdby  fl.'tL  7  anJg  \V.  JlLc.  ij-i  yiit  with  re- 
pfi  !u  ihf  hoiifc  of  commons,  doubts  have  a- 
nsta  txa  ibire  contradidory  adjudications,  whc- 
tttTflriwt  2  minor  was  incapacitated  from  fitting 
^  *Jut  houfc.    It  is  alfo  enabled  hy  flat.  7.  Jac. 
no  member  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
nmani  till  he  hath  taken  the  oath  of 
riJTc  the  Jord  flcward  or  his.deputy^ 
x  .;  ^    Car.  II.  (t,  a.  and  s  Geo.  J.  c.  13.  that 
»aca?^  iTjdIl  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till  he 
^  n  r  c  prefcncc  of  the   houle,  taken  the 
*2!3  of  •  rgiance,  fuprtmacy,  and  abjuration, 
Mkkr:  !ii  andrepeatcd  the  decbratioji  againft 
Wolfc' *  Mtioa,   and  irixocatiou  of . faints,  and 
^kjiL,:  of  lae  mafs.    Aliens,  unlrfs  natura- 
itti  »err   kcnvife  by  the  law  of  parliament  in- 
t»:V?  '     crve  therein  :  and  now  it  is  enadtecU 
*  Ki  13  W.  ill.  c.  2.  that  no  alien,  even 

naturaiizcd,  ihall  be  capable  of  be- 
y  r  of  cither  hovP:  of  parhameat.   Aad 

only  thcfe  Handing  incapacities,  but 
-  is  made  a  peer  by  the  king,  or  elec- 

n  the  houfe  of  comnions  by  the  peo- 
r"  the  rcfp.Aive  houfes,    upon  com- 

/  ;  criou:   in    fuch  perfon,  and  proof 

*o?ij  ^.  dgc  him  disabled  and  incapable  to  (it 
fiiiabc  :  and  this  by  the  law  and  cullom  of 
f»»  p^  ^^  every  court  of  jufticc  hath 

oms  for  its  diredion,  fome  the  civil 
jxe  the  common  law,  others  tlieir 
laws  and  cuftoms ;  fo  tJie  high  court 
hath  alfo  its  own  peculiar  law,  cail- 
ctmNttvdo  parliamenti  \  a  law  .which 
!oke  oblerves  y&4ib  omrubus  qiuerenda^ 
'  rate,  a  pauc'u  cognita.    It  will  not 

expc<fled  that  we  ihould  enter  into 
OB  of  this  law  with  minutenefn ;  fince 
:^rQed  .author  alTures  U6>  it  is  much 
^-a  w  oc  ifaroed  out  of  the  rolls  of  narliame  t 
||i|^«Uer  records,       •*.    ;  .    u- 

^^pcimcc,  t  .an  cxi  be  cxpixircvl  by  aiiy 
Q»   The  \jrhrle  of  the  law  and  cuflom  of 
liu  its  un^mal  from  this  one  maxin\, 
iievcr  niittcr  arilirs  concerning  ijither 
P>r£^nient«  oueht  to  be  examiuccl,  ^\{* 
»d  *l)udgt«i  in  that  houfe  to  which  it  re- 
"^aot  cUc%i  iiere."     Hence,  for  inftance, 
will  oot  fuficr  the  commons  to  interfere 
tic  c'iccbC'it  of  a  p/cr  of  Scotland  ;  the 
win  not  all'jw  the  lords  to  judge  ot  the 
* «  4  bcrgels  ;  luir  \v:Jl   fithcr   houff   n^r- 
^WfiOrduatc  tin*ru»  m%  ;«»w  bu  CAaiuulC   UlC 

i^rf^eaJiQ.  c^^    jj.j^  ^jj^  maxiins   upon 
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which  they  proceed,  together  with  tbc  method 
of  proceeding,  reft  entirely  in  the  breaft  of  the 
parliament  itfeif ;  and  are  not  -defined  and  afcer- 
tained  by  any  particular 'Rattd  laws.     The  privi- 
leges of  parliairient  arc  likewife  very  large  and  in* 
dehnitc;  and  therefor<;,  when,  in  3jft   Hen.  \T. 
the  houfe  of  lords  prppoundtd  a  .r,ucflion  to  the 
judges  concerning  them,   the  /rhicf  juftice.    Sir 
John  Fortcfcu^,  .n  the  name  of  his  brethivn,  de- 
clared, "  That  they  ought  not  to  make  anfwer  to 
that  queftion^  for  it  hath  .not  been  ufedaforetimc# 
that  (i>e  juftices  IhouW  in  any  wife  determine  the 
•nrivileges  of  the  hijgh  court  of  parliament;  for  it 
is  To  high  and  'mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it  may 
make  law.;  and  that  .which  is  law,  it  may  make 
no  law :  .and  the  determination  and  knowledge  of 
that  privikge  belongs  to  the  lords  ^f  parliament, 
and  not  to  the  juftices/'  *  I*rivil<;;ge  of  parliament 
was  principally  eftabliflied,  in  order  to  proted  its 
raemlx^s  not  only  from  being  molefted  by  their 
fellow-fubjeds,  but  aUb  more  cgjcdally  from  Ik- 
ii]g  opprclled  by  the  power  of  the   crown.    If 
therefore  ail  theprivilcgcs  of  .parliament  were  once 
to  he  fct  down  and  afcestained,  and  no  privilege 
to  be  allowed  but  what  was  fo  defined  and  de- 
termined, it  were  ^afy  for  the  executive  power 
to  devifc  fonic  new  cafe,  not  within  the  line  of 
privilege,  and  under  preteTice  thereof  to  harafs 
any  refradory  member  a?^  violate  the  freedom 
of  parliament.    The  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  two  houfes  are  therefore  in  great  mcufure  pr«- 
ferved  by  keeping  their  privileges  indefinite.  Some, 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech, 
of  perfon,  of  their  domeflics,   and  of  their  lands 
and  goods.    As  to  the  firftj  privile^  of  fpeech, 
it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute  i  W.  Sc  AL  ft.  2.  c  2. 
as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  '*  That  the 
freedom  of  ipec;ch,  and  debates,  and  proceeding^ 
in  parliament  ought  not  to  Ije  impeached  or  queC 
tioncd.in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament." 
And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  js  particularly  de- 
manded of  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  .at ^the  opeiiing  of  every 
new  parliament.    .So  likewife  are  the  other  pri- 
vileges, q(  perfon,   fervants,  lands^   and*  goods  ^ 
which  are  immunities  as  .anqient  as  £dward  the 
Confefibr :  in  whofe  l^rvvs  we  find  this  precept,  jid 
fynodos  yenknubusyjive  f  mmQnit't finU  Jixe  p^r/e 
(juid  agendum  ^abucnnt^  /it  fumma  pax  ;   a;id   fo 
too  in  the  old  Qothic  conftitulions,  Extenditur 
b^rc  pax  ct  lecxaUas  ad  quatuordecim  difj,  eon'voca^ 
to  regaJ  fdnatu.    This  included  fornierl/  uot  only. 
privilcj^c  u\jm  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  le- 
gal aiTcfts  a:idi*cizures  by  procefs  from  the  couni 
of  law.    Andftill  to  aflault  by  violence  a  menv- 
bcr  of  either  houf<j,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a 
high  conteirpt  pf  parHaroen^,  and  there  puniiii- 
ed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.    It  has  likewife  pe- 
culiar penalties  annexed  to  it  in   tJie  .courts  of 
law,  by  ftnt.  j  Hen.  IV.  c.  6.  and  jj  Hqi.  VI.  c 
II.    Neither  can  any  member  of  either  hoiiic  W 
arreftcd  and  taken  into  -cuftody  without  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament.    But  all  other  pri- 
vilt  ets  uhirii  derogate  from  the  common  law  arc 
now  at  an  codj  ifive  only  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 
member*s  perfon ;  which  in  a  peer  (by  the  privi. 
D  hg^ 
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Ifgf  of  pc€njrc)  is  for  ever  fkcred  ind  inviolable ; 
and  m  at  commoner  (by  the  privilege  of  parliament) 
for  40  days  after  cver^  prorogation,  and  ^o  days 
teforc  the  next  appointed  meeting ;  which  is  now 
fal  tfft  ^  as  long  as  the  parliament  fubfills,  it  feU 
dom  being  prorogi^ed  for  more  than  80  days  at  a 
time.    As  to  ^l  other  privileges  which  obftrudt 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice,  tnpy  were  rcilrained 
by  the*  ftatutcs  i%  W.  HI.  c.  3.  2  and  3  Ann.  c. 
18  ant!  ij  Oeo.  D.  c.  24.  and  are  now  totally  a- 
|>oli(hed  by  ftatute  10  G.  III.  c.  50. 5  which  en^ 
t^s,  that  any  fuit  may  at  any  time  be  brought  a- 
jainft  any  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  their 
fervants,  or  any  oith^  pcrfon  entitled  to  privilege 
pf  parliament ;  which  fhfill  not  be  impeached  or 
<iel$yed  by  pretcnpe  of  any  fuch  privilege,  except 
that  the  ptifon  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  <:om- 
|nons  fliall  not  thereby  be  fubje^cd  to  any  arref^ 
or  imprifonmf  nt.  Likewife^  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
jncrce,  jt  is  provjried  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  III.  c.  33. 
that  any  trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament, 
may  be  ferved  with  legal  pr*»cefs  foi-  any  juft  debt 
(to  the  amount  of  |ool  ):  and  unlefs  he  makes  fa^ 
♦isfadVion  within  tw6  months,  it  ihall  be  deemed 
an  ad  of  banknjjJtcy;  and  that  pommilFion  of 
fcankniptcv  may  be  hibcd  againft  fuch  privileged 
traders  in  like  manner  as  againft  any  other.    The 
only  way  by  which  courts  of  juftice  could  anci- 
jpntly  take  cognizance  of  privilege  of  pariiament 
^as  by  writ  of  privilege,  in  the  nature  of  juperfe^ 
4^as^  to  deliver  the  party  out  of  cuftody  when  ar- 
icfted  in  a  civil  fuit.    For  when  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  the  fpeaker'tp  the  judges,  to  ftay  proceed- 
ings agajnft  a  privileged  peifori,  they  rdc<^^td  it 
as  contrary  to  their  oath  of  office.    But  nncc  the 
ftatute  I  a  Will.  T|I.  c.  3.  which  enaits,  that  no 
privileged  perfori  ihall  be  fubfedt  to  arrcft  or  im- 
prifjnment,  it  hath  been  held,  th^t  fuch  arrcft  is 
Irrcgubir  ((h  init'toy  and  that  the  party  may  be  dif- 
tharged  upon  motion.    It  is  to  be  obfened,  that 
there  is  nq  prcceflcnt  of  any  fuch  writ  of  pnvi- 
Jegc,  but  only  in  civil  fuits ;  and  thnt  the  ftatute 
of  1  Jnc.  |.  c.  ^3.  and  that  or  King  William  which 
remedy  fome  tncoavcnicnccs  .irifir.g  from  privi. 
lege  of  pariiamCnt,  fpeak  only  of  civil  aftions. 
And  therefore' the*  djiirii  of  privilege  hath  been 
^fually  guarded  with  an  excqjliou  as  to  tlie  cafe 
of  indi doable  crimes  T  Of,  as  it  hath  been  frequent- 
ly e:cj»rciTed,  o^treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,    ^y hereby  ft  feems  to  h^Ve  been  under- 
Ito   ',  that  no  privilege  wa«  allowable  to' the  mefn- 
ber?     their  fstmilicsi    or  fervHnts,    in  any  crime 
whatfocVci- ;  for  all  crimes  are  trc^cd  by  the  law 
as  being  iontrfl  paccm  domlni  regis.    And  inftanccs 
have  hot  "been  wanting,  wherein  priTiteged  perfona 
have  been  con vided  of  raifdemeanors,  and  cbm# 
Initted,  or  profccuted  to  oiltlaw»ry,  even  m  the 
Hiiddie  of^  felfion  j  which  proceeding  has  ^ftcr- 
trards  (Tceived  the  fan<?Vion  and  approbation  of 
parli^^ment,  ■  T(^  ^^^icl^'  BP^y  be  added,"  that  ;i« 
tout  3'cj  year(j  kgo,' the  caifc  of  writinjg'and  piibhftir 
&tg  fcdit|Ofi$ '  Ifbefe  was  refqlvcd  b)r  l^th'  hou(e$ 
jiot  to  be  fT|tittcd  tp  privileifc  \  an4  that  the  rea- 
Ifhrts  upon '  Vk'hiih  that  caib  pixxeedcdj  extended 
^jijdiy  to  every  ^dii*tablr:'offfnce.    So  that  thd 
toc^  If  hot  the  only,  ppvilege  of  *pi\rliimcnt,  th 

^h  ^ittt^y  fecms  to  be  the  right  of  rccthir.g  Ini- 
ii^te  iofomut^on  of  the  insprifonment  or  de« 
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tent  ior*  of  any  men*  er,  with  tic  reafon  for  whic 
he  is  detained  :  a  practice  that  is  daily  ufcd  upc 
the  flighteft  military  accufations,  preparator)- ' 
a  trial  by  a  court^tnartial ;  and  ^  hich  is  rccogniz* 
by  the  fevcral  temporary  ftatute s  for  fufpcudii 
tjii  habeas  corf^f  adt :  whereby  it  is  prmidcd,  ih 
no  member  ot  either  houfe  ftiall  be  detained,  \ 
the  matter  of  which  be  ftands  fufpcdcd  be  fij 
communicated  to  the  houfe  of  which  he  is  a  mci 
ber,  and  the  confent  of  the  faid  houfe  obtain 
for  his  coihmitment  or  detaining.  But  yet  t 
u(age  has  uniformly  been,  ever  lince  the  Kcvol 
tion,  that  the  communication  has  been  fubfcqu< 
to  the  arreft.  See  King,  Lords,  and  Commoi 
(8.)  Pahliawent,  method  of  makimg  lv 
Iljf .  —  IV.  The  met  hod  of  proceeding,  in  enadi 
laws,  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfcs.  But  forte 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bill,  J  xo-  i 
and  ftiall  only  obfepe  in  this  place,  that,  for  < 
patch  of  bulincfs,  each  houfe  of  parlian'ent  has 
ipcaker.  The  speaker  of  the  houfe  of  lor 
whole  office  it  is  to  pretide  there,  and  mai.i 
the  formality  of  bufmtfs,  is  the  lord  chanccll 
or  keeper  of  the  king's  great  fcal,  or  any  ot 
appointed  by  the  king  s  commiftioi. :  and  if  ni 
be  fo  appointed,  the  houfe  of  lords  (it  is  feid)  r^ 
cltd.  The  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  con  noi* 
chofen  by  the  houfe;  but  muft  be  approved 
the  king.  And  herein  the  ulagc  of  the  two  hoi 
dithers,  that  the  fptaker  bi  the  houfe  of  comm 
cannot  gjve  his  opinion  or  argue  ajiy  qucftion 
the  houfe  j  but  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  loi 
if  a  lord  of  pariiamei  •,  may*.  In  each  hv\\k 
aift  of  the  majority  binds  \ he  whoir  ;  and  thlsi 
jority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  p^hiifi 
given  ;  not,  as  formerly,  at  Venice,  and  ni.my  oj 
fcnatorial  aftoniblies,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  'J 
latter  method  may  be  f^-rviceablc,  to  prevent 
frigues  and  unccnftitutiocal  combir.atiorf  ;  bi 
impofliblc  to  be  pracflifcd  with  us,  at  le-^ft  in 
houfe  of  commons,  where  every  member's  < 
dud  is  fuhjcdl  to  the  future  cenfure  of  hi»»  < 
ftxtuents,  and  therefoire  fiiould  be  openly  fub 
ted  to  their  infpedjori. 

(9.)   PaRLIAMFNT,    MFTHOD  or  PflOROGUI 
ADJOURNING,    AND   DISSOLVING. — V.     i.   An 

T0URNME,N'T  is  no  morc  than  a  continuance  ol 
ieftion  fiom  one  day  to  another,  as  the  wovd 
nifits;  and  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  « 
houfe  fcparatcly  ever)'  day;  aiid  fometimes  i 
fortnight  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Chriftm; 
Eafter,  or  upon  other  particular  occaftons. 
the  adjournment  of  one  houfe  is  no  afijouini 
of  the  other.  It  has  alfo  been  ufual^  whei 
Majcfty  hath  fignified  his  pleafure  that  hot 
cither  of  the  houfcs  ftiould  adjourn  themfebt 
a  certain  day,  to  obey  ^he  king's  pleafure  fo 
nified,  and  to  adjourn  accordingly.  Other 
btfides  the  indecorum  of  a  refufal,  a  p'rorcg 
would  afihredly  follow  j  which  would  oftt 
very  inconvenient  to  both  public  and  private 
nefs.  For  propagation  puts  an  end  to  the  fcf 
and  then  ftich  bills  as  are  only  begun,  and  not 
felted,  m lift  be  fefomed  denovQ^iji  at  all)  in  a 
fequeitt  felf.on  ;  whereas,  after  an' adjounu 
all  things  coVi tin ue  in  the  fame  ftatc  as  at  the 
fcf  adjotimment  made,  and  may  be  proccedc 
vrithout  any  freih  comrocncement.     iL  A  fr 
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WTW*  B  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  trom 
'r<  fidSoQ  to  aiu)thcr;  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
cxtiawtioo  of  the  fetfion  from  day  to  day.  This 
:.  dojc  bf  the  royal  authority,  expreflcd  either 
hi  L'i  lord  chancellor  in  his  Majclt>''s  prefence, 
crbfcommiffion  from  the  crown,  or  frequently 
i-f  prjd3ffl4tion.    Doth  houfes    ar«    ncceHarily 
pOTijBcd  at  the  (arnc  time  ;  it  not  being  a  pro- 
T^^iitoofthe  houfe  of  lords  or  commons,  but 
(^  6c  ftfitamett.    The  felfion  b  never  under- 
Saflitobc  It  an  end  until  a  prorbgation ;  though, 
alt^feae  afi  be  paffed,  or  I'ome  judgment  given 
cprkncQt,  it  i<  in  truth  no  le«Tion  at  alU    Ajid 
feiEdy  the  ulagc  wa^s  for  the  king  to  ^ivc  the 
njil  aSbt  to  all  fuch  biiU  a«  he  approved  at  the 
«d  of  cwy  ieiTion,  and  then  to  prorogue  the  par- 
fasGH,  though  ibmetimes  only  for  a  day  or  two ; 
«.%  which  i!i\  bufincfs  then  depending  in  the 
ttyics  was  not  to  be  begun  again.    Which  cuf- 
iflo  oUainetl  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  once  became  a 
•J&fiiflo,  Whether  giving  the  royal  aflent  to  a 
^^  bill  did  Dot  of  couHe  put  an  end  to  the  fef- 
^  i  And  though  it  was  then  rcfolved  in  the  ne- 
pBj«e»  )rtt  the  notion  was  lo  deeply  rooted,  that 
^  ftatote  1  Car.  L  c  7.  was  palled  to  declare, 
tK^iekiflg'iairent  to  Uiat  and  forae  other  ads 
jiiaicot  put  la  end  to  the  fcfliou  ;  and  even  fo 
vc  a  t«<  rd^n  of  Charles  II-  we  fiud  a  provilb 
frqiJcJitiT  tacktd  to  a  bill,  that  bis  Majelty's  af- 
toi  tiwetu  thuuid  not  determine  the  fellion  of 
H'-i^ent   But  it  now  fccms  to  be  aUovvtd,  that 
i  pr^-jation  muft  be  cxprtfsly  made,  in  order 
tiK^iCaiac  the  fcirion.     And  if  at  the  time  of 
*3  *iai  ifbcilion,  or  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
*^^p«iinnt-nt  lli^H  be  feparated  byadjoiun- 
^irfprofojattofl,  the  king  is  empowered  to 
"^  i£ta  tc^rliicr  by  proclamation,  with  14  d;iy9 
^^*^  W  the  Ume  appointed  fcr  their  realTem- 
**^-  ci- A  mssoLUTios  is  the  civil  death  of 
fbe  pr^iiflitat ;  an^l  this  maj'  be  etfeded  three 
*^:  uhftht  kmg's  will,  cxprefled  either  in 
I  J^»b)f  nrprefentation.     For  as  the  king  has 
J*i3«n|h  of  convening  the  parliament,  fo  al- 
^  ««i(atnftcii  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  he 
•^\»beEtver  he  pleafes)  prorogue  the  psrlla- 
•^^iUfljc,  or  put  a  final  period  to  its  txirt- 
rj"  ^  sothing  had  a  right  to  prorogue  or  dif- 
^ipriiamtnt  but  itfeif,  it  might  become  per- 
!**•  Acd  t^iii  would  be  extremely  dangerous, 
*f  tiiBe  it  {hould  attempt  to  encroacli  upon 
"TStwe  power ;  as  was  fatally  experienced 
QMxtuuatc  king  Charles  I.;  who,  having 
^paiRd  an  act  to  co.rtiuue  the  parlia- 
t^a  in  bein^,   till   fuch  time  as  it  i hould 
ttdiTalve  iifdf,  at  laft  fell  a  facrihce  to 
^"■i&tttc  powta-  which  he  himfcli   had  con- 
*«p»tthem.     It  iS  is  therefore  extremely 
tkat  the  crown  1  hould  be  empowered 
tlie  duratjoii  of  thefe  allcmblies,  under 
^^^ow  which  the  Englifh  conltitution  has 
^*di  h  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may 
JJ**ty  Kd  regularly  come  together  for  the  dif- 
^rfbufiiktfiand  rtdrefs  of  grievances;  aji  i 
J •**•  oftlhe  other,  even  with  the  confcnt  of 
T^*^  (te  cootinued  to  an  inconvenient  or  \uu 
JJ2****  tngth.     ».  A   parliament  may  be 
S^Vthedrmifcof  the  crtwn.     This  djf- 
■**>fcracly  h4ppcaed  immediately  upon  the 


death  of  the  reigning  fovercign ;  for  he  being  iiona  ^ 
lidered   in   law  as  the  bead  of  the  pariiamcnt# 
(caput,  principrnm,  etjinis)s  that  failings  the  whole 
body  w^8  held  to  be  extin^.    But  the  calling  a 
new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inaguration 
df  the  fuccelfor  being  foun^  inconvenient,  dnd 
dangers  being  apprehended  from  baviiig  no  parlia- 
ment in  being  in  cafe  of  a  difputed  fucc^eiTibn,  it 
was  enacted  by  the  ftatiltes  7  and  8  W.  IIL  c.  i.  a 
and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  the  parliament  in  being  Ihall  ' 
continue  for  Ux  months  after  the  death  of  any 
king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooneir  prorogued  or  dil« 
folved  by  the  fucceflori  that  if  the  parliament  bt  > 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  feparatcd  by  ad*, 
joumnunt  orprorogationijt  (hall  notwith (landings 
alFemble  immediately  :  and  that  if  no  parliament  i* 
then  in  being,  the  members  of  the  laft  parliament 
(ball  aHemble,  ^nd  be  again  a  p«ri lament.    %^ 
I^ly,  a  parhament  maybe  dilTolvcd  or  expire, 
by  length  of  time.    For  if  either  the  legiHative 
body  were  perpetual,  or  might  laft  for  the  life  at 
the  prince  who  Convened  them,  as  fortnerly,  and 
were  io  to  be  fupplicd^  by  octalionally  fil.ing  the 
vacancies  with  new  repreientatives  )  in  theieea&». 
if  it  were  once  corrupted,  the  evil  would  be  palt 
all  remedy  ;   but  when  different  bodies  fuccced' 
each  other,  if  the  people  ft-e  caufe  to  difa;)prove 
of  the  prefent,  they  may  rc6ify  its  faults  m  the 
next.    A  legi native  affembly  alfo,  ivhich  is  fare 
to  be  feparated  again,  (whereby  its  memjxn'9  wiij 
thcnifelvcs  become  private  men^    And  iubje<ft  to 
the  lull  extent  of  the  laws  v/hich  they  have  en- 
a<5ted  for  others),  will  think  tl.*'mfe Ives  bound,  ia 
intcrelt  as  well  as  duty,  to  make  only  fuch   laws 
as  are  g6*>d.     The  utmoft  extent  of  time  that  the 
fame  parliament  was  aliovved  to  fit,  by  the  ftatutr 
6  W,  and  M.  c.  3.  was  tkrce  years  :  after  the  expi^ 
ration  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  return  of  thf? 
fir  ft  fummons,   the  p.irlianent  was  to   have  nut 
longer  continuance.     But  by  ftat.  I  Geo*  I.  ft.  ». 
c.  38.  (in  order,  profcHediy*  to  prevent  the  great 
and  conti  ued  cxpenccs  of  frequent  elections,  and 
the  violent  he.its  and  animolitie,^  confecjuent  there- 
upon, and  for  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  go* 
vern merit  then  juft  recovering  from  the  late  rc- 
bciUou),  this  term  was  prolonged  to fn'n  years; 
and,  what  alone  is  an  inilancc  of  the  Vaft  authori* 
ty  of  pari  lament,  the  very  fame  houfe  that   was 
chofen  for  three  years,  enacted  its  own  continu- 
ance for  feven.    So  that,  as  our  cdnftitution  now 
rtands,  the  parliament  muft  expire,  or  die  a  na- 
tural death,  at  the  end  of  'jvery  fevcnth  year,  if 
not  fooner  diiiblvi-d  by  the  royal  prerogative: 

(10.)  Parliament,  peculiar  forms  OBstR- 
vtD  JN.  In  the  houfe  of  lCkOs,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  (w  by  tliemfclvts  on  the  fidcs  of  the 
throne;  at  the  wall,  rin  the  kin:»*s  right  hand* 
the  two  archbifhops  Ht  by  them Ic Ives  on  a  form. 
Below  thtm,  the  bilhops  of  London,  Durhami 
and  Winchtfter,  and  ail  the  other  btfhops,  lit  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  their  confeeration.  On 
the  kingN  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord  preli- 
deht,  and  ionl  privy-feal,  fit  upon  forms  above  »11 
dukes»  except  the  royal  blood  J  then  the  dyke*?, 
marquilics,  and  eaih,  accordinglo  their  crention. 
Acrots  the  room  arc  Wtiol-facks  continued  ti.im 
an  ancient  cullom  ;  and  the  chancellar,  or  keeper 
being  of  courfe  the  Ipirtker  of  the  boufe  of  lord  v 
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fits  on  the  firft*  wool-fack  before  ttie  throrie,  with 
the  great  f-al  or  nwce  lying  by  him  ;  below  ihefe 
are  forms  for  the  vifcoiints  and  barons.  On  the 
other  wool-facks  are  ieated  the  judges,  mailers  in 
cllancery,  and  kind's  council)  who  arc  only  to 
give  their  advice  in  points  of  law:  but  they  ail 
ihind  np  till  the  kmj^  gives  them  leave  to  fit.  2. 
The  Commons  lit  promifcuoufly ;  only  the  fpeak- 
ef  has  acH.lir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe, 
and  th^  clerk  and  his  alMAht  fit  at  the  table  near 
him.  When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
fpeak^,  he  ftanda  up  uncovered,  and  dire(fts  his 
fjfieech  to  the  fpeaker  only.  If  what  he  feys  be 
anfvvered  by  another,  he  is  not  allowed  to- reply 
the  (ame  day,  unlefs  p jrfonalreftedrtions have  been 
cfcft  upoo'him  :  but  when  the  commons,  in  order 
tb  have  a  greater  freedom  of  debate,  have  refol- 
ded themfclves  into  a.  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  every  member  may  fpeak  to  a  qiicftion  as 
often  as  he  thinks  necclVary,  In  the  houfe  of 
)®rd»  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne,  oploweft 
ttiron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  highcft,  every 
One  anfwering,  Ccntefit  or  Nat  content.  In  the 
houfe  of  commons  they  vote  by  ycaj  and  nays  ; 
;ftid  if  it  be  dubious  which  are  the  greater  num- 
Bfer,  the  houie  diwdes.  If  the  queftion  be  about' 
bringing  any  thing  into  the  houi^,  the^is^j  go 
out;  but  if  it  be  about  any  thing  the  houfe  alrea* 
&f  ha;),  the  nays-  go  out.  In  all  divilion*  the 
ibeaker  appointu  4  telierj\  two  of  each  opinion  .•  Ici 
axrommittec  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide  by 
changing  fides,  the /Mistaking  the  right  and  the 
futyj  the  left  of  the  chair ;  and*  then  th^Tc  are  but 
two  tellersv  If  a  btil  pafsone  houiic,  and  the  o- 
ther  demur  to  it,  a  conference  \h  demanded  in 
the  painted  chamber,  where  certain  n«;mbers  arc 
deputed  from  each- houfe  r  and  here  the  lords  fit 
covered,  and  the  commons  ftand  bare,  and  de- 
bate the  cafe,  rf  they  difagree,*  the  affair  te  null ; 
and  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  paffed  both  houfes,  is  brought  down  to'the 
king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thither 
clothed  in  his  royal  robes  r-  befope  him  the  clerk 
of.the  partianoent  i^ads  the  title  of  each  Inll,  and 
a«  he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal' afl'ent  ordiflent.  If  it  be  a  public  bill, 
the  roynl  aflent  is  gi^^n  in  thcfe  words,  Le  rot  U 
'veut.  The  kii^g  will  have  it  fo;  if  private,  Soit 
fiiit  cofnme  Hc/feU/tre,  Let  the  vecjutft:'  be  complied 
with  ;  if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  the  arifWer  is 
Le  roy  s'awfcra^  The  king  will  think  of  it  f.  and 
if  it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfw^r  is,  Le  rgy  re 
metcie  fes  ioyawf  ftg'etit  acCepte  Uur  benrvoienct^ 
C^  aufi  le  veuf;  The  king  thanks  his  loyal  fub- 
jeAs,  accepts  theic  benevolence,  and  therefore^ 
gaftiits  his  confent. 

(IXOP^R^LIAM^WT,  TITB    HtVH  CoukT  OF,  IS 

the  fupreme  court  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for 
the  making,  but  alfii)  for  the  execution,  of  Ikws  ; 
by  the  trial  of  great  andenorniouA  offenders,  whe- 
ther lords  or  commoners,,  in  the  method  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  As  for  ads  of  parliament 
to  attaint  particular  perfons  of  treafon  or  felony, 
or  to  infiidi  pain^  and  penaltie?^  bc>'Ond  or  con- 
tiray  to  the  common- law,  to  ferve  a  fpecial  pur- 
|ioie,  we  fpeak  riot  of  thorn  ^  being  to  all'  intents 
and  purpofes  new  laws,  made  /fro  re  tiata^  and 
U^  n»mean8iaa  esceutioa  of  fueh  as  arc  already^ 


^  )  p'  A  ir 

in  l>einp.  Bat  an  impeachment  befbir  the  IbrtS 
by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parriaracnl 
is  a  profccution  of  the  alrtaJy  known  and  tfta 
bHlhed  law,  and  has  hem  frequently  put  in  pra^ 
tic  V being  a  prefentmeat  to  the  moft  high  and  fi| 
prcme  court  of  criminal  jinifdidtion  by  the  irol 
foltmn  grand  inqueft  of  the  wholt  kingdom.  \ 
commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached  b^ 
fore  the  lordfe  for  any  capital  offtnce,  but  on! 
for  any  high  mifdemeanors;  a  T^er  may  be  ill 
peached  for  anyciime.^  And  they  ufual]y(in  caj 
of  any  impeachment  of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrd 
the  crown  to  appoint  a  lord  high  Ibtward,  for  i^ 
greater  dignity  atfd  regularity  of  their  proceed!  r.gi 
which  high  fteward  was  formerly  elr^ed  by  t^ 
peers  thcmfelves,  though  he  was  generally  cod 
miflioned  by  the  king  ;  but  it  haih  of  late  ye.il 
been  (IrenuouAy  maintainedr  that  the  appoiii 
ment  of  a  high  fteward  in  fuch  cafcs  is  not  indl 
pe-'hably  neceir««ry,  but  that  the  houfe  mayprj 
cetd  without  one.  The  articles  of  impeachmd 
are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indictment,  found  by  ti 
houfe  of  commons,  and  afttrwairls  tried  by  tl 
lords  ;  who  arc  in  cafes  of  mi&iemeanoors  coni 
dered  not  only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  ll 
peers  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  a<cufto>m  (^ 
derived  tt>u»  from  the  conftitution  of  tbi?  anci^ 
Germans  •  who  in  their  great  councils  fometin^ 
tried  capital  accufations  relating  to  the  publii 
Lket  apud  concilium  accufare  quoqu^f  et  difiriti 
capitii  intendere.  And  it  has  a  peculiar  proprid 
in  the  Englifli  conftitution  ;-  which  has  much  ii 
proved  upon  the  ancient  model  imported  hitlj 
from  the  continent.  For  though  in  geneml  i 
union  of  the  legillative  and  judicial  powers  oud 
tiybe  moft  carefully  avoided,  yet  it  naay  happ 
that  a  fijbjedt^  intrufted'  with  the  admin  ift  ration  I 
public  affairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  pi 
pie,  and  be  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  ordin^ 
magiftrate  either  dares  not  orcannot  punifli.  1 
thefe  the  reprefcnUitives  of  the  people,  or  hoi 
of  commons,  cannot  properly  judge ;  becal 
their  coiiftittients  are  the  {parties  injured,  and  ^ 
therefore  only  impeach.  But  before  what  col 
(hall  this  impeachment  be  tried-?  Not  before  i 
ordinary'  tribunals,  which  would  naturally  I 
fwayed  by  the  authority  of  fo  powerful  an  ao^ 
er.  Reaibn  therefore  will  fuggcft^  that*  t 
branch,  of  the  legiflature,  which  reprefents-' 
peopiey  muft*  bring  its  charge  before  the  ot^ 
branch,  which  confifts  of  the  nobility,r  who  ^J 
neither  the  feme  interefts,  nor  the  fame  pafDc 
a«  popular  affemblies.  This  is  a  vaft  fuperiol 
which  the  conftitution  of  this  ifTaiul  en^ 
over  thofc  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  nrpubti 
where  the  people  were  at  the  fame  time  b 
judges  and  accu/ers*  It  is  proper  that  the  nobi 
Ihould  judge,  to  infure  juftice  totheaccufed  | 
it  is  proper  that  the  people  fhould  accufe,  toi 
fure  juftice  to  the  commonwealth.  And  thervf 
amon^  other  ejctraordinary  circumftancey  att^ 
ing  the  authority  of  this  court,  there  is  oitt  < 
very  Angular  natlire,  which  was  inflfted  on 
the  houfe  of  common?,  in  the  cafe  of  the  eai 
Ba  'by  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  i»  t 
ena^d  by  ftatute  12  &  13  W.  II L  c.  a*,  tha^ 
pardon  under  the  gaat  feal  fhali  be  pleadable 
an*  impeachment  by  Kh%  commons  of  Great 
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ftiftifl  parriamcnt.    Sach  is  the  nature  of  a  B^ritifli 

psiamcot,  and  in  theory  at  Icaft  wc  Ihould  pre- 

Inm<r  U  were  nearl)*  perfect ;  but  Ibme  of  our  fcU 

>it(r-c3U0tTym<.iv,  more  sealoiM  ptrbapsthan  wife, 

h  proif^ious  faults  in  it,  fuch  indeed  as  the/ 

ibiok  mi^  incvrtaWf  proTc    fatal.    The  confe- 

eo(i»ct  of  this  perfua^n  has  been  a  loud  and  in- 

ccflanf  cHI  for  p.irhamentary  reform.    That  a- 

b«£n  oo^ht  to  be  reformed,  is  certain,  and  that 

fei  iafiilutions  arc  fo  perfe^Sl  as  not  to  need  a- 

twdacnt,  is  a  fa^ft  equally  indifputaWe.     We 

iyi€»m  fiipp^c,  that  there  arc  many  abufes  in- 

Mrpvliament  which  would  require  to  be  amend* 

djbiit  ganting  ah  this  and  foracthing  more  if  it 

wrrt  oeceflarjr,   we   woiiid   recommend   in  the 

meantime  to  tbc  ferious  conftderation  of  thofe 

fri»  all  thtfflieltet  the  Friends  of  tbr  Peopici 

whofc  fincerity  in  their  profcflions  it  would  be 

tapoMc  to  qac(^on,   the  caao^lc  of   France, 

sod  that  thry  would  aUow  it  to  be  a>  warning  to 

Bntaift.    France  wanted  reform  indeed,  and  that 

w^iich  wa«  firft  propofed  had  thefcountenance  of 

cf  tbe  cooleft  and  the  beft  of  men  ;  but  the  cOnfe- 

^otficct  hare  been  dreadful ;  and  inflead  of  efta< 

bltitog  Liif  trr  and  equal iTir,  have  ended  in' 

the  ouft  ibfoiute  and  uncontrolled  dsspotism, 

fvcrrftahljflied  in  any  nation ;  now  rendered  /m- 

fniti  And  beredkarj  in  the  houfe  of  Bennparte, 

0>.]P4RLIAWENT,  THE  LATE  FrENCH.      Thc 

6-4cnBt  Parliaments  of  Prance  were  fovercign 

woti  cftabliftied  by  thc  king,  finally  to  determine 

111  (fi^Dtes  between  particular  perfonti,  and  to 

proMtnce  on  appeals  from  fentenccs  given  by  in- 

fchjf  judge*.— There  were  ten  of  thefe  parlia- 

aoti  ia  Fiance,  of  which  that  of  Piris  was  thc 

flarfi  tfiphvilcgcs  and  Jorifdiiffeon  being  of  thc 

pc2tcft  extent.     It  conlilled  of  eight  chansbers^ 

*^c  caofes    of  audience  were  pleaded;   the 

ctuahcr  of  written  law ;  the  chamber  of  cotinfel ; 

t^Toomellecrirmiieiles  forjudging  criminal  af- 

f»v»;  the  TonrorHe  civile,  m  aid  of  the  grand 

cj^nbcr;  and  three  chambers  of  inqucfh,  where 

pnxrflci   were    adjudged    in    writing :    befides 

t^eie,  th^re   was    allb    the  chamber   of   voca* 

Ibiis,  tad  thofc  of  rcquefts.    In  1771  the  king 

(^(Ni]i:kf  fit  to  branch  the  parliament  of  Paris  into 

b  dt&rent  parliaments,  under  the  denomination 

pf  fupcnor  courts,  each  parliament  having  fimilar 

jnriCIidiofi.    Uoder  their  fecond  race  of  kingK, 

tff»  parhamenty  lik€  that  of  England,  was  thc 

tog's  council,  it  gave  audience  to  arabaffadors 

aod  coofulted  of  the  affab-s  of  war  and  govern- 

■cBL    The  king,  like  ours,  at  that  tiixK  prefi* 

M  la  them,  without  being  at  all  ma/tcr  of  their 

Tibuitions.      But  in  after  times  theio  authority 

VII  abndged  ;  as  the  kings  referved  the  decifion 

«^  tite  grand  affairs  of  thc  public  tO'  their  own 

casficis;  leaving  none  but  private  ones  to  the 

pvluaents.     The  parliament  of  I^ris  alfoenjoy- 

ei  tile  privileges  ni^  verifying  and  regiitenng  the 

bog's  arreU  or  edi^   without  which  thofe  e* 

di£b  were  of  httle  or  no  vahie. 

(l>)P^U.IAMT!<lT,  THE  SWEDISK,  COOftlts  of 

fv^  rtatct,  with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefe 
eittcs  arc,  a.  The  nobility  and  reprefcntatives  of 
ftc  gentry  %  with  whom  thc  colonels,  lieutenant 
<»i(»cU,  majors  and  captains  of  every  regiment, 
ii  md  wie.    »» The  clergy  j  one  of  which*  body 


is  elected  from  every  rural  deaner)'  of  ten'parfiles  5 
who,  with  the  bifhopsand  fupcrintendents, account 
to  about  aoo.  3.  The  burghers,  c iedted  by  the  ma- 
gillrates  and  council  of  every  corporation  as  their 
reprefcntatives^  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock- 
holm, and  two  for  every  other  town,  anmunting  irr 
the  wholcto  about  rjo.  4.  The  peafents,  chofen  by 
the  peaiauts  out  of  every  diftri^ ;  who  chot»fe  one 
of  their  own  rank,  and  not  a  gentleman,  to  re- 
prtient  them  i  thefe  amounc  to  about  2$^.  A^^ 
thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm  :  ;^nd  after  the 
ftate-alTairs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  from- 
the  throne,  they  feparate  and  frt  in  four  leveral 
chambers  or  houfes,  iii  each  of  which  affairs  arv" 
carried  on  by  majority  l*f  votes  ^  and  every  cham- 
ber has  a  negative  in  the  pafling  any  law. 

(i.)  •  PARUAMENTARV.  adj.  {from  parlia* 
rmnt,\  Eua<fted  by  parliament  ;  jHrrtaining  to  par- 
liament.^-To  the  thice  firft  titles  of  the  two  hou- 
(es,  or  lines,  and  conqueft,  were  added  two  more  ; 
the  authoritie8;^r//i2w/'J7/flryand  papal.  Bacon, — 
Many  things^  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parllameafstry  Ms.  Ha/e."  Credit 
to  run  ten  millions  in  debt,  without  parhamentar^ 
lecurity,  Ithink  to  be  dangerous  and  illegal.  Snviftl 

(2.)  PaRLIAMBNTAR-Y  REFORM  BII.L.  SccEnC* 
LAND,   ^  TIV 

•  PARLOUR.  »./.  [parhrr,  Fr.  pur/atorio,  Ita!.) 
X.  A  room  in  mona^ries,  where  the  religious  meet 
and  converfe^  a.  A  room  in  hpud-s  on  thc  firft 
floor,  elegantly  furniflaed  for  reception  or  enter- 
tainmcnt*— Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  fcemly  for  x 
man  to  go  about  the  building  of  a-  houfe  to  thc 
God  of  heavcn>  with  no  other  appearance  than  if 
his  end  were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  zparhur  for 
hi*  own  ufe  ?  Hooker, — 

Rick  again  fair  Alma-  led  them  right. 
And  foon  into  a  goodly /y/^r/awr  brought.  Spenfi. 
— It  would  be  infinitely  more  Ihamctul,  in  the 
drels  of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  entertainments 
of  the  parlour.  South. — 

Roof  and  fidcjr  were  like  Tipariour  made.  Drjd» 
The  firft,.  forgive  mv  verle  if  too  difiiifc, 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  thc  parlourh  ufc. ' 

Hart£^ 

•  PARLOUS,  adj.  [This  might  feem  to  come 
from  parler^  Fr.  to  Ipeak ;  but  Juniui  derives  it,  I 
think,  rightly,  from  pcrtlom^  in  which  fenfe  it  an- 
fwers  to  the  Latin  'tmprob%u,\  Keen ;  fprightly  ;. 
waggiih.— 

One  muft  be  trufted,  and  he  thouglit  her  fir; 
As  paifmg  prudent,  and  a  purlom  wit.       i)  yd. 

•  PARLOUSNESSv  n.f.  \^Uom  parlous. \  Qiiick- 
ncfs  \  kccnnefs  of  temper. 

(i.)  PARMA,  a  duchy  or  province  of  Italy^. 
bounded  on  thc  N.  by  the  Po  \  on  the  NE.  by  thc 
late  Mantuan,  now  thc  department  of  thc  Mmcio». 
in  the  Italian  republic ;;  on  the  E.  by  the  ci-dcvant 
duchy  of  Modena,  now  thc  dep.  of  Panaro,  in  tie 
feme  republic  7  on  thc  S.  by  Tufcany,  now  thc 
kingdom  of  Elruria  y  and  on  thc  W.  by  the  duchy 
of  Placentia.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  fiirround- 
ing  changes,  this  duchy  has  undergone  no  change 
in  its  political  conllitution,  government,  or  geo- 
graphical divifion ;.  though  fuch  were  threatened, 
but  the  duke  made  peace  with  the  l^cnch  re- 
public, on  the  ajth  Oct.  1795.  T:u-  r.ir  r.  very 
wholefoin's,  oa  \w;ich-  a^coum  t^  i.'U.al).tai;is  Uvc 

to 
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to  a  great  age.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  in  com,  with  his  ion. 
wine,  oily  and  hemp;  the  pafturea  f6ed  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  and  the  cheefe  is  in  very  high 
cfteem.  Here  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper 
and  filver,  and  plenty  of  truffles.  See  Parme- 
san, N**  I. 

(2.)  Parma,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and 
handfome  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
with  a  citadel,  a  biihop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity. 
It  has  a  ma^iBcent  cathedral,  and  the  largeft  o- 
penuhoufe  m  Europe,  which  has  (eats  for  ia,ooo 
fpedtators;  but  as  it  requiredra  vaft  number  df 
candles,  which  occafioned  great  expence,  they 
have  contrived  another  which  has  room  for  2000 
fpedators.  The  dome  and  the  church  of  St  John 
are  painted  by  the  famous  Corregio,  who  was  a 
native.  Charles  III,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  car- 
ried away  the  library  to  Naples,  which  contained 
jS)Ooo  voliunes,  and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of 
curiofities,  as  alfo  the  rich  colle(^ion  of  medals. 
The  citadel,  which  is  very  near  the  city,  is  built 
in  the  fame  tafte  as  that  at  Antwerp.  In  1734, 
there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought  here ;  and  in 
1741,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  duchies 
«f  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaflalla,  were  given  to 
Philip,  brother  to  Charles  above  mentioned.  The 
principal  (Ireets  meet  in  the  centre,  and  form  a 
handfome  fquare.  The  new  palace  is  built  on  the 
fite  of  the  old.  It  has  5  collegiate  and  30  parifh 
churches,  befides  the  catlicdr^  of  St  John.  Its 
chief  manufadture  is  (ilk  ftockings,  and  fome  other 
articles  in  filk.  It  was  famous  for  printing,  and 
the  books  pnnted  by  Bodoni  ai-c  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. Parma,  from  its  fird  foundation  by  the  an- 
cient Etrurians,  has  never  changed  its  name.  The 
population  is  cftimatcd  b'y  Mr  Marty n,  at  37,0005 
by  Berenger  at  45,000.  It  is  3  a  miles  SW.  of 
Mantua ;  60  S£.  of  Milan,  and  60  S£.  of  Cremo- 
na.   Lon.  10.  30.  E.  Lat.  44*  47-  N. 

(3.)  Parma,  aT river  of  Italy,  which  rifcs  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  duchy,  (N^  1.)  near  Etruria;  di- 
vides the  city  of  Parma,  (N^  a.)  into  three  parts, 
which  were  connedlcd  by  a  bridges  over  thefc 
branches ;  and  falls  into  the  Po,  near  Viadaua. 

(4.)  Parma.    See  Parmesan,  N*'  i. 

♦  PARMACITTY.  «./.  Con-uptedly  for^^r- 
tna  cctu  Ainfvjorih, 

PARMA NI,  or      \  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

PAIUVIENENSES,  5  Parma. 

PARMENIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philofopher, 
bom  in  Elis,  about  A.  A.  C.  565.  He  fludied 
under  Xenophancs,  or  Anaximander.  He  taught 
that  there  were  only  two  elements,  fire  and  cailh ; 
and  that  the  firft  generation  of  men  was  produced 
from  the  fun.  Along  with  thefe  and  other  abfur- 
dities,  he  taught  fome  philofophical  truths:  lie 
firft  difcovered  that  the  earth  is  round,  but  he 
placed  it,  like  Ptolemy,  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
Syftcm.  He  put  his  fyftcm  into  verfe ;  and  Frag- 
ments of  it  wcie  colledtd  by  Henry  Stephans,  and 
publiflicd  under  the  title  of  De  Poefi  Philojophka* 

PARMENIO,  a  celebrated  and  popular  gene- 
ral, in  the  ajuiy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  long 
enjoyed  that  prince's  confidence,  and  was  more 
attached  to  his  perfon,  as  a  man  than  as  a  mo- 
narch. Yet  in  a  moment  of  fufpicion,  excited  by 
f^lfe  information,  Alexander  ordered  this  faithful 
^end  to  be  put  to  de^th,  in  his  70th  year,  along 
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Plutarch  remarks,  that  Parmtnio 
gained  many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  A^ 
lexander  not  one  without  Parmenio. 

PARMENTIER,  John,  a  celebrated  French  nai 
vigator,  bom  at  Dieppe,  in  1494.  He  was  the  firf^ 
pilot  who  condu<ilcd  velfels  to  Brazil,  and  the  firll 
Frenchm^,  who  difcovered  the  Indies  as  far  at 
Sumatra.  He  was  a  good  aftronomer,  and  laic 
down  fcveral  cxccilent  maps.  He  died  at  Sumai 
tra,  in  1530. 

(i.)  PARMESAN,  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  iti 
moft  extenlivc  fcnfc ;  including  not  only  the  cit] 
and  duchy  of  Parma  Proper,  (fee  Parm  a,  N°  i  &  a. 
but  alfo  thofc  of  Guaflalla  and  Placentia.  (See  Pla 
CENTiA.)  It  extends  40  miles  from  N.  to  S.  ani 
from  30  to  48,  from  E.  to  W.  This  country  onq 
formed  a  fmalJ  republic ;  but  afterwards  fell  fuc 
ceflively  under  the  popes,  the  emperors,  the  duk«j 
of  Milan,  and  the  French,  upon  whofc  expulfia 
out  of  Italy,  it  was  re-united  to  the  Papal  doir 
nions.  In  1345,  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  natun 
fon,  Peter  Aloyiius  Farnefe;  from  whom  U] 
princes  of  that  family  defcended.  Of  there  \\ 
moil  celebrated  was  piince  Alexander.  (See  Ale] 
ANDKK,  >r  3a.)  The  princcfs  Elizabeth  Famdj 
daughter  of  duke  Edward,  being  married  to  I 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  m  17 14,  became  heirefs  1 
Parma,  in  1720,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle  Prinj 
Francis;  and  her  fon,  Philip,  fucceeded  in  174 

(a.)  Parmesan,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Pani^ 

(3.)  Parmesan  Cheese,  a  fort  of  chceie  mu<j 
efteemed  among  the  Italians  \  fo  named  from  t{ 
duchy  of  Parma  where  it  is  made,  and  whence 
is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  Europe."  T| 
cows  from  whofe  milk  this  cheefe  is  made  yie^ 
great  quantity  of  it.  Of  this  cheefe  there  ai^ 
forts  5  the  fromags(io  S  forma<,  about  two  paitt 
in  diameter,  and  7  or  8  inches  thick  ;  and  the^ 
tJiaggio  Ji  ribioie  and  S  ribolnii^  which  are  not 
large.  It  is  of  a  falfron  colour ;  and  the  bcft 
kept  ^  or  4  vears.    See  Cheese,  §  4. 

PARMIGIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  viU 
true  name  was  Francis  Mazzuoli  ;  but  he  ^ 
named  Parmigujnof'hovtx  Parma,  where  he  \i 
bom,  in  1504.  He  was  educated  under  his  ti 
uncles,  and  was  an  eminent  painter  when  but 
years  of  age.  He  was  famous  all  over  Italy  at  i 
and  at  13  perfonned  fuch  wonders,  that  wlufn  \ 
general  of  Charles  V.  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  foi 
of  the  foldiers,  having,  in  facking  the  town,  hr< 
into  his  apartments,  found  him  intent^  upon 
work,  and  were  inllantly  fo  ftruck  with  the  bci 
ty  of  his  pieces,  that  inftcad  of  involving  I  in] 
the  plunder  and  dcilru<ition  in  which  they  w 
then  employed,  they  rcfolved  to  prote<fl  him  fr 
all  manner  of  violence ;  which  they  adually  ^ 
formed.  His  wciks  are  diftinguilhed  by  \i 
beauty  of  Uie  colouiing,  invention,  aud  dravi 
His  tigures  are  fpirited  and  graceful,  pailicula 
with  refpe<Jt  to  attitude,  and  drtfles.  He  aifo 
.celled  in  mulic,  in  which  he  much  delighted, 
paintings  in  oil  arc  few,  but  held  in  high  eftei 
as  are  alfo  bis  drawings  and  etchings.  He  1 
the  firft  that  praaifcd  etching  in  Italy.  At  R<] 
he  was  employed  by  pope  Clement  VII.  who  ] 
highly  pleated  with  his  perfoimances,  and  rewi 
ed  him  liberally*  In  the  Houghton  colleeiioj 
pi(ftures,  n^w  in  poiTeillaQ  pf  the  cmperoi:  of  H 
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f.%  n  erf  c:  bis  bcft  pidures,  rcprcfentirig  Chrift 
Lid  le  tfcc  fcpulchre,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
baa:  billed  by  thte  duke  of  Parma.  His  prin- 
ce votki  are  at  Pannay  where  he  died  poor  in 

PARMUXIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

at tlic  Ikft,  24  miles  EKE.  of  Lyons. 

FiRNASSlA,  gnifs  of  Pamaiius,  in  botany ;  a 

pa ^  the  tctragyrja  order,  belonging  to  the 

peadra  chfs  of  plants.    The  calyx  is  quinque- 

jstii;  itere  an:  five  petals,  ^nd  as  many  ncda- 

fi^ioi-ihaped,  and  ciliated  with  globular  tops ; 

r^cspLicquadrivaived.    Tlicrc  is  but  one  fpe- 

.v^  hiviiig  a  ftalk  about  a  fi>ut  high,  angular, 

i./i  uitcD  a  little  twifled,  bearing  a  finglc  white 

f'j^cT  3t  ivp.   The  flowers  arc  very  beautifully 

t-nltA  Knh  yellow  ;  fo  that  though  it  is  a  com- 

'"^ plarl, growrirj  naturally  in  moift  paftures,  it 

c  trrqantiy  admitted  ii:to  gardens. 

PaRNASSO,  in  modtm  geography,  a  moun- 
*^vi£uroptaa  Turkey,  in  Li\.idia;  8  miles  N. 
tt'Ltadia:  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  under 
i*j  iadeiit  name 

Pi\RXASSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun- 
'ifi  <d  Pbods  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Ci- 
i^Taxud  Helicon,  with  two  tops ;  the  one  called 
i^--,  Cjccd  to  Apollo  ;  and  the  other  Ni/ay  fa- 
f^- to  B^icchus.  It  was  covered  with  bay  trees, 
^  Qri|iii2liy  called  Larna/Tuj*  from  Deucalion's 

-  -.  rtjn,  V  ..i:iri  tun  \  r  \  i<i  ii\   uic  in  uui  ;  ,il  i ci 

I  -  ''^^  Parm£iu  ;  from  Har  Nab  as,  changing 
'■   "  f-  hill  of  divination  or  augury  ;  the 
undi ng  at  it's  foot.  (Stmbo*  i*tnd, 
Pi-ncerus.)   Dr  Chandler,  who  vi- 
ribes  it,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece  : 
the  wcftern  liound.iry  of  Phocis, 
*'.  from  about  Delphi  toward  the 
ins,   frparated  the  wcfttrn  Li>cn 
■3t»ic'.Thopoircfied  the  fca-cojft  before  Eu- 
'^  ft«5!t  place  of  refuge  to  tie  Delphians 
■■/■v.   In  the  deiiige,  which  happen- 
on,  the  natives  were  faved  on  it. 
'<  Xerxes,  fomc  tranl ported  their 
3,  but  many  concL-alcd  then:  in 

—  ^  •',  iud  in  Curycium,  a  grotto  of  the 
^5^  Ail  Parr.allus  was  renowned  for  fan<5ti- 
I^Cacycimn  was  the  nioft  noted  among  the 
/^*^Qt«  and  pbcc?.  *  On  the  way  to  the 
-^:l^?irr.,iiriis,  iays  Paufanias,  6o  ftadia  bc- 

•      1  brayen  image;  and  thence  the 

-        :m  is  eafier  for  a  man  on  foot,  than 

-  -    ^rfe?.     Of  all  the  caves  in  which 

■  -  '  »^  appeared  to  me  the  btft  worth 

f  ^^  t^  ojafts,  and  by  the  fea-lide,  are 

"^ikw  Qtj-bc  numbered  ;  but  feme  are  veiy 

'  Greece   and  in  other  pountries. 

v.e  exceeds  in  magnitude  thofe  I 

'     ■  and  for  tlic  nvoft  part  may  he 

,     'khout  a  light.    It  is  fafficicntly 

-'i^.-v.  TiTrr,  fomc  fpringing  up,  and  yet 

^«^ the  roof,  which  petrifies;  fo  that  the 

r^^^  whole  cave  is  ct>verea  with  fparry 

•^tL/*  iE^*^bftant3  of  Par  nail  us  efteem  it  tt- 

'  Tfcllj^^I'*^"  Nymph?,  and  to  Pan.— From 

't5^^<rcidi  the  uimmits  of  the  mountam  ts 


»ic* 


^4e 


^'<n  to  a  man  on  foot.   The  fummits  arc 


ciw<!«,  2nd  the  women  called  Tkyadts 


*«««!tca  ia Uif  mr?  of  Bacdms  and  Apul- 
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lo.*  Their  frantic  orgies  were  perflSrmed  yearly. 
Wheler  and  his  company  afcended  PamalTus  from 
Delphi,  fome  on  horfes,  by  a  track  between  the 
Stadium  and  the  clefts  of  the  mountain.  Stairs 
were  cul  in  the  rock,  with  a  ftraight  channel,  per- 
haps a  watcr-<!u<ft.— In  a  long  hour,  afte»  many 
traverfes,  they  gained  the  top,  and  entering  a  plain 
ttmied  to  the  right,  towards  the  fummits  of  Ca- 
ftalia,  which  are  divided  by  deep  precipices. 
From  this  eminence  thcv  had  a  fine  profpedt  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  and  ot'  the  coafl ;  mount  Cirphis 
appearing  beneath  them  ai>  a  plain,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Afprofpitia,  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Salona.  They  retunied  to  the  way 
they  had  quitted,  and  crofi'ed  a  hill,  covered 
with  pines  and  fnow.  On  their  left  was  a  lake, 
and  beyond  it  a  peak,  exceedingly  high,  white 
with  fnow.  They  travelled  to  the  foc>t  of  it 
through  a  valley,  4  or  5  miles  in  compafs ;  and 
relied  by  a  plentiful  fountain  called  Dro/omgo,  the 
dream  boiling  up  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
as  much  above  the  furface  of  tlic  ground.  It  nms 
into  the  lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  SE. 
They  did  not  difcoverCorycium,  or  proceed  far- 
ther on,  but  keepin^g  the  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountaiTi,  and  defcended 
by  a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  RacoNn,  a  village 
4  or  5  miles  E.  of  Delphi.  It  was  the  opinion  c£ 
\Vheler,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  was  hither 

III, ill  r'.mraiius;  tn:.t  it  u  as  i;ot  iiiieiu):"  to  li.Lurit 
Ceni-i  among  the  Alps ;  and  that,  if  detached  it 
would  be  (tcitn  at  a  greater  diftance  than  even 
mourit  Athos.  The  fummits  nrc  peP.K^tu.iily  in* 
crcaling,  every  new  tall  of  fnow  adding  to  the  pe- 
rennial heap,  while  the  fun  has  power  o::l)'  to 
thaw  the  fupcrticics.  Caflalis  Pleiilus,  and  inr/j. 
merable  fprings  arc  fcil,  fome  invifibly,  from  the 
lakes  and  refeTvoirs,  which,  without  thefc  draina 
and  uibtciT.ineous  vents,  winild  fvvell,  efpcciaiiy 
after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as  to 
fin  the  valleys,  and  run  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks 
down  upon  Delphi,  fpreading  widi.'  an  inur.dation, 
fimilar,  as  has  been  furmifed,  to  the  Deucalioncan 
deluge." 

PAPvNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  M^yenrir  ;  6  miles  SE.  of  J-av.il. 

*  PAi^NEL.  «./  The  diminutive  of petronclhul 
A  punk  J  a  flut.     Obfoicte.  Skinnn-. 

Pi\ KNELL,  Dr  Thomas,  a  ver\' ingenious  di- 
vine and  poet,  burn  at  Dublin,  in  11^^79,  He  wa» 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1700,  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1706,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  v/as  much  rcfpci^ted  by  Gay,  Swift,  Ar- 
buthnot,  ^'c.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Clogher, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Pope  :  who  publifli- 
ed  liis  lUrmU  and  other  works,  with  recommen- 
datory vcrfcs  prefixed,    lie  died  in  1718,  a<^cd  39, 

PARNE3,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  abounding  in 
vines.  Stat,  Thcb.  v,  620. 

PARNESSUS,  a  mountain  of  Ada,  near  Baiftri- 
ana.  Dionyf,  Per,  737,  . 

PAKNi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded Pnrthia.  Strabo^  \u 

PARNOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
Upper  Maine ;  5  miles  N\V.  of  Hourbonne. 

*  PAROCHIAL,  ajj,  [parQchiaiuy  from  paro- 
chia<,  low  Lat.]  Bclongmg  to  a  parilh. — 'J'he  mar- 
ried ft  ate  o'(  parochial  pallors  luth  given  them  the 

oppon  unity 
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c^catumty  oC  letting  a  more  exiKfl  and'univcrfal 
pattern  of  holy  living,  to  the  people  committed 
to  their  char;<e.  AUerbury, 

PARODICAL  Degrees,  in  an  equation,  a 
term  ufcd  to  denote  the  feveral  regular  terms  in  a 
<iuadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  <Scc.  equation,  when 
the  indices  of  the  powers  afcend  or  delcend  order- 
iy  in  an  arithmetical  progrcifion.  Thus  x^  -^  m 
jc*  +  «  :v  =1  is  a  cubic  equation,  where  no  term  is 
•wanting,  but  having  all  its  parodic  decrees ;  tlie 
indices  of  the  temis  r^ularly  defctnding  thu^, 
^>  2»  I?  Q* 

(i.)  *  PARODY-.  »./.  [parodie,  Fr.  ^*i^t^  A 
kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  words  of  an  author 
or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and  by  a  flight  change 
^adapted  to  fomc  new  purpofe. — The  imitations  of 
ihc  ancients  are  added  together  with  fomc  of  the 
pnrodifs  and  allufions  to  the  moft  excellent  of  the 
modern s.  Popes  Dvnctad. 

(2.)  Parody  is  alfo  ulcd  for  a  popular  maxim> 
^dagc,  or  proverb. 

y.)  Parody,  in  poetry,  (f  j.)  confifts  in  ap- 
plymg  tlie  verlts  writ^ten  on  one  fubjedt,  by  way 
•of  ridicule»  to  anotiier;  or  in  turning  a  ierious 
vork  into  a  burlcfque,  by  afteding  to  obfervc  as 
Tjear  ar.  pofuble  the  ^me  rhimes,  words,  and  ca- 
dences. The  parody  was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  the 
<i reeks ;  from  whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It 
comes  near  to  whatXomc  of  our  late  writers  call 
TRAVESTY.  Others  have  more  accurately  diftin- 
^uilhed  between  a  parody  and  burlcfque;  and 
thty  obferve,  that  the  change  of  a.lingle  word  may 
parody  a  verfe^;  or  of  a  fmgle  letter  a  word.  Thus* 
in  the  laft  csStty  Cato  expofed  the  inconftant  dilpo- 
iition  of  Marcus  FuUius  J^obiUor,  by  changing 
INobilior  into  Mobilior.  Another  kind  of  parody 
<;oniifls  in  the  mere  application  of  rfome  known 
verfe,  or  part  of  a  vcrfe  of  a  writer,  Avithout  ma- 
"king  any  change  in  it,  with  a  view  to  expofe  it. 
A  4th  inllancc  is  that  of  writing  verfts  in  the  tafte 
-ind  llyle  of  authors  little  approved.  The  rules 
of  parody  regard  the  choice  of  a  fubjc(^  and  the 
manner  of  trcatiiig  it.  The  iubjetil  ihould  be  a 
known  and  celebrated  work :  as  to  the  manner, 
it  (hould  be  by  an  exad  imitation,  and  an  intcr- 
#nixtiire  of  good  natural  pieafantry. 

*  To  Parody,  ^uxt.l^parodier^  Er.  irom  parody^ 
To  copy  by  way  of  parody.— 4  have  tranflated, 
•or  TMhcT parodu-d^  a  poem  of  Horace,  in  -which  I 
introduce  yotl  adviiing  me.  Pope, 

PAROJiOTUN,  a  town  ot  Chinefe  Tartar/4 
a88  miles JWJE.  of  PeJdng.  Lon.  ij6. 3J.B.  Fcrro. 
X^t.  44.  2.  N. 

(i.)  •  PAROLE.  Ji./.  [parok,  French.]  Word 
given  as  an  aiVurance;  promife  given  by  a  pifoncr 
aiot  to  go  away. — 

Love's  votaries  enthral  each  other's  foi^. 

*Tiil  both  of  them  live  but  upon/afV<?. 

Clearvfland, 
— I  have  a  fcruplc  whether  you  can  keep  your 
faroUi  if  you  become  a  prifoner  to  the  ladie^. 
Swift. 

(a.)  Parole  means  alfo  a  word  given  out 
every  day  in  orders  by  the  commanding  officer, 
both  in  camp  and  garrifon,  in  order  to  know 
l^icnds  from  encmte.'^. 

(i.)  •  PARONOMASIA.  n,f.  [«.«i^/«t/.«.J  A 
thetojricai  tigurs,  in  which,  by  the  change  of  a  let- 
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ter  OrfyHabk,  feveral  things  arc  alluded  to.  It 
is  called,  in  L.itin,  agnominatio,  DiS, 

(z.)  Pronomasia,  hgnihes  alfo  a  pun.  SeeO^ 
RATORY,  §  ai8. 

UO  *  PARONYCHIA.  «./.  [iML^*^n'^'^part 
nyehie,  Fr.]  A  preternatural  Iwelling  or  fore  UfV 
der  the  root  of  the  tiail  in  one's  ^iugcrj  a  felony 
a  whitlow.  Di£L 

(a.) Paronychia,  the  Whitlow,  in  furgcry 
is  an  abfcefs  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  Accorciini 
as  it  IS  fnuated  mote  orJefs  deep,  it  is  tUfienentJj 
dcnommatet^  and  Jkirided  into  fptcies.  It  I  t^n 
with  a  .flow  heavy  pain,  attended  wi4h  a  flijrh 
puifation,  without  fweliing,  rct^nt^p,  or  heat:  Im 
foon  the  pai^,  heat,  and  throbbing,  are  intolei 
able ;  the  part  growe  l«rgc  and  red,  the  adjoir 
ing  .fingers  and  the  whole  hand  fwcH  up;  in  fom 
cafes,  a  kind  of  red  and  inflated  ftrcak  rr.ayl 
obferved,  which^  b^inning  at  the  aftc^cd  pait, 
continued  almolt  to  the  elbow  ;  nor  is  it  unufu, 
for  the  patieflt  to  complain  of  a  very  (harp  pa 
under  the  flioulder,  and  fometinkfs  the  whole  ar 
is  exceflively  inflamed  and  fweiled  ;.  fhc  patici 
cannot  fltep,  the  fever,  Ac.  increafing;  and  foro 
times  delirium  or  convulfions  follow,  i.  When 
is  fcated  in  the  ikin  or  fat,  in  the  'back  or  the  to 
part  of  the  finger,  or  binder  or  near  the  nail,  t 
pain  is  fevcre,  but  ends  wclL  a. "When  the  pe 
oAeum  is  inflamed  or  corroded,  the  pain  is  t< 
menting.  3.  When  the  nervous  coats  of  tbelkx 
tendons  of  th^  finpers  or  nerves  near  them  i 
feixed,  the  worft  fymproms  attend.  Jf  the  f 
kind  luppu rates,  it  muft  be  opened,  and  treat 
as  ablLClIes  in  general;  but  the  l)eft  method 
treating  the  ^iher  two  ipecies  is,  on  th^  firiK 
at  turtheft  the  fccond  day,  to  cut  the  part  wn 
the  pam  is  ieated  quite  to  the  bone::  if  this  o 
ration  is  longer  deferred,  a  fiippuration  wiil  co 
on^  in  which  cafe  fuppuration  flioukl  be  fpeet 
promoted,  and  as  early  a  4ifcharpe  given  to 
matter  as  pcfli hie.  A8,thej)ainis  lbcQnfider;| 
as  to  occaiion  a  fevcr^  and  lomctimes  convulfi*" 
tlic  tind.  theb.  may  be  added lo  the  fuppurnl 
applications,  and  alfo  given  jn  a  draught  at 
time.  The  ad  Ipecies  proves  very  troublcfonicv 
fometimes  ends  m  a  caries  of  the  fubjaccnt  b< 
The  3d  fpeciei  is  very  lediuus  in  the  cure,  | 
ufually  the  phalanx  on  which  it  is  feated  u 
ftroyed. 

*PA,R01JyM0US.^'.[^«f^^..-.]  RefemK 
another  word. — ^Shew  your  critical  learning  Vn 
etymology  of  terras,  the  fynonimous  and  the 
roruftnous  or  kindred  names.  IVatts. 

PAROEAMISUS,  in  ancient  gcoprapbjr,  aii 
of  mountains  and  an  extenfive  t^mtory  in  thi 
of  India ;  which  toqk  Alc^cander  the  Great 
his  army  16  days  to-crofs  it.  (Scc  Mac&doj 
X4.)  It  i&  now  called  the  Indian  Catunfm^ 
part  of  it  Stony  Girdle. 

PAROPUS,  a  town  of  SIdly  on  the  2^.  c< 
now  called  Colifano,  Poiyh.  i,  14. 

(j.)*  PAROQUET.  «./.  \^arr9^9^y  or  / 

queU  Fr.)    A  fmall  fpeqies  of  parrot. — The  J5 

red  and  blue,  are  parrots ;  the  middleraoit  ci 

popinjays ;  and  the  leircr,/«rofve//.  Crefw*^ 

1  would  not  gWe  my  paroquet 

Por  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  J 

(a.)PAROUUBT.     SccPsiTTAXUS. 

■  .        ■    -      '  ^AROR 
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PAROR£IA»  in  ancient  geography :  z.  Atown 
ci  Ttnce,  near  mount  Hzmui :  fLiv.  39,  c* 
17.J  1.  A  town  of  Peioponnefus :  3.  A  diftri^  of 

(x.)  PAROS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  iiland  of 
the  iSgeao  A^,  one  of  the  Cycfades,  ^  miles 
trum  Dek>s ;  anciently  called  Pact  ye  and  Minoai 
^io  Drmetriojf  Zacjntbust  Hjria,  Hjlejfeat  and  Ca- 
'  It  vras  the  country  of  Arcbilochus,  the 
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to  yield  to  Sylla,  Lueullu8»  and  Pompey,  tfiif 
and  the  other  idands  of  the  Archipelago  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Romans,  who  reduced  them  to  a  pro* 
vince  with  Lydia,  Phrygta,  and  Caria.  The  Ruf- 
fians made^  this  place  their  grand  arfenal ;  their 
powder  magazines,  and  ieveral  other  build* 
mgs,  are  Hill  ftanding ;  and  the  ifland  is  indebt- 
ed to  them  fur  improving  the  con»enience  for  wa- 
ter, and ,  for  the  trade  wiiich  the  caih  they  ex- 

lia^  poet«  and  famous'  for  its  white  marble,   '  pended  introduced  among  the  inhabitants.     It 

Q^xi  kihrnltj,  becaufc  dug  with  lamps.    The     lies  near  to  Naxia 


i&a:^  %d  Cabamis  is  derived  according  to  Stepha- 
r.^  ^o«n  00c  Cabamus,  who  informed  Ceres  of 
•Jbc  rape  of  ber  daughter  Proferpine ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Hefychius,  from  the  Cabarni,  the  priefts  of 
Corcfy  lb  calkrd  bv  the  Parians.  The  nao^  of  Mi* 
Boa  ts  borrowed  itom  Minos  king  of  Crete,  who 
iisbdiicd  this  as  he  did  moft  of  the  other  i/lands 
of  the  iBgcan  fea.    It  was  called  Par$Ji  wbfch 
naoc  it  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of 
Pvrkafius,  or  of  Jafon  the  Argonaut.    Paros,  ac- 
corcfi^g  to  Pitny,  is  ;(  miles  from  Naxos,  and  28 
from  Dtlott.    Some  modem  travellers  will  have  it 
i*>  be  ^  others  only  50  miles  in  frompals.   Pliny 
Uys  St  IS  half  as  large  as  Naxos,  that  is,  36  miles 
is  coflipais.   I>r  Brookes  lays,  it  is  iq  miles  long, 
Aod  8  broad.    It  was  a  rich  and  powerful  iOand, 
bentg  reckoned  the  moil  wealthy  of  the  Cyclades. 
(Platj^  Nffos,  StraL  NUaucTf  Vtrg.  Ho',  Ovid  J 
it  i«  provided  witb  fcvcral  capacious  and  fate  bar- 
boiEt,  and  was  anciently  much  reforted  to  by 
MaOcTt.    It  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  ori- 
gxatix  pe(q>led  by  the  PhGcnicianSr  who  were  the 
Lrl  miken  of  the  fea.    Afterwards  the  Canada 
ikCLedhdc    Thucydides  lays,  the  Carians  were 
dmts  oat  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos;  but 
Xkodoms  wriies,  that  the  Cariaus  did  not  fettle 
here  txU  after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found 
the  Cfctaoff  in  the  ifland.    Stephanus  thinks  that 
tbe  Cretans,  mixed  with  fome  Arcadians,  were 
chr  ooiy  people  that  ever  polTelTcd  this  ifland* 
Mtaos  himfclfy  Pliny  (ays,  reflded  fome  time  in 
this  filaady  and  received  here  the  news  of  the 
desch  of  his  Ton  Androgeus,  who  was  killed  in 
Attiea  after  be  had  diftinguiOied  himfelf  at  the 
pdbbc  games.    The  Parians  were  chofen  from  a* 
ma»%  all  the  Greeks  by  the  Mile&ans  to  com- 
pote the  differences  which  had  ^nt  that  ftate  inr 
tD&dioos.  Tbcy  acquitted  th^mfelves  with  great 
pRHScocr*  and  reformed  the  government.    They 
lAfted  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  Greece 
mh  a  conAderable  (quadron ;  but  after  the  vic- 
tory oiiuinfd  by  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  they  were 
podoccd  to  great  (Iraits  by  that  general.    How- 
after  blocking  up  the  city  for  s6  days,  he 
obiiged  to  Quit  the  enterprize,  and  return  to 
with  diigrace.    After  the  battle,^  SaU* 
ais,  ThcmilUxlcsfobjeded  Paros  and  molt  of  the 
apghbouring  iflands  to  Athens,  exaditig  large 
haU  from  them,  for  having  favoured  the  Per- 
il appears  from  the  famous  monument  of 
,  which  Cofmos  of  £gypt  has  defcribed 
great  cxadnefs,  that  Paros  and  the  other 
Gydadcs  were  once  fubjed  to  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egjpt.     However,.  Paros  fell  again  under  the 
pomtx  of  the  Athenians,  who  continued  maf- 
ias of  it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mithri- 
iBcs  the  Great.    But  that  prioga  bciog  Qblige4 
VoL-J^VlLPafcTl.  ^         ■ 


(i.^  pARoSr  the  metropolis  of  the  above  Jfland 
is  ftyled  by  Stephanus  a  potent  city,,  and  one  of 
the  largeft  in  the  Archipelago  r  the  prefent  city  of 
Paros,  now  Parichia,  is  built  upon  its  ruins,  the 
country  abounding  with  valuable,  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  very  walls  are  built  with  columns 
architraves,  pedeflals,  mingled  with  pieces  of  an- 
cient marble  of  a  furpriung  magftttude,  which 
were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Pa- 
ros was  indeed  fonnerlyfamous  for  its  marble, 
which  was  of  an  extraordinary  whitcnefd,  and  in 
fuch  requeft  among  the  ancients  that  th?  heft  flar* 
tuaries  ufed  no  other.  The  celebrated  ftatuarica 
Phidias  and  Praxiulei  were  bom  in  it;  and  the 
auttunlicity  of  its  marble  Chronicle  is  now  efta- 
biihcd.  See  Arundbliav  Marblbs;  and  Pa- 
rian Chronicle.  •  The  city  lies  on  the  W. 
coaft.  Lon.  25.  44*  £•  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 
'  (i.)  ♦  PAROTID,  adj.  [p^irtftiidt^  ¥t.  ^^, 
rs^  and  «>rc.]  Salivary^  fo  named  becaufe  near 
the  ears.— Beails  and  birds,  haying  one  common 
ufe  of  fpittle,  are  fiirni filed  with  the^rotM/ glands, 
which  help  to  fupply  the  mouth  with  it.  Grrtw* 

{2.)  PAROtin  Glands,  or  the 

PAROTIDES,    See  Anatomy,  Lulex. 

•  PAROTIS.  »./  Wm^Tit-]  A  tumour  in  the 
glandules  behind  and  about  tlie  ears,  generally 
called  the  emun^ories  of  the  braip ;  though,  in- 
deed, they  are  the  external  fountfiins  of  the  Sa- 
liva of  the  mouth,' fVi/eman, 

♦PAROXYSM.  «./.  [r-e^^^j  pflrgxjfin^^ 
Fr.]  A  6t  r.  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  difeafe. 
— I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  eaie,  \ja  the  change 
of  thf^roxjfin,  Dryien. — Amorous  girls,  thr<>' 
the  fury  of  an  hyQ.tx\c  paraxjfm^  are  caft  into  a 
trance  for^n  hour.  Harwy.— The  greater  diftance 
of  time  there  is  between  the  paroxjftm^  the  fever 
is  lefs  dangerous,  but  more  obdinate.  jtrhmhnot. 

PARPAILLOTS,  a  name  given  to  the  Calvj- 
f)ifts  in  France.    See  Calviipism. 

PARQVIMAXS,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in 
Edenton  diUri^,  bounded  on  theN.  by  Virginia, 
£.  by  the  Paiquotai^k,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  W.  by  Chowan  county.  Jn  1795*  it  contain- 
ed 3,560  citizens,  and  iS;^  flaves.  A  county 
court  is  held  at  the  Court  bou£e  the  ad  Monday 
of  February,  Mayi  Auguft,  and  November. 

Ci.)  PARR,  Catharine,  was  the  eldelt  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendall.  She  was  firft 
married  to  John  Nevil,  lord  Latymer ;  after  whofi: 
death  (he  fo  captivated  K.  Henry  Vllt.  that  he 
raifed  her  to  the  throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were 
folemnized  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  zsth  of  Ju- 
ly 1534*  Being  religioufly  difpofed,  flie  was,  in 
the  early  part  of  her  life,  a  zealous  obferver  of 
the  Komifli  rites  and  ceremonies;  but  in  the 
44W9ing  of  the  Reformatio^,  Ihe  bc(^me  af  zea^ 
¥  louf 
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Juu8  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  do^rine ;  yet 
Kith  fuch  prudence  and  circumfpc^iop  as  her  pc- 
riious  fituation  requirei).  In  Aich  ganger  was  ilie 
jat  one  time,  that  the  king  had  a<flually  ligped  a  war- 
rant for  coinmitting  bt* r  to  the  tower.  She  had  art 
i;nough  to  reftore  hcrCeif  to  his  good  graces.  The 
*  king  died  ;n  January  1547*  j«ft  3i  y<?ar8  after  his 
rnarriagp  with  his  3d  Catharine;  \yho  in  a  (hort 
tinrie  was  again  efpoufed  to  j3ir  TThomas  >?eymour 
Jord'«dmiral  of  England:  for  in  September  1548 
/he  died  in  phildb^d,  T^c  hiftorians  of  this  pe- 
f\o(i  generally  infmuate,  that  {he  was  poifoncd  by 
}ier  hji/band,  to  mJike  way  for  his  marriage  with 
|;he  iadv  Elizabeth.  T^^at  Catharine  Parr  was 
jjeautiful  is  beyond  a  dbubt ;  that  (he  jvas  pious 
and  Ic;^rned  is  evident  from  her  writings :  and  that 
her  jprudcnce  and  fagacity  were  not  inferior  to 
Jier  other  accomplfrtments,  may  be  concluded 
frpm  her'  holding  up  t\}€  paflion  of  a  capricious 
tj^rant  as  a  ftiicld  againft  her  enemies;  and  that 
at  the  latter  ^cnd  of  his'days,  when  his  piffions 
^crc  epfcctled  by  age,  and  his  peevilh  auftcrity 
jncreafed  by  difcafc.  She  wrote,  1.  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr's  lamcutation  of  a  finner,  bewairiiig 
Jhe  ignorance  of  Jler  bliifd  life;  Loud.  8vo^  1548, 
J 5^3*  »•  Prayers  or  meditations*,  wHerein  the 
piynd  is  ftirred'patiently'to  I'uifie,  all.  affl'^ftiourf 
)iere,  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain  profpcritee  of  this 
world,  and  always  to  loiig  for  the  everlaftynge 
felicifce,  Collected  out  of  holy  workcs,  by  the 
inoft'  yiftuods  and  gra'cious  princeflc,  Katharine, 
queenebf  Knglahde,  France,  a^idl  Irelande.  Printtd 
by  J.  Wayland,  i545»  410,^1561,  pmo.  3.  Othei- 
Meditations,  prAyers,  Letters,  &c.  unpuMifhed. 

(?.)  Parr,  Tbohias,  or  014  Pafr,  a  remarkable 
Engliftimaii,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings 
ftnd  queens.  He  was  the Ton  of  John  Parr,  A  huf- 
bandmkn  pf  Wintiington,  in  the  pariih  of  Alder- 
ninry,  Salop.  Following  the  profeflion  of  bis  fa- 
theri  he  l&bpufcd  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfc  fare. 
Being  taktin  up  to  Lohdon  lyy  the  E.  of  ^nindel, 
the  journey  pnoved 'fetal  to  him ;  oWing  to  the  al- 
teration in  his  diet,  to  the  change  of  the  air,  and 
his  |renerM  tnod^  of  life,  he  lived  but  a  very  fhort 
tittle,  though  one  Robert  San>ber  fays,  in  his 
\vork,  (entitled  Long  Lh/erSf  that  Parr  lived  i^ 
years  aft«*r  Ms  prefentation  to  Charles  IL  fie 
\vas  buried  in  "VVcftminftcr  Abbey.  After  hij 
death  his  body  was  opened ;  and  an  ac<^ount  was 
drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Dr  IIarvey,  of 
Avhich  the  fqllowJng  is  an  extract  j  "  He  had  a 
l^^e  breaft,  nt>t  fungous*  but  (licking  to  his  ribs, 
and  difttnded'with  blood ;  a  liyidnefs  in  his  face, 
^s  he  had  a  difficulty  pf  breathing  ai  little  before 
his  death,  and  a  lou^  lalting  warmth  in  his  arm- 
pits and  brtaft  after  it ;  whieh  fign,  together  with 
others,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body,  as  they  ufe  to 
be  on  thofe  t^at  die  by  fuiTocation.  His  heait 
was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in 
the  heart  blackiOi  and  diluted.  The  cartilages  df 
the  ilcrmim  not  more  bony  than  in  others,  but 
htxile  artd   frtft.     His  vifcera  Were    found   and 


only  on  the  interior  furfacc  were  found  fopie  1 
.queous  or  ferous  abfcelFes,  whereof  one  was  nei 
the  bignefs  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  ycllowifti  wat< 
jn  it,  having  made  a  roundifti  cavity,  imprc 
fed  on  that  kidney ;  whence  fnme  thought 
came  that  a  little  before  his  deatH  a  fupprcflic 
of  urine  had  befallen  him  j  though  others  wt 
of  opinion,  that  his  urine  was  fuppreflfcd  upon  tl 
regurgitation  of  all  the  ferofity  into  hW  lun^ 
Not  the  leafl  appearance  there  was  of  any  ftoj 
matter,  cither  in  tjie  kidneys  or  bladder.  }\ 
boweln  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitijh  withoi 
His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  ecjuaHing  th<?  bign^ 
of  one  kidney.  In  ihort,  all  h^s  inward  parts  a 
peared  fo  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  \ 
diet  and  air,  he  mi^ht  perhaps  have  lived  a  gol 
while  longer.  Tlie  caufe  of  Uis  death  ^i^as  imputj 
chiefly  to  the  change  of  food  and  air ;  forafmgi 
as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air, 
came  into  the  thick  air  of  London  ;  and  after 
conltant  plain  anJ  homely  country  diet,  he  v 
taken  into  a  fplendid  family,  where  he  fed  hi 
and  drank  plentifully  of  the  belt  wines,  whc 
upon  ^he  natural  fun^ions  of  the  parts  of  his  I 
dy  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obttruded,  a 
the  habit  of  the  w^ole  body  quite  diforder* 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  cnfuc  a  diflb 
tion,  H18  brain  wa**  found,  entire,  and  firm;  i 
though  he  had  not  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  nor  rot 
of  his  memory,  feveral  years  \  -fore  he  died, 
he  had  his  'hearipg  and  apprehention  very  wc 
and  was  able  even  to  the  130th  year  of  bis  a 
to  do  any  hufbandman's  work,  even  threfh 
of  corn."  The  following  fummary  of  his  life 
frofn  Oldys^s  MS.  notes  on  Fuikr*s  Wortbi 
•'  Old  Parr  was  born  1483  ;  lived  at  home  u 
1500,  pet.  17,  when  he  went  out  to  fervice.  15 
set.  35.  returned  home  frdm  his  mafter.  1522, 
39,fpent  four  years  on  the  rcmainderof  his  fath< 
leafe.  1543*  set.  60,  ended  the  firft  Icafe  hcj 
newed  of  Mr  Lewis  Porter.  X563,  act.  80,  li 
ried  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Tiylor,  a  maidi 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  ^ 
both  died  very  young;  1564,  set.  8i',  cp<le*^j 
fecond  leafe  which  he  rehevvtfd  of  Mr  John  I 
tcr.  I58^»  set.  Toa,  ended  the  third'leafe 
had  K'newed  of  Mr  Hugh  forter.  15  88,  aet^ 
did  penance  in  Alderbury  chuh:h,  for  lymg  >j 
Katharine  Milton,  and  getting  her  with  cl 
I595,  act.  Ill,  he  buried  his  W(fe  Jane,  after t 
had  lived  32  years  together.  1^05,  act.  | 
having  jived  lo  years  a  wido\vet,  he  mar 
Jane,  widbw  of  Anthony  Adda,  *  daugbtci 
John'Lloyd  of  Gilfeils,  in  Montgtimcryfhire,  1 
fiirvived  hini.  1635,  set.  1^52  and  9  mbnthsj 
died;  after  they  tiad  lived  together  30  y^ 
and  after  50  years  pofleflion  of  his  laft  leafe.'^ 

(I.)  PARRA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  'Pcj 
in  Segeftah,-6o  miles  N.  of  Zareng. 

(iL)  Parra',  in  omilhology,  a  genus  of  t 
belonging  to  the  order  of  gtallse  ;  the  chara^ 
of  which  are :  The  bill  i^  tapering  and  a  1 
dbtufe ;  the  nbftrils  are  oval,  and  fttuated  in 
rtiiddle  of  the  bill ;  the  forehead  is  coTcrcd  1 


ftrong,  cfptcially  the  ftomach  ;  and  he  u fed  to  cat 

often  byiiight  ^iid  day,  though  conteiUed  with  mm^iit  w*  cue  ums  mc  luicnt^u  *»  «^ajtcicvi  1 

<)ld  cheefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  beer,  and  .fleibv  canincles,  which  are lobated  ;  the  wingi 

ivhey;  and,  which  *is  iiiore  remarkable,  that  he  fmall,  and  fpinous.    There  are  5  fpccies:       I 

eal'At  midnight  a  little  before  he  died.    His  kid-  i.  Parra  ChaVarIa  is  about  the  fizc  j 

h»^ys  yt re  covered  with  fat,  and  pretty  fou^id  )  dung^hil  coclp,  and  ftan^s  a  foot  and  a  half  i 
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xht  gmuiuL   TJic  bill  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour ;     French  cbirUrgi/ri, 

Vit  upper  mandible  fimilar  to  that  in  a  dung-hil     good. 

cock;  the  aol^nU  arc  obloQg,  pervious :  on  both 

Wrt,  11  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  is  a  red  membrane, 

tiidJ  cxtciHii  to  the  temples.    The  irides  arc 

trowQ.  On  the  hind  head  are  about  ii  blackifli 

lalaefs  J  iochcii  long,  forming  a  cred,  and  hang^ 

b^  Awrawarda.    The  reft  of  the  neck  is  covered 

wuhiUDck  black  down.    The  body  is  brown, 

ul  tk  wia^  and  tail  inclined  to  black.     On  the 

bod  of  the  wings  are  a  or  3  fpurs  half  an  inch 

|yc».  The  belly  is  a  light  black.     The  thighs  are 

kf  bt  of  fathers.     The  legs  arc  very  long,  and 

d  1  )tlkFw  red  colour.    The  toes  are  fo  16rfg.  as 

U  entiflsle  one  another  in  walking.  ,  "  This 
(pccMlUyAMr  Ldthain  in  his  Synoplis)  inhabits 
the  iifew,  dec.  near  the  river  Cinu,  about  30 
lc2^iics  inm  Canhagena,  in  S,  America,'  and 
feii  ofl  vegetables.  Its  gait  is  loiemu  and  (low ; 
Ik:  i:  flics  eifily  and  fwiftly.  It  cannot  run,  .un-» 
iM  afi*cvl  by  the  wings  at  the  fame  thnc.  When 
iay  part  of  the  fltin  is  touched  by  the  band,  a 
rr^iJiag  ii  fdt,  though  it  is  very  downy,  beneath 
t5r  ''cathc*^;  and  indeed  this  down  adheres  fo 
^fjidj  ^  to  enable  the  bird  at  tin^fs  to  fwim* 
Tsf  »uicc iii clear  and  loud,  but  far  froni  a,ree- 
^.  T/ic  natives,  who  keep  poultry  in  gfcrat 
iiEalKni  hire  one  of  thefe  tame,  which  goes«along 
^  tk  flock  al^ut  the  neighbourhood  to  feed 
djnojtfce  difi  when  this  faithful  fhepherd  de- 
i<."»4itl»magainft  birds  of  prey;  being  able,  by 
QUk  pf  the  fpurs  on  the  wings,  to  drive  off 
^wimbijas  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even  that 

Wi&f.  ft  is  fu  far  of  the  greatcft  ufc,  as  it 
vrnkiaU  the  charge  committed  to  i^  care, 
Mp^  them  aU  home  fife  at  night.  It  is  io 
tof  litt)  fufFer  itfclf  to  be  handled  by  a  growa 
pcrfiw;  but  will  mjt  pernut  children  to  attempt 
tv  Ctmc^— For  the  above  account  we  aie  indebt- 
^  U  liimjcus,  who  feeii>s  to  be  the  only  one  who 
^»^vpi  any  account  of  this  wonderful  bird." 

L  PiUA  DoMiKiCA  is  about  t^e  fize  of  the 
^iag.  The  bill  is  yeHow,  as  are  alfo  the  head 
■i  sppcr  parts ;  the  under  arc  of  a  ycllowilh 
•**e  bordering  on  rofe  colooir.  The  legs  are  al- 
^?tiiow.  Tnis  fpecies  inhabits  feverS  of  the 
^nner  paiti  of  Amwica  and  St  Domingo. 

J.  Pai^a  jACA>rA,  ti^  /pw-q/tfiHged  *tvater  bent 
fcitttR  the  fize  of  the  water  rail.  The  bill  is  in 
^^  dxnit  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  an  orange^ 
•^1  aad  00  the  fqrehead  is  a  membranous  Hap 
^  aa  md)  long  and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each 
fcf*  tbc  bead  alio  is  another  of  the  fame,  <lbout 
•  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  both  together  they 
^«ad  the  baie  of  the  bill.  The  he;i J,  throift, 
tet,  braft,  aoJ  ua'^tt  parts,  are  black^  ;•  and 
^•swsei  the  belly  is  mixed  .with  White,  &c^ 
"^  feocJci  inhabit  ftrafil,  Guiana,  and  Suri- 
*tt;  wt  art  eqinily  common  jft  ^  Domingo, 
•^  t^iey  fJFcqucut  the  marfhy  places,  (Ides 
^|"»di,  aud  ttreams,  and. wade  quite*  up  to 
*«  thi|g^  in  the  water.  They  arc  alfo  geee- 
^  KSD  iir  pairs,-  and  when  feparated  qall  eaelr 
^ctwinually  tiU  they  join  again.  They  are 
^fey*  »d  nu>ik  common  .in  the  rainy  feafons 
*«if  ad  November.  They  arc  at  all  timed 
*T  •■iff ;  their  cry  {harp  and  flirill,  and  may 
^kmdaireat  wais^oiT.    Xbit  i»  callodr  by  tho 
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4*  Parra  Sencgalla  is  about  tlie  i^me  fizd 
with  the  DoMiMiCA,  N**  «-  Its  bill  is  alio  yellow 
tipped  with  black ;  the  forehead  is  covered  witK 
a  yellow  (kin  ;  the  chin  a»id  throat  are  black  j  the 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  Icffer  wing 
coverts  are  grey-brown.  The  lower  part  of  thef 
belly,  and  tlie  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are 
dirty  white;  At  the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  black 
ipur.  It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  tliencc  derives  its 
name.  The  negroes  call  them  Uttt  Uettf  the  French 
the /qmi/crsf  becaule,  as  we,are  told,  as  foon  as 
they  fee  a  man  they  fcream  and  fty  oi!.'  They  al- 
ways fly  in  pairs, 

5,  Parra  VAiriABiLrs,  the  fput'^mged  naaUr 
jben,  is  about  9  inches  long.  Th6  bill  is  about  14 
hiches  in  length,  and  in  6ol6ur  orangc-iycDoWi 
On  the  fore  head  is  a  flap  of  red  flyn  ;  the  crowrt 
of  the  head  is  brown,  marked  with  l^xjts  of  a  dafk-^ 
cr  colour ;  the  hiiHi  part  pf  the  neck  is  much  the 
tame,  but  of  a  deeper  dye.  The  fides  of  the 
head,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck/  breaftV  bielly^ 
thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts'  arc  white,  with  a, 
few  rod  fpotfi  on  the  fides  of  the  belly  and  bafe  of 
the  th/ghs.  Qn.the  fore  part  of  the  wing  is  a"  yeW 
low  fpiu-.  Sec.  The  legs  are  fumilhed  with  long 
toes,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  colour  of  which  is 
bluifh  alb.  Mr  JLathanj  fays,  that  one  which  came 
under  his  infpe^oh  from  Cayenne;  was  rather 
finaller.  It  had  the  upper  parts  much  paler  f  over' 
t|ie  eye  was  a  ftreafc  of  white  palling  no  iiirthcr^ 
and  unaccompanied  by-  a  black  one. .  The  hind 
port  of  the  lieck  was  dulky  black,  h  had  only 
the  rudiment  of  a  Ipur ;  and  the  red  caruncle  ori 
tlie  forehead  waa  Ipfs,  and  laid  back  on  ftie  fore- 
head. From  thefe  differences  thiiS  learned  omi-^ 
thologift  conceives  it  to  have  dittered  either  in  fex 
Ar  age  from  the  other.  This  fjpecfes  inhabits  Bra-» 
ftlf  and  is  faFd^  to'  be  pretty  confnnon  about  Car- 
thagena  and  in  South  America. 

PARRAMATTA,  a  town  of  Kew  5?.  Wales,/ 
fettled  by  Britift  conyids,  ar  the  harbour  Of  Port 
Jackfon,  rr  miles  W^  of  Sidney  Cove,  between 
Rofe-hill  and  the  landing  place.  In  1 791,  about 
rooo  acres  of  the  adjacent  grounds  Were  in  cultiw 
yjltion ;  and  the  foil  is  govd^    Lon."  15  r.  39.  E^ 

PARRECE  Y,  a  towh  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Jura;  4^  ni,  9.  of  Dole,  and  4^  NNE.  of  €hauflin.- 

PARRELS,  ?»./.  in  a  fliip,  are  frames. made  of 
trunks,  ribfe,  and  ropes,  which,  having  both  their 
ends  faftened  to  the  yaltds,  aYe  fo  Contrived  as  to  go^ 
round  aboHt  the  maft,  that  the  yards  by  their  means 
may  go  up  an4  down  upon"  the  mail.  Thefe  alfo^ 
with  the  breaitropes,  fatten  the  yards  f o  the  mafis. 

PARRfET,  oi-  PEBtf  ED-,  a  river  of  Somerfetlhire, 
which  rifes  in  the  S.  part  of  that  coumy,-  oh  the 
borders  of  Dorfetfltire^  Neatr  Langport  it  i«  joined 
by  the  Ordred,  augmented  by  the  Ivel ;  and,  a-' 
bout  four  miles  from'  thi^Jur.^ion,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tone  or  Thone,  a  pretty  large  river,  rifing  a- 
mong  tlie  hills  in  the  weftem  partn  of  this  country. 
About  two  mile*  below  the  jun<fHon  of  the  Tone, 
the  Parret  receives  ancyther  confiderable  ftream^ 
and  thus  augmented^  it  paifes  by  the  town  of 
Bridgewater,  and  fails  into  the  Bnftol  ch»uiel  in 
JiiiiKowatcr  Say.  .  . 
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(t.)  PARAHASIUSy  a  famous  andcnt  painter  baftards. 
of  £phefu8,  or,  as  fomc  (ay,  of  Athens:  he 
fiourilhed  about  the  time  of  Socrates,  according 
to  Xenophon.  It  is  faid,  that,  he  was  excelled 
by  Ttmantbes,  but  excelled  Zeuxis.  His  fubjcdi 
■«rerc  very  licentious. 

(i.)  Parr  HA  SI  us,  Janus>  a  famous  grammarian 
in  Italy,  who  was  born  at  Cofea?^,  in  Naples,  in 
1470.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  the  profef- 
fion  of  his  anceftors;  but  he  preferred  claiTical 
teaming.  His  real  name  was  John  Paul  Partfitu ; 
but  according  to  the  humoiu-  of  the  grammarians 
of  that  age,  he  called  hnnfelf  Janiu  Parrhafitts, 
He  taught  at  ^filan  with  much  reputation,  being 
admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  inwhich  he  chief- 
ly excelled  other  profciTors; — Hd  went  to  Rome 
when  Alexander  Vx.  was  pope ;  but  left  it  when 
in  danger  of  being  involved  m  the  misfortunes  of 
Cretan  and  SaveUo,  with  whom  he  hadibme  cor- 
re^ondeoce.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feCTor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan  ;  but  premming  to  ccn- 
furc  the  teachers  there  as  arrant  blockbeadj^  they 
accufed  him  of  a  criniinal  converfe  with  his  fcho- 
lars,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Milan.  He  went 
to  Vioenza«  where  he  obtained  a  larger  (alary ; 
and  he' held  this  profeflbrihip  till  the  Venetian 
ftates  were  laid  wafte  by  the  troops  of  the  League ; 
upoii  which  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Iby  the  recommendation  of  John  Lafcaris,  he  was 
6dled  to  Rome  by  Leo  X«  who  appointed  him 
tnrofeiTor  of  polite  literature.  But,  exhaufted  by 
his  ftudies  and  labours,  he  became  (6  afBi^ed  with 
the  gout,  that  h^  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cala- 
bria, where  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died.  There 
are  feveral  books  afcribed  to  him;  particularly 
Gommentariej  en  Horace^  and  OvU, 

PARRHESIA.    ?ee  Oratorv,  §  133. 

♦  PARRICIDAL.  PARRICIDlOUS./ttir-.  [from 
parric'uUiy  Latin.]  Relating  to  parricide ;  commit- 
ting parricide.— He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way, 
the  parrlcidious  animal,  and  the  punifhment  of 
murtherers  is  upon  him.  Brown, . 

(i.)  *  PARRICIDE,  n.f.  [parricide^  French; 
farriciJa,  Latin.]  i.  One  who  destroys  his  fa- 
ther.— 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 

^GnJnftparrifidrJ  did  all  their  thunder  bend.  Shak* 
a.  One  who  dtftroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he 
owes  particular  reverences  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. 3.  [Parricidey  !^r.  farricidiumfLkt.]  The  mur- 
der of  a  father ;  murocr  of  one  to  whom  reve- 
rence is  due. — Although  he  was  a  prince  in  mili- 
tary virtue  approved,  and  like  wife  a  good  law- 
maker ;  yet  hi(»  cruelties  and  parriddes  weighed 
down  his  virtues.  Bacon,-^ 

He  will  by  pa^riridf  fecure  the  throne.  Drj/f, 

(i.)Parricide,($  i.£)^.3.)isthe  munler  of  one's 
parents  or  children.  By  the  Roman  law,  it  waspu- 
iiiihed  in  a  feverer  manntir  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  fcourged,  the  delinquents 
were  fewed  up  in  a  leathern  lack,  with  a  live  dog, 
a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  fo  cad  into  the 
iea.  Solon,  it  is  true,  in  his  laws,  made  none 
againd  parricide ;  apprehending  it  impoifible  that 
cue  (liould  he  guilty  of  fo  unnatural  a  barbarity. 
And  the  Perfians,  according  to  Herodotuis,  enter- 
tained the  fame  notion,  when  tbey  adjudged  all 
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And  upon  fome  fucb  reafun  isthisitral 
we  account  for  the  omiflion  of  an  exemplary  pt 
niihment  for  this  crime  in  the  Englifh  law ;  whic 
treat  it  no  otherwife  than  as  fimple  murder,  m 
Icfs  the  child  was  alfo  the  fervant  of  the  paren 
For  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  ni 
obferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  ecclciiaftic  coi 
nedtions,  when  coupled  with  mur(^er,denominati 
it  a  new  offence  ;  no  lefs  than  a  fpecies  of  treafoi 
czWtdt  fojya  prodithf  or  petit  trea/on:  whic 
however,  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  d* 
gree  of  murder ;  although,  bn  account  of  the  vi- 
lation  of  private  attegiance,  it  is  ftigmatized  as  i 
inferior  fpecies  of  trcafon.  And  thus,  in  the  a 
cient  Gothic^onititution,  we  find  the  breach  bo' 
of  natural  and  x:ivil  relations  ranked  in  the  fan 
clafs  with  crimes  ^gainft  the  ftate  and  fovereign 

PARRICIDIOUS.  See  Parricidal. 

PARROAH,  a  town  of  Ceylon ;  50  miles  WS^ 
ofTrinkomaly. 

PARROCEL,  the  name  of  3  eminent  Frem 
painters,  i.  Jolcph  was  bom  at'Brignoles,  in  164. 
lludred  at  Paris,  and  in  Italy  under  Bourguignoi 
becanoe  eminent  for  painting  battles,  tho'  he  b 
never  feen  an  army  ;  was  ele^ed  a  member  oft 
academy  of  painting ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  i7< 
2.  Charles,  his  (on  and  pupil,  b^ame  alio  fo  en 
nent  that  he  was  appointed  to  paint  theconque 
of  Lewis  XV.  He  died  at  Farf^  in  i  y$%t  aged  i 
Bcter,  l>om  at  Avignon,  nephew  to  Jofcph,  H 
alfo  his  pupil,  and  perfonned  many  capital  wof 
at  St  Germain, ;  5ec«  His  chief  piece  is  at  H 
feilles.    He  died  in  I739»aged  75. 

(1.)  *  PARROT.  ;/./.  {perrBqueit  French.] 

Carti-ooloured  bird  of  theTpecies  of  the  hook 
ill,  remarkable  for  the  exad  imitation  of  the  1 
man  voice.  See  Paroquet. — 

Some  will  ever  more  peep  through  then*  ey 

And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.*      St 

Who  taught  ihc  parrotj  hurdaa  notes  to  ti 

Dry4 
(1.)  Parrot^  See  Psittacus. 
PARR-TOWN,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia. 
PARRY,  Richard,  D.D.  a  learned  Englifh 
vine,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduate*! 
1 75  7>    He  was  redtor  of  Wichampton,  and  w 
iter  of  Market  Harborough,  where  he  died  in  17 
He  wfote  many  ufefnl  religious  tr«atiies. 

•  To  Parry.  v,n.  Ipartr,  French.]  To  put 
thrufts ;  to  fence. — ^A  man  of  courage,  who  < 
not  fence,  and  will  put  ail  upon  one  thruft,  1 
not  (land  parryingr  has  the  odds  ;>gainft  a  ) 
derate  fencer.  Locke. — 

With  leanied  Ikill,  now  puib»  now /^rrf, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  Pi 

PARSBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Ncwbi 

9  miles  :NNE.  of  Dietfort,  and  1%  N  W.  of  R 

bon. 
PARSQHINA,  a  town  of  China,  in  Tobo 

560  miles  nE.  of  Turucbanik.  Lon.  114.  40 

Fcrro.  Lat.  60.  40.  N. 
PARSCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  L 

nitz ;  9  miles  SSE.  of  Luben,  and  8  N£.  of  L 

nitz. 

♦  To  PARSE.  V.  a.  Ifrom  tars^  Latifi.]  Tc 
folve  a  fentcnce  into  the  elements  or  parti 
fpecch.    It  is  a  word  only  ufed  in  grammar  fcb< 


Dei  foos  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  ta  be    —Let  him  conftrue  the  letter  into  EogUlh, 
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ftrfe  It  Of^er  pctitiBDj,  A/cbam*J  ScbooJmaJte^, — 
Let  icfiolan  reduce  the  words  to  their  original,  to 
the  Ml  die  of  noans,  or  firft  tenCt^  of  Verba,  and 
gm  an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
\^  fyata&  and  dependencies,  which  is  called 
farimt.  ffmiU  9n  the  MM. 

^AJtSHORE,  a  towoof  Worcefterihire,  7  miles 

from  Wurcefterv  and  101  from  London,  on  the  N. 

fide  of  the  Avon,  near  Us  jundion  with  the  Bow, 

besf  1  confiderable  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 

raid  61x11  Worcefter  to  London.     A  religious 

iode  was  founded  here  hi  604,  a  fmall  part  of 

vbch  now  remainst  and  is  u£ed  as  the  parifli 

d^arch  of  Holy  Crofs,  the  whole  of  which  contain- 

cd  abotc  to  acres.    The  abbey  church  was  950 

{Kt  loogj  and  I  ao  broad.    The  pariOi  of  Parfhore 

if  of  great  extent,  and  hath  within  its  limits  many 

mjBon  and  ehapclhes.    At  prefent  it  has  two  pa- 

riflies.  Holy  CroiGrand  St  Andiipw.    In  Holy  Cro(s 

churcb  are  leveral  very  antique  monuments.    Its 

chief  naaabfdure  is  ftockings.    It  contains  about 

jte  hott(ea»  and  has  markefs  on  Tueiday  and  Sa- 

torday;  £nrs  Eafter  Tueiday,  June    a6th,  and 

Tucfiiiy  before  Nov.  ift.  -. 

•  PARSIMONIOUS,  adj.  Ifrora  parjmonjf] 
CofctiMts  ;  frugal ;  fparing.  It  is  fometimes  of  a 
fDody  fiMnettmes  of  a  bad  renfe.*-A  prpdigal  kine 
bntwer  a  tyrant,  than  a  p^rfiMomouj.  Baconj^^A 
loa^  fmrfimmuoiu  war  will  drafn  us  of  more  men 
aad  Honey.   Addifon, — 

farfim^hfu  age  and  rigid  wifdom.      Rotme. 

•?AKSIMONIOUSLY.  adv.  (from  parfimo- 

BM^Cotetouily ;  frugally;  fparingly.— Ouran- 

oetan  afleit  parfimtnio'tjlj^  becaufe  they  only  fpent 

tkvffn  tre^arc  for  the  good  of  their  pofterity. 

•fArSIMONIOUSNESS.ii./.  [from  Parftmo- 
■■v.)  A  difpoiition  to  fpare  and  fave. 

•PARSIMONY.  »./.  [parfimonia,  Latin.]  Fru- 
jrfBy;  covctoufnefs ;  niggardltnefs ;  fiving  tem- 
pers—The ways  to  enrich  arc  many :  parfimony  is 
*»«  of  the  beft,  and  yet  is  not  imiocent.  Bacon. 
— Tbcie  people,  by  their  extreme  panJimony%  foon 
gyow  into  wealth  from  the  fraallelt  beginnings. 

PARSING,  n.f.  See  To  Parse.    ^ 
Ci.)  •PARSLEY,  n.f.  [pcrfiU  Fr.  apiam,  Lat. 
pf^Jti^  WeMh.]  An  herb. — A  wciich  married  in  the 
^tcnooa,  as  (he  went  to  the  garden  ioxparjley  io 
CadT  a  rabbit.  Shak.-- 

Green  beds  oiptrjlej  near  the  river  grow. 

Dryden. 
— Srmprofiia  dug  Titu«?  out  of  the  parjlfy-hcd^  as 
ttery  ttk  to  tell  childrtn,  and  thereby  became  his 
9^htr.  VKke. 

<*-)  Pah^lfv,  hi  botany.    See  Apium. 
{5.5  Passliy,  Bastard.  Sec  Cavcalis. 
<%-)  PAt.sLEY,  Bastard  Stok^e.  See  SisoM. 
i%A  PiRSLiY,  Corn.  Sre  Sisom,  N*  3. 
<*-)  Parsley,  Fool's.  See  JEthusa. 
It.)  Pari  LI- y,  Macedonian.  Sec  Bubow. 
tt.)PAfcSLVY,  Milk.  Ste  Selimum. 
t^)  pAtsLty,   MoONTAtN.    Sce  Athaman- 
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(«o.\P4ttLty  PuRT.  SeeApHAMCs. 
IM •  PARSNEP*   n.f.  [paji'maea,  I>atin.l   A 
pii**^Nt>fember  is  drawn    in   a   girment  of 


changeable  green,  and  bunches  oiparfneps  aii^  t^- 
nips  in  his  right  hand.  Pt^acbam  on  B/a^ning, 

(1.)  Parsnep,  in  botany.    See  Pastinaca. 

(3.)  Parsnep,  Cow's.  See  Heracleum. 

(4.)  Parsnep,  Prickly.     See  ficHfNOPHOv 

RA. 

(5.)  Parsnep,  Water.  See  Sium. 
(i.)  •  PARSON,  n.f.  IDerived  either  from 
per/ona^  becaufe  the  par/on  omnwim per/onam  in 
eccieiia  fuftinet ;  or  from  parochiantu^  the  parilh 
prieft.]  I.  The  prieft  of  a  parilh  \  one  that  has  a 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  fouls. — ^Abbot  was 
preferred  by  king  James  to  the  biftioprick  of  Co- 
ventry and  Litchheld,  before  he  had  been  par/on^ 
Yicar,  or  curate  of  any  parifli  church.  Clarendon* 
a.  A  clergyman.— 

Sometimes  comes  (he  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 

Tickling  the  par/on  as  he  lies  afleep.  Skaki. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  preibyteri- 
ans. 

(1.)  A  Parson  is  one  that  hath  full  pofTeifion 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  parophial  church.  He  is . 
called  parfon,  perfona^  became  by  his  perfon  the 
church  is  reprefcnted ;  and  be  is  in  himfelf  a  bo- 
dy corporate,  to  prote^  and  defend  the  rights  of 
the  church  (which  he  perfonates)  by  9  perp^al 
fucceffion.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  reQor  or 
governor  o(  the  church';  but  the  appellation  of 
parfim  is  the  moft  legal  and  moft  hononrable  title, 
that  a  parifh  prieft  can  enjoy ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
one,  (Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves),  and  he  only,  is 
faid  vioem  feu  perjonam  ecclejtje  gfrere.  A  pjufon 
has,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  himielf  of  the 
parfonage  houfe,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
dues.  Butthefe  are  fometimes  A/>^re^rfa/r^;  that 
is,  the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  to  fome 
fpiritual  corporatbn,  either  fole  or  aggregate,' be- 
ing the  patron  of  the  living ;  whom  the  law  e- 
fteems  equally  capable  of  providing  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  as  any  fingle  private  clergy- 
man. (See  Appropriation,  J  2.)  The  appro- 
priating corporations,  or  religious  houfes,  were 
wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  Dody  to  per- 
form divine  fcrvice,  and  adniinifterthefacmments 
in  thofe  parilhes  of  which  the  focicty  was  thus 
the  parfon.  This  offidating  miniiler  was  in  rea- 
lity no  more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent 
of  the  appropriator,  and  therefore  called  vkarim^ 
VICAR.  His  ftipcnd  was  at  the  difcretion  of  tiie 
appropriator,  who  was,  however,  bound  of  com- 
mon right  to  find  fomebody«  qm  iili  de  temporalis 
Saj,  epifeopo  de/piritttalihus^  debeat  refpondere.  But 
this  was  done  in  fo  (bandalous  a  manner,  and  the 
pari  flies  fuffered  fo  much  by  the  negledt  of  the 
ajjpropriators,  that  the  legiflature  was  forced  to 
iiiterpofe :  and  accordingly  it  is  ena^ed,  by  (tit. 
15  Ric.  II.  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches  the  diocelan  bifliop  fltall  ordain  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  church)  a  competent 
Ibm  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  parifliio- 
ners  annually ;  and  that  the  vicarage  fliall  b^  fuf- 
ficiently  endowed.  The  parifli  frequently  fuffer- 
ed, not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  fcrvice,  but  al- 
fo  by  with-holding  thofe  alms,  for  which,  among 
other  purpofes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  origi- 
nally impofed :  and  therefore  in  this  adt  a  pcnfion 
h  dirciflcd  to  be  diftributed  among  the  potir  paro- 

chians 
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t^ians,  as  well  as  a  fufficicnt  Hlpend  to  the  vic^r.    Firft,  with  regard  to  his  perfon  ;  as  if  b6  he  a  ba^ 
But  he,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  plea- 


furc  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  likelfy  to  infift 
too  rigidly  on  the  legal  fufficiency  of  thcftipend  ; 
a;»d  therefore,  by  ftat.  4.  Hen.  IV.  c.  it.  it  is  or- 
dained, that  the  vicar  iliall  be  a  fecuTar  perfon, 
not  a  member  of  any  rchgious  houfe ;  that  he 
iliall  be  vicar  perpetual,  not  remnvabie  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  monaftery ;  and  that  he  ihould  be 
canonically  inflituted  and  indu«5ted,  and  be  fufff*^ 
jciently  endowed,  at  the  difcrction  of  the  ordina- 
ry ;  for  thefc  three  cxprcfs  purpofcs,  to  do  di  Vine 
fcrvice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  hofpi^ 
tality.  The  endowments,  in  confcquerrce  of  thcfe 
statutes,  have  ufualiy  been  by  a  portion  of  the 
glebe  or  land  t>c longing  to  the  parfonag«,  and  a 
particular  fliare  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appro- 
priators  found  it  moft  troubiefome  to  colled,  and 
which  are  therefore  generally  called^//;'  or  jfrnti/l 
tithes  ;  the  greater,  or  pcrdial  tithes,  being  ftill 
referved  to  their  own  ufe.  But  one  and  the  fame 
rule  was  not  obferved  in  the  endowment  of  all 
vicarages.  Hence  fome  are  more  liberally,  and 
fome  more  fcantily,  endowed :  and  hence  tlie , 
tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  are 
In  fome  parilhes  rectorial,  and  in  fome  vicarial 
f  ithcs.  The  diftin<flion,  therefore,  of  a  parfou  and 
iricar,  is  this :  The  parfon  has  for  the  moft  part 
the  whole  right  to  all  the  eccleliaftical  dues  in  his 
pariih  ;  but  a  vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator 
over  him,  entitled  to  the  heft  part  of  the  profits, 
to  whom  he  is  in  cffcd  perpetual  curate,  with  a 
(banding  falary.  Though  in  fome  places  the  vica- 
rage has  been  confiderably' augmented  by  a  large 
ihare  of  the  great  titiieo ;  which  augmentations 
\^ere  greatly  afl[j lied  by  ftat.  ^^  Car.  II.  c.  8.  enac- 
ted iu  favour  of  poor  vicars  and  curates,  which 
rendered  fuch  temporary  augmentations  (when 
made  by  the  appropriators)  perpetual.  The  me- 
thod of  becoming  a  parfon  or  vicar  is  much  the 
fame.  To  both  there  are  4  requifites  necelTary ; 
holy  orders,  prefentation,  inftitution,  and  induc- 
tion. By  common  la>^,  a  deacon,  of  any  age, 
night  be  inftituted  and  induced  to  a  parfonage 
or  vicarage  i  but  it  was  ordained,  by  ftat«  13  Eliz. 
c.  IX.  that  no  perfon  under  43  years  of  age,  and 
\i\  deacon's  orders,  ihould  be  prefentcd  to  any 
ISencftge  with  cUre  j  and  if  he  were  not  ordaiiied 
pneft  within  one  year  after  his  induftion,  he 
ilnjuld  be  ipfo  ^<5o  deprived  t  and  now,  by  ftat. 
i'y  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4*  no  perfon  is  capable  to  be 
kdmitted  to  any  bentAce,  unlcfs  he  hath  been  firft 
ordained  a  piicrft  ;  and  then  he  is,  in  the  language 
ni  the  law,  a  clevis  in  orders.  But  if  he  oirtam 
orders,  or  a  hcence  to  preach,  by  money  or  cor- 
rupt pratftices,  (which  feems  to  be  the  true,  tho' 
Mot  the  common,  notioh  of  simony),  the  perfon 
^MviHg  fuch  orders  forfeits  40I.  and  the  perfon  re- 
ceiving, lot.  and  is  incapable  of  any  ebcfeftaftical 
preferment  for  7  years  after.  Any  clerk  may  be 
^^releiHcd  to  a  parfonage  or  vicarage  ^  that  is,  the 
pa(r«>n^  to  whom  the  advowfbn  of  the  church  be* 
itM)g»»,  m'ly  oftcr  his  clerk  to  the  bilhop  of  the  dr- 
<jccfe  to  ki  inftituted.  But  when  he  is  prtfcnted, 
t?ie  bilhop  may  refufe  him  upon  many  accounts. 
As,  I.  If  the  patron  is  excommunicated,  and  re- 
mains in  contempt  40  days ;  or,  %,  If  the  clerk 
be  Uiitit:    whicA  untitnefs  is  of  (everal  kinds. 


tard,  ail  outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  alien,  un 
der  age,'  or  the  like.  Next,  with  regard  to  hii 
faith  or  morals ;  as  for  any  particular  hercfy,  oi 
vice  that  is  malum  in  fi  ;  bu,t  if  the  biftiop  allegei 
only  in  genera(s,  as  that  he  ia  fchifmatkui  InvtU 
ratut^  or  objects  a  fault  that  is  malum  probibituj\ 
merely,  ^s  haunting  taverns,  playing  at  untawfq 
games,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  good  cau(e  of  refufaj 
Or,  iaftly,  the  clerk  m^y  be  unfit  to  difuharge  tb| 
paftoral  oflfce  for  want  of  learning.  In  any  q 
which  cafes,  the  bifhop  may  refufe  the  clerk.  I| 
cafe  the  refo(;il  is  for  herefy,  fchifm,  inability  <\ 
learning,  or  other  matter  of  eccleOaftical  cogoi^j 
ance,  there  the  biihop  muft  give  notice  to.thep^ 
tron  of  fuch  his  caufe  of  refiifal,  who  being  ufi] 
ally  a  layman,  is  not  fuppoted  to  have  knowledg 
of  it ;  elfe  he  cannot  prelent  by  iapfe ;  but  if  tl^ 
Caufe  be  temporal,  there  he  is  not  bound  to  gi\| 
notice*  If  au  a(5kion  at  law  be  brought  by  tt^ 
patron  againft  the  biihop  for  refulhig  hil  cKrl 
the  biiliop  roaft  aflign  the  caufe.  If  the  cafe  t 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  the  fa^  admitted,  (ft 
inftance,  outlawry),  the  judges  of  the  king's  cour^ 
muft  determine  itB  validity,  or  whether  it  be  fu| 
ficient  caufe  of  refufal :  but  if  the  fad  be  deniti| 
it  muft  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If  the  caufe  t 
of  a  fpiritual  nature,  (as  herefy,  particularly  ^ 
leged)  the  fad,  if  denied,  ihall  alfo  be  determij 
ed  by  a  jury :  and  if  the  faft  be  admitted  i 
founds  the  cotnt,  upon  confultation  and  advice 
learned  divines,  ihall  decide  its  fufficicncy.  If  tl 
caufe  be  want  of  learning,  the  bifliop  need  n^ 
fpecify  io  what  points  the  clerk  is  deficient,  bj 
only  allege  that  he  is  deficient :  for  ftat.  9  Ed] 
II.  ft.  I.e.  13.  is  exprefs,  that  the  examination  j 
the  fitnefs  of  a  perfon  prefcnted  to  a  benefice  b 
longs  to  the  ecclefbtftjcal  judge.  But  becaufei 
wouM  be  nugatory  in  this  cafe  to  demand  t| 
reafon  of  refufal  from  the  ordinary,  if  the  patr< 
were  bound  to  abide  by  his  determination,  m 
has  already  pronounced  his  clerk  unfit ;  theij 
fore,  if  the  bifhop  retirrns  the  clerk  to  be  min 
Ji^ffic'titii  in  literatura^  the  court  (HaH  write  to  t1 
metropolitan  to  re-examine  him,  and  certify  I 
qualifications  ;  which  certifkate  of  the  archbiihi 
is  final.  If  the  bifliop  hath  no  pbj><5tions,  b| 
admits  the  patron's  prefentation,  the  clerk  fo  t 
mitted  is  next  to  be  inftituted  by  him  ;  whichi 
a  l^md  of  inveftiture  of  the  fpiritual  part  of  ti 
benefice  ;  for  by  inftitution,  the  cai^e  of  the  fou 
of  the  parifh  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  t| 
clerk.  When  a  vicar  is  inftituted,  he  (befades  t1 
irfbal  forms)  takes,  if  required  by  the  biihop,  I 
oath  of  perpetual  refidence ;  for  the  maxim 
law  is,,  that  vicarius  non  babet  vicarium  •  and 
the  non-reftdence  of  the  appropnators  was  t| 
cauCe  of  the  perpetoal  eftabltfhment  of  vicarag< 
the  law  judges  it  very  improper  for  them  to  cj 
feat  the  end  o^  their  conftitution,  and  by  abl^n 
to  create  the  very  mifchief  which  they  were  aj 
pointed  to  remedy ;  efpecially  as,  if  any  proc 
are  tp  arife  from^  putting  in^  a  curate  and  living 
a  diftance  from  the  pariih,  the  appropriator,  wl 
is  the  real  parfon,  has  ondoitbtedly  the  ekier  tit 
to  them.  When  the  ordinary  is  alfo  the  patrp 
and  confers  the  HviUg,  the  prefentation  awl  infj 
ttition  are  otic  and  the  fti^me  ad^  and  are  called! 

ecUain 
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evIkiUn  t9  a  benefice.    By  inftitution  or  collation     cleric. 
tttf  churcfa  is  full,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  frefli 
prticotation  till  another  vacancy,  at  leaft  in  the 
a£r  of  a  common  patron  ;  but  the  church  is  not 
fbH  ipiofl  tbt  king  till  induiftion :  nay,  even  if  a 
ckrk  IS  inftitotcd  upon  the  king's  prefentttion, 
ti«  crown  may  revoke  it  before  indu<*tion,  and 
jBtfea  another  clerk.    Upon  inftitution  alfo  the 
ckrt  najr  enter  on  the  parfonage  houfe  and  glebe, 
-^  xxit  the  titl)es  {  *but  he  cannot  grant  or  let 
iitsit(x  bring  an  adion  for  them,  till  induction. 
SfrlsiDOCTioM,  §  3.    For  the  rights  of  a  parfon 
(vticar,  in  bit  tithes  and  ecclefiaftical  dues,  fee 
TfTKif.  As  to  hifr  duties,  they  are  fo  numerous, 
t^nit is impr3^icahje  to  recite  them  here  with 
mytoknbic  coficifenefs  or  accuracy;   but  the 
rtsd«r  who  has  occafion  may  confult  B.  Gibfon*j 
Cadact  Jolmfm^s  Clergyman's  Fade  Mecum^  and 
Barn's  Balf/iajlical  Laiu.    We  (hall  therefore  on- 
tjM  njcntjon  the  article  of  refidcnce,  upon  the 
J'jppodtion  of  which  the  law  doth  ftyle  every  pa- 
ncSiaf  minifter  an  incumbent.    By  ftat.  ai  Henry 
VI1I.C.  xj.  pcrfons  willingly  abfcnting  themfelves 
hoffl  their  benefices*  for  one  month  together,  or 
two  months  in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty  of  5I.  to 
tvJt^,  and  5 1.  to  any  perfon  tliat  will  fue  for 
tviatic;  ficept  chaplains  to  the  king,  or  others 
tiJtttts  Tcntioned,  during  Jhcir  attendiance  in  the 
hoBttoId  of  foch  a»  retain  tbVm  \  and  alfo  ex- 
cept il)  heads  of  hoYifc3»  magiftrates^  and  profef- 
^niiimiferfities,  and  all ftudents under 40 years 
^  *p  rdiding  there,  inma  fide^  for  ftudy.    Legal 
^^^^'Mx.  is  not  only  in  the  parifh,  but  alfo  fn  the 
P*i»«c  houfe :  for  it  hath  been  rtfoived,  that 
the  *jtae  intended  rcfidence,  not  only  for  ferv- 
or tie  cwt  and  for  hofpitality,  but  alfo  for  main* 
fi^  the  houfe,  that  the  fuccelfor  alfo  may 
^  hofpitality  there.     Thefe  is  but  one  way 
•fc^ehf  00c  may  become  a  parfon  or  vicar  t  but 
t^warr  many  by  which  one  may  ceafe  to  be  fo. 
»•  Bf  death,    a.  By   ceflion,  in  taking  another 
^*»f*icc;  for  by  (lat.  ^i  Hen.  VIH.  c.  13.  if  any 
*^  hartng  a  benefice  of  81.  fer  annum^  or  up- 
**"b»  in  the  king's  books,  (according  to  the  pre- 
'^  niOatioQ),  acceptt  any  other,  the  firft  Ihall 
^a^^gtdvoid,  unlefs  he  obtains  a  difpenfa- 
*»;  which  no  one  is  entitled  to  have  but  the 
^'apliini  of  the  king  and  others  therein  mention- 
^  the  brethren  and  fons  of  lords  and  knights, 
'^i  dofiors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law, 
*^ticd  by  the  onivtrfities  of  this  realm.   And  a 
'^caflcy  thus  made  for  want  of  a  difpcnfation,  is 
^*W  ttfam,    3.  By  corifccration ;  for,  when  a 
^  is  promoted  to  a  bilhopric,  all  his  other  pre- 
*<n^jU  are  void  the  inftant  that  he  is  confecrat- 
^'  Bot there  is  a  method,  by  the  favour  of  the 
'3''*»»  <rf  holding  fuch   livings  in  eommendam, 
'^*«^  or  ect^fia  eommepdataf  is  a  living  com- 
piled by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,'  to 
■**  lia  a  proper  paftor  is  provided  for  it.    This 
^Tkc  temporary  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
^^^OQal,  being  a  kind  of  difpcnfation  to  a- 
^'"^thc  vacancy  of  the  living,  and 'it  called  a 
'**»dt  retiaere.    There  is  alfo  a  commenda  re- 
gn  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo  in  the 
■"*yi  own  gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  pa- 
'"^  coofinitiog  to  the  fame ;  and  this  is  the  lame 
^^iiiofiitiitioii  and  iadu^ion  are  to  another 
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4.  By  refignation.  But  this  is  of  no  avaU 
till  accepted  by  the  ordinary,  into  wbofe  hands 
the  refignation  muft  be  made.  5.  By  deprivation, 
either  by  canonical  cenfures,  or  in  purfuance  of 
divers  penaj  ftatutes,  which  declare  the  benefice 
void,  for  fome  nonfeafance  or  negle^,  or  clfe 
fome  roalefeafance  or  crime  :  as  for  fimony ;  for 
maintaining  any  doArine  in  derogation  of  the 
king's  fupremacy,  or  of  the  39  articles,  or  of  the 
book  of  coir.roon  prayer ;  for  negle^inp  after  in- 
ftitution to  read  the  liturgy  and  articles  in  the 
church,  or  makt:  the  declarations  againft  Popery, 
or  take  the  abjuration  oath  ;  for  ufing  any  other 
form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England ;  or  for  abfenting  himfclf  60  days  in  one 
year  from  a  benefice  belonging  to  a  Popifh  pa- 
tron, to  which  the  clerk  was  prefented  by  either 
of  the  univerfitles:  in  all  which,  and  fimilar  cafes, 
the  benefice  is  ip/o  foQo  void,  without  any  formal 
fentenTce  of  deprivuion.  - 

(i.j  *  PARSONAGE. «./  [from  parJoH?^  The 
benence  of  a  parifh. — 1  have  given  him  the  par-^ 
/onage  of  the  parilh.  Add'tfon, 

(2.)  A  Parsonage  is  a  reAory,  or  parifh 
church,  endowed  with  a  glebe,  houfe,  lands, 
tithes,  &c.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minifter, 
with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch  parifh.  See  PaiC4 
SON,  J  1. 

(x.)  PARSONS,  James,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  a 
late  eminent  and  learned  phyfician,  bom  at  Bam*' 
ftaple,  Devonfhirc,  in  1705.  He  was  the  9th  fon 
of  Col.  Parfon s,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin, 
whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  improved  himfelf 
under  Aftruc,  Lemery,  Hunaud,  Lc  Cat,  Bou1due» 
and  Juffieu.  •  He  graduated  at  Rheims,  in  1736  ; 
came  to  London,  and  was  made  F.  R.  S.  in  1740. 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian,  Medi« 
cal,  and  Agricultural  Societies.  In  175X1  he  waa 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  ot  Fhyficians, 
and  appointed  Phyfician  to  St  Giles's  infirmary. 
He  alfo  afTifted  Dr  James  Douglas  in  anatomy. 
He  died  in  1770.  He  was  mucheftccmed  by  the 
literati  at  home,  and  had  an  extenfive  correfpon- 
dence  with  thofe  abroad.  His  publications  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  Of  thcfc  we  fhall  only 
mention  his  *•  Remains  ofjapbet  /  being  Hijlorical 
Enqitiries  into  the  A Mmty  and  origin  of  the  European 
Languages.^'  Its  object  is  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  as  defcend- 
ed  from  Oomer  and  Magog,  above  xooo  year* 
before  Chrift,  and  the  affinity  of  their  languages 
with  fome  others. 

(a.)  Parsons,  Robert,  an  eminent  writer  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  bom  at  Nether  Stowey,  near 
Bridgewatcr,  in  1546,  and  educated  at  Bdliol 
"college,  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a  zealous  Protei:.tnt,  and  an  acute  difputant ; 
but  being  charged  by  the  fociety  with  tncunii- 
hency  and  embezzling  the  college  money,  he 
went  to  Flandersi  and  declared  himfelf  a  Catho- 
lic. After  travelling  to  feveral  other  places,  he 
efie^ed  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Englifh  fcminary 
at  Rome,  and  procured  father  Allen  to  be  choien 
re<^or  of  it.  He  himfelf  was  appointed  the  head 
ofthemiffion  to  England,  to  dethrone  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, and  extirpate  the  Proteftant  religion.  He 
accordingly  came  over  in  1580,  and  took  fome 
bold  fttps  for  that  purpofe,  io  which  he  couceal- 
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jcA  himftlf  with  great  art,  travelling  about  the 
country  to  gentlemeit's  houfesjciifguifcd  in  the 
habit  fometimts  of  a  foldicr,  fometiineS  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  at  other  ttmet»  like  a  minifter  or  an  < 
apparitor ;  but  father  Campian  being  feized.  and 
vommiited  to  prifon,  our  author  eloped,  and  , 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  rcdor  of  the  ', 
Englini  feminary.  He  had  long  entertained  the 
moft  fauguine  hopes  of  converting  to  the  Popifli 
faith  the  young  liinp  of  Scots,  which  he  confidcr- 
cd  as  the  moft  effc^ual  means  of  bringing  ov^ 
his  fubjtds  to  the  fame  religious  principles;  byt 
finding  this  impoHible,  he  publilhed  in  1594  his 
celcbr^d  book,  under  the  name  of  DoUman^  to 
overthrow  James's  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Jlc  died  at  Rome  in  16 10,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Englifh  college.  He  alfo  wrote,  i. 
A  Defence  of  the  Catbo)ic  Hierarchy,  a.  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mafs.  3.  A  Me- 
morial for  the  Refonnation ;  and  icveral  other 
traas. 

Par  SONS  FIELD,  a  towii  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maine,  York  county,  on  the  New  Hampshire 
line,  118  miles  N.  of  Bofion.    It  had  655  citizens 

in  1795- 

Pailsons-Towm,  a  town  of  N.  Carolma,  30 
jaivles  NE.  of  Salifbury. 

(i.)  *  PART.  n.  /.  [pars,  I-at-l  i.  Something 
kfs  toan  tl^  whole ;  a  portion  ;  a  quantity  taken 
irom  a  larger  qtiantttVd— r 

Helen's  cheeks,  out  not  her  heart, 

AUlanta's  bett  er  part'  ^hak. 

— The  people  ftofxl  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount.  Exodus,— T^ix^  law  wanted  not  parts  of 
prudent  and  deep  forefight,  Bqeon. — The  citi- 
zt*iKi  were  for  the  isoft  part  lUiu  or  taken. 
KnoUcs,^ 

Henry  b^d  divided 
.  The  perfoh  of  h^mfelf  into  four/j^^ir/j.  panic!. 
— Thefe  t:onclude  that  to  happen  oitcn,  which 
happcncth  but  fometimesj  that  never,  which 
happeneth  but  feldom  \  and  that  always,  which 
happeneth  for  the  moft  f^rt*  Bro<^, — He  had 
VC17  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a  very  great 
fcholar  in  the  political  partJ  of  learning.  Ciarm" 
don^ — When  your  judgment  fiiall  grow  ftronger, 
it  will  be  neoclTary  to  examine,  part  by  part^ 
thofe  works  wliicb  have  given  reputation  to  the 
mafters.  Dryden^ — 

Of  heavenly  partt  and  part  of  earthly  blood ; 

A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Drydcn*. 
— Our  ideas  of  extcnfion  and  j)uml>er,  do  they 
not  contaio  a  fecrct  relation  of  the  parts  ?  Locke* 
a.  Member. — ^He  fully  poflefled  the  revelation  he 
had  received  from  God ;  all  ikit  farts  were  form- 
ed, in  his  mind,  into  one  harmonious  body.  Lothc^ 
3.  Particular;  diftind  fpccics. — Eufebia  brings 
them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour  that  arc  proper 
for  women,  as  fowing,  knitting,  fpinning,  an(^ 
all  other  parts  of  houfewifery.  La<w*  4«  Ingredi- 
ent in  a  mingled  mafs.— Many  irregular  and  de^ 
generate  ^^/j,  by  the  dcfc^ive  ceconomy  of  na- 
ture, continue  complicated  with  the  blood. 
Llackmore.  5.  That  which,  in  divifion,  falls  to 
'each.-^ 

Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  mc  bear 

My  part  of  dapger.  Dryden* 
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Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deferv'd -your  blame j 
But  fure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  Ihame. 

Drjden 

6.  Proportional  quantity.— 
'Twas  betpre  allaid 

With  iwcixXj  parts  in  water.  Cba{mQt\ 

7.  Share;  concern. — Forafmuch  as  the  c^ldrel 
are  partakers  of  fleih  aitd  blood,  he  alfo  took ^i 
of  the  fame.  Hehrewsy  ii.  14. — Sheba  f;nd,  w 
have  no  part  in  David',  a  Sam.  Jtx.  x.— The  u^ 
godiy  made  acovtnant  with  death,  becaufc  thq 
are  worthy  to  U\it  part  with  it.  Wifdom^  i.  26.- 
Agamemnon  provokes  Apolloy-whom  he  w 
willing  to  appeafe  afterwards  at  the  coft  of  i 
chilles,  who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.  Pope. 
Side  J  party  ;  intereft  ;  faction;  to  take  p*irt^ 
to  a<fl  in  favour  of  another. — 

Michael  CalTio, 
When  I  have  fpoken  of  you  difpraifingly, 
Hath  ta'cn  your  fart.  She 

^e  ftreng'ths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  d 
take.  i>anj 

Deftfny  may  take  thy  part. 
And  m^y  thy  fears  luitilJ.  J)a/f\ 

Some  other  paw'r 

Might  have  afpir'd,  and  me,  tho^  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  ;ftar/.  Milt 

— Natural  ambition  might  take  part  with  real 

and  their  intereft  to  encourage  imitation.  G! 

'^UU. — 

And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her 

tlicr'fs^r/.  Wai 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 

80  quick  to  take  the  bully's /«ir/  / 

7 hat  one,  tho'  warm,  decides  more  Dow; 

That  t'  other  executes  the  blow.  Pt\ 

9.  Something  relating  or  belonging. — For  ^ 

mane's  partt  ^he  would  have  been  glad  of 

fell*  which  made  her  bear  the  fweet  burden 

Philoclea,  but  that  flic  feared  fhe  might  req 

fome  hurt.  Sidney, — For  my  part^  1  would  er^ 

tain  the  legend  of  my  love  with  quiet  ho 

^bak.--  - 

For  your  ^r/,  it  not  appears  to  roe,       1 

That  you  /houid  have  an  incto  of  any  grouJ 

To  build  a  grief  upon.  ^ 

—For  my  ^r/,  1  have  no  fervile  end  in  my 

boiir,.  lFotton.—For  my  partf  I  think  there  iS 

thing  fa  (ecret  that  fliall  not  be  brought  to  l| 

Burnet.     10.  Particulijr  office  or  character .H 

pneumatical  part,  which  ia  in  all  tangible  boj 

and  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  air,  perform 

the  potts  of  the  air.  Ba^n. — ^Where  tbe  pi; 

did  their  partf  fuch  increafe  of  maize.  H^fym 

Acfrufc  not  nati^re,  {he>)iath  done  her  pa 

Do  thou  but  thine.  M 

II,,  Charader  appropriated  in  a  play.— 

That/ytr/  '     j 

Waj|  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  per^rmed 

•-rHavc  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  cine  i^ 
for  lam  Jlowof  ftudy.  SJM,^Wc  mu^  not  \ 
which  pari  we  fliall  a^  ;  it  concerns  us  on! 
be  careful,  that  we  do  it  well.  TajJor»  la. 
nefej  duty.— Let  them  be  fo  furuiihed  aii 
ftruded  for  the  military //?r/,  as  they  may  d^ 
therofelvtsi  Bacon.    jf\j.  Adlion;  coiidu^.-^ 
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Thit/itfr/of  hti 

Coojotfli  vhh  my  difeafe.  ShaJk, 

U,  Rtiit'on  reciprocal. —Inquirt  not  whether  the 

Lcraacrrf?  confcr  grace  by  their  own  excellency, 

hjMk  tbtj,  who  affirm  they  do*  require  fo  much 

tefOQ our ^or/i,  as  thef  alio  do,  who  attribute 

At cftd  to  our  moraJ  difpofition.  Taylar.-^Thc 

kst^  Ulb  08  the  temi^  of  this  covenant  of 

(^ifmtxndo\ir*6;  namely*  that  he  will  be 

GtGoiiadwt  (h^\  be  his  people*  Tillotfon,-^ 

Ib^  be  deem'd,  on  our  hiftorian's  partf 

(k  too  BQch  oegUeence,  or  want  of  art, 

IfkfargQC  the  vai  magoificeoce 

O^rofil  Thcfeus.  Dtyden, 

1/.  kgnUpa'-ti  m  Ul^tt:  as  well  done ;  <tg  ill 

Ijoc-God  icccptetb  it  in  good  party  at  the  hands 

w  futkfiil  men.  Hooker.      z6.   [In  the  plural.] 

QBafitn;  povcrs ;  faculties,  or  accompliihrnents. 

-*Who  is  courteous,  Dobie,  liberal,  but  he  that 

Uk  the  example  brfbre  bis  eyes  oi  AJnphi;riu« ; 

v^miljllieroicaJ  paru^  but  in  Amphialus? 

fli7.-Soch  licentious  parU  tend,  fur  the  moft 

pirt,tDtliehartofthe£ngli(h.  Spenfr.-^ 

I  coojort  thee,  by  all  the  /^r/i  of  man, 
Wbch  koaoor  dues  ackno w  Irdge.  Sbak. 

^SddBuo  vai  a  prince  adorned  with  fuch  part^ 
of  Md,  and  rxaJtcd  by  fuch  a  concurrence  of  aU 
prrfpciDoi  efcnts  to  make  him  magnificent. 
M.~Tbe  Indian  princes  difcover  fine  parU 
ud  occfieiK  endowments  without  improvement. 
'A^-Aay  employ m<;nt  of  our  talents,  whether 
c^ov^iftf,  our  time  or  moivey,  that  is  not  ftri^- 
|?"c«4i^  to  the  will  oi  God,  arc  as  great  ab- 
*«<wafl<l  failings.  Law.  i;.  [In  the  plural.] 
C5>««;  regions ;  diftrids. — No  man  was,  in 
^f^  fykeu  mif  but  be,  for  hi&  manhood. 
^^When  be  bad  gone  over  thofe  partit  he 
"■«  "to  Grrrce.  ^I5j,  xx.  i-— 
^fru  rcfoond  with  tumults,  plaiots,  and 

^inily  death,  in  fundry  ihapet,  appears. 

*^«p«j#/ar/.    Commonly;  oftcncr  than 
^^p^^tr^i  plain  and  honeft  nature,  /or  ib$ 
■PM^tiey  were  fiound  to  be.  Htyljm.^^ 
>j*PAaT.  fiid'v.    Partly;    in  lume 


mca* 


fc^e  £ur  kindocfs  you  have  (hewed  toe, 
^  Hn  bemg  prompted,  by  your  prefent 

towblc, 

In Ind  yoQ  tbaetUng.  Sbak^ 

l>}rUT,  Aliqv4iit«  is  a  quantity  which^ 

*^  ^cpeikd  any  number  of  times,  becomes  aU 

■*^««^greatcrorIef8  than  the  whole.  Thut 

IBasajqnaot  part  of  17,  and  9  an  aliquant  part 


)  ^  A    11 

(6.)  Part,  Physical,  iiithac  which,  tbotig^  l| 
enter  the  composition  of  a  wboie,  may  yrt  b^ 
confidered  apart,  and  under  its  own  dillin^ideai 
in  which  fcnfe,  a  cbutinuiim  is^laid  to  con(ift  df 
piarts.  Phyfical  parts,  again,  are  of  two  kinds^ 
homogeneous  and  hcterogeneoljs ;  the  £rjt  are 
thoie  ot  t^hc  fame  denonnination  with  feme  other  } 
the  fecond  of  a  dift'erent  one.  (See  HoMo^eNg^ 
ous,  &c.)  Pnrts,  again,  afe  diftingUi^ed  int(9 
fubjcdivc/  eOential,  and  integrant.  The  IchoQ)*! 
men  were  aUb  the  author^  of  this  divifion. 
,  (7.)  Parts  op  Speech,  in  grammar,  trt  al| 
the  forts  of  words  which  can  enter  the  co^pofi^ 
tion  of  a  difcourfe.  See  Grammar,  Under  ^ng^ 
LisH  LANOt;ACE.  Mr  ^orii^-Tuoke's  attempt 
to  reduce  the  ntimber  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  t0 
three,  Nounj,  FerbJt  and  Adverbi,  is  no  re^  lnu» 
provement  in  Grammar. 

{i.)*To  Part.  v.  a.  i.  To  divide  \  to  (bare  y 
todiftv-ibutc^-AU  that  believed,  fold  ihcii*  goods^ 
^^  parted  them  to  all  men.  A?^  ii.  45.—^ 
Jove  himfcif  no  icfs  content  wouM  be; 

To  part  bis  throne,  and  mare  his  heaven  with 
thee.  Popi* 

a.  To  feparate )  to  difunite. — Nought  biit  deatl| 
(h^Wpart  thee  and  me,    Ruthy  1.  17^— 
All  the  world, 

As  'twere  the  bus'nefs  of  m4i)kind  iO  part  m^ 

Is  arm'd  agamft  IU7  love.  Dry  den  4 

3*  To  break  into  pieces. — Part  it  in  PJ<^ces,  and 
pour  oil  thereOn.  LrvUiaUf  li*  6.  4.  To  keep  a« 
(under.— 

In  the  narrow  feal,  that  pari 

The  French  and  £nglifli,  there  mifcarried 

A  vcllcl  of  our  country.  Sbaki 

5.  To  fcrparate  combatants.— 

King  John  did  fly*  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  ftumbling  night  dispart  our  weary  powi* 
ers.  Sbak* 

Joye  did  both  hofts  furveyi 
And|  when  he  plea8'dtuthunder,/iift  the  fray* 

6.  To  fecem.— i 

The  liver  minds  his  own  afTaJr, 
And  parti  and  ftrains  the  vital  iuic^4        Prior$ 
(4.)  ♦  To  Part.  v.  it.    i.  To  be  fcparatcd.-* 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Bafily  from  polfeflion  won  with  arms^ 

Miltortt 
'Twas  for  him  much  eafier  to  fdbdiie 
Thofe  foes  he  foUght  with,  than  iapart  from 
you*  I)ryJ<rn0 

%»  To  quit  each  otbcr.-^ 

He  wrung  BalTanioS  band^  and  fo  they  part* 
ed*  Sbakp 


ll^&C  The  aliquant  part  is  reibivable  into  —This  was  the  defign  of  a  people,  that  were  at 

r^^Ptrti.   Thus  15,  an  aiiquant  part  of  ao,  liberty  to  pari  afunder^  but  delired  to  keep  in  omt 

7?*«**^  iato  jo4,  and  i  A  fourth  part  of  the  body.  Lock^.-^ 

7^  What  I  partfXot  cfcr fart  ?  pnkind  Ifmenal 

»)  Put,  AiiftuoT,  it  a  quantity  which,  be*  Smiths 

|V vpeMedany  number  0f  times,  boromesequal  -^f  it  pleafes  Ood  to  reftorc  me  to  my  hfa'th.  I 

J'^icicr.   Tbua  6  it  an  ahquot  part  of  14,  (hall  tnake  a  third  journey  }  if  not,  we  mudparif 

"«itt  aliquot  p^rt  of  30,  &c«  as  all  human  creatures  have  parted^  Swift*  3*  '^^ 

^'^^^T.iooiCAL,  is  a  divifion  for  which  we  take  farewd*-^ 

Vjwd  to  the  ichoolmen.    It  refers  to  fome  fcrc  I  could 

^^^»tu  whole;  in  which  fenfc  the  fpcciei  Give  him  ihzt parting  kifh,  which  1  had  fct 

trS^'  genus,  and  indtTiduali  are  parts  o^  Betwixt  two  cbarming  wards,  comei  in  nr.y  fH« 

^^^XHLPaarl. 


Ucr. 


Shak. 
Kuptiai 
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I^uptial  bow'r  !  by  mc  adorn*d,  from  thre 
How  fliail  I  pari,  and  whither  waiidtr  ?  Milt. 
— They  parted  from  him  wirh  ttar^  in  their  tycs. 
SzL'i/t.  4.  To  have  (hare.— As  his  part  is,  that 
goeth  down  to  the  battle,  fo  (hall  his  part  b^,  that 
tarrieth  hy  the  ftuff ;  they  (hail  part  alike.  ^ 
J.  [Partir^  Fr.]  To  go  away  ;  to  fet  out. — 
Sc) />4ir/f/ they  ;  the  angrcl  up  to  heaven 
'  From  the  thick  (hade,  and  Adam  to  his  bowV. 

Milton.' 
Thy  fethcr 
Embr.icM  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land. 

6.  'to  PART  (With.  To  quit  5  to  refign  f  to  lofe  5 
t<>  be  feparated  from. — 

For  her  fake,  f  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And'  for  her  l^ke,  I  will  not  part  <withh\m. 

—An  affcfttona^  wife,  when  iu  fear  of  farting 
4vitb  her   beloved   hufband,   heartily  delired  of 
God  his  life  or  fociety.  Tajicr. — 
Cclia,  for  thy  fn kc,  1  part 
With  all  that  grew  lb  near  my  heart.      JTaffrr. 
Thou  marble  hew'ft,  ere  long  tt>  part  <witb 
breath. 
And  houfcs  rcar'/l",  unmi»dfu!  of  thy  death. 

—Lixiviate  (!ilt8,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies 
df  vegetables,  they  difpofc  ^hem  to  part  readily 
4t//A  their  tin^ire,  yet  fome  tindures  they  do- 
pot  only  draw  out,  but  likewifc  alter,  Boylr.-^ 
The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  fome  of  rhc 
firfl  that  children  hive,  and  which  they  fcarce  c^ 
\tT  part  *witTj:  £c/'r>f^.— =•  What' a  defpieabk  figure 
ftiult  mock  patriots  make,  who  venture  to  be 
hanged  for  the  ruin  of  thofe  civil  Tights,  whicti 
their  anceftors,  rather  than  part  ivirh,  chofe  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle  ?  Jdilrfon, — 
The  good  tilings  of  this  world  iQ  delight  in,  as 
remember,  that  we  are  to /tort  ct//^  them.  Attrr- 
hury.—As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour 
plainly  determines,  that  the  belt  way  to  noake 
thtm  blelTinps,  is  to/nr/ <iy/7/^  them.  Snvlft. 

♦  PARTABLE.  a^.  (from  parf.]  Divrfible ; 
fach  as  may  be  parted. — His  hot  love  was/a;YwA/r 
among  three  other  ot^  his  miilreffes.  Camden* s  R^- 
moim. 

*  PARTACE.  n./.  [parfagr,  Fr.]  Divifion  ; 
aft  of  fharing  or  parting,  A  word  merely  French. 
'^Thxs  partage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  pri- 
vate poilelTions,  men  have  made  pra^cablfe  out 
fltf  the  bounds  of  fociety  without  compnd,  only 
by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  filver.  LoiMe. 

U.)*  !7^PARTAKE.  v.  n.  Preterite,  1  partook  i 
participle  paflive,  partaken,  [pari  and  take.]  i. 
To  have  (hare  of  any  thing  ;  to  take  (hare  with  : 
it  is  commonly  ufled  with  o/' before  the  thing 
ihared.     Locke  ufes  it  with  in. — 

Parlakt  and  ufc  my  kingdom  as  your  own. 

Dryden. 
— How  far  brutes  partake  in  thi«  faculty,  is  not 
eafy  to  determine.  Locke. — Truth  and  falfehood 
Bave  no  other  trial,  but  reafon  and  proof,  which 
they  made  ufe  of  to  make  tbemfelves  knowing, 
and  fo  mtt(t  others  too,  that  ^WXfartake  in  their 
knowledge.  Lockf^  %.  To  participate  f  to  have 
Ibmctbing  of  the  property,  nature,^  claimi  or 
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right. — The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaft( 
partakes  partly  r/ a  judge,  and  partly  of  an  atlo 
ney-general.  Bacon.  3.  To  be  admitted  to;  ni 
to  be  excluded. — 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  wc  fay  ;> 
We  fpeak  no  tr<afon.  Shn 

4.  To  conU>ine ;  to  miite  in  fdme  bad  defign. 
juridical  fen(c. — As  it  prevents  fa^ions^  and  pa 
taki'ngr,  fo  it  keeps  the  rule  and  adminiftration 
the  laws  uniform.  Huh. 

(a.)  *  To  Partake,  v.  a.    1.  To  IRarcj 
have  pait  in. — 

By  and  by^thy  bofom  {hd)\  partake 
The  fecretb  of  my  heart.  Sh 

Let  her  with  thee  partake,  what  thou  hi 
heard.  •     Mdti 

Let  ev*ry  owe  partake  the  general  joy. 

Drydi 
%.  To  adtnit  to  part ;  to  extend  participation  1 
Obfolete.— 

My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  P  did  partake 

Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity.         5/v»J 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.   5A 

*  Pa  rt a  k  e  R-.  «.  /.  ( from  partake.]  1.  A  pa 
ncr  in  poifelTions ;  a  (barer  of  any  thing  ;  an 
ftxriate  with  :  commonly  with  ©^before  the  thi 
partaken. — They  whom  earned  lets  hinder  tr< 
being  partakers  of  the  whole,  have  yet,  throu 
length  of  divine  ftrvice  opportunity  foracccfoi 
to  fome  reafbnable  part  thereof.  Hooker.-^ 

Didlt  thou 
Make  us  partakers  of  a.  little  gain. 
That  now  our  lofs  might  be  ten  times  as  muc 

SL 

With  fuch  (he  muft  return  at  fctting  light 

Tho"  not  partaker y  witnefs  of  their  night. 

Pt 
^His  bittercft  enemies  were  ^i7r/fl/-tfrjo/ his  kv 
Befs.  Calatny.    a.  Sometimes  with  in  before 
thing  partaken  :  perhaps  of  is  bcft  before  a  tlTi 
and  in  before  an  a^ion.— 

Wi(h  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs. 
When  thou  do'ft  meet  good  hap.  SI 

— =-Wc  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  tb 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Mat.  jexiii.  yy. 
Accomplice  j  aflbciafe. — ^ThoH  confcntedft, 
haft  bt:cT)  partaker  with  aduitfrers.  Pfalm  I.  i< 
He  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers, 
eon. 

PARTEEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Glare,  W 
fter,  plcafantly  feated  on  the  Shannon* 
PARTENAY.    See  Parthenav,  N**  4- 
PARTENI>  a  river  of  Aliatie  T\irkey ,  wl 
runs  into  the  BlacR  Sea,  hear  Ama Aehy  in  N 
lia. 

PARTENKERCK,  or  >  a  town  of  Bkvarii 
PAUTKNKIRK.  J  Freyfing>  6  milesJ 

Weiihaim,  and  40  SW.  of  Munich.  Lon.  i 
E.  Lat.  47.  36.  N. 

♦  FAIOTIR.  tt.  f.  [from ^r^)  Ohc  that \ 
or  fcparates*— The  parter  of  the  firay  was  ni 
which,  with  her  black  arms,  puUed  tiieir  malic 
lights  one  from  the  other.  Sidney. 

(1.)  ♦PARTERRE.  »•/.  [parterre^  Fr.] 
level  divilion  of  ground,  that,  tor  the  mod  ] 
faces  the  fotsth  and  be(t  front  of  an  houle,  ar 
fiuraiihcd  with  greens  and  (lowers^  MiUer* — ^T 
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37? » many  kindi  of  cardcning,  as  of  poetry; 

rw  awirrs  of  parhrm  and  flower  gardens  arc 

fjupimnuti/l*  and  fonnctccrs.  Spe3ator, — 

Tbe  vaft  fane  rues  a  thouland  hands  fliall 

mike.  P<>^. 

(i.)  ?UTF«iL€s,  in   gardening,  ;»rc   of  two 

^;  ibc  ^/j/«f  and  parterres   of  embroidery. 

FiiinpirtOTesare  mod  valuable  in  England,  be- 

cafe  rf  Xht  iirmnefs  of  theJSnghfti  grafs  turf, 

yiudiiiupcnor  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 

rrW;  2nd  the  parterres  of  embroidery  are  cut 

recidlaad  fcrull  work,  with  alley*  between 

"f*!C  in  oblong,  or  lorg  fqw^re  is  accounted 

XCfBd proper  %urc  for  a  parterre;  and  a  par- 

inrriboBid  indeed  be  ;tlways  twice  as  long  as  it 

B hf«d,  bcciuie,  according  to  the  laws  .of  per- 

ipcdac,  a  long  ^iiare  always  (ink§  to  a  fquarc*; 

«i«l  a  cud  iqoare  always  appears  lefs  than  it 

♦nilyis.  A&tothe  breadth  of  a  parterre,  it  is  to 

>f  pcjportjontbic  to  thciront  of  the  houie  ;  but 

'    to  leo  fcrt  in  brendth  is  too  little.    There 

«ld  ht  on  each  fide  the  parterre,  a  terras  walk 

oiirdfuf  avicw,  and  the  fiat  ot.tbe  parterre  be- 

*rrD  tbe  terrrfes  Ihould  never  be  more  than  300 

%it(he  Qtaoft,  ia  breadkh,  and  about  140  feet 

«TAh,with  twice  and  a  half  that  in  length,  is 

<*e«ifd  a  very  good  fize  and  proportion, 

PIRTHA,  or  Bard^,  -a  river  of  Upper  Saxo- 

?^,  vbich  hies  4  miles  6..of  Grimnaa,  and  runt 

•aotbePsrflc,  near  ]>ipfic. 

PARTHAMASMUS,  a  king  of  Armenia  ;aod 

JWa,  »bo  was  taken  prifoocr  by  Trajan.    Sec 

PUT8U,  (  9. 

?iMTUNASPATES,  a   kiijg   of  Parthia, 

'^'^^  bt  Trajan.    Sec  Part  Hi  A,  §  10. 

,H£THAON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
-V^arc.of  of  Agcnor  andEpicafte;  and  father 
<?'Ot!(£u«,  STk-ROfF,  &c.  by  his  wife  Eurytc. 

U.  PARTHENAY,  John  D^,  lord  of  Soubife, 
u  cQiDatt  Preoch  commander,  i>oni  in  151.*. 
BtcowMBded  the  troops  in  iiaky  in  1550;  and 
^wcd  tbe  Pfoteftant  caufc  till  his  death,  in 
';«.  He  left  one  daughter.    -See  N°  3. 

liJPiirHEKAY,  Anne  De,  a  lady  of  great  ge- 
^ ad  learning,  and  a  proficent  in  Latin  and 
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PARTIITNII,  citizens  of  ancient  Sparta,  who 
owed  their  exiftence  to  a  fmgular  circumltanct* 
During  the  Meffcnian  war,  the  Spartans  hadlnfen 
ten  years  abfent  from  their  city  ;  and  "  they  had 
bouud  thentfclves  by  a  folcmn  oath  not  to  return 
till  they  had  fohdued  Meflenia.  The  m.igiftratcs 
as  well  as  the  t:uomen  of  Spnrta  were  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  luch  long  abfcnce  depopulating  the 
country.  A  law  was  therefore  ^na»5ttd,  that  ail 
the  young  men,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
fhouid  have  free  accefs  to  the  unmarried  women^ 
The  fruits  ^of  this  promifouous  intercourfe  were 
named  na^AvM^,  PartLnii^  i.  e.  Sons  of  Fir^irn, 
When  they  grew  up,  knowing  tht^  bad  no  legi- 
timate fathers,  and  of  courfe,  no  inheritance, 
they  coiifpired  with  the  Helots,  to  maflacre  the 
other  citizens,  and  feize  their  poflcflions.  The 
coufpiracy  was  difcov<rcd,  but  the  Spartans,  in- 
^tM\  of  punilhfng  them,  permitted  them  to  emi- 
grate to  Italy,  where  under  their  leader  Phalan- 
Tus,  they  fettled  in  Magna  Grxcia,  an^l  built 
Ta^entum  ;  A.  A.  C.  707.  7w/?/«,  iii,  5.  StraSof 
6.  Pauf,  Piut. 

PAKTilENION,  a  mountain  of  Peloponncfus, 
N.  of  Tegca.  Paujan. 

PARTHENIUM,  in  botany.  Bastard  Fevev 
FEW,  or  Xiu-HOA  of  the  Chmefc,  a  genus  of  the 
pcntandria  ordtar,  belonging  to  the  monoccia  Clafs 
affiants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der  the  49th  orcjcr,  Compojiu.  The  male  calyx 
is  common  and  pentaphytlous ;  the  florets  of  the 
diiK  monopetalous^  the  female  has  5  florets  of  the 
radius,  each  with  two  male  florets  behind  it ;  the 
intermediate  female  fuperior ;  the  feed  is  naked. 
It  has  been  much  negle.(ited  in  Europe,  having  on 
accotmt  of  its  fnxell  ^cn  baniflied  from  our  par- 
terres. It  is  therefore  indebted  -for  its  culture  to 
the  diftinguiflied  rank  it  holds  among  the  Chinefe 
flowers.  The  flrill  of  the  flprifts,  and  their  conti- 
nual care,  have  brought  this  plant  to  fo  great  per- 
fedion,  that  Europeans  fcarccly  know  it.  The 
elegance  and  lighthefs  of  its  branches,  the  beauti- 
ful indentation  of  tts.leaves,  the  fpkndour  and  du- 
ration of  its  flowers,  fccm  indeed  to  juftify  the 
fiorimania  of  the  -Chinefe  for  this  plant.    They 


^  She  married  Anthony  De  Pons,  count  of    have,  by  their  attention  to  its  culture,  procured 

■'■sci,  afid  was  one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments 

^tscoHiTt  of  Ferrara-  She  was  a  Calvinift. 
Jv'PuTHEWAY,  Catharine  De,  niece  to  the 
P^ctding,  and  lady  of  Soubife,  was  married  in 
f'it  to  the  Baron  De  Pons,  and  in  1575  to 
*^  Vdc.  Jlohan  ;  by  whom  (he  had  the  famous 
Ef-oiRoiua,  who  fo  bravely  defended  the  Pro- 
*^  caufc,  during  the  civil  wars  under  Lewis 
^  She  pobilihed  poems,  comedies  and  trage- 
^  Her  d;itighter  Catharine  was  eminent  for 
'^  and  married  the  P.  of  Deux  Ponts.  She 
«^  a  1607;  and  her  mother  in  2631. 

'<.)PaRTHENAy,   in  geography,    a  town   of 


more  than  300  fpecies  or  varieties  of  it:  every  ypar 
produces  a  new  one.  A  lift  of  the  names  of  aH 
thefc  would  be  tedious  \  we  fliall  oniy  fay,  that 
in  its  flowers  arc  imited  all  the  pofliblc  combina- 
tions of  (hapes  and  colours.  Jts  leaves  are  no  Icfj 
various:  fome  are  thin,  others  thick';  fom  every 
fmall,  and  fonrie  large  and  broad ;  fome  indented 
like  tbofc  ot  tbe  oak,  ^hile  othtrs  refemble  thofe 
of  the  cherry  tree ;  fome  may  be  fecn  in  the  formf 
of  fins,  and  others  ftrrated  on  the  margin,  and 
tapering  towards  the  points.  Parthentum  is 
propagated  in  China  by  feeds,  and  by  fuckers, 
grafts,  and  flips.  When  the  flurilU  have  a  fine 
plant,  they  fuffer  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about 
the  end  of  autumn  {avi  them  in  {well  piepa- 
•red  earth.  Some  keep  them  in  this  manner^ 
during  winter,  others  fow  them  in  fpring.  Pro- 
vided they  are  watered  after  the  winter,  they 
fhoot  forth,  and  grow  rapidly.    After  the  parthe- 

y.  ,.. ,,.j^,  .,.  nium  is  flowered,  ail  its  branches  are  cut  three 

PARTHENIAS,  a  river  of  Greece,  in  Pelopon-    inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  is  hotd  around, 
**^  which  runs  paft  EUs.  Ptnifan,  ?i.  c.  ai.  and  a  little  dung  is  mixed  with  it;  and  when  the 

Fa  '  cold 


^«»«,  in  the  dept.  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  late 
^•«f  Poitou.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  com  and 
**tie» and  contains  about  3,500  citizens.  In  Avg. 
^h  ^  repttbhcaos  were  defeated  by  the  roy- 
*^  »car  it ;  It  is  feated  on  the  Thouc,.  1 7  miles 
»;<rfTbonan,  ai  NNE.  of  Niort,  and  24  W.of 
^*fw.    Lon.  o.  19.  W.  Lat.  47-  36.  N. 
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tM  becomes  ftvere,  the  p*ant  is  covered  with 
Araw,  or  an  inverted  pot.  Thofe  that  are  in  vafes 
lire  tran<|)orted  16  the  grec^n-houfe,  where  they 
are  unco,fercd  and  watered,  and  they  (hoot  forth 
0  number  of  ftems :  of  ihcje  fome  florifts  leave  on- 
ly two  01  three,  pthcrs  pull  yp  the  ftalk,  together 
vrith  the  whole  roof»  a'^d  divide  it  iiito  leveral 
portions,  which  thty  tranfplant  elfewhere*  Some 
Join  two  flips  of  different  colours,  in  each  of 
-which,  towards  the  bottom,  they  make  a  long 
iiotch,  ^ImoA  to  the  pith,  apd  afterwards  tje  them 
together  lyith  packtMjread^  that  they  may  remain 
clofely  united ;  by  theft  means  they  obtain  beaq- 
tifiil  flowerSf  vancgatifd  with  whatever  coiours 
ihey  chopfe,  l^arrhenium  requires  a  good  e:(po- 
fure,  and  (refli  moift'  air  that  circuhtes  freely : 
vheq  fliut  up  tlo^ly,  it  ibon  langt|i(hes«'  The 
^arth  in' Which  it  is  plantecl  o^ght  to  be  rich* 
fnoift,  a|)d  Ibaniy,  and  prepared  with  great  care. 
For  refrcjhinfe  it^  the  Chineic  ufe  only  rain  pr  river 
tvater  J  kpd  in  Xpiring  they  mix  wjth  thjs  yvater  the 
excrements  of  filk-worn\s,  rtr  the  dung  of  poultry; 
in  fiimmcr*  they  ita^e  the  feathers  of  ducks  or 


«ii  luiiiuid*  iiucy  icair    luc    icaiiicia  ui    uuiJiLtt  ur      iivmu   wuai    l<iu<^  wc    <tix    iivjl    v.cii.aiiii^  imutt 

fowls  to  Inluje  in  U  for  feveral  days,  aftef  having     The  hiftory  of  tlie  ancient  Parthians  is  totally 


Ptolemy  it  is  divided  into  5  diftrifts,  vfi.  Cawii 
fine,  orpamiferie,  Parthyene,  Choroanc,  Atticed 
9nd  Tabiene.  The  ancient  geographers  enuml 
rate  many  citjes  in  thjs  country.  Ptoiemy  rd 
kons  a^  large  cities ;  and  it  certainty  muft  lur 
been  very  populous,  fiqce  we  hav^  accounts 
Aooo  villages,  befides  a  numWr  ofcitieK,  in  tii 
diftrid  bein^  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  Its  d 
Dital  was  named  Heeatompolhf  from '  the  circuil 
ftaitcc  of  its  having  100  gates.  It  was  a  nob 
and  magiiiftcent  place;  ^d  Recording  to  fome, 
ftill  reniains  under  the' name  of  Ispahan,  the  61 
pital  of  the  prefect  Per^an  empire^ 

(3.)  PaRTHIA,  HISToky  01^,  TILL  THE  DtA^ 

OF  ARSACts.  Parthia  is  by  fome  fuppofcd  { 
have  been  fijrft  peopled  by  the  Phetri  or  Pathij 
often  mentioned  in  fcripture,'  and  wilt  have  d 
Parthians  to  be  defcended  from  Pathrusim  U 
fon  of  Mifratm.  Bqt  however  true  t^is  may  | 
with  reg'ard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  yet  it  I 
certain,  that  thofe  Pnrthians  who  were  fo  taniu 
in  hiftory,  defctndcd  from  thie  Scythians,  thouJ 
from  what  tribje  we  are  not  certainiy  )nfonnc 


All  we  know  Is,  that  they  were  firft  fubje^t  to  t 
Medes^'^ afterwards  to  the  Pcrfians,  and  l^ly 
Alejundtr  the  Great.  After  his  death  the  p«^ 
vince  fell  to  Selepcus  Nicator,  and'  was  held 
him  and  his  fiiccelfors  till  the  reign  of  Antiochl 
Thtos,  abotlf  A.  A.  C.  ajp.  At  this  time  tj 
Parthians  revolted,  and  chofc  one  Arfatcs 
their  king.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this  revd 
was  the  iewdnefs  of  Agathocles,  to  whom  Ant^ 
Chus  had  committed  the  car^s  of  all  the  prdtino 
beyond  the  Epphrates*  This  man  made  an  in^ 
mous' attempt  on  Tiridatcs  a  youth  of  gfeat  bcai 
ty ;  which  fo  enraged  his  brother  Arfaced,  that 
txcited  his  countrymen  to>evo»t.;  and  btfore/ 
tiochus  had  leifure  to  attend  to  the  rebellion,! 
became  too  powerful  to  be  cruflicd.  8cieuc| 
Callinicus,  the  fuccelTor  of  Antiochus  Xhcos, 


ihrown  into  it  a  (ittji?  faltpetre ;  out  in  autumi) 
they  mix  witji  the  water  a  greatt*-  or  fmaller  quan- 
tity  of  dried  excrepficiif  reduced  to  powder,  ac- 
^orditig  as  the  plapt  appears  more  or  lefs  vigorous* 
During  ihi  great  heats  of  ^mmer,  they  watei^  it 
tnoming  ^nd  cyenjng  j  t)ut  they  nioij^en  the  leaves 
ijniy  in  thp  j:nomti.g:*thcy  alfo  place  fmall  frag- 
tnents  of  bribk  tolind  its  root,  td  prevent  the  wa* 
^cr  frotti  preilipg  dovn  the  earth  too  much*  By 
fuch  minute 'cair»  ttte  patient  Chinep:  have  pfp* 
cured  from  a  ujlH  a/.d  almoft'ftirking  plant,  fo 
^autiful  ^nd  odoriferous  flowers.  Tht  inoft  corti- 
jnon  (i»tc|ts  are,  ♦      ► .     . 

1.  pARTHENipM  HysTEROptfORus ;  and 

2.  PARTHFNIUM  InTEGRIFOLIUM. 

(i.)PARTHENlUS,  an  .mcient  Greek  writer, 
ivhofe  a^'t  Ia  unrertain  J  but  his  romance,  De  A- 

fHatorih  ^(l^c^iuitfhuSi  i.-  ej^'ant;  and  was  pub'lid)-  '  fempted  to  reduce  Arfaces;  "but  the  lattcf  havii 
kd  in  timo  '"  Bafil,  in  1531.  had  fo  much  time  fo  ftrcnethtn  himftlf,  dcfca 

(2.)  PARTjiENiuSt  in  gcoi-raphy,  a  mountain  of    and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.   Scleticus  f( 
Arcadia,  where  Tel<:phus  bad  a  temple,  and  o|i     after  undertook  another  expedition  againft 
ivhich  A'^i<intis  was  expofird.   Pauf.  viii,  C4.  JE-    ces ;  but  was  ftili  more  unforttinate ;  bemg  not 
\'\zn,  13:  ly  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  but  taken  prifom 

(3*  4')  f  4RTHrNiU5j  1.  a  river  of  Paphiagonia;  a'nd  he  died  in  captivity.  The  day  on  whifh  i 
VFhich  run-,  through  Bithynii,  and  falls  into  the  faces  gained  this  vi^ory  was  ever  after  o})ferv( 
tuxin^  Sea,   Hear  Scfamum.    fHerodot.J    a.  ^       '  -     ~     -• 

river  if  European  Sarmatia.  '*'    ' 

PAJ^THENOP-SiUS,  tht  fon  of  Meleager  'nd 
Atalanta;  one  ot  thV'7  chicfbi  who  aL*companied 
Adraftusin  his  expedition  agairijl  Th^bep. 

(r )  FARTHENOPE,  one  6f  thfc  Sirens. 

(i.}PARTHEKOPE,anancieiit  name  of  Naples, 

(6  called'ii'om'the  3ir^n;  lyho  is  faid  to' have 
bunded  it. 
PARTHElfJOPEAJJREPDBtip.  See  Jig  a  PC 

l-ITAN  REPUiLl'C.  -    . 

'  (\:)  KARTplA,  a  celebrited  empire  of  anti- 
Ijuity,  bounded  On  tlieW.  by  Media;  N.  byHyr- 
tania,  %,  by  Aria,  §.  By  CaripanTa  the  d'eftrt;  fuh 
founded  ori  eV^ry  fide  by  mountains,  yrhicjj  ftill 
firve  as  i  bdijhddiHjrJ  thOMgh'its'  oanfft  is  now 
<^haMged,  to  EyRAC  6f  iRAff )  and  to' diftlhguifli  R 
from  phaldfJi,  to  that  of  Irac  Agem 


among  the  Parthian^  as  an  extraordinary  feftiv 
Arfiiies  being  thus' fully  eftabliihcd  in  his  nc 
kingdom',  f educed  Hyrcania  and  fome  othinr  pi] 
iinces  under  his  power ; 'and  w^s  at  laft  killed  j 
^battle  agaluft  Ariarathes  IV*  king  of  Cstppad 
Cia.      ■    •       •.•'-?•    ^      •■ 

(4.)  Parthia,  history  op,  till  the  deaij 
OF  Antiochus  2^idetRs^  and  slaci^hterc 
H)s  ARMY.'  Arfaces  1.  w4s  fu^ceeded  by  his  i{ 
Artace*  n.  who,  entering  Media,  tnadc  himft 
mafter  of  thai  country,  while  Antiochus  the  Ore 
V35  engaged  in  a  war  with  Antiochub  Euefgetj 
kmg  of  Egypt.  Antiochus,  however,  was  t\ 
fooner  di(i:ngaged  from  thai  war,  th4:n  he  marcl 
^d  with  all  his  fordes  againft  Artaces^  and  at  Hi{ 
drove  hjnl  quite  out  of  Media.  BUChe  foun  n 
tiirn^ed  <vith  an  ariny  of  160,000  fbbt  Ind  aoyoc 
horfc,  with  which  he  put  a  .ftop  to  the  furth^ 


i!:.y  I^A^TMiAi  ANCUift  D)VislQi^s  l>^.    Sv    progitlk  of  AntlQchus f  dD||  R  tTcatT  waft  iboh  a| 
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tcr  (oocbded,  in  which  it  was  agreed^ 
f3cn  (boaJd  rcrroaio  mafter  of  Partbia  and  Hyrca- 
ta,  upon  conditioo  of  his  afliftin^  him  in  his  wars 
friib  other  nations*   Arfaccs  JI.  was  fuccetded  by 
h^(aQ  Priapatiqsy  who  reigned  15  years,  and  le^ 
tnrcr  fonf,  Pbrabatcs,  Mithridates,  and  Artaba- 
toL    Pbrahatea,  the  eldeft,  fitccecded  to  the 
tuxtt,  jod  rcdoced  under  his  fubjedion  the  Mar- 
ias iffco  had  nc?tr  been  conquered  by  any  but  A- 
kmkr  the  Great.    After  him,  his  brother  Mi- 
tMiin  was  ioyrfled  with  the  regal  dignity.  He 
rctfoccd  the  badnansy  Medef»  PeVfians,  Blyme- 
isn,  and  ofrr-ran  all  the  ealt,  penetrating  beyond 
the  boQodaries  of  Alexander's  conquefts,   Deme- 
(noi  Nkator,  who  then  reigned  in  Syria,  endea- 
niortd  to  recover  thefc  provinces  4  but  his  army 
•aiciKireiydeflrojredy  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner, 
jod  kept  captive  till  h)s  death ;  after  which  Mi- 
limdatM  made  hitnfelf  mafter  of  Babylonia  and 
M<rapotajiiia»  fo  that  he  now  commanded  ail  the 
i^ortnces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges. 
Mftbndatct  died  io  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
kh  the  ttirooc  to  his  ibii  Pbrahates  II.  who  was 
inrre  lettied  in  bis  kingdom  when  Antiochus  Zt* 
^tta  mardved  agaioft  him  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
fjuiaraif,  nnder  pretence  of  delivering  his  bro- 
tiicr  Dcmctmiv  who  was  ftill  in  captivity.   Phra- 
btci  was  defeated  in  three  pitched  battles ;  in 
cos^ueocr  of  which  he  loft  all  the  countries  con- 
c|fl«Tcd  hj  hi)  father,  iind  was  reduced  within  the 
l««»  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom.    Antio- 
csfl»did«o?,  however,  long  enjoy  his  good  for- 
^;  far  his  army,  on  account  of  their  number, 
*«o«iig  to  00  uwer  than  400,000,  bemg  obli- 
l^loicparate  to  fuch  diftances  as  prevented 
1<^  is  uk  of  any  I'udden  attack,  from  joining 
^pthrr,  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  moft 
^ucCf  upprtfled,  taking  advantage  of  this  lepa- 
ntwn,  confpired  With  the  Parthians  to  deftroy 
lioa.  Thb  was  accordingly  executed ;  and  the 
▼iftifByof  Antiochus,  with  the  monarch  him- 
Wnnp  flaaghtered  in  one  day,  fcarce  a  finglc 
M»  f^piQg  to  c^ny  the  news  to  Syria. 

ij.)PA*THIA,  HISTORY  Of,  TILL  THE  DEATH 

J^  C&Assus  Junior.  Pbrahates,  elated  with 
"•fiicctlj,  propq^d  to  invade  Syria;  but  in  the 
f^iotime,  happening  to  quarrel  with  the  Scy- 
^^*^  he  was  by  them  cut  off  with  his  whole  ar- 
*?!  and  was  fycceeded  by  his  wncle  Arta^^inus  j 
*^  ajojed  bis  jdignity  but  a  very  ihort  time, 
^%  a  kw  diy>  atter  his  acceilion,  killed  in  a^ 
^^htr  battle  with  the  Scythians.  He  was  fuc- 
[*^  by  Piconis  L  who  entered  into  an  aU 
)^  with  the  Romans ;  and  he  by  Pbrahates  III. 
Jwj  fflorarcb  tdok  under  his  prptc^ion  Tigranes 
"<fe«ofTigTancs  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia, 
im  him  bis  daughter  ifi  marriiHg^,  and  invaded 
BtkiBgdom  with  a  defign  to  piacc  the  fon  on  the 
'^'^e  of  Armenia  j  but  on  the  approach  of  Pom- 
J*7  ht  retirisd,  and  foon  after  renewed  the  treaty 
**^  Rdroans.  Pbrahates  was  murdered  by 
D fans  Mitbiidatet  and  Orodes  ;  and  foon  after 
ne  foraict  was  ptit  to  death  by  h\%  brother,  who 
Jahecime  fole  inafter  of  the  Parthian  empire* 
»H feign  happened  the  memorable  war  with 
1^  Roams  under  Craffus.  This  was  occafioned 
J*  Jf  toy  breach  of  treaty  on  the  fide  of  the 


(  4$  "i  Par 

that  Ar-  Craflus.  The  whole  Roman  empire  had  been  di- 
vided between  Cxfar,  Pompey  and  Craflus ;  and 
the  eaftcm  provinces  had  failen  to  the  lot  of 
Craflbs.  No  fooner  was  he  invefted  with  this 
dignity,  than  he  rcfolvcd  to  carry  the  war  in- 
to Partbia,  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of 
that  people;  who  were  then  very  wealthy.  Some 
of  the  tribunes  oppofed  him,  as  the  Parthians  had 
religioufly  obfervcd  the  treaty;  but  Craflus  ha- 
ving, by  the  afliftance  of  Pompey,  carried  every 
thing  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  ss  B.  C. 
and  purfued  his  march  to  Brundufium,  where  he 
immediately  embarked  his  troops,  though  the 
wind  blew  very  high ;  and  after  a  difficult  paflage» 
where  he  loft  many  of  his  fliips,  he  reached  Xfic 
ports  of  Galatia.  From  Galatia  Craflus  haftencd 
to  Syria,  and  pafling  through  Judea,  plundered 
the  temple  at  Jerulaiem.  He  tnen  marched  with 
creat  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crof- 
ted on  a  bridge  of  boats :  ^d,  entering  the  Par- 
thian dominions,  began  hofttlitiea.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  expected  an  invafion,  they  were  quite  un- 
prepared for  refinance ;  and  therefore  Craflus  o» 
ver-ran  ail  Mefopotamfa ;  and  if  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  confternation  which  the  Parthians 
were  in,  might  have  alfo  reduced  Babylonia.  But 
inftead  of  this,  eariy  in  autumn,  he  repaflcd  the 
Euphrates,  leaving  only  7000  foot  and  icoo  horfe 
to  garrifon  the  places  he  had  reduced ;  and  put- 
ting his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  gave 
himfelf  totally  up  to  his  favourite  pafliun  of  amaf- 
fing  money.  Early  in  fpnng  he  drew  his  torccs 
out  of  their  winter  quarters,  in  order  to  purfuc 
the  war  with  vicour ;  but  during  the  winter,  O- 
rodcs  had  colle^cd  a  very  numerous  army,  and 
was  well  prepared  to  oppofe  him.  Before  he  en- 
tered upon  adion,  however,  the  Parthian  monarch 
fent  ambafl^adors  tn  Craflus,  to  expoftulate  with 
him  on  his  injuftict  in  attacking  an  ally  of  tbe  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  Craflus  only  returned  for  an- 
fwer,  that  ••  they  ftiould  have  his  anfwcr  at  Seleu-, 
cia."  Orodes,  finding  tha'  a  war  was  tiot  to  be 
avoided,  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies.  One 
he  commanded  in  perfon,  and  marched  towards 
Armenia,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  king  of  that 
country,  who  had  mifed  a  confiderable  army  to 
aflift  the  Romans.  The  other  he  fent  into  Mefo- 
potamia,  under  Surenas,  a  moft  experienced  ge- 
neral, by  whofe  conduct  all  the  cities  which  Craf^ 
fus  hac)  reduced  were  quickly  retaken.  On  thia 
fome  Roman  foldiers,  who  made  their  efcape,  and 
fled  to  the  cimp  of  Craflus,  filled  the  minds  of  hti( 
army  with  terror  at  the  accounts  of  the  number, 
power,  and  ftrength,  of  the  enemy.  They  told 
their  fellow-foldiers,  that  the  Parthians  were  very 
numerous,  brave,  and  well  difciplined;  that  it 
was  iinpoffible  to  overtake  them  when  they  fled, 
or  efcape  them  when  they  purfued ;  that  their  de- 
fenfive  weapons  were  proof  againft  the  Roman 
darts,  i^nd  their  offenfive  weapons  fo  fliarp,  tha^ 
no  buckler  was  proof  againft  them.  Sec.  Craflus 
looked  upon  all  this  only  as  the  efliedts  of  cowar- 
dice t  but  the  foldiers,  and  even  many  of  the  of- 
ficers, were  fo  diflieartened,  that  Caflius,  the* 
fame  who  afterwards  confpired  againft  Csfar,  and 
'  moft  of  the  legionary  tribunes,  adviied  Craflus  to 
fufpend  his  march,  and  confider  better  of  the  en- 


ranhiai,  bttt  throttsb  tht  (hamelul  avarice  of    tcrprife  before  he  proceeded  farther  in  it.    But 
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^}niflrus obftin^tcly pcrfVfted in  bis fbrmerrcfolution, 
being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Artabazus  king 
ot  Armenia^  who  brought  with  him  6000  hurfc,  and 
promifed  to  lend  10,000  cuirafljcrs,  and  jo,ooo 
foot,  whenever  he  Ihouid  Itand  in  need  of  them.  At 
the  iame  time>  heJidvifed  him  not  to  march  his 
4irmy  through  the  plains  of  J^efopotami^v,  but  to 
take  his  route  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as 
•in  every  refped  much  iafer.  This  falutary  advice, 
liowevcr,  waa  rcjeiftcd,  and  Craflus  entered  Mefo- 
potamia  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men.  The 
Jlomans  had  no  fooner  crolled  the  Buphrates, 
;than  CaiTius  advifed  Craifus  to  advance  to  fome 
of  thbfc  towns  in  which  the  garrifons  yet  remain- 
•cd,  to  halt  and  refrelh  his  troops:  x>r  tojnarcli  a- 
Jong  the  Euphrates  to  Sekucia^  and  thus  to  pre* 
Vent  the  Parthians  from  fiirrounding  him,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  would  be  plentifully  fuppticd 
with  provifions.  Of  this  advice  JCralfus  approved, 
l>ut  was  dilluaded  by  Abgarus  king  of  BdelVa, 
vrhom  theKomans  tooR  for  an  aliy,  but  who  was  m 
reality  a  traitor  lent  by  ^urenas  to  bring  about 
Iheir  deftrudion.  binder  this  faithlefs  guide,  the 
Jlomans  entered  a  vaft  green  plain  divided  by  ma- 
jiy  rivulets.  Their  march  proved  at  firft  very  ea- 
/y,  but  the  fail  her  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the 
joads  became,  infomuch  that  they  were  at  lad  o* 
l>}iged  {oclimb-ujM-ocky  mountains, which  brought 
them  to  a  dry  and  Tandy  plain,  where  they  could 
fieither  Hnd  food  nor  water.  Abgarus  then  began 
to  be  fufpeded  by  the  tribunes  and  other  officers, 
who  earncftiy  intreated  Craflus  not  to  follow  him 
any  longer,  but  to  retreat  to  the  mountains ;  at 
"i^c  fame  time  an  exprel's  arrived  from  Artabazus, 
Aaquaiuting  the  Homan  general  that  Orodes  bad 
invaded  his  dotninions  with  a  great  army,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  home, 
to  defend  his  own  dominions.  The  fame  mcircn- 
^er  ad^ifed  Craffus  to  avoid  by  all  ineans  the  bar- 
xcn  plains,  where  his  army  would  certainly  pcnfh 
vritli  hunger  and  fatigue,  andjto  approach  Arme- 
^lia,  that  they  might  join  their  forces  againft  the 
common  enemy^.  But£ralUis,  inltead  ot  hcarken- 
«pg  either  to  the  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  of- 
fictrSf  firft  flew  uito  a  violent  paflion  with  th£ 
meflengers  of  ArtabazAis,  and  then  told  his  troops, 
Xhat  they  were  notlo  expc£k  the  delights  of  Cam- 
^nia  in  the  nu)ft  remote  parts  of  Ihe  world.  Thus 
xhcy  continued  their  march  crofs  a  dcfer^  the  ve- 
ry light  of  which  svas  fufficient  to  throw  them  in- 
to defpair ;  for  they  could  not  perceive  the  leaft 
tree,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle 
blade  of  grars4  nothing  all  around  them  but  huge 
lieaps  of  burning  fand.  The  Jlomans  had  fcarcely 
got  throii^h  this  deCert,  when  word  was  brought 
them  by  their  fcouts,  that  a  mimerous  army  of 
Parthians  was  advancing  full  Xjpeed  to  attack  them^ 
for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  going  out  on  par- 
ties, bad  often  conferred  with  Surenas,  s^nd  ooiv- 
certed  mea(ures  with  him  for  deftroying  the  Ko- 
tnan  army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  occi^ioned 
great  confufion  in  the  camp,  the  ^onians  being 
4|uite  txhaufted  with  their  long  march, 'Craflus 
<irew  up  his  men  in  battali^^,  following  at  firft  the 
advice  of  Caflius,  who  was  for  extending  the  in- 
iantry  as  wide  as  poflTible,  that  they  might  take 
lip  the  more  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy 
from  furrounding  them  .5  but  Abgarus  afluring  the 
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proconAil  tb;tt  the  Parthian  forces  were  not  fo  ini 
merous  as  was  reprefented,  he  changed  this  6>\ 
polition,  and  drew  up  his  troops  m  a  fquan 
which  faced  every  way,  and  had  on  each  Indc  1 
cohorts  in  front.  Near  each  cohort  he  pUctd 
troop  of  hotfc  to  fiipport  them,  that  they  migl 
charge  with  the  greater  fccunty  and  boldnc^ 
Thus  the  whole  army  looked  more  like  one  phi 
lanx  than  troops  drawn  up  in  manipuli,  with  fpi 
CC8  between  them,  after  the  Roman  manner.  Tl 
general  hi mfelf  commanded  in  the  centre,  his  ft 
in  the  ieft  wing,  and  Caflius  in  the  right.  In  th 
order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Balijfi 
the  fight  of  which  was  very  plcafing  to  the  foiuici 
who  were  much  harafled  with  drought  and  ha 
Moft  of  the  officers  were  for  encamping  on  tl 
banks  of  this  river,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  ij 
frefli  thcmfelves^  but  Craflus,  hurried  on  by  t| 
inconfideiate  ardour  of  his  foi\,  only  allowed  t| 
legions  to  take  a  meal  ftandin^,  and  before  .tl 
could  be  done  by  all,  he  ordered  tbemXo  advaw 
not  flowly,  and  hailing  now  and  then  after  t 
Roman  manner,  but  as  faft  as  they  could  mot 
till  tlicy  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  who,  tc 
trary  to  their  expe&ation,  di<l  not  appear  titli 
lb  numerous  or  £0  terrible  as  they  had  been  j 
prefentcd ;  but  this  was  a  ftratagem  of  Suren 
who  had  concealed  bis  men  in  convenient  plaq 
ordering  thein  to  cover  thew  arms,  left  their  bn^l 
nefs  ftiould  V>etray  them,  and,  ftarting  up  at  t 
firft  fignal,  to  attack  the  en^ray  on  alludes.  T 
ftratagem  had  the  defifed  efte^St  j  for  Surcnas 
fooner  gave  the  fignal,  than  the  ^arthians,  nfi 
as  it  were  out  pf  the  groundj  with  dreadful  en 
and  a  moft  frightful  noifc,  advanced  againft  t 
Romans,  who  were  greatly  t\irprifed  and  difmj 
ed  at  that  fight ;  an^  much  more  fo,  when  I 
Parthians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  ihtirari 
appeared  in  (hining  cuirafics,  and  helmets  of  b 
nilhcd  ftecl,  finely  mounted  on  horfcs  covered 
over  with  armour  -of  the  fame  metal.  At  tb 
head  appeared  young  Surenas,  in  a  nch  drefs,  w 
was  the  -firft  who  charged  thcvcnemy,  endtavo 
ing,  with  his  pikemen,  to  break  thfough  the  i 
ranks  of  the  Roman  army;  but  finding  it  too  cl( 
and  impenetrable,  the  cohorts  fupporting  cacl 
ther,  he  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  fecnung  c 
fufion:  but  the  Romans  were. much  furpri 
when  they  faw  ihemfclves'fuddenly  furrounded 
all  fides;,  and  galled  with  continual  Ihowers  of 
rows.  Craflus  ordered  his  light-armed  foot  ; 
archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy ; 
they  were  foon  repulfed,  and  forced  to  cover  th* 
felvcs  behind  the  heavy  armed  foot.  Then 
Parthiali  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Rconans, 
charged  ihowcrs  of  arrows  upon  thero,  which 
great  execution,  the  legionaries  being  drawn 
in  fuch  clofe  order,  that  it  was  impoSible  for 
.enemy  .to  mifs  their  aim.  As  their  arrows  v 
of  an  cixtraordinary  weight,  and  difcharged  1 
incredible  force  and  impetjuolity,  oothing 
proof  againft  them.  The  two  wings  advance 
good  order  to  repulfe  them,  but  to  noeflc^; 
the  Parthians  ihot  their  arrows  with  as  great  ( 
terity  when  their  backs  were  turned,  as  w  hen  i 
faced  the  enemy ;  fo  that  the  Romans,  whei 
they  kept  their  ground,  or  purfucd  the  flyinj 
ncmy,  were  c^uajly  annoyed  with  their  tatal 
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ro*i.  The  Romans,  a*;  long  as  thcf  had*  any  hopes 
0ut  the  ParthJans,  after  having  fpent  their  ar- 
rrwi,  would  cither  betake  thtmfelvcs  to  flight,  or 
m^tbcffl  hand  to  hand,  ftood  their  ground 
mth grfit rciblution  and  intrepidity;  but  when 
they  otftrred  that  there  were  many  camels  in 
(hdr  mr  loaded  ^-ith  arrows,  and  that  thofe  who 
rfipdcd  their  qiiirers  wheeled  about  to  fill  them 
«e*,  they  began  to  lofc  courage,  and  to  com- 
pi»a<rf their  general  for  fuffcring  them  thu«  to 
tiod  tiU,  and  ferrc  only  as  a  butt  tathc  cnemy*8 
mrm.  Hereupon  Craf His  ordered  his  fon-  to  ad- 
riAce,  ind  to  attack  the  enemy  with  1300  horle, 
5M  archers,  and  8^  cohorts.   Hut  Uic  PJirthians  no^ 
ixim  dm  this  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flower 
of  tl*  army,  marching  upagainfi!  them,  than  they 
vheelcd  about,  and  betook  themfelves,  according 
to  thdr  cuftom,  to  flight.    Hereupon  young  CraS 
fas,  CTfing  out,  Ibsyjh  before  «j,  puftied  on  full 
rpced  after  tbem,  not  doubting  but  he  (hould  gain 
a  complete  Tiftory ;  but  when  he  was  at  a  great 
^ftaoce  finMD  the  m^rin  body  of  the  Roman  army> 
ke  perceired  his  mi^ake;  for  thofe  who  be^re 
Ui  fird,  during  about,  charged  him  wilh  incre* 
•libWhiry.    Young  Craffus  ordered  his  troops  to 
^t»  hoping  that  the  enemy,  upon  feeing-  their 
fiiaA  numbcTt  would  not  be  afraid  to  conoe  to  a 
cWc  fifht :  but  herein  he  was  likewifc:  greatly 
dtfippointed ;  for  the  P^rthians,  contenting  them- 
(e!fci  to  oppofir  his  front  with  their  heavy  armed 
borfe,  fiirrooodcd  him  o»  all  "(ides  %  and,  keeping 
alififtance,  difchqrged  inccflant  (bowers  of  ar* 
w«»  opoa  the  ufifortunate  Romans,   thus  fur- 
iDBodcdiod  pent  up.    The  Parthian  cavairy,  in 
«Msg  about,  raifed  fo  thick  a  duft,  that  the 
R^oaas  could  fcarcc  fee  one  another,  far  Icfs  the 
"««y.   In  a  Ihort  time,  the  place  where  they 
ftood  was  covered  with  dead  bofHes.    Some  of 
tk  nhappy  Romans  finding  their  entrails  torn, 
ad  aany  overcome  by  the  eiquilite  torments 
ti^fiificred,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  &nd  and 
expired.    Others  endeavounng  to  tear  out  by 
toree  Uie  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  only  in- 
oeiicd  their  pain.    Moil  of  them  died  in  thta 
BUAocr;  and  thoic  who  outlived  their  companions 
vticaoaiofe  in  a  condition  to  a^;  for  when 
ywsg  Craifat  exhorted  them  to  march  up  to  the 
oeay,  fome  ihowed  him  their  wounded  bodies^ 
«^  their  hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and 
faae  their  feet  pierced  through  and  pinned  to  the 
r^ufld :  fo  that  it  vras  equally  impof&ble  for  them 
to  «tack  the  enemy  or  defend  themfelves.    The 
TMQg  commaodcr,   therefore,    leaving  his   in* 
(tntry  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  advanced  at 
^  hietd  of  the  cavalry  againfi  their  heavy».irm- 
^  hofie.    The  thoiifand   GauU  whom  he  had 
^«ght  with  him  from  the  weA»  dhai^ed  the  e- 
*cay  with  incredible  boldnefs  and  vigour :  but 
(glances  did  little  execution  on  men  armed 
^  csiralfirs,  and  horfes  covered  with  tried  ar- 
■o«r:  however,  they  behaved  with  great  refoiit- 
^  I  for  fome  of  them  taking  hold  of  the  enemy^s 
ym%  and  dofing  with  them,  threw  them  off 
^eir  kor^  00  the  nroand,  where  they  lay  wtth- 
«tt  hciftg  able  to  ftir,  by  the  great  weight  of  then- 
*^ow;  othcf^s  difmounting,  crept  under  the  c- 
BK^s  horfes,  and  thrufting  their  fwords  into 
tebdhc%aidcChcothE9#lMrndcif.  Thug 


the  brave  Qauls  fought,  though  great! y^harafTerf 
with  heat  and  thirft,  which  they  were  not  accuf^ 
tomed  to  bear,  till  moft  of  their  horfes  were  kil- 
led, and  their  commander  dangeroufly  wounded. 
They  then  thought  it  adv^fable  to  retire  to  their 
infantry,  which  they  no  fooner  joined,  than  the 
Parthians  inverted  them  anew,  making  a  moffc 
dreadful  havock  oP  them  with  their  arrows.  In 
this  defperate  condition,  CrafTup,  fpying  a  rifmg 
ground  at  a'  fmall  diftance,  led  the  remain*  of  his 
detachnrent  thither,  with  a  dcl\gn  to  defend  him»- 
felf  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  till'  fuccotsrt 
fhould  be  fent  hrm  firom  his  father.  The  Parthian$ 
purfued  him ;  and  having  furrounded  him  in  his 
new  ix>ft,  continued  fhowcring  arrows  upon  hi» 
his  men,  WW  molt  of  them  were  either  killed  or 
difabied,  without  being-  able  to  makeufl  of  their 
arms,  or  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valour. 
Young  Grallus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  whi*^ 
had  fettled  in  the  city  of  Carrhsc.  Thefe  touch- 
ed with  compaflion,  at  feeing  fof  brave  a  man  re- 
duced to  fuch  ilraits,  prcflcd  him  to  retire  witlt 
them  to  the  city  of  Itchnes>  which  had  declAreil 
for  the  Romans ;  but  the  young  Roman  rejected 
their  propolal,  laying,,  that  he  would  rather  die  a 
thottfand  times  than  abandon  fo  many  valiant  men, 
who-  facrinced  their  lives  for  bis  fake.  He  theu 
embraced  and  di^miifed  them,  giving  them  leave 
to  retire  and  Ihift  for  themfelves.  As  for  himfelf^ 
having  now  loft  all  hopes  of  being  relieved,  and 
fbeing  moft  of  his  men  and  friends  killed  round 
him,  he  gave  way  to  his  grief;  anc*,  not  being  a> 
We  ta  make  ufe  of  his  arm,  which  was  (hot  thro^ 
with  a  large  barbed  arrow,  he  prefcnted  his  lide 
to- one  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
an  end  to  his  unhappy  life.  His  example  was  fol- 
lovyed  by  Genforius  a  fenatop,  by  Megabaocus  af^ 
experienced  and  brave  officer,  and  by  molt  of  the 
nobility  who  ferved  under  him :  500  foldicrs  wert 
taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  cut  in  piecetH 

C6.)Parthia,  -HiSToar  of,  till  the  ORAnrif 
OF  Crassus  SlENiOR.  The  Parthians,  havinjf 
thus  cut  off  or  Uken  the  whole  detachment  conn- 
roanded  by  young  Craffus,  mnrched  without  delay 
againfi  his  father,  who,  upon  th&'firfb  advice  th*it 
the  enemy  fkd  before  bis  fbn^  and  were  clofely 
purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the  more  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  had  remained  to  make  head  a- 
gainft  htm  feemed  to  abate  much  of  their  ardour, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  having  marched  with 
the  refl  againft  his  fon.  Wherefore,  having  en- 
couraged his  troopj,  he  had  retired  ro.a  fnwH  hill 
in  his  rear,  to  wait  there  till  his  fon  returned 
from  the  piirfwt.  Young  Craffus  had  difpatched 
freciiient  exprelT  .  to  his  fether,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  danget-  he  was  in  7  but  they  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  haiids,  and  been  by  them  put  ti> 
the  fword ;  only  the  laf^  who  h;Hi  efcjvped  with 
gfeat  difficulty,  arrived  foitt,  and  informed  him 
that  his  fon  was  loitif  be  did  not  fend  him  an  im- 
mediate aitd  powerfiil  reinforcement.  This  news 
threw  Oadks  imo  the  utmoft  confternation ;  But 
the  deHre  be  hid  of  iaving  his  fon,  and  fo  many 
brave  Roitians  who  were  under  his  command, 
made  him  immediately  decamp,  and  march  to 
their  afTiftance.  He  was  not  gone  far  before  h\i 
was  met  by  the  Parthians,  who,  with  loud  fhouto. 
an4  foD^  of  vidorv,  gawv  at>  diiU»c«;  the  uo- 
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luppy  hihtr  notice  of  his  misfortune, 
had  cut  oflT  young  Craifus's  head,  and,  having  6x- 
cd  It  on  the  point  of  a  lance^  were  advancing  fiill 
fpecd  to  fall  on  the  father.    As  they  drew  near, 
Craflus  was  (truck  with  the  difmai  fight,  but  be- 
haved lik^  an  hero :  for  he  had  the  prefcoce  of 
mind  to  ftifle  his  grief  and  to  cry  out  to  the  dif* 
mayed  troops^  *'  This  misfortune  is  entirely  mine ; 
the  lofs  of  one  man  cannot  affed  the  victory :  Let 
us  charge,  let  us  fight  like  Romans :  if  you  have 
any  compaflion  for  a  father  who  has  loft  a  fon 
whofe   valour  you  admired,    let   it   appear  in 
▼our  rage  and  refentment  againft  thefe  infult- 
iDg  barbarians."     Thus  Craflus  ftrove  to   rea- 
nimate his  troops ;  but  their  courage  was  ouite 
funk,  as  appeared  from  the  faint  and  languiibing 
ihout  which  they  raifed,  according  to  cuilom,  be- 
fore  the  adion.    When  the  fignal  was  given,  the 
Parthians,  keeping  to  their  old  way  of  fighting, 
difcharged  clouds  of  arrows  on  the  legionaries, 
without  drawing  near  them,  which  did  fuch  dread- 
ful execution,  that  many  of  the  Romans,  to  avoid 
the  arrows,  which  occafioned  a  long  and  painful 
death,  threw  themfeives  in  defpair,  on  the  ene- 
my's heavy.arraed  horie^^eking  from  their  fpears 
a  more  fpeedy  death.    Thus  the  P<irthian8  con- 
tinued plying  them  inceflantly  with  their  arrows 
till  night,  when  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  cry- 
ing out,  that  they  would  allow  the  father  one 
night  to  lament  the  death  of  his  fon.    This  was  a 
melancholy  night  for  the  Romans.     Craflus  kept 
himfelf  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  lying  not  in 
the  general's  tent,  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  his  head  wrapped  up  in  his 
military  closik:  and  was,  in  that  forlorn  condi- 
tion, fays  Plutarch,  a  great  examplei  to  the  vul- 
gar, of  the  inftability  of  fortune  |  to  the  wift;,  a 
ftill  greater,  of  the  pernicious  effeAs  of  av*irice, 
temerity,  and  ambition.      Odavius,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  Caflius,   endeavoured  to  raife 
htm  tip  and  confole  him :  but^  feeing  him  quite 
funk  under  his  afflidion,  and  deaf  to  ail  comfort, 
they  fumoioned  a  council  of  war,  compofed  of 
all  the  chief  officers ;  wherein  it  was  unanimoufly 
refolved^  that  they  fhonld  decamp  before  day 
break,  and  retire  to  Carrhse,  which  was  held  by  a 
Roman  garrifon.     Agreeably  to  this,  refolution, 
they  began  their  march,  as  foon  as  the  council 
broke  up ;  which  produced  dreadful  outcries  a- 
mong  the  fick  and  wounded,  who,  perceiving 
that  they  were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy«  filled  the  camp  with  their  complamts 
and  lamentations :  but  their  cries  did  not  (top  the 
march  of  the  others,  which  indeed,  was  very  flow, 
to  give  the  ftragglers  time  to  come  up.    There 
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They    conjeAuring,  from  the  i^anner  in  which  the  o^ 

known  perfon  had  given  him  that  intelligenc 

that  foroe  misfortune  had  befallen  Craflus,  imm, 

diately  ordered  his  garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  armi 

and,  nurchiiig  out,  met  Craifus,  and  condit^ 

him  and  his  army  into  the  city :  for  the  Partli 

ans,  though  inform(;d  of  his  flight,  did  not  oil 

to  purfue  him ;  but  when  it  was  day,  they  cnu 

ed  the  Roman  camp,   and  having  put  all  tl 

wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000,  to  the  fwof 

difperfed  their  cavalry  all  over  the  plain,  in  pu 

fuit  of  the  fugitives.    One  of  CraiTus's  lieut 

nants,  named  Fargunteiust  having  feparated  in  tJ 

night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  foi 

cohorts,  miffed  his  way,  and  was  overtaken  I 

the  enemy;  at  whofe  approach  he  withdrew  tc 

neighbouring  hill,  where  he  defended  himfc 

with  great  valour,  till  all  his  men  were  killed,  c 

cept  10,  who  made  their  way  through  the  enes 

fword  in  hand,   apd  got  (afe  to  Carrh«:  b 

Vargunteius  himfelf  was  killed.     In  the  me 

time  Surenas,  not  knowing  whether  Craflbs  ai 

CaflSus  had  retired  to  Carrha,  or  chofen  a  diffm 

route  J  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  d 

patched  a  meflenger,  who  fpoke  the  Roman  U 

guage,  to  the  city  of  Carrhae,  cnjoming  him 

approach  the  walls,  and  acquaint  Craflus  himic 

or  Caflius,  that  the  Parthian  general  was  inclii» 

to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  demand 

a  conference.    Both  the  proconful  and  his  qu«fl 

CaflTjus  fpoke  fi-om  the  walls  with  the  roe0eDg< 

and  accepting  the  propofal  with  g.  eat  joy,  < 

fired  that  the  lime  and  place  for  an  interfi< 

might  be  immediately  agreed  upon.    The  m 

fenger  withdrew,   promifing^to   return  quid 

with  an  anfwer  from  Surenas :  but  that  gene 

no  fooner  underftood  that  Craflus  and  Caflius  wi 

in  Carrhas,  then  he  marched  thither  with  bis  wh 

army ;  and,  havin^^  invefted  the  place,  acquaint 

the  Roman?,  that  if  they  ezpe Aed  any  favours 

terms,  they  muft  deliver  up  Cradus  and  Cafl 

to  him  in  chains.    Hereupon  a  council  oft 

chief  ofiiccrs  being  fummoned,  it  was  thought' 

pedient  to  retire  from  Carrhae  that  very  nig 

and  feck  for  another  afyium.    It  was  of  the 

moil  importance  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 

Carrhae  fhould  be  acquainted  with  their  deiign 

its  execution ;  but  Craflus,  whofe  conduct  was 

fatuated,  imparted  the  whole  matter  in  con fidcj 

to  one  Aodromachus,  choofina;  him  for  his  gui 

and  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  a  man  whom 

fcarce    knew.     Andromachus   immediately 

quainted  Sureqas  with  the  defign  of  the  Roou^ 

promifing  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Parthians  1 

not  engage  in  the  night,  to  manage  maucrs 


were  only  300  light  horfe,  under  the  command  uf    that  they  (hould  not  get  ouf  of  his  reach  beil 


one  JEgnatius,  who  purfued  their  march  without 
ftopping.  Tbefe  arriving  at  Carrhar  about  mid- 
night, Ignatius  calling  to  the  centineU  on. the 
walls,  defired  them  to  acquaint  Coponlus,  gover- 
nor of  the  place,  that  Craflus  had  fought  a  great 
battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and,  without  letting 
them  know  who  he  was,  continued  his  march  to 
the  bridge  of  Zeugma;  which  he  pafled,  and 
thus  fared  his  tro<ips,  but  was  much  blamed 
for  al>andoninf  his  general.  However,  the  mef- 
fage  he  fent  to  Coponius  was  of  fome  temporary 
&rvicc  to  CraflfQd.    For  that  commander,  wifely 


day-break.  Purfuant  tp  his  promife,  he  ied  tl^ 
through  many  windings  and  turnings,  till 
brought  them  into  deep  nwirflxy  grounds,  wh 
the  infantry  were  up  to  the  knees  in  mire.  T^ 
Ca(fiu4,  fui'pe^iog  that  their  guide  bad  led  th 
into  thofe  bogs  with  no  good  defign,  refufed 
follow  him  any  longer;  and»  returning  to  CarrI 
took  his  route  towards  Syria,  which  he  reac^ 
^with  500  horfe.  O^vius,  with^jooo  men  uni 
his  command,  being  conduced  by  tmftj  gui(| 
gained  the  mountains  called  by  Plutarch  and  } 
piaQ  Siwmch  and  thcffc  mtrencbcd  himrclf  be^ 
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As  for  CrafTus,  he  was  ftill  en-    two  mclTcnpenj,  wis  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  fire- 

vented  by  Surenas  in  perfon,  when  he  leaftcxi)ec- 
ted  it.  The  Parthian  general,  perceiving,  as  hd 
approached  Cra(rus,  that  he  was  on  foot,  cried 
out,  in  a  fecming  furprife,  "  What  do  1  fee  ?  a 


htik  of  day. 

ur<>rd  in  thf  m^hcs,  when  Surenas,  at  thcfrif- 
wfotilK  fufl,  ovtrtook  him,  and  inveftcd  him 
«-t^  bi?  cavalry.  The  proconfu!  had  with  him 
iwMi,  and  a  fmall  body  of  horfe ;  and  with 


t^A:  k  gtioftj,  in  fpife  of  all  oppofition,  the     Roman  general  on  foot,  and  we  on  horfeback  !. 

in^^Mf  «f  4«A*k«r  Kill    tntllian     «a    fttt^lf^mtiro    r\f    ^^-^^         T  .ut    tn    Vir>v4l»    %\m     K*>«<<.vk^      Axe     f««m      }m'm^  <l  •  •<*  ol*-   " 


fc-KBtflf  another  bill  within  12  furlongs  of  Oc* 

nDfr',»ho,  feting  the  danger  thn  threatened 

twfoml,  flew  to  his  afliftaiice,   firft  wfth  a 

fmasfcerof  his  men,  but  was  foon  followed 

M^^^^fHt,  who,  quitted  their  pofl,  tho'  very 

^  ©d  charpng  the  Parthians  with  great  fury, 

iSfSfi^td  Craifus,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  a- 

W.>«  the  bill    Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enenly, 

i^ff  ^cd  thtmleives  into. an  hoJiow  fquare  ; 

p^ pjcmg Cralfos  in  the  middle,  made  a  kmd 

l^rapirtrouiid  b»m  with  their  bucklers,  refo- 

'^Jfi?  protefting,  that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows 

^iil  loueh  their  general's  bcnly,  till  they  were 

^  ki/ld  ftglRing  in  his  defence.     Surenas,  lotli 

^•^[(f^iw  A  prty  ^{cApe,  furrounded  the  hill; 

wd  to  make  a  new  attack :  but  find- 

liansvery  backward,  and  not  doubt« 

t  ..V  ;lf>man%  when  night  came  011,  would 

:Ur march,  and  get  out  of  hiH  reach,  he 

rt'n^^iin  to  artifice;  and  declared  bc- 

!  ptifaners,  whom  he  f(V)n  after  fet  at 

be  was  inchned  to  tre^t  with  the  pro- 

cice  ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  come 

tm  with    Rome,  than  to  fow  the 

croai  war,  by  (bedding  the  blood  of 

Sicralt.    Agreeably  to  thia  dcclara- 

I  advanced  towards  the  hill  where 

wtrc  potted,  attended  only  by  fomc 

I  and,  with  his  bow  unbent,  and  open 

Cr.4.Tus  to  an  interview,    St)   iud- 

ftenir'd  very  fufpidous  to  the  pro- 

I  therefore  declined  the  interview, 

rccd,  by  his  own  foldiers,  to  intruft 

B  enemy  whofe  treachery  they  had 

fd;   for    the    legionaries,    flocking 

lot  only   abufed  him  in  an  outrn- 

,  hot  even  menaced  him  if  he  did 

the  propofils  made  him  by  the  Par* 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops 

*'^'Tt   mutiny,  he  began  to  advance,  with- 

guards,  towards  the  enemy,  aft-rr 

[he  gods  and  his  officers  to  witnefs 

iv  troops  offered  him;  and  intreated 

[Wcfcnt,  but  efpecial^y  Od^avius  and 

0  of  the  chief  commanders,  for  the 

■^•Jf  P  me,  their  ccnnmqn  mother,  not  ta 

"^'«3Vf  his  death,  the  fhameful  behaviotir 

leponaries.     Oilaviusand  Petroni- 

*  tf  j;vt  to  let  him  go  alone ;  but  at- 

»wn  the  hill,  as  did  iikewife  fonte 

>t  of  tile  hiH  by  two  Greeks;  v  ho, 
nom  their  horrct,  fnlutcd  him  v  irh 
J  and  dcfnred  him,  in  the  T-i  .'tk 
^  fcnd  fome  of  his  attendants,  who 
iff  him,-  that  Serena  J,  and  thoIc  who' 
.^'®i  came  without  arms.  Hctcu;»oo 
i«8  two  brothers  of  the  Rofcian  fimtly; 
^  f»>^g  cau fed  them  to  be  k'vlcdy  ,»d- 
•iDfbc  foot  of  the  bill,  mounted  on  a  line 
^^^^ficd  by  the  chief  officers  of  h:  ar- 
^HSJ:  ^^o  watted  for  the  return  of  his 
^WL  Part  I. 


Let  an  horfe  be  brought  for  him  immediately." 
"  You  need  tiot  be  fur-prifed  (replied  (Jraflns);  we 
are  come  only  to  an  interview,  eacu  after  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  country.**  "  Very  well  (aufwe^ed  Su- 
rerias),  there  (hall  be  henceforth  a  lafting  peace: 
between  king  Orodes  and  the  people  of  Rome  i 
but  we  muft  fign  the  articles  of  it  on  theb^nksof 
the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Romans  do  ftot  alway^ 
rememl>er  your  conventions."  Craflus  would 
have  fent  for  an  horfe :  but  a  very  (lately  one^ 
with  a  golden  bit,  and  richly  caparifontd,  wa^ 
brought  to  him  by  a  Parthian;  which  Surena^ 
prefenting  to  him,  **  Accept  this  horfe  from  my 
hands  (faid  he),  which  I  give  you  in  the  nanric  of 
fy\y  mafter  ktng  Crodes  "  He  had  fcarcfc  uttered 
thefe  words,  when  fome  of  the  king's  offid^crs; 
taking  Craflus  by  the  middle,  fct  him  (ipon  the 
horfe,  which  they  began  to  whip  with  great  vio^ 
lence  before  them  in  order  to  make  him  quickeri 
his  pace*  0<ftairins,  offended  at  this  iiifult,  toolc 
the  horfe  by  the  bridle;  Petronius,  knd  the  few 
Romans  who  were  prefent,  feconded  him,  anci 
flocking  all  round  CraflTus,  flopped  his  horfe.  Thd 
Parthians  endeavoured  to  repulfe  them,  and  clear 
the  Way  fof  the  proconful ;  whereupon  they  began! 
to  juftie  and  puOi  one  another  with  great  tumult 
and  diforder.  At  lafft,  Odtavius,  drawing  his  fword; 
killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  another,  coming  behind  Odaviu^i  ^ith  a 
blow  laid  hinfi  derfd  at  his  feet.  Both  parties 
fought  with  great  refoliflion,  the  Parthians  flriv- 
to  carry  off  Craflus,  and  the  Romans  to  refcu^ 
him  out  of  their  hands;  In  this  fctrfTle  mofi  of 
the  Romaiis  who  came  to  the  ccrnference  weref 
killtd ;  and  among  the  reft  Craffus  hfnifelf,  but 
whether  by  a  Roman  or  a  Parthian  fs  uncertain^ 
Upon  his  death,  the  reft  of  the  army  either  fiirren- 
dercd  to  the  enemy,  or/difperfing  in  the  n^ight,' were; 
purfued,  and  put  to  the  fv/ord.  The  Romani 
loft  in  this  campaign  at  leaft  30,060  men  f  of  whoni 
ao,ooo  were  killed,  artd  10,000  taken  prifoners. 

(7.)PaRT^IA,  history  of,  TlLtTHi:  DEATH 

OF  Orodes.  When  the  battle  of  Carrhae  wa^ 
fought,  king  Orodes  was  fn  Armenia,  wherC  he' 
had  made  peace  with  Artabazus.  While  the  two* 
Rings  were  Ibleraniiing  their  new  ^Hance  with  ex- 
penfrve  and  public  feifts,  Syllaees,  a  Parthtan  offi- 
cer, whom  Surenas  had  fent  with  the  news  of  his 
Kite  Vi^ory,  and  the  head  of  Craffus  as  a  proof  of 
it,  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Armtnia.  The  trauf- 
ports  of  joy  which  Orodes  felt  at  this  flight,  and 
thi^fe  news,  are  not  to  be  expreflVd  ;  and  the  lord* 
of  both  kin^domgr,  who  attencfcd  their  fovcreign«y 
raifed  loud  and  repeated  fhouts  of  joy,  Syllaces 
wj?9  ordered  to  gi^c  a  mof e  partieolarand  difKndJ 
account 'of  that  memorable  action;  which  when 
he  had  done,  Orodes  commanded  melted  gold  to' 
be  poured  into  Craffns's  mouth  i  reproaching 
him  thereby  with  a:varrce,  which  had  been  •:  ways' 
his  predominant  paffion.  Surenas  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his  viftory  ;  for  Orodes,  jea 
K>us  of  hi^  pnvrr  and  ^n^honty  amon^  the  PSr- 
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thians,  foon  after  caufed  him  to  be  piit  to  deathc 
^acorus,  tht  king's  favourite  fon,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  army  ;  and,  agreeable  to  his  father's 
dire^ionsa  invaded  Syria :  but  he  was  driven  out 
with  great  lofs  by  Cicero  and  CalTius,  the  only  ge- 
neral who  furvivcd  ^he  death  of  Craflus.  After 
this  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Parthians,  till  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  between  Cxfar  and  Pdmpey, 
when  the  latter  fent  ambafladors  to  folicit  fuc- 
cour  again (t  his  rival.  This  Orodes  was  willing 
to  grant,  upon  condition  that  Syr-a  was  delivered 
up  to  him ;  but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent  to 
fuch  a  propofa!,  the  fuccours  were  not  only  deni- 
ed, but,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfelia,  he  put  Luci- 
us Hirtius  in  irons,  whom  Pompey.  had  again  fent 
to  alk  afliftance,  or  at  leaft  to  defire  leave  to  Ihel- 
tcr  bimfclf  in  the  Parthian  dominions.  Caefar  is 
faid  to  have  meditated  a  war  againft  the  Parthi- 
ans, which  in  all  probability  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  them.  His  death  delivered  them  from 
this  danger.  But,  not  long  after,  the  eaftcm  pro- 
vinces, being  grieyoufly  opprefled  bjrMark  Anto- 
*»y,  rofe  up  in  arms ;  and  having  killed  the  tax- 
gatherers,  invited  the  Parthians  to  join  them,  and 
drive  out  the  Romans.  They  very  readily  accep- 
ied  the  invitation,  and  crolfedthe  Euphrates  with 
a  powerful  army,  uqder  the  command  of  Pacorua 
and  Labienus  a  Roman  general  of  Pompcy's  party. 
At  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs,  over-ran  all 
Afia  Minor,  and  reduced  all  the  countries  as  far 
as  the  Hellefpont  and  JBgaean  Sea,  fubduing  like- 
wife  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and  even  Judaea.  They  did 
not  however  long  enjoy  their  new  conquefts :  for 
teing  elated  with  their  viaories,  and  defpiling  the 
enemy,  they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony's  lieute- 
nant, before  Labienus  had  time  to  join  them,  and 
were  utterly  defeated.  This  fo  difheartened  La- 
bierius's  army,  that  they  all  abandoned  him ;  and 
he  himfclf,  being  thus  obliged  to  wander  from 
place  to  place  in  difguife,  was  at  laft  taken  and 
put  to  death  at  Cyprus.  Ventidius  purfuing  his 
advantage,  gained  feveral  other  victories  ;  and  at 
fait  entirely  defeated  the  Parthian  army  under  Pa- 
corus,  cutting  almoft  the  whole  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  the  prince  himfelf  among  the  reft.  He  did 
nut,  however,  purfue  this  laft. vi dory  as  he  might 
fiave  done ;  being  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  An- 
tony, who  had  already  become  jealous  of  i  he  great 
honour  gained  by  his  lieutenant.  He  therefore 
contented  himfelf  with  reducing  tbofe  places  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  which  the  Parthians  had  ta- 
ken in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until  Antony  ar- 
rived to  take  the  command  of  the  army  upon  him- 
felf. Orodes  was  almoft  diftra^led  with  gt-ief,  on 
receiving  the  dreadfiil  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  ar- 
my and  the  ieath  of  his  favourite  fon.  However, 
when  time  had  reftored  the  «fe  of  his  faculties,  he 
appointed  Phrahates,  the  eldeft,  but  the  moft 
wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
kingdom,  admitting  him  at  the  fame  titne  to  a 
iliare  of  the  fovereign  authority  with  himfclf. 
The  confequence  of  this  wa?,  that  Phrabates  very 
fcon  attempted  to  poifon  his  father  with  hemlock. 
Bnt  this,  contrary  to  expedation,  proving  a  cure 
for  thg  dropfy,  which  an  excefs  of  grief  had 
brought  upon  the  king,  the  unnatural  fon  had  him 
ftifled  in  bed ;  and  foon  after  not  only  murdered 
ail  his  own  brethren,  who  were  30  in  number,  but 
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cut  off  all  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  nntfjparia^ 
even  his  own  eldeft  fon,  left  the  difcontented  Pai: 
thians  (hould  place  him,  as  he  was  already  of  age 
on  the  throne. 

(8.)  PaRTHIA,  HISTORY  OF,  TILL  THE  DEFEAl 

AND  RETREAT  OF  M.  Antony.  Many  of  tl^ 
chief  lords  of  Parthia,  being  intimidated  by  th 
cruelty  of  Phrahates,  retired  into  foreign  coui 
tries :  and  among  thcfe  was  one  Moncefes,  a  po 
fon  of  great  diftindion,  as  well  as  (kill  and  ex» 
rience  in  war.  This  man,  having  fled  to  Anton 
foon  gained  his  confidence,  and  was  by  him  em 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  his  cou 
trymen.  But  Phrahates,  juftly  dreading  the  co^ 
fequenccs  of  fuch  a  perfon's  defedion,  fent  a  v 
lemn  embafly  to  invite  him  home  on  fuch  tern 
as  he  fliould  think  fit  to  accept :  which  great 
provoked  Antony  ;  though  he  did  not  hinder  hi 
from  returning,  left  others  (hould  thereby  be  d 
couraged  from  coming  over  to  him.  He  the^ 
fore  difmifled  him  with,  great  civility,  fcndil 
ambafladors  at  the  fame  time  to  Phrahates  iotri 
of  a  peace.  Thus  he  hoped  to  divert  the 
thian  monarch's  attention  from  making  the 
ceflary  preparations  for  war,  and  that  he  (hi 
be  able  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  Ipring  when  he 
in  no  condition  to  make  rcdftance.  But  b( 
he  was  greatly  difappointed ;  for  on  his  arrival 
the  Euphrates,  which  he  intended  to  pafs,  and 
ter  the  Parthian  dominions  on  that  fide,  he  foi| 
all  the  pafTes  fo  well  guarded,  that  he  thou] 
proper  to  enter  Media,  with  a  defign  firft  to  J 
duce  that  country,  and  then  to  enter  Parti 
This  plan  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Artab 
us  king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the  end  betrayed  1^ 
for  inftead  of  conducing  the  army  the  ftra^ 
way  from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  I 
axes  which  parted  Media  from  Armenia,  and  wlj 
was  about  500  miles  diftant  from  the  place  whe 
he  firft  fet  out,  Artabazus  led  them  over  rocks 
mountains  fo  far  about,  that  the  array  marc 
above  1000  miles  before  they  reached  the  bor^ 
of  Media,  where  they  intended  to  begin  the  1 
Thus  they  were  not  only  greatly  fatiguedr 
had  not  fufficient  time,  the  year  being  far  fd 
to  put  in  execution  the  defign  on  which  they 
come.  •  However,  as  Antony  was  impatient  tc 
back  to  Cleopatra,  he  left  behind  him  moft  d 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  300  waggons  lo^ 
with  battering  rams  and  other  military  cnginej 
fieges ;  appointing  Statianus,  one  of  his  lie;1 
ants,  with  a  body  of  10,000  men,  to  guard  t^ 
and  to  bring  them,  by  flower  marches,  afte^ 
army.  With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  mar 
more  than  300  miles  before  the  reft,  withou 
lowing  his  men  any/  reipite  till  he  arrived  at 
afpa  or  Phrahata,  the  capital  of  Media,  whi( 
immediately  inverted.  But  the  Parthians, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  make  any  progrefsi 
out  his  miUtary  machines,  pafled  by  his  armi 
order  to  attack  Statianus ;  which  they  did 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  body  commanded  by 
were  all  to  a  man  cut  off,  and  all  their  militaii 
gines  taken,  among  which  was  a  battering  ra 
feet  long.  Antony,  notwithftanding  this  dil 
continued  the  fiege  of  Praafpa ;  but  was  dai! 
rafled  by  fallies  of  tlie  garrifon  from  within 
the  enemy's  army  without.    At  laft  he  begi 
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tiiinkofaTrtrcat,whcn  his  provifions  were  almoft 
diaoM,  finding  it  impoffible  to  become  mailer 
oftliecitf.   Bat  as  be  was  to  march  300  miles  ' 
ihnngh  the  enemy's  country,  he  thought  proper 
Urt  to  iend  ambaHadors  to  the  Parthian  monarch, 
vqoiatiftg  him  that  the  Romans  were  willing  to 
ilkf  kin  1  peace,  provided  he  would  reftore  the 
tuM  and  pnfoners  taken  at  Carrhse.    Phra- 
teraoored  the  amba/Tador^,  iittmg  on  a  golden 
ttaBVjaad,  after  having  bitterly  inveighed  againft 
,    iknmot  and  unbounded  ambition  of  the  Ro- 
ws, toid  them  that  he  would  not  part  with  the 
inih^i  and  pnfoners ;    but    that  if  Antony 
riuM  tmrncdiatelf  raife  the  fiegc  of  Praafpa,  he 
»wud  fuffer  him  to  retire?  unmolcfted.     Antony, 
»^t>  was  reduced  to  gre.U  ft  raits,  no  fooner  re- 
cttrd  tbij  iftfwcr  than  he  broke  up  the  fiegc,  and 
oirchel  towards  Armenia.     However,  Phrahates 
»ii  Bot  fo  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  Romans 
»crc  attacked  by  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  18 
tnjrtOQ  their  march,  and  were  thrice  in  the  ut- 
iS'jft6ngcrof  being  cut  off.    A  famine  alfo  ra,- 
f»d  tn  the  Roman  army;  upon  which  they  be- 
F*  to  defert  to  the  enemy;  and  indeed  Antony 
"ml^  probably  have  been  left  by  himfelf,  had 
net  tbe  Partii»ans,  in  a  very  cruel  as  well  as  im- 
f»ci)tc  mauner,  murdered  all  thofe  who  fled  to 
t^T  10  Gght  of  the  reft.     At  iaft,  after  having  loft 
ttr^men,  and  being  reduced  to  fuch  defpair 
I4ii  i»  wii  with  difficulty  prevented  from  laying 
'iRioi hands  on  himfclf,  he  reached  the  river  A- 
*'ns;»ben  his  men,  finding  themfclves  out  of 
**<i^of  the  enemy,  fell  down  on  the  ground, 
indkifeitwith  tears  of  joy. 

(f)?ttTH14,    HISTORY    OF,     TILL     THF     RE- 

O'-CTioiof  ITS  CAPITAL  BY  Trajan.  Antony 

■^flofooacT  gone,  than  the  kings  of  Media  and 

™^«tM^e!!td  about  thi^  booty  they  had  taken  ; 

^irioui  contcfts  Phrahates  reduced  ail 

'  Armenia,     After  this,  being  elated  with 

o-fiqueils,  he  opprcffed  his  fuhjc<^s  in  fuch  a 

^adt)rrannica!  manner,  that  a  civil  war  took 

ij^;  ffl  which  the  competitors  were  alternately 

^ort  and  rcllared,  till  A.  D.  50,  when  one 

21^  the  fon  of  Gortazes,  a  former  king, 

^Mceablc  poQeflbr  of  the  throne.     He  car- 

'^■fomc  wars  againft  the  Romans,  but  with 

'J^itfermt  fuccefs,  and  at  laft  gladly  confent- 

^'•iTtocwal  of  the  ancienttreatics  with  that 

^^  people.    From  this  time  the  Parthian 

^'^'yaffofdi  nothing  remarkable  till  the  reign 

■  ''< emperor  Trajan  ;  when  the  Parthian  king, 

*^^s»  infnngcd   the  treaty  with  Home,   by 

'^^t  the  kmg  of  Armenia.     Upon  this,  Tra- 

•'•^Wiigiad  of  any  pretence  to  quarrel  with 

'nrthians,  immediately  haftened  into  Arme- 

-Ifii  arrival  there  was  fo  fuddcn  and  unex- 

^'«,  that  he  reduced  almoft  the  whole  country 

•-3K oppofition  ;  and  took  prifoner  Parthania- 

'tbetng  whom  the  Parthians  had   fet  up. 

JtBuU  entered  Mefopotamia,  took  the  city 

'»«ns,and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  the 

<  of  fbat  wealthy  country.      Early  in  the 

jT  of  tbt  following  year,  Trajan,  who  had 

'*tt  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  took  the  field 

-^  }>at  wji  warmly  oppofed  by  Cofroes.     lie 

'^km  encamped  on  the  baukb  of  the  Eu- 

■^^  with  a  dcfign  to  difputc  his  paffage ; 
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which  he  did  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  emperor, 
after  having  feveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that 
river,  and  Iwen  always  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  was  obliged  to  caufc  boats  to  be  built  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  which  he  privately  con- 
veyed from  thence  on  carriages  to  the  water  lidc  ; 
and  having,  in  the  night  time,  formed  a  bridge 
with  them,  he  pafTed  his  army  the  next  day;  but 
not  without  great  lofs  and  danger,  the  Parthianf 
haraffing  his  men  the  whole  time  with  inceifant 
(bowers  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution. 
Having  gained  the  oppol}te  bank,  he  advanced 
boldiy  into  AfTyria,  the  Parthians  flying  every- 
where before  him,  and  made  himfeif  mafter  of 
Arbela.  Tbence  he  purfucd  his  march  ;  fubdu- 
ing,  with  incredible  rapidity,  countries  where  the 
Roman  ftandard  had  never  been  difplayed  before. 
Babylonia  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The 
city  of  Babylon,  wa*,  after  a  vigorous  rcfiftancc# 
taken  by  ftorm  ;  by  which  means  he  became  maf- 
ter  of  all  Ghaldea  and  Aflfyria,  the  two  richeft 
provinces  of  the  parthian  empire.  From  Baby- 
lon he  marched  to  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy ;  which  he  befieged  and 
at  laft  reduced!  But  as  to  the  particulars  of  thefc 
great  coiiquefts,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark :  this 
expedition,  however  glorious  to  the  Roman  name, 
being  rather  hinted  at  than  defcribcd,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  thofe  times, 
(10.)  Parthu,  history  of,  till  the  re- 

DUCTION  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  BY  TrAJAK. 

While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofroes,  having  recruited 
his  army,  marched  into  Mefopotamia,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  recover  that  country,  and  ctit  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  Roman  army  and  Syria* 
On  his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inhabitants 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts ;  and  moft  of  the 
cities,  driving  out  the  garrifons  left  by  Trajan, 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Hereupon  the  em- 
peror detached  Lucius  and  Maximus,  two  of  his 
chief  commanders,  into  Mefopotamia,  to  keep 
fuch  cities  in  awe  af  had  not  revolted,  and  to 
open  a  communication  with  Syria.  Maximus  was. 
met  by  Cofroes ;  and  having  ventured  a  battle,  his 
army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfeif  killed* 
But  Lucius  being  joined  by  Euricius  and  Clariu% 
two  other  commanders  fent  by  Trajan  with  frcih 
fupplics,  gained  confiderable  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  and  retook  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Strleu- 
cia,  which  had  revolted.  And  now  Trajan,  fee- 
ing himfeif  poffefled  of  all  the  beft  and  moft  fruit- 
ful provinces  of  the  Parthian  empire,  but  at  the 
fame  time  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not, 
without  a  vaft  expence,  maintain  his  conquefts, 
nor  keep  in  fubjc<ftion  fo  fierce  and  warlike  a  peo- 
ple, at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Italy  ;  refolvcd  to  fet 
over  them  a  king  of  his  own  choofing,  who  fliould 
hold  the  crown  of  him  and  his  fscceflors,  and  ac-» 
knowledge  them  as  bis  locds  and  fover^igns* 
With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Ctcfiphon;  and 
having  there  aflembled  the  cJ5icf  men  of  the  na- 
tion, he  crowned  one^f  the  royal  family,  named 
Parthanaspatks,  king  of  Parthia,  obliging  all 
who  were  prefent  to  pay  him  their  allegiance. 
He  chofe  Parthanafpates,  becaufe  that  prince  had 
joined  him  at  bis  firft  entering  the  Parthian  domi^ 
xiiOD9j  coodtt^cd  him  with  great  fidelity,  and 
G  I  fho 
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|hovQ  on'  all  occ.ilions  an  extfaordiiwry  att;>ch-    ties  of  Partbicus  and  ArmcHumi  a»  if  lie  had  it 


quired  them  in  the  nndft  of  his  plcafures  and  d^ 
baiichcrics.  After  the  revolt  and  d^ath  ojf  Cafliu 
Antoninu3  the  Philofupher  repaired  iato  Syria  ;| 
fettle  the  aft'airs  of  that  province*  Qu  Iqs  ariiv^ 
there»  he  was  met  hy  ambairudors  from  Vulogcfc^ 
v.'ho  having  recovered  moil  of  the  provinpes  M 
dued  by  Caflius,  and  being  unuuUing  eithtrj 
part  with  I  hem  or  engage  in  a  new  war,  ftiliati 
the  emperor  to  confirm  him  in  the  .pi^|i\|iUuft 
tlicm,  pi-omifing  to  hold  them  vf  f}nn>  laii .to  * 
linowkdgc  the  (overeignly  of  liomp.,  ..To  4w 
terms  Antopjcus  readily  agreed,  and.  fi  pf5M;<  vj| 
accordingly  concinded  between  tlie  two  empire 
which  Vologeft^  did  not  long  eiijoy^  being  m 
nftcr  canied  off  by  a  diltemper,  and  not  murtkjj 
by  his  own  fulyeds,  as  we  rttui  in  ^ynftanunl 
IVIanaifeB,  who  calls  him  BeUg^j^  Upo^  hi^  dc 
Vologefes  III.  the  fon  of  his  brother  Sai>f^tfn 
and  ^raindfon  of  Coiipes,  was  raifed  to  the  thp 
He  fided  with  ?v^iger  againft  the  emperor  SeMt 
w'ho  thereupon  having  lettled  matters  at  hp 


b; 


jfnent  to  the  Romans.  Thus  the  Parthians  \t'crc 
^t  laft  fubdued^  ^nd  their  kingdom  made  tributa- 
|ry  to  Rome. 

(lI.)P45LTHU,  HISTORY  O.F,  TO  ITS  CONeV^^T 

PY  Cassius.  The  Parthians  did  not  long  continue 
in  this /t.ite  pf  fuLje^ipn :  for  the-  no  focner  heard  of 
ff  rajan's  death,  which  happened  fhoitly  after,  than, 
leaking  up  arms,  they  drove  Parthanafpates  from 
the  thiorie  j  andVecalling  Cofrocs,  who  had  retired 
into  the  ^ o\intry  of  t'he  Hyrcanians,  openly  rcvolt- 
^ji  fi-<im  R^me-  Adrian,  who  Was  then  commander 
in  chjef  of  all  the  forces  in  the  cait,  and  (bon  aftef 
^cknpvyjed^'ed  empprOr  by  the  army,  did  not  care, 
fhougb  he  was  at  that  time  in  Syria  \yith  a  nume- 
rous ai;ipy^  to  engage  in  a  new  war  >vith  the  ?ar- 
^ia^ns ;  but  consented  himfclf  with  pi:cfen'ing  the 
^nclent  limits  of  the  empire,  without  any  ambiti- 
ous profpe(^i  of  further  Conquefts.  Therefore,  in 
the  beginning  pf  his  rejgu,  he  abandoned  thofe 
jprpvincep  beyond  the  Euphrates  whicji  Trajan  had 

conquered  J  withdrcyv  the  Roman  garrifons  from  ^  ^  . 

>IefDpotairtia ;  and,  for  the  greater  lafety  of  othi  r  marched  with  all  his  torces  againft  him  \  and  i 
"►laces'^  made  the  Euphrates  the  boyndar)'  of  and  vancing  to  the  city  of  Ctefiphou,  whithpr  h^ 
larricr  in  thofe  parts,  porting  his  legions 'along  the  retired,  laid  clofe  hege  to  that  ^i^trqpoU^  Vi 
|)ank>  of  that  river,  Cofroes  died  after  a  lon^;  gefcs  niadc  a  moH  gallant  defence ;  but  the  cij 
teign,  afid  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldefl  Ton  Volo-  after  a  long  (iege,  and  much  bloodihed  on  ' 
jfele:^  It !  in  whofe  reign  the  Alani  breaking  jnto  fides,  was  at  length  taken  by  alVauU.  The  1 
Media,''then  fubje(fl  to  the  Parthians,  committed  treafures,  with  his  wives  and  children,- fell  iuto 
there  t/oat  dcvaftations ;  but  were  prevailed  uuon,  emperor's  hzxi^i^ ;  but  VoIo|jek3  himfelf  l^ 
•with  nch  prcfents  fent  them  by  Vologefea,  to  aban^  good  luck  to  make  his  efcape  ;  which  wa#  a  gr| 
'<lon  that  kingdom,  and  return  home.'  Upon  their  uifappointmiint^o  Severus,  who  imnaedintcly 
retreat,  Y^^^S^^t^s,  having  no  enemy  to  contend  patched  an  expr$;fs  to  acquaint  the  fcnaleg  with 
wi'h  at  hp'me,  fell  uae^vpeiftedly  upon  Arhienia; 
fiirprifta  the  legions  there ;  and  having  cut  then? 
all  in  pieces  to  a  man^  entered  Syria ;  defeated 
>vith  great  Daughter  Attiliiis  Cdmelianus,  governof 
of  tpat  province ;  and  advanced  without  oppoJi- 
tion  to  the  n^igHbourhood  of  Antioch ;  putting 
everywhere  the  Romans,  and  thofe  who  favoured 
theip,  to  the  fw^brd.  Hereupon  the  emperor  Ve- 
ps,  by' the  advice  of  his  colleague  Antcwunus  fur- 
named  the  Pbilofopher^  leaving  Roipe,  haftened 
jnio  S>Tia :  and  having  driven  the  Parthians  out  of 
th^t  province,  ordered  Statius  Prifcus  to  inyadt 
Armenia  \  and  Caffius,  with  Martius  Yerus,  to  en- 
ter th^  Parthian  territories,  and  carry  the  war  in- 
to the  enemy's  country.  Prifcus  made  himtelf 
TUaftcr  of  'Artaj^ata ;  and  in  one  campaign  drove 
the  ParthUps,  though  not  without  great  Jofe  on 
>.i3  fide,  quite  out  of  Armenia.  C^ius,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  in  feveral  encounters  defeated 
Voiogefvs,  though  he  had  an  army  of  400,000  men 
under  His  commandi  rcducedt  in  four  years  time, 
all  thou  provinces  which  had  formerly  fubmitted 
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lucc^fs  that  had  attended  Kim  in  hU  cxpeditionj 

fahifl  the  only  nation  that  was  then  ioiiuidahk 
Lome. 

(13.)  P.ARTIIIA,  HISTORY  OF,  TO  JTS  ^OHQUl 

By  THE  Persians.  He  ha<|  no  fooiwjr  croiltd 
Euphrates,  than  Volog^ies  recovered  all  the  i| 
vinces,  except  Mefopotaraia,  which  he  had  r| 
ced.  Thelc  expeditions  were  changeable  to 
Romans,  and  coft  them  much  biood,  with 
reaping  any  advantages  from  them ;  for  as  t 
had  not  fu ttlcicnt  forces  to  keep  in  aw«;  U>t  J 
vinctf^  they  had  fubdued,  the  iubabitanUii  gre] 
attached  to  the  family  pt  Ariaces»  never-  faild 
return  to  tlieii*  ancient  obedience  a»  ibon  a$| 
Roman  armies  were  withdrawn,  VQlogtksJ 
foon  after  engagoj  in  a  >yar  Aiil  piQrc  utHibM 
aud  deitrui5tive,  with  his  brother  Artabanus,  ^ 
encouraged  by  fome  of  the  difcontented  no] 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  trown,  and  plaj 
on  lui  own  head-  Vologcts  gained  fexcml  vj 
ries  over  his  brother  and  rebellious  fubjo^ls; 
^t^  before  he  could  rcfVore  the  empire  to^ts 


to  Trajan,  toot  Seleucia,  burnt  and  plundered  .mer  tr^nquiUity.    Artabanus,  wl^o  had  a  n^ 


the  famous  eities  of  Babylon  j^nd  Ctedphon,  with 
the  (lately  palaces  of  the  Parthian  mdnarchs,  and 
ftruck  terror  into  the  mdft  r^iaote  provinces  of 
t!i,it  great  empire.  On  his  return,  he  loft  above 
b  ijf  the  niuribcr  of  his  forces  by  fickneis  and  fa- 
rrinc ;  {<i  th.it,  aft^i^all,  the  Romans,  as  Spaiiian^iB 
rl  r-vvcs,  h;ul  no  great  rcafon  to  boaft  of  their 
iidorie'^' and  conquefts.         '■  ■       - 

^    (l2.)pARTytA,  HISTORY  OF,  TO  ITS  CONQUEST 

Bv  STvtFsUs.     However,  Verus,  whn  had  ne\XT 

l^irrcd  durin);  th<j  whole  time  of  tl.e  war  from 


rous  army  at  his  devotion,  did  not  nipet  with 
oppofuiun  in  feiiing  the"  throne,  vacant  by 
death  of  his  brother,  though  Tiri<iat<*  had  aj 
ter  title  to  it,  as  being  his  elder  brother.  Hq 
fcarce  iettlcd  the  affairs  of  hi%  kingdom,  when 
Emperor  Caracalla,  detirous  to  lignalize  bin 
a4S  feveral  of  his  predecellors  liad  done,  by  1 
mtfnorable  Exploit  againft  the  ParUiians,  kilt 
lenui  embally  ip  him,  defiripg  his  cUtught« 
marriage.  Aitabanus,  overjoyed  at  this  pro|| 
which  he  tliought  would  be  attended  with  a| 


vSt\  aiid  Daphne,  tc^^k  upon  hiui'thc  lofty  li-    ing  peace  betu'eeu  tlic  two  c'jip^'<^^  rpeciveij 

'.--''  *■      •  ■  -   •  ait 
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upfaA&jm  whii.  ail  fN^le  watkB  of  honour,    faid  to  lave  laftcd  three  ilays. 

ai;d  no^iiy^  cosDj^ied  with  tlieir  reqiteO.    Soon 

ai<r,  Cinicalla  fcrt  a  fecond  embafly  to  acquaint 

\k  kujgtiul  he  vs'HA  cufiung  to  folenvf^is^  the  nnp- 

U^^l  wbcrcupon  AitatMJ)U6  wtnt  to  m^  him  at: 

Icskkd  wkh  the  cki^  of  the  nobtUty  a<^  his  hd^ 

t^Mpi|  ill  unaimcd,  and  ur  rooft  poinpous  ha* 

Uu'.Utthui  pc^i^eablc  train  no  fooner  approach* 

cdtkHiiman  anny»  than  the  ibidierdv  on  a  (ignal 

pvtutian,  fai'ing  upon  the  king's  retinue^  made 

48SQlterr«bie  flaughteref  thcimamitdmultitudey 

i/uittLus  ^mltlt  e^ping  with  great  di^kulty* 

7li  0tKhctt>u«  CaracaiU^  hanng  gaioed  by  thi» 

oj^fnrat  booty,  aud^  as  he  thought^  no  Itff 

f  ay,  wiutc  a.  igoi;  aixi  boafting  letter  to  the  ft>* 

w:^i  4iru»ir9  4he  tkle  of  Pnrtbiem  for  this  pj£U| 

wtiredicry  ;  as  he  had  before  that  o{  Germanic uj^ 

1^  mnnkriEg,  in  Hke  roanner»  t'oroe  ot  the  G^r- 

ott  aobiiity.     Artabanus,  refolving  to  make  the 

li^^aspajr  tlear  for  their  inhuman  and  ^heirAus 

t/dckrvj  FBii«d  the  nnilt  niymmjus  aimy  Xk^ 

bd  eia  been  known  in  Farthia,  croHcd  the-^Ut 

pWitei,acd  entered  Syria*  putting  ail  tc^  lirc^  2^ 

l^wi.  But  Caracalia  being  murdieff  d  byforeiUMi 

«nfi«,  Macrinus,  who  had  fucceeded  luni,  met 

ttr  Piithiaiw  at  the  bead  of  a  mighty  anny,  comt 

^^ki  d  many  kgions,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of 

toe  ftttes  of  AQa*    The  two  nnnies  bo  fooner 

cnc  b  hgfat  of  each  other,  than  they  engnged 

»tl>  tkt  ulmoft  fury.    I'he  battle  continued  two 

^;  boith  Roman^s  and  Parthiaos  light  lug  fo  ol>- 

taae^,  thai  night  only  pan^  them,  without 

■f  apptfcnt  advantage  00  cither  (kle  v  though 

^  iHicil  when  night  had  put  an  endio  the  con* 

^  ajmf,  riaorj^  FiSpty.    The  field  of  battle 

wi  cDicftd  all  over  with  dead  bodies  ihenr  be* 

H  ilfoAj  aboye  4<^oop  killed^  including  both 

Aanaos  aud  Psuthians:  neverthelefs  Artabanui 

WW  kcanl  to  iay,  that  the  battle  was  only  begun, 

itii  tbat  he  would  continue  it  till  either  the  Par- 

iiufii  or  Romans  were  all  ta  a  man  cut  in  pieces, 

i»t  >bchmi6»  bdng  well  apprifed  that  the  king 

oae  highly  enraged  againd  A^aracalla  in  paitiqu^ 

*»  "and  ditiading  the  confequenctrs  which  would 

c^  i  the  dcAruclion  of  his  army,  fent  an  herald 

i#.!Ltabami»,  acquainting'  him  with  the  death  of 

tfcr.  alia,  ^d  propofing  an  alliance  between  the 

teo  tmpir^.    The  kiog,  undriftandnig  that  his 

pt.  enemy  was  dead,  rcaJily  embraced  the  pr«H 

FBii  I  of  peace  and  amity,  upon  coBditioo  that  all 

Ik ;  nioncn  who  had  been  taken  by  the  trcachcrv 

«C.acalla  iboukl  be  immediately  reftored,  and 

» '^%T  ha^  cf  iiM»ney  paid  him  to  defray  the  ex- 

^air»oi'tiici«ar,   Thefe  aiticlea  being  performw 

ci  o^cwt  delay,  Artabanus  turned  into  Par-. 

^  »d  IfUnrinbs  to  Antioch.    As  Artibaaua 

*K2Jxr^  .1  i'crLin  vt  lUCiU  dclccut,  but  oi  gaaL 

r  ttd  experience  in  wa!',  revolting  from  the 

ai,  prtvaikd  on  his  countrymen  to  join 

iad  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  fovertign 

er,  which  he  faid  tbty  had  been  unjuftly  dt- 

"4  nfi  tirft  by  tic  Macedonian .>,   and  after- 

*•  %  thf  Parthians  their  vailals.    Artabaniis, 

'  tJn  iknn  of  this  revolt,  marched  with  the 

^latogih  of  his  kingdom  to  fupprel's  it ;  hut 

1^*^  Artaxerxcj  at  the  head  of  a  110  Icfs 

linny,  a  bloody  battle  eol'ucd,  whi.h  h 
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At  length  the  Par- 

thians,  though  they  behaved  with  the  utmoll  bra- 
very, and  fpught  like  men  in  dcfpajr,  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Pcrlians,'  who  weic  commanded 
liy  a  more.  experiei»ccd  leader.  Moll  of  Ihtir, 
t|[oops  wer^  cut  oft' in  the  fliijht ;  aud  the  king  liim- 
felt  was  taken  prifqiru-,  and  toon  after  put  Xo  death 
by  Art^ixcrxes's  oider.  The  Paithiai^s,  having  loltj 
in  this  fatal  engagement  both  their  king  ai^d  their* 
anny,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  couqueror, 
and  become  vajfalfi  (o  a  nation,  which  had  becu 
fubicd  to  them  fi>r  475  yeaih. 

PARTHIAN,  i4dj,   Oi  or  belonging  t^Paithia. 

PARTHIANS,  the  people  of  Part^ia,  Por  an 
a^ouiit  of  the  mannersi  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  an- 
cicnt  P.urt^ians,  fee  Persia.. 

PAKTiHCUS,,.a  title  abfurdly  aOiipncd  by.the 
emperors  Verus  and  Caracalla,  upon  their  pretend-, 
cfl conqufiil  of  Paithia.    See  Paicthta,  y  7y^Z^ 

PAKTlJJNJy  an  aiicient  pi:ople  or  iiiyncum. 

PARTHYENJ^,  a  province  of  Pa ithli. >/(>/. 
.  PARTI,-  PARjit,  P.\RTY,   or  Pakted,  /»«r/. 
a4i*  in  heraldry,  i«> applied  to  a  Ijiicld  v)rfcfcuicheon» 
de;>oting  ik  divided  or  ^larked  ouf  into  partitions. 
Thus,  .         ..      . 

I.  Parti  per  bend  dextbr,  is  when  the  cu^ 
comes  from  the  upper  corner  ^f  the  Ihiejd  on  the^ 
right  hand,  and  defcends  fthwar^  to  the  ppp^fite  • 
lower  coincr. 

a»  Parti  per  eekd  »fNvsTiiri;iswb^  thecut, 
conung  from  the  upper  left  corner^  defcendfi  acroi'ii 
to  the  Qpppftte  low^  w>c#  V  /  •  * 

3..  Parti  per  fess,  is  when  the  cut  isacroik 
^emiddle  from  fide  to  f}de.  ^ 

4.  Parti  pbr  pale,  h  when  the  ijhield  is  di- 
vided perpendicularly  into  two  halves.  All  thefc 
partitions,  accordiiig  to  M.  de  la  Colombierci 
have  their  origin  from  the  cuts  and  bruifos  that 
have  appeared  on  Ihields  after  engagements ;  and* 
being  proofs  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  bcaiera 
had  been  expofed,  they  gained  them  elleem :  for 
which  rciifon  tliey  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
aiKi  bccarr^e  arms  and  miuks  of  honour,  to  •their  fu- 
ture familie*- 

*  PARTIAL.  ^Jj.  [pariiaU  French;]  i.  Inciin. 
ed  antecedently  to  favour  one  party  in  ^  caufe,  or. 
one  lide  of  the  tjneftiw.m^re  tban  tjbe  other.— Ye 
have  iK>t  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in 
the  law.  MaL  ii.  9.-*- Self-love  will  make  men  faK-^ 
tial  to  theroielvefi  and  friends.  Lpcko,  a.  Inclined, 
to  favour  without  r^^^n :  with  ta  before;  tK'  part 
favoured.-^Thwi  king*  heretofore  who  fbgw<5d 
themfelvca  tart'iAl  tg  a  party,  had  the  (brvice  pt>ly 
oC  the  wofll,  part  gf  t^eif.  peqple.  Dawtn^^f —  > 
Authors  are  parM  tp  their  wit,  'tis  true, 

Bnt  are  not  criiJckb  to  tbcir  judgment  too  ?  i^/*. 
•:»4n  thefe,  one  may  be  ^icerer  to  a  reafonable 
^nd,  than  to  a  fond  and  pMrtia{  parent.  Ptpc* 
J.  Aft'e^g  only  one  pnrt;  iubliiUug  only  in  a. 
part  i  not.  general ;  not  univerlal ;  not  total.— If 
we  compare  theie  fari'tal diOolutions  of  the  earth 
with  an  univciial  diliolotion,  we  m^y  as  eafily  con- 
cave an  univerial  deluge  from  aji  univerfal  dilfoiu- 
tion,  as  a  ^r/Mi/ delu,ge  lirom  ^  partis.  Burnt t,—^ 
The  weakfinii\g  oi  a  t^«ing  is  only  a  partial  dclli  uc- 
tion  of  it.  South, — 

All  partial  evil,  univerfal  good.  Pope. 

(x.)  ♦  P.\K- 
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(i.)  •  PARTIALITY.  n.f.[partlalHe,  Fr.  from 
pttrtial.]  Unequal  ftateof  the  judgment  and  favour 
M  dne  above  the  other,  without  jiift  rtafon.— 
Then  would  the  Irifh  party  cry  out  partia/ity,  and 
complain  he  is  not  ufed  as  a  fubjedl.  Spetifir. — 
PartiaJitj^h  properly  the  underftanding's  judging 
according  to  theinclinitionof  the  ^411  and  affec- 
tions, aiid  not  according  to  the  exa^  truth  of 
thmgs,  or  the  merits  of  the  cnxnfc,  yotab.^^ As  ihcrt 
f^-^  partiality  to  opinions,  Which  is  apt  to  miflead 
^hettn^derftandmg;  fo  there  is  alfo  ^partialitj  to 
Itudies,. which  is  prejudicial  to  knowledge.  Locke, 
•  (a.)  Partiality.  See  Prejudice,  and  Self- 
partiality. 

»  ro  PARTIALIZE.   v.  a.  [pt^ialixet,  Fr. 

i\Qm  partial,]    To  make  partial.    A  word,  p^fr-" 

haps>  bet'uhar  to  Shakejpeare^  and  not  unvl^oi-thy 

(rfgeher^Fnil*;.--   ""  '    :^ > 

*  Such  neighbour  neamefs  to  bur  faired  blood 

•  Shbuld  nothing  prtv'lege  him,  nor  partialhu 
Th*  irfiftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  foul. 

'•  ■  ■••         •  '        Sfyah. 

•  *  PARTIAI.LY.  tfit;.  [from  partial^  i .  With 
anjull  favour  or  dinike.  a.  In  part;  not  totally. 
•*-^*THat  ftolc  ititOr  a  toUl  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  fenfe.  Bro<wn. — The 
liri^a^e^  he  brought  opened  a  clear  profpedl  of 

^  eternal  falvalion;  which  had  b^n  but  obfcure- 
^iy  xnAfattiUlly  ftgured  in  the  fhadows  of  the  law! 
Rorfrs. 

V  ^  PA)<TIBlLrrYi  »;  JC  [hom  parttblc-l  Divi- 
fibilityfi^anrtjility;'     '  ^        .   ^ 

.  *  PARTIBI.IJ.  /i^\  [from  part,]  Divifiblc  ;  fc- 
piirable^-*— Mflk^  fhe  moulds /i3rr/6/^,  gliied  or  ce- 
mented together,  that  you  may  open  them,  when 
j'oii  t:\kf  tiut  f he  fruit.  Bacon -^Thc  ftme  body, 
m  one  circuttiftartct^,'  'U  tnore  ^\^ij:ht7,  and,  in  an^ 
other,  if?  more  partihfc.  Di^by  on  the  Sottl, 

•^'  PARTltTPABLE  a^f,  [from  par^inpatr,\ 
Such  •;ts  m.l^y  he  ihared  or  partaken  .^Phto,  by 
his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  etlence  with  this 
connotation,  as  it  is  varioufly  imitable  or  partici' 
fable  hy  created  beings    Norris^s  Afi/cellanifs, 

*  PARTICIPANT,  hd/,  [participant,' Vr,  from 
participate].  Sharing  ;  having  fhare  or  part :  with 
o/.— He  liubliOied  his  ppftcftimation,  offering  par- 
don to  ah  iiich  a§  had  tSifcen  arms,  or  been  parti" 
ci^nt  of  Any  -Atttmpti  againft  Wm.  Bacon. — The 
prince  faw  he  ^ouW  confer  with  one  participant  of 
more  than  monlcffh  fpeculations.  JVotton, — If  any 


part  of  my  body  be  fo  mordfied,  as  it  becomes  like 
a  rot  ten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies,  and  is  not 
/©♦•^^a/ffq/* influence  derived  from  my  foul.  Hah. 
.  (i.)  ♦  To  PARTICIPATE,  v,  n.  [participoi 
Lat.  parfidpery  Fr.]  i.  To  partake ;  to  have  iharti 
^'    <  The  other  infh-uments 

Did  fee,  and  hear,^  dcvife,  inftnid,  walk,  feel ; 

And  mutually  partiehate,  Shak: 

a.  With  ^.— An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all 
his  provifions,  and  faid,  that  as  he  did  communis 
<*atc  unto  them -his  (tore,  fo  would  he  participate 
#/*  their  wants.  Hay  ward.    .^.  With  w.— 
His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon> 

In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate,  Milton,- 
4.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one. — Few 
creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants  and 
metals  both.  Bacon,  —  ' 


)'  FAR 

God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
FormM  man,  who  ihould  o^both  ^ortir^/r. 

Lcnha* 
— Thofe  bodies,  which  are  under  %  light,  whw 
is  extended  and  diftributcd  equally  through  ;> 
/hould  participate  of  each  others  colours.  Drydi 
5.  To  have  part  of  fomething  common  with  an 
ther. — The  fpecies  of  audibles  fee m  to  partieip 
more  with  local  motion,  like  percuffioos  made 
pon  the  air.  Bacon. 

V  (3.)  •  To  Participate.  «.  a.    To  partak 

to  receive  part  of;   to  fhare.-^Neithcr  can  ' 

participate  him  without  his  prefetfce.  HdoJker.-^l 

trcncn  ibidom  atchieved  any   honourable  a 

without  Scottiih- hands,  who  therefore  are  to^ 

ticipate  the  glory  with  them.  Camden's  Rpnains. 

Fellowlhip 

Such  as  I  feek,  fit  to  participate 

All  rational  delight.  Miit 

♦  PARTICIPATION.  »./  [partieip^fioft, 
from  participate,]  i.  The  ftate  of  iharin^  fof 
thing  in  Common.— In  focicty,  this  good  of  mu 
al  fartic^ation  is  fo  much  larger.  Hooker,— Tt 
fpmts  are  fo  married  in  conjunction,  with  the  p 
ticipation  of  fociety,  that  they  flock  together 
confent.  Shak,  Henry  IV. — A  joint  coronalioTi 
himfelf  and  his  quetn  might  give  any  couutenai 
of  participation  of  title.  Bacon,  % ,  The  aft  br  ft 
of  receiving  or  having  part  of  fomething.— 
things  feek  the  highcft,  and  oovet  more  or  Icfs 
participation  of  God  himfelf.  Hooi^.— Thofc  ( 
ties  are  fo  by  partic'^ation^  and  fubordinate  to 
fupreme-  StUlingJleet, — What  an  honour,  t 
God  fhoutd  admit  us  into  fuch  a  bleffed  partid 
tion  of  himfelf?  ^//^r^ttr/.-^Convince  them,  i 
brutes  have  the  leait  participation  of  thought, 
they  retraft.  BentUy, — Your  genius  (hould  ma 
above  that  mift,  in  which  its  participation 
neighbourhood  with  earth  long  involved  it.  ^ 
3.  Diflributiou  ;  divifion  into  ihares. — It  fuffi< 
not,  that  thC' country  hath  wherewith  to  fui 
even  more  than  live  upon  it,  if  means  be  w 
ing  whereby  to  6xivt  convenient  ^rticipat:o^ 
atsc  general  i^ore  Into  a  great  number  of  well 
fcrvers.  Ralegh. 

♦PARTICIPIAL./7^/;.[^r//Vi^/>/M,Lat.]   I 
ing  the  nature  Df  a  participle. 

•  PARTICIPIALLY.  adv.    ffrom  partici 
In  the  fenfe  or  manner  of  a  participle, 

(1.)  ♦  PARTICIPLE,  n. /,  participium,  U 


I.  A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities 
noun  and 'Verb. — A  participle  is  a  particalar  fo 
adjedWve,  formed  from  a  verb*  and  together 
its  fignificatibn  of  a^on,  paflion,  or  fomc  ( 
manner  of  exiftence,  fignifying  the  time  the 
Clarj^j  Lat,  Gram,'  »,  Any  thing  that  pa 
pate*  of  diffb-ent  things.  •  Not  ufed.— ^The) 
eiplej  or  confiners  between  plants  and  living 
turcs,  arefudias  are  fixed,  though  they  b3 
motiooi  in  their  parts :  fuch  as,  oyftert  and  co< 
Bacdri. 

(i.)  *  PARTICLE,  ft,/,  [particule^  ^^'f^4 
Lat.]  I.  Any  fmall  portion  of  a  great  lubn 
—From  any  of  the  other  unreafonable  del 
the  ht^ies  had  not  given  their  commiflioni 
thority  in  the  leaft  particle  to  recede.   CUu 
—There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  uniTcrfe, 
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flpch  as  any  one  Particle  of  it,  that  mankind  may 
ooc  be  dthcr  the  better  or  the  worfe  for^  accord- 
iog  tf 'tis  aopUed.  VEJirange. —  ^ 

With  part'ulei  of  heavenly  (ire* . 
Tbe  God  of  oatore  did  his  foul  infptre»    Drjd* 

Curious  witsy 
Wah  rapture,  with  aftoniihment  rcfledi, 
Ob  tfaie  (mall  Gze  of  atoms  which  unite 
To  Bike  the  fmalleft  particle  of  light.   BUtekm. 
-It  is  vat  impoffible,  but  that  microfcopes  may, 
tfle^,  be   improved  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
/leritdsr  of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend. 

fikft  with  more  particles  of  heav'nly  flame. 

Granville, 
u  A  word  uovaried  by  inflexion. — *Till  Arianifm 
itid  n^dc  it  a  matter  of  (harpnefs  and  fubtilty  of 
vrit  to  be  a  fouod  believing  chriitian,  men  were 
not  curious  what  fyllables  or  particles  of  fpeech 
tbcf  ofictl.  Hooker, — The  Latin  varies  the  fignifi- 
utaa  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern 
fafigm^es,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  changing 
tk  Uft  fflUbles.  Locke, — Particles  arc  the  words, 
•ienrbjr  the  miod  Ggnifies  what  conne<5tion  it 
f'^ct  to  the  Ceveral  affirmations  and  negations, 
tiut  it  unites  in  one  continued  reafoning  or  nar* 
n^ioB.  Loeke, — In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  a 
fim£^coa(ifting  but  of  one  tingle  letter,  of  which 
ttkte  are  reckoned  above  fifty  feveral  fignifica- 
tiMi.  Lode. 

UOilPaiTiCLB,  in  phyfiology,  {§  i,  def.  i.) 

utbeaiiiate  part  of  a  body,  an  aflemblage  of 

«^  osnlbtutes  all  natural  bodies.    In  the  new 

P^^oiaphy  particle  is  often  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 

•iiz^iroM  m  the  ancient  Epicurean  philofophy, 

«^  co&roscLE   in  the  latter.     Some  writers, 

fccwrver,  diftinguifh  them;  makii\g  particle  an  af- 

^«Wjgt  or  compo(ition  of  two  or  more  primi- 

trvr  sad  phyfically  indivifible  corpufoies  or  atoms ; 

<ad  corpolcle,  or  'little  body,  an  alfcmblage  or 

A^is  of  feveral  particles  or  fecondary  corpuldes. 

Ihc  diftindion,  however,    is  of  little  moment ; 

*^  as  to  moft  purposes  of  phyfics,  particle  may 

^'iaierftood  as  fynonimous  with  corpufc-le.  Par« 

tiles  arc  then  the  elements  of  booito :  it  is  the 

f^iooM  arrangement  and  texture  of  thefe,  with 

-iCiiCiwic  of  tKc  cohefion,  &c.  that  conftitute 

^vjricHi*   kinds  of  bodies,   hard,  foft,   liquid, 

^,  htrAvy,  light,  5cc.     The  fiUAlkft  panicles  or 

ccrpufcic*  cohrrc  with  the  ftrongcft  attradtions, 

«i  always  compofc  bigger  particles  of  weaker 

C'^r^oo  ;  and  many  of  thefc  cohering  compofe 

t«3TT  particles,  whofe  vigour  is  ftiil  weaker;  and 

Ubsoo  for  divert  fuccelTuns,  till  the  progrtlTion 

ad  in  the  bijrgeft  particles,  whereon  the  opera- 

tall  m  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of  natural  bo- 

4n»  depend*  and  which,  by  cohering,  compere 

.  ^^of  icafible  bulks.    The  cohefion  of  the  par- 

•fc»  of   metier,   according    to  ihc  Epicurean :=f, 

"tiie^cti  by  hooked  atoms;  the  AriltottliaiiS 

vai^t  It  maingcd  by  reft,  that  is,  by  nothing 

•A    But  SirlCiac  Newton  iliows  it  is  done  by 

'Garnet  a  certain  power,   whereby  the  particles 

^■fcaSy   astmS  or   tend    towards   each    otlicr, 

•kA  fi  fell!  perhaps  giving  a  fa«5l  without  the 

^2^    ^f  ^^^5   attraction   of  the   particles,   he 

^B^ttd^  moft  of  the  phenomena  ol'  the  leflcr 

^■MiArc  alfcCted,  as  thofc  of  the  heavenly  bo- 


dies arc  by  the  attniftion  of  gravity.    Sec  At* 
TRACTION  and  Cohesion. 

(3.)  Particle,  in  grammar,  (^  i.def.i,)  is  ^ 
d^omination  for  all  tho£e  words  that  imite  or 
disjoin  others;  or  that  exprefs  the  modcft  or  maiu 
ners  of  words  or  things.  It  comprehends  alt 
thofc  parts  of  fpeech,  divided  by  grammarians 
into  Articles,  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  In- 
terjections, and  Conjunctions.  See  thefe 
articles. 

(4.)  Particle,  in  theology,  is  ufed  in  the  La- 
tin church  for  the  crums  or  little  pieces  of  conA  • 
crated  bread,  called  in  the  Greek  church  fit^Htt. 
The  Greek**  have  k  particular  ceremony,  caUed 
rarv  |Ui«i$4»,  of  the  particles^  wherein  certain  crumbs 
of  bread,  not  confecrated,  are  offered  up  in  Ao- 
Dour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John  the  Baptift,  and  feve- 
ral other  faints.  They  alfo  give  them  the  name 
of  ireMT^d^c,  oblation,  Gabriel  archbrihop  of  Phila- 
delphia wrote  a  treatife  exprefe  ty*  rmw  fu^^ 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  fliow  the  antiquity  of 
this  ceremony,  iu  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  li- 
turgies of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Baftl.  There  has 
been  much  controverfy  on  this  head  between  the 
reformed  and  catholic  divines.  Aubeitin  and 
Blondel  explain  a  paflage  in  the  theory  of  Ger- 
manus  patriarch  of  Condanttnople,  where  he 
mentions  the  ceremony  of  the  particles  as  in  ufe 
in  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  former ;  Mcflieurs 
de  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation ;  but  M« 
Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia* 
endeavour^  ^o  fhow  that  the  paifage  itfelf  is  an  in- 
terpolation, not  being  found  in  the  ancient  copies 
df  Germanus,  and  confequently  that  the  difpute 
is  very  ill  grounded. 

{$.)  Particles,  Organic,  are  thofe  fmall 
moving  bodies  which  are  imperceptible  without 
the  help  of  glaifes;  for  befides  thofc  animals  which 
are  perceptible  to  the  fight,  fome  liaturalifts  reckon 
this  exceedingly  fmall  fpecies  as  a  eparate  clafs,  if 
not  of  animals  properly  fo  called,  at  Icall  of  mov- 
ing bodies,  which  are  found  in  thcfemcn  of  ani- 
mals, and  which  cannot  be  fcen  without  the  help 
of  the  microfcope.  In  conlcquence  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  different  fyAems  of  generation  have 
been  propofed,  concerning  the  fpermatic  worms 
of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  (See  A- 
NATO  MY,  Index  )  In  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory, 
vol.  a.  feveral  experiments  are  related,  tending  to 
Ihow  that  thofc  moving  bodies  which  we  difco- 
cover  by  the  help  of  glafles  in  the  male  femcn  are 
not  real  animals,  but  organic,  lively,  adlive,  and 
indeftru^tible  molecules,  which  poffefs  the  pro- 
perty of  becoming  a  new  organized  body  fimilar 
to  that  from  which  they  were  extraded.  Buf- 
fon  found  fuch  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  in 
the  male  femen ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  mov- 
ing bodies  which  he  obferved  with  the  microf- 
cope in  infiifions  of  the  germs  of  plants  are  like- 
wife  vegetable  organic  molecules.  Needham, 
Wrilberg,  Spallanzani,  and  feveral  other  writers 
on  the  animal  economy,  having  purfued  the  fame 
tra^  with  M.  de  Buflbn.  Some  fuppofe  that 
thefe  organic  molecules  in  the  femen  anfwer  no 
purpofe  but  to  excite  the  venereal  defire:  but 
fuch  an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded  ;  for  eu- 
nuchs who  have  no  feminal  liquor,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  fubje^  to  venereal  defire.    Witl\  rcfpe^  to 

the 
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i^t  beaotifa!  experiments  which  hare  teen  ma'Jc 
with  the  micorofcope  on  organic  molecuU^s,  M. 
Boniitt/tbat  Jcanurd  and  excellent  obfervcr  of  na- 
ture, remarks  that  they  Icem  to  carry  ub  to  the 
t'arthtft  verge  of  the  lenfible  creation,  did  not  rea* 
Ton  teach  us  that  the  finalleft  vifible  globule  of  fei 
mmai  liquor  is  the  commencement  ot  mother  u*- 
nhreife,  which,  from  its  infinite  fmalinefs,  is  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  our  beft  mitrofcopcs.  jinimttk- 
eu!es  properly  fo  called,  muft  not  be  confounded 
with  the  wonderful  oi-ganic  particles  of  Bufibn. 
6ec  Animalcule. 

(i.)  *  PARTICULAR,  adj.  [parficu/ie^,  Ft,] 
I.  Rclat'rtg  to  fingle  perfons ;  not  general. — He,  rW 
Wtll  with  general  orations,  as  particuiar  dealing 
with  men  of  moft  credit,  made  thtm  fee  how  ne- 
ceflary  it  was.  Sidniy. — As  well  for  particular  ap- 
plication-to  fpecial  occafions,  as  alfo  in  other  ma- 
nifold refpeds,  infinite  trtafures  of  wifdom  are 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  holy  fcripture. 
HooJffer.  »» Individual ;  orte  diittnd  from  others. 
— WherefoeVer  one  plant  draweth  fuch  a  parti* 
hilar  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the 
earth,  fo  as  that  Juice,  which  remaineth  is  lit  for 
the  other  pUnt  j  there  the  neighbourhood  doth 
good.  B^o«.-*This  is  true  of  a»5tion9  confidered 
in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but  not  confi- 
^ered  in  th^w  particular  individual  inftanccs  South* 
^-Artifts,  who  propofe  only  the  imitation  of  fuch 
a  partieuhr  perfon,  without  eleAion  of  ideas,  have 
oiten  been  reproached  for  that  omilfion.  Drjdcn\ 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  pecu|^. — Of  this 
prince  there  is  little  particular  memory.  Bacom 

4.  Attentive  to  things  Single  and  diftinc^.— 1  have 
been  particular  in  examining  the  reafon  of  chil- 
dren's inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers. 
Lockfi.  5.  Single  ;  not  general ;  one  among  many. 
—Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been,  to  embrace  virtue*  than 
any  new  particu/ary  fprung.  out  of  paflion.  Sid* 
ncj.  6.  Odd ;  havmg  fomcthing  that  eminently 
diftinguifhes  him  from  others.  This  is  commonly 
ufed  in  a  ftiife  of  contempt. 

(2.)*  Particular,  »./  i.  A  fingle  inftance;  a 
finglepoir.t. — I  muft refervefome//7r//Vwii<r/,  which 
it  ia  not  t.uvful  for  mt  to  reveal.  Bacon. — What  is 
wniverfal  'ouft  needs  proceed  from  fome  univer- 
sal conftant  principle;  the  lame  in  all  particulars^ 
which  c^n  be  nothing  elfe  but  human  nature. 
5<>  .//&.— Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an 
angle  in  my  mind,  the  firft  and  natural  enquiry 
i;^,  whether  fuch  a  thing  does  exift  ?  and  this 
knowledge  i"*  only  of  particulars,  Locke, — The 
mafter  could  hardly  fit  on  his  horfe  for  laughing, 
all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars  of 
this  ftory.  AdAifon. — Vefpalian  he  refembled  in 
many  partietdars.  Swift,  a.  Individual ;  private 
perfon. — Jt  is  the  grcateft  mtereft  of  particulars^ 
to  advance  the  eoo<l  of  the  community.  L'Ef' 
irani^.  3.  Private  intereft. — Our  wifdom  muft 
be  fuch,  as  doth  not  propofe  to  itfelf  r#  i^wt  our 
own  particular^  the  partial  and  immoderate  defire 
whereof  poifoneth  wherefoever  it  tak<?th  place  ; 
but  the  publick  and  common  good.  Hooker.-^ 
Tl>cy  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affec- 
tion and  zea),  at  the  leaft,  unto  thofe  branches  of 
public  prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  xi 
iBovcd,  Hooker. — 
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Hii  general  lovM  hini         -  < 

-   In  a  nioft  i^ti^T  particular.  Sh^i 

— We  are  likewrfe  to  give  thanks  for  te mpoj 
blelfings,  whetlier  foch  as  coticern  the  puWick, 
elf?  fuch  as  «duoei-n  our  particular.  Duty  cfMl 

4.  Private  charader;  Angle  felf  $  ftate  of  an  inf 
vidual,-^       .  ' 

For  h\% particitlmry  I'll  receive  him  gladly; 
/•  But  not  one  follower.  £^ 

5.  A  minute  detail  of  things  fingly  entimer;itj 
— The  reader  his  ^partictdar  of  the  books,  whci 
in  this  imv  was  Wfittcn.  Ayliffc.  6.  In  Partieui 
Peculiarly ;  diflin(5liy.— Invention  is  called  a  mi 
authors  afcribe  to  each  of  them  in  particnfat,  | 
fciences  which  they  have  invented.  Drydtn 
And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  diredfj 
in  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  repreftrl 
tive,  to  all  other  women,  they  will,  atnt^oft,  d 
cem  the  female  fit  only.  Locke, — This  in  pari\ 
Itir  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blackmore,  j 

*  PARTICULARITY,  .fi./.  [)Wir</ri/tf^/7/,  I 
ivora  particular.]  i.  Diftind  notice  or  ehumj 
tion.— So  did  th*»  boldncft  of  their  affirmation 
company  the  greatneft  of  what  they  did  aftJ 
even  defcendlflg  to  par*ticulariti.^s,  what  kingdi 
he  fhould  overcome.  Sidney.  1.  Singlcnefs ;  J 
vMua!ity  ;  fiogle  adi ;  fingle  cafe*— Knoww 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  upon  wl 
conciufions  grow,  in  particularitji  the  choici 
good  and  evil.  Hooker,  3,  Petty  accoOftt ;  prjl 
intident.— To  fte  the  titles  that  wei-e  moft  a^ 
able  to  fuch  an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  h^ 
open  to,  with  the  4ike  particularities  only  t^ 
met  with  on  medals,  are  certainly  not  a  liUle  ^ 
fing.  Addifon.  4.  Somethitig  belonging  to  fi 
pcrlbns.— 

Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft, 
Particularities  and  petty  Icunds 
To  ceafe.  Shak.  Henr) 

5.  Something  peculiar. — I  faw  an  old  heathen  i 
with  thU  particularity y  that  it  W»a8  hollowed  1 
diih  at  one  end.  Addifon  on  Italy. — He  applied 
felf  to  the  coquette's  heart ;  there  occurred  i 
particularities  in  this  diife^ftion.  Addifon. 

*  To  PARTICULARIZE.  ^.  a.  \pariicula 
Fr.  from  particular,]  To  mention  dift:in<5tiy 
detail ;  to  (hew  minutely.— The  leannefs  tha 
fll<^s  us,  is  an  inventory  to  particuJarizt  thi 
bundance.  Shaktfp.  Ccriol, — He  not  only  boal 
his  parentage  as  an  Ifraelite,  but  particu/ari^ 
defcent  from  Benjamin.  Atterbury. 

«  PARTICULARLY,  adv.  [from  parti^ 
I. l>iftin(5tly ;  fingly ;  not  univerfally. — Provid 
that  univerfally  cafts  its  eye  over  sdl  the  creJ 
is  yet  pleafed  more  particularly  to  fallen  it 
fbme.  South,  a.  In  an  extraordinary  degree.— 
exaft  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly  rcgi 
,as  a  great  part  of  his  charadhir.  I>ryden, — 
the  flower  and  the  leaf  I  was  fb  partieula'^lj 
it^y  that  I  commend  it  to  the  reader.  Drydt 

*  To  PARTICULATE,  -v.  a,  [from  ^rtxi 
To  make  mention  fingly.  Obfolete. — 1  ma 
particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  irrefr;^ 
dodlor.  Camden's  Remains. 

(I.)  PARTING,  «./.  in  metallurgy.  Sec 
TALLURGY,  Part  II,  Seff.  IV;  and  Part  IT! 

(II.)  Parting,  in  chcnaiftry,  an  operatic 
which  gold  and  filver  are  ieparatetl  from  c^ 
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tho".    As  ihcfc  two  metals  refill  cqunlly  well  the 

idixJQ  of  fire  and  of  It.id,  they  muft  therefore  be 

firpirated  by  other  methods.      This   reparation 

could  not  be  efft  <^led  if  they  were  not  foluble  by 

Ji%rrtf  menftmiims.    Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid, 

and  fulphur,  which  cannot  diflblve  gold,  attack 

fihrr  very  eadU' ;  aiid  therefore  thefe  three  agents 

funioh  method  Ik  of  feparating  filvcr  fronl  gold,  or 

»rf  ^  operation   called  parting*    Parting  by  ni- 

trott  add  is  th<?  moft  convenient,  and  therefore 

roo(t  uf:4,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  employ- 

etf  hf  goldTmiths  and  coiners.    Wherefore  it  is 

dlW  fifliply  parting.    That  made  with  the  ma- 

rsc  arid  b  only  made  by  cemcntaion,  and  is 

toirn  by  the  name  of  concentrated  purt.ng.    Lafl- 

It,  pimng^  by  fulphur  is  niadc  by  fufion,  which 

vbt  chemifti  call  the  dry  qvay^  and  is  therefore 

Ciilf d  Jfj  parting. 

I.  PaVtivc   by    aquafortis.     Altho'  part- 
ing by  iquafortis  be  cafy,  it  cannot  be  very  exa<f^, 
m»rf>  we  attend  to  fome  efTential  circumftances. 
LThe  irold  and  filver  muft  be  in  a  proper  propor- 
rJoa :  for  if  the  gold  be  in  too  great  quantity,  the  lil- 
TO-wiD  bj  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  theadion 
of  the  acid.     Therefore,  when  the  ell'ayers  do  not 
know  the  proportion  of  thefe  two  metals  in  the 
«t&  to  be  operated  upon,  they  difcover  it  by  the 
foflowj^  method  :  They  have  a  certain  number  of 
nrf>!le<  compofed  of  gold  and  filver  allayed  toge- 
\Stt  vh  jruiuated  proportions,  and  the  allay  of 
cjA  needle  \i>  known  by  a  mark  upon  it.    Thefe 
re  cilxd  proof  neeJUs.    When  clTaycrs  want  to 
^30iw  noriy  the  proportion  of  gold  and  filver  in  a 
ffla^  tfeey  rub  this  mifs  upoa  a  toiichftone,  f^  as 
tn  )a9t  I  mark  upon  it.    They  then  make  marks 
iJWD  the  touchftone  with  fome  of  the  needles  tlie 
oJouT  of  which  they  think  comes  ncareft  to  that 
'i*  the  mafs.     By  comparing  tlic  marks  of  thefe 
crrdlc*  with  the  mark  of  the  mafs,  they  difcover 
icirfy  the  proportion  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the 
^a^L    If  Ais  trial  ihows,  that  in  any  given  tnafs 
T*jc  fiJw  is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this 
'  *?  improper  for  the  operation  of  parting  by 
'  ^rt^.     in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of  filver  ne- 
.  to  make  an  allay  of  tliat  proportion  muft 
.    !-d.    This  operation  is  called  riOAK-TATio:^, 
I        by  becaufe  it  reduces  the  gold  to  a  fourth 
^-^  A  t>ie  whole  mafs.     II,  That  the  parting'  may 
le  naA,  the  nitroub  acid  or  aquafortis  employed 
B^  be  vtry  pure,  and  efpecially  free  fi'orn  mix- 
fziTt  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acids.     For  if  this  be 
•'it  *taendcd  to,  a  quantity  of  filver  propoitioii- 
ric  to  thefc  two  foreign  acids  will  be  fep;iratcd 
IvmM  the  folutjon  ;  and  this  portion  of  Giver,  r:;- 
'«cra  by  thtfc  acidi  to  vitriol  of  filver  and  to  lu- 
ti  cornea,  will  rtmiin  mingled  with  the  gold, 
confe<juen*ly  wiJI  not  be  eiitirtly  purified 
*  operation.     When  the  mctalhc  m.vfs  is  pro- 
j!!y  ilbyed,  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  plates,  roll;: J. 
>^pirallyi  tz\\t*%  camHs ;  or  to  grains.    Thtl'c 
r  10  be  put  into  a  matrafs,  and  upon  tliciii  a 
^teatjty  of  ujiufortis  is  to  be  poured,  the  wei^lit 
<<wKteM«to  that  of  the  filver  as  three  to  tvvo: 
od  li  the  oitn->u5  acid  employed  for  thi^  opcra- 
ifc» « lath-r  weak,  the  folution  n  aJMed,  efpe- 
^^T  ii  FiH>,  hy  the  heat  of  a  find  bath,  in  whicii 
^0  lie  placed.     Wh-jn,  notwillift^nd- 
1.  Part  L 
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ing  the  heat,  no  further  mark  of  folution  apt)f  af^i 
the  aquafortis  chaigcd  \<rith  filver  is  to  be  decan- 
ted. FreAi  nitrous  acid  is  to  be  poured  into  th^ 
matrafs,  ftronger  than  the  former,  and  in  lefs  qusil- 
tity,  which  muft  be  boiled  on  the  refiduou«  mafs 
and  decanted  as  the  former.  Aquafortis  muft  c* 
ven  be  boiled  a  3d  time  on  the  remaining  gold, 
that  all  the  filver  may  be  certainly  diliblved.  The 
gold  is  then  to  be  waihed  with  boiling  water- 
This  gold  is  very  pure  if  th«  operalioji  has  been 
performed  with  due  attention.  It  is  called  gpld  of 
parting.  No  addition  of  filver  is  recjuired*  if  the 
quantity  of  filver  of  tlic  mafs  is  eMdently  much 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  gold :  perlbns 
who  have  not  proof  needles  and  other  apparatus 
tc^  determine  the  proportion  of  the  allay,  may  add 
to  the  gold  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  filter,  ob- 
fer\'ing  tliat  this  qtoantnty  be  rather  tod  great  than 
too  Cmall,  and  fo  confiderable  as  to  render  the 
mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver }  for  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  filver  is  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to  the 
operation :  It  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 
ufelefs  expence,  as  the  larger  the  quantity  Is  oi 
filver  the  more  aquafortis  muft^be  employed.  We 
ought  to  attend*  to  this  f^A,  that  the  colour  of 
gold  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  a  mafs  two  ^ds  of 
which  are  filvcr  and  one  jd  is  gold ;  this  colomr 
then  muft  be  much  Ms  perceptible  when  the  gold 
in  only  one  4th  part,  or  lefi,  of  the  whole  mafs. 
If  the  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  filver, 
the  mafs  may  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of  aqua- 
regia,  which  would  be  a  kind  of  inver/e  partings 
becaufe  the  gold  is  diflblved  in  that  menftruum, 
and  the  filver  is  not,  but  rather  reduced  to  a  luna 
comcn,  which  remains  in  form  of  a  precipitate  af- 
ter the  operation.  But  this  method  is  fcldom  cfr 
never  pracftifed,  for  the  filver  isiiot  fo  accurately 
feparatcd  from  the  gold  by  acjua^regia,  as  the  golH 
is  from  the  filver  by  aquafortis.  The  gold,  after 
the  parting  by  aquafortis,  is  much  more  eafily 
collcded  when  it  remains  in  finall  mafljs  than 
when  it  is  reduced  to  powder*  When  the  mafii 
'has  been  regularly  quarted^  that  is,  when  it  con- 
tains three  parts  of  filver  and  one  part  of  golrf^ 
wc  muft  employ,  particularly  for  the  firft  folution, 
an  aquafortis  io  weakened  that  heat  is  required  to 
affift  tHc  folution  of  the  filver*,  by  which  means 
the  folution  is  made  cently  j  and  the  gold  which 
remains  prcfervcs  the  rorm  of  the  fmall  maiTcs  be- 
fore the  folution*  If  the  aquafortis  employed 
were  ftronger,  the  parts  of  the  gold  would  be  dif- 
united  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  from 
the  aftivity  with  which  the  folution  would  be 
made.  We  may  mdeed  oart  by  aquafortis  a  mafs 
containing  two  parts  of  (ilvcr  to  one  part  of  gold  r 
but  then  the  aquafortis  muft  be  ftronger  j  and  if 
the  folution  be  not  too  much  haftcned,  th<;  gold 
will  more  eafily  remain  in  maffes  after  the  opcra-i 
tion.  In  both  cafes,  the  gold  will  be  found  to  be 
tamifticd  and  blackened.  Its  parts  have  no  adhe- 
fion  together,  becaufe  the  filter  diflblved  from  it 
has  left  innny  interftices  \  and  the  comets  or  grains 
of  this  gold  will  be  caftly^  broken^  unlcfs  they  be 
handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more  foli- 
dity,  they  are  generally  put  into  a  teft  under  x 
mutflc  and  made  red  hot ;  during  which  operation 
they  contra^  c jalidentbly  5  and  their  parts  are 
H  -  appro*- 
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Thefc  pieces  of  gold  are  then     not  fo  ftrong  as  to  ad  violently.    If  the  aquafq 


approximated 

found  to  be  rendered  much  more  fuiid,  fo  that 
they  may  be  handle^  without  being  broken.  By 
this  operation  alfo  the  gold  rtfumes  its  colour'and 
lullre ;  and  as  it  generally  has  the  figure  of  cor- 
nets, it  is  calleii  gold  at  cornttSy  or  gra'tti gold,  Ef- 
fayers  avoid  nwlting  it,  as  thejr  choofe  to  pre  (one 
this  form,  which  Ihows  that  it  ha>  been  parted. 
The  gold  and  filver  thus  operated  upon  ought  to 
have  .been  {)revIoufly  refined  hy  lead,  and  freed 
irom  all  allay^  of  other  mctillic  matters,  fo  that 
the  gold  which  remains  (hould  be  as  pure  as  is 
polfible.  However,  a»  this  is  the  only  raetal  which 
refills  the  ^dion  of  aquafortis,  it  might  be'  purified 
by  parting  froui  all  other  metallic  fubftances ;  but 
this  is  not  generally  ilonc^  for  fevefal  reafons. 
Firft,  becauie  the  renning  by  lead  is  more  expedi- 
tious and  convcnicrtt  for  tUe  feparation  of  the  gold 
from  the  imperfe^  metals ;  idly,  becaule  the  fil- 
ter, when  afterwards  fep.irated  frohi  the  aqoafor- 
tis,  is  pure  5  lafEly,  becaufc,  a*moft  imperfe<5^  metals 
do  not  remain  completely  and  entirely  dilfolved 
in  nitrous  acid,  the  gold  would  be  found  after  the 
parting  mixed  with  the  part  of  thdc  metals  which 
18  precipitated.  The  gold  remaining  after  the 
parting  ought  to  be  well  walhed,  to  cleatifc  it 
from  any  of  the  folutxon  of  fdver  which  might  ad- 
here to  it }  and  for  this  purpofe  diftilled  water 
ought  to  be  ufed,  or  at  .leaft  water  Ihe  purity  of 
which  has  been  afoertained  by  its  rtot  forming  a 
precipitate  with  a  folution  of  filver,  becaufe  fuch 
a  precipitate  would, alter  the  purity  of  the  gold. 
The  filver  diflblvcd  in  the  acjuafoitis  may  be  jfepa- 
ratcd  either  by  diflillation,  in  which  cafe  all  the 
aquafortis  is  recovered  very  pure,  and  fit  for  ano- 
ther patting  V  or  it  Dftay  be  predpitated  by  fomc 
iubftance  which  has  a  greater  ailinky  than  this  me- 
tal with  nitrous  acid.  Copper  js  generally  em- 
ployed for  thift  purpofe  at  the  mint.  The  folu- 
tion  of  filver  is  put  into  coppeJ*  veiTels.  Tlie  a- 
quafortis  diffbtves  the  copper,  ^d  the  filver  pre- 
cipitates. When  the  filver  is  all  precipitated,  the 
new  Folution  is  decanted,  .which  is  then  a  fblutiort 
of  copper.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  trafbed, 
and  may  be  melted  mto  ati  ingot.  It  is  called 
parted Jilvir.  When  this  filver  has  been  obtaineJ 
from  a  mafs  which  had  been  refined  by  lead,  and 
when  it  has  .been  well  wafhcd  from  the  folution 
of  coppcTr  it  is  very  pure.  Mr  Cramer  obferves 
juftly  in  his  Treatife  on  Bji^ing^  that  ho\^ever  ac- 
curately the  operation'  of  parting  haar  been  per- 
formed, a  fmall  portion  ot  &lver  alwaTs  remftfns 
united  with  the  gold,  if  the  parting  has  fceen  made 
by  aquafortis ;  or  a  Dnall  portion  of  the  goU  re- 
mains united  with  the  filver,,  if^  the  parting  has 
been  made  by  aqua-re^ia  r  and  he  cfHmates  this 
fmall  allay  to  be  from  a  ooodth  to  a  15'ath  part ; 
wliich  quantity  may  be  confidered  as  nothing  for 
ordinapy  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenfible  in  ao 
cAirate  chemical  experiments.  XCbem,  Diff,)  The 
mafs  of  gold  and  fiiycr  to  be  quarted  ought  previ- 
ouJIy  to  be  granulated ;  which  may  be  xione  by 
melting  it  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  into  a  large 
▼cffel  tull  of  cold  .water,  wiiile  dl  the  fame  time  a 
japid  circular  motion  is  given  to  the  water  by 
quickly  ftirring  it  round  with  a  ftick  or  broom. 
The  aquafortis  oiight  to  be  £6  ftrone  as  to  be  ca^ 
liable  gf  ading  ^iiTibly  on  Hiver  when  coid»  but 


be  very  ftrong,  however  pure,  and  if  the  veffcli 
well  clofcd,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gold  wQ 
diffolved  along  with  the  filver,  which  is  t( 
guarded  againft.    Little  heafdught  to  be  app 
at  the  begmning,  the  liquor  being  apt  to  fw^ 
rHc  over  the  velTel  \  but  when  the  acid  is  nc 
faturated,  the  heat  may  be  faicly  incrcalcd.  V^ 
the  folution  ceafl's,  which  may  be  knoxm  by 
difcontimiance  of  the  effervefcencc,  or  enuffio 
air-bubbles,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off*   U 
grains  appear  entire,  more  aquafortis  muft  be 
ed,  that  all  the  filver  may  be  diflblved.    If  the 
ration  has  been  performed  flowly>  thercmai 
gold  will  have  ftill  the  form  of  dif^ind  nu 
which  are  to  receive  (blidity  and  colour  by 
as  above  directed,    if  the  operation  h»  been 
formed  hailily,  the  gold  will  have  the  appcax 
of  a  black  mud  or  powder,  which  after  j 
wafhings  with  pure  water  mufl  be  melted. 
fi3vcr  mav  be  recovered  by  precipitating  it 
the  aqunfortis  by  fmall  plates  of  copper 'thro\ 
l()ng  with  the  liquor  into  glafs  veil  els.    A  c 
deraWe  heat  is  required  to  accelerate  this  pn 
tation.    Dr  Le^^Ts  lays,  he  has  obfcrved  that 
the  aquafortis  was  peife«5tly  ^turated  witik  1 
no  precipitation  was  occafioned  by  pjates  of 
per,  tin  a  drop  or  two  of  aquafortis  was  ai^^ 
the  liquoTf  aixl  then  the  precipitation  bcgai 
continued  as  ufual.    The  precipitated  filver 
be  well  waihed  in  boiling  water,  and  fiifcd 
fomc  nitre ;  the  ufe  of  \Aidi  is  to  fcorify  an 
preous  particles  which  may  adhere  to  the  r 
From  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquaforti8>  i 
pignwnt,  called  vekditer,  is  obtained  by  ] 
pitatign  with  whiting.    Nates  to  Chttn.  Di3. 
3.  Parting  &y  Cementation.  Cohcf^n 
TED  Parting  is  performed  by  cenjentation, 
is  ufed  when  the  quantity  of  gold  is  fo  gr 
proportion  to  the  filver,  that  it  cannot  be  f< 
ted  by  aqirafortis.    (See  Cement,   $   4.) 
operation  is  done  in  the  following  manne 
cement  is  fh-fl  prepared,  compofed  of  4  ps 
bricks  powdered  and  lifted,  of  one  part  of 
vitriol  calcinated  till  it  becomes  red,  and  c 
part  of  common  fait.    The  whole  is  ^ry 
rate>y  mixed  together,  and  a  firm  pafle  is  m 
it  by  moiflening  it  with  a  Kttle  wate^  or 
This  cement  is  called  ce^runt  rcyaU  fecaul 
jcnfsployed  to  purify  gold,  which  was  ftyled 
chemifts^  the  lung  of  mttaJs^    The  goki  to 
mentcd  is  to  be  reduced  to  thin  plates,  as 
fmail  pieces  of  rtK)nej.    At  the  bottom  of  tl 
cible  or  cementing  pot,  a  firatwn  of  cecn 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  is  to  be  putr  whic 
be  covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  uporr  tbef,^ 
ther  ftratum  of  cement  is  to  be  laid,  and  theijfj 
plates  of  gold,  till  the  cniciUe  is  fiftcd  w\tl 
alternate  ftrata  of  cement  a«d   of  gold.  ^ 
whole  fs  then  to  be  covered  with  a  !id,  whi< 
to  be  luted  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fand.  ' 
pot  is  to  be  placed  in  a  furnace,  or  oven, 
heated  by  degrees  till  it  is  moderately  t^^^  w 
heat  is  to  be  continued  during  24  hours. 
heat  mufl  not  be  fo  great  as  to  melt  the  s 
The  pot  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  gold  is  t 
carefully  feparated  from  the  cement,  and  b< 
at  difcrait  times  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure 
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fff.  This  gold  is  to  be  cflaycd  upon  a  touch ftonc 

(Tcthcrwilic;  andif  rtbe  found  not  fufiBcicntly 

^Li  .ricj.  it  ii  to  be  cemented  a  ad  time  in  the 

u.-rroaMcT.   The  fulphuric  acid  of  the  bricks 

ir4  <iihi  cudncd  vitriol  difcngages  the  acid  of. 

fSe  cwinion  fait  doring  this  ccnientation :  and 

taatjc'd  di(ro!vc3thc  filvcr  aUayed  with  the 

p^mi  iepiaics  it  by  that  means.— This  txpe- 

iwirprorc-?,  that  although  the  muri;itic  acid, 

•4%l»  liquid,  canqot  attack  iilver,  it  is  ncver- 

tMiap^JAcrftil  fa! vent  of  that  metnL     But  for 

rtiipttpdt:  jt  mud  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the 

fj^tinptmif  extremely  concentrated,  and  af- 

•^ *ilh  a  conliderable  heat.     Ail  thefc cfrcum- 

rwcti  are  oniied  in  the  concentrate<i  parting. 

rtiaopcrinicnt  proves  alfo,  that  hotwithftanding 

-  ifidcarcuraftanccs,  which  favour  the  adtion 

ibemuHitic  acid,  k  is  incapable  of  diffolving 

.'^*  ^^'y^  the  muriatic  acid  in  this  ftate  more 

■^  J  viiLJves  the  (iiver  than  the  nitrous  acid 

li  tfit  pelting  by  aquafortis,  fincc  this  opc- 

iLya^jc«cti>  well  when  the  filver  is  in  fo  Omall 

ior^pOTtion  --that  it  would  be  prOte^ed  from 

^adkffi  0^  tht  nitrous  acid  in  the  ordinary  part- 

2£.  Iftfcad  of  fca-fa»t,  nitre  may  be  ufed  with 

^^^^flaHj;  becauie  the  nitrous  acid  ib  then  put 

>  ^c  to  attack  the  filvcr,  notwithftanding  the 

• '2%  of -old  which  covers  it. 

Paitijig  bv  Fusion,  or  Drv  Parting,  is 

^^^*°>«1  bjr  fulphur,  which  has  the  property  of 

«»|esfi)7  with  Blver,  wbiU  it  does  not  attack 

y^  Vm  iDtthod  of  feparatiMg  thefe  two  me- 

«««i4bcthe  chcapeft,  the  moft  expeditious 

^  rrT^fTt  of  any,  if  the  ftilphur  could  dilTolve 

1  Separate  it  from  the  gold  as  well 

^  nitrous  acid  does:  but,  on  the 

r;  obliged  to  employ  a  particular 

kind  of  concentration,  to  begin 

-  fulphur  aiiaved  with  eold.    Then 

-  -  i  *  jublefomc  fufions  m nil:  be  made, 

-^^^  which  we  are  obliged  to  add  different 

"''^^^^  fubftanceji,  and  particularly  the  me- 

•      c  the  ftrongefl:  affinity  with  fulphur, 

:*i  ipitation,  which  in  that  cafe  does 

_jV !  "^^P*  us  of-  pure  gold,  but  a  gold  ftill 

;^»tli  much  fiJvcr,  and  even  with  a  part  of 

1^^ '"^  metals ;  fo  that,  to  complete  the 

-^■^  is  neceflary,  and  alfo  part- 

•f^^ortis.    It  is  therefore  evident,  that 

Jfost:OT  cjght  not  to  be  made  but  when  the 

^«f  blver  with  which  the  gold  is  allayed  is 

"^  l!u'  the  quantity  of  gold  which  might 

'^'^  In-  i\ie  ordinary  parting  is  not  fuffici- 

cpences;  and  that  it  is  only  pro- 

^^trtiiug  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in 

"^^rJJ^^tJty  of  filver.    As  this  dry  parting  is 

'™^  and  even  expenfivc,  it  ought  not  to 

f***3tcn  but  on  a  confiderable  quantity  of 

"  J*^«f  ^^  gold.     Accordingly    Cramer, 

►iQUinder,  and  all  good  chemifts  and 

f^99t  procefTes  for  the  dr)-  parting,  re- 

l^oniy  in  fuch  cafes.     As  this  opcr 

[[ftto"^?  a  fnjall  quantity  of  gold  from 

*"^  r  of  filver  is,  notwithllanding  its  in- 

i^approved  by  Schlutter,  ShefTcr,  and 

I  and  pra^ifed  in  Ilmtz,  we  ihall 

Lewii,  in  his  Hi/lory  cf  CoU^  has 

(bbjt^»    The  rood  advantageous 
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method  of  Separating  a  fmall  poftioif  org6ldfrt)m 
a  large  one  of  filver,  appears  to  be  by  fulphur; 
wh'ch  unites  with  and  fcorifies  the  Iilver  without 
afft^ing  the  gold  ;  but  as  fulphurated  filver  do  en 
not  flow  thin  enough,  to  fuffer  the  fmaH  particles 
of  gold  diffbfcd  through  it  to  reunite  arid  fettle  at 
the  bottom,  fome  addition  is  neceffary  for  delec- 
ting and  carrying  them  down.  In  order  to  the 
commixture  with  the  fnlphor,  50  or  60  ib,  of  the 
mixed  metal,  or  as  much  as  a  Urge  crucible  will 
receire,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced  into 
grains,  by  f  (king  out  the  fluid  matter,  with  a 
frtiall  crucible  made  red-hot,  and  pouring  it  into 
cold  water  fkirred  with  a  rapid  circular'  motion. 
From  f  to  I  of  the  granulated  metal,  according 
as  it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  referved,  an4 
the  reft  well  mingled  with  -J*  of  powdered  fulphur. 
The  grains  enveloped  With  the  fulphur  are  again 
put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  gentle  for 
fome  time,  that  the  IJlvef  before  it  melts,  miy  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  fulphur;  if  the  fire 
be  haftily  urged,  great  part  of  the  fulphur  will  be 
diflipated,  without  adting  upon  the  metal.  If  to 
fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pur*  filver  be  xdded, 
the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  thert  X 
diftindt  fluid  not  mifcible  With  the  other.  The 
particles  of  gold,  having  no  affinity  with  the  ful- 
phurated filver,  join  themfelves  to  the  pure  filver, 
wherever  they  come  in  contaA  with  it,  and  arc 
thus  transferred  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
more  or  lefs  perfe<ftly  according  as  the  pure  filver 
was  more  or  lefs  thofoughly  diffufed  through  the 
mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a  part  of  the  granu- 
lated metal  was  referved.  The  fulphurated  maf$ 
being  brought  into  perfedt  fufion,  and  keptmeltr 
ed  for  near  an  hour  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible* 
one  third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in ;  and 
as  foon  as  this  is  melted,  thp  whole  is  well  ftirred, 
that  the  firelh  filver  may  be  diftributed  through 
the  mixed  to  coUedt  the  gold  from  it.  The  ftir- 
ring  is  performed  with  a  wooden  rod ;  ;jn  iron 
one  would  be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  fo  as  to 
deprive  the  mixed  of  its  due  quantity  of  fulphur, 
and  likewife  render  the  fubfecfuent  purification  of 
the  filvcr  more  troiiblcfomc.  The  fufion  being 
continued  an  hour  longer,  another  third  of  the 
unfulphurated  grains  is  added,  andan  hour  after 
this  the  rt^mainder ;  after  which  the  fufion  is  fur- 
ther continutrd  for  fome  time,  the  matter  being 
ftirred  at  kail  every  half  hour  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  the  crucible  keptclofely  covered 
in  the  intervals.  The  (Ulphurated  filver  appears 
in  fufion  of  7^  dark  brown  colour;  after  it  has 
been  kept  melted  for  a  certain  tinn.e,  a  part  of  the 
fulphur  having  efcaped  fi-orp  the  top,  the  furfacp 
becontes  white,  and  fome  Hight  drops  of  filvcr, 
about  the  fize  of  pcafe,  are  perceived  on  it. 
When  this  happens,  which  is  commonly  in  about 
three  hours  after  the  laft  addition  of  the  referred 
grainsT,  looner  or  later  according  as  the  crucible 
has  been  more  or  lefs  clofely  covered,  and  the 
matter  continued ;  for  otherwife  more  and  iporv* 
of  the  filver,  thus  lofing  its  fulphur,  would  fub- 
fide  and  mingle  with  the  part  at  the  bottom  in 
which  the  gold  is  iolle<^cd.  The  whole  1*  pour^ 
ed  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed  and  duly  heat- 
ed ;  or  if  ^hc  quantity  is  too  large  to  be  fately 
lifted  at  once,  a  part  is  fiift  taken  out  from  ilv 
II;  t'- 
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top  Witli  trkmW  crucible,  and  the  irft  pourca  in- 
to  the  mortar.  ^Thc  gold,  ditFufcd  at  rtrft  through 
the  whoic  mafsy  is  now  found  coUedted  into  a  part 
of  it  at  th^  bottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as 
much  as  was  relerved  unfulph united.  This  part 
•  may  be  Oeparatcd  from  the  lulpburated  fiivcr 
<above  it  by  a  chiflel  and  hammer ;  or  more  per- 
iSedly,  the  furface  of  the  lower  mafs  being  gene- 
rally rugged  and  ur*e^uaJ,  by  placing  the  whole 
Ipafs  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a  crucible :  the 
fulphufrited  part  quickly  melts,  leaving  unmelted 
that  wl'ich  contains  the  guld,  which  may  thus  be 
completely  feparated  fiorn  the  other.  Tbtf  ful* 
phurated  fiiver  is  elTaycd  by  keeping  a  portion  of 
it  in  lu^on  in  an  opt;n  crucible  til|  the  fulpbur  is 
|!iiTipated,  and  then  dliToiving  it  in  aqua  fortis, 
li  It  Aiould  ftdl  be  found  to  contain  any  gold,  it  is 
/tp  be  melted  agam ;  a&mucb  more  uni'uipbu rated 
^Ivcr  i6  to  be  added  as  was  employed  in  each  of 
l)|e  formi^r  ioje^ioiis,  and  the  tulion  continued 
^bout  an  hour  and  a  ha  f.  Tbe  gold  thus  coliec* 
ted  into  a  part  of  the  filvcr  may  be  further  con* 
4Cf  ntr^ted  into  a  fmallrr  part,  by  granuiating  the 
/n^fs  aiid  r^pcatipg  the  whoic  procrCs*  The  ope- 
/atiOM  may  be  agaui  and  again  repeated,  till  fo 
much  of  the  (ilver  is  feparatcd,  that  the  remainder 
nay  be  parted  without  much  expence.  This  pro.' 
ice&,  according  to  M.  Schlatter,  is  pradifed  at 
Kammefbcrg  m  Lower  Hartz.    The  prevailing 
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which  they  jvrap  round  the  lower  p.irt  of  Ik  vd 
fel,  leaving  the  upper  part  uncovered,  that  the] 
may  fee  the  progrcfs  of  the  ojm  ration  j  and  ovf 
this  cloth  they  apply  a  compolition  of  clay  am 
hair.  Schlutter  advifcs  to  put  the  parting-glaffe 
containing  fome  water,  and  ftipporttd  by  UcvtA 
with  fire  under  tliem.  When  the  heat  commua 
cated  by  the  water  is  too  great,,  it  may  be  dim 
nifbed  by  adding  cold  w4tcr ;  which  muft  be  do( 
very  carefully  by  pouring  agaiuft  the  lidcs  of  rt 
pan,  to  prevent  too  fudden  an  application  of  col 
to  the  parting-glafs.  The  intention  of  this  go 
trivance  k,  that  the  contents  of  the  glaflev 
thefe  {hould  break,  m4:>  be  rtceived  bylhecopp 
veil'el.  Into  a  glafs  15  inches  high,  and  io'  or 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  plactd  in  a  copp!Lf,pafl . 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  15  inches  wide  at  t^Pr^w 
JO  inches  high,  he  ul'uallypiit  about  Souiuof » 
tal.  with  twice  as  much  aquafortis. 

U.)  *  PARTISAN.   «./.   [paw/an^Vxmi 
I.  A  kind  of*  pike  or  halberd. — 

Let  us  '      J 

Make  him  with  our  pikta  and  patilfi^ns 
A  grave.  Shake/pi  art^^Btfm 

Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  judriijhn?     &k 
a.  [From  parti,  French.]    An  adhtrrcut  to  a  I 
tion. — Some   of  thefe  partt/anj   concluded* 
government  had  hired  men   to   be  bound  i 
pinioned.   Mdifwu — I  would  be  ^ad  an^  >a 


met4)  in  the  ore  of  Rammeliberg  is  lead  :  the    /an  would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  ita^on,  thai, 

Quantity  of  lea^  is  <it  jmoll  4p  lb.  on  a  quintal  of    """^^  r^i«.4;.,e  ^^a  t^..^..  ^ ,.  ;*k  ,..^  :«  • 

joo  lb,  of  the  ore^  The  lead  worked  off  oij  a  tell 
or  copcaye  hearth  yields  about  i|o  grains  of 
^Iver,  ^d  the  ^Vtfx  contains  only  a  384th  part  of 
gold ;  yet  this  littie  quantity  of  goM)  amounting 
Scarcely  to  a  thii<l  pf  a  crain  in  a  hundred  weight 
<Df  this  orci  16  thus  coTledled  with  profit.  The 
autho^  ^ve^cneDtioned  confines  this  method  of 
Reparation  to  fuch  fiiver  as  is  poor  in  gold,  and 
reckpns  parting  with  aquafoitls  more  advantage- 
ous wh^re  the  go}4  amounts  to  abovra  64lh  of 
the  filyer :  he  advi^s  alfo  not  to  attempt  concen* 
trating  thip  gpl4  tOP  far,  as  a  portion  ot  it  will  air 
ways  be  taken  up  again  by  the  fiiver.  Mr  Schcfr 
fer,  however,  febtes  (in  the  Swedyh  Memoin  for 
i75>)b  ihat  he  has  by  this  method  brought  the 
^oid  to  perfipd  finenefs  1  and  that  he  ha?  likewife 
colle^lea  ^l  tjic  gold  which  the  fiiver  contained ; 
the  fiiver  of  the  l^ft  gperations,  whiph  had  taken 
up  a  pprtion  of  the  gold,  being  rfferve<}  to  be 
woikcd  over  i^gain  with  a  frelh  quantity  of  gold, 
h  U  ing  (liver.  The  fulphurated  (iiver  is  purified 
l)y  continuing  it  in  fulion  for  fome  time  With  a 
large  furtiice  expofed  to  the  air  j  the  fuiphur  ^r^ 
dually  exhales  and  leaves  the  fiWcr  entire. 

pAaTiNG-GLAsi,'if,  n,  /.  Glal's  vetlcis  ufed 
for  parting  gold  and  iilver.  fhty  liavc  the  form 
of  truncated  cones,  the  bottom  being  commonly  ar 
bout  J  inches  udde^  the  aperture  abput  one  or  two 
iiicheti  widCf  •'^nd  the  height  ahout  12  inches, 
Thefe  vpfl^ls  ought  tp  have  been  ^ell  annealed. 


cauie  Clodius  and  Curio  agree  with  ine  in  9 
fingular  notion^  I  mult  blindly  ioiiow  then 
all.  S<ufift.  3.  The  commander  of  a  party 
tached  from  the  main  body  upon'(ipme  fud 
excurfion.  4.  A  comutandcr  s  leading  italf.  d 

{%,)  ^Partisan,  in  the  art  of  war,  (^  i- 
3. J  is  a  perfon  dexterous  in  conimandiiig  a  pii 
who,  knowing  the  country  welj,  is  employed  in 
ting  intelligence,  or  furprifing  the  enemy  s  con 
6cc.  |t  alfo  means  an  oplcer  £*nt  out  with  the  c 
mand  of  a  bo<!y  of  li^Iit  troops.  This  corps  {h_ 
be  compofed  of  infantry,  hght-horfe,  and  hull 

PARTISTAGI^O,  a  town  of  MaritiiiiC  Au 
in  the  province  of  Friuli. 

*  PARTITION,  n.  f.  [parUiion^  Fr.  fn 
Latin.]  j.  The  ^d  of  dividing  ;  a  (jtate  of  \ 
divided.— 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  pane<: 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition^ 
^.  Divilion  J  lVpar«^tion  ;   diftin<5tion.r--We 
in  this  refpe^,  our  clmrches  (lividcd  by  certaii 
fUionjf  although  not  fo  many  in  nux^ibcr  as  l 
Koohen — 

Can  \vc  not 

Partition  make  with  fpetftacies  fo  preciouJ 

•Twixt  fair  apd  fpul  ?  ^       Sh.\k.  Cjm^ 

Vie  ihali  be  winnowM  with  fo  rougli  a 

That  ev'n  our  corn  Ihall  feeni  a£  light  as  < 

And  gooii  from  bad  find  no  partition. 
— The  day,  month  and  year,  mcafurcd  by 
are  ufed  as  ftand^rd  meafures,  as  likely  oth< 


and  chpfen  free  frpm  flaws  j  as  one  of  the  chief    bitrarily  deduced  from  them  by  ^rtr/wiow  or  < 

UJ convenience?  attending  the  operation  ie,   that     *•""    ^-'^ '^'- —     -    ^•"'*   -«:..;  t  ^  r^J 

the  glafles  2^%  apt  tp  crack  ]>y  expofurr  to  cold, 
and  even  wh^n  toucl;ed  by  the  hand.  Some  opcr 
ra.prs  fcpurc  their  ^lafles  by  a  coating.  Fof  this 
puipofe  tliey  Iprtao  a.  mixtuic  of  quick  lime,  flaked 
witU  btLf  and  wjiitca  of  epgs^  upon  Uuen  clotli^ 


tion.  lioUfr  on  Ti^f.  ^.  Paii.  Uivi Jed  fro 
reft  ;  feparate  part.r— 

Lcdg'd  jn  a  fmall  fertit/op.  1 

4.  That  by  which  diherent  parts  are  fep^ 
— It  doth  not  follow,  that  God  doth  teach 
credl  bttweca  I19  and  tl)em  2l  fiarfiti^n  wall  1 
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\h(K£,  R»*rr.— Make  partUions  'of  wood  in  a 
t^iltud,  vitb  boles  in  tbcm,  aiid  mark  the  dif* 
irrct  of  Ihrir  faund  from  that  of  an  hogibead 
t,ZZQVXt£hparu:j';Kj,  Bar  Oft. — ' 

Parili/yJi,  firm  and  furc, 

Tk  wiloi  unJcmt^ath  from  thofe  above 

DividlBg.  AIlL'<m*j  Paradift  Loft. 

-lauiutsourfHdlonshavt  made  in  the  church, 
bcisajptat  ^r////o«  wallto  keep  others  out 
dtbo)  c//5frt/.— At  on«  end  of  it,  is  a  great 
fmaa,  ddigntd  for  an  opera.   AdJi/on, — The 
/«« between  good  and  evil  is  broken  down. 
t^tru  $,  Part  where  fcparaiion  is  made. — 
Tic  n-x>u«d  \va*  novl)  nude,  no  fight  could 
pals 
ifctuixt  the  nice  fariiiionj  of  t  he  grafs.     Dr?  ./^ 
'  r»  Pam!tiom.  1'.  rt.     To  divicTc  into  diftinct. 
pn*.-7htfc  fi<i«  arc  uniform  wijbout,  though, 
^rii^pantuor^d  within.  £aron,  . 
•PARTLET.  n,/,    A  name  z^^cn  to  a  hen; 
k  uTpu]  i^sifcatiun  bcin;;  a  ruff  or  band,  or 
I  tn::^  for  the  fKck,  flu/twcr. — 

Ttou  dot -ird,  thou  art  \v  uman  til  ed ;  unroofted 
Br  *S\  dimcparflrr  here.  ^bakrfpcart^ 

Txd  with  pi:m*d  lutfs,  and  fang,  and/tartUt 

^ijB^pdftUi  was  the  fovercign  of  his  heart ; 

W  Ukr*d  her.  Dnden*s  Fables. 

*  MTiy.  /7^T.  [from  p^rt^  fn  fome  mea- 
t^;«  tomt  degree ;  in  part, — That  part,  which, 
■*  ^ticcuffibg  of  Chr&^  partly  hatn  embraced, 
'^^tal  iicrcaiicr  <;mbrace  the  Cbhftian  rc- 
t;»*,Kttnn  the  chvirch  of  Chrift.  Hookirj^ 
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Would  make  the  great'ft  king  double^to  htfaru. 
nrr'd 

With  tomboys.  Sbakefpeart. 

(I.)  •  PARTNERSHIP.  «./.  [from  partncr.\ 
I.  Joint  intereft  or  property. — 

He  does  poflefTion  keep. 

And  is  too  wife  to  hazaril  partner/hip,  Dryderu 
a.  I'he  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  lame  trade. 
— *Ti8  a  ncceflary  rule  in  alliances,  partner/hips 
and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  Ibruft^ 
regaid  to  the  difpolition  of  thofe  we  have  to  do 
withal.  CEftrange, 

(11.)  pARTNiiiisHip  is  a  contra^  among  two  or 
more  perfona,  to  carry  on  a  certain  buiinefs,  at 
their  joint  expence,  and  (hare  the  gain  or  iofs 
whi^h  arifes  from  it.  Of  this  there  are  four 
kinds. 

1.  Partnershif  IK  Companies  incorpo- 
rated bv  Authority.  A  royal  charter  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  a  company  to  hold  lands,  to 
have  a  common  feal,  and  enjoy  the  othcrr  prie 
v'iUges  of  a  corporation.  A  charter  is  fomctiracs 
prociircd,  in  order  to  limit  the  riik  of  partners;, 
for,  in  every  private  company,  the  partners  arc 
liable  for  the  debts,  Without  ffmitation;  in  cor- 
porated  focietics,  they  are  only  liable  for  their 
Ihares  in  the  (lock  of  the  fiicicty.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  focielies  fometimcs  is  aulhonfcd  by  a^t 
of  parliament;  but  this  high  ikuthority  is  not  nt'^ 
celTai  y,  unlefs  for  conferring  cxclufive  privileges. 

2.  Partnership  4N  Companies,  where  thk 
BUSINESS  is  conducted  BY  OFFICERS.  There 
are  many  companies  of  this  kind  m  Britain,  chief- 


^tto^t  it  rcafonabk  to  do  all  pofliblc  ho-     ly  eftabliihed  tor  purpofes  which  require  a  larger 


i^ii'iamtmories  ;  partly  that  others  might. 
^Gcui^  to  the  £iroc  patience  and  fortitude, 
'^i^'^^tlal  virtue,  even  in  this  world,  might 
w  *^  ts  reward.  NelfQn.—Tht  inhabiUnts  of 
*^V^jii*c  been  always  veiy  notorious  for  lead- 
H}"^ olhusikta  and  pleiifure,  wfuch  I  take  to 
^••c « tjf  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country, 
'u:  ie  aot  raak-e  labour  io  nectifary  to  them, 
^p2nl)  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate,  that 
'ijii  tfe  fibres.  Add'tfon  on  Italy. 
* f AXTKER.  n.  f,  Lfrom  ^«r/.]  i.  Partaker ; 
^'ioc  wLo  ha^  part  in  any  thing;  aCToci- 

•Cr- 

My  noble  partner^ 
J^  ?trt  with  prefent  grace.     5Aa>t.  Macbeth. 
•*^  of  the  race  of  Sem  were  no  partners  in 
^  -^ie^criag  work  of  the  tower.  Raleigh. — 

To  undergo 
J-T-rlf  the  total  crime  ;  or  to  accufc 
f:  ctiicr  lelf,  the  pcrtmer  of  mv  life.      Milton. 

-iiJ.»      "rt^-.      .C     T»      ../T_         1 1 'l 


*^^othtrc 

lad  lA  ycur  ladies  every  one  j  fwcet  partner^ 
^^  flot  yet  forAkc  you.    Shak.  Henry  VIII. 
7»  P^iTKER.  V.  a.  [fiom  the  noun.]    To 
►••jtoailbciale  with  a  partner.— r 
.  A  lady  who 

•*^f  u>A  fift^'d  lo  an  emprey^ 


capital  than  private  merchants  can  command. 
The  laws  with  refpe^  to  thtfe  companies,  when 
not  confirmed  by  public  authority,  are  the  fame 
as  the  following,  butthe'articlcs  o(  their  agreement 
ufually  very  different.  The  capital  is  conde- 
fcended  on,  and  di\nded  into  a  certain  number  of 
Ibarts,  whereot  each  partner  may  hold  one  or 
more,  but  is  generally  reilri^ed  to  a  certain  num- 
ber. Any  partner  may  transfer  his  (bare;  and 
the  company  muft  admit  hisaflignee  as  a  partner. 
The  death  of  the  partners  has  no  effedt  on  the 
company.  No  partner  can  aft  perfonally  in  the 
affairs  of  the  company:  but  the  execution  of  their 
bufmefs  is  intruded  to  officers,  for  whom  they  arc 
fefponfible;  and,  when  the  partners  are  numer- 
ous, the  fuperintendency  of  the  officers  is  con:".- 
mitted  to  diredors  chofen  annually,  or  at  other 
appointed  times,  by  the  partners. 
3.   Partnership,    in    occasional    joint 

, .    -'    -  -  r- —  '"- TRADE,  is  where  two  or  more  merchants  agree  to 

~JH|^  Lbg  of  Pcrfia,  had  an  heaven  of  glafs,  employ  a  certain  fum  in  trade,  and  divide  the 
■^K-^-gin  hi«  eflate,  he  trod  upon,  calling  gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  as  the  adventure  is  brought 
J**^ brother  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  partner  to  an  iflue.  This  kind  of  contract  being  gcix* 
•^'^ftari,  Peacham. — The  foul  continues  in  rally  orivate,  the  parties  concerned  are  not  li- 
*  ajiioa,  all  her  partmr  is  again  qualified  to  able  for  each  other.  If  one  of  them  purchafe 
*»«canip4ny.  Addifon.    %.  Qne  whp  dances    goods  on  truft,   the  fiirnilhcr,   wto  grants  the 

credit  through  confidence  in  him  alone,  has  nd 
recoiyrfe,  in  cafe  of  his  tnfolvency,  againfl  the  Ot 
ther  partners.  They  are  only  anlwerable  for  the 
fhare  of  the  adventure  that  belongs  to  the  infoU 
vent  partner.  If  it  be  propofed  to  carry  the  ad- 
venture farther  than  originally  agreed  on,  any 
partnp  may  withdraw  hi^  iutcreA  \  and  if  it  can- 
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iWi!  be  fqjaratcd  f|rotn  the  other?,  may  xnfift  that 
the  whoJe  (hall  be  brought  to  an  iffue. 
/ 4.  Partnership  i?^  standing  Companies 
il  geherallv  eftaWiftied  by  written  contra^  be- 
tween the  parties,  where  the  ftock,  <he  firm,  the 
duration,  the  divifion  of  the  gain  or  lofs,,arKi  o- 
ther  circumftances,  are  hiferted.  All  the  part- 
ners are  generally  authorifed  to  fi^n  by  the  fiim 
of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may  be 
confined  to  fome  of  them  by  particular  agreement. 
The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubfcribed  at  the 
place  where  the  cppartntry  is  cftabhfhed.  If  i 
partner  has  occafion,  when  abfent,  to  write  ai 
letter  relating  to  their  affairs^  he  fubfcribes  his'^ 
own  name  on  account  of  the  company^  When' 
the  faiAe*  partners  carry  on  bufinefs  at  different' 
places,  they  generally  choofe  different  firips  for! 
each.  l*Iie  fignatui^e  of  each  partner  is  gencratty 
fcnt  to  new  cornefpondents-,  and  when  a  part- 
ner is  admitted,  aJthough  there  be  no  alteratiotf 
ih  the  firm,  his'fignature  is  tranfmitted,  with  an 
intimation  of  the  change  in  the  copartnery  to  alf 
fheir  COrrcfpondcnts.  H6u(es,  that  have  been  long 
eftkblifhed/ often  retain  the  old  finn,  though  all 
tlie  original  partners  be  dead  or  withdrawn.  No 
partner  is  liable  to  make  good  the  lofs  anting 
f;-om  his  judging  wrOng  1n  a  cafe  where  he  had 
authority  to  a^.  If  he  exceeds  his  power,  and 
<hV  event  prove  unfucccfsful,  he  m«ft  bear  the 
lofe ;  but  if  it  prove  fuccefsful,  the  gain  belongs 
to  the  company:  yet  if  he  acquaints  the  company 
immediately  of  what  he  has  done,  they  muft  ei- 
ther acquiefce  therein,  or  leave  him  the  chance  of 
gain,  as  well  as  the  rilk  of  lofs.  All  debts  con- 
ira^cd  under  the  firm  of  .tl\e  company  arc  bind* 
ing  on  the  whole  partners,  though  the  money 
was  borrowed  by  one  of  them  for  his  private  ufe, 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  reft.  And  if  a  partner 
exceeds  his  power,  the  others  arc  neverthelefs  o- 
bliged  to  implement  his  engagements;  though 
they  may  render  him  refponfible  for  his  mifbe- 
haviour.  Although  the  ftims  to  be  advanced  by 
the  partners  be  limited  by  the  contra^,  if  there 
be  a  bfeceflity  for  raifing  more  money,  to  anfwer 
emergencies  or  pay  the  debts  of  the  company,  the 
partners  muft  ftirnifh  what  is  neceflary  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fliares-  A  debt  to  a  company  is  not 
cancelled  by  the  private  debtis  of  the  partner ; 
and  when  a  partner  becomes  infolvent^  the  com- 
pany isjiot  bound  for  Ws  debts  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  his  fliare.  The  debts  of  the  company  arc 
preferable,  on  the  company's  eflcds,  to  the  pri- 
vate debts  of  the  partners.  Partnerfhip  is  gerte- 
rally  diiTolvcd  by  the  death  of  1  partner ;  yet, 
when  there  are  more  partners  than  two,  it  may, 
by  agi^e^raent,  fubfift  among  the  furvivors,.  Some- 
times it  is  ftipulated,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  a  partner,  bis  place  (hall  be  fupplied  by  his 
fon,  or  fome  other perfon  condefcended  on.  The 
contract  ought  to  Ipccify  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  the  furviving  pnrtners  Ihall  reckon  with 
the  executors  of  the  deceafcd  for  his  (hare  of  the 
flock,  and  a  reafonablc  tinftc  allowed  for  that 
purpofe.  When  a  partner/hip  is  dilTolved,  there 
are  often  outftanding  debts  that  cannot  be  reco- 
vered for  a  long  time,  and  effects  that  cannot  ea- 
fily  be  difpofcd  of.  The  partYierfhip,  though  dif- 
folvcd  in  other  rcfpcds,  ftill  (ubfiits  for  the  nu- 
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riagement  of  their  outftanding  affairs ;  and  ll 
money  ariling  from  them  15  divided  among  t 
partners,  or  their  reprefentatives,  when  it  is  ni 
vtrred.  But  as  this  may  protra^  the  final  fctt] 
ment  of  the  company's  aftairs  to  a  ve^y  incon 
nient  length,  other  methods  are  fomttimcs  ul 
to  bring  them  to  a  conclnfion,  either  in  con 
que  nee  of  the  original  contrad,  or  by  agrecini 
at  the  time  of  diffblution.  If  a  partner  withdraw 
he  continues  refponfible  for  his  former  partn 
till  it  be  publicfy  known  that  he  hath  done 
A  deed  of  reparation,  regiftered  at  ^  public 
fice,  and  announced  in  the  Gazette,  is  fuffici 
prefumption  of  fuch  notoriety . 

(i.)  PARTON,  LGael.  i.  #.  the  hill  top,]  a 
nri)  of,  ScotUfid,  in  Kirkcudbrightlhire,  5  m 
(quare,  about  xi  miles  from  the  fea.  Tht  ai 
(k»ubriou8;  the  fu  if  ace  hilly;  the  foil  light  i 
fandy ;  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  tht  d 
crops.  About  400  acres  are  under  oats.  ! 
watered  by  the  Dee,  the  Ken,  and  7  fmail  lal 
abounding  with  trout?:.  The  population  in  15 
was  409  ;  inert afe  13,  fince  1755:  nnniber 
h».  rfes,  1 20 ;  Ihecp,  3000 ;  goats,  60 ;  and  W 
cattle  1000.  There  arc  relics  of  a  Druidical  ciri 
and  2  artificial  mounts.  * 

(z.)  Parton,  a  village  in  the  above  pari(h,v 
a  church,  halt  a  mile  from  the  conftux  of 
Bee  and  the  Ken. 

(p.)  Parton,  a  fea  port  of  England,  in  0 
berland,  3  miles  N.  of  Whitehaven. 

•  PARTOOK.  Prctetite  o?  tartake, 

(i.y  PARTRIDGE,  if./,  [tenirx,  Tr.pen 
Welih;  pcr^ixy  Lal.]  A  bird  ot  gam-.— Thj^  I 
is  come  out  to  fcek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  fc 
z  partridge  in  the  mountains,  i  Sam,  xxvi.  to, 

(».)  Partridge,  in  ornithology.  Sec  T 
RAO.  The  places  partridges  delight  in  moft 
corn  fields,  efpecially  whilft  the  com  grows, 
under  that  cover  they  (belter  and  breed ;  and  \ 
arc  firequented  by  them  when  the  com  is 
down  for  the  grain.  In  the  furrows,  amongft 
clots,  branches,  and  long  grafs,  they  hide  I 
themfelvcs  and  coveys,  which  arc  fometimc 
in  number,  nay  30,  in  a  covey.  When  wint 
arrived,  and  the  ftubble  fields  are  ploughed 
or  over-foiled  with  cattle,  partridges  lefort 
the  upland  meadowfi,  and  lodge  in  the  dcad-g 
or  fog  under  hedges,  amongft  mple-hills  or 
der  the  roots  of  tree?  ;  fometimes  they  refoi 
coppices  and  under-wood s,  efpecially  if  any  c 
fields  arc  adjacent,  or  \vhere  there  i^  grown  brc 
brakes,  fern,  &c.  In  harveft,  when  every  fie 
full  of  men  and  cattle,  in  the  day  they  arc  t\ 
in  fallow  fields  adjoining  to  com  fields,  w 
they  lie  lurking  Jill  evening  or  morning,  and 
among  the  (heaves  of  com.  This  bird  contribut 
Much  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  that  man] 
pedients  Were  formerly  in  uli;  to  take  them  s 
Having  deceived  the  timid  creaturei*  by  an  h^ 
imitation  of  their  notes,  it  was  eafy  to  ei 
them  into  the  fnare ;  but  their  deftru^ion  is 
almoft  entirely  refervcd  for  the  murderous , 
of  the  fportfman.  The  partridges  of  Abylfinij 
faid  to  be  as  large  as  capons*  \ 

PARTRIDGEFIELD,   a  townAiip  of  >j 
chufetts,  in  Bcrkfhirc  county;  118  miles  V 
Bofton:  containing  1041  citizens,  in  1795* 
♦  PARTURIE] 
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*  PAJrtTTRIENT.  ii^r.  [/tfrttfnw,  Latin.]  A- 
iuut  to  bnng  forth. 

:i.)  •  PARTORITION.  If./  [from  partuHo, 
Ltfin.]  Tbf.ftitcof  bcipg  about  to  bring  forth. 
-C'fflfbrmition  of  partsh  required,  not  only  un- 
to tk  prrtioui  conditions  of  birth,  but  alfo  unto 
tK  partvitm  or  very  birth.  Brovm. 

^i.)?iRTURiTiOBi  ii  ratbcr  thea^  of  bringing 
forJ),  or  being  dcbvcnrd  o^  youngs     $ee  Mix>- 

VtfilT. 

(i.)*  PARTY.  «./  [(ortcy  Fr.]  x.  A  number 
r/  pcr^i  confederated  by  fimilarity  of  defigns 
cTojonjoi  in  oppofition  to  others ;  a  fadion.— 
ITira  toy  of  thefc  combotauts  (trips  his  terms  of 
ubi^Ditj,  I  (hall  think  htm  a  champion  for 
t:^K  icid  not  the  Oavc  of  viin  glory  or  a  partj, 
Uit.^'Dia  account  of  parij^  patches  will  ap- 
pciT  improbable  to  thofir,  who  live  at  a  diftance 
froo  the  faihionablc  world.  Addifon.-^Party  wri- 
fr»  ire  ib  ienfible  of  the  fccrct  virtue  of  an  m- 
^w4^  thai  tbcy  never  mention  the  cj — n  at 
brtl  SpeSator. — thxi  party  rage  in  women  on* 
h  hm  to  aggravate  animofities  that  reign  a- 
wogtieo.  Ad£fon. — ^As  he  never  leads  the  con-* 
Miiioo  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  party  dif- 
^^  I  litcncd  to  him  with  pleafure.  'tatter. — 
bwana  becvcen  thofc  of  the  lame/0/t/,  exposes 
to  totbeir  enemies.  Pope, — ^The  moft  violent 
^^acB  arc  fuch,  as,  in  the  conduift  of  their 
t'ti,  bitt  difcovercd  lealt  fenfc  of  religion  or 
'^^^'iity.  S«w/?.  a.  One  of  two  Ktigantsw — When 
JfltMtkariog  a  matter  between  ^nff  and /ar//, 
j^fdedwith  the  cholick,  you  make  faces  like 
"*>*mi  vA  dtfrnife  the  controverfy  more  en- 
f*|W  by  ywr  hearing :  all  the  peace  you  make 
a  Aciratfe,  is  calling  both  partUi  knaves.  Sbak, 
-•Tbe  caale  of  both  forties  (hall  come  before 
•f  jw^gw.  Kx^ius  xxii.  9. — If  a  bifhop  be  a  fartj 
^  fait  and  cxcoromunicatea  his  adverfary; 
TO  aCDOUBTmication  (hall  not  bar  his  adverfary 
™  bi  adion.  Aytiffe.  3.  One  concerned  ia 
■BTifiir.— 

FrccM  aod  enfrancbis'd  not  2.  party  to 
Tbc  aa{cr  of  the  king.  Sbak. 

1  do  fofped  this  trafh 
7o  be  sporty  in  this  injury.  ^bak» 

*^  to;  pef(bns  engaged  agam(t  each  other. — 

IV  peace  both  partus  want  is  like  to  la(i. 

DrydetK 
1-Cjdc;fidc.— 

-Efk  ame  in,  to  make  their ^r/j  good.  Dryd. 
»  A  (ded  aflembly.^ 

ra  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head.  Pope. 
2;«tht  dergy  wouid  a  little  ftudy  the  arts  of 
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^^    w.  w^^w,  .w  thickly  placed  .^ 

^M»st  (he  was  afraid  Ihe  (hould,  with  nifh- 
yjTOgh,  (top  the  fpeech  of  the  bmentablc 
^Wi^.— The  mini(ter  of  iuftice  may,  for 
<wn»pk  virtuoufly  will  tnc  execution  of 
"•i  wMc  pardon  another  for  conlangumr- 
»  vntuoufly  may  dcfire.  HooJier. — If  the 
"Wd,  that  the  fariy  (Jain  was  of  Engiiffi 
iCi-^  been  a^udged  felony.  Davies. — 
[  Jf '•o  britig  me  to  the  forty?  SbaJk.— The 
I  ^stOBted  into  the  noitms,  cagfcs  the  partf 


to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.  jiibot.^The  iraagint^ 
tion  of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  jiecdful  to  con- 
cur ;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  wounded.  Btffow.— There  is  nothing  It  ft 
to  be  done  by  the  offended  party ^  but  to  return  i(^ 
charity.  TVijrZDr.— Though  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another,  yet  ike  party, 
who  has  the  advantage,  ufnally  magnifies  the  ine- 
quality. CoiHer.  8.  A  detachment  of  foldiers  : 
ais,  he  commanded  the  party  fent  thither. 

(a.)  Party,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  party  ; 
joined  with  a  party.  The  authorities  above  quot» 
cd  by  Dr  Johnson,  (§  i,  def,  i.)  of  "  party 
patcbejf  party  <wnterjf  party  rage,  and  party  di/- 
putejf*^  arc  plainly  examples  ot  the  adjeShe  noun, 
and,  ought  not  to  have  been  adduced  as  examples 
of  the  naufi  fuitjiantrve^ 

(3.)  Party,  m  a  military  fenfe,  (§  i,  drf.  8.) 
a  fmall  number  of  men,  horfe>  or  foot,  fent  upoii 
any  kind  of  duty ;  as  into  an  enemy's  country  t(> 
pillage,  to  take  prifoners,  and  to  oblige  the  coun- 
try to  come  under  contribution.  Parties  are  often 
fent  out  to  view  the  'roads  and  ways,  get  intelli- 
gence, fcek  forage ;  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe  the 
enemy  upon  a  march:  they  are  aUb  frequently 
fent  upon  the  flanks  of  an  army  or  regiment,  to 
diicover  the  enemy  if  near>  and  prevent  furprife  or 
ambufcade. 

(4 J  Party,  in  heraldry.    See  Parti. 

*  Party-coloured,  adj,  [party  and  coloured*] 
Having  diverfity  of  colours. — 

The  fulfomc  ewes, 
TTien  conceK^ine^  did,  in  yeaning  time. 
Fall //ir/fco/otfrV  lambs.    SJbaJ^.  Merch.  ofVen^ 
— The  leopard  was  valumg  himfelf  upon  the  luftr^ 
of  hhpariy'eoloured  (kin.  VEftrange.-^ 

Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party^co, 
/oarV  cloth.  l>ryd. 

ConltrainM  him  in  a  bird,  :md  made  him  fly 
With  partycQlourd  plumes  a  chattering  pie. 

Drydsn. 
—1 1o€(ked  with  as  much  pleafure  upon  the  little 
party^oioured  afl*cmbly,  a»  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. 
SpeSator, — 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  mouth 
With  files  G^ party-coloured  fruits.  Philips^ 

Four  knaves  in  garb  fuccin^,  a  trufly  hainiy 
Axi^  party-coloured  troops,  a  (hining  tralu. 
Draw  forth  a  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.  Pope. 

*  Party-Jury.  »./.  [In  law.]  A  jury  in  fome 
trials*  half  foreigners  and  half  natives, 

*  Party-man.  «./.  [party  and  man,]  A  fa(^i- 
ous  perfon ;  an  abettor  of  a  party. — 

*  Party- WALL.  »./,  [^nf^  and  fivalh]    Wall 
feparates  one  houfe  fifom  the  next. — *Tis  an 

among  bricklayers  to  work  up  a  whole 
the  party-twaUsf  before  they  work  up  the 

(l.)  PARU,  in  ichthyology,  a  very  fingular  A- 
merican  fl(h.  It  is  broad^  flat,  and  rounded  ;  not 
very  thick,  and  ufually  of  about  5  or  6  inche*? 
long,  and  more  than  4  broad.  \i  has  fix  fins,  one 
large  and  lon^,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on 
the  belly  behind  the  anus ;  each  of  thcfe  rcacht** 
to  the  tail,  and  has  towards  the  end  a  long  firing 
or  cord,  made  of  a  fingle  filament,  that  on  the 
back  fin  being  longer  than  that  on  the  bj'lv  ;  be- 
hiod  the  gilU  it  has  alfo  two  fins  of  two  fingerg 

breadth 
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ftreidth  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  two  others  on 
the  belly,  which  are  very  narrow  5  its  head  is 
(mail,  and  its  mouth  dcvated  and  (ina]],  and  fiir- 
niftied  with  fmall  teeth ;  its  fcalcs  are  of  a  mode*> 
rate  fize,  and  arc  half  black  and  half  yellow,  fo  that 
the  fifli  appears  of  a  Wack  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  half  moons ;  its  gills,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  its  fins,  arc  alfo  yellow ;  and  ft  has,  on 
each  fide  near  the  head,  a  yellow  fpot ;  it  is  eat- 
able. 

{%.)  Paru,  in  geography,  a  fort  of  Brazil,  in 
Para,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  AmazoaJ  Lon.  s3» 
10.  W.    Lat.  I.  30.  S. 

PARVICH,  an  Hland  of  Maritime  Auftria,  near 
Dalmatia,  and  one  of  the  beft  peopled  and  moft 
confiderable  of  thofc  which  arc  under  the  jurifdic- 
lion  of  Sebeoico.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
fifhcrmcn,  and  perfons  who  follow  agriculture.  It 
contains  many  Roman  antiquities,  which  (how  that 
It  was  a  Roman  ftation.  It  feems  to  be  among 
the  number  of  thofe  iOands  which  Pliny  calls  O- 
ladujptf  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  inverfion  of 
)«r»f>ji2fr,  which  means  iU'fotmdin^  or  noijy.  It  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  extremely  fertile.  Every  pro- 
duft  fucceeds  in  perfection  there ;  particularly 
vines,  olives,  mulberry  trees,  and  fruits.  The  af- 
pc^  of  this  ifland  is  very  pleafant  at  a  diftance. 
The  name  Pamich  is  derived  from  its  being  ihtjirjl 
ifland  met  with  on  going  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Sebenico ;  for  the  Ulyric  word  parvi  fignifies/rV/. 

PARVICHIO,  an 'ifland  of  Maritime  Auftna, 
on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  S.  of  Velia,  one  of  the 
Quamafo  iflands.    It  has  a  harbour  called  Dubnz, 

*  PARVIS.  «./  [Fr.]  A  church  or  church- 
porch:  applied  to  the  mootings  or  law-difputes 
among  young  ftudents  in  the  inns  of  courts,  and 
alfo  to  that  difputation  at  Oxford,  called  iifptita- 
tio  in  p(2rvir,  Qailey* 

*  PARVTTUDE.  «.  /  [from  parvus,  Latin.] 
Littlenefs;  minutenefs.  Notiifed. — The  little  ones 
of  panvituJc  cannot  reach  to  the  (amc  floor  with 
them.  GlarfviUe, 

*  PARVITY.  II.  /.  [from  parvus,  LaL]  Little- 
nefs ;  minutenefs.  Not  ufed. — What  are  thefe  for 
finenefs  and  parvity,  to  thofe  minute  animalcula 
difcovercd  in  pepper-water?  Ray, 

PARULIDES,  in  furgery,  tumours  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  gums,  commonly  called  f^iim  boils* 
They  are  to  be  treated  with  diicuticnts  like  other 
inflammatory  tumours. 

PARUS,  the  TiTMOtTSE,  in  ornithology,  a^e- 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafleres.  The  bill 
is  very  entire,  covered  at  the  balis  with  hairs ;  the 
tongue  is  tnincatcd  and  hairy.  There  are  14 
fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefc : 

I.  Parus  Biarmicus,  the  bearded  titmou/e,  haS 
a  fhorr,  ftrong,  and  vcr>'  convex  bill,  of  bo2f  co- 
lour ;  the  head  of  a  fine  grey ;  the  chin  and  throat 
white ;  the  middle  of  the  brcaft  flefh<olpured : 
the  fides  and  thighs  of  a  pale  orange ;  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  and  back  of  orange  bay ;  the  tail 
is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long ;  the  legs  of 
a  deep  fhining  black.  The  female  wants  the  flefh- 
colour  on  the  breaft,  and  a  triangular  tuft  of  black 
feathers  on  each  fide  the  bill  which  adorn  the  male. 
They  are  found  in  marihy  places. 

a.  Parus  CjCRULEUs,  the  blue  titmoufe,  is  a  very 
beautiful  bird.    The  bill  is  fliort  and  dulky  j  thd 


crown  of  the  head  a  fine  blue ;  from  the  bi 
the  eyes  is  a  black  line ;  the  forehead  and  ch 
white ;  the  back  of  a  yellowilh  green ;  the  Ic 
fide  of  the  body  yellow ;  the  wings  and  tail  1 
the  former  marked  tranfverfely  with  a  white 
the  legs  of  a  lead  colour.  They  frequent  ganj 
and  do  great  injury  to  fruit  trees,  by  bnufioj 
tender  buds  in  fearch  of  the  infefts  which  \\{ 
der  them.  They  breed  in  holes  of  walls,  m 
la  or  14  eggs. 

3.  Parus  candatus,  tke  hn^^-taiki  titmoi 
about  5  J  inches,  long  and  7  inches  broad.  Th 
is  blacky  very  thick  and  convex,  dittcring  frq 
others  of  this  genus.  The  toji  of  the  head, 
the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mixed  w 
few  dark  grey  feathers :  this  bed  of  white  i 
tircly  furroundcd  with  a  broad  ftroke  of  b 
which,  rlf.ng  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  mini 
pafles  over  each  eye,  unites  at  the  hind  part( 
head,  and  continues  along  the  middle  of  the 
to  the  rump.  The  feathers  on  each  fide  q 
"black  firoke  arc  of  a  purplifh  red,  as  are  tho 
mediately  incumbent  on  the  tail.  The  tau 
longeft,  m  proportion  to  the  bulk,  of  any  I 
bird,  being  in  length  three  inches,  the  fort 
unlike  that  of  a  magpie,  con  filling  of  la  fc; 
of  unequal  lengths,  the  middlemoft  tb^  1(> 
thofe  on  ^ach  fide  growing  gradually  ^ 
Thefe  birds  arc  often  fcen  paffing  through  oil 
dens,  ^oing  from  one  tree  to  another,  as  if  ii] 
road  to  fome  other  place,  never  making  auj 
They  make  their  ncfts  with  great  elegance, 
oval  fliape,  and  about  eight  inches  Jeep,  I 
near  the  upper  end  a  hole  for  admifiion.  T 
ternal  materials  are  mortes  and  lichens  cui 
inten\foven  with  wool.  On  the  infulc  it  I 
warmly  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers, 
female  lays  from  10  to  17  eggs.  The  youi 
low  their  parents  the  whole  wmter ;  aj^d,  (it 
flimnefs  of  their  bodies,  and  great  length  c 
appear,  while  Hying,  Hke  as  many  darts  cutti 
air.     See /^/£7/^  CCLXVIII. 

4.  Paries  cristatus,  the  crefleJ  tUmoufc,y 
13  pennyweight ;  the  bill  is  bl.ick,  with  a  f 
the  fame  colour  above  it ;  all  the  upper  \ 
the  body  grey;  the  neck  and  under  par 
white,  unth  a  faint  tin«5lure  of  red,  which  ii 
eft  juft  below  the  wingfi.  The  legs  ifre  of 
colour.  It  erefts  its  crown  feathers  intg  s 
They  inhabit  th^  warm  part?  of  North  An 
and  frequent*  foreft-trees,  feeding  upon 

5.  Parus  »Ujoitff  the  great  titmou/e,  h 
head  and  throat  black,^  the  cher:k8  whit 
back  green,  the  belly  ycUowifh  ^irrccn,  ( 
in  the  middle  by  a  line  of  black  which  exl( 
the  vent  J  the  rump  a  bluilh  grey,  the  lej 
lead  colour,  the  toes  divided  to  the  very 
and  the  back  toe  very  large  and  ftrong,  T 
ciesJ  Tomelimes  vifit  our  gardens  ;  but  for  th 
part  inhabit  woods  where  they  build  in 
trees,  laying  about  ten  eggs.  They  feed  on 
which  they  find  in  the  bark  of  trees.  In 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchicf  by  picjring 
tender  buds  of  the  fruit  trees,  JLike  woo 
ers,  they  are  perpetually  running  up  and 
the  bodies  of  trees  in  queft  of  fotxL  This 
has  three  cheerful  notcs«  which  they  bcsi° ' 
in  February.  * 
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^pARr*  Pesdulinus,  /Ar  REMCZ,  0\  fmall 
U^mtjt.  It  is  often  found  in  LKhuanial  Mr 
Co\f,  in  M«  Travels  through  Poland,  gives  t!ie 
Wk»ring  account  of  this  little  animal.  **  The 
TroDfinus  ftra<f^ur?  of  its  pendent  neft  induced  me 
to  ft^t  aa  cnp^ving  of  fjoth  that  and  the  birds 
tharf.lTCR.  (See  Plate  %6f.)  Th^y  are  the  fmalleft 
fp<>kj  rf  titnaicefc  The  hea4  is  pf  a  pale  bluilh 
iftrolour;  the  fore  part  of;  the  neck  and  the 
tea  DfT^rd  with  red ;  the  belly  white  j  wingS 
hvi\  hack  and  nimp  of  a  yellowiih  ruflr  colour; 
ijaU  feirhfrs  cfnereout,  with  the  exterior  iides 
e^?f ;  fie  tsil  ruft-coloored.  'Xhh  male  is  fingU" 
My  liiftif.guifhed  from  the  fem.ile.  by  a  pair  of 
hi\ck  pcinicd  whifkcrs.  Its  nefl  is  in  the  ihape  of 
i  lo3g  purfe,  which  it  fonns  wHh  amazing  art,  by 
inUTJrca\ii>g  down,  godamcr,  and  minute  fibre^ 
m  a  clofc  and  compa<S  manner,  and  then  lining 
iht  in  We  with  down  alone,  fo  as  to  make  a  fnug 
an^wirm  lodge  for  its  young  brood.  The  en; 
tncice  IS  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and  round,  tvith  its 
ftlrc  more  ftrongly  marked  than  the  reft  of  this 
rjr.3U4  fabric  :  the  bird,  attentive  to  the  prefer\a- 
tioQ  of  its  eggs  or  little  ones  from  noxious  animals, 
fufp^d*  it  at  the  IcJVer  end  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Ccuiicr  twigs  of  a  willow  or  fome  other  tree  over 
i  rrrcr.  Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  titmice,  it  lays 
vt)y  fjuT  or  fiTc  eggs :  polTiWy  Providence  hath 
iTTliiiitd  this  fcantincfs  of  eggs  to  the  remiz,  be* 
<i'i4  by  the  fingtilar  inftin<S  imparted  to  it,  it  is 
^rabbd  to  fccurc  its  young  much  more  effctftual- 
tr  ftcm  <lfftni<flioh,  than  the  other  fpecies  which 
«VT  prolific." 

;.  Pups  Virgimianus,  the  yfHoeiv  rumpy  is 
fiXmd  m  WrpTkiA ;  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  a  yel- 
kw  ijwt  on  it ,  rump.  All  the  reft  of  the  feathers 
«c  brown,  with  a  flight  tin<fture  of  green.  They 
fw  abnat  the  bodies  of  trees ;  and  feed  on  infecfts, 
♦^id!  th^  pick  from  the  crctices  of  the  bark. 

PARUTA,  Piul.  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in 
I'^ic;  ditbnguifhed  for  bis  learning,  and  know- 
\^zz  Vi  a  Statcfman.  Ite  filled  fcverai  hi^h  offi- 
fn ;  »a3  ftnt  on  fevei-al  embaflics ;  was  appoint- 
<A  jovcmor  of  Brcfcia,  and  procurator  of  jSt 
Mart;  ffl  all  which  ht  ftiowed  great  abilities  and 
ffo^f.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  upon  Tacitus  :  a. 
PtJitial  Difcourfts  t  3.  A  Treatile  of  the  Pcrfec- 
t«m  of  the  Pohtical  Life :  4.  A  Hiftory  of  Venice, 
fewn  15 1 J  to  15  >i,  with  the  War  of  Cyprus;  all 
B  lulun.    He  died  in  i^yS. 

PAKWAN,  a  town  of  Cabul,  63  miles  NW.  of 
C^S^l. 

KRWI8.  a  town  of  Tirol,  18  miles  WNW. 
t^lfifpruck. 
PARYS,  or  Paris,    Sec  Paris,  N^  4. 
PARYSATIS,  an  infamous  Pcrlian  Queen,  wife 
^  Dmus  Nothus,    and  mother  of  Artaxerxcs 
»emon,  and  Cyrus  the  yotinger.     Hci-  partiali- 
t?Sw  Cynw  jcd  her  to  commit  the  greateft  injuf- 
Sfcand  b^^rharities ;  and  ihc  poifoned  Statira,  the 
'fifeof  Anaxentes.    Sec  Persia. 
p    U'\  •  FAS,  0.  /.  iFrench.l    Precedence ;  right 
I  ^fMJy  foremoft.— iWhen  (be  came  into  any  full 
I  tfoBbly,  Ihc  would  not  yield  ihcpas  to  the  beft 

I      (t)  Pas,  in  geographV,  a  town  of  France,  in 
*«^.of  the  Straits  ot  Calais  5   6  tailcs  E.  of 
^^m,  and  13^  SW.  of  Arras* 
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(3.)  Pas  de  Calajs,  or  Straits  of  CAtAifi 
Ste  Calais,  N""  4.  alio  Dover^^N**  9. 
.  PASAICK,  a  large  ritr^r  of  I^ew  Jcrfcy,  which 
rifes  in  Morris  county,  runs  11  miles  SE.  thcil 
turn*  NE.  and  receives  a  large  fuppW.  of  w?tcr« 
from  the  rivers  Romqpack,  KinewOod,  and  Pe- 
gunnock  ;  then  running  NE.  pJilfes  by  the  lowri 
of  Pattcrfon,  over  the  LittJe  and  Great  Falls ;  ^U 
ter  which,,  it  runs  ieveral  miWs  SE.  and  S.  and 
falls,  into  Newark  bay,  where  its  rnouth  is  406 
yards  broad*  It  is  navigable  10  mijes  Up  to  the 
Great  falls,  where  it  is  40  yards  broad,  and  falU 
over  a  rock  80  feet  perpendicular.  There  is  il 
bridge  over  this  riv^r  40  feet  long. 

PA!>AKAMENITZ»  a  toWq  of  fiohemia,  in 
fchrudim  ;  8  miles  WNW.  of  Politzka.     .. 

PASANGA,  an  iflrind  in  the  E.  Indian  Qccan  %' 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  ?.  lo.  S. 

PASARGAi5a,  a  town  of  terha>  neat'  Cara- 
rhania,  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  fpot 
where  he  conquered  Aftyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
Ija  were  afterwards  crooned  in  it.  ^trabOi  15* 
Plin.  viii,  26.  H^rod.  i,  1%$* 

PASARGADifi,  one  of  the  nobleft  families  of 
ancient  ^erfia.  The  Achemenides  were  a  tribe 
of  it. 

(i.)  PASCAGOOLA,  or  )  a  town  of  \^^eft  Flo* 
,  (1.)  PASCAGOULA^  J  rida.  Lon.  88.  3a. 
W.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

(2.)  Pascagpuva;  a  river  of  Gtorgia,  ^hicH 
nins  thrdu>;h  W.  Florida,  pafles  the  above  town, 
to  which  jt  gives  name,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mt5:ico,  by  fevenl  mouths,  which  occupy  a  fpace 
of  near  4  miles }  which  is  one  cor]tinued  bed  ot 
oyfter  (hells.    It  is  navigable,  above  150  rtules. 

(i.)  PASCAL,  Stephen, a  French  gentleman,  of 
an  ancient  family,  born  in  1588.  He  was  prefi- 
dent  of  the  court  of  aids  in  Auvergne )  he  was  a 
very  learned  man^  ah  able  mathematician^  and  a 
f^ierid  of  Dcfcartcg.  Having  an  extraordinary 
tendernefs  for 'his  only  fdn,  he  quitted  his  office 
in  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled  at  Paris  in 
1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leifure  for  the  in* 
(lru<5lioa  of  him  ;  and  Blaife  never  had  any  ma* 
fter  but  his  father* 

(2.)  Pascal,  Blaife;,  one  o^  the  gfcateft  gcni- 
ufcs,  and  beft  writers  France  has  produced,  wa» 
bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvcrgne,  in  1623.  Front 
his  infancy  he'pave  proofs  of  a  very  extraordina* 
ry  capacity,  tih  father  had  kept  ail  mathertiati- 
cai  books  out  of  his  way,  left  they  fhould  inter* 
rupt  his  ftudy  of  the  languages ;  biit,  by  intuitioa 
alone,  he  advanced  conliderably  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  without  knowing  a  (ingle 
term.  He  underftood  Euclid^s  Elements  as  foon 
as  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  them.  At  16  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  ^  Treatife  of  Conic  SeSiom,  whicll 
was  accounted  by  the  molt  learned,  a  mighty  ef- 
fort of  genius.  At  19,  he  contrived  an  admiVable 
arithmetical  machine,  >Vhich  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  man  verfed  in  fcience.  About  this 
time  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was  in 
confeqtience  obliged  to  fufpend  his  labours  for  4 
yearn.  In  his  23d  year,  having  fcen  Torricelli'j 
experiment  refpcding  a  vacuum  and  the  weight 
of  the  air,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  thefc 
objcds  ;  and  he  publiftied  the  rcfult  of  a  variety 
of  experiments,  In  two  fmall  trcatifes,  the  onecn- 
I  titled 
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titled,  A  Di/fertaflon  on  the  EqwHbrium  of  Li- 
qiion  ;'  and  the  other,  An  EJfay  on  the  JVright  of 
tfjc  Atntofphere.  Thcfe  kbours  procurtci  him  fo 
much  re:jutAtion,  that  the  greatefl  mathemati- 
cians and  philofophers  of  the  age  consulted  him 
about  fuch  difficulties  as  they  could  not  foive. 
But  his  career,  though' brilliant,  was  ordained  to 
be  but  (hort.  His  health  declined  fo  rapidly,  that 
he  was  oblig^cd  to  renounce  all  fevcre  ftudy,  and 
betook  himfelf  to  devotion,  which  he  carried  to 
luch  a  miflaken  degree,  as  to  infli(5t  on  himfeif 
the  moft  fevcre  tortures.  He  died  at  Paris  i66i, 
argcd  39  years.  Lcfides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  Lettres  P'^bvinciales^t  fatirizing 
I4ie  Jefuits,  and  fome  religious  pieces.  His  works 
were  coIle<fted  by  B-olTu,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

PASjCATAQUA.    See  Piscataqua. 
.      ( I .)  *  PASCHAL.  ndj\  ( pafal,  French  :  pafcha- 
///♦Latin.]     1.  Rclatmg  to  the  paflbver.     a.  Rc- 
laiing  toEafter. 

(1.)  Paschal.    See  Passover  and  Easter. 

PASCOMAYO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Peru,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sana,  and  bifhopric  of  Traxilio. 

PASCUAR,  or  Pasquaro,  a  town  oi  Mexico, 
hi  Mechoacan  ;  18  miles  SW.  of  Mechoacan. 

PAS-EP-A,  the  chief  of  the  Lamas,  particular- 
ly eminent  for  having  invented  characters  for  the 
Moguls.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Chi- 
rtcfe.  There  is  dill  at  Pekin  a  myau  or  temple, 
built  in  honour  of  Paf-ep-a  in  the  time  of  the  Mo- 
gul ''mperors.     He  died  in  1279. 

PASEWALK,  a  town  of  Pomeranra,  on  the 
Ticker,  by  which  it  exports  poods ;  belonging  to 
Prullia.  It  hae  iron  works,  and  iies  21  miles  W. 
of  Old  Stettin,  and  66  SSE.  of  Stralfund.  Lon. 
31.  41.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  53.  47.  N. 

*  PASH.  n,  /.  [pax,  Spaniih^  a  kifs.]  A  face. 
Hanmer, — 

Thou  want'ft  a  rough  pajh,  Shak, 

•  To  Pash.  1/.  a.  [perjfen,  Dutch.]  To  ftrike ; 
tv  cruih. — 

Y\\  paJh  him  o'er  the  face.  Shak. 

Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  rais'd 
My  heavy  hanger,  like  a  mighty  weight, 
To  fall  ^Vi6pap>  thee  dead.  Dryden. 

PASIGRAPHY,  n,f.  Lfrom  n^.  all  or  ^vbclr, 
Xwd  y?«^«',  to  write,l  "  the  art  of  wiitnig  on  any 
£ihjedl  lb  as.  to  be  underflood  by  ail  nations.*' 
Schemes  of  Unitersal  Characters,  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe  have  been  propoftd  by  different  in- 
gtt.ious  men  ;  (Sec  Character,  §  If,  i.  N"*  5,) 
l%iit  the  practicability,  of  introducing  fuch  charac- 
ters to  luiiverfal  ufe,  is  generally  doubted.  *•  In 
Fra'^ce,"  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Glcig,)  **  where 
rv.-ry  thing  is  admired  that  is  new,  and  every  va- 
^•^ry  of  a  pretended  philofopher  thought  pr.iCli- 
e*tl>ie,  a  propofal  has  been  made  to  introduce  one 
rtniverfal  language  into  the  world,  conftruCted  by 
a  few  metaphyficians  on  the  laws  of  human 
bought.  And  to  thiA  language,  in  its  written 
fbrm,  is  to  he  given  the  name  of  Ptijigrap/jy** 
(60  the  Df  fpcils  it.)  "Such  readers  as  think 
tJ^is  idle  dream  worthy  their  attention,  (which  is 
^<\r  from  being  the  caf-  with  us,)  will  find  fcime 
Mujtrniou^  tfioughts  on  the  hiftory'of  a  Philofo- 
•  »>ti!od  Language,  in  the  ad  vol.  of  Nichplfon^s 
ro'fT'iiil  of  Natural  Philofophj^  &c.      Eoc,  Brit* 
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PASIPIiAE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daugbCef  c^ 
Apollo,  by  Perfeis,  and  wife  of  Minbs,  king  0 
Crete,  and  mother  of  the  Minotaur.  Sec  Dada 
Lus,  N°  I,  Minos  II,  and  Minotaur. 

PASITANO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Naples,  oi 
the  bay  of  Salerno,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Amalfi 
famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  Flavins  Ben] 
bo,  oi-  Gioi.^,  the  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  Coin 
pafs.     See  Bembo,  N"*  i. 

PASITHEA,  one  of  the  three  Graces. 

PASITIGRIS,  a  name  of  the  Tigris. 

PASKA,  a  town  of  A  Vica,  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
Fonia,  where  the  king  keeps  a  ganriloD.  It  is  fui 
rounded  with  6  rows  of  palifadoes. 

PASMAN,  an  ifland  of  Maritime  Aullria,  W 
the  coaft  of  Dalmatia  ;  18  miles  long,  and 
broad  ;  containing  7  villages,  a  convent  in  i1 
Centre,  and  a  monaltery  on  its  E.  point.  It  i 
bounds  with  vines  and  olivcf,  and  the  people  hal 
oil  and  wine,  Sec.  in  plenty. 

PASOMDSO,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  48  miles  in  d 
cumfercnce.    Lon.  X12.  10.  E.  Fctro.  Lat.  i\ 

42.  N. 

PASOR,  Matthias,  a  learned  German  &m 
of  the  17th  century,  born  at  Herbornc,  in  Wd 
phalia.  He  becatne  profeflbr  of  divkiity  at  Cri 
ningen,  and  afterwards  of  mathematics  at  Heid^ 
burg.  On  the  invafion  of  the  Palatinate,  hec;»n 
over  to  England,  and  read  k^res  at  Oxford,  <I 
Hebrew  an<l  mathematics ;  and  was  aftcrwan 
appointed  profcfi'or  of  oriental  languages  in  iU 
univerfity.     He, died  in  i^j^. 

PASPALUM,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Dig 
nia  ordtr,  betonging  to  the   Triandria  clafs 
phnts;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking un(| 
the  4fh  order  Gra'fiina. 

(i.)  PASPAYA,  a  mountainons,  but  fertile pr 
vince  of  Peru  in  La  Ptata ;  abounding  in  gra 
and  fruitb. 

(2)  Pas  PAY  A,  a  town  in  the  above  proving 
120  miles  from  the  city  of  Piata. 

PASQUA,  A  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  GalicI 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  the  N.  Pacific  Oce;^ 
25  miles  SE.  of  Cape  Corientas,  and  310  W. 
Mexico. 

PASQUARO.    See  Pascuar. 

PASQUATAQUA.    St.- Piscataqua. 

(i.)  *  PASQUE-FLOWER.  «.  /  [pul/atil 
Lat.]     A  flower.  Mill. 

(2.)  Pasque-flower.  See  Akemoke,  } 
III. 

PASQUETANK.    Sec  Pasquotawk. 

(i.)  PASOUIER,  Stephen,  a  learned  Freil 
lawyer,  poet  and  hiftorian,  born  at  Paris,  in  15! 
He  became. an  advocate  in  parliament, afterwa^ 
counfellor,  and  at.  laft  advocate  gemral,  unj 
Henry  III.  all  of  which  he  filled  with  abilities  a! 
reputation.  .  His  works,  which  Were  publiih 
together,  confift  of  letters,  Inquiries,  Pocq 
Portraits,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  5cc.  His  poe 
entitled  Puc^f  occalioned  by  his  obferving  a  f| 
on  the  bread  of  the  learned  Catherine  De  Rochi 
made  no  fmall  noifc.  He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  j 
i6r5>  aged  87. 

(2—4.)  Pasquier,  Theodore,  N'fcolas,  ai 
Guy,  fons  of  the  preceding,  were  alfo  eminc 
for  learning.  Theodore  was  colleague  and  fu 
ceflbr  to  his  father  as  advocate  general ;  Guy  w 

audit 
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aih^itorofaccompts  and  Nicobs  was  mafttrr  of 

rtjjoffti.    He  publiflied  LrtUrji  containing  d'f- 

ttiHb upoo  the  occarrcncts  in  France,  in  the 

m?niofH«-ary  IV.  and  Lewi*  XIII. 

'      RiSQUiL   See  Pasquinade,  }  I. 

PASQinMANS.    See  Parquimans. 

(UPASQQIN,  a  mutilated  ita  ue  at  Rome,  in  a 

CQr»rrfUiepaiacc  of  the  Ufini.     It  takes  its 

tathmacob'.crof  that  city,  called  Pafqtun^ 

fis^iibbis  fneersand  g'tbes,  and  who  divcrt- 

r.b^  hfpai&ug  his  jokes  on  all  that  went 

teT?iiibitftrfct.  After  his  death,  as  they  were 

<^3yap  the  pavement  before  his  door,  they 

f;^:^!  is  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  ancient  gladi- 

tor, rcK  cvt,  but  maimed  and  haiffpoiledi  this 

JiftictQpio  the  place  where  it  was  f;?und.  and' 

kr  ccaoon  confent   named    it  P^fquipi,    Since 

t^  time  ail  Ciiires  are  attributed  to  that  figure  ; 

isdarf  cither  put  into  its  mouth,  or  pafted  upon 

if,  J' if  they  were  written  by  P.ifqtiin  redivivuh  ; 

ff^  tick  are  addrcfled  by  Pafqiiin  to  Marforio, 

wibiT  ftatae  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  is  attack- 

f«,  Paii^uiiideftndb  him  y  and  when  Pa^iuin  is  at- 

Utid,  MijforioalRfts  him  in  his  turn ;  that  is,  the 

p^i^fDAketheflatiiesfpeakJAift  whattheypleafe. 

\il*pA$QuiH,  pAsoUiL.  >«.  /    [from  paf- 

(li  •PASyUJNADii.         5  quino,  a  ftatue  at 

tvxat,  to  wbich  they  affix  any  lampoon  or  paper 

tfkmciiobfcrvation.]     A  lampoon.~He  never 

*^  aaf  pafquiis  that  wtre  dropped  up  and 

^^  Hkw^— The  pa/qtdlty  Jampoons,  and  li- 

***i*t8Kcl  with  now-a-days,  are  a  fort  of  play- 

2^  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  without 

"aSfittwKcr  wit.  TatUr, 

U)i?i$QuiNADE  is  a  fatirical  libel  fattened 
^^abc  of  Pasquin  :  thefe  are  commonly 
'^'tiy,  and  pointed  ;  and  from  hence  the 
^  uj  ban  applied  to  all  lampoons  of  the  fame 

.  ^  P.ISQUOTANK,  a  c6unty  of  N.  Carolina, 
oLlmjo  diftriA  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cam- 
^  E.by  CuTnt'Jck,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
■^  ^.  by  Parouiraans  county.  Id  i  795,  it  Lon- 
[^"•ciji-^citjz^rns,  anc>i62.^  flaves.  A  county 
I  *:u!ity  at  the  court-houfc  the  ift  Monday 

**)*tti,  June,  Sept.  and  Dec. 
'  J^?4iQUOTANK,    a   Hver  of  N.   Car.olina, 

■J"^  10  Great  Difmal  Swa;r.p,  and  running 
**5.bf  W.and  then  ^^.  palTes  Hertford,  and 
I^^RtolbemarlcSound. 

it;  'PASS.  n.  r.  Irrora  the  vrb.]     i.  A  nar- 
iwtitnnct ;  an  awmie.— 

The  ftraight  pafs  was  damm'd 
^^  dead  men.  Sbak, 

'**<**d  be  eafy  to  defend  the  pajfij  into  the 
'•^cqiatry,  that  the  king's  army  Ihould  newer 
*«*5toaiicr.  C/tfr.— Truth  is  a  ftrpng  hold, 
.  ^«ce  u  properly  the  undcrftanding*s  lay- 
2^^ to  ft-;  (o  that  it  muft  be  perpetually  ob- 
Jy^aHthe  arcnues  and  pajfts  to  it.  South,  a. 
2*^J 'o»<J.— The  Tyrians  had  no  pafi  to  the 
^^  but  through  the  territory  of  bulomon. 

P<f  tcmpu  the  pafs.  Dryien, 

j*|oa:ifiion  to  go  or  come  any  where. — They 
J~l[*«6  all  that  come  in,  and  fend  them  to 
Jj'^^ry,  with  their  fafe  coududt  or  fnfs^ 
'*<W(ii'^po6tion.  Spevfer.--^ 
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When  evil  deeds  have  their  permiflive/^. 
And  not  the  punilhmcnt.  Sbak* 

Civt  (\\i\cX.  pafs 
Through  your  dominu)ns.  Skajt, 

If  ever  fnte  would  figti  my  pafs ^  delaid 
It  fhould  be  now  no  more.  Chapman* 

— A  gcntieman  had  a /wt/J  to  go  beyond  the  fcas. 
Claren,  4.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impo- 
tent perfons  are  ftnt  to  their  place  of  abode.  5. 
Pulh  ;  thruft  in  fencing. — 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  bafer  nature  cornea 
Between  the  ptk'^i  and  fell  inccnfcd  points- 
Ot  miijhty  oppofites.  Shak, 

— The  kiiij;  hath  laid,  that  in  a  doxen  paffs  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  ftiail  not  exceed  you  three 
hits.  Shak.-^ 

With  feeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd; 
But  made  the  dcfperate/cj^j,  when  he  finii'd. 

6.  State ;  condition. — To  what  a  pa^s  are  our 
miud?>  brought,  that,  from  the  right  line  of  vir- 
tue, are  wryed  to  thefe  crooked  Ihifts?  Suiney.^- 
After  King  Henry  united  the  rofes,  they  laboured 
to  reduce  both  Enj^liJh  and  Iriflj,  which  work,  to 
what  pitfs  and  perfcdion  it  was  brought,  in  queen 
Elizabeth^  reign,  hath  been  declared.  VarvU/s 
Slate  of  Irclan.^, — 

Thou  did*ll  to  this/^,  my  afFe^ions  move. 

Chapman, 
— \  am  now  brought  to  fu  .h  pafs^  tRat  I  can  fee 
nothing  at  ali.  L*EJirange, — Matters  have  been 
bn^upht  to  this  pafs^  that  if  one  among  a  man's 
fons  had  any  blemifti,  he  laid  him  afide  for  the 
miniftry.  South, 

(a.)  A  Pass,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  a  ftrait  and 
diffioulL  pauagc,  which  fhuts  up  the  entrance  m- 
10  a  country. 

{3  )  Pass.     See  Pass  ado,  §  t, 

(4.)  Pas's  Parole,  in  military  affairs,  a  com* 
mand  given  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  rear,  by  paifing  it  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

Ci.)  *  To  Pass.  t.  n,  [pafjin  French;  pafus^ 
a  ftep,  Latin.)  i.  To  go;  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  to  be  progrellive.  Commonly 
with  fome  particle. — 

Teli  him  his  long  trouble  hpajjing 

Out  of  this  world.  Sbak. 

— If  I  have -found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  n  >t  a-, 
<Wi\yU■(^^c\  thy  iVrvant.  Ce?w^j.— While  my  glory 
pajfcih  3/,  I  will  put  thte  in  a  clift  of  the  rock, 
and  will  cover  thee,  While  \  pais  by.  Exo4us  xxxiii. 
ai. — Thus  will  I  cut  off  him  \\\^\.  pajtth  out^  and 
him  that  rcturneth.  Eztkiri  xxxv.  7. — This  heap 
and  this  pillar  be  witnefs,  that  I  will  not  pa*'s  o'ver 
to  thee,  and  that  thou  fhall  oot  pafs  over  it  and 
this  pillar  unto  me  for  harm.  Gemfis  xxxi.  5a.— 
An  idea  of  motion  i\o\. paJ/Jng  ofit  is  no  better  than 
an  idea  of  motion  at  reft.  Lode. — 

He  ftlt  their  fleeces  as  thty  pafs* J  along.  Pbpe» 
— If  the  caufc  be  vifibie,  we  llop  at  the  inftm- 
ment,  and  feidom  pafs  on  to  him  that  dirc<f^ed  it. 
Wakes  Prep,  for  Death.  2,  To  go j  to  make  a- 
way. — 

Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 

With  pafjing  through  the  brakes.  Drydctt. 

3,  To  make  a, change  from  one  thing  to  anotiier. 
•—Others  diilatisficd  with  what  they  have,  and 
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pot  trofting  to  thofc  innocent  ways  of  getting 
more,  fall  to  others,  and  pajs  from  ju(^  to  unjult. 
,  IfentffU,     4.  To  vqnifh  ;  to  be  loft. — 

Beauty's  a  charm,  but  fuon  the  charm  will 
/>f3  J.  Poiith, 

I.  To  be  fpe^t ;  to  go  away  progrcflivcly. — The 
time,  when  the  thing  exifte<i,  ib  the  idta  of  that 
Ipace  of  duration,  which  ^/7^*i  between  fume  fix- 
ed period  and  the  being  of  that  thinfr.  LocJke. — 
One  who  t^xc^  his  thoughts  very  intent»y  on  one 
thine,  fo  a^  to  take  but  iittle  notice  of  the  fuccef- 
iion  i)f  ide^s  that  pa/j  in  his  mind,  whiJft  he  is 
taken  up  with  thatearneft  contemplation,  lets  flip 
out  of  his  account  a  pood  part  of  that  duration, 
and  tHinks  that  time  fhorter  than  it  is.  Lqake.  <^ 
To  be  a^  an  end  5  to  ]>e  over.— 

Eag^er  Romans,  e^c  all  rites  were  pqfl. 
Did  let  too  foon  the  facred  eagle  fly.      Dry  den. 

7.  To  die :  to  pafs  from  the  prefeiit  life  to  ano- 
ther ftat^,-L 

The  panga  of  death  do  make  him  grin  \ 
Difturb  J»»m  not,  let  him  pafs  peaceably,    ^bak. 

8.  To  be  changed  by  rcu'ular  graUation.— Inflam- 
mations are  tranfl^ted  irom  other  parts  ta  the 
lungs;  a  pleunly  eafjly  p^tjfitb  into  a  peripntn- 
xnony.  Arbuthnot,  9.  T  >  go  beyond  bounds. 
Obfolctc.—Why  ^hi'<^<?^j,  Mr  Ford: — you  are 
ll^t*to  go  loofe  any  lon^'<  r.  Sbak.  10.  To  be  in 
any  ft.ite. — I  will  caufe  you  ^opufs  under  the  rod. 
MzskUly  XX.  37.  i\.  T^  be  enaAc(U— Many  of 
the  nobility  fpok^  m  parliament  agamfV  thofe 
things,  which  were  mo(\  pateful  to  his  majefty, 
and  which  ftili  pn/Ted  Clarendon, — Neither  of  thefe 
|)ills  have  yet pofjcd  the  houte  of  Commons.  Savi/ll. 
34.  To  be  cffe<;tcd;  loexift.  ynufs  this  mayl>e 
thought  a  noun  with  the  article  fupprefled,  and 
be  explained  thus:  it  came  to  the  pa/j  that. — I 
bavc  luard  it  enquired,  how  it  might  be  brought 
to  pn/j  that  the  church  fl^ould  every  where  have 
able  preachers.  Hodker* — When  the  cafe  required 
dilHinulation,  if  they  ufed  it,  it  came  io pajs  that 
the  former  opinion  of  their  good  faith  made  them 
almoft  invilible.  Bacon.  13.  To  gain  reception  ; 
fo  become  current :  as,  this  money  will  not  pafs. 
•^That  trict,  faidlhe,  will  not  ^/^  twice.  HwU- 
^r4j.— Though  frauds  may  pafs  upon  men,  they 
arc  as  open  as  the  light  to  him  that  fearches  the 
heart.  V Efirange.^T^cvc  excellencies  \^'iil  not 
fa/s  for  fuch  mthe  opmion  of  the  learned.  Dryd. 
r-Falfe  eloquence  ^fl/^f^  only  Where  true  is  not 
linderftood.  Felton. — The  grofleft  fuppofitions 
^/i  upon  them.  S<wift.  14.  To  be  ptadifed  art- 
|Uily  or  fucccfsfuily. —  ' 

This  practice  hath  moft  fhrcwdly  paft  upon 
thee.  '  Shak. 

15.  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  ill. — This  won''t 
pafs  for  a  fauU  in  h'un,  'till  'tis  proved  one  in  us. 
^tterbury.  1 6.  To  occur;  to  be  tranfafted.— If 
^vt  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  fpirils,  we  muft 
have  rccouift  to  our  own  confcioufnefs  of  what 
p^jjfs  wiihm  our  own  tnind.  Watt.  17.  To  be 
^oie.— Pr<)vidcd  that  no  indireft  ad  pafs  M^oxi 
them  to  defile  them.  Taylor.  18.  To  heed;  to 
icg.ird.     Not  in  ufe. — 

'   .   Aa  for  thel'e  Inken-coited  flaves,  I  pafs  not. 

Sbak. 
2S'  To  detwrminc  finally;  to  ju  Ige  capitally.  —  ' 
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Well  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life. 
Without  the  form  of  jurtice.  Sha 

ao.  To  be  fupremely  excellent. — 
Sir  Hudibras's^^A;^  worth, 
The  manner  how  !  e  falli'  d  forth.    Underwoc 
2|.  To  thruft  ;  to  make  a  pu{h  in  fencing. — 
To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  tbct: pafs  thy  pnn^ 

Sk 
They  lafli,  they  foin,  t\\cY  pafs,  they  drive 
lK>re 
TlieircorflLtS.  Drjd 

2%.  To  omit, — 

She  would  npt  play,  yet  m^d  not  pafs. 

Pn 
23.  To  go  through  the  alimentary  dud.— Si 
fiances  hard  cannot  be  diflblved,  but  they  v 
pafs  ;  but  fucb,  whofe  tenacity  exceeds  the  po 
rrs  of  digefiion,  will  nefther  pafs^  nor  be  convc 
ed  into  aiin»ent.  Arbuibtiot.  24.  To  be  in  a 
lerabie  (late. — A  middling  fort  of  man  was  1 
well  enough  to  pafs  by  his  father.  VEflrai 
a?.  7b  Pass  a^Tpay.  To  be  loft  ;  to  ghdc  ofi 
Defining  the  foul  to  be  a  fubflance  that  alw; 
thinks,  can  ftrve  but  to  make  many  men  fufpt 
that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they  tnu 
pood  part  of  their  lives  pafs  a<way  without  thi 
ing.  Locke.  -  ^().  To  Pass  away.  To  vanifb. 
(2.)  *  To  Pass.  i>.  fl.  i.  To  go  beyond.— 
it  is  advantageabie  to  a  phyfician  to  be  calUi 
the  cure  of  a  declining  diftafe  ;  (o  it  is  for  a  C( 
mander  to  fupprefs  a  fedition,  which  has  p\ 
the  height.  Hay  ward, 

a.  To  go  through  :  as,  the  horfe  pajfcd  the  ri 
3.  Tofpend;  to  live  through. — Were  1  not 
lured  he  was  removed  to  advantage,  I  (liould 
miy  time  extremely  ill  without  him.  Collier.^ 
You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  pafi 
Tht  night  that  was  by  heav'ii  decreed  our 

Dry 
— We  have  examples  of  fuch,  as  pafs  moft  oft 
nights  without  dreaming.  Locke. — 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  ferene  and 
IWs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

— A  lady,  who  had  paff^d  the  winter  at  !/>« 
with  her  hun)and,  entered  the  cong»egation. 
di^on.     4.  To  impart  to  any  thing  the  pow< 
moving.^— Dr  Thurfton  thinks  the  principal  u 
infpiration  \o  be,  to  move,  or  pajs  the  blot'd, 
the  nght  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heait. 
ham*    5'  To  carry  haftily.—I   had   only  tin^ 
pafs  my  eye  over  the  medals.    Addifon.    6 
transfer  to  another  proprietor. — 
He  that  will  pafs  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  way  fct  his  band 
And  heart  unto  this  deed.  He 

7.  To  ftrain  ;  to  percolate.— They  fpeak  i 
vering  wine  from  >vater,  paJJlng  it  thruugl 
wood.  Bacon.  8.  To  vent ;  to  pronounce.— 
many  thoulands  take  upon  them  to  pafs 
cenfures  on  the  perfonal  adions  of  others  ?  V 
— They  will  commend  the  work  in  general 
pafs  fo  many  fly  remarks  upon  it  after waic 
ihaH  deftroy  ali  their  cold  praifes.  H'atts.  «j 
utter  cercmonioufly. — Many  of  the  lords; 
fome  of  the  commons,  pnffed  fome  compJii 
to  iht  two  loide.  CUiraidcu,     lo.    To  uttt 

ier 
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IfHioIy;  or  judicially. — All  this  makes  it  mort     injury  to  truth,  pafs  by 
predfof,  rariofial  and  pious,  to  fc.irch  our  own 


«fs»  than  xo  pafj  fentcncc  on  other  men.  Ham- 
x.il—lkpaj  hi&promife,  and  was  as  good  as 
fi^ircrd.  VEJircMge,  11.  To  tranfmit  ;  topro- 
nuftogo.— Waller  ^<i^</  over  5000  horfe  and 
{ox  W  Newbridge.  Cmrcndon,  13.  To  put  an 
tsdk— 

This  night 
V\pafs  the  bufinefs  privately.  Sbak. 

jj.  Tj  lurpaf> ;  to  txceL — 

She  more  fwcet  than  any  bird  bn  bough 
W'luid  oftcntimeft  ainongtt  them  bpar  a  part, 
Ab^ ftnvc  to pa'sy  as  (he  could  well  enough, 
rtirroati?e  mufick  by  her  Ikiiful  art.  ^penjer, 
»-Who!n  do*ft  thou  pafs  in  beauty  ?    Ez/kiel, 

XLCl  19.— 

la  mf  royal  fubjeft  I  pafj  thee.       J5.  yen/on. 

The  anccdor  and  all  bis  heirs, 
Toough  tbcy  in  number ^'jr  the  ftars  of  hcav'n, 
Are  fiill  but  oiie.  Davies* 

14.  To  omit  J  toneglcd  ;  whether  to  do  or  to 
iiwlton.— 

If  you  fondly  pafs  our  profferM  offer, 
Tispot  the  rounder  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Cm  bide  you.  Sbak, 

Pwfc  you  that  I  may  pafs  this  doing.   Sbak. 

\pn}s  ihc  wars,  that  fpotted  lin^es  make 
Kdh  their  fierce  rivals.  Drjden, 

ifeji  ihcir  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 

ijTotranfcend  ;  to  tranfgrels.^-They  did  pnfs 
jtWcbuunds,  and  did  return  fVnce  that  time. 
'Jm  16.  To  admit ;  to  allow — The  money 
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here  in  lilence.  Burne^, 
To  omit ;  to  let  go  unre- 


<»ocTone  that  faffttb  the  accoi^nt,  let  the  prielis 
j.^J%i,xii.  4.— 

^^faji  them  all  upon  account.       Hudibras. 

:•  Tocnad  a  law.— How  docs  that  man  know, 

,  ^t^c decree  may  be  already  ^^^t/againft  him? 

Among  the  laws  that  pafs'd^  it  was  decreed, 
Tiii  u»nquer*d  Thebes  from  bondage  fliould 
be  freed.  Dry  den, 

"^«id  the  (amc  parliament  which  addrcfled 
•^tjrtuch  zeal  and  carntftnefs  againft  this  e- 
^?ft/  It  into  a  law  ?  5«;i/>.— His  majefty's  mi- 
J^oj  propoicd  the  good  of  the  nation,  when 
{W»iTii«l  the  pajfing  this  patent.  S<wlft.  18. 
TfliTjpot  frsudulcntiy.— 

Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
^  pcfs*d  it  on  her  hufband  for  a  boy. 

Dryden. 
'/•Topradicf  artfully;  to  make  fuccced. — Af- 
'^  that  du'covcry  there  is  no  paj/ing  the  fame 
J^cpon  the  mice.  VEfirange.  20.  To  fend 
flo  wje  place  to  another  :  as,  pafs  that  beggar 
*ti*(,wD  parifh.  II.  To  Pass  a<way.  To 
^  J  to  wafte.— The  father  waketh  for  the 
^■ptCT,  left  Uticpafs  a<way  the  flower  of  her  age. 
to*.xi„.^,  ai.  To  Pass  by, ,  To  excufe;  to 
^*pTc.— Cod  may  pafs  by  fingle  finners  in  this 
*^  Tiiktfon,  23.  ro  Pass  by.  To  negledt ; 
•'^^tgard.— How  far  ought  this  entcrprize  to 
**  opoD  thcfe  other  matters,  to  be  mingled 
^tbem,  or  X^pafs  by  them  ?   Bacon.^Xx  con- 


14.  To  Pass  oowr. 
garded. — 

Better  \o  pafs  him  o^cry  than  to  relate 

The  caufe  I  have  your  mighty  fire  to  hate. 

Drydc9* 
— It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that 
point  debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  purfuit  to 
pafs  it  over  in  filence.  Watts, — The  poet  paffes  it 
over  as  haftily  as  he  can.  Drydcn. — Tlie  queea 
afked  him,  who  he  was ;  hut  he  pajfs  over  this 
without  ?.ny  reply.  Broome, 

PASSA,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  Farfiftan. 

»  PASSABLE,  adj,  [ppj/ihley  Fr.  from  pafs,] 
I.  PofTible  to  be  palled  or  travelled  through  or 
over. — Hitf  body  is  dipajfable  carkafs,  if  he  be  not 
hurt.  Sbak. — Antiochub  departed  in  all  hafte, 
weening  in  his  pri.ie  to  make  the  land  navigable, 
and  the  fea  paffabU  by  foot,  a  Mac,  %,  Support- 
able; tolerable;  allowable. — They  arc  crafty, 
and  of  ^paffable  reach  of  underftan^ling.  Hozvel. 
—Lay  by  Virgil ;  my  verfion  will  appear  a  paffa^ 
ble  beauty  when  the  orlpual  mufc  is  abfent.  Dry^ 
</r».— White  and  red,  well  miiigied  on  the  face, 
make  what  was  before  but  pofJabUy  appear  beau- 
tiful. Dry  den,  3.  Capable  of  admiffion  or  recep- 
tion.— In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  falfc 
money ;  one  piece  is  more  or  lefs  paffable  than  a- 
nother.  VEftrange. — Could  they  have  made  the 
flander  paffable^  we  fhould  have  heard  farther. 
Collier.  4.  Popular;  well  received.  This  is  <i 
fcnfe  lefs  ufual. — Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds 
in  fufficiency,  it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more 
pojpib^ey  than  with  the  more  able.  Bacon, — A  man 


■  w  ocTone  tnat  paffttb  the  accoi^nt,  let  tne  pnelis     of  the  one  fa^ion,  which  is  moft  paffable  with  the  . 

1.^  jCf^i,  xii.  4. —  other,  commonly  givtth  bed  way.  Bacon. 

L     '^^Ai// them  all  upon  account.       Hudibras.         PASSACAILLE.    See  Music,  J  15a. 

B:-  Tocnad  a  law.— How  docs  that  man  know,        (x.)  PASSADE,  in  fencing.     Sec  Passado. 

Ff* f^c decree  may  be  already  ^4^i/ againft  him?        (a.)  Passade,  n,  f,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn 

or.courfe  of  a  horfe  backwards  or  forwards  on 
the  fame  fpot  of  ground.  Hence  there  arc  feve- 
ral  forts  of  paflades,  according  to  the  different 
ways  of  turning,  in  order  to  part  or  return  upon 
the  fame  tread,  which  is  called  clofmg  the  paffade  ; 
as  the  pa/fade  of  one  time,  the  paflade  of  live 
times,  and  the  raifed  or  high  pafTades,  into  which 
the  demi volts  are  made  into  curvets.  See  HoRsiv- 

MANSHIP. 

(i.)  '  PASSADO.  n.f  [Italian.]  A  pufli ;  a 
thrufV. — A  duellifl,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft 
houfe  ;  ah  !  the  mortal  pajfado,  Sbak. 

(a.)  Passado,  Pass,  or  Passad?,  in  fencing, 
an  advar.ce  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy.  Of 
thtfe  there  are  ftvcrai  kinds  ;  as  paffes  within,  a- 
bove,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the  left,  and  palVcs 
under  the  line,  5cc.  The  mcafure  of  the  pafs  is 
when  the  fwords  are  fo  near  as  that  they  may 
touch  one  another. 

(i.)  •  PASSAGE.  «./.  \paffage,  French.]     i. 

A^t  of  pafTing  ;  travel ;  couric  ;  journey.--^hc 

llory  of  fuch  a  paffa\^e  was  true.  Raleigh, — 

So  fhalt  thou  bel^  prepared  endure 

Thy  mortal  paffage  when  It  comes.         Milton. 

— All  have  liberty  to  take  fifli,  which  they  do  by 

,  ^.  ^^ ^^j^  „j  ...v....    ^..v./,.. — .w  vi^..-     ftanding  in  the  water  by  the  holes,  and  fo  inter- 

2"  ouch  to  our  content,  if  we  pafs  by  thofe    ceptirg  their  ^^^r,  take  great  plenty  of  them. 
^  wliich  happen  to  our  trouble.   Taylor, —    Bro<wn. — Live  like  thofe  who  look  upon  them- 
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ftatc.  Atterh'iry. — Though  the  fajjage  be  troublc- 
Ibme,  yet  it  is  fcciire.  Wake. — 

In  fouls  prcpar'd,  the  pajfage  Is  a  breath 
From  time  t*  eternity,  from  hfe  to  death. 

Harte. 
a.  Road  ;  way.— That  feemeth  the  beft  courfe, 
\*hich  hath  moft  paffiiges  out  of  it.  bacon.— -'X^i^ 
land  enterprlzc  of  Panama  was  grounded  upon  a 
falfe  account,  that  the  pajfa^es  towards  it  were 
no  belter  fortified  than  Di  afcc  had  left  them.  Ea^ 
€on. — 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way  befides 
Thefc  painful  paffagej,  how  we  may  con>c 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  duft  ? 

MiltoH, 
Againft  which  open'd  from  beneath 
^p^Jfage  down  to  th'  earth,  ^p^Jage  wide. 

Milton, 
*— To  bleed  to  death  was  one  of  the  moft  delira- 
blc  pajjhjzes  out  of  this  world,  /V/Z.—Whcn  the 
p^JJage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  moft  to  great 
cattle  ;  when  Ihut,  to  fheep.  Temple. — The  Per- 
lian  army  had  advanced  i..lo  the  ftraight  pajfages 
of  Cilicia.  South. —    • 

The  pajfage  made  by  many  a  winding  w^y, 
Rcach'd  e*tii  the  room,  in  which  the  tyrant  iiy. 

Diyden. 
He  plies  him  with  redoubled  (Vrokes  ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels ;    and  with  his  pointed 

<}art 
Explores  the  nearcft  pajfage  to  his  heart. 

Dryden. 
— The  penins  told  me  there  was  no  pajage  to 
tht-m,  except  through  the  gates  of  death.  Addifon, 
— 1  havr  o  icn  ftopped  all  the  pajfage^  to  prevent 
the  ant-?  going  to  their  own  neft.  Addfon,^\K^hcn 
the  gravel  is  feparated  from  the  kidiiey,  oily  fub- 
ftances  relax  the^^7^^j.  Arifntbnot,  3.  Entrance 
or  exit ;  liberty  to  pais. — 

What,  are  my  doors  opposed  againft  my  paj- 
fage ?  *  Shak. 
Make  my  pajfage  free 
For  lov'd  Duiichius.                            v  Chapman. 

4.  The  ftate  of  decay.    Not  in  ufe. — 

Would  fome  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  pajage  of  your  age  ! 

Shak, 

5.  Intelle^al  admittance;  mental  acceptance. — 
2  expe^  it  will  have  a  fairer  pajfage  than  among 
fhofe  deeply  imbued  with  other  principles.  Digby, 

6.  Occurrence;  hap. — 

It  is  no  aiiX  of  common  pajfage^  but 
A  ftrain  of  rarenefs.  Sbak. 

7.  Unfcttled  ftate ;  aptnefs  by  condition  or  na- 
ture to  change  the  pUcc  of  abode. — Traders  in 
Ireland  are  but  favors  ;  the  caufe  muft  be  rather 
an  ill  opinion  of  fecurity  than  of  gain :  the  laft 
intices  the  poorer  tr^ders^  young  beginners,  or 
thofe  oi pajfage;  but  without  the  firf^  the  rich 
will  never  Icttlc  in  the  country.  Temple. — 

A  bird  of  pajfage  I  loft  as  foon  as  found. 

Pope, 
%.  Incident ;  tranfadiion. — This  bu^nefs  as  it  is  a 
viry  )^^  pajfage  of  ftate,  fo  it  is  worthy  of  fcri- 
OU3  confideration.  Hay<ward, — 

Thou  doeft  in  thy  pajfages  of  1if5e 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  of  heav'n.  Shak» 
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9.  Managcfncnt ;  condu(5t. — Upon  confideratio 
of  the^  condud  and  pajfage  of  affairs  in  form« 
times,  the  ^Ait  of  England  ought  to  becle.ir':d< 
an  ihfiputation  caft  upon  it.  Davkj.  10.  Part  < 
a  book  ;  fingle  place  m  a  writing.  Endroity  Fr.^ 
A  critic  who  has  no  tafte  nor  learning,  ftldoi 
ventures  to  praife  any  pajfage  in  an  author,  who  bi 
not  been  before  well  received  by  the  publick.  A\ 
difon. — As  to  the  cantos,  all  the  paj/agrs  arc  a&  t 
bulou>  as  the  vifion  at  the  beginning.  Pope.— 
How  commentators  each  dark^^i^^^  fhun 

And  hold  ^eir  farthing  candle  to  the  luii ! 

Y6n^ 

(1.)  Passage,  Fort,  a  town  and  fort  i)^  J 
maica,  between  Port  Royal  and  Spanifti  towj\, 
milts  SE.  of  the  latter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cubi 
It  has  a  brifk  trade,  and  about  400   loufes. 

v'.v)  Passagf,  Great,  one  of  the  Virgi 
iftands,  7  milo  long,  and  i  broad  ;  ii  miles  £.1 
Poito  Rico. 

(4.)  Passage,  Little,  ariother  of  the  Yirg 
iflands,  near  the  above. 

(5.)  Passage,  North-East.  See  NortI 
East,  §  3. 

6.)  Passage,  North-West.  Sec  NortI 
West,  ^3. 

(7.)  Passage,  Right  of,  in  commeice,  is 
duty  cxa(5*-ed  by  fome  princes,  either  by  land  1 
fea,  in  certain  clofe  and  narrow  places  m  tb^ 
territories,  on  all  vefTcls  and  carriages,  and  ev< 
fometimeson  perfons  or  paftengerf,  coming  in  1 
going  out  of  ports,  8cc.  The  moft  celebrate 
paflTage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  is  the  Sound  :  tl 
dues  for  palling  which  ftrait  belong  to  the  kii 
of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  Elfinore  or  Crone 
burg. 

PASSAGES,  a  fea  port  town  of  Sp.Tin,  in  Gt 
pufcoa,  with  a  good  harbour,  fheltered  by  moui 
tains,  3  miles  E.  of  St  Scbaftian,  and  60  E.  o^  Bl 
boa.  In  1 7 19,  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  Lo 
2. 4.  W.  Lat.  43.  II.  N. 

PASSAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmtl 
of  th^  Oi  ne  ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Domfront. 

PAvSSAlX.    See  Pasaicx. 

PASSAMAN,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  t 
coaft,  near  the  equator. 

PASSAMAQUODDY,  a  town  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  in  M.iinc,  Wafhinglon  county,  on  a  hi 
fo  named  at  the  mputh  of  the  Santa  Croiz:  jj 
miles  from  Bofton,  and  726  from  Philadelphia. 

PASSANT,  part.  adj.  in  heraldir,  a  term  a| 
plied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  fhicld,  appca 
ing  to  walk  leifurely :  for  moft  beafts,  except  lion 
the  trippant  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  pajfant\ 

PASSAO,  a  cape  of  Peru,  under  the  equate 
Lon.  7 8.. 50.  W. 

PA8SARA,  a  town  of  Borneo,  on  the  W.  coafl 
80  miles  SW.  of  Borneo. 

PASSARAT.    SeePAssERAT. 

(i.)  PASSARO,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  Valk 
of  Noto;  13  miles  SW.  of  Noto,  and  zo  S.  c 
Syracufe. 

(a.)  Pass  arc,  a  cape  of  Greece,  in  Janna,  b< 
tween  the  Oulfs  of  Armira  and  Zeton, 

(i.)  PASSARON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  to\i^ 
of  Epirus,  where,  after  facrificing  to  Jupiter,  th 
kings  fwore  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  th 
people  to  obey  and  defend  the  country- 
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{i.)Passaiox,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
ifl  the  Morca ;  x8  miles  S«  of  Aigos. 
PASSAKOWAN.     See  Passaruan. 
PASSAROWITZ,  a  town^of  European  Tur- 
key m  Ser\u,  near  the  Morava :  famous  for  being 
xjU  fccae  of  a  peace  made,  in  1718,  between 
Ctorio  YI  and  Achmet  III.    It  lies  S3  miles  ES2. 
aB^.pcxif,  and  44  W.  of  Oilbva. 
(1.;  PASSARU.\N,  or  >  a  kingdom  of  the  E.  In- 
(iJ  P.liiARVAN,      >  dies,  in  the  iHe  of  Java. 
(2.;  Passarfan,    the    capital  of   the  above 
kk^fdiimj  Ucs  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Java, 
4£>  suiei  W.  of  Panarucan.     Its  chief  traJe  is  in 
cotton.    Loo.  XX4.  15.  E.  Lat.  7.  o.  S. 

VI.)  PASS AU,  a  ci-devant  bilhopric  and  princi- 
pVitf  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  lying 
bcTween  Lower  Bavaria,  Auflria  and  Bohemia ;  a- 
bovl  10  miles  long.  It  is  now  fecularized,  and 
by  Bonaparte's  deo^n  of  the  indemnities,  Aug. 
tit  tSaa>  was  divided  between  the  Archduke  of 
AaJftha,  and  the  Ele^or  (»f  Bavaria ;  that  part  of  it 
v:,tdi  lies  beyoiid  the  Iltz,  being  afligned  to  the 
svbduke*  and  the  remainder  to  the  eie(ftor. 

Ji<)Pas$au,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  cele- 
trr.cd  dty,  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  above  ter- 
br.oTf,  U  Ccated  on  the  Danube,  at  its  conflux 
mtxh  ti^  Ian  ziu}  the  Ilti:,  where  it  has  a  foit.  It 
c>jaift»  of  3  towns,  belides  the  fuburb,  which  has 
mn  4&d  caftle*  Thefe  towns  are,  z.  Passau  Pro- 
rt^  bttween  the  Danube  and  the  Inn;  a.  Inn- 
«ta>t;  asd  3.  U^aJt  or  Ilstadt.  See  thefe 
artido  The  houies  are  well  built,  and  the  ca- 
T^43^al!sreckoi>cd  the  fineft  in  Germany,  Where 
u  IS  aoC  fiiiToundcd  by  water,  it  is  fortified  by 
ir^ib,  aaptartft  and  ditches.  It  was  under  the 
p9*»eTcfttui  Romans  till  A.  D.  475,  when  it  was 
tskcM  hj  the  Alcmanni ;  after  which  it  tell  under 
:Sr  ddcunion  of  the  Franks,  and  then  under  the 
:\^Xc%  q£  Bavaria.     Otho  III.  made  it  a  bilhopric 

•  ^99.  It  ii  famous  for  the  treaty,  called  the  re» 
n^iu  peace^  made  in  1553.  It  lies  8a  miles  ENE. 
f  Mmich,  and  lao  £.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  13. 34.  E. 
-cr.  ^S.  ^^  N. 

PASSAVANT,  3  towns  of  France :  i.  in  the 
t^L  <tf  the  Doub^  4  miles  S.  of  Baume,  and  13^ 
5r£.  of  Befan^on :  a.  in  that  of  Mame,  6  milts 
.  ^  5t  Mimchould:  3.  in  that  of  Mayne  and 
csrc,  6  mile»  ESE.  of  Vihiers,  and  15  SW.  of 

♦  PASSED.  Preterite  and  participle  of  pafi. 
■VTliy  faycft  thou  my  judgmej^t  is  Pajfrd  over 
-  -3  «»T  God?  Ifaiab^  xL  27.— He  affirmed,  that 
V  (  :j0c1  ^Awpaffcd  fmce  king  William'b  accedion; 

*  ^  the  itt  for  preferring  the  game.  /IdJi/on* 
-T^c  ^eioiplion  of  a  life,  fajfcd  away  in  vanity 
1^  acssonj  the  (badows  of  pomp,  may  be  foon 
id^  ^/awo  in  the  (amc  place.  Addifon. 

FA3SENBERG,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria, 

Uf^STOkm  9  miles  NNE.  of  Pcdena. 

r,>   ^PASSENGER.  »,/.  [pafager,  French.] 

A.  tL&^eHcr ;  one  who  is  upon  the  road ;  a  way* 

^AM  tk  way,  the  wanton  damfcl  found 
Htm  mrth,  her  pafftnger  to  entertain.    Spenfer* 
.My  otttci,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
ioBjc  unhappy  paffeni^er  in  chafe.      Shak, 
~  nodding  horror  of  whofe  ihady  brows 
'  the  UAxt  and  waDd'ring/>^;;^r.  Milu 
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— Apelles,  when  he  had  finiflied  any  work,  ex- 
pofed  it  to  the  fight  of  all  pajfengtrs^  and  conceal- 
ed himfelf  to  hear  the  cenfurc  of  his  faults.  Dryden. 
a.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling. — The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  ttm- 
peft  doth  not  attend  to  the  unlkilful  words  of  dLpaf- 
Jciiger,  Sidney, 

(a.)  *  Passenger,  falcon,  ru  f.  A  kind  of  mi- 
gratory hawk.  Aififworth. 

PASSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ober- 
land,  built  in  the  Z4th  century.  It  has  often  fuf* 
fercd  by  fire,  war,  and  pcllilence.  It  is  70  miles 
S.  of  Konigfberg. 

PASSKPIED.    See  Music,  §  is-^* 

(i.)  *  PASSER,  ft  J.  [from  pSfu]  One  whopaf- 
fes ;  one  that  is  upon  the  road. — Under  you  ride 
the  home  and  foreign  ihipping  in  fo  near  a  dif- 
tancc,  that,  \\nthout  troubling  the  pajer,  or  bor- 
rowing Stentor's  voice,  you  may  confer  with  any 
in  the  town.  Carf<uf.^ 

Like  a  matron,  butcher'd  by  her  fons. 

And  call  befide  fome  common  way  a  ^e^cle 

Of  horror  and  affright  to  pajfcrj  by, 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein.  Rowe, 

(2.)  Passer,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Adige,  near  Meran  in  Tirol. 

PASSERAT,  John,  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
eloquence  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  politeft  writers  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Troyes, 
in  Champagne,  in  15  34.  He  ftudted  the  law  under 
the  famous  Cujacius  at  Bourges,  where  he  be- 
came profeflbr  of  eloquence  in  157a.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  ftudent,  yet  to  an  extraordinary  e- 
rudition  he  joined  an  uncommon  politenefs  of 
manners  and  pleafantry.  He  gained  the  efteem  of 
Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  all  the  nien  of  wit  and 
learning  in  his  time.  He  died  in  i6oa,  and  Idt 
feveral  admired  works  behind  him. 

PASSERES,  an  order  of  birds,  in  the  clafs 
Aves.    See  Ornithology,  and  Zoo'logv. 

(i.)  PASSERI,  John  Baptift,  a  learned  anti- 
quary and  philolugcr,  born  at(Gubio  in  Urbinc» 
in  1694.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he  became 
apoAulic  protonotary  and  vicar  general  of  Pefara. 
He  publilhed  many  books,  particularly  Pldmr^ 
Etmicorum  in  Vajcuhy  nunc  primum  in  imum  col" 
Itci^f  explicationibtu  et  diffirtationibuj  illuftrat^^ 
Ro-yiiTf  1767.  3  torn  foL  Being  overtumedf  in  hi» 
carriage,  he  received  a  bruife  of  which  he  died  in 
1780. 

(a.)  Passeri,  John  Baptift,  a  painter  and  poet 
of  Italy,  born  in  1609.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Do- 
minichino,  but  had  more  merit  as  an  author  than 
as  a  painter.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Painterjp 
Scidptors,  and  ArchiteSsy  of  his  own  tim^.  He  died 
at  Rome,  in  1679,  ^?^  70- 

(3)  Passeri,  Jofcph,  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
imder  whom  he  ftudied,  afterwards  became  the 
difciple  of  Charles  Maratti.  He  chiefly  excelled 
in  portraits.     He  died  in  17 14,  aged  60. 

PASSERINA,  m  botany.  Sparrow-wort,  a 
genus  of  the  monogypia  order,  belonging  to  the 
odandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  31ft  order  Veprecuia, 

PASSERINE  Order.    See  Ornithology. 

PASSERO,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  anciently- 
called  Pacbimu',  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  the  • 
ifland«    It  is  not  a  peninfula,  but  a  banen  ifland 

about. 
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Aout  a  mile  roiind,  feparatcd  from  Sicily  by  a 
frait  half  a  mile  broad.  It  has  a  fort  to  proted 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  Barbary  pirates. 
In  I735>  admiral  Sir  George  Byng  defeated  a 
Spanilh  fquadron  off  this  cape.  Ix)n.  15.  12.  E. 
Lat.  36.  35.  N. 

PASSEROE,  a  river  of  PiiifTia,  which  runs 
into  the  Prifch-haff,  below  Br.iunfberg. 

*  PASSIBILITY.  «./  [pajibiiite,  Fr.  from 
pqffihU.I  Quality  of  receiving  imprelfions  from 
external  agents. — ^The  laft  doubt,  touching  the 
paffibllity  ot  the  matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn 
from  the  ecUpfes  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Hakr^Ul. 

^  PASSIBLE,  adj-  {paffible^  Fr.  pajibilu,  Lat.] 
Sufceptivc  of  impreflions  from  external  .agents. 
— Thcodoret  difputeth  that  God  cannot  be  faid 
to  fuffer ;  but  he  thereby  meaneth  Chrift's  divine 
nature  againft  ApoUinarius,  which  held  even  deity 
ttk\fpa^6fe.  Hooker, 

*  PASSIBLENESS.«./.  [horn  paji&le.]  Qua- 
lity  of  receiving  impreflions  from  external  agents; 
— It  drew  after  it  the  h^refy  of  the  pajjiblerii^fs  of 
the  deHy ;  Brerewood. 

PASSIENUS,  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight  nephew 
of  the  poet  Propertius,  whofe  elegiac  poetry  he 
imitated*  He  alfo  attempted  Lyric  poetry  with 
fuccds,  in  which  he  followed  Horace.  Plin.  ep. 
6,  9. 

PASSIFLORA,  the  Passion-flower  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  the  pcntandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
Handria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurb'ttacex.  The 
calyx  18  pentaphylious ;  there  are  5  petals;  the 
ne^arium  a  crown ;  the  berry  is  pedicillated. 
There  are  near  30  dirfcrent  fpecies ;  all  natives  of 
warm  foreign  countries,  only  one  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  hardy  to  fucceed  weH  in  the  open  groimd 
here;  al)  the  others  requiring  the  (lielter  of  a 
grecn-houfe  or  ftove,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  The 
mod  remarkable  are, 

I.  Passiflora  c.crulea,  the  blue-rayed  com- 
mon palmated  pafii  on -flower,  hath  long,  flender, 
fhrubby,  purplifh-green  ftalks,  branchy,  and  af- 
cending  upon  fupport  by  their  clafpers  30  or  40 
feet  high ;  with  one  large  palmated  leaf  at  each 
joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpreading  flowers, 
with  whitifh -green  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  nec- 
ttriimfi ;  Aicceeded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellowifh 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  Ji»iy  uptii  Odober;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  confpicuous,  and  their  com- 
polition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful. 
They  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pcduncuU  about 
three  inches  long,  which  they  terminate,  each 
flower  having  juft  clofe  under  the  calyx  a  three- 
liibed  in volucrum-like  appendage ;  a  five-lobed  ca- 
lyx, and  a  five-petalous  corolla,'  the  fize,  figure, 
and  colour  of  the  calyx,  &c.  the  petals  arranging 
-iltemately  with  the  calicinal  lobes ;  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  involucrum,  calyx,  and  corolla,  make 
juft  13  lobes  and  petals,  all  expanded  flat:  and 
within  the  corolla  is  the  nedlarium,  compofcd  of 
a  multitude  of  thread-like  fibres,  of  a  blue  and 
purple  colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rays  round  the 
column  of  the  frudification  ;  the  outer  ray  is  the 
longeft,  flat,  and  fpreading  on  the  petals  \  the  in- 
ner is  fliort,  credl,  and  narrows  towards  the 
centre :  in  the  middle  is  an  creft  cylindric  club- 
(haped  column  or  pillar,  crowned  with  the  rowid- 


a    )  .   ^    AS 

lib  germcr,  having  at  its  bale  five  horizon* 
fpreading  fijaments,  crowned  with  incumbent  yi 
low  antheric,  that  move  about  every  way;  ai 
from  the  fide  6f  the  germen  arifc  three  flcnd 
fpreading  ftyles,  terminated  by  headed  ftigml 
the  germen  after\vard8  gradually  becomes  a  lai 
oval  flelhy  fruit,  ripenmg  to  a  yellowiftv  colour 
Thefe  wonderful  flowers  are  only  of  one  day's  \ 
ration,  generally  opening  about  11  or  11  oVlo 
and  frequently  in  hot  funny  weather  burft  o| 
with  eiafticity,  and  continue  fullv  expanded' 
that  day :  and  the  next  they  gradually  dote, 
fuming  a  decayed'like  appearance,  and  never  0 
any  more :  the  evening  puts  a  period  to  their 
iftence,  but  they  are  fucceeded  by  new  onesi  d 
on  the  fame  plant.— This  plant  and  flowers 
held  in  great  veneration  in  fome  foreign  Cath 
countries,  where  the  religious  make  the  \n 
tendrils^  and  diiferent  parts  of  the  flower,  to  xt 
fent  the  inftrumcnts  of  our  bleficd  Saviour's 
fion  ;  hence  the  name  pajjifiora, 

2.  Passi FLORA  INCARNATA,  the  incamaU\ 
fejh'coloured  Italian  pajjion-jlofviery   hath  a  ft| 

perennial  root ;  flender,  herbaceous  flalks,  \ 
upon  fu{5port  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  leaves  i 
pofed  of  three  fawed/  lobes,  each  leaf  attends! 
a  twining  tendril ;  and  at  the  axillas  long  llj 
pedunculi^  terminated  each  by  one  whitilh  flj 
having  a  greenifli  calyx,  and  a  reddiih  or  j^ 
radiated  nciJlarium^  furrounding  the  colunm  { 
frudification,  which  fucceed  to  a  large,  d 
flelhy  frm't,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  cl 
— The  flowei-s  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo  very  b 
ful,  though  of  fliort  duration,  opening  ij 
morning,  and  night  puts  a  period  to  their  be 
but  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  daily  fupply  oi 
ones. — The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  alio  very  omi 
tal,  as  ripening  to  a  fine  reddifh  onmge  c< 
but  thefe  rarely  attain  pcrfeftion  here,  un!^ 
plants  are  placed  in  the  ftove  %  therefore 
there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  mrril 
indulgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both  flowe 
green  and  ripe  fruit;  all  at  the  fame  timi 
beautiful  manner. 

3.  PaSSIFLORA    VESPERTILtO,    thc    fcflf' 

pajjion-flomifry  hath  flender,  ftriated,  bnmchy 
large,  bilobate,  or  two-lobed-  leaves,  th 
roundifli  and  glandular,  the  lobes  acute, 
divaricated  like  a  bat's  wings,  and  dotted 
neath ;  and  axillary  flowei-s,  having  whitd 
and  rays.  The  leaves  of  this  fpyecies  have  \ 
lar  appearance,  the  two  lobe?  being  expan 
or  feven  inches  wide,  refembling  thc  v?in| 
bat  upon  flight ;  hence  the  name  *ve/pert'tl\ 
the  fpecies  in  this  country  are  of  a  tender  I 
except  the  firft,  which  fucceeds  very  wd 
full  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  only  theii 
branches  are  fometimes  killed  in  very  fcv^ 
ters ;  but  plenty  of  new  ones  generany  rl] 
in  fpring  following :  the  others,  denommat 
kzndsf  muft  always  be  rained  in  that  re^ 

PASSIGNANO,  or  )  a  town  of  Italy, 

PASSIGNIANO,  -    J  pope's    dominiol 
province  of  Perugiano,  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Perugia  5  8  miles  SE.  of  Cortona,  and  23 
Perugia.    Lon.  xi^  5.  E.  Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

PASSIGRAPHY.    See  Pasigra^hy. 

PASSINEULI^  Laurence,  an  eminent  ] 
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;>intcr,  bom  in  1629,  at  Bulogna;  in  which  city 
thrrt-  arc  Cjuik:  of  iud  Cipital  pieces.  He  died  in 
i?co»  aged  71. 

♦  P-\5SIXG-  participial  adj,  [from  pafu]    i.  Su- 
prtaic  ;  iurp^ining  others  j  cmin«fnt. — 

No  (hi^^tij  of  itnns  ihall  win  this  noble  fort, 
Or  fti  /^  iLih  puiiiaiil  waiJ,  {\xch  p/rffing  might 
Uift  f  cils  and  cliamis,  if  they  be  faid  aright. 

Fair/iix, 


<    73    ) 
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7.  Eagernefs.— Abate  a  little  of  that  violent  paj^ofi 
for  hne  cloaths,  fo  predominant  in  your  fex.  S^ift4 

8.  Emphatically,  the  lad  futfering  of  the  Ke<« 
dcemcr  of  the  world. — He  fhcwed  himielf  alive  af- 
ter his  paffiorii  by  many  infallible  proofs*  ASi,  i.  34 

(2.)  Passion*  is  a  word,  of  which,  as  Dr  Reid 
obfcrvcs,  the  moaning  is  not  prccifcly  afcerLaincd^ 
cither  in  common  difcourfe  or  in  the  writings  of 
philofophcrs.     In  its  original  import,   it  denotes 


t  U  B  uicd  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaiimg  of    every  ^r//;;iy  of  the  mind  occafioned  by  art  extrin-* 

-^1 1       i?„^.,.,.i: —    _  j-^  caufc;  but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  lignify  fome 

agitation  of  mind,  oppofcd  \o  that  ftat«  of  tran-« 
quilliiy  in  which  a  man  is  moft  maftcr  oi  himfclfa 
That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans* 


irotiw  word.     Exceeding. — 

0*JcTnn  i»  p,-iffing  fell  and  wroth.  Sbak. 

Pajfir:j  many  know  iL  Ojapmatu 

Mxcy  in  each  region  pajjfing  fair.  Mtlion, 

She  was  not  only  p^ijing  fair, 

But  was  witiial  difcreet  and  debonair.    Uryden, 

Wc  learnt  our  liege  ^ms, pojfmg  well.        Guy, 

•  Pas5I»iCBELl.  »./.  [puji'ig  and  hclL]    liie 

Ku  woich  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  ob- 

tm  praycTb  for  the  pallmg  foul :  it  is  often  ul'cd 

i\x  tue  bell,  which  hngs  immediately  after  death. 

PrayVo  alccnd 

To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  paJJinghelK 

A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breatli 
Wauld  fcrvc  him  as  his  puffin^bell  to  death. 

JDumcl. 

Bcfbir  the  pajpngbell  begun, 

The  ikrvrs  thro'  Ixalf  the  town  has  run.     S-j^ifi. 

1 1.)  •  PASSION.  «./.  [paffion,  Fr.  paffto,  Latin.] 

1.  \ayc(&xt  cauled  by  external  agency. — A  body 

41  re&  ifiardi  us  no  idea  of  any  adive  power  to 

Oijvt,  sd  when  fct  in  motion,  it  U  rather  a  puf- 

kx%  t^zk  in  allien  iu  it.  LocU.     2.  Sufceptiuihty 

ofcJiedfrotn  external  action.— The  diticrcnccs  of 

RMiJdjbJt  and  not  mouldable,  fcilliblc  and  not 

^cc&kz^  and  mauy  other  puj/i:,nj  of  matter  arc  ple- 

Viaa  ootions.   Bacon.     3.  Violent  commotion  of 

IV  nrind  — 

Ali  the  cihcrpajionj  fleet  to  air.  Si^ak. 

Eycryj><iJron  fully  ftrives 
To  make  iticlf  m  tliee  fair  and  admired.    S/fak. 

I  am  doublful,  led 
Y^ju  break  into  Come  merry  pajion.  Shak. 

In  loving  thou  do'ft  well*  in  pafjion  not ; 
Vv  i^crcm  true  love  con  lilts  not.  Mdton, 

Cruel  his  eye,  but  caft 

5;^ns  of  rcmorfc  ^XiA  pajjiouy  to  behold 

llic  feUows  of  hij  cnme  condcmuM.       Milton* 

PafffM^t  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound .  Dry  J, 

\  &  art  of  rhelonck,  befides  order  aud  i>ir. 

*-  .  : ''  -  rnoves  the  pajfrjus^  and  thereby  mif- 

iicnt.  Locke*    4.  Anger. — Tlicujid 

--»  ^^. -..>..>  ihc  receiving  any  a*:tion  lu  a  lari-e 

^libptuoAl  fenfe  j  in  a  mure  limiud  philotfopln- 

-    xcfife,  it  figmfies  any  of  tbc  allcdioiis  of  hu- 

tt33  aaiurc ;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  furrow :  but  tht: 

-,.T.3-uj»:i  people  confine  it  only  to  anger.    il^\Hu* 

,  ardour. — Where  ftatefnien  are  ruleu  by 

-d  intcreft,  Uiey  can  have  no  pajTion  tur 

^^cpry  of  their  country.  AdJffon,     6.  Love. — 

Xou  kill*d  hrr  father :  you  confcfa'd  you  ilrcw 

A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  pajfvjn  tor 

toe  daughter.         Dry  den  and  Lt/i  OcJipiu. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 

K'-'L-Uyown'd  his^ii^v/i  for  Ame.^ns.  Rowe. 

Tiiiak  what  Apaj/toa  fuch  a  form  muil  ikue. 

XN^IL  ?A*T  I. 


is  evident  from  Cicero's  rendering  ra^ef,  the  v/ord 
by  which  the  philofophers  of  Greece  exprclled  it^ 
h^;  pci'turbciUa  in  Uitin.  In  this  fcnfc  of  the  word, 
paiiion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  dyiinci  and  independent 
principle  of  action  j  but  only  an  occafional  degree 
of  vehemence  given  to  thofe  difpolitions,  detires^ 
and  affe(itions,  which  are  at  all  times  prelent  ta 
the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that  thw  u  its  proper  fenfe, 
w^  need  no  other  proof,  than  that  paiiion  has  aJ-t 
ways  been  conceived  to  bear  analogy  to  a  Itorra 
at  fea,  or  to  a  tempcft  in  the  air.  With  refpcft  to 
the  number  of  palHons  of  which  the  mrad  is  fuf* 
ceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  Le  Bruu,  a  French  writer  on 
painting,  judly  confidcring  the  cxpreflion  of  the 
pailjons  as  a  very  important  as  well  as  diiticuift 
branch  of  his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewer  thau 
twenty,  of  which  the  figns  may  be  exprelied  by 
the  pencil  on  canvafs.  (See  Drawing,  Sed,  Xi ; 
Plates  CXIX,  and  CXX.)  That  there  are  fo  mau/ 
dirrercnt  ftates  of  mind  producing  diflercrtt  effccta 
which  are  vilible  on  the  features  and  the  geftures, 
and  that  thofe  feaiuies  and  ^efiures  ought  to  l>c 
diUgently  Iludied  by  the  artift,  aie  truths  which 
CAimot  be  denied  )  but  it  is  abfurd  to  confider  all 
theic  different  ftates  of  mind  as  pajponst  fmce  tra:i'* 
quillity  is  one  of  tliem,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  pai- 
iion. 

(j,)  Passions  and  EMoTiOh^s,  niFFEREMCE  b£- 
TWtfcN.    See  Emotion,  §  1. 

(4.)PasSIONS,  controversy  RESPECtiNO  THB 

ORioiNOFTHB.  A  queftion  of  conliderable  im- 
pOiUnce  in  the  plulofjphy  of  the  human  mind^ 
has  been  difcuifcd  at  no  fhiall  length,  bv  feveral 
eminent  authors,  whether  th«?  difiertnt  pafTionft 
be  each  a  deprce  of  an  original  and  innatir  difpof « 
tion,  diltini^t  from  thofe  difpolitions  which  aie  re- 
fpcctively  the  loundations  of  ihe  ether  pailioi'S^ 
or  only  ui/Terent  modifications  of  one  or  two  ge- 
neral difpolitions  common  to  th«  whole  race  ?  The 
tonncr  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their  i^i^ 
tem  of  nictiphyhcs  upon  n  numbel*  of  dulincl  m- 
tenial  fenfcs  \  and  the  latter  by  thofe,  who^  with 
Locke  and  Haitky,  rcfolVc  what  is  commonly 
called  in/lirUt  into'  an  early  dlfociation  of  ideas- 
(See  Instinct  and  MktapHysics.)  This  quel- 
tion  alfo  involves  in  it  the  arguments  rcfpcitiing 
the  diiiiitereiiednefs  of  our  moft  benevolent  paf- 
fions.  But  as  it  would  fwell  this  article  beyond 
all  due  bounds  to  give  even  an  abridged  view  o£ 
the  arguments  on  uoih  fides,  we  (hall  refer  the 
reader  to  the  writiu^rs  of  Mellrs  Locke  and  Hart- 
ley, Lord  Kames,  Raid's  Inquiry  into  tl»e  Human 
Miud,  and  Dr  Saje.'s  Difquifitions  Mctaphy ileal 
K  aui 
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and  Litei-ary,  where  they  will  find  the  queftion     in  Urbino,  in  i68z 
ainpiy  difcuticd. 
(5.)  Passions,  external  signs  or.  See  Puy- 

WOCNOMY. 

(6.)  Passions,  in  medicine,  are  ranked  ;tTnorig 
the  non-naturals.  Joy^  anger,  and  fear,  are  the 
principal ;  but  all  of  them  when  violent,  prvduce 
yery  fenfiblc  effects  on  the  health.  There  are  more 
inftaiices  on  record  of  people  being  killed  by  fud- 
den  joy  than  by  fudden  grief. 

(7.)  Passions,  in  paiiiting,  arc  the  extern^  ex- 
preHions  of  the  diP/etent  diipofitions  of  the  mind  ; 
particularly  by  their  cffeds  on  the  features.  See 
DrawihgI  Sfcl,  X.  &  XI ;  and  Pfatej  119  Sc  120 : 
and  Painting,  5V(?.  VIII. 

*  To  Pass  10 Up.  i'.  n.  [pajionerf  Fr.  from  the 
Roun.]  To  be  extremely  agitated ;  to  exprefe  great 
Commotion  of  mind.     Obfolete^ — 

'T^ras  Ariadne  pafflon'mf^ 

For  Thefeus'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight.  SIxjL 
,  «  PASSIONATE. /z4/.[/.^/'i^«f,Fr.]  r.  Moved 
liy  pafHon ;  feeling  or  exprelnng  great  commotion 
of  mind. — Follow  the  light  of  found  and  fine  .  * 
jMdgmcnt,  without  cither  doud  of  prejudice  or 
Hiift  of  paffionatf  .ift'e<5tion.  Hooker, —  Thucydides 
obfervcs,  that  men  are  much  more  paffionate  for 
injuftice  than  for  violence.  Clarend. — In  bis  pray- 
ers, as  his  attention  was  Rxt  and  fteady,  fo  was  it 
inflamed  with  pajjianate  fervors.  F^//.— Good  an- 
gels looked  upon  this  fhip  of  Noah's  with  a  paf- 
fihnate  concern  for  its  fafety.  BtixneU—Mcw^  upon 
the  near  approach  of  death,  have  been  rouzed  up 
into  fuch  a  lively  fcnfe  of  their  guilt,  fu«h  a  paf- 
fionate deg»ee  of  concern  and  remorfe,  that,  if  ten 
thoufand  ghofts  had  appeared  to  them,  they  fcarcc 
could  have  had  a  TuUer  convi«5tion  of  their  danger. 
Atterbury.  %,  Eafily  moved  to  angirr. — Homer's 
Achilles  ia  haughty  and  paffionate^  impatient  of  a- 
ny  reftraint.  Prior, 

-  *  To  Passionate,  v,  cu  [horn  paffion,"]  An  old 
•^^ord.  Obfolete.     i.  To  affe^  wiih  palfion. — 
Great  pleafurc  mix'd  with  pitiful  reg^rd^ 

That  godly  king  and  queen  did  pojponate^    • 

Whiift  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard.  Spenf^ 
a.  To  exprels  pafiionately. — 

Thy  niece  a!>d  I  want  hands^ 

And  CRnfiot  pajionate  our  tenfold  gritf.      Shak,. 

*  PASSIONATELY,  ath,  [from  pajionate.]    i. 
With  palTion  ;  with  dcftre,  love  or  hatred  ;  with  *  phrafe/^ay^ivo^^^/iVirtforiginateii  from  the  mill 
great, commotion  of  mind. — Wi\ot\ tr  paj/iomzteh     loyalty  or  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  St| 
covets  any  thing  he  has  not,  has  loft  his  hold,     who,  to  aggravate  the  illegality 'of  the  revoluj 
JL^ Eftrange,y—lf  (brrow  expreffes  iticlf  never  fo 
loudly  and  paffionateijf  and  difchargesitfelf  in  never 
io  many  tears,  yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's 
heart,  than  the  walhing  of  his  hands  can  clcanfc 
the  rottertnefs  of  his  bones.  South, — I  made  ^lelc- 
ftnda,  in  oppoiition  to  Nourtnahal,  a  woman  paf- 

fionately  loving  of  her  hulband.  Drydi-tj,  2-  An- 
gtily. — They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones, 
fipmetimes  paffionxitely  enough,,  to  divest  it  from 
themfelves.  Locke^ 

♦  PASSIONATENESS.  »./.  [from  paffionatt,] 
r.  State  of  being  fubjeft  to  paflion.  a.  Vehemence 
of  mind.T-^To-  love  witli  fume  paffionatenefs'  the 
pcrfon  you  would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable 
but  expedient.  Boyle* 

PASSIONEI,  Dominic,  a  learned  Roman  car- 
dinal, bom  of  an  illuftrioiw  fainify,  vx  Foflbmbrone 
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He  was  educated  at  the  CIi 
mentine  college  in  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  n^ 
library  v;ith  a  colledion  of  rare  MSS.  He  wej 
to  Paris  in  1706,  where  he  was  much  refpcifted  I 
the  literati,  particularly  by  Montfaucon.  He  w 
employed  in  vaiious  negociations.  He Avas  at  tl 
congrels  at  Utrecht  in  1712 ;  at  Bafillr  1714 ;  a^ 
at  Soleure  in  1715  :  of  whith  he  publilh^d  an  ; 
count,  entitled  A8v  Legations  Hehetka,  He  w 
made  Abp.,of  Ephefus,  by  Innocent  III,  ar.d  p: 
nounced  the  funeral  oration  on  Prince  Eugt 
He  died  in  176X ;.  and  was  a  great  patron  of  rr 
of  letters. 

(f.)  *  PassiOn-flower.  «./.  IgranJiiJa,  U 
A  Howt-r.  Mi/Ier, 

Ci.)  Passion-flower.    See  Passiflora. 

(i.)  *  Passion-wef.k.  n.j7  The  week  inim<j 
ately  preceding  Ealler,  named  in  commcmorall 
of  our  Saviour  s  crucifixion. 

(i,)  PAssio>J-wnEK.  The  Thurfday  of  j 
week  is  called  Maunday  Thurfday;  the  Fric^ 
Good  Friday  ;  and  the  Saturdav,  the  Great  Siibk 

(1.)  *  PASSIVE,  adj,  Ipoffif,  Fr.  pa_ffi^us,  \\ 
I.  Receiving  impreCTion  fom  fome  external  agj 
High  abow  the  ground 

Their  march  was,  and  the  piijjlvc  air  upbon 

Their  fiimble  tread.  Mil 

— The  adive  informations  of  the  intclleft,  fil 
the  pajfi've  reception  of  the  will,  grew  adluate 
a  third  arid  diftin<5l  perfe^ion  of  pra^ice.  5o 
^-As  the  mind  is  wholly  pffji've  in  the  rcccp 
of  aJI  its'fimple  ideas,  to  it  exerts  feveral  ad 
its  0\%Ti,  whereby,  out  of  its  fimple  ideas,  th 
ther  is  formed.  Locke, — The  ins  mertut  is  a  pa^ 
principle  by  which  bodies  pcrfift  in  their  mo 
or  i*cft,  receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  f 
ihipreiling  it,  and  refift  as  much  as  they  are  n 
ed.  Nekton* y  Optiiks,  a.  Uurelifting ;  not  o] 
ling.— 

Not  thofe  alone,  who  pofftve  own  her  lai 

B*if  who,  weak  irebcls,  more  advance  her  c^ 

i 
3.'  Suffering ;  not  acting.  ^  [In  grammar.]  A 
pajfi've  is  that  which  Bgnifies  paflion  or  the  t 
ofadlion  :  as  doceory  I  am  taught.  Clarke*  s  Lai 

(2.)  Passive  Obedience,  the  duty  enjoinc 
the  fcriptures  of  fubmiiTion  to  the  po<wen  ik 
The  abfurdity  which  commonly  attaches  to 


were  wont  to  reprefent  James  IK  as  fupremc 
both  houles  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  oW 
Uw.  We  fliall  only  objferve,.  that  there  is  a  j 
difference  between  oSiife  and  pajjive  obedi^ 
and  that  many  who  confider^hcmlelves  as  b| 
on  «o /7fco/wr- whatever  to  rejjlthc  fupreme  pC 
would  yctfufer  death  rather  than  do-an  inin 
adtion  in  obedience  to  any  law  of  earthly  orij 
(3.)  Passive  Prayer,  among  the  myJlictH^ 
is  a  total  fnfpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intelle 
faculties ;  in  virtue  whereof,  the  foul  Rmaij 
itfelf,  and  as  to  its  own  poweiv  impotent  wit 
gard  to  the  producing  of  any  effeds.  The  pJ 
*ftate»  accorditig  toFcnelon,  is  only  paflive  il 
fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is  /.  e,  it  dpcsmi 
elude  peaceable,  dlfintereftcd  a<5ls,  but  onlj 
quiet  ones*  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our  own  iiit 
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TstkjttfliTTftatf,  the  /bill  has  not  properly  any'    the  Hebrew  Calender,  and  its  othcr-confcquencct. 


y^Ftf,  nv  foliation,  of  its  owti  :  it  is  a  mere  in 
tn  fenbflitT  of  the  foul,  to  v.-hich  the  fceblcft 
:^}k  ot'psce  ;nvt:8  motion. 

;.;  Passive  1  iTLE,  in  Scots  law.    Sec  Law, 
.V.HI,  CtapAlt  Sea.  XX,  §  ai-36. 

j-'PiSiiii  TERB,  in  grammar,  the  verb  or 

^ordtht  aartfles  fuficring,  or  the  efrc<5l  of  a<v 

iai»»hic}!,  m  the  learned  languages,  has  a  pc- 

cbtdnination ;  a$  nwor,  donor,  Sec.  in  Latin ; 

!Sf4ia  r  is  iddtd  to'thc  adives  a  mo,  docco  :  and, 

cr^Grtd,  the  infltifhon  is  ma<ie  by  changing 

•j*j«*;  asr**^  at^tTmuu,  &c.    But,  in  the  mo- 

tz:!35gwgcs,  the  pafTive  inflexion  is  performed 

b^zii5iry  verbs,  joined  to  the  participle  of  the 

;4 tdJ: ;  as.  Jam  praifvd,  in  Latin  laudor,  and 

a  Gfttt  tf«AM/tci ;  or,  /  am  loved,  in  Latin  amor, 

vih C.ttk  ^<XM^«*i.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the 

sxsHary  vrrb /jw,  fcrves  to  fojm  the  palTives  of 

l^  verb*:  arid  the  fame  holds  of  the  French  ; 

B,  Jtjns  /«,/,  /  <jOT  praifcd ;  y 'tfi  rt/  /oi//,  /  have 

i^prajfJfScc  See  Grammar,  under  English 

I  L»»CCiCE,  p.  ^^65. 

I    •  PASSIVELY,  fl^/v.  [firom>>^Tr.]    i.  Wth  a 

Tbo'  fome  ire  fafffvelj  inclin'd, 
^  pater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind. 

Dryden, 
t  Witbot  agency.— A  man  may  not  only  p^Jp'v^' 
9CdicT0luntanly  be  rejc<5lcd,  but  alfo  may,  by 
a^rfhiiown,  caft  out  orrejc<fl  himfclf.  Pear/m. 
•Jm\TNESS.  nj-,  tfrom  faji-ve.]  i.  Quali- 
^fjfcncg  imprellion  from  external  agents. 


.: ^. Decay  of  Pieij^ 

^^^i  calmnefs. — Gravity  and /»<i^v<'«^  in 
'^^  is  not  from  difcretion,  but  phkgme.  FelL 
P-^SSIYITY.  «./.  Ifrom  pajfi-ue.]  Paflivenefs. 
^^aoiated  word. — There  being  no  mean  be- 
^^pttrtrability  and  impenctrabih'ty,  between 
2^;acd  aAivity,  thcTe  being  contrary  and  op- 
P^  tie  infinite;  rarefa<ftion  of  tbe  one  quaKty 


'J«ltofeion  of  its  contrary.  Cheyne's  PhiL  Prin, 
^fASSO,  or  >  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria, 


with  all  the  penaliar  ceretnonics  oWervetl  in  the 
celebration  of  it,  are  particularly  related  id  the 
xiiih.  chap,  of  Exodus.  Wit)i  regard  to  the 
bread,  fee  Bread^  $  JJ.  The  obligation  of  kcep- 
ii'g  the  paifovcr  was  fo  ftricft,  that  whoever  ne- 
glected to  do  it,  was  condfmned  to  deaths 
(Numb,  ix,  ij.)  But  thofe  who  had  any  lawful 
impediment,  as  a  journey,  fickncfs,  or  any  utv- 
cleannefs,  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  tbofe  tliat 
had  been  prelent  at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other 
accident  had  l^ecn  defiled,  were  to  defer  the  cclc^ 
bration  of  the  paffover  till  the  aa  month  of  thp 
eccicfiaftical  year,  or  to  the  14th  day  of  the  montk 
Jiar,  which  anfwers  to  April  and  May.  (See  % 
Chr.  XXX.  I,  a,  &c.)  The  modern  Jews  ohfcrvc 
in  general  the  fame  ceremonies  that  were  pradi- 
fed  by  their  anceflors,  in  the  ceicbralitin  of  the 
paflTover.  On  the  14th  of  Nifan,  the  firft-born  faft 
m  memory  i>i  God's  fmittng  the  hrft-born  of  the 
EgyptiaiM*.  The  morning  prayers  arc  the  ,fame 
with  thofe  faid  on  other  fetlivals.  They  take  the 
roll  of  the  pentateuch  out  of  the  chcft,  and  read 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  leth  chapter  of  Exixlus,  and 
what  is  contained  in  the  iS  \  chapter  of  NumberH^ 
reialifig  to  the  paflbver.  The  matron  of  the  fa- 
mily then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fcts  on  it  two  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb,  a 
fhoulder  boiled  and  another  roaftt-d.  To  this 
they  add  fomc  fmall  fifties,  becaufe  of  the  le- 
viathan ;  a  harrd  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziu :  foinc 
meal,  beca\ife  of  the  behemoth,  (thcfe  three 
animats  being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  trle<5t 
in  the  other  life);  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  chil- 
dren, to  provoke  their  curiofity  to  afk  the  reafon 
of  this  ceremony.  They  likewife  ufed  a  kind  of 
muftard^  whtqh  has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to 
reprefent  thir  making  bricks  in  Egypt.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  family  fits  down  with  l>is  children  and 
flaves,  becauie  on  this  day  all  are  free.  He  take* 
bitter  herbst  and  dips  them  in  the  muf^ard,  then 
cats  them,  and  diftribytes  to  the  relV.  Then  they 
eat  of  the  iamb,  the  infiitutiou  of  which  is  at 


that  time  recited  by  the  mafter  of  the  family. 
-^^,  w,  .  „  »^^,.  ^.  *..„..v*...^  ««M.«..r^  The  whole  r^paA  is  attended  with  hymns  and 
J^Di  Haw,  5  ID  Dalmatia,  in  the  territory  prayers.  They  pray  for  the  prince  under  whofc 
Py  featcd  on  the  Cettina,  on  the  fitc  of  the  dominion  they  live,  according  to  Jeremiah's  ad- 
**town  Q^jEquum,  vice.  (xxix.  7.)  Sec  Feast,  §  III,  W  iv.  The  fame 

^y»ODi  MoiA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the    things  arc  repeated  the  two  following  days ;  and 
*    '^  *'  "  the  feftival  is  concluded  by  the  ceremony  2>flAi/«/fl. 

(See  Habdala.)  This  ceremony  is  performed  at 
the  clofing  of  the  Sabbath-day,  when  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe  pronounces  certain  benedictions,  ac- 
companied with  certain  formalities,  requefting 
that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the  ^.  cck  fol- 
lowing. After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue,  they 
then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time.  (Leo  of 
Modcna,  p,  iri.  c.  3.  and  the  Rabbins.)  Whil^ 
the  temple  was  ftanding,  they  brought  their  lambs 
thithtr,  and  facrificed  them,  offering  the  blood  to 
the  pricft,  who  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  The  palfovcr  was  typically  predi<flive  of 
Chrift  (i  Cor.  V.  7.)  Many  erroneoufly  imagine* 
and  Romans ;  not  wc'prefuific  from    that  the  paflbver  was  inftituted  in  memory  ot  the 


'rJ'^tanaU;  17  miies  WSW.  of  Viefta. 

rj*^^!  and  >  two  fpecics  of  dried  grapes. 

^ASOUNA,  iSecLiPARi,  N«a, 
^^jmOXlK.  «./.  [pafi  and  (ner.]  i.  A 
■■  "fttoted  among  the  Jews  in  memory  of 
Jj^wbcn  God,  fnaiting  the  firft  boni  of  the 
^^  faJtU  aver  X\kc  habitations  of  tbe  He- 
r^'^The  Jtwi^^^&ver  was  at  hand,  and  Je- 
r_*"  °P'  J^thn  11.  xjl— Thcl^d's^fl^fr, 
■■Wy  ailed  Eafter,  was  ordered  by  the 
rj*  l*w  to  be  celebrated  every  year  on  a 
■^f-  Wf-    »•  The  iacnfice  killed.— Take 

{\^  &I  the/tf^vr.  Exodm,  xii.  ai. 

Ccl^  ^^*>o^kR  was  called  pajcha  by  the 

*v*tl  and  Romans  •  not  wre  orefiiiyip  from 


^MMer,  as  Chryfoftom,  Jrenaeusy  andTcr-    Ifraelites  pafling  the  Ked  Sea ;  though  it  is  certain 

^^  Inppoft*.     hnt     frnni     •K#»    Hi'Krftiif     %wnrH      th^  feafV  ura<:  h^l.L   anH   hjH  \fa.  nam^.    K.-f#iri»    fh^ 

*^il,  the  reafon  of  it,  the  alteration  df 


jT^  foSpofe,   bat  from   tbe  Hebrew    word 
^J^^tfUap,    The  inftilution  of  this  fo- 


the  feaft  was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the 

Ifraelites  took  a  ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt, 

and  confequently  fcverai  days  before  their  pafling 

K  a  the 
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the  Red  Sea-  Befides  t^t  palTover  cdcbratcd  on 
the  X4lh  of  the  firft  month,  there  was  a  fecond 
paflbycr  held  on  the  15th  of  the  2d  month  after 
the  equinox,  inftituted  by  God  in  favour  of  tra- 
vellers and  fick  perfonj,  whp  could  not  attend  at 
the  firft,  nor  be  at  Jcrufalem  on  the  day.  The 
Greeks,  and  even  fome  of  the  catholic  do(5tors, 
from  the  13th,  igth,and  19th  chapters,  of  St  John, 
conclude,  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked 
for  the  paflbvcr  in  the  law ;  bpt  the  authority  of 
three  evanpplifts  feerps  to  evjnce  thecountraryf  Sec 
Whitby's  Dilfertation  on  thij  fubje^,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.  F.f 
I^my  fuppofes,  that  our  Ix^rd  did  not  attend  at 
the  paflbyer  the  lad  year  of  his  life  (  which  fenti- 
incnt  has  drawn  qpon  him  abundance  of  oppofcrs. 
!F.  Hardouin  aflerts,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated 
the  paflbver  on  one  day,  and  the  Jews  on  another, 

(i.)  *  PASSPORT,  n.  /.  [pajj>crt.  Ft.]    Per- 
xniifion  of  paffage, — Fain  fhe  would  have  given  a 
fccrtt  faj/port  to  her  affcdion.  Sidney, — 
Giving  his  ireafon  pajjport  for  to  pafs 

Whither  it  would.  Sidney, 

Let  him  depart :  his  paj^rt  (hall  be  made. 

Shak. 
r- Having  ufed  extreme  caution  in  granting  pajp- 
foru  to  Ireland;  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to 
iave  been  delivered.  QIar, — The  golpel  has  then 
only  a  free  adniiflTion  into  the  aflei\t  of  the  under- 
panding,'  when  it  brings  ^paJJ^ort  from  a  rightly 
^ifpofed  will.  ^outh. — 

He  fhojirs  the  pajjftort  whiph  he  brought  ^- 
long ; 

Hfs//?^ort  19  hip  innocence  and  grace.  Dryden^ 
At  our  meeting  in  another  world  ) 

For  though  haft  drunk  thy  pa^rt  out  of  thiB. 

pryden. 
Fortune,  for  VLpaJfport  gaye  him  wealth. 

HaHe. 

(1.)  J  Passport^  or  Pass,  H  a  licence  of 
filing  obtained  from  a  government  grantipg  per- 
pifliort  and  a  fafe  conduift  to  pafs  through  the 
jcountry  without  mnlf Ration  :  Alfo  a  permiflion 
granted  by  any  ftatc  to  navigate  in  fome  particu- 
IJir  fea,  wjthout  moltftation.  It  contains  the 
y>ame  of  the  veflll,  and  that  of  the  mafter,  toge- 
ther with  her  Vonnagc  and  the  number  of  her 
fcrew,  certifying  that  flie  beJonjfS  to  the  fubjeds  of 
a  particular  ftate,  and  requiring  all  perfuns  at  peace 
jvith  that  ftate  Xo  fufrer  ner  to  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age without  interruption.  The  violation  of  paff- 
ports  cxprefsly  eranted  by  the  king,  or  by  his  am- 
bafladofs,  to  the  fubje^p  of  a  foreign  power  in 
time  of  mutual  war,  or  committing  aqs  of  hnfti- 
|ily  againft  fuch  as' are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce 
with  iisj'whoaie  here  urtder  a  general  impliec} 
fafe  condpdl,  are  bieachcH  of  the  pul>lic  faith^ 
i^'ithopt  which  t)ierc  can  be  no  intercourie  pf 
ct)mmcrce  between  one  nation  and  another  j  and 
fuch  ojfencee  mny,  accorcjir^g  to  the  >yriters  upon 
the  law  of  naiiorg,  be  a  proper  gropnd  of  a  na- 
tional war.  And  it  isenfitfted  by  ftat.  3?  hen.  Vt. 
c.  4.  ft  ill  in  force,  that  if  any  of  the  kmg -s  fubje^fts 
attempt  orpfferiJ  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  port 
inrithiiVthe  king?9  o^eyfance-  or  ;*gainft  any  ftran- 
^tr  in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  oruhderfafe^on- 
'u^,  and  erpecially- by  ;ittacking  his  perfon,  or 
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lord-chancellor,  with  anyof  the  Jufllcesofcithi 
the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  maycaufcfi 
reftitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the  pari 
injured.  Pafquier  fays,  that  pajfport  was  intr 
ducod  for  pajfe  par  tout.  Bal;tac  mentions  a  vtj 
honorable  pali'port  given  by  an  emperor  to  a  pi 
lofopher  in  thcfe  terms  i  "  If  there  be  any  one  J 
land  or  fea  h^rdy  enough  to  moleft  Potamon,  I 
him  confider  whether  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  w^ 
war  with  Ciefar.'* 

(3.)  Pass/ort  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  liccn 
granted  by  a  prince  for  the  importing  or  expo 
ing  merchandises,  moveables,  &c.  without  payj 
the  duties.  Merchants  prpcurt  fuch  paflpoitsl 
certain  kinds  of  commodities  j  apd  they  arc 
ways  given  to  ambafladors  apd  minifters  for  th 
baegage,  equipage,  &c. 

(4.)  Passport  is  alfo  a  licence  obtained  forj 
importing  or  exporting  of  merchaudizts  dccnj 
contraband,  and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c. 
gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  ammunitipn  of  \^ 
borfes,  corn,  wool,  &c.  upon  paying  duties. 

PASSUMPSICK,  a  river  of  Vermont,  wh 
rifes  in  Orange  founty,  runs  34  miles  S.  1 
then  turns  SE.  aT!d  falls  into  the  Connt'^icut. 

PASSUS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  nj 
fure  of  length,  bemg  about  four  feet  ten  ind 
or  the  loooth  part  of  a  Roman  mile.  The  w 
properly  fignifies,  the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  q 
man  \yalking  at  an  ordinary  rate.  See  Measi^ 
N^  VII,  J  5,  iv.  I 

PASSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departa| 
of  Paris,  and  diftri^ft  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris. 

PASSYUNK,  a  townftiip  of  Pennfylvania 
Philadelphia  county. 

{i.)'^  ¥  AST,  parth'ipinl  adf,  Ifrom  pa/u]] 
Not  prefent ;  not  to  come. — 

Pqfl,  and  to  come,  fecm  beft  5  things  pr^ 

worft,  5! 

— ^For  fcyeral  mpnths  fq/l,  papers  have  been  \i 

ten  upon  the  beft  pubhck  principle,  the  lov| 

opr  country.  S^zuift. — 

This  not  alone  has  fhone  on  agcsy>^, 

But  lights  the  prefent,  and  (hall  warm  the  1 

t.  Spent ;  gone  through ;  undergone. — 

A  life  of  glorious  labours  ^t7^.  \ 

(1.)  ♦  Past.  ».  /.  Ellipticaiiy  ufed  for 
tirae.-r- 

Thepafi  is  all  by  death  poHeft.  F^ 

(3.)  •  Past,  prepofitiou.  i.  Beyond  in  tini 
Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  fl»e  \vM 
^e.  Hfh.  xi.  II.  1.  No  longer  capable  of.— 
vent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  cfteemcci 
fenfe.  Hayivard. — 

Paft  hope  of  conqueft,  'twas  his  lateft  c\ 

Like  falling  C^far  dtctntly  to  die.         Df\ 
— Many  rpen  have  not  yet  finned  themfelveH 
all  fenfe  or  feeling,  but  have  fome  regrets.  Cui 
3.  ^yond  J  but  of  reach  of. — 
'     '  Wt  muft  not  J 

Proftitute  our  pafi  cure  malady.  \ 

What's  gone,  and  what's ;to^  helpi 

Should  be  pajjl  grief.  J 

— That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  u 
iJiipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  j 
paft  qucftioning.  Hfyfyn. — Love,  when  oncti 


Lolling  him,  or  robbipe  him  of  bis  goods  j  the    government,  is  confequcntly/^fl^fliamc.  V£j 
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Hfrlifr  fhf  might  have  had ;  but  the  defpair 
Of  tarhy  bis  had  put  it  pnjl  her  care.   Dryden, 

Tm  ftupifjf'd  with  forrow,  paft  relief.  Drjden. 
-ViAxU.  \an  receiving  a  fum  ihould  fink  a 
raiti^jtoa  fcmlc  ftaie,  hpaJJ  my  comprehenfion. 
Ujff.-That  he  means  paternal  power,  is  paft 
ijiS^.Uck,  4,  Beyond ;  further  than. — We  will 
pi b the  king's  high  way,  until  we  be  pa/i  thy 
yyji, NHjnifrjt  ixi.  aa.  5.  Above ;  more  than. 
-In  Borthcrn  Infh  Scots  have  bows  not  pa/i 
tjf^mof  a  yard  Jong.  Spenfir.—Thc  fame 
EadfiJoo  was  not  deep,  not  pafi  forty  foot  from 

PASTARO,  i  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
i^dtpLof  the  Lario,  diftrid  and  late  duchy  of 
Om,  (faifd  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake  Coino,  W. 

J.)  *  PASTE,  n,  /  [pajify  French.]  i.  Any 
fbigmncrd  up  fo  ai  to  be  vifcous  and  tenacious: 
kj  u  fluor  and  water  for  bread  or  pics ;  or  va- 
nasskmds  of  earth  mfngled  for  the  potter. — Ex- 
cept po  could  bray  Chriften'.'.om  in  a  mortar,  and 
a^M  It  into  a  new  pafi^^  there  is  no  poflibility 
rf  a  htfij  war.  Bacon. — 

W  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
T5C  God  of  nature  did  his  foul  infpirc; 
nT;idi  vi(c  Prometheus  temper*d  into  pajiet 
A^^aixtwithiivmg  llreams,the  godlike  image 

^Dfn  the  god»  moulded  up  the  p^Jfe  of  man, 
Wofthcdough  was  left  upon  theii  hands.  J)rf. 
^a«Hjc  whittft  hand  that  ever  you  faw,  and 
^>*^'brttcr  than  any  woman.  Spc^ator.  2. 
"^aiwatrr  boiled  together  fo  36  to  make  a 
^^'^  ;.  Artificial   mixture,   in  imitation  of 

^hh^Tiy  in  cookery,  a  foft  compofition  of 
^  »rcnght  up  with  proper  fluids,  as  wafer, 
^*f  If  toc  like,  to  fcrvc  for  "cafes  or  coffins, 
^wSakc  meats,  fruits,  &c.  It  is. the  bafis 
wMj5Cat:onof  pycs,  tarts,  patties,  paflies,  and 
*^  torts  of  paftry.  It  is  alfo  ufcd  in  confec- 
*^>  kc.  tor  a  preparation  of  fome  fruit, 
'^'^  belting  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid 
J'^ifJnixture,  into  a  foft  pappy  confiftence, 
2^^ into  a  dilh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar, 
"«w»nci  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It 
^acofionally  alfo  for  making  the  crufts  and 
*^of  pyej.  Sec.  Thus,  with  proper  admix- 
■^  a?  made  almond  partes,  apple  paftcs, 
f^^  PJ^cj,  cherry,  currant,  lemon,  plum, 
^^J^J  pear  paftcs. 

ivi         "  likewife  ufcd  fqr  a  preparation  of 

^^W,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with 

y^^^^y  various  artificers,  as  upholfterer«, 

rrfN  bookbinders,  5cc.  inftead  of  glqe  or  fizc, 

j^«  cement  their  cloth,  leathers,  papers, 

Jffta  p^e  is  ufed  by  bookbinders,  or  for 

J^^^S^to  rooms,  they  mix  a  4th,  5th,  or 

*;^  weight  of  the  f^our  of  powdered  refin  ; 

••^  It  ii  wanted  ftill  more  tenacious,  cum 

Tf*J^kind  of  fize  may  be  added.    Paftc 

^=<PfrfcTved,  by  diflblving  a  little  fublimate, 

l^^^'fjn  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the  wa- 

jJ2«fcd  for  making  it,  which  will  prevent 

"nts  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  ver- 


^•^'^^ifrom 


^2ii 


preying  upon  it. 


■ius,  in  the  gl^a  trade,  or  the  imiU- 
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tion  or  couftterfeittDg  of  gems  in  glafs,  is  an  ait 
of  confiderable  importance.  Gems  made  of  paftes, 
are  noway  inferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when  care- 
ftilly  made  and  well  poliihed,  in  brightnefs  or 
tranfparence,  but  want  then-  hardncfs. 

(5.)  Pastes,  general  rules  for  making. 
Thele  are,  i.  That  all  the  veflcls  in  which  they 
are  made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire.  a.  That  fuch 
veflcls  be  chofen  for  the  work  as  will  bear  the  fire 
well.  3.  That  the  powder  be  prepared  on  a  por- 
phyry ftone ;  not  in  a  metal  mortar,  which  would 
communicate  a  tinge  to  them.  4.  That  the  juflt 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  feveral  ingredi- 
ents be  nicely  obfcrvcd.  5.  That  the  materials 
be  all  well  mixed ;  and,  if  not  fufficiently  baked 
the  firft  time,  be  committed  to  the  fire  again, 
without  breaking  the  pot ;  for  if  this  be  not  ob- 
ferved,  they  wiU  be  full  of  bliftcra  and  air  blad- 
ders. 6.  I'hat  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at 
the  top  of  the  pot,  to  give  room  to  the  fwclling 
of  the  ingredients.  To  make  pafte  of  extreme 
hardntfi,  and  capable  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
gems,  with  great  luftre  and  beauty. — Take  of 
prepared  cryftal,  10  lb.  fait  of  polveriiie,  6  lb. 
fulphur  of  lead,  a  lb.  mix  all  thefe  well  into  a 
fine  powder:  make  the  whole  with  common  wa- 
ter into  a  hard  pafte ;  and  make  this  pafte  into 
fmall  cakes  of  about  3  oz.  eaf'h,  with  a  hole  in 
their  middle ;  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards 
calcine  them  in  the  ftraiteft  part  of  a  potter's  fur- 
nace. After  this,  powder  them,,  and  levigate 
them  to  a  perfe<Jl  finenefs  on  a  porphyry  ftone* 
and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  a  glafs  ftjrnace  to 
purify  for  3  days :  then  caft  the  whole  into  wa- 
ter, and  after>«ard8  return  it  into  the  furnace, 
where  let  it  ftand  15  days,  in  which  time  all  foul- 
nefs  and  bhfters  ,will  dffappear,  and  the  paftc  will 
greatly  refemblc  the  natural  jewels.  To  give  this 
the  colour  of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice 
calcined  ;  for  a  fca-green,  brafs  fimply  calcined  to 
'a  rednefs ;  for  a  fapphire,  add  zalfer,  with  man- 
ganefe ;  and  for  a  topaz,  manganefc  and  tartar. 
Ail  the  gepis  are  thus  imitated  in  this,  by  the 
lame  way  of  working  as  the  making  of  coloured 
glaflcs;  and  this  is  fo  hard,  that  they  very  much 
ap!)roach  the  natural  gems.  The  colour  of  all 
the  counterfeit  gems  made  of  the  feveral  pafted, 
may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter  according  to  the 
work  for  which  the  ftones  are  dcfigned ;  and  it  is 
a  neceflary  general  rule,  that  fmall  ftones  for  ring?, 
&c.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and  large  onea  a  pa? 
ler.  Be  fides  the  colours  made  from  mangancfe, 
verdigris,  and  zaffer,  which  are  the  ingredients 
pommonly  ufed,  there  are  other  very  fine  ones 
which  care  and  Ikill  may  prepare.  A  very  fine  red 
Tnay  be  made  from  gold,  and  one  not  much  infe- 
rior to  that  from  iron ;  a  very  fine  green  from 
brafa  or  copper ;  a  Iky-colour  from  filver,  and  a 
much  finer  one  from  the  granates  of  Bohemia* 
An  excellent  way  of  making  the  pafte  to  imitate 
the  coloured  gems  is  this:  Take  a  quantity  of  fu^ 
gar  of  lead  ;  fet  it  in  fand,  in  a  glafs  body  well 
luted  from  the  neck  downwards ;  leave  the  mouth 
of  the  glafs  open,  and  continue  the  fire  24  hours; 
then  take  out  the  fait,  and  if  it  be  not  red  but 
ycllowifh,  powder  it  fine,  and  return  it  into  the 
veflel,  anditeeo  it  in  the  fand-heat  54  hours  raore^ 
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til  it  becomr t  at  red  as  cinnabar. 
«ot  be  made  lb  ftrong  as  to  melt  it,  for  then  all 
the  procefs  is  fpoiled.  Pour  diftilled  ▼incgar  on 
this  calcined  f;rft,  and  feparate  the  folution  from 
the  dregs;  let  the  decanted  liquor  (land  fijc  days 
in  an  earthen  vcffcl,  to  give  time  for  the  finer  fc- 
diment  to  fubfide ;  filter  this  liquor,  and  evapo- 
rate it  in  aglafs  body,  and  there  will  remain  a 
inoft  pure  fait  of  lead;  dry  this  well,  then  diflblvc 
it  in  fair  water;  let  the  folution  (land  fix  days  iti 
a  glared  pan ;  let  it  fubfide,  then  filter  the  clear 
foTutton,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  yet  more  pure  white 
and  fweet  fait ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times-; 
put  the  now  perfedly  pure  lalt  into  a  glafs  ve(rel, 
i'et  it  in  a  fand  heat  for  feveral  days,  and  it  will 
be  calcined  to  a  fine  impalpable  powdcrof  a  live- 
ly red.  Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  com- 
mon compofition  of  the  paftes  of  the  feveral  co- 
lours, only  inilead  of  red  lead,  uie  this  powder ; 
and  the  produce  will  well  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  operation.  A  pafte  proper  for.  receiving  co- 
lours may  be  readily  made  by  pounding  and  mix- 
ing 6  lb.  of  white  fand  cleanfed,  3  lb.  of  rea  lead, 
a  lb.  of  purified  pearl-aihes,  and  i  lb.  of  nitre.  A 
Ibfter  pafle  may  t>e  made  in  the  lame  manner,  of 
6  lb.  of  white  fand  cleanfed ;  red  lead,  and  puri- 
fied pearl-a(he8,  of  each  3  lb.;  i  lb.  of  nitre,  half 
a  pound  of  borax,  and  3  oz,  of  arfenic.  For  com- 
mon ufe  a  pound  of  common  fait  may  be  fubfli- 
tuted  for  the  borax.  This  glafs  will  be  very  foft, 
and  will  not  bear  much  wear  if  employed  for  ringsf 
buckles,  or  fuch  imitations  of  ftoncs  as  are  cxpo- 
t'ed  to  much  rubbing  ;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornamtnls 
worn  on  the  bread,  and  thofc  little  ulld,  it  m.iy 
lail  a  confiderable  time. 

(6.)  Pastes,  method  of  colouring.  To 
give  paftes  different  colours,  the  procef;*  is  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Jmethxfl.  Take  10  lb.  of  either  of  thf 
compofitions  dclcribed  under  Glass- making, 
.S*"^.  XIV.  one  ounce  and  a  half  o(  mangar^efe, 
and  one  dram  of  zaffer;  powder  and  fule  them 
together.  Bi/rtA*  Take  10  lb.  of  either  df  the 
compofitions  jull  referred  to,  one  ounce  of  zaffer, 
fix  drams  of  manganefe,  and  five  dr.  of  iron,  high- 
ly calcined;  and  proceed  as  before.  Biu^,  Take 
of  the  fame  compofition  10  lb*  of  zaffer  6  dr.  and 
of  manganefe  2  dr.  and  proceed  as  with  the  fore- 
going. Cbryfolite,  Take  of  either  of  the  compo- 
fitions for  pahe  above  defcribed,  prepared  with* 
out  faltpetrc,  10  lb.  and  of  calcined  iron  5  drams; 
and  purfbe  the  fame  procefs  as  with  the  reft.  Red 
Cornelian,  Take  of  the  compofitions  mentioned 
under  Qlass-making,  SeS,  XIV,  %  lb.  of  glafs 
of  antimony  i  lb.  of  the  calcmed  vitriol  calitd 
fcarkt  ochre  a  lb.  and  of  manganefe  one  dram. 
Fufe  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe  with 
the  compofition;  then  powder  them,  and  mix 
tficm  with  the  other,  by  gnnding  them  together, 
and  fufe  them  with  a  gentle  heat.  White  Corneli" 
an.  Take  of  the  compofition  juft  referred  to  %  lb. 
of  yellow  ochre  well  walhed  two  drams ;  and  of 
calcined  bones  x  oz.  Mix  them,  and  fufe  them 
with' a  gentle  heat.  Diamond,  Take  of  the  w|iite 
fand  6  lb.  of  red  lead  4  lb.  of  pearl  alhes  purified 
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The  fire  muft  cined  with  fulphur ;  and  one  fchiple  of  zaff] 
Proceed  as  iKfore.  Emerald,  Take  of  the  fat 
compofition  with  the  laft  9  lb. ;  3  oz.  of  cop^ 
pi-ecipitated  from  aquafortis;  and  two  drams 
precipitated  iron.  See  Glass- making,  5< 
XIV,  §  13.  Garnet,  Take  a  lb.  of  the  comd 
tion  under  Glass-maKing  ;  a  lb.  of  the  glafJ 
antimony,  and  %  drams  of  manganefe.  Fur  ti| 
gar  garnet,  take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte, 
bovc  defcribed  in  J  5,  two  pounds;  one  pou 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  haif  an  ounce! 
iron,  highly  calcmed  ;  mix  the  iron  with  tiic  I 
coloured  pafte,  and  fufe  them;  then  add  I 
glafs  of  antimony  powdered,  and  continue  th 
in  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  incorporattxl.  G\ 
or  fuli  jeUow,  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pal 
10  pounds;  and  ij  oz.  of  iron  ftrongly  calcine 
proceeding  as  with  the  others.  See  aifo  Gti 
MAKING,  Sea,  XIV,  §  I  a.  Deep  purple,  IaU 
either  of  the  compofitions  for  palte  10  lb.  ot  m 
ganefe  one  ounce  j  and  of  zalfer  half  an  ou^ 
Ruby,  Take  1  lb.  of  either  of  the  compofitions 
palte,  and  two  drams  of  precipitation  of  gold 
tin  ;  powder  the  pallc,  and  grind  the  calx  of 
with  It  in  a  glafs,  flint,  or  agate  mortar,  and 
fufe  them  together.  A  cheaper  ruby  pafte 
be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  either  of  the  a 
compofitions,  half  a  pound  of  glafs  of  antimd 
and  one  dram  and  a  half  of  the  calx  of  gold ;  i 
ceeding  as  betore.  See  Glass- making,  I 
XiV,  J  18;  Sapphire,  Take  of  the  compuli 
tor  pafte  10  lb.  of  zaffer  3  drams  and  i  fcruJ 
and  of  the  calx  Caffii  one  dram.  Powder  and! 
them.  Or  the  lame  may  be  done,  by  mi 
with  the  pafte  \  of  its  weight  of  fraalt.  7^ 
Take  of  the  compofitions  under  Glass-maki 
{Sea.  XIV,  $  10.)  10  lb.  omitting  the  laltpe 
and  an  equai  quantity  of  tlie  Gold-coloured  i 
Glass.  Powder  and  fufe  them.  Turquoife,  1 
of  the  compofition  for  blue  pafte  already  dt 
bed,  10  lb.  of  calcined  bone,  born,  or  ivory, 
A  pound.  Powder  and  fufe  them.  Opake  iu 
Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte  10  lb.  and 
of  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or  bone ;  and  procec 
before.  Semitranfparent  ^uubite^  like  %pal, 
Glass-Making,  AV5.  XIV.  J  15. 

(7.)  Pastes,  method  of  making,  in  j 
FORM  OF  Doublets.  Let  the  cryftal  or  gb 
finl  cut  by  the  lapidaries  in  the  manner  of  a  I 
liant,  except  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  figure  mu| 
compofed  from  two  feparate  ftoncs,  or  part 
ftones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper 
under  parts  of  a  brilliant,  if  it  was  divided  i* 
horizontal  diredlion,  a  little  lower  than  the  i 
die.  After  the  two  plates  of  the  intended  i 
are  thus  cut,  and  fitted  fo  exadly  that  nodivl 
can  appear  when  they  are  laid  together,  the 
per  part  muft  be  polilhed  ready  for  fctting ; 
and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt  the 
plates  by  this  .method.  Take  of  Venice  or 
prus  turpentine  two  fcruples ;  atid  add  to  it 
fcruple  of  the  grains  of  maftich  chofen  pcrfi 
pure,  free  from  foulncfs,  and  prcvioufly  pow 
ed.  Melt  them  togethet-  in  a  fmall  filver  or } 
(poon  ladle,  or  ot)li|r  veflTcl,  and  put  to  them 


^  lb.  of  nitre  a  lb.  of  arfenic  5  oz.  and  of  manga-    -i .->-.^,  ^.  ^^^^^  ,^»v.,  »..«  ^^^  v^^  .,. — -, 

nefe  one  fcruple.    Powder  and  fufe  them.     Eagle  duaily  any  of  the  colouArd  fubftances  below  i 

marine,  'Fake  ten  pounds  of  the  compofition  un-  tioned,  being  firft  well  powdered ;  ftirring  t 

der  Glass- MAKING  ;  3  oz.  of  copper  highly  cal-  together  as  the  colour  is  put  in,  that  they 
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Warnvthta  the  doub-  the  dif&rent  calces  (^  lead  are  all  adapted  fo  pf9^ 
duce  the  iame  cffcd  in  Titriftcation ;  yet  M.  Fon« 
tanieu  prefers  lead  in  fcales,  and  next  to  that  mU 
nuim,  as  being  the  moft  conftantly  pare.  Sift 
through  a  filk  fieve  the  preparations  of  lead  to  be 
ufcd  m  the  vitrification*  to  fepaiatc*  the  groffer 
parts  \  as  alio  the  lead  in  a  metallic  date  when 
whiUf  lead  in  leaks  is  employed.  The  bafe  of 
fatftitious  gems  is  cabc  of  lead  and  rock-cryftal. 
Pure  i^d,  flinty  and  the  tranfparent  pebbles  of 
rivers,  are  fubftances equally  fit  to  make  glals :  buif 
as  it  is  firfl  neceifary  to  break  mafl'es  of  cryftal,. 
ftones,  or  pebbles,  into  fmaller  parts ;  fo  by  thit» 
operation  particles  of  iron  or  copper  are  frequent* 
ly  introduced*  and  to  thefe  dud  or  greafy  matters 
are  alio  apt  to  adhere.  Our  author  therefore  be- 
gins by  putting  the  pounded  cryital  or  pebbies  in- 
to a  crucible,  which  he  places  in  a  degree  of  heat 
capable  of  malcing  the  mafs  red-hot ;  he  then  pours 
it  into  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  very  clear  water  ^ 
and  fiiaking  the  bowl  from  time  to  time,  the  final! 
portions  of  coals  fumiihed  by  the  extraneous  bodies 
fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  vitrifi* 
able  earth,  with  the  iron*  &c.  rofis  on  the  bottom. 
He  then  decants  the  water ;  and  having  dried  the 
mafs,  pounds  it,  fifts  the  powder  through  the  fincft 
lilk  fievc ;  then  digefts  the  powder  4  or  5  hours, 
with  muriatic  acid,  ihaking  the  mixture  every 
hour.  After  having  decanted  the  acid  from  the 
vitrifiable  earth,  he  waives  the  latter  until  the  wa*' 
ter  no  longer  reddens  the  tincture  of  tumfol.  The 
earth,  being  dried,  is  pafTed  through  a  (Uk  fieve^ 
and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Nitre,  Calt  of  tartar,  and 
borax,  are  the  three  fpecies  of  (alts .that  enter  with 
quartz  and  the  calces  of  lead  into  M.  Fontanieu's 

, ^._^_  _. ,     vitrifications.    The  fuccefis  depends  nmch  on  the 

fctwtCfepjUtcd  by  dircdion,a8  different  parcels  of  accurate  proportion  of  the  fubftanccs  made  ufe  of 
^'jkind  Prufljao  blue  vary  extremely  in  the  de-  to  form  the  cryftal  which  ierves  as  a  bale.  After 
P^  '^  IrcQfjth  of  the  colour.  The  yellow  to-  .  having  tried  a  great  variety  of  receipts,  our  authon 
fiiii  mij  be  couotcrfeited  by  mixing  the  pow-    recommends  the  following :   i.  Take  two  party 

and  a  half  of  lead  in  fcales,  one  part  and  a  half  of 
rock-cryftal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a  part  of  nitrc» 
as  much  b(H^u,  and  a  quarter  part  of  glafs  of  arfe- 
nic.  Thefe  being  well  pulverized  and  mixed  to- 
gether are  put  into  a  Hefiian  crucible,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fire.  When  the  nfiixture  is  well 
melted,  pour  it  into  cold  water:  then  melt  it 
again  a  ad  and  a  3d  time ;  taking^  caie  after  each 
melting  to  throw  it  into  frelh  cold  water,  and  to 
fcparate  from  it  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.. 
The  fame  ccucible  fliould  not  be  ufed  a  2d  time,, 
as  the  glafs  of  lead  is  apt  to  penetrate  it,  and  lofc 
the  contents.  Cover  the  crucible  well,  to  prevent 
any  coals. getting  into  it,  which  woukl  fpoil  the 
compofition.  a.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of 
white  cerufe,  one  part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a 
part  qf  (alt  of  tartar,  and  a  quinter  part  of  calcin* 
cd  borax :  melt  the  mixture  in  a  HefKan  crucible. 


P  A 

ht  thoroughly  commixed. 
bi  to  the  iame  it^^Tfx  of  heat  as^the  melted  mix- 
{(L'c;  and  paint  the  upper  fuiface  of  the  lower 
piit,  2nd  put  the  upper  one  inflantly  upon  it, 
yitiiu^  them  io  each  (ither,  but  taking  care  that 
lii^y  mj  be  conjoined  in  the  moft  perfe^ly  even 
■uiaw.  When  the  cement  or  paint  is  quite  cold 
itt!  ku  the  rrdundapt  part  of  it,  which  has  bee^ 
pRCoduu  of  the  joint  of  the  two  pieces,  fbould 
be  pi3f}y  fcr;*pcd  off  the  tide,  till  there  be  noap- 
ptirwx  of  any  colour  on  the  out  fide  of  the  doub- 
k.i;  »J  they  ihould  then  be  ikilfully  fct ;  obier- 
r^'oarrythc  mounting  over  the  joint,  that 
tV  upper  pitcc  may  be  well  iecured  fwm  fepa- 
ntujf  from  the  under  one.    The  colour  of  the 
iiiYmjy  be  belt  imitated,  by  mixing  a  fourth 
H^cfaroQinc  with  fome  of  the  fineft  crimfon 
iitc thit  can  be  procured.    The  sapp^irb  may 
bt  avDtcrfeitcd  by  very  bright  PrufBan  blue, 
nicvi  with  A  little  of  the  above  mentioned  Crim- 
ea like,  to  pitc  it  a  caft  of  the  purple.    The 
PmiEiD  blue  (hould  not  be  very  deep-coloured, 
« bot  linlc  of  it  fhonld  be  ufcd :  for  otherwife,  it 
»t3  fit  a  black  lha4e  that  will  be  injurious  to 
t2c bSrc  of  the  doablets.    The  emerald  may 
k  cD'iotcrfcited  by  diflilled  verdigrcaie,  with  a 
^  puffderrd  aloes.    But  the  mixture  (hould 
W  be  ftrongly  heated,  nor  kept  long  over  the 
S^t  :ftcr  the  fcrdtgreafc  is  added :  for  the  colour 
*^  be  ibon  impaired  by  it.    The  refembdancc  of 
t^  CUKET  n:ay  be  made  by  dragon's  blood; 
*>)(^  if  it  cannot   be   procured  of  (ufficient 
^koA,  may  be  helped  by  a  very  fooaU  quan- 
»7B{cxmine.    The  amethyst  may  be  imita- 
te If  br  mixture  of  fome  Pruflian  bkie  with 
l^asfiiQ  Ukev  but  the  propoitions  can  only 


4bv4  aiocs  with  a  little  dragon's  blood,,  or  by 

{ Spaoiib  anotto  t  but  the  colour  mult  be  ve- 

^  fyijmglf  ufed,.  or  the  tinge  will  be  too  ftrong 

ttbeappcaraacc  of  that  (tone.    The  chryso- 

hyacinth,   v'mcgar  garnet,  ea^  marine, 

iotArrfuch  weaker  or  more  diluted  colours,. 

rbe  fofined  in  the  fame  manner,  by  leflening. 

f  propartioos  of  the  colours,  or  by  compound- 

I  them  together  correfpondently  to  the  hue  of 

icftuQc  to  be  imitated ;  to  which  end  it  is  proper 

mkiH  as  origir\al  (tone,  or  an  cxa^  imitatioi^of 

^  at  haad  when  the  mixture  is  made,  in  order 

Mcn»w«  certain  adapting  the  colonvs  to  the 

w  ticfirtd ;  and  when  theie  precautions  are  ta- 

J"»»d  the  operation  well  conduced,  it  is  prac» 

p*t  to  bring  the  doublets  to  fo  near  a  reicm- 

«De  ef  tbe  true  fhines,  that  even  the  beft  jud- 

tociEaot  diflinguifh  them,  when  well  fct,  with- 


N»pcaiaar  manner  of  infpedlion;  vix,  by  be-. 
j«<  tbcm  betwi]^  the  eye  and  light,  in  fUch 
that  the  light  may  pafs  through  the  up< 
and  comers  of  the  ftone ;  when  it  will 
rp  ^  perceived  that  there  is  no  colour  in  the 
%rfihe  ftont. 

JJ|Pa*TES,   M-    FOKTANrEu's    METHOD    OF 

PytTHE  ifcAS£3  0F.  M.  Foutauicu of  the  Royal 
jJMiy  oi  Scicuces  at  Pafis,  propofcd.  ,thc  fol- 
•■ftwccflrcf,  ^hich  were  approved.  Although 


and  then  pour  it  into  cold  water  >  then  melt  it 
again,  and  wafh  it  a  2d  and  a.  3d  time^  the  fame 
precautions  being  obferved.  3.  Take  two  parts 
minium,  one  part  rock-cryflal,  half  a  part  of  nitre, 
and  as  much  fait  of  tartar  r  this  mixture  being 
melted,  muft  be  treated  as  the  former.  4.  Take 
three  parts  of  calcined  borax,  one  part  of  prepar- 
ed rock-cryflal,  and  one  part  of  Cilt  of  tartar  j 
thefe  being  well  mixed  and  melted  ti)gcthir,  mult 
b^pQured  into  warm  uatcr;  the  water  being  dc-.. 

canted 
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cinted  and  the  mafs  dried,  an  equal  quantity  of    till  it  becomes  a  brown  pow|dcr.    a.  Pour  into 


minium  muft  be  added  to  it ;  it  is  then  to  be  melt 
cd  and  waflied  fevcral  times  as  directed  above. 
5.  That  called  by  our  author  the  Mayence  baje^ 
and  which  he  conflders  as  one  of  the  Bnelt  cryft al- 
ii ne  compofitions  hitherto  known,  is  thus  compo-i 
fed :  Take  three  parts  of  fixed  alkali  of  tartar,  i 
part  of  rock-cryftal  or  flint  pulverized :  the  mix- 
ture to  be  well  baked  together,  and  then  left  to 
cool.  K  is  afterwards  poured  into  a  crucible  of 
hot  water  to  diflblv^  the  fritt ;  the  folution  of  the 
firitt  is  then  received  into  a  ftone-ware  pan,  and 
aquafortis  added  gradually  till  it  no  longer  effer- 
vcfces :  this  water  being  decanted,  the  fiitt  muft 
be  waflied  in  warm  water  till  it  has  no  longer  any 
tafte :  the  ftitt  is  then  dried,  and  mixed  with  one 
part  and  a  half  of  fine  cerufe  or  white  lead  in  fcales ; 
and  this  mixture  muft  be  well  levigated  with  a  little 
diftillcd  water.  To  one  part  and  a  half  of  this 
powder  di  ied  add  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax :  let 
the  whole  be  well  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar,  then 
melted  and  poured  into  cold  water.  Tkefe  fufions 
and  lotions  having  been  repeated,  and  the  mixture 
dried  and  powdered,  a  lath  part  of  nitre  muft  be 
added,  and  then  melted  for  the  laft  time  ;  when  a 
very  fine  cryftal  will  be  found  in  the  crucible.  6. 
For  very  fine  white  ftones :  take  8  oz.  of  cerufe,  3 
oz.  of  rock  cryftal  pulverized,  2  oz.  of  borax  fine- 
ly powdered,  and  half  a  grain  of  manganefc  ;  hav- 
ing melted  and  waflied  this  mixture  as  above,  it 
produces  a  very  fine  white  cryftal. 

(9.)  Pastes,  M.  Fontanieu's  process  for 
COLOURING.  On  the  preparation  of  the  calces  of 
metals  depends  the  vividnefs  of  the  colours,  a. 
From  Gold,  To  obtain  the  mineral  purple  named 
precipitate  ofCaJiiu  :  i.  Diflblve  fome  pure  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  prepared  with  3  parts  of  precipitated 
nitrous  acid  and  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  ;  to  haf- 
ten  the  diflblution,  the  matrafs  fliould  be  placed  in 
a  fand-bath.  Into  this  pour  a  folution  of  tin  in 
aqua  regia.  The  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  the 
gold  is  precipitated  with  a  portion  of  the  tin,  in 
the  form  of  a  reddifti  powder ;  which  after  being 
waflied  and  dried j>  is  called  precipitate  ofCa^us* — 
The  aqui  regia  employed  to  diflblve  the  tin  is  com- 
pofed  of  5  parts  nitrous  acid  and  one  part  of  mu- 
riatic acid :  to  8  oz.  of  this  aqua  regia  are  added 
16  oz.  of  diftilled  water.  Some  leaves  of  Malacca 
tin,  about  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  a  fixpence,  are 
then  put  into  this  diluted  aqua  regia,  till  it  will 
diflblve  no  more  of  them :  which  operation  re- 
quires commonly  11  or  14  days;  though  it  might 
be  haftened  by  beating  the  tin  ftill  thinner,  and 
then  rolling  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
or  turning  it  round  into  fpiral  convolutions.  To 
prepare  more  readily  the  precipitate  of  Caflius,  M. 
Fontanieu  puts  into  a  large  jug  eight  ounces  of  fo- 
lution of  tin,  to  which  he  adds  four  pints  of  diftil- 
led water :  be  afterwards  pours  into  this  metallic 
lye  fome  folution  of  gold,  drop  by  drop,  taking 
care  to  ftir  the  whole  with  a  glafs  tube  :  when  the 
nuxture  becomes  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  he  ceaf- 
es  dropping  the  folution  of  gold ;  and  to  haftcn 
the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  purple,  pours  into 
the  mixture  a  pint  of  frefli  urine.  Six  or  feven 
hours  after,  the  precipitation  is  collefted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vefld :  the  fluid  is  then  decanted  ; 
and  the  precipitatCi  waflied  once  or  twiccy  is  dried 


veflel  of  fine  tin  with  a  thick  bottom  4  oz.  of  tl 
folution  of  ^old ;  three  minutes  arter  add  two  pin 
ot  diftillcd  water.  Let  this  ^mixture  ftand  in  ti 
tin  veflel  7  hours,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  every  hoi 
with  a  glafs  tube ;  afterwards  pour  it  into  a  cor 
cal  glafs  jug,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  new  urine,  tl 
mineral  purple  is  foon  precipitated,  and  then  is 
l>e  waflied  and  dried.  3.  Diftil  in  a  glafff  comu 
placed  in, a  bath  of  aflies,  fome  gold  diflbWcd 
aqua  regia,  made  with  three  parts  nitrous  and  0 
part  muriatic  acid  ;  when  the  acid  is  pafled  m 
and  me  gold  contained  in  the  cornute  appears di 
leave  the  veflel  to  cool,  then  pour  into  it  foi 
new  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  to  diftii  as  befcv 
Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  ttie  gold  a 
diftil  the  fame.  After  thefe  four  operations,  po 
by  little  and  little  into  the  cornute  foroc  oil  oft 
iRT  per  deliquium,  which  will  occafion  a  brifkcff 
ycfcence :  when  this  ceafcs,  diftil  the  mixture  1 
it  l)ecomcs  dry,  and  then  put  fome  warm  wa 
into  I  he  cornute.  Shake  the  whole  and  poui 
into  a  cucurbit,  when  a  precipitate  is  depofii 
the  colour  of  which  is  fometimcs  brown  and  foe 
times  yellow :  After  having  waflied  this  prcd 
tate,  dry  it.  This  mineral  purple  is  much  fupl 
or  to  the  foregoing,  two  grains  of  it  only  w 
fufficient  to  an  ounce  of  the  bafe,  whilft  it  reqi 
cd  of  the  other  two  a  aoth  part  of  the  bafe. 
found  a  means  of  exalting  the  colour  of  the  \ 
cipitate  of  Caflius,  by  putting  to  it  a  fixth  part  oi 
weight  of  glafs  of  antimony  finely  powdered,! 
of  nitre  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  S  02. 
the  bafe.  ^,  From  Silver.  The  calx  of  (in 
being  vitrified*  produces  a  yellowifli  grey  coi< 
This  calx  enters  only  into  the  compofition  of 
yellow  artificial  diamond  and  the  opal,  M.  I 
tanieu  introduces  it  into  the  bafe  in  the  forn 
luoa  cornea.  To  prepare  it,  diflblve  the  fiivc 
precipitated  nitrous  acid,  and  afterwards  f 
into  it  a  folution  of  fea-falt :  a  white  precipi 
is  obtained  ;  which,  being  waflied  and  dried,  m 
very  readily  in  the  fire,  and  is  foon  volatni: 
if  not  mixed  with  vitriliablc  matters.  To  nr 
the  yellow  diamond,  35  grains  of  this  luna  co 
are  put  to  an  ounce  of  the  bafe :  the  dofe  of  C 
may  be  diminiftied  according  to  the  fhade  of 
low  that  one  wilhes  t©  procure,  r.  From  Co/ 
The  caix  of  copper  imparts  to  white  glals 
fincft  green  colour;  but  if  this  metal  be  nol 
a<!tly  in  a  ftate  of  calx,  it  produces  a  broM* 
red  coiour.  Mountain  blue^  'verdigris^  and  th 
fidue  of  Its  djftillation,  are  the  different  prep 
tious  of  copper  which  our  author  cmployi 
to  make  the  artificial  emeralds,  d^  From  \ 
Although  it  has  been  afl'crted,  that  the  cald 
iron  introduce  a  very  fine  tranfparent  red  cd 
into  white  glafs,  M.  Fontanieu  could  oniy  cl 
from  it  a  pale  red,  a  little  opake.  The  cal 
iron  that  he  employed  was  in  the  proporti< 
the  aoth  part  of  the  bafe.  There  arc  feveral  \ 
hi  preparing  the  caix  of  iron  called  crocus  M 
ox  faffro7i  of  Man,  One  may  ufe  the  fcales  o^ 
found  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnaces,  which  I 
to  diftil  aquafortis.  By  digefting  filings  of 
with  diftillcd  vinegar,  then  evaporating  and  rl 
cmg  the  vinegar  to  or  12  times  upon  thefe  fii 
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led  drpnf  them  alternately,  a  calx  of  iron  is  ob- 
tiinod,  whicfa  moft  be  fifted  through  a  fiik  fieve, 
isd  tbeo  caJdned.    The  cabc  of  iron  thus  obtain- 
«d  bf  the  nnegar,  introduced  a  gx^ch  colour  tn- 
dioijig  to  a  yellow.    By  the  following  procefs  a 
(jStk  ofManof  the  fineft  red  colour  is  obtained : 
let  an  ouoce  of  iron  filings  be  diflfolved  in  ni- 
troBiiodin  a  glafs  comute,  and  difliiled  over  a 
Uad^  to  drynefs.    After  having  replaced  the 
Kdortk  dry  calx,  and  re-diftilling  it  a  id  and 
jdosci  it  is  then  edulcorated  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
aad  j/lcrwards  walhed  with  diftilled  water.    ^, 
horn  the  Magnet.  Calcine  the  magnet  before  it 
Ic  iatroduccd  into  the  vitrifications :  Having  tor- 
nikd  the  mamt  two  hours.  It  mud  be  wafhed 
ind  dried.   It  n  only  employed  in  the  compofiti- 
03  of  the  opal.  /,  From  Qobalt,  The  calx  of  co- 
bia  is  only  proper  to  introduce  a  blue  colour  into 
t^\  bntthis  metal  is  rarely  free  from  iron  and 
bilbuth,  ind  therefore  it  is  lirft  ncccfTary  to  fcpa- 
nit  them  from  it.    This  is  done  by  calcining  the 
<rf  uf  cohalt  to  difengage  the  arfenic  ;  afterwards 
t!>f  nix  muft  be  didilled  in  a  comute  with  fal 
OBooiac,  and  the  hron  and  the  bifmuth  arc  fub- 
LTBd  with  this  fait.    The  diftillation  muft  be  re- 
p(it«J  inth  the  fal  anunoniac  till  this  fait  is  no 
liajjtT  coloured  yellow.    The  cobalt  which  re- 
^iiMJD  the  comute  is  then  calcined  in  a  potfherd^ 
^  becoines  a  very  pure  calx;  which  being  in- 
tnxloced  into  the  bafc,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
P^tJipirt,  gives  it  a  very  fine  blue  colour,  the 
t't'^  of  which  may  be  increafed  at  difcrction 
^t'ie  addition  of  cal«  of  cobalt.    To  prepare 
u^atMstl  rcfembling  that  which  is  called  black 
^T**  of  bland;  melt  together  ijlb.  of  one  of 
^  Wi»  1 01.  of  the  calx  of  cobalt,  a  oz.  of  cro» 
m  Uartii,  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  i  oz.  of 
«*?i«efe.  g,  FroDQ  Tin,  The  calx  of  tin  is  not 
''Jn^ldc  alone,  it  renders  opakc  the  glafs  with 
*^  it  is  melted,  and  forms  white  enamel.    For 
t^purpofe,  calcine  the  putty  of  tin ;  then  walh 
cd  dry  It,  and  iift  it  through  a  filk  fievc.    Take 
42^  (rf the  id  bafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  cal- 
^sai  potty  of  tin,  and  48  grains  of  manganefe. 
^  Fn»  Jntimcnj.    If  the  antimony  be  in  a  ftatc 
« ifcfoluie  calx,  fuch  as  the  diaphoretic  antimony, 
j3ao  longer  vitriliahle,  and  may  be  fubflituted 
^oixoftin,  to  make  white  enamel.    M.  Fon- 
teni  introduces  the  elafs  of  antimony  in  the 
tJspofition  of  artificial  topazes.    For  the  oritn" 
^JIJ^  he  takes  14  oz.  of  the  firft  bafes  and  five 
*=*cbis  of  the  glafs  of  antimony.    To  imitate 
tit  rc^  ofSax-ifty,  he  adds  to  each  ounce  of  the 
^  3»r  jrraii    of  the  gUfs  of  antimony.     For  the 
^  •/&•«./.  be  takes  14  or.,  of  the  firft  bafe, 
•^oocoonoc  i4  grains  of  glafs  ot  anlin-iony,  and 
'pttisof  the  pr^cipitaU  pfCaffius.  i,  From  Man* 
^-  This  miueral,  employed  in  a  fmall  cjuan- 
^frWklcrs  the  glafs  whiter;  a  larger  quantity 
^*cria  vt'v  fine  violet  colour,  and  a  ftill  lar- 
fwfeoftt  renders  the  glafs  biack  and  opake. 
tiT?  tw't  ways  of  preparing  manganefe:  i. 
ftn  pie  confifts  in  expofing  il  to  a  red 
^^the-  tjuen^rhing  Tt  with  diftilled  vinegar; 
Itflcrwif  '*;  dried  md  powdered,  to  pafs  it 
*  *  fil  '        :  dc  Blancour 

» the  td  manner  of  preparing  the  xAanga- 
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nefe,  proper  to  furnifh  a  red  coloul*,  and  names  it 
/ufibie  manganefe.  Take  of  manganefe, of  Pied- 
mont  one  pound ;  torrify  and  pulverize  it ;  then 
mix  it  with  a  pound  of  nitre,  and  calcine  the  mix- 
ture during  24  hours ;  afterwards  walh  it  repeat- 
edly in  warm  water,  till  the  water  of  the  lyes  ha3 
no  longer  any  tafte;  dry  the  manganefe,  and  mix 
with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fal  ammoniac ;  levigate 
this  mixture  on  a  (lab  of  porphyry  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol diluted  with  water  to  the  ftrength  of  vine- 
gar. Dry  the  mixture,  and  introduce  it  into  a 
cornute ;  diftil  by  a  graduated  fire ;  and  when  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  fublimed,  weigh  it,  and  add  to 
the  mixture  an  equal  quantity.  Then  didil  and 
fublime  as  before,  and  repeat  the  operation  fix 
tinies ;  at  each  time  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and 
the  nunganefe  upon  the  porphyry  with  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol.  At  Toumhault  in  Bohemia,  there 
is  fold  a  fufible  glafs  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  like 
that  of  the  topaz  of  BrazU,  which,  when  expofed 
to  a  degree  of  fire  in  a  cupel  fufficient  to  redden 
it,  becomes  of  a  very  fine  ruby  colour,  more  or 
Icfs  deep  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  to  which 
it  has  been  expofed.  Our  author  aflayed  this 
glafs,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  Icad^ 
but  was  not  able  to  difcover  any  gold  in  it. 

(xo.)  Pastes,  M.  Fontanieu's  rules,  re- 
specting THE  FIRE,  FURNACE,  AND  COMPOSI- 
TIONS FOR.  There  are  three  degrees  of  heat  very 
different  in  their  energy.  The  fire  kept  .up  in  the 
wind-furnaces  in  the  laboratories  of  chemifls,  is 
lefs  a^ive  than  that  whofe  effed  is  accelerated  by 
the  means  of  bellows ;  and  a  fire  fupportcd  by 
wood,  and  kept  up  during  60  hours  without  in- 
terruption,' produces  Angular  eflfe(5t  in  vitrifica- 
tion, and  renders  the  glafs  finer  and  lefs  alterable. 
When  recourfe  is  had  to  the  forge,  in  order  to 
dperate  a  vitrification,  it  is  neceflary  to  turn  a- 
bout  the  crucible  from  time  to  time,  that  the  mafs 
may  melt  equally.  Some  coal  alfo  ftiould  be  re- 
placed, in  proportion  as  it  confumes  towards  the 
nozcl  of  th " '  i  !""•  br  without  this  precaution, 
we  fliould  run  the  riik  of  cooling  the  crucible  op- 
pofite  to  the  flame,  and  probably  of  cracking  it, 
when  all  the  melted  mafs  running  among  the  coals 
would  be  totally  loft.  Though  this  is  the  readiefl 
Y^ay  of  melting,  it  (hould  not  be  employed  out  of 
choice ;  for  the  crucible  often  breaks,  or  coals 
get  into  it,  and  reduce  tin:  calx  of  lead  to  a  me- 
tallic ftate.  The  wind  fornace  is  either  fquare  or 
round.  A  fmall  cake  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of 
the  thicknefsof  an  inch,  is  placed  upon  the  grate; 
and  upon  this-  cake  is  placed  the  crucible,  fur- 
rounded  with  coals.  The  degree  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  this  furnace  is  much  lefs  than  that  of 
the  for^e :  but  to  fucceed  in  the  vitrification,  M. 
Fontanieu  recommends  a  furnace  defcribed  by 
Kunckel,  which,  with  fome  neceflary  alterations, 
is  reprefented  on  Plate  CCLXIX.  The  interior 
part  is  fo  difpofed,  that  we  may  place  crucibles 
at  three  different  heights;  and  the  name  Hicham* 
ben  is  given  to  thofe  fteps  upon  which  the  cru- 
cibles are  placed.  Fig.  x.  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln  at 
the  firft  chamber,  and  fg.  a.  a  plan  of  the  kiln 
where  the  fire  is  placed.  Fig*  3.  exhibits  the  ele- 
vation ;  A  the  afti-pit ;  B  the  door  to  put  in  the 
wood ;  C  the  door  of  the  ficft  chamber;  D  the 
L  doer 
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door  of  tbe  feCond  chamber;  E  the  third  cham- 
ber; Fthe  flue  or  chimney;  GG  iron  hoops  which 
fiiiTound  the  kiln  to  ftfengthcp  it.  Fi^.  4.  is  a  lec- 
tion of  the  kiln:  H  the  alh-pit  with  its  air-hole  ; 
\  the  chamber  for  the  fire,  with  an  air-hoie; 
K  the  firft  cl)3mber  for  the  crucibles ;  L  the  fe- 
tond  chamber;  M  the  dome;  N  the  chimnt-y; 
00  afr-holes.  The  degree  of  heat  C3«^not  be  e- 
qual  in  the  3  chambers.  The  chamber  K  is  that 
where  the  heat  is  greateft,  afterwards  in  that  of 
L,  and  laftly,  in  that  of  M.  Bc^jin  by  plrring 
the  crucibles  according  to  their  fize^  in  tlicfe 
different  chambers;  by  which  means  the  bed 
^fffedl  in  vitrification  is  produced.  To  condudt 
the  fire  well,  only  three  billets  v^  white  wood 
ihould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a  time  for  the 
firft  20  hours,  foui*  billets  at  a  X\me  for  the  nest 
«o  hours,  and  fix  billet?  for  the  laft  20  hours ;  in 
all  60  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool, 
care  being  tak^n  to  (lop  the  air-holes  with  fome 
lute ;  and,  in  about  48  hours  after,  when  the 
kiln  Is  quite  cold,  the  crucible  is  to  be  wfth- 
drawn.  Cpmi»ositions.  i.  For  the  nvbiu  dki- 
mond:  Take  tbe  bafe  of  Mayencc.  This  cryfial 
is  very  pure,  and  has  no  colours,  a.  For  the  y!- 
IcrM diamond:  to  an  ounce  of  the  4th  bafe,  add 
lor  colour  25  grains  of  luna  cornea  or  jo  grains 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  3.  For  the  emendld:  j.  To  15 
i>z.  of  either  of  the'bafes,  add  for  colour  one  dr. 
of  mountain-blue  and  fix  gr.  of  glafs  of  antimony; 
or,  2.  To^  \  oz.  of  the  *^d  bafe,  add  20  gr.  of  glafs 
of  antin^pny  and  3  gr.  of  calx  pfqobalt.  4.For  t^ie 
fappbire:  To  24  oz.  of  the  Mayence  bafe,  add  2 
fir.  64  gr.  of  the  ca^x  of  cobalt.  5.  For  the  a?iie^ 
{h:/t :  To  24  oz.of  the  Maycncc  bale,  add  4  dr.  of 
prepared  raanganefc  and  4  gr.  of  precipitate  of 
CaRlus.  6.  For  the  beril :  To  24  oz.  of  the  3d 
tjafe,  add  96  gr.  of  gUfs  of  antimony  and  4  gr.  of 
calx  of  cobalt.  7.  For  the  black  a^titr:  To  24  oz. 
tjf  either  of  the  bafes,  add  a  oz.  of  the  mixture 
f'ircded  above  in  par.  yi  8.  For  the  opal :  To  i 
c  z.  of  the  3dL  bafe,  add  ip  gr.  of  luna  cornea,  2 
j?r.  of  magnet,  and  26  gr.  of  abforbent  earth.  9. 
Vox  the  oriental  topaz  :  To  24  oz.  of  the  firft  or 
fhird  bat,  ;idd  5  dr.  of  glafs  of  antimony.  10. 
Tor  the  topa%  of  Saxony  :  To  240Z.  of  tbe  fame  bafe^ 
add  fix  dr.  c^  the  glafs  of  antimony.  11.  For  the 
tnpa%  ofTtrwxM:  To  24  oz.  of  the  ad  or  3d  bafe,  add 
I  oz.  24  gr.  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  8  gr.  of 
pre(5ipitate  of  Caflius.  12.  For  the  hyacinth:  To 
24  oz.  of  the  bafe  made  with  rock-cryilaT,  add  % 
dr.  4S  pr.  of  glaf^  of  antimony.  13.  For  the  or'p^ 
t  iitiil  ruby:  j.  To  16  oz.  of  the  Mayencc  bafe,  add 
'.\  mijiiure  of  2  dr.  48  grl  of  the  precipitate  of  Cafr 
liiis,  Uie  fame  quantity  of  crocus  Martis  prepared 
iu  ^qua*x)rti8,  the  fame  of  golden  fulphur  0/ anti- 
i;ioiw  and  of  fufible  mangancfcjf  with  a  oz.  of  mi- 
';  rai  cry(^al ;  or,  2.  To  20  oi.  of  the  bafe  made 
Villi  fiint,  add  half  an  ounce  of-'fufible  manga- 
.  fc  and  2  ozrf  of  mineral  <;r)'ftar.'  ^4,  por  the  k^- 
i.,j  r:iby:  i.  To  16  OZ.  of  the  MaycDce  b^fe,  add 
!..c  above  colouring  powder,  but  diAnihiflied  J 
pnii ;  (;;,  2.  To  20  oz.  of  the  bafe  made  with 
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by  their  caufing  only  a  fingle  tcfrafliop  of  tlic 
fays  of  light ;  and,  in  many  cafes  by  their  fpeci^i 
fie  gravity,  which  exceeds  2*76  in  all  pveciott$ 
gems  of  the  firft  order,  as  thfs  diamond,  ruby,  £1^^ 
phire,  &c. 

(ii.)"1Pa8TES,  revived  a?lt  of  maIcihc,  if 
IMITATION  OF  ANTi\iUE  GEMS.  There  has  bc^ 
af  different* times  a  method  pradifcd  bypai^iq^ 
lar  perfons  of  taking  the  impreffions  and  &f$utt| 
of  antique  gems,  with  their  engraving-,  in  glal^, 
the  colour  of  the  original  gem.  This  has  alvmi 
been  eftecmed  a  very  valuable  art,  and  gre^ 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  method  uf  doing  it  a 
fealing-wax  or  brimftone;  but  this  ar^,  being  aft 
cret  in  the' hands  of  particular  perforis,  whaf( 
their  bread  by  it,  died  with  them,  and  evcrvng 
artift  was  obliged  to  re-invent  the  method;  fl 
at  leni;th  Mr  Homberg,  having  difcovercd  itj 
great  perfe<5lion,  gave  the  whole  proccfs  toS 
world  to  be  no  mdre  loft ;  and  fince  that  timel 


has  been  pra^^ifed  in  France  and  other  plaOB 


tiliuif,  .idd  the  fame  colouring  powder,  but  with 

,'.  4ta  lefi  ot'the  man^anefe^    The  faSitipMi  ^;^^ 

,.rv  cnfily  dlftineulftied'.from  ihe  vat uya/i  "by  theii;^    p^reffion.^  A'tl  earths  am  more  or  lelS  eifily  in 

{ufipefs  ajid  fufibilityj  by  tlieir  folubility  in  acids j    luc  a&  ticy  arcmoxc  or  kd  mutd  wit|i  ^     ,/ 


Mr  Homberg  was  favoured  in  his  attempts 
all  the  engraved  gems  of  the  king's  cabinet; 
took  fuch  elegant  ImprefTions,  and  made  CudiH 
a(ft  refemblances  of  the  originals,  and  that  in  m 
fes  fo  artfully  tinged  to  the  coloiir  of  th?  gjf 
themfclves,  that  the  niceft  judges  were  dcc^ 
in  them,  and  often  took  them  for  the  true  ant* 
ftoncs.  Thefe  counterfeit  gems  alfo  fervc,  as 
as*  the  original  ones,,  to  make  more  copies  ft 
fo  that  thtfe  is  no  end  of  the  nuroberu  that 
be  made  from  one ;  and  there  is  this  fartho" 
vantage,  that  the  copy  may  be  made  pcrfeftji 
the  original  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  fliould  bayc.: 
tamed  fome  damage.  The  chief  care  in  the  r 
ration  is  to  take  the  imprtfTion  of  the  gc**^ 
very  fine  earth,  and  to  pre fs  down  upon  tU 
piece  of  proper  glafs,  foftened  or  half  Oj 
ed  ;^t  the  fire,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the  itrff 
fion  made  in  the  earth  may  be  nicely  and  S 
fedtly  exprefled  upon  the  glafs,  Ing?ncral#i 
whole  procefs  ipQUch  refembles  that  of  ihc  CO 
mon  founders:  although  in  this  nice  fou«y 
there  is  a  number  of  diJ^culties  which  wouUi 
At  aU  affed  the  common  founder.  For  his  |^ 
pofe,  every  earth  will  fcwc  that  is  fine  cnoppji 
receive  the  imprefTions,  and  tougb  enough  not 
cracl^  in  the  drying ;  thefe  all  ferve  for  th?ir  i 
becaufe  the  metals  which  tlicy  caft  are  of  a  j 
ture  incapable  of  mixing  with  <arth,  or  recdf 
ft  into  them,  evee  if  both  are  melted  togethcti 
that  the  metal  always  eafiiy  and  pcrfe^ly  ^ 
rates  itfelf  from  the  mould ;  but  it  is  very  diffic 
ii\  thefe  caftjs  of  glafs.  They  are  ^ompofcd  Q 
matter  which  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of 
mould,  but  that  Jt  has  been  l^^n  into  this  forij 
the  force  of  fire,  and  the  other  has  pot  ytt  Ik 
fo  runi  but  is  on  any  occafion  ready  to  be  for 
and  win  n^ix  itfelf  infeparably  with  tbe  gU6  ' 
large  fire:  confcquently,  if  there  be  not  great c 
lifcd^  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the  rlalVas  ia 
manner  of  u^ng  it*  when  the  whole  is  finiii 
there  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  the  ftpa 
ipg  the  glafs  from  the  mould,  and  often  this  < 
rl9t  be  ^one  without  wholly  dpftroying  the 
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tf!«.  As  afl  fijts  make  earths  run  into  ginfs,  and     ciblc  being  tlicn  tune  J  bottcrm  upwards,  it  will 

fall  out,  and  the  imprelfion  will  icniain  very  beau-* 


» it  •  ncceflaiy  to  ufc  an  earth  on  this  occafion 

for  tkiMkmg  a  nould,  it  being  alfo  ncccflary  to 

ttf  perffdioo  of  the  exprrinicnt,  that  this  earth 

.^Wcoe  melt  or  rnn,  fomc  earth  muft  be  get 

?tici  rjtunliy  contairts  tery  little  fait.     Of  all 

ft?  cffb!  which  Mr  Hombcrg  examined,  none 

prmiiimuch  di?e.1ed  of  falts,  or  fo  fit  for  the 

?ir^  as  the  common  Tripoli,  or  Trip^la, 

tkitjfriiSh  gUfsand  ftone^.  Of  this  earth  there 

r tfj  cotnmofl  kinds;  the  cfic  reddilh,  and 

fl«»^(jf  fcfrral  flakes  or  ft  rata  ;  the  other  ycU 

fcnj»,wHiof  a  fimple  ftruAure.  Thefe  arc  both 

tsk  W  ifi  (hops.    The  hitter  is  from  the  Le- 

«:  tfct  former  is  found  in  England,  France, 

cxf  fMfly  other  places.  This  tripcla  muft  becho- 

faibftand  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  not  mixed 

w^  LindT  Of  other  exti  aneoiis  matter.    The  y cl- 

commooly  called  Fenctinn  tri^oltj  is 

reccTTes  the  hnpreffions  \cvy  tx'auti- 

evff  mixes  wtth  the  ghfs  in  the  ope- 

b  the  red  kind  ibmetfmes  docs.     Mr 

ally  empioytrd  both  kinds  at  once  in 


tifully  on  the  tripcla.  If  the  fides  of  the  cavity 
have  bem  injured  in  the  falling  out  of  the  ftorci 
they  may  be  repah^d  \  and  the  cruciblfe  muft  then 
be  fet,  for  the  paftc  to  dry,  in  a  place  where  it 
will  not  be  incommoded  fcy  the  duft*  The  red 
tripoli  being  the  more  common  and  the  cheaper' 
kird,  is  hei^  made  to  fill  the  crucible  only  to  fave 
the  other,  which  alone  is  the  fubftance  fit  for  ta- 
king the  impreffion.  "When  the  Ibone  is  taken  out, 
it  muft  be  examined,  to  fee  whether  anvrthing  be 
lotlged  in  any  part  of  the  engraving,  becaule  if 
I  In  re  be  any  of  the  tripcla  left  there,  there  will 
certainly  be  lb  much  wanting  in  the  impreflion. 
When  ihc  cniciblc  nr.d  pafte  are  dry,  a  piece  of 
glafs  muft  be  chofen  of  a  proper  colour,  and  cut 
to  .1  fize  proper  for  the  figure  j  this  muft  be  laid 
over  the  mould,  but  in  fuch  a  m.inner  that  it  docs 
not  touch  the  figures,  othcn?v'ife  it  would  fpoil 
rtiem.  The  cnicJble  is  then  to  be  brought  near 
the  furnace  by  degrees,  and  gradually  heated  till 
ft  cannot  be  touched  without  bumingthe  fingers ) 


r  manner:  firft,  powder  a  miautity  of    then  it  i» to  he  placed  in  the  f\imacclindcr a  muf- 
ria  in  an  iron  mortar,  ana  fiftinc:  it     fif>  furrounded  with  charcoal.     Several  of  thefe 

fniall  crucibles  may  be  placed  under  one  muffle ; 
and  when  they  are  properly  difpofed,  the  aperture 
of  the  muffle  {houlJ  have  a  large  piece  of  burning 
charcoal  put  to  it,  and  then  the  opcmtor  is  to 


e  fiere  ftt  it  by  for  ulc ;  Oien  fcrapc 
*       ^:\e  yellow  tr*     '-  into 
pcyrarf,  JO  J  .'.tienvarKls  rub  it  tii;  very 


^ J  § jfi  mort*ir   wllh    a   gHfs   pcftle.      The      ciirtiLu.u   put    lu   n,   rtim mrn    mc   vjjjcintur    la    lu 

the  ii  prcf*     watch  the  procefie^  and  fee  when  the  glafs  begins 


latu- 
•fity, 
s  its 
*orm 
akes 
rs  it 


J  "^tiafpowrfer  is,  the  finer  will  be  i.i^  n^i^i.- 
J-flrfftemore  accurately  perfect  ifu*  caft 
« WBfeff  might  naturally  fnppofc,  th.t  the 
1*  ?»*>i  to  obtain  a  perfc(5t  fine  powdtr  of 
!    '^-:.  r^^  Vf  be  by  waihing  ft  in  water;  but 

i<rd  a^^inft  this.     There  i 
^  A  ifh  tripcla  a  fort  of  iin(*i 

* -^•teaii  is  formed  into  a  inouM  kc< 
J  j^tegrthcT,  and  give-s  the  v.  hole  an  u 
p  fjffiBf&ct ;  DOW  the  waihing  the  powdc 
^'^^Uf^uofity ;  and  though  it  ren 

^^■^»  it  tnakctf  it  leave  a  granulated  f  .,  face, 
*  '*fe«»th  one,  in  the  mould  ;  and  thl-  nuft 
J  '^eiefefece  of  the  call  M,  fmooth.  When 
^«»Vclas  are  fcparate!y  powdercrlf  tf  e  red 
^bt  mixed  with  lo  much  wntor  as  will 
Ktotheconfiftcrcc  of  pafte,  fo  that  it  may 
"  ''^'•'J  like  a  lump  of  dough  hctwtt  n  the 

}' pafte  muft^  be  put  into  ^  fnnl 
•  -  Siat  Ihipe,  and  abotit  hr^lf  an  ii 
•«Cttin  depth,  and  of  fuch  a  Ivrca^ 
t:?cca$  IS  %  Httic  more  than  that  of  the 
'■ipttfljon  is  to  be  t;:hen.  T\\c  cruc 
'TOY  filled  with  this  pafte  lij^rhil)'  \. 
^  J^te  it,  nd  the  furface  of  the  pafte  in 
■^Offrwith  the  fine  powder  of  the  } 
^**t*ehed.  When  this  is  done,  the 
•«*»  tie  impreflion  is  to  be  taken,  m 

preffed  evenly  down 
and  thumb,  !•>  is  to 
rfect  imprclTiui'  ;  the 


j  'Muxc  mtpremon  is  to 
I  y«  the  furface,  and  p 
5  *f  pfte  with  a  finger  ai 
J  ^\fm  ftrong  and  pcii 


cm- 
h  or 
:h  at 
llone 
)le  is 
cflcd 
ft  be 

How 

tone, 
ft  be 


to  look  brigfit ;  this  is  the  fignal  of  its  bemg  fit  to 
receive  the  imprclBon.  The  crucible  is  then  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  fire  x  and  the  hot  glafs  muft  be 
prcfled  down  upon  the  mould  whh  an  iron  inftru- 
ment,  to  make  it  receive  the  regular  impreflion : 
as  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  crucible  is  to  be  fet  at, 
the  fide  of  the  tiirnacc  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind, 
that  it  may  cool  gradually  without  breaking. 
Whai  it  is  cold,  the  glafs  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
tls.  edges  ihould  be  grated  round  with  pincers, 
which  will  prevent  its  flying  afterwards,  Which  is 
an  accident  that  fomethncs  happens  when  this 
caution  has  been  omitted,  efpecially  when  the 
glafs  is  naturally  tender.,^  The  different  coloured 
g;lafleR  are  of  different  degrees  of  bardnefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  compofition ;  but  the  hardeft  to 
melt  are  always  the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  ai^.dthi3 
is  known  by  a  few  trials.  If  it  be  dcfired  to  copy 
a  ftonc  in  relief  which  is  naturally  in  creux,  or  to 
take  one  in  crerrx  which  is  naturally  in  relief,  there 
neeils  no  more  tlian  to  take  an  impreflion  tirft  i:i 
wa^  or  fulphur,  and  to  mould  that  upon  the  pallc 
of  tripchl  inftead  of  the  ftonc  itfch  :  then  procecil- 
ing  in  the  manner  before  dire(5lL*d,  tlieprocefswill 
have  the  defired  fiicccfs.  A  more  fimple  andeafy 
method  than  the  above  is  by  taking  the  cafts  in 
gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  as  it  is  commonly  cal- 
led. For  this  piupofe,  the  gypfum  muft  be  fine- 
ly pnlverifed,  and  then  mixed  with  clear  water  to 


-  ^ — ..  j.*..^^ ,,..,...,,  vww    the  confiftence  of  thick  cream.    This  is  poured  h •• 

"••Aniro  be  preflcd  nicely  even  tc*  i:    fides     pon  the  face  of  the  gem  or  feal  of  which  the  irr- 

^^ffefcr^  or  with   an   ivorv*  kiufL-.     The     preflion  is  wanted,  and  which  muft  be  previoul  y 

?n  be  Lhuft  left  a  few  moments,  !<  r  the     tnoiftened  with  oil  to  faciitate  the  fcparation  of 

the  caft ;  and  to  confine  the  liquid  plafter,  it  i-; 
only  neceflary  to  pin  a  flip  of  oiled  paper  rourd 
the  fides  of  the  leal,  by  way  of  a  cape  or  rim. 
When  the  plafter  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off*,  and 
L  »  •  fct 


^^'•^*'-- ',  iftc  to  moiftcn  the  dry  po .    ler  of 

which  is  ftrcwed  over  i:  :  then 

r~""-  ^c  circfti'.ly  raifed  by  the  p(.»lnt  of 

*^»d  m  a  handle  of  wood ;  and  t!*c  cru- 
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fet  before  the  mouth  of  the  fiirnac^,  to  free  it  en- 
tirely from  moiftnre ;  when  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  as 
a  matrix  in  the  fame  way  as  that  formed  with  the 
tripela  earth?.  Only  no  crucible  or  other  recep- 
tacle is  at  all  neccflary;  the  cafts  being  formed 
like  fo  many  ^all  cakes  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
thus  put  into  the  furnace  with  the  bits  of  glafs 
upon  then^.  The  glafs,  after  coming  to  the  pro- 
per heat,  is  preflTed  down  upon  the  mould  with  an 
iron  fpatula  to  receive  the  dcfircd  impreflion,  the 
preflurc  requifite  being  more  or  Icfs  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  ftone.  This  method  has  been  long 
praAifed  very  fuccefsfiilly,  and  with  nofmall  emolu- 
ment, by  Ml*  Deuchar  of  Edinburgh,  The  only 
tefpe<fl  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  more  o- 
perofe  and  expenfive  methods,  confifls  in  the 
chance  of  air-bubbles  arifing  in  pouring  on  the 
plafter  5  which  chance,  however,  is  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fineneft  of  the  gypfum  employed. 
^Vlien  air-bubbles  occur,  the  cafts  may  be  laid  a- 
fide,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  renew  them.  The  appli- 
cation of  paftes  to  multiply  and  prefcrvc  the  im- 
preflioos  of  camaieux  and  intaglios,  is  an  obje<5t 
Very  interefting  to  artifts  and  to  antiquaries,  aft 
well  as  to  men  of  learning  and  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
This  art,  though  only  lately  reftored  in  any  degree 
of  perfetftion,  is  of  very  confiderable  antiquity. 
The  great  prices  which  the  ancients  paid  for  the 
elegant  gems  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Greek 
artifts,  could  not  but  early  fuggeft  to  them  the 
idea  of  multiplying  their  numbers,  by  taking  off 
their  impreflions  in  wax,  in  fulphur,  in  plafter,  or 
in  clay ;  but  more  particulaiiy  in  coloured  glafs, 
or  that  vitrified  fubftancc  commonly  called  pajie. 
As  the  imprcfTions  on  paile/are  durable,  and  imi- 
tate the  colours  and  brilliancy  of  the  original 
{tones,  they  ferve  the  fame  pui-pofes  as  the  gems 
themfelvea.  This  art  was  therefore  praAifed  not 
only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  all  the  nations  who 
cultivated  Grecian  tafk.  Many  of  the  fine  ft 
gems  of  antiquity  are  now  loft,  and  their  impref- 
nons  are  to  be  found  only  on  ancient  paftes. 
Great  therefore  is  the  value  of  thefe  paftes.  Nu- 
fnrrous  coUe^ons  of  them  have  l)een  formed  by 
the  curieus.  Inftances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
ftorentine  Mufaeum,  in  Stofch's  work  on  ancient 
gems  \vith  infcriptions,  in  Winckelmann's  defcrip- 
tion  of  Stofch's  cabinet,  and  in  the  noble  collec- 
tion of  Mr  Charles  Townley  in  London.  The  art 
of  taking  JmprefTions  of  gems  feems  not  to  have 
fceen  altogether  loft  even  in  the  Gothic  ages ;  for 
Heraclius,  Wha  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
and  wrote  a  book  De  coloribus  et  artibus  Romano* 
rurrit  teaches  in  very  plain  terms  how  to  make 
them.  Indeed,  Tome  of  tl>e  few,  who  then  pof- 
icHcd  this  art,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  times,  fold  paftes  for  onginal  gems.  Thus 
the  famous  emerald  of  the  abbey  of  Reichnaw 
near  Con  fiance,  although  a  prel'ent  made  by  Charle- 
magne, is  now  found  to  be  a  pwece  of  glafa.  And 
thus  the  celebrated  emerald  vafe  in  the  cathedral  of 
Genoa  is  likewife  found  to  be  a  pafte.  The  Ge- 
flocfe  got  this  vafe  at  the  taking  of  Cefai-ea,  in 
iioi,  as  a  equivalent  for  a  large  fum  of  money ; 
nor  was  any  impofition  then  fufpe^fted,  for  in  13 19 
they  pawned  it  for  1200  marcs  of  gold.  But  this 
ingenious  a/t,  retived  indeed  in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Laurence  Dc  Medicis,  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was 
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not  cultivated  in  an  extenfivc  manner  till  tRe  1« 
ginning  of  the  i8th  century,  when  M.  Hombd 
reltord  it.  In  this  he  is  faid  to  have  been  great! 
aflifted  and  encouraged  by  the  then  duke  of  Q 
leans  regent  of  France,  whoamufcd  himfelfwi 
that  celebrated  chemilt,  in  taking  off  imprcffio 
in  pafte  from  the  king  of  France's,  his  own,  ai 
other  collections  of  gems.  According  to  t 
French  Encyclopedifts,  M.  Clachant  the  cUerr 
engraver  of  fome  note,  who  died  at  Paris  in  17I 
learned  this  art  from  his  royal  highnefs,  to  wb< 
houfehoki  his  fatlier  or  he  £eems  to  have  belonw 
Mad.  Feloix  next  cultivated  this  art.  She  n 
Ixen  taught  by  her  father,  who,,  in  quality  of  g 
9on  de  chambre  to  the  regent  bad  opten'afnft^ 
the  laboratory  of  his  mafter,  where  he  acquli 
this  knowledge.  Her  coUedion  confifts  or  xl 
articles.  Baron  Stofch,  a  ftiiflian,  who  travel 
over  Europe  in  queft  of  original  engraved  fta 
and  impreifiona  of  ancient  gems,  for  the  eley 
work  which  he  publifhed  and  Picart  engrav 
entitled  Gemm^  atitiqwt  coloraiat  was  well 

Suainted  with  this  art.  He  had  taught  it  to 
irvant  Chriftian  Dehn,  who  fettled  at  Ri09 
where  he  made  and  fold  his  well  known  fulpj 
impreflions  and  paftes.  He  had  colleded  1500 
tides.  Dolce  has  arranged  them  in  a  fcicntific 
dcr,  and  given  a  defcriptivc  catalogue  of  th 
It  was  chiefly  from  Dehn's  coUcdion  that  the  t 
for  fulphurs  and  paftes  has  become  fo  univei 
Thev  are  great  objects  of  ftudy,  and  often  rcqi 
much  learning  to  explain  them.  They  have 
queftionably  fcrvcd  to  extend  and  improve  the 
of  engraving  on  ftones ;  and  have  been  of  infi 
ufe  to  painters,  to  ftatuariesi  and  to  other  art 
as  well  as  to  men  of  clafiical  learning  and 
tafte.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  off  impKfli 
and  perfectly  to  imitate  various  coloured  cam 
It  cannot  be  properly  done  in  wax,  fulphur,  j 
ter,  or  glafs  of  one  colour  only.  The  diflicu 
arifing  from  their  fize  and  form,  and  from  thi 
rious  nature  of  the  different  forts  of  glafs  w! 
do  not  well  unite  into  different  ftrata,  are  very 
merous :  nor  could  the  completcft  fuccefs  in 
chemical  and  mechanical  branch  of  the  art 
duce  a  tolerable  cameo.  Impreflions  or  imitatl 
if  un^flifted  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver,  do 
fucceed :  becaufe  the  undercutting  and  deep  i 
of  moft  of  the  originals  require  to  be  filled  up^i 
clay  or  wax,  that  the  moulds  may  come  off 
without  injuring  them.  Hence  the  iroprefl 
from  thefe  moulds  come  off  hard  acd  deftitui 
delicacy,  fharpnefs,  and  precifion  of  outUnci 
the  underworking  of  the  moulder  is  cut  aj 
But  Mr  Rciffcnftein  at  Rome,  by  his  genius, 
feverance,  and  the  afTiftance  of  able  artiftsj 
overcome  thefe  difficulties ;  and  has  had  tbe  fati 
tion  of  fuccecding,  and  producing  varie|atci 
meos  which  can  hardly  hie  diftinguifhed  frorfl 
originals.  Mr  Lippart  of  Dreiden,  an  ingci 
glazier,  and  an  enthufiaft  in  the  fine  arts,  pra^ 
this  branch  not  unfuccefsfully ;  but  not  fiij 
fufficient  encouragement  for  his  paftes  o< 
loured  elafs,  or  perhaps  from  local  diffic^ 
in  making  them  well  and  cheap,  he  alwi] 
cd  this  art.  He  fubftituted  in  its  place  imp 
ons  of  fine  white  alabafteror  of  felenite 
tcr^    Such  imprcffionsi  when  carefully  foak< 
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a  (dvAoa  of  vhite  Caftile  foap,  then  dried,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  foft  bniQi,  take  a  very  agree- 
2^  poJiih.   Tbey  ihow  the  work  perhaps  to  bet- 
ter iiaatigc  than  red  or  white  fulphurs  do ;  but 
thqr  St  iX)t  fo  durable,  and  are  liable  to  be  de- 
faced bf  nibbing.     Of  thefe    iropreirions   Mr 
li^  puhtiihed  3  difierent  colltdtions,  each  of 
tltem  flotfairing  looo  articles ;  and  to  the  merit 
of  hiri^  ioorafed  the  number  of  Mid.  Fcloix 
xitfOMban  Dehn's  collections,  which  are  all 
ntoliahis,  he  added,  that  of  employing  two 
httdGcrnuns  to  arrange  and  defcribe  them.  The 
M 1000  were  arranged  and  defcribed  by  the  late 
M.Cluift  at  Leiplicy  and  the  sd  and  3d  1000  by 
M  Seine  at  Goettingen.    Nor  did  Mr  Lippart 
lop  hcrr ;  but  to  make  the  ft  udy  of  antiquity  more 
off  lad  acceptable  to  artlfts,  he  fele<5ted  out  of 
t^  vholecolkdion  of  3000,  a  fmaller  one  of  aooo 
or  ttff  heft  and  moft  inftru^ive  fubjeds,  of  which 
Wluaiclf  drew  up  and  publilhed  a  defcription  in 
Gdxua.   But  of  all  the  artifts  who  have  taken 
ttpveiooOa  of  engraved  gems  in  fulphur  and  in 
wk,  to  one  ktms  to  have  carried  that  art  to 
■4  pededion  as  Mr  James  Taflie,  a  native  of 
C^pw,  who  has  rcfided  in  London  fince  1766. 
Bibaovkdgc  in  various  branches  of  the  line  arts, 
pftcihrly  in  that  of  drawing,  naturally  led  him 
to  it  TV  elegant  portraits  which  he  models  in 
^  sad  dltrw2rds  moulds  and  cafts  in  pafte, 
«*ieh  codrdy  refemble  cameos,  are  well  known 
tothepohW.    Mr  Taflie,  profiting  of  all  the  for- 
■yifatioDs  of  this  fort,  and  by  cxpence,  in- 
^s^»adaccefs  to  many  cabinets  in  England 
uitAo  b^domsy  to  which  former  artifts  had 
^fftCkiad  admiflion,  has  now  lAcreafed  his  col- 
hteflf  iipnrnions  of  ancient  and  modem  gems 
^(ftrimber  of  above  15,000  articles.    It  is  the 
fWrt  oofiedion  of  this  kind  that  ever  exifted ; 
^  fenra  for  ail  the  purpofes  of  artifts,  antiqua- 
JH  ickobn,  men    of  tafte,  and   philofophers. 
J^fR*  demand  for  his  paftes  was  perhaps  ow- 
hfi"  the  beginning  to  the  London  jewellers,  who 
™*uc«i  them  into  faihion,  by  fetting  them  in 
lis,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  trin- 
he  reputation  of  this  coUedion  having 
chc  emprei^i  of  Ru/Tia,  flie  ordered  a  com- 
f  which  being  accordingly  executed  in 
uid  moft^  durable  manner,  were  arranged 
P*cp[tf  cabinets,  and  placed  in  the  apartments  of 
^kfoii  pilacc  at  Cz-arlko  Zelo.    Mr  TalHe,  in 

Jaoiaf  this  .    ,.,0..,  ,.,..i.vii  iiimfelf  of  all 

l^drifitagef  which  the  improved  flate  of  che- 
IkTf  the  ^-ar;  'US  .ir!i;*mt-ntai  art>,  and  the  know- 
i|r«fthca|:-,  ,iH"nlc^!.  The  nnprellions  were 
^ia  a  beauiirui  white  enamel  compofition, 
Uiiaot  fubje^to  flirink  or  form  air-bladdtrs ; 
^eniU  fire  when  ftruck  with  ftcel,  and  takes 
^gtfUih^  and  which  ihovvs  every  (Irukc  and 
hl«f  the  artift  in  higher  pcrfcdion  than  any  o- 
■fefaftaucc.  When  the  colours,  mixed  colours, 
•^^•■ntof  the  refpc^tive  originals,  could  be  al- 
"l^sedjthey  were  imitated  as  completely  as  art 
5**Ule  them ;  infomuch  that  many  of  the 
IfKafjioj  and  cameos  in  this  colkdion  are 
ful  imitations,  that  artifts  themfclves 
I  "ihcy  could  hardly  be  diftinguifhed 
lilt  originals.  And  when  the  colour  and  na- 
W  tJK  genu  could  not  be  authenticated,  the 
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paftes  ttere  executed  in  agreeable,  and  chieffy 
tranfparent,  colours ;  conftant  attention  being  be- 
flowed  to  preferve  the  outlines,  extremities,  attri*r 
butes,  and  infcriptions.  It  was  the  learned  Mr 
Rafpe  (from  which  this  account  is  taken)  who  ar- 
ranged this  great  collection,  and  made  out  the  dc-^ 
fcriptive  catalogue.  His  arrangement  is  nearly  tlic 
feme  with  tha^  of  the  late  Abbe  Winckclmann,  in 
his  defcription  of  the  gems  which  belonged  to  Ba- 
ron Stofch.  But  as  modem  works  were  inf^rted 
in  this  colled  ion,  he  found  it  neceifary  to  make  a 
few  alterations,  and  added  fome  divifions  to  thofc 
of  M.  Winckelmann,  as  will  appear  from  the- fol- 
lowing confpedhis ;  I.  Ancient  Art  and  Engravings* 
Egyptian.  Hieroglypliics,  facrcd  animals,  divini- 
ties, priefts.  Baiilidian,  Gnoftic,  and  other  talif-* 
mans,  &c.  Oriental  and  barbarous  ancient  and 
modem  engravings.  Greek  and  Roman  originals,, 
copies,  and  imitations  (the  Etrufcan  kre  clafltd 
with  the  Greek  works.}  A,  Mythology  or  fabu^ 
lous  age.  Gods,  infenor  divinities^  religious  ce- 
remonies. B,  Heroic  age  before  the  liege  of  Troy. 
C,  Siege  of  Troy.  D,  Hiftoric  age.  Of  Carthage, 
Greece,  Rome,  fubjeds  unknown.  £,  Fabulous 
animals  and  chimeras.  F,  Vafes  and  urns.  H.  Mo- 
dern Art  and  Engravings.  A,  Religious  fubjeds. 
B,  Portraits  of  kings  and  foVereigns.  C,  Portraits- 
of  illuftrious  men  in  alphabetical  order.  D,  Por- 
traits unknown.  E,  Devices  and  emblems.  F, 
Cyphers,  arras,  fupporters,  and  medley  of  modern 
hiftory. 

*  To  Paste,  v.  fl.  [pfi/ffr^  Fr.  from  the  noun. I 
To  faften  with  pafte. — fly  pafiin^  the  vowels  and 
confonants  on  the  fides  of  dice,  lus  eldeft  fon  play- 
ed himfclf  into  fpeUing.  Lockf. — Young  creatures 
have  learned  their  letters  and  fyllables,  by  having 
them  paJltJ  upon  little  flat  tablets.  fVatts. 

(i.)  ♦  Pasteboard,  n.  /".  Ipajie and  Itcani.]  Maf- 
fes  made  anciently  by  pafting  one  paper  on  ano- 
ther :  now  made  fometiines  by  macerating  paper 
and  cafting  it  in  moulds,  fometimes  by  pounding 
old  cordage,  and  cafting  it  in  forms. — Tintoret 
made  chambers  of  board  and  paJhboarH^  propor- 
tioned to  his  models.  Dryden, — I  would  not  make 
myfelf  merry  even  with  a  piece  oi  pafieboard^  that 
is  inverted  with  a  publick  charadcr.  Addi/on. 

(1.)*  Pasteboard,  adj.  Made  of  paftcboard. 
— Put  filkworms  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a 
pajieboard  hox,  Mortimer, 

(3.)  Pasteboard  is  chiefly  ufed  for  binding 
books,  making  letter^afes,  «Scc.  See  Paper-ma- 
king, Se£l.  n,  §  5. 

(i.)  ♦  PASTEL.  »./.  [glajhm.]  An  herb.  jihf. 

(a.)  Pastel.    Scc^astil. 

(i.)  ♦  PASTERN.  »./.  [paj^uron,  Fr.]  1.  That 
part  of  the  leg  of  a  hort'e  between  tlic  joint  next 
the  foot  and  the  hoof. — I  will  not  change  my 
horfe  with  any  that  treads  on  four pa/icrnj,  Shai. 
Henry  V.— 

Upright  he  walks  onpajlerm  firm  and  ftraight, 

Dryden 
— Being  heavy,  he  ftiould  not  tread  ftiff,  but  ha\  e 
a  paftem  made  him,  to  break  the  forcr  of  his 
weight.  Gr^w.  2.  The  legs  of  an  human  creature 
in  contempt. — 

So  ftrait  Ihe  walk'd,  and  on  htr  pajitrns  high. 

Drydet . 

(a.)  Pastern,  in  the  manege.  .See  FARRih  ry, 

l^o  t 
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This  part  fhould  be  (hott,  cfpe-    introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common  etcrcj 

'of  every  fchool-boy.  The  performance  was  in 
field,  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  lubftantial  ai 
confidcrable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  a| 
countenance  to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fpknj 
and  numerous.  The  hitention  of  Uiis  amufein^ 
was  to  make  the  juTeniie  race  adive^  nimble,' : 
vigorous  5  which  qualities  were  requiiite  ivhcne 


JPari  I,  Sc3. 1. 

cially  in  middle-fized  horfes;  becaufe  long  paf- 

terns  arc  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure  trarel- 

Uag- 

.  (3.)  Pastern  Joint,  the  joint  next  a  horfc's 

fi>ot. 

(i.)  ♦  PASTIL.  «./.  [pajlillui,  Lat.  fafiilU,  Fr.] 
A  roll  of  pafte. — To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make. 


long  pafidsy  by  grinding  red  lead  with  ftrong  wort, 
and  lb  roll  them  up  like  pencils.  Ptacham, 

(a.)  Pastil,  or^ASTFL,  among  pai!iter9,  is  a 
pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with 
gum-water,  to  make  Crayons.  See  Painting, 
Part  II,  &5.  V,  §  II. 

(3.)  Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  compolition 
l>f  fwcctrfnaelling  refina,  aromatic  woods,  &c. 
fometimes  burnt  to  clear  and  fcent  the  air  of  a 
chamber. 

(l.J  *  PASTIME.  «./.  [pafj  and  time,]  Spmt ; 
iimufement ;  divcrfion.— It  was  more  requifite  for 
Zelmane's  hurt  to  rcA,  than  fit  up  at  thofe  paf" 
times,  SlSney, — 

1*11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream. 

And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep.    Shak. 

Pajlime  pafling  excellent,  Shakefp. 

Find  pqfiimff  and  bear  rule.  Mi/ton. 

—A  man,  much  addi^ed  to  luxury,  recreation 

and  pajtimit  fhould  never  pretend  to  devote  him- 

fclf  entirely  to  the  fcicnces.  Watts. 

(a.)  Pastimes  of  fome  kind  feem  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
tfi2Xi  of  ftudy ;  for  the  moft  vigorous  mind  caninot 
bear  to  be  always  bent.  Conftant  application  to 
one  purfuit,  if  it  deeply  engage  the  attention,  is 
ikpt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  generate  mad- 
qefs ;  of  which  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  and 
the  aftronomer  of  Johnfon,  are  two  admirably 
conceived  inftances ;  confirmed  by  too  many  fa(fts 
in  real  life.  See  Pascal,  Swift,  &c.  But  though 
pattime  is  neceflary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  indi- 
cates great  frivolity  when  made  the  bufinefs  of 
life ;  and  yet  the  rich  and  the  great,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour  for  the  means  of  fubfiftencc,  too 
often  rove  from  p^ftime  to  paftime  with  as  con- 
ftant  afliduity  as  the  mechanic  toils  for  his  family, 
or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelf  to  fcience. 
When  thofe  paftimes  tend  to  give  elafticity  to  the 
mind  or  ftrength  to  the  body,  fuch  condud  is  not 
only  allow.ible,  but  praife -worth)';  bift  when  they 
produce  effe^fts  the  reverfe  of  thefe,  it  is  both  hurt- 
iiil  and  criminal.  The  gaming-table,  the  mafque- 
rade,  the  midnigjit  aireinbly  of  any  fort,  muft  of 
neceliity  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the  mind ; 
and  yet  fuch  aie  the  fafhionable  amufemcnts  of 
the  prefent  day,  to  which  many  a  belle  and  many 
a  beau  facrifice  their  beauty,  their  health,  their 
quiet,  and  their  virtue.  Far  different  were  the 
paftimes  of  our  wil'er  anceftors :  Remote  from  ef- 
feminacy, they  were  innocent,  manly,  and  gene- 
rous exercifes.  From  ancient  records,  it  appears, 
that  the  fports,  amufements,  pleafures,  and  recre- 
ations, ot  our  anceftors,  as  defcribed  by  Fitz- 
STEPrtEN,  added  ftrength  andagility  to  the  wheels 
of  ftate  mechanifm,  while  they  had  a  dh-e<5t  ten-« 
dency  towards  utility.  For  moft  of  thefe  ancient 
recreations  are  refolvable  into  the  public  defence 
of  the  ftate  ag^inft  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  play  at  IxiU,  derived  from  the  Romans,  is  firft 


their  afliftance  ftiould  be  wanted  in  the  protcd 
of  their  country^  The  next  fpccies  of  paftimc  I 
a  fimilar  tendency,  although  it  was  only  coi 
FIGHTING,  held  annually  in  the  aiftemoon 
Shrove-Tucfday ;  for  the  amazing  fpirit  and  c 
rage  difpldyed  by  theftf  animals  tended  to  inf] 
the  youth  of  a  warlike  nation  with  a  heroic  di 
ffard  of  life  itfelf,  when  put  in  competition  s 
honour  and  patrioti/m.  Another  fpecics  of  mi 
cxercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  qu; 
the  ad\'enturer8  for  martial  difcipHne.  It  is  rfli 
by  Fitz-Stepheti  thifs :  "  Every  Friday  hi  ten 
company  of  young  men  comes  into  the  fiel< 
horfeback,  attended  and  conduced  by  the 
horfcmen :  then  march  forth  the  fons  of  the 
zens*  and  other  young  men,  with  dilarmed  la 
and  Hiiekls ;  and  there  pra^ifc  feats  of  war.  ft 
courtiers  hkewife,  when  the  king  is  near  the 
and  attendants  upon  noblemen,  do  repair  to 
exercifes  \  and  whik:  the  hope  of  vidonr  doc 
flame  their  minds,  thev  (how  by  good  proof  j 
ferviceable  they  would  W  in  martial  affairs." 
evidently  is  of  Roman  defcent,  ^nd  iromcdi 
brings  to  our  recoUedtion  the  Ludus  IfroJ^y  ffl 
fed  to  be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  commo 
ercife,  of  Afcanius.  The  common  people,  id 
age  of  mafculine  manners,  made  every  amutt 
where  ftrength  was  exerted  the  fubjed  mati 
inftrui^tion  and  improvement  t  inftru^ed  to  | 
their  bodily  ftrength  in  the  maintenance  of  I 
country's  rights ;  and  theh*  minds  improve^ 
fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly  and  gen 
principle.  In  the  vacant  mtervals  of  induftij 
labour,  commonly  called  the  holjhdaysy  indc 
and  inaftivity,  which  now  mark  this  port^ 
time,  were  found  only  in  thofe  who  were  di 
pered  with  age  or  infirmity.  Fitz-^tepheti 
"  In  Eafter  holydays  they  tight  battles  up(j 
water.  A  fliield  is  hanged  up>on  a  pole,  fi^ 
the  middle  of  the  ftream.  A  boat  Is  prd 
without  oars,  to  be  borne  along  by  the  >t^ 
of  the  water ;  and  in  the  foire  part  thereof  ftd 
a  young  man,  ready  to  give  charge  upon  thej 
with  his  lance.  If  fo  be  that  he  break  his  l^ 
gain  ft  the  Ihield,  and  doth  not  fall,  he  is  til 
to  have  performed  a  worthy  depd.  If  ^ 
breaking  his  lance  he  funs  ftrongly  agaiii 
fliield,  down  he  falleth  into  the  water;  i 
boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide  :  but  d 
fide  of  the  ihield  ride  two  boats,  fumiflid 
young  men,  who  recover  him  who  fallcth  i| 
they  may.  In  the  holydays  all  the  fumm 
youths  are  exercifed  in  leaping,  dancing,  fh< 
wreftling,  cafting  the  ftone,  and  pra^ifini 
ftiields ;  and  the  maidens  trip  with  their  tii 
and  dance  as  long  as  they  can  well  fee.  In  \ 
every  holyday  before  dinner,  the  b^ars  pr 
for  brawn  a  e  fet  to  fight,  or  clfe  Lulls  ol 
are  baited."  Such  were  the  laudable  pun 
which  leifure  was  devoted  by  our  forefatl^ 
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Their  hn mediate  fuccefibrs  confifting  of  fcveral  pairs  of  pinux,  which  arc  ob- 
long, it'rrated,  vtintd,  and  towards  the  ^afe  ap- 
pear unformed  on  the  upper  fide :  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  of  a  ycllowiih  colour,  and  terminate  the 
ftem  and  branches  in  flat  umbels;  the  general 
and  partLil  umbels  arc  compolcd  of  many  radii  ; 
the  gentnil  and  partial  involucra  are  commonl/ 
both  wanting ;  all  the  ilorets  are  fertile,  and 
have  an  uniform  appearance;  the  petals  are  5, 
lance-fliaped,  and  curled  inwards ;  the  5  filaments 
are  fpreadini;,  curved,  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
furnifhed  v.jth  toundiili  antherx ;  the  germen  is 
placed  below  the  corolla  fupporting  two  re  flexed 
ftyles,  which  are  fupplied  with  biunt  ftigmata  ; 
the  fiuit  is  ellipiical,  comprcflcd,  divided  into  twt> 
parts  containing  two  fiat  feeds,  encompaircd  with  a 
nanow  border.  (See  Plure  CCLX!X,)  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  This  fpecies  of  parfiiep  was  cultivat- 
ed in  1 73 1  by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  ohferves,  that 
its  '  roots  are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very 
nouriftiing,'  therefore  reconimended  for  cultivation ' 
in  kitcjien-gardens.  It  bears  the  cold  of  our  cli- 
mate very  well,  and  commonly  maturates  its 
feeds;  and  itd  juice  here  manifefts  fome  of  thofe 
qualities  which  are  dil covered  in  the  officinal  o- 
poponax ;  but  it  is  only  in  tl'e  warm  regions  of 
the  eaft,  and  where  tl\is  plant  is  a  native,  tiiat  its 
juice  concretes  into  this  gummy  reflnous  drug. 
Opoponax  isol  ^tined  by  means  of  incifions  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  whence 
the  juice  gradually  exudes ;  and  by  undergoing 
fpontaneous  concretion,  afi\imes  the  appearance 
under  which  we  have  it  imported  from  Turkey 
and  the  Ea'ft  Indie?.  It  readily  m.ingles  with  wa-i 
ter,  by  triturc  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on  ftand- 
ing  depofits  a  portioii  of  refmous  matter  and  be- 
comes yellowifli :  to  redificd  fpirit  it  yields  a 
gold-coloured  tincture,  which  taftes  and  fmell» 
ftrx)ngly  of  opoponax.  Water  diftilled  from  it  is 
impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  no  elVeutial  oil  Is 
obtained  on  committing  moderate  quantities  to 
the  operation.     See  OporoNAX. 

3.  PASriNACA  SATivA,  garden  farfmp  :■  is  an 
exceeding  tine  efculcnt  root.  It  is  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  Feb.  or  March,  in  a  rich  mellow  foil, 
which  mud  be  deep  dug,  that  the  roots  may  be 
able  to  run  deep  witiiout  hindcrance.  It  is  com- 
mon to  ibw  carrots  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the 
fame  ground  with  the  parfneps  ;  and  if  the  car- 
rots are  detigncM  to  be  drawn  young,  there  is  no 
harm  in  it.  The  parfneps,  when  they  are  grown 
up  a  littlci  mud  be  thinned  to  a  foot  diAant,  and 
kept  clear  of  wt-eds.  They  are  fineft  taftcd  juft 
at  the  feafon  when  the  leaves  are  decayed  :  and 
fuch  as  art  d«firous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  fiiould 
have  them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  prefeived  ia 
fand.  When  the  feeds  are  to  be  faved,  fome  very 
Itrong  and  fine  plantb  ihouid  be  left  4  feet  diftant; 
and  towards  the  end  of  Aug.  or  begjuning  of  Sep. 
the  feeds  will  be  ripe  :  they  muft  then  be  gathered, 
and  dried  on  a  coarfe  cloth.  They  fhould  al- 
ways be  fown  the  fpiing  following  ;  for  they  do 
not  keep  well.  Hints  have  been  given  and  expe- 
riments made  by  agricultural  focietics,  refpefling 
parfhepa,  to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle. 
It  has  loag  been  a  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Brit- 
tany, to  few  parfp^^ji^  in  the  cnfn   He!!  r***  ^J'' ' 
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I fcotiftf  ti(  ijmc  fpirit.    In  iiai,  the  6th  year 
|i|  Henry  jn.  certain  mafters  in  cxtrcifes  of  this 
[pd  aide  2  public  profenion  of  their  inltruclions 
'"     te,  which  they  imparted  to  thofe  who 
I  of  attaining  excellence  and  vi<5tory 
oanhle  atchievements.    About  this 
\  of  rank  and  family  introduced  the 
iKis;  and  ereded  courts  or  oblong  e- 
rtbe  performance  of  it.     About  1153, 
IHemy  HI.  the  (Juintan  was  a  fpoit 
Ryiiun  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  king- 
Bus  contrivance  conUfted  of  an  upright 
*J  iscd  in  the  ground,  upon  the  top  of 
lacrofs  piece  of  wood,  moveable  upoa 
IjOBerad  of  which  was  broad  like  the  fiat 
f  IB  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end  was 
^  of  (and.   The  exercife  was  performed 
aclt,    TTie  rauflerly  peformance  was, 
» BDoa  the  broad  part  being  ftnick  with  a 
!,w£ichfomctimeslwx)ke  it,  the  afVajlant  rode 
joa, fa  2s to  avoid  btiing  ftruck  on  the  back 
cbgof  land,  which  turned  round  inftantly 
•ic  ftroke  given  with  a  verj-  fwift  motion. 
Oottul^d  this  feat  in  the  mtifl  dexterous 
ETiadecUred  viilor^  and  the  prize  to  which 
"">:  entitled  was  a  peacock.     But  if,  upon 
T  the  contender  mifcarried  in  linking 
his  impotency  of  fkill  became 
I  contempt  of  the  fpeOators.    Dr 
liW.  iUil.  of  O:^ford/h,  tells  us,  that 
fwas  ia  pr,"wtlicc  in  \)h  time  at  X>td' 
'rmd  Matthew  Paris  give  fimilar  ac- 
1  tbe  manly  paftimcs  feem  to  have 
i  one  indeed  no  Icfs  nunly,  which 
This  hj«l  a  coptinuance  to  the 
J  I.   It  a;?pcars  from  3,;  Hen.  VIII, 
|w  intnifion  ot  other  pernicious  games, 
?«d  been  for  a  loag  tiiric  difufcd  ;  to  re- 
'icfcafiitute  was  made.     Towards  the  be- 
%^hmt%  I.'s  reign,  military  proweis  fecms 
" bnded  a  retreat.     He,  to  gratit y  the  Jm- 
f  of  the  common  people,  and  at  the  fame 
••^wjte  his  own  fears  upon  a  refuial,  pub- 
*  ■  *Eof  fports,  in  which  the  people  had 
Ptirac  before  indulged  on  Sunday  evcn- 
\  had  been  lately  prohibited.   Thtfe 
of  daacjng,    linging,    wreftling, 
r  and  other  profanations  of  that  day. 
libcccflbr,  wifely,  in  tUe  very  entrance 
I  aboiiihed  theic  ^>orts,  which  was  no 
3",  arid  iliowed  the  diftinguifl>ed  piety 
'unate  monarch.  3ut  in  this  age  like- 
l  tile  manly  fporta  of  Britons,  and  no- 
iMioduced  tiiat  could  compcnlate  for 

Ai  the  Parsnep,  a  genus  of  the 

^•w,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 

cdm  tiie  natural  method  ranking  under 

^^  VmUiUi^^    The  fruit  ia  an  ellip- 

plane;  the  petals  are  involuted 

Tkerr  are  oo)y  two  fpecies : 

caPamax.     Dr  Woodville,  in  his 

rpgrres  tAe  foUowing  account  of  this 

root  is  perennial,  thick,  fielhy, 

tbc  garden   parfnep:  the   ilalk  is 

\  r(High  towards  the  bottom,  and 

io  height  5  the  lea^'es  are  ptnnatcd, 
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food  of  cattle ;  as  we  arc  informed  by  the  Tranf- 
actions  of  a  focicty  inftituted  in  that  province, 
(Vol.  I.)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  (Economi- 
cal and  ■  commercial  inttrtfts  of  their  country, 
■♦*  It  is  of  fjrcat  importance  (lay  they)  that  parf- 
ncps  HiouM  he  nniverfally  cultivated  ;  becaufc 
tlicy  art'ord  an  txcel*ent  and  wholefome  food  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle  during  winter,  and  may  be  ufed 
to  great  advantage  to  fatten  tl>cm.  Hogs  have 
no  other  food  in  all  that  fcafon,  and  our  buHocVs 
and  oxen  thrive  wcU  4ipon  it.  Cows  fed  with 
parfncps  give  more  milk  thxn  with  any  other 
viuter  fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter 
than  the  milk  of  cows  nciurinitd  with  any  other 
fubftance.  Horfes  fatten  with  this  food ;  though 
Ibme  pretend  U^at  it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome, 
and  hurts  tlicir  legs  and  eyes.  Cattle  eat  thefc 
roots  r^w,  at  firftOiced  lengthwife;  and  when 
they  begin  not  to  reliih  X^cm,  they  arc  cut  in 
pieces,  put  into  a  4ar^c  copper,  preflcd  dpwf^ 
there,  and  boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as  fills 
up  the  chafms  bigtween  them.  They  then  eat 
them  very  greedily,  and  continue  to  like  thcm.^ 

PASTO,  or  St  Juan  de  Pastq,  a  town  of 
Terra  Firma,  in  Popayan;  featcd  in  a  valley,  wa- 
tered by  feveral  riycrs ;  80  miles  KNE.  of  Quite, 
according  to  Mr  Cmttwell;  but  Dr  Brookes 
makes  it  120  miles  iJ^.  of  it,  and  lao  S.  of  Popay- 
jin.  Lon.  76.  S5'  W.  Lat.  i.  50.  N. 

PA8TOPHORI,  among  the  ancients,  priefts 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  images,  along 
with  the  Ihrines  of  the  gods,  at  fblcmn  t'eflivals, 
•when  they  were  to  prav  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or 
the  like.  The  Greeks  liad  a  college  of  this  order 
4)f  priclts  in  Sylla^s  tuiir. 

*  PASTOPHORIA ,  the  cells  or  apartments  near 
the  temples  where  the  paftophori  lived.  There 
Were  feveral  lodging  rooms  for  the  priefts  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalcm, 

•  PASTOR.  ».  /.  Ipajor,  Latin  5  pajkur^  Fr.] 
I.  A  iheplttard. — ' 

The  pipe  on  which  the  Afcracan  pajlor  playM. 

The  pajlor  (hears  their  hoary  beards,  hryd. 
a.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock  ;  or^e 
who  has  fouU  to  feed  with  found  dodtrine. — The 
fafior  maketh  fuits  of  tbe  people,  and  they  with 
one  voice  teftify  a  general  alTent  thereunto.  Hook* 
jpr, — The  firft  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging 
to  a  pafior  of  the  church,  was  to  teach.  Sotah» — 
All  bifhops  arc  pafiwn  of  the  common  flock,  Ltjley. 
.  — Neither  was  tnc  expedient  then  found  out  of 
Tnaintaining  feparatc  pa/Ion  out  of  private  parfes. 
£wift. 

PASTORA.    SccPastaro. 

(i.)  •  PASTORAL,  adj.  [paJoraVa,  Latin  /  paf- 
ioraif  Frencb.J  i.  Rural;  ruftick;  befceming 
ihephcrds ;  imit^iting  Ihcphcrds. — In  thole  pq/lo' 

•  ral  paftimes,  a  great  many  days  were  fent  to  fol- 
low their  flying  mtdtctRoti.  Sidney,    a.  Relating 

'  to  the  care  of  fouls.^-Their  lord  and  mafter  taught 
concerning  tbe^^or/i/  care  he  had  over  his  own 
flock*  Hooker.—TYit  bifhop  of  Salifbury  rccom- 
mendetb  the  tenth  latire  of  Jtrvenal  in  his  pajto' 
ral  letter.  Dryden. 

(a.)  •  Pastoral.  n.f.K  poem  in  which  any 
a^ion  or  paflion  is  reprcfented  by  its  cffe^s  up- 
on a  country  Kfe  :  or  according  to  the  common 
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pratflice,  in  which  fpeakers  take  upon  thctn  j 
chara(5ter  of  fhepherds ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolick 
Paftoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  adion  of  a  fli 
herd  ;  the  form  of  this  Jmitation  is  dramatich 
narrative,  or  mixed  of  both ;  the  fable  fimple, 
manners  not  too  polite,  nor  too  ruftick.  Pofi 
The  bcft  a^ors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  coi 
dy,  hiftory,  pafior aU  5Aflit.— There  ought  to 
the  fame  difference  between  paftorab  and  cleg 
AS  between  the  life  of  the  country  and  the  co« 
the  latter  fhould  be  fmooth,  clean,  tender,  \ 
pafDonate  :  the  thoughts  may  be  bold,  more  \ 
and  more  elevated  than  in  pa/hrah  Walfi* 

(3.)  Pastoral  life  may  be  confidercci 
three  diifcrent  views ;  either  iuch  as  it  now  »< 
ally  is ;  when  the  ftatc  of  fhepherds  is  reduces 
be  a  mean,  fervilCf  and  laborious  ftate;  v 
their  employments  are  become  difagrecable, 
their  ideas  grofs  and  low;  or  fucfa  as  we  1 
fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  moVe  c 
^d  fimple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  arv 
bundancc ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confi 
chiefly  in  flocks  and  herdp,  and  the  fhephi 
though  unrefined  in  his  manners^  was  refped 
in  his  ftate :  or,  laftly^  fuch  as  it  never  was, 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  li 
cence,  and  iimplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we 
tempt  to  add  the  poliihcd  tafte,  and  cultir; 
inanners,  of  modem  times.  Of  thefc  three  fti 
the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft  toorci 
and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the  groupd-woH 
paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefc  extremes  is  a  1 
upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit,  if  he  approKl 
near  it.  We  (hall  be  difguftrd  if  he  give  M 
tnuch  of  the  fcrvifc  employments  and  low  J 
of  adual  pea4*ant8,  as  TheocrituA  m  cenfore^ 
having  fometimes  done ;  and  if,  like  fome  o| 
trench  and  Italian  writers  of  paftorals,  hem 
his  Ihepherds  difcourfe  as  if  they  were  coui 
and  fchdars,  he  then  retains  the  name  only] 
Wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral  poetry,  j 

(4.)  Pasto«al  Mustc.     Sec  Music,  h 

i  »5- 

(5.)  Pastoral  PoETRtr.    Sec  Poetrt, 
il.  Sea,  IV. 

PASTRAJfJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  N<s 
tile  ;  10  miles  SSE.  of  Guadalaxara,  and  ji 
Madrid ;  between  the  Tajo  and  Tajuna.  I 
46.  W.  Lat.  40.  a6.  N. 
*  (i.)  •  PASTRY,  n.  f.  [pafijfarie,  Ff. 
pajfle.]    I.  The  aft  of  making  pics. — 

Let  never  firefli  machines  your  pafiryt 

t.  Pies  or  baked  pafte. — 

'  The  feed  cake,  Khtpqftries  and  the  i 
pot. 
Beafts  of  cbafe,  or  fowls  of  game. 
In  pafiry  built,  or  from  the  fpit,  or  boil^ 
•3.  The  place  where  paltry  is  made.— 
They  call  for  dates  and  <2uinoe9  in  til 

do  Pastrt  is  that  branch  of  cookery 
chidly  taken  up  in  making  pics,  pafti* 
&c.    Sec  Paste,  J  1.    Dr  Cullen  obf 
pafte  is  very  hard  and  indigeftible 
ter ;  and  even  with  it,  is  apt  to  produ< 
bum  and  acelccncy.     Perhaps  tbl|  is 
by  the  burned  butteri  from  a  ccfUni 
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h  t)K  *nm.icb,  which  occations  all  cmpyreumatic 
dtiitobebngrcUtncd,  ^d  To  turn  raucciccut  and 

*  PisTHY-CooK.  «.  /.  [pajiry  and  cook.]  One 
v^aii;  tr^  i»  to  m^ike  and  U^ll  thing^s  baked  in 
p^i*!.— Iwiih  you  kttcw  what  my  buiband  has 
p»i  to  the /jT^ry-rooi/  and  confectioners.  Jir- 
mimL 

•  (DURABLE,  adj.  [firom  pajlure,]  Fit  for 
ptrr. 

*PimJRAGE.  ff./  l^/i^irfr^;?>,  French.!  i. 

7^5ciodsot  feeding  cattie.— Ail  in«:u  would 

t/itpijliraget  and  none  to  hnibandry*  Spcnfcr. 

1.  Lifld*  gnzed  bf  cattle. — The  riches  of  the 
txntryomfifted  Chiefly  in  flocks  ^wd  pafiutages 
Mk*.  3.  The  ufc  of  pafture.— Cattle  faticd 
^ffiod  pehra^e,  after  violent  motion,  die  fud- 
ftrtir.  Arhtabnr.t. 

^.\  *  PASTURE.  ».  A  l>>a/«r/',  French.]  f . 
Fax!;  the  ad  of  fcedinj;. — Unto  the  confcrvation 
a  ntjairtd  a  folid  pajiure.  Broavn.  a.  Ground 
«  diuch  attic  ftcd.— 

A  carclefs  herd, 

r\i<3i the  pajvrtf} iimp9  along  by  him.  S/Mik. 
-Whfi  thfTf  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to 
^.  tp|rther,  they,  by  confent»  feparatcd  and  en- 
i^H  their  ^/m-.  LocJh^,^ 

Od  nature's  common,  far  as  they  c«n  fee 

^  »ifi€,  their  ran^e  and  pafture.  Thomfon. 

j.  UmBM culture ;  education.     Not  ufed. — 
Fn«  thf  firft  paftures  of  our  iiifint  ape, 

T^ti^carcs  and  man's  feverer  page.  DryJen, 

v»-i?U7T«E,  or  (  is  that  referved  for  fetdinjr 
?iiTmLA\D,    Seattle.     Failure  land  is  of 

^>tejjc  to  hufbandry,^hat  many  prefer  it 

'^tocora  Und,  becaufe  of  rhe  fmaH  hazard 
^  ijfcccr  that  attends  it ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
*^^*^  for  moft  ai  the  profit  that  is  exin^etl 
«*Jtif  archie  Und,  becaufe  of  the  manure  af- 
^^i  if  the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it.  Paf- 
j^pocttHisof  two  forts;  the  one  is  meadow 
»i  wihcli  i^  often  overflowed  ;  and  the  other 
•f  H  which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of 
^•"il  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
■^  Ihr  latter,  and  will  not  require  manu- 
^dnffing  fo  often  2  but  then  the  hay  pro- 
•«co  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
•^;  41  ii  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  up- 
■5C  ^t  vaiucti  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich 
*^;  though  the  latter  wiil  make  the  fatter 
w  \ina  cattle,  as  is  fcen  by  thofe  which  are 
™**ht  tnro  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincoinibire. 
*f  *l<Te  pet)pie  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they 
•^ He  a  much  larger  price  for  fuch  as  hath 


cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of*  (0^4 
five,  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  tim-* 
ber  trees  in  the  hedge-  rows,  whiph  will  fcrecn  thd 
grafsfrom  the  dry  pinching  winds  of  M  irchy  which 
will  prevent  the  grafs  from  grovi*ing  irt  large  open 
lands ;  fo  that  if  April  proves  a  dry  month,  the 
land  produces  very  little  hay ;  whereas  in  the 
ihdltered  fields,  the  gfafs  \^i!l  begin  to  grow  ear- 
ly in  March,  and  will  cover  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent the  fun  froiti  parching  the  roots  of  the  grai>^ 
wliereby  it  will  keep  growing,  io  as  to  aflord  a 
tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  (hould  pVbvc  dry.  But 
in  fencing  of  land  the  inclofure  muft  not  be  m.  de 
to->  fmail,  efi>ecially  where  the  hedge-rows  a  0 
planted  with  trees  t  becaufe,  when  the  trees  arc- 
advanced  to  a  conJideraMe  height,  they  wiil  fpread 
over  the  land ;  and  \\*here  they  are  clofe,  \riii  ren- 
der the  grafs  four ;  fo  that  inftead  of  being  of  an 
advantage,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  palturc.  The 
next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  gOo<l,  where,  cither  irom  the  badnef^  of 
the  foil,  or  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  liatb  been 
deftroyed  by  rulhts,  bufhes  or  mole  hills.  Where 
the  furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may 
be  improved  by  pannp  it  of!,  and  burning  it ;  but 
if  it  is  an  hot  fandy  laild,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie, 
or  clay,  arc  very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ; 
but  this  Ihould  he  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities ^ 
otherwife  it  will  be  of  little  fcrvice  to  the  land. 
If  the  ground  is  over-run  with  bulhes  or  rulhes,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grai* 
them  up  toward^  the  latter  part  of  fammer,  ar.d 
after  they  are  diicd  to  burn  them,  and  fprtad  xhit 
athca  over  the  grjilnd  Ju(l  before  the  autumnal 
rains  ;  at  which  time  the  iinface  of  the  land  Oiould 
be  levelled,  and  fown  with  grafs-feed,  which  wi  I 
come  up  in  a  ftiort  time,  and  make  good  gvTih 
the  following  fpring.  So  alfo,  when  the  land  i* 
full  of4nolc-hills,  thefe  Ihould  bc  pared  otf,  and 
either  burnt  for  the  alhes,  or  fprcid  immediately 
on  the  ground  when  the)r  are  pared  oif,  obfervinj; 
to  f«)w  the  bare  patches  with  grafs-fccd  juft  as  the 
autumnal  rains  begin.  Where  the  land  has  been 
thus  managed,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  roll 
the  turf  in  the  months  of  February  and  March 
with  an  heavy  wood  rolkr ;  always  obferving  to 
do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller  may  make 
an  imprefTion ;  this  will  render  the  furface  level, 
and  make  it  much  eaficr  to  mow  the  grafs  than 
when  the  ground  lies  in  hills  5  and  will  alfo  caufe 
the  tttrf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people 
ufually  term  a  good  bottoyn.  The  grafs  likwife  will 
be  the  fu'ceter  tor  this  hulbandry^  and*  it  wiil  be 
a  great  help  to  deftroy  weeds.  Antrther  improve- 


^'<4ort  the  downs,  or  in  (hort  upland  paf-    ment  of  upland  paftures  is,  the  feeding  of  them  j 
i/^ f'JT  the  other,  which  is  much  larger,    for  where  this  is  not 
f«ciiias,(iry  paitares  have  an  advantage  over 
■fa<i(J<>wi,  that  they  may  be  fed  all  the  win 


not  praftifed,  the  land  mutt  be 
manured  at  Icaft  every  3d  year  j  and  where  n  far- 
mer hath  much  arable  land  in  his  polTcllion,  he 


.  - -f      •....•fc       %.f%,J      ■••aj       »J-W     IVV.     nil     !,«**.      TTlll-  JltVI      llCtbll     IAll«\.ll      OAt-lll 

'  ^  ire  not  fo  fabjc^  to  poach  in  wet  wea-    wdl  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the  paf- 
■pJ  fc»  will  there  be  fo  many  weeds  produced;    tare.    Therefore  evi 


aarcptatadvanUgcf,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
gjeuaapcofe  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  crop. 
Pt*  ilready  mentioned  the  advantages  of 
|JJ2,»»<!;  (See  MtADoW:)  therefore  fhall 
■?tT  aeqti<ni  fomc  methods  for  improving 
.TNwftare. 

LAND  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING. 

ementof  upland  pafture  ii^  by  fcu«- 


every  farmer  Ihould  endeavour 
to  proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpe- 
cially  where  manure  is  fcarcc,  otherwife  he  will 
foon  find  his  error ;  for  the  pafture  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  profit  which  may  arife  from  the  a- 
rable  land.  Whenever  the  upland  paftures  ai*e 
mended  by  manure?,  there  fliould  be  a  regard  had 
to  the  Ti3ture  of  the  foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  ma- 
nure applied :  as  for  inftance,-  all  hot  iandv  land 
M  ihould 
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fiiouid  have  a  cold  manure;  neat's 
feviuc's  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch  lauds ;  but 
for  cold  lands,  horfe  dung,  afhes,  and  other  warm 
manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefe  are  ap- 
plied, it  (hould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the 
rains  have  fuaked  the  ground,  aiid  rendered  it  too 
ibft  to  cart  on  \>  and  it  fhoutd  be  careiiilly  fpread, 
breaking  all  the  cloda  as  fmall  as  poiIibIe»*  and 
and  then  harrowed  with  bulhcs,  to  let  it  doWn 
to-therobts  of  the  grafs.  Whea  the  manure  is 
laid  on  at  this  fiufon,  the  rains  in  winter  will  wafli 
down  the  lalts,  fb  that  the  following  fpring  the 

Srafs  will  receive  the  advantage  of  it.  There 
xould  alio  be  great  care  taken  to  deilroy  the 
weeds  in  the  pailure  every  Q^r'mg  and  autumn  i 
for,  where  this  is-  not  pra<5ti(ed,  the  wce^s^will 
2^pen  their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the 
^und>  and  thereby  fill  it  with  fuch  a  crop  of 
weeds  as  will  loon  overbear  the  ^rafs,  axnl  deftroy 
it ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  root  th«m.  out 
afterwards ;.  efpecially  ragwort,  and*  fuch  other 
weeds  as  have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds.  The 
grafles  fown  in  thefe  upland  pailures  feldom  de« 
generate,,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  eood :  whereas 
^e  low.  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in.  win- 
ter, in  a'  few  years  Uvm  to  a  har(h'i*ufliy  gra£»,^ 
though  the  upland  wiH  continue  a  fir^e  fweet^rais 
for  many  years  without  renewing.  There  i»  no 
part  of  hu&andry  of  which  the  fturmers  arc  in  ge- 
neral more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture :  moft 
of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  pafture  is  plowed 
tip,  it  can  never  be  brou^t  to  have  a  good  &vard 
again  yfy  their  common  mtethod  of  managing  tlieir 
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dung  and  good  heart  to  fopply  the  graCi  with'  nouriihmcnt 
that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after  the  corn  i 
gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confidcrable  crop  < 
clover ;  ahd  as  their  roots  arc  biennial,  maiiy  i 
the  ftrongeft  plants  will  pcrifh  fioon  after  they  ai 
cut ;  and  the  weak  plants,  wiiich  had  made  bi 
little  progrefs  before,  will  be  the  principal  yiirt  i 
the  crop  fcr  the  hicceeding  year ;  which  is  ma; 
times  not  worth  landing.  Th«efcre,  wlu 
ground  is  laid  down  for  grafe,  there  (hould  be  i 
crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the  (eeds  ;^  or  at  1 
the  crop  Ihould  be  fown  very  thin,  and  the  I 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from  vie 
othcrwife  the  weeds  will  come  up  firft, 
grow  io  flrong  as  to  overbear  the  gnfs,  aiul 
they  are  not  pulled  up,  will  cntiBely  ipoU  it. 

U.)  Paaturs  Land,  season  and  seeds  h 
PER  FOR  SOWING  IS.  Tlic  bcft  (cafou  tofowj 
grafs  feeds  upon  <by  land,  when  no  other  crop 
U)vni  with  them,  is  about  the  ntiddlc  of  S«pUi 
l>er  or  foouer,.  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rai 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happ 
liime  gt^d  ihowcts  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  lo» 
the  grafs  will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  i 
fufficient  rooting  in  th«  ground  before  wintetd 
will  not  be  in  danger  of  having  tbt  wots  tun 
out  of  the  ground  by  frx>ft,  efpecially  if  the  groi^ 
is  well  railed  before  the  ftoft  com«s  on,  wW 
will  preis  it  down,  and  fix  the  earthclofe ta 
roots.  VVhew  this  hath  not  been  pra^ifcdv 
froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground  lb  muchj 
to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  gi^  andq 
it  gteat  damage  }r  and  this  has  been- brought  a^ 


l^nd  after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of    objection  to  th«  autumnal  fowing  of  grafe;  \M 


barley  fome  grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them ;  that  is, 
either  tlie  red  clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand 
two  years  after  tlie  com  is  taken  oft*  the  ground^ 
or  rye-grafe  mixed  with  trefoil ;  but  as  ail  thefe 
are  at  moil  but  biennial  plants,  whole  roots  de- 
cay foon  aftrer  their  fteds  are  perfected,  fo  the 


will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  tlie  abote  ^ 
i«aion  is  pradtifcd :  nor  is  there  any  haaard 
Cowing,  the  gxafs  at  this  fcafour  but  that  of  ( 
weather  after  the  feeds  arc  lown  ;.  for  if  the  gi 
comes  up  well>  and  the  ground  is  well  roDed 
the  end  of  OAobcr,  or  the  beginning  of  Now 


ed  for  com  ;  and  this  is  the  conllant  round  which 
the  lands  arc  employed-  in  by  the  better  fort  of 
farmers.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  prac- 
tice of  thciS:  people,  ^t  is  certainly  poflible  to  lay 
down  lands  whis*h  have  been  io  tillage  with  grafs^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the.fw^  OiaU  be  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natural  grafs,  and 
<^f  as  long  duration.    But  this  is  never  to  be  ex- 


ground,  having  no  crop  upoa  it,  is^  again  plough-'    ber,  and  repeated  again  the  beginning  of  Ma 
.  r J  .i.r.  f_  .1. ^ .^  .  i^r..     ^^  fwatd  Will  bc  clofcly  joined  at  bottom,  ay 

good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expedcd-the  Ikroe  u 
mer.  But  where  the  ground  camK)t  bc  pitpi 
for  (owing  at  that  lealbn„  it  tnay  he  perform^ 
the  middle  or  end  •£  March,  according,  a^ 
feafon  is  early  of  late ;  for,  in  backward  fprt 
and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  thegraj 
the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs  ^bat  there  is< 


pe^ed  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop    gc,^  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  andefl)ea 


of  com  with  the  grttifs  fccds ;  for,  wherever  this 
nas  been  pra<^ed,  if  the  com  has  fucceedcd  well, 
the  grafs  haj  been  very  poor  and  weak ;.  fo  that  if 
the  land  has  not  b«cn  v^ry  good,  the  grals  has 
fcarcely  been  worth  laving ;  for  the  following  year 
it  has  produced  but  little  hay,  and  the  year  aftcii. 
the  crop  ii,  wort)i  litttCf  either  to  mow  or  feed. 
Nor  can  it  be  expedted  to  be  otherwife,-  for  the 
ground  cannot  nourilh  two  crops  ;  and  i^  there 
were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet  the  com,  be- 
ing the  firll  and  moll  vigorous  of  growth,.  Will 
keep  the  grafs  from,  making  any  coofid&rable  pro- 


if  tho  land  is  lij?ht  and  dry ;  for  we  have  fecn 
ny  times  the  whole  lurface  of  the  gMusd  rcrw 
by  ftrong  winds  at  that  Icafon ;.  fo  that*  the  fi 
have  been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  i 
Therefore,,  whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  lat 
the  fpring,  it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  gra 
well  foon  after  the  feeds  arc  fown,  to  fettle 
fuK^MiCf.  asd  prevent  its  being  nrmoved* 
forU  of  Oreds  which  are  the  beft  foe  this  pur( 
are,,  the  heft  fort  of  upJand  hay -(beds,  taken  1 
tlie  cleaneft  pailures,  where  there  arc  no 
weeds  ;>  if  this  fted  is  filled  to  clean  it  from 


grcfs ;  fo  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weakr.  bilh,  three  buihels  will  be  fuflicient  to  fow  an 


;isid  but  Ycrj  thin,,  many  of  tl.>em  Wliich  come  up 
in  the  fpring  being  deflroyed  by  the  com ;.  for 
whenever  there  are  roots  of  com,  it  cannot  bc 
cxpedlcd  there  frtould  be  any  graft.  Therefore 
the  grafv  muft  be  thiji ;  and  if  the  land  i«  not  m 


of  land.  The  oth«r  fort  is  the  tn/oiiumpra 
allium,  commonly  called  ivhife  Dutch  elover 
wbiu  hmeyfucklc  grajs.  Of  this  feed  t  lb.  wii 
enough  for  one  acre.  The  grafs  feed  fliouk 
fowo  fa&*  and  then  the  Dutch  dover*feed  ma? 

aftov 
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f!imrardsio«7!:  bat  thev  fhould  ttot  he  mixfd. 

;t   '-1    -vi     ittaj    ctiir,     irit    Tita'^itU    Wat 

:■  b<Tttom,  and  confequently  the  ground 
^.  U2cqwlly   fown.     When   tJie   feeds   arc 
-mt  tfj,  if  tie  biid  (liould  produce  many  weai*^, 
\:it  hoiild  btr  drawn  out  before  thef  ^row  fa 
tfiatDOwrbtar  the  grafe;  for  where  this  has 
bctf ii^ed,  the  meeds  have  tiken  fuch  pof- 
f-feirftfcc  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs, 
isifcrtit;  £Dd  when  thtfe  weeds  have  been 
/dbdtorrmiin  tintil  they  have  fi^cd  thdr  feeds, 
tkksthii been  fo  plcintifully  flocked  vnth them 
R  eitfftly  to  deftroy  the  grafs  ;    thcrcfone    it    is 
i  jrifcipalcaie  in  haft)andr\',  never  to  fuffer  weeds 
:  crew  01.  the  land.    If  the  ground  is  rolled  two 
•irte  Umcs  at  proper  di ft anccs  aiter  the  grafs 
■;,  r*  wifl  pfds  down  the  grafs,  and  caufc  it  to 
:  .  fucker  bottom:  for,  as  the  Dutch  clover 
put  out  roots  from  every  joint  of  the  bran- 
^  which  are  near  the  gi^und,  ^o^  by  preHlng 
-*^ofthe  ftalks,  the  roots  w^ill  mat  fo  clofely 
fthfr>  i>  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover 
wbi^c  fjrfacc  of  the  rrormd,  and  form  a  green 
Tc:  Mtl  ivih  better  refift'the  drought.     For  if 
tuminc  the  common  paftures  in  fiimmcr,  in 
lofvhich  there  arc  patches  of  this  white  ho- 
'  juckJcgrais  erowing  naturally,  we  {liall  find 
If  pitches  to  be  the  only  verdure  remaining  in 
:  ^klL   And  this,  the  fannfrs  in  general  ac- 
uowWgt,  ti  the  fwecteft   feed  for  aJi  forts  of 
«*5k;^  they  never  thought  of  propagating  it 
htedi,  nor  has  this  been  long  pratJtifed  in  Engp 
^  Altk  white -closer  is  an  abiding  plant,  ib 
fi  jtOBii^  the  very  befl   fort  to  £o\v,  wlierc 
p^«Ehd  down  to  remain;  for  as  the  hay- 
«sA»iBc^  arc  taken  from  the  btil  paftuA-s  will 
^  coEpuJcd  of  various  forts  of  grafs,  fome  of 
*^  Buy  be  but  annual,  and  others  biennial ;  fo, 
'atWfgoofF,  there  will  be  many  and  large 
>-'^  of  ground  krft  bare  and  aikedi  if  there  is 
^<t  1  fiiSictcnt  quantity  of  the  white  clover  to 
fftid  o?cr  md  cover  the  land.    Therefore  a  good 
*ii  can  never  be  expected  where  this  is  not 
'^;  &«■  in  moft  of  the  natural  paftures,  we  find 
'  ^km  nukes  no  Onall  jhare  of  the  fward  3  a»>d 
"  wmally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing 
"Jaflyipon  gravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  rw 
v«ad;  which  is  2.  pbin  indication  how  eafily 
-«pUm  maybe  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in 
*oft  fbrti  of  land    throughout    this  kingdom, 
^^it^c  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 
^  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  tuif  again, 
'•^  Bfual  method  of  husbandry,  is,  from  the 
'7«»oot  dillinguilhing  which  gralles  arc  an- 
-li  frwn  thofc  which  are  perennial :  for  if  annual 
J^cania!  gralles  arc  fown,  thefe  will  of  courfe 
^  dcciT ;  fo  that,  unlcfs  whcnc  fome  of  their 
AfiUy  have  ripened  and  fallen,  nothing  can  be 
pcfied  on  the  l£nd  but  what  will  naturally  corrtt; 
I  j;  Ttecforc  this,  with  the  covetous  method  of 
}  |Pi4own  tbc  ground  with  a  crop  of  corn,  has 
'  JMOed  the  genera)  failure  of  mcreafing  the 
^  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  it  is  now 
]j^iaore  valuable  than  any  arable  land,     -\fter 
/puid  has  been  fowTi  in  the  manner  befoic 
-'^ri,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way 
ittfcrff  it  good  is,  by  conftantly  rol^ng  the 
•^Wtth  a  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  au- 
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tumn,  as  hath  been  before  dircdlcd.  This  piece 
of  hufbandry  is  rarely  pradiicd  by  fanners;  but 
thofCa  who  do,  find  their  account  in  it,  for  it  is  of 
great  liieiiefit  to  the  grafs.  Another  thing  IhouJi 
alfo  be  carefuHy  -pertbrmed,  w  hich  is,  to  cut  jip 
docks,  dandelioB,  knapweed»  and  all  fuch  we:ed»i, 
by  th^ir  roots,  e\wy  fpring  and  autumn ;  this  will 
increafe  the  quantity  of  eood^afsy-and  preferve  the 
paftitfcsin  beauty.  Dwfiing  of  thefe  paftures  every 
3d  veai'is  alfo  a  good  piece  of  hufbandry ;  for  other- 
wife  it  cannot -be  exp€<fted  the  groimdihouldcon- 
tinuc  to  produce  good  crops.  Befidesthis,  it 
will  be  nece(fary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mow;*, 
ing,  and  not  to  mow  the  fame  ground  every  yeais, 
but  to  mow  one  iealbn  and^od  the  next :  for 
^ere  the  ground  is  every  year  fliown,  it  mtift  b|C 
conftantly  drcfl«d>  as  aw  moft  of  the  grafs  grounds 
near  London*  otherwifc  the  ground  will  be  fooa 
cxhaufted. 

(*.)  *  To  Pasturc.  v.jl.  Ifiram  the  noun.]   To 
place  in  a  pafture. ' 
-  (a«)  *  To  Pastcr^.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.J   T<> 
gr^^e  on  the  ground. — 

Thofc  rare  and  folitary^  thefe  in -^ocks 
P^uHntt  at  once.  Miltofi, 

♦  PASTY.  n,/AfaJl€,  Fn]  Apieof  cruft  railed 
without  a  difli. — 

Of  the  paftc  a  icofEn  will  I  rear, 
And  make  Xv:ofaJiies  of  your  (hameful  heads. 

— If  ye  pinch  me  like  Tifajiy^  I  can  fay  no  moa-e. 

If  you'd  fright  >an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  fafty  lodge  a  living  hare.  Kin^ 

Not  quite  a-niadman,  though  a  fafty  fell, 
And  much  too  wife  to  walk  into  a  well.  Pope^ 
(«.)  •  PAT;,  adj.  [from  ^j,  Dutch,  Skinner\ 
Fit  J  convenient ;  cxadly  fuitable  cither  as  to  time 
or  place.  This  is  a  low  word,  and  fhould  not  be 
ufed  but  in  burlefque  writings. — Pats^  pat ;  and 
here's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  re* 
hcarfaU  Sboju  Mid/.  Night's  Dr^m.— 

Now  J  might  do  It  pat  J  now  he  is  praying. 

Sbak. 

They  never  faw  two  thines  (opat^ 

In  all  lefpe^tst  as  this  and  that.  Httdibras. 

— Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found 

very  pat  to  his  dparine  of  the  Eucharift.  Atterb.-^ 

He  was  forelv  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verfe, 

Becaufe  he  couk}  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Swift. 
(2.)  •  Pat*  «f./  [pattf9  Fr.  is  a  foot,  and  thence 
pat  may  be  a  blow  with  the  foot.]  x.  A  light 
Quick  blow  )  a  tap.— The  leaft  noifc  is  enough  to 
difturb<hc  operation  of  his  brain;  the  pat  oi  i.'^ 
ftiuttlccockfOrthecre^iftgof  ajackwill  doit.  Mr 
ikr.  a,  Sm^il  lump  of  matter  beat  into  fhape  with 
the  hand. 

^  To  Pat.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftribe 
lightly ;  to  tap.— Children  prove,  whether  they 
can  rub  upon  the  breaft  with  one  hand,  and  pat 
upon  the  forehead  with  another^  and  ftraightways 
they  jfrfl/  With  both.  B^^w'j  pjat.  Hift.-- 

GaYpatj  my  ihoulder,  and  you  vanquifh  quite. 

Pop^. 

♦  PATACIIE.  »./.   A^finallfhip.   Ain/<worth. 

♦  PATACOON.  «./.  A  Spanifh  coin  worth 
four  fliillings  and  eight  pence  £nglilh.  Ainf  worth. 

M  »  PA  1'jECI 
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pAT-SiCI,  ill  iiiythuiogy,  images  pf  gods  which 
the  Phoenicians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gal- 
Jits.  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them  raWixou  The 
word  is  Phoenician,  and  derived  from  petkicoy  i.  c. 
t'ttuluji  a  title,  or  mark  of  dignity.  Sec  Bochart's 
Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  But  Scaliger  does  not  a- 
gree.  Morin  derives  it  from  irJfiK^y  monkey^  this 
animal  having  been  ah  objed  of  worftiip  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  hence  might  have  been  honour- 
ed by  their  neighbours.  Mr  Elfncr  has  obferved, 
that  Herodotus  does  not  call  the  pat^ei  gods  /  but 
that  they  obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality 
of  Hcfychius  and  Suidas,  and  other  ancient  lexi- 
cographers, who  place  them  at  the  f^em  of  (hips  5 
whereas  Herodotus  placed  them  at  the  prow. 
Scaliger,  Bochart,  and  Selden,  have  taken  fomc 
pains  about  this  fubje^.  Mr  Morin  has  ^fo  given 
Its  a  learned  diifertation  on  this  head  jn  the  Mt" 
fnoirej  de  P Acad,  des  InfcrifU  \^  Bella  Lettrej^ 
tom.  i. ;  but  Mr  Elfner  thinks  it  wants  evidence. 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  of  South  America, 
comprehending  ^11  that  country  from  Chili  and 
Paraguay  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  S.  America ; 
that  is,  from  25^  almoft  to  54^  of  latitude  c  being 
fiirrounded  by  Chili,  Paraguay,  the  South  and 
IKorth  Seas,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whjch 
Separate  it  from  I'erra  M  FuegOy  and  extend  about 
J 16  leagues  in  length  from  fea  to  fea,  but  only 
from  half  a  league  to  3  or  4  in  breadth.  This 
country  had  the  name  of  Terra  Maoellanica, 
from  Magellan  See  Magellania.  The  lofty 
inountain§  of  Andes,  which  are  covered  with 
fnow  a  great  part  of  the  year,  crofling  the  coun- 
try from  N.  to  S.  the  air  is  much  colder  thai)  in 
I  he  N.  upder  the  fame  latitude.  Towards  the  N. 
it  is  covered  with  wood,  but  on  the  S.  not  a  (ingle 
tttt  (it  for  any  mechanical  piirpofe  is  to  ht  feen : 
yet  there  is  good  pafture,  and  Incredible  number? 
rf  wild  homed  cattle  and  horfes.    The  E.  coaft  is 
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^oftly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  good  harbours;,  (lamina,  and  remains  when  the  Itc^mtr  is 


ron's  return,  found  that  the  talleft  man  amo 

them  meafured  o;ily  6  feet  7  inches  high;  fcvc 

were  within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall ;  but  the  or 

nary  fize  was  from  5  feet  10,  to  6  feet.   All  agr 

however,  that  the  hair  is  black,  and  harfti  li 

briftles ;  that  they  are  of  a  dark  copper  colui 

that  their  features  are  rather  handfome  than  u^l 

that  they  clothe  then^elves  witii  (kin^  |  that  fi 

paint  thcmfelves  variouOy ;  and  there  is  rt;ifon 

fufpe<5l,  that  by  that  variety  they  diflinguifh  th 

tribes.    One  remarkable  obfervatioiijnadeby< 

Toyagers  is,  that  the  Patagonians  QOuld  rtp 

whole  fentcnccs  after  our  mcp,^  more  (lifting 

than  almo(t  any  European  foreig'ner  of  what 

tion  foevcr.    Another  very  remarkable  pariici 

is,  that  Ihev  had  none  of  the  chara<^ers  of  a  ft 

cious  people ;  there  was  no  ofTcnlivc  weapon 

mong  them,  except  the  fcimitar,  and  a  kind 

(ling,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  conlifting  oft 

round  (tones  of  about  a  pound  weight  each,  0 

neded  together  by  a  thong.    Thefe  (lor.ts  w 

fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the  thong ;  a 

when  they  threw  them,  they  held  one  fto^e  in 

hand,  and  fwung  the  other  about  the  hcid. 

Patagonians,  the  natives  of  Patagonia, 

PA'l'AGONS,  a  nation  of  Patagonia. 

PATAGONIU.A,  ih  botany  j  a  genus  of 

monogynia  order,  and  pcntandjia  cl.iis  of  pla^ 

in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in  the  41^  <^ 

AJpfrifoiio'*     Tbr  ch.?ra(Pters  are  thefe :  the  cui 

an  extremely  fmall  perianihium,  divided  into  1 

fegments,  aiid  remains  after  the  (lower  is  hll 

the  flower  confifts  of  a  fingic  petal,  with  iln 

no  tubn:,  the  margin  of  which  h  divided  into 

acute  oval  fegments ;  the  (Vamina  aic  five  filami 

of  the  length  of  the  flower;  the  anthnx  Ijnil 

the  gcrmen  of  the  pjflil  is  oval  and  pointid; 

ftylc  is  flendcr  and  flightly  bifid,  its  ramificat 

«re  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length  \vith 
^      .  .  .         .         .      w^         .  • j^ 


(One  of  the  heft  is  Port  St  Julian.  Patagonia  h  in- 
habited by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes ;  as  the  Pat 
TAGONS,  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name  ; 
the  Pamppsy  the  Cojfa^Sy  &c,  of  whom  we  know 
very  little.  From  the  accoiints  "of  Com.  Byron 
and  his  crew,  and  the  teftimonics  of  other  naviga- 
tors, fome  oif  them  are  of  a  gigantic  (Mature, 
fiu^  clothed  with  (kins;  others  go  almoin  quite 
pakcd»  notwitl.ftanding  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate. ;Spme  of  them  alfo^  who  live  about  the 
IStraits,  ar^  perfc^  favagtsibut  thofc  with  whom 
pom.  Byron  and  his  people  convcffcd,  wcic  gentle 
jiud  humane.  Thef  live  on  fi(h  and  game,  .md 
what  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Qn  the 
poa(t8  of  Patagonia  liii  a  gi-eat  number  of  iflands. 
Pn  the  weft  poafts  arc  the  iflands  Madre  de  Dios, 
fanta  Trinidad,  Santa  Cru/.,  the  ifts  of  the  Chu- 
pians  apd  Huillans,  the  Sarmientos,  and  many  o- 
fhers ;  to  the  number  of  8c  in  all.  Of  thofe  on 
fhe  S.  coafij  the  moil  bonfiderable  are  Terra  del 
I'UEGO,  and  Staten  Land.    See  thefe  articles. 


the  (tigmata  are  fimple ;  the  fruit  is  an  cval 

pointed  capfule,  (landing  on  a  large  cup,  n.ad^ 

of  five  long   fegments  emarginated  or  riraj 

round  their  edges ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  art 

unknown ;   but  the  conftrutflion  of  the  cujj 

which  the  capfule  (lands,  is  alone  a  fuflicicnt 

tindlion  for  this  genus.    There  is  but  one  (H 

PATAIA,atowi1of  Hungary,;  m.N.ofColcj 

PATAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latoi 

25  m.  SE.  of  Cafchoa,  and  44  WSW.  of  Munc 

PATALA,  or  }  in  ancient  geography,  an  ii 

PA  TALE,        \  and  fea  port  at  the  moul 

the  Indus.  Plin,  ii,  73.  Curt,  ix,  7. 

(i.)  PATAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the 
Indies,  and  peninliila  of  Malacca,  on  tJu:E.  c 
betwteq  the  kingdums  of  iSicim  and  Paha, 
inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  pi 
iGentoos ;  but'the^  arc  very  voluptuous.  Th 
is  wholefome,  though  very  hot ;  and  they  ha^ 
fcafons  })ut  the  wjnter  artd  fummer.  The  foi 
is  more  properly  the  rainy  fe.'fon ;  and  happti 


^  vaft  ^cal  has  been  faid  refpeetine  the  (lature  of    bur  Nov.  Dec.  and  Jan.    The  woods  are  i\i 


the  Pataijoniarts,  by  people  of  dinerei\t  nations, 
pnd  pn  various  occafions,  Mr  Charles  ClaikeJ 
y^o  w,is  on  bq^rd  Byron'fi  fliip  in  1764,  fays  that 
iome  of  them  are  certainly  nimfeeu  if  they  do  pot 
fxcied  it.  Captain  Wallis,  on  the  other  hand, 
\\\o  wcpj  pijt  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  after  By? 


elephants  and  wild  animals.  Some  voyagers 
tend  that  this  ponntry  is  governed  by  a  q\ 
v/ho  never  marries,  but  may  have  as  many 
lants  as  (he  plcafes.  They  trade  with  the  Chi 
(a.)  Pat  AN,  the  capital  of  the  above  king< 
has  a  good  harbour,  an^  is  one  of  t}jc  ftrui 

\ 
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iw  ia  tbl  countrv.  It  is  very  little  known. 
josuicj-c  L  Lit,  a;.  30.  N. 
PATAP.ISCO,  or  I  a'navigablc  rivr r  of  Mary-  i 
fATAPSCO,  i  land,  which  rifts  in  York 
rss^i  Ptnaiylvania,  and  after  running  S.  and 
ILfa.%  bto  ChrCjpeak  Bay,  3  m.  S.  of  Baltimore. 
PATARA,  the  capital  of  L\  cia,  E.  of  the  mouth 
M  (k  XiHihus;  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle 
fiii^[UvT,  MfLu)  For  the  fix  w  inter  months, 
Kykpc  anfwers  at  Patara;  and  for  the  fix 
fcasTiiDclos:  (/7/y/7,  Sert'iuj:)  thefc  arc  the 
ifiiSsrkj  of  Virgil.  The  town  was  fttuated  in  a 
ca&iii  called  Ljciorutn  Cberjomfus*  {Stcpbanuj,) 
xAdsxxi,  I. 

M-TA-RS-US,or )  a  fumame  of  Apollo,  fix>m 
?ATA-R£US,        J  Patara.  }hr.  J.iiy. 
I*ATAS,  or  CiixamarquiJla^  a  mountainous  pro- 
^^  0!  Ptru,  in  Tiujiiilo,  rtmarkahlc  for  its  gold 

PATATE,  2  town  of  Peni,  in  Quito. 
PArAVIXI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pata- 
iSi  Of  Padua;  ox  whom  Livy  was  the  moft 
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We  go  to  gam  a  little  pateb  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.    Sbak. 
5.  A  paltry  fellow.    Obfolete. — 

What'a  py'd  ninny's  this  ?  thou  icurty  patch! 

Sbak. 
♦  To  Patch,  v.h.  {pudtzery  Danifli ;  pezzartf 
Italian.]     i.  To  cover  with  a  piece  fewcd  on. — 
They  would  think  tlicmfelves  miferable  in  a  patch' 
ed  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie-bald 
livery  of  coarfe  patches  and   borrowed  ihreds. 
Locki.    a.  To  decorate  the  face  with  (mall  fpots 
of  black  filk. — In  the  middle  boxes,  were  feveral 
ladies  who  patched  both  fides  of  their  faces.  Spc^i 
We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place.  Stwift. 

T^.  To  mend  clumfily ;  to  mend  fo  as  that  the  ori- 
ginal ftrcngth  or  beauty  is  loll. — 

Any  thing  mended,  u  but  patched, '        Shak* 

Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Lrjd. 

— Broken  limbs,  cc»mmon  prudence  fends  us  t<» 

the  furgeons  to  piece  and  patch  up,   VEftraugc, 

4.  To   make  up  of  fhreds  or  diircrent  pieces. 


*>UT2re  by  no  means  agreed.  See  Livius, 
i-  bi!!  probability,  it  is  ore  of  thofe  deli- 
3a  tU  are  loft  in  a  dead  language.  Dan. 
n|.>lriof  publiihcd  a  treatife  De  PaiaTifii- 
^Iftaw^at  Kiel,  in  1685,  wherein  he  explains 


Sometimes  with  up  emphatical. —  If  we  feck  to 

PATAVINITY,  ft,/,  among  critics,  a  peculi-    judge  of  thofe  times,  wiiich  the  fcriptnres  fet  us 

T^rLTv'i  diction  ;  fi-om  I  atavium^  the  place    down  without  erroi*,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Afr>Tian 

i:>:ii.!t) ;  but  w  ercin  this  pataviiJLy  con-    princes,  we  fhall  but  patch  up  the  ftory  at  adven- 
ture. Riiltii^h*j  Hijtory, — 

His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'' d  work  of  fate, 

111  forted  with  a  foft  eftcminatt  -0.       Drydetj, 

— There  is  that  vifiblc  fymmetry  in  a  human  body, 

as  gives  an  intrinfick  evidcnet*,  that  it  was  not 

t^teyand  peregrinity  of  the  Latin  tongue,    fonned  fucceflively  and  patched  up  by  piece-racal. 

^iliViRCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Guanr.ey,     Bcntlj. — Enlarging  an  author's  lenfc,  ?r.d  build- 

^■*Aa  and  Lima  ;  67  miles  N.  of  Lima. 

MTATITM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Tranfpadana, 

KifinorX.  baak  of  the  Medoiicus  Minor; 

'■'Wy  An  en  or  the  Trojan:  (AAVn,  Firgil^ 

■B.J  Kxsr  calfed  Padua. 

"TAY,  i  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 

'^  ad  laic  prov.  of  Orlcannois ;  remarkable 

^<^eicatot  thcEnglifh  in  1429,  where  Joan 

^iA  woridcrs.     It  i«  la  miles  NNW.  of 

"^t  ttd  18  N.  of  Bcaugency.  Lon.  i.  43.  £• 

fiTAZ,  or  Patas.     See  Pat  as. 
l^-ZPaTCH.  «./.  [pcxzo,  lial.] 
*^«  to  cover  a  hole. — 


I.  A  piece 


_^iw  ift  upon  a  little  breach, 

*^  mure  in  hiding  of  the  flaw, 

•^(lilthc  flaw  before  it  was  fo  patch'd.  Shak. 

1;  ibt  ibiic  be  ript,  or  patches  put ; 
^»»ouidcd!  ice  the  plaifter  on  his  foot. 

Drjfden. 
Jr^  inihtcd  in  molaick  or  variegated  work. 
*;Iti5tx  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-bald 
Jtf  coufc^/^Afj  and  borrowed  fiircds.  Locke, 
*^  Ipot  of  black  filk  put  on  the  face.— 

*«^  nature  wears  black  patches  too.  Cicav, 
.  If  to  every  common  funeral, 

Jrr^fyc*nurl\TM,  fuch  grace  were  allow'd, 
"^^wou'd  wear  not  patcJjejt  but  a  cloud, 
»^  Suckling, 

^Jtttbtj  vitrt  placed  in  different  fituations 
r  ^^  ^  diftinguiili  friends  from  foes, 

^from  my  trembling  hand  the patch-hox 

*^^  ?*rticle ;  a  parcel  of  land. — 


ing  fancies  of  our  own  upon  his  tbundation,  we 
may  call  paraphrafing  5  but  more  properly  cha^i- 
ging,  adding,  patching,  piecing.  Fclton, 

*  PATCHER. «./.  [hompaich,]  One  that  patch- 
es ;  a  botcher. 

*  PATCHERY.  w./.  [from  patch,]  Botchery ; 
bungling  woi  k.    Forgery.     A  word  not  in  ufe. — 

You  hear  hini  cogg,  fee  him  difl'emble. 
Know  his  ^rohpaichery^  love  him,  aini  feed  himt 
Yet  remain  alVur'd  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Shak. 

*  Patchwork.  «./.  [patch  and  ewcrk,]  Work 
made  by  fewing  fmall  pieces  of  different  colours 
interchangeably  together, — When  my  cloaLlis  were 


finillied,  they  looked  like  patch<ivork,  Swift,^ 
Whoever  only  reads  to  tranfcribe  Ibining  remarks, 
without  entering  into  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
author,  will  be  apt  to  be  milled  out  of  the  regu- 
lar way  of  thinking  ;  and  all  the  product  of  all  thia 
will  be  found  a  manifcft  incoherent  piece  of  patch* 
<work,  S<wi/t, — 

Foreign  her  air,  her  rpbe's  difcordant  pride 
In  patchwork  fluttering.  Pope. 

To  patch-work  learn 'd  quotations  arc  allied. 
Both  fervc  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Touni^, 

(i.)»PATE.  n.f,  [This  is  derived  hy  Skinner 

from  tetcy  Fr.]    The  head.    Now  commonly  ufed 

in  contempt  or  ridicule,  but  anciently  in  lerious 

language. — 

Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate*  Spenf. 
By  cuftoms  and  covetous  pates^ 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates.  Tujftr. 

He  is  a  trnitor,  fet  him  to  the  tower. 
And  crop  away  that  fadious  pate  of  his.    Shak^ 

Steal 
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«»    A»  T  r    ^4    )  1^    A   t 

Stttl  Ky  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pafs  of    arc  croffcd  by  other  ftreaks  nearly  pafalhj  to  1 
^f^^'  Sbak,    circumference;  it  is  of  the  ufual t:olourt  smdij 

That  broker  that  ftill  breaks  \htpate  of  faith,    eye  is  perforated.    Fig.  6.  This  id  white,  f 


That  daily  breabrow.  Sfxik. 

This  man's  a  flatterer.    The  learned  pate 
X>uck8  to  the  golden  fool.  ^hak. 

Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
TThat,  for  a  bruisM  or  broken  jk^n/^. 
Has  freed  you  from  thoic  knots  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow,     tiudtkras. 
—Many  wll  rather  chufe  to  negled  their  duty^ 
than  to  get  a  broken  pme  in  the  church's  fcrvice. 
^fuHb. — ^If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the 
iieighbouriiood  of  flatterers,  prefcntiy  they  are  ply- 
ing his  full  purfc  and  empty /fl/^  with  addrefles 
fuitaWe  to  hw  vanity.  South, 


fometlHng  like  an  hand-bell,  and  has  witikbfr 
tubuance  reicmbling  ^  clapper.  Fif^,  9.  |ij 
▼c'n-fidcd  limpet,  divided  at  each  angle  bf  t 
from  the  fummit,  which  form  ^  ftar  on  a  1 
ground,  variegated  with  black  fpota*  f^.  ' 
iinall  ribbed  Ihell,  of  a  brown  colour  ; 
it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak-fafbioned  ^^ 
ced  at  one  of  its  extremities.  Ftg.  9.  is  f 
ihell  of  this  fpecies:  its  (ize,  the  fine  i 
pearl  colour  on  the  infide,  and  the  b< 
red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  app 
tortoife-fliell,  give  it  the  pre-eminence  < 
thers.    It  is  <ca)led  the  Tartoifr:/heU  bm^M^ 


(a.)  Pate,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform,    bins  Columna  diftin^uHhes  4  ipecies  of  the 


rcicmWing  what  is  called  an  borfesjh^. 

(3.)  Pate,  in  geography^  an  ifland  of  France,  in 
the  Gironde,  near  Slaye. 

•  PATED.  (i^.  LfrpTO  t^^\  Having  a  pate. 
It  is  ufcd  ohly  in  compontioii:  as  Xoii^-fated  or 
4:unning ;  fliallow-^/ri  gr  fooliih. 

PATEE,  a./  or  Pattee,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs, 
fmall  in  the  centre,  and  widening  to  t<ie  extremi- 
ties which  are  very  broad. 

^  PATEFACT^ON.  n.f.  [fatefaffw,  JUtm.] 
AdV  or  ftatc  of  opening,  yiin/huortb. 

PATEHUCA,  a  towii  of  Mexico,  near  a  £1- 
▼er  mine.  Lon.  99,  S5»  B.  Lat.  ai.  o.  N. 

PATEU,  or  PVTALA,  a  town  of  Thibet,  in 
^^Ha,  near  a  mountain,  on  which  is  feated  the 
temple  of  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama.  (Sec  La- 
ma, N®  I.)  It  is  J  miles  E.  of  Lafla,  and  27a 
I^NW.  of  Ghdrgong. 

(I.)  PATELLA,  the  Knee-pam.    Sec  Amato- 

HY,  I/tJex, 

(IL)  PATEiLA,  in  zoology,  the  Limpet,  a  gc- 
Xius  or  infc<fts  belonging  to  the  order  of  vennes  tef- 
tacea ;  the  animal  is  ot  the  fnail  kind.  The  fhells 
are  of  that  clafs  which  is  called  tmivalvfj  ;  they 
have  no  contour,  and  arc  in  the  form  of  little  point- 
ed cones.  They  are  always  attached  to  fome 
^ard  body.  Their  fummit  it  fcmetimes  acute, 
fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back,  or  pef>- 
fbrated.  The  rock  or  other  bard  body  to  whici 
they  arc,  always  found  adhering,  fcrves  as  a  kind 
of  iecond  or  under  ihell  to  prcierve  them  from  in- 
jury ;  and  for  this  reafgn  Aldravandus  and  Uon- 
4lelet  have  clafled  them  among  the  bivalves :  but 
in  this  error  they  have  not  been  followed*  Tbc 
<iiftinguilhing  mark  or  chara^criftic  of  the  lepaa 
is  to  have  but  one  convex  ihell,  which  adheres  by 
its  rim  to  a  rock,  or  fome  other  hard  fubftance. 
There  are  ,^6  fpccies  of  this  genus,  which  are  prin- 
dpally  diftinguilhed  by  peculiarities  in  their  flu^lls. 
The  limpet,  }f^.  i.  PJi4te  CCLX.  has  large  yellow 
furrows  and  ridges  firom  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ierence,  which  is  indented;  the  eye  is  perfectly 
white^and  (haped  like  a  Dcpple.  Fig.  %.  is  per- 
feRly  fmooth,  but  radiated  with  brown  ftreaks, 
and  perforated  in  the  fummit.  j^V^.  3.  is  ribbed, 
and  indented  at  the  cii;cumference ;  its  co^t  i^ 
Spotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag  form,  and  its 
eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour.  Fig.  4.  is  a  foiall  brown 
ihell,  the  ribs  or  ftriae  of  which  are  armed  ^^-ith 
imall  white  points.  F^g.  5.  is  ftriated  with  radii, 
reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  circumference,  \shich 


or  limpets 

J,  Patella  lepas  aghea,  or  sylvestri 
A  fmall  Ihell,  irregularly  oval,  of  an  alh  col 
hiarked  with  radii  and  zones  crofling  each 
and  perforated  at  the  top  by  an  aperture 
^cr\'e8  the  fifli  for  a  vent. 

a.  Patella  lepas  major.,  or  exotica,  cA 
from  Spajn;  the  ihell  is  hard,  thick,  and  ril 
in  angles,  and  tlie  rim  is  denticulated.  ' 

3.  Patejlla  lepas  REGALis,  fo  Called  u 
ing  thought  fit  for  ^  king* J  table,  is  of  a 
of-pe^l  colour  witlun,  and  is  ribbed  and 
t^  in  many  places:  jthcfe  ihrlls  have  ba< 
on  the  bac^  of  the  fta-tortoll'e,  or  iva^ 
a  lax^  pinna  mannayi 

4.  Patella  lepa9  tulgaru,  vcfy 
at  Naples,  is  of  an  oval  figure  and 

(lU.)  Patella,  in  ^oology,  or 
is  a!fo  a  name  given  by  Lifter  and  otl 
hulk  or  iliell,  found  on  tlie  baxic  oMllI, 
plum,  ro4*e,  and  other  trees,  containiiiyj 
within,  and  ufeful  in  colouring, 
are  of  the  form  of  globes,  except  wl 
here  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the  moft^ 
fliining  chcfnut  colour.    Tl^  hulk  il  '^ 
very  fine  crimfon  colour  on  paper,  al 
is  fouTki  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no 
this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a  very  fmall  but 
tiful  bee.    The  fize  of  this  bee  is  about  ' 
of  an  ant.    They  have  a  ft  ing  like  bees* 
fpots  in  a  triangle  on  the  forehead,  fu[ 
eyes.    They  are  black,  and  have  a  lar^ 
whitilh  or  pale  yellow  fpot  on  the  " 
upper  pair  of  wings  are  Shaded  and  f^ 
the  under  pair  are  clear.    It  might  be  wWtl^ 
to  try  whether  the  colour  they  yield  mi]  "  " 
ufcful.    The  detpeft  coloured  hulks 
fineft  and  deepeft  purple :  they  muft  be 
the  animal  in  them  is  in  the  maggot 
when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee  ftate  th<^' 
dry  and  colourlefa.     I^ifter,  who  firft  " 
thefe  patellae,  went  fo  far  on  conripar 
with  the  common  kermes,  as  to  aflat 
were  of  the  lame  nature  With  that  pi 
but  his  account  of  their  being  the  worl 
of  a  bee,  to  pr€feI^'e  her  young  maggot  in, 
agreeable  to  the  true  hiftory  of  the  kcrmei 
that  is  an  inCcdt  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.    It  & 
fiblc  that  thefe  patellx  mav  be  the  feme 
animals  %vith  the  kermes,  but  then  it  p^ 
young  within  this  fliell  or  huflc,  which  is  «M 
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^  {&e  ikio  of  the  body  of  the  mother  animal ;. 
U  IS  tbd?  are  many  flies  whofe  worms  or  mag- 
fxs  at  bdgtd  io  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
jbi^titts  tittk  bee  may  lay  its  egg  in  the.  body 
d  UK  pnTper  micd»  and  the  maggot  hirtchcd  from 
t£.  t|g  imy  eat  up  the  proper  pr(^eBy>  and»  un- 
i^i^  ki  otm  lutural  changes  tbere,  iiTue  out 
t\cs^'vi  kgm  of  the  bve.  This  may  have  been 
fte  Ok  a  toe  few  which  Dr  LHter  examined ; 
aid  be  u;  have  been  milkd  by  this  to  fuppofe  it 
l^ttmlchao^  of  the  inf«id. 

iTT;  Patella  fsra,  the  wUd  limfeU  a  name 
v^apopcrly  applied  by  Rondilitius  and  Al- 
t^i:A  to  the  aura  nutrrmt^  or  uncba  'ueneris^ 
x^  cotainly  aie  not  of  the  patella  kind. 

•FATLH.  a./,  [/witow,  Lat.]  A  pbtc.    Not 

The  floor  of  heav'n 
Ii  tiiick  mlaid  with  patemi  of  bright  gold.  &&tfi* 
^VTLXODEt  a  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the  E. 
bt, ;!  miles  L  of  Candy. 
I  tL)»PATECT.  tUj.  t^i/rtw,  Lat.  patenU  Fr.] 
*Opcatotbe  peniial  of  all:  as  letters /rt/rwr. — 
phhod,  where  the  king  difyofes  of  bilhopricks 
"  '  k^  bis  letters  pattnit  without  any  Cong^ 
14^  ».  Something  appropriated  by  let- 
pjioL-Madder,  in  king  Charles  the  tirft's 
\  wa  made  z patent  commodity.  Mart.HuJh^ 
I  u.)*PinHT.  «./.  Awritconferringfomeex- 
^  n|Hor  prrnltgc. — If  you  are  fo  fond  over 
■■*W»  g«^c  her  a  fatcnt  to  ofiend.  SbaJk. — 
Soifilpow^  fo  live>  fo  die> 
g  J  «^  Tidd  my  virgin  patent  up.  £(6iai* 

»^t»cnfared  as  obftioate,  in  not  complying 
^'^ftUMt.  S<mift. 

O^msi  LEAF,  in  botany,  a  leaf  that  (lands 
Pf*^  angles  with,  the  ftalk. 
Wnnir  letters.  See  Letter,  J  8. 
•RniNTEE. «./.  [from  peLUnt.\  One  who 
f^ytoL^yi  his  tenant  and  patentee  diipofc  of 
f  lift*  without  his  kindly  confcnt,  the  lands 
■«*«  to  the  king.  Bacon. — In  the  patent 
■>*tofaid  Dartmouth^  the  fccuritics  obliged 
t^fcstef  to  receive  his  money  back  upon  every 

»^£MAD£,a  town  in  the  ifland of  Cu- 
paicj  E.  of  Villa  del  Principe, 


(  ^5  > 


!►    A    T 


WhTEJl  [Lat.i.  r.  Father.]  is  varioufly  bw    to  no  higher  dignity  than  the  prxtorihip, 
*f  ^  4t6;  and  Patres.  praises  he  bellows  upon  Sejanus  make  it  pj 

y^ni,  Piul,  a  learned  Hungarian^ 


*icBi 


bofft 
ii7i6j6 ;  and  driven  from  his  coun-* 


"*B|«Bjg,  on  account  of  his  being  a  pro- 

*•  TV  duke  of  Wolfenbuttd  made  him  his 

he  became  profieflbr  of  mathematics 

^jkr  ^ IXuitzic  %  wheie  he  died  in  1 724. 

'  many  works  00  literature  and  philo- 

1^Tit»  it  geogiaphy.    See  Pader. 
V^kiVL  NosTER*  n.  J.  [Latin.]    The 

■f  riTu  losTEE,  in  geography,  iflands  of 
)^  Eaft  Indian  fiur  io  called  becaufe  of 
^^Bkr  of  rooksy  which  lailors  have  liken-* 
■W*fc  with  which  the  Papitts  tell  their 
E?*^  They  abound  in  com  and  ftniits, 
r^opiilooa. 

■ifATRjftTVSy  the  firft  and  principal 
'*^QoBegt  of  hoaldd^  calkd*  FemUu 


Some  iay  he  was  a  conilant  officer  and  nerpcfuit 
chief  of  that  body  ^  and  others  fuppoie  hun  to 
have  been  a  temporary  minifter,  ele^ed  upon  ac- 
count of  making  peace  or  denouncing  war»  which 
were  both  done  hy  him.    See  FtctALCs. 

(7.)  Pater,  St,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  d«^ 
of  the  Sarte,  3  miles  S.  of  Alen^on. 

(i.)  PATERA,  hi  antiquity,  [from  PmUOt  La|t. 
to  be  open,]  a  large  open  goblet  or  velTel,  u£^d  by 
the  Romans  in  their  iacnhces ;  wherein  they  ofier-^ 
ed  their  conlccratcd  meats  to^the  gods,  and  where- 
with they  made  libations.  $«re  X4»»ation,  an<l 
Sacrifice.  On  medals  the  patera  is  (ecu  in  the 
hands  of  fcveral  deities  v  and  often  in  thofe  of 
princes,  to  mark  the  (acerdotal  authority  joined 
with  the  imperial^  &c.  F.  Joubcrt  obXerves,  that 
belides^the  patera,  there  is  t|;equeDtly  an  altar 
upon  which  the  patera  ieems  to  be  pouring  ita 
contents.  The  patera  was  of  gold,  iilver,  marble, 
brais,.  gla&,  or  earth  v  and  they  ufed  to  inclofe  it 
in  urns  with  the  aihesof  the  deceaied,  after  it  had 
(erved  for  the  libatioos  of  the  wine  and  liquors  at 
the  funeral.  The  patera  is  an  ornament  in  archi-^ 
tedlure^  frequently  feen  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and 
the  tympani  of  arches ;  and  they  arc  foroetime* 
ufed  by  themfelves,.  to  ornament  a  fpace.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  common  to  hang  a  ftring  of  hulks  or  dra* 
pery  over  them :  fometimes  they  arc  much  emichr 
ed  with  foliage,  and  have  a  wvsSk  or  a  head  in  the 
centre.    . 

(a.)  Patera,  the  modem  name  of  Patara. 

FATERCULUS,.  Caius  Velleius,  an  ancient 
Roman  hiflorian,  who  flouriihed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Csefar,  was  born  A.  U.  C  735.  His  an- 
ceftor^  were  iUuftrious  for  merits  and  ofEccs.  His 
grand-fothcr  eipoufed  the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero, 
Uie  emperor*8  rather  V  but  bemg  old  and  infirm,, 
and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when  he  retired 
from  Naples,  he  killed  himfelf.  His  father  was  a 
foldier  of  rank,  and  io  was  P^erculus.  He  was  .1 
military  tribune  when  Caius  Caefar,  a  grandfon  ol* 
Augullus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the 
Panhians,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Euphrates,  in  75  3 « 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Germany  under  Ti^ 
berius ;  and  accompanied  that  |>riiice  for  9  years 
fucceflively  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  receivec! 
honourable  rewards  from  him ;  but  was  preferred 

"  "_  Th- 
probable 
that  he  was  a  friend  oi  this  favourite,  and  was  ic^ 
volved  in  his  ruin.,  liis  death  is  placed  by  Mr 
Dodwcll  in  A.  U.  C  784,  when  he  was  in  his  5otU 
year.  He  wrote  an  Abrulgfment  offbe  R^man  Hi/" 
tor  J  in  two  books,  in  which  many  particulars  ar^ 
related  that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found ;  whic  h 
makes  it  the  more  valuable.  It  was  6rft  publiO)- 
ed,  from  the  MJJ.  of  Morhac,  by  Rhenanus,  at 
Baiil  in  1520  r  afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  iu 
»5^x ;  by  Gerard  Voflius  in  1639  5  W  Boeelerus  at 
Strafburg  in  'kG^t ;  by  Thyfius  and  others ;  and, 
laftlyr  by  Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  17x9,  in  8vo. 
To  the  Oxford  edition  in  1693,  Rvo,  were  prefix- 
ed the  Annnlej  ^'elUiani  of  Mr  Dodwcll,  which 
ihow  a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Lipiius 
cenfures  him  feveraly  for  his  prating  Tiberius. 

PATERNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
3  miles  E.  of  Alcaraz. 

*i^i:iS^hJLr»dj.[pattrnusyl^X^patrrnel,  Fr,] 

I.  Fathcriy  ; 
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PAT 


1.  Fatherly;  having  the  relation  of  a  father;  pcr- 
tainiBg  to  a  father. — 

I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  property  of  blood.  K.  Lear. 
— Grace  fignifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to 
his  elcift  children,  /fawwow^/.— Adnaonitions  fra- 
ternal or  paternal  of  his  fellow  chriftians.  Ham- 
fftond'-'^' 

They  fpend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd ;  and 
dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 

Under  paternal  rule.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

a.  Hereditary ;  received  in  fucceiiion  from  ont's 
father.— 

Men  plough  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  fmall  paternal  field  of  corn.  Dryd. 

—He  held  his  ;>^/^r«fl/ cftate  from  the  bounty  of 
the  conqueror.  Drjd,-;— 

Retreat  betimes 

To  thy  paternal  feat,  the  Sabine  field.  Addihn. 

PATERNE,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  and  diftrift  of  Vannes. 

PATERNIAN,  St,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ca- 
rinthia ;  6  riniles  ESE.  of  SpiUl. 

♦  PATERNITY.  »./.  [from  patemtuy  Lat.  pa- 
ternite^  Fr.]  Fatherthip ;  the  relation  of  a  father. 
—The  world,  while  it  had  fcarcity  of  people,  un- 
derwent no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  el- 
derfh'p.  Ralei^b,— -The  paternity  and  filiation  leave 
very  fenfible  imprefliong.  jlrbutlfnot.—Tlm  origi- 
nation in  the  divine  paternity,  as  bifhop  Pearfon 
fpeaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon  a^the  af- 
fertion  of  the  unity,  ffaterland. 

PATERNO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Demona,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hybla ; 
X5  miles  W.  of  Catania.  See  Hybla,  N^  i. 

(i.)  PATERSON,  the  rev.  Alexander,  a  Scot- 
tifh  clergyman  of  uncommon  abilities,  born  at 
Skipmyre,  in  the  parifli  of  Trailflat,  now  annexed 
to  that  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfries-fhire,  about  1660. 
He  not  only  fuggefted  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  propofed  a  national  object  of  fkill 
greater  importance  to  Great  Britain,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution,  by  the  fettlemtnt  of  a 
Scottilh  colony  at  Darien.  The  hiftory  of  that 
fettlement,  the  luminous  ideas  conceived  by  Pa- 
terfon,  the  fhameful  oppofition  it  met  with  from 
a  mean  (pint  of  commercial  jealoufy,  and  the 
confequent  deftrudion  of  the  infant  colony,  with 
Sir  John  Dalrymple's  judicious  remarks  on  the 
whole  infamous  tranfadion,  are  infcrted  under  the 
article  Daribn,  W^h  J  i,  1—5-  The  rev.  James 
Laurie,  minifter  of  Tinwald  fays,  Paterfon  was 
not  an  ob/cure  Scotchman,  as  a  certain  writer  ftilcs 
him;  he  moie  than  once  rcprefentcd  Dumfries, 
&c.  in  the  Scotch  Parliament.  The  fame  houfe 
gave  birth  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dr  James  M^un- 
fey,  firft  phyfician  for  many  years  to  the  emprefs 
of  RufTia.  The  widow,  who  now  enjoys  the  farm, 
is  fifter  to  Dr  John  Rodgerfon,  who  fucceeded  Dr 
Mounfev,  as  firft  phyfician  to  the  emprefs."  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  Vol.  1.  p.  165. 

(i.j  Pater  SON,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1715. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his 
guardian  failing,  he  loft  his  fortune.  Being  maim- 
ed, and  not  having  been  brought  up  to  any  pro- 
fcffion,  he  chofe  that  of  a  bookfeller,  in  which  he 
was  unfucccfsfuU    He  theu  commenced  ;iudton- 
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ecr,  and  after  ftrjggling  with  much  diftrcfs,  • 

'  appointed  librarian  to  the  Marquis  of  Launfd< 

He  died  agth  OA.  1802.    He  wrote  anA  pubj 

cd   I,  A  difflrtation  on  the  Equejlrian  figure  0} 

George  and  oj  the  Garter  ;  by  Dr  PertingalU  i\ 

%.  The  travels  of  Caiat  Junior^  1767  .*  3.  Jan 

na,  or  a  book  of  fcraps  :  4.  The  Templar^  a  wc 

*  paper :  and  5 .  Speculations  on  law  and  lawycSi 

what  rendered  him  chiefly  famous  was  his  t] 

at  drawing  up  catalogues.    The  catalogues  wl 

he  made  of  many  valuable  libraries,  being  * 

raifonnfe,  fell  at  high  prices. 

ij.)  Paterson,  in  geography.  See  Patter 

(r.)  *  PATH.  n.f.  [path,  Saxon.]  Way;  1 

track.    In  converfation  it  is  ufed  of  a  narrcv 

to  be  paflcd  on   foot;  but  in  fql^mn  lanj 

means  any  paflage. — For  darkntfs,  where  \ 

place  thcreof,-^that  thou  fliouldft  know  the 

to  the  houfe  thereof.  Job.  xxxviii.  ao.—      ; 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  agercne\^ 

And  thy  great  father's^«/;bto  heaven  purfuc. 

The  dew>'  paths  of  meadows  we  will  ti 

— There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  clirn 
and  they  have  a  very  fcvere  law  againft  an 
enters  the  town  by  another /«//&.  Addi/onon 

(a.)  Path,  in  mechanics,  is  the  courfeor 
marked  out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motio 

(3.)  Paths  of  the  Moon  and  Pla 
See  Astronomy,  hidex. 

(i.)  PATHETIC,  adj.  relating  to  the  p; 
It  comes  from  the  Greek,  ^rai^^,  pajj^on  orn 
See  Passion. 

(a.)  Pathetic,  or   7  in  mufic,  fomcthii 

(a.)  PATHETICAL,  )  moving,  or  expi^l 
paflionate ;  capable  of  exciting  pity,  comp 
anger,  or  other  paifions.  The  chromatic 
with  its  greater  and  lefler  fcmitones,  eithtr 
ding  or  delccnding,  is  very  proper  for  tlir 
tic ;  as  is  alfo  an  artful  management  of  dil 
with  a  variety  of  motions,  now  brifk,  nc 
guifliinp,  now  fwift,  now  flow. 

(.^)  *PArHETiCAL.  Pathetick.  a.lt^ 
pathetiqufy  French.]  AfteCling  the  paifions 
onate;  moving. — 

His  page  th^t  handful  of  wit ; 

'Tis  moH  pathetical. 
— How  pathetick  is  that  expoftulation  of  Job 
for  the  inal  of  his  patience,  he  was  made 
upon  himftlf  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
/or.— Tully  confidered  the  difbofitions  o| 
otre  and  lei's  meicurirti  nation,  by  dweliii»i! 
pathetics'  part.  Swft. — 

While  thus  pathetick  to  the  prince  he 

From  the  brave  youth  the  ftreaming 
broke.  j 

♦  PATHETICALLY.  aJ-v.  [froTii  pai 
In  fuch  a  r4ianncr  as  may  ftrike  the  pai 
Thefe  reafons,  io  pathetically  urged  and  to 
bly  raifed  by  the  profopopocia  of  nature  11 
to  her  children  with  fo  much  authority, 
the  pains  I  have  taken.  Drydtn. 

*  PATHETICALNESS.  n.f.  [from  pa\ 
Duality  of  being  pathetick ;  quality  of  mo 
paifions. 

(x.)  PATH-HEAD,  a  conftderable  nl 
Scotland,  in  Fifelhire,  and  parilh  of  DyfeiJ 
but  adjacent  to  Kirkcaldy ;  iooi;  £amoul 
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MmhStOK^  Dailf.   It  k  named  from  its  fitua- 

tKJD,  21  tbc  bead  of  a  ftrcp  afctrnt  calltd  the  Path 
CB  the  6de  of  a  hili  facing  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It 
0  dJ«W  into  Ptttb-bead  Preper^  or  Dunikter^  and 
iaii^fBi.  The  latter  ha<?  been  moftiy  buiit  with- 
kikJcjo  years.  The  total  population  of  b(ith, 
iDi;fa,w»joSo;  incrtalt  fince  175s*  981-  The 
Boki  of  faouk-s  wa<t  310;  and  families  581. 
TDtdmanufaifiure  ftili  brings  in  above  L.ioco 
,lf».  Weaving  and  other  manufa<^ures  arc  aifo 
oiadoQ;  and  a  fair  for  woollen  an«i  linen  c;loth5 
iiciiiiiAuguft. 

U.  PiiH  H£AD,  a  Tillage  of  Mid4^othtan,  a 
■KiulDlkeith. 

•KiTIJLESS.  adj,  {from  fath:\  Untrodden ; 
jct  ciiid  wiih  paths.— 

.iikihou  the  citizens  o^patbUfi  woods, 
I    Rbt  cot  the  air  with  wings  ?  Sarufyj, 

Likcooelbat  had  been  kd  aftray 
TTcagh.thc  heavens  widt:  pathi/Jj  way.  Mi/ton, 
^     In  tonunc's  empire  hlin«ily  thus  we  go, 
I    Asd  rander  after  ^flfit?/^  deftiny.  Dry  Jen, 

!     Thruugh  miUs  otiioire,  (he  wings  her  tcdiuus 
I         Wy 

I  Asd  from  tfce  furamit  of  a  pathUfs  coaft 
I  &f«T^fute,and  in  that  fight  is  ioft.  Prior, 
I  !!t*PATH0GNOMONICK.  adj,  {^a&t^^- 
l^jTi^&'aQd  yrt*r««,]  Such  figns  of  a  difeafc 
l*«tn^arabir,dciJifning  the  clkfnce  or  real  na- 
^  of  a  dfitafe ;  not  fymptomatick.  !^incy, — 
'*J»?£f  true  patbognomonick  lign  of  love,  jc^- 

UihTHocMOMONic  Signs.  Sec  Medicine, 

ma. 

'PATEOLOGICAL.    adj.^pathoh^gique,  Fr, 
f  rV**^]  Relating  to  the  tokens  or  difco- 
I  •wf^s  tf  a  diftemper. 
^^iTHOLOGIST.   If./,  [•'.a^  and  Juy^.] 
I**  •iwtmts  of  pathology. 
h/v*MTH0LOG Y.  n.f.  W*b^  and  Xty^ ;  /jsa- 
r*?*  h,\  That  part  of  medicine  which  relates 
!!*^^per8,  with  their  differepces,  caufes 
■^i,  inddcnt  to  the  human  body,  ^incj, 
^iPiTHOLocT.    See  Medicine. 
wTHOS,  [Gr.  xw«.]  literally  fignilies  paf- 
M«l  io  poetry  is  applied  to  the  cxprcflion  of 

*^I.  See  Parthja,  $  5. 
^idKOS.  a  city  and  canton  of  Egypt,  which 
'r^p^*tti  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  mention  ;  Jer. 
'^'5.  £zck.  xitix.  14.  XXX.  14.  We  are  un- 
™«f  Jti  fitualion.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  call 
"*Toiijj  jn^j  i^  appears  to  have  been  m 
**  ^ypt.  Ifaiah  (xii.  a.)  calls  it  Pathros  • 
* 3  the  country  of  the  Pathrufim,  the  pofte- 
jJV^^m,  mentioned  by  Mofcs,  Gen.  x.  14. 
■ot^niten?  them  with  an  entire  ruin.  The 
^^tbnber  notwithAanding  the  rtmon- 
^irrcmtah,  but  liaiah  foretold  their  re- 

^THlUrsiM,  a  fon  of  Mizraim,  fuppofed  to 
^I'Qj^iutorof  the  Parthioju,  See  Parthia, 

i^WAY.  If./,  [path  and  itiay:\  A  road  ; 
^J^*  icctptatioiiy  a  narrow  way  to  be  paflT- 

S*^»at  love,  whofc  view  is  moffl'd  ftill, 
*thout  eyes  Uzpatlyways  to  his  ill.  ^kak. 
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•In  the  way  of  righteoufncfs  is  life,  and  in  the 
pAth^ujc^  thereof  there  is  no  death.  Pro'v,  xii. 
a8.— 

When  in    the  middle  path^Miy  balks  the 
fnakr ;    . 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  fultry  hours.  ■ 

PATf.    See  Patta,  and  Patti. 

•  PATIBLE.  adj,  (from  patior^  Lat.]  Suffer- 
ablf  ;  toier.ible.  DfH,  - 

*  PATIBULARY.  a^  [fatibulaire,  Fr.  from  pa- 
tiifultdm,  L'ltin.  !     Belonging  to  the  gallows.  X>iVf. 

is.)  •  PATIENCE,  n,  /.  [patimct,  French; 
patirrttia,  Latin. j  i.The  power  of  futfermg  ;  cahn 
endurance  of  pain  or  labour. — 

Devotion,  ^7//>«f^,  courage^  fortitude  5  ^     ■ 

1  have  no  reltfh  of  thrm.  Sbai, 
— Chriftian  fortitude  And  patience  have  their  op- 
portunity in  times  of  affliction  and  perfecutioa. 
Spraijt. — 

Patience  of  toil,  and  love  of  virtue  fails. 

Prior, 
a.  The  quality  of  expeding  long  without  rage 
or  difcontent;  long-fufFering.— Neceflary^fl/i^KC^ 
in  Icekiog  the  Lord,  is  better  than  hethatlead- 
eth  his  life  without  a  guide.  Eeclsu.  xx4  31. — 
Hive  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee-  all. 
Matthe<w,  3.'Perfeverance;  continuance  of  la- 
bour.— 

He  learnt  with  patience t^wd  with  meeknefs 
taught.  .  Harte* 

4.  The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without  rc- 
yenge  or  anger .-r- 

^is  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 

HUrte. 

5.  Sufferance;  permi/Iipn. — By  their ^rie«f^,  the 
apoftles  preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as 
Svhen  they  fpajce  the  gofpel.  Hooker.  6.  An  herb. 
A  fpecie8  of  duck.— /Vi/i>7if^,  an  herb,  makes  a 
good  boiled  fallad.  Mortimer, 

(aO  Patjenck  is  that  calm  and  unruffled  tem- 
per, with  w^ich  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of 
life,  firoro  a  c^nvidion  that  they  are  at  leaft  per- 
mitted, if  not  fent,  by  the  bed  of  Beings,  who 
makes  ail  things.work  together  for  good  to  thofc 
who  love  and  fear  him. 

(3.)  PATfENCE,  in  botany,  (J  i,  Def,  6.)  Sec 
RUMEX,  N*4. 

(4.)  PATiifN.CE,  in  geography,  an  ifland  near 
Rhode  111  md,  in  Narraganfet  Bay,  SE.  of  War- 
wick Neck :  %  miles  long,  and  i  broad. 

( I.)  *  PATIENT,  adj. [  patieniy  Fr.patienj,  Lat.] 
1.  Having  the  quahty  of  enduring  :  with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  endured. — To  this  outward  ftruc- 
ture  was  joined  ftrength  of  conftitution,  patierit 
^fevercft  toil  and  hardfhip.  FeiL — Wheat,  which 
)9  the  befl  fort  of  grain,  of  which  the  pureft  bread 
18  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.  Kay,  a.  Calm 
under  pain  or  affliction.— 

Be  patient^  and  I  will  ftay.  Shah, 

Gricv'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your 
fcorn, 

1  die.  Dryden„ 

3.  Not  revengeful  againft  injuries.  4.  No*,  t* afily 
provoked. — Be  patient  toward  allmen.  i  TheJJf.  v. 
24*  5.  Perfevering;  calmly  diligent. — Whatever 
I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.    Ne<wto» 

6.  Not  hafty ;  not  vicioufly  eager  or  impetuous. — 
N  Not 
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'Not  fatUnt  to  expc6t  the  tomi  of  flite, 

T'hey  opeii'd  c^mps.  *      Prior, 

(2.>  *  Patient,  n,  /.  [patienty  Fr.]     i.  That 

tf»rhicn  receiTes  impreflions  from  external  ipents. 

•—Malice  ifi  a  pafTion  fo  impttuoui  and  precipi- 

iate,  that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  pa- 

fwtt'  Gov.  of  the  Tonguf, — 

To  proper  ^Afirff/i  he  kind  agents  brings. 

Crttccb- 
r^Whcn  a  fmith  with  a  hapinwr  f^riltes  a  pirce 
of  Tfon,  the  iron  is  the  fntriCKt  or  the  fobjf^  of 
paflion,  in  a  philofophicai' (bife,  becaijfe  ft  re- 
ceives  the  cprration  of  the  agent.  Watiu  a.  A 
pcrfon  difeaf^d.  It  (a  commpfilf  \rfed  of  the  re- 
lation between  tl>e  fick  and  the^phy^cian.— Ypu 
deal  with  me  like  a  pKyfician,  that  feeing  his  ua- 
fioif  in  a  peftiltnt  ftver,  (hou]d  chide  inftead  of 
adminiftrtng  hdp.  Sidney, — Through  ijrnorance 
of  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  good,  he  wovlrth  hurt, 
|ind  out  of  one  eyil  throweth  the  patient  into  ma- 
fjy  mifefiea.  Spmfer'-^^  phyfician  ufes  varjons 
fnethods  for  the  recovery  of  fii  k  perfons ;  and 
though  all  of  thtm  are  difagreeable,  hlR  pnfie*tfs 
^re  never  angry,  Addison*  3.  It  13  fotnetimtf,  but 
jarely,  utcd  abfoitrtely  f<^  a  fiek  perfon. — 
The  poor  patifTif  will  asfoon  be  found 

On  th^  hard  matrefe.  Dryden, 

t— It  !s  woudarful  to  obfcrve,  how  inapprehtiifive 
ihtfe  ptttiffifj  ire  of  their  difeale.  BlacJ^mDre. 

*  To  Patient,  .v.  a.  [patienter^  Fr.|  To  com- 
pofe  one's  fclf ;  to  behave  with  patience,  pbfo- 
kte.— 

Patient  yourfcif,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 

'Shak. 

♦Patiently,  adiv,  ffrom  pctient.]  i.  With- 
out  rage  undtr  patn  or  afiiidtion.^ — 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  refign 

What  jvftly  thou  haft  lott.  Mihon. 

J^ed  ifi  m  the  t^ut, 

Lies  rark'd  with  pain,  and  you  withbut, 

How  patiently  yon  hear  hitp'  groan  ! 

How  glad  the  cafe  is  not  your  own.  Svfift. 
4.  Without  yicioui  impetuofity ;  with  calfl^  4if{- 
^Ifencc.— That  which  they  gran^  vre.  gladly  accept 
at  their  hands,  and  wiih  that  patiently  they  would 
examine  how  little  caufe  they  have  to  deny  thAf 
"Which  as  yet  they  grant  not.  i&pAfr.-^Could  mcti 
but  once  U:  perfuadtd  putUntly  to  attend  to  the 
^dtates  of  tbcir  own  minds,  religion  would  gain 
•more  pFofelytes.  Calamy.  *' 

PATIOUMO,  a.  /.  (sr  corruption  of  the  wonte 
^te  de  gvimauve)f  t  fort  of  pafte  or  cakes  m\^ch 
ttfcd  on  the  contment,  at  an  agreeable  and  uief^ri 
remedy  for  aatarrhal  defiuxions,  and  fiippofed  by 
3Dr  Percival  to  confift  of  ;gumtarabie  combined 
'with  I'ugar  and  the  whitei  of  esgs.  But  it  is  fa'td 
th.it  the  powdered  fubflanc^'<}f  the  niarftimallow 
«  the  chief  ingredient  of  thecbnipofition.  The 
Dr  rtcjmmcnds  it  as  cm  antidt>te  againft  Hvh- 
&€R.  His  receipt  is  thia:  **  Pine  fugar  4  02. 
^um-arabic,  1  o£.  rofe  water,  half  an  ounce  ^ 
nvhfte  of  eggs,  y. /.  ^t-     *:  : 

^  (f.)  PATIN,  Guy,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the 
royal  coltegc  of  Pan«,  waa,  born  in  '  1602.  He 
4anade  his  way  into  the  world  merely  by  the  foricc 
-pi  his  genius,  being  at  firft  corrector  of  a  printing 
i;Qi;rc.    Ue  died  iu  167S1  aud  hw  letttrsj  which 
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appeared  af^er  his  death,  have  rendered  his  nd 
famous. 

(2.)  Pattn,  Charles,  M.  D.  the  fon  of  0 
made  a  great  pgurc  in  the  worW,  and  extc'ld 
the  knowledge  of  medals,  ^c  was  boTH  in  P 
in  1633.  lie  ftudied  phyfic,  tqpk  his  diyr 
and  pra^ifed  wfth  j^re-Tt  fucctf**.  In  16761 
was  appointed  proft  (Tor  of  phyfic  in  Padua ; ' 
in  1679^  ^'^^  created  a  knight  of  St  Mafk. 
died  iti  that  city  in  1694-  His  works  arc  nii 
rou8.  His  wife  t6o,  and  his  daughttrs,  were 
tborcfTes.  \ 

(3.)  Patin,  or)«.  /:  MtLVGOy  or  the  gl 

(i.)  P4T1NA,  >  ruff  of  copper,  fo  much  ^ 
cd  by  amlquar»ans,a8an  evidence  oFthegcnij 
nrfs  of  ancient  cupper  coins.  See  ChfmistrV 
dexs  and  COPPER,  f  XIL  Inftpad  of  coni^ 
the  metal,  as  the  ruft  of  iron  does,  Pattna  i» 
bed  prt ft r votive  of  ancient  copper  coins,  j 
produced  by  agf  alone. 

(1.)  Patina,  in  painting,  is  applied  to  a 
lar  change,  which  takes  place  upon  ancient  p 
ings.    See  Painting,  f/?'/  1,  St8,  V. 
•  *PAT1NE.  «./.  [^^j/#/7a,  Lai.]    The  coy 
a  chaiice.  y^/r/I" 

PATIVILCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Santa. 

t>ATIZn  HE8,  one  of  the  Perfian  Mapi,  w 
brother  havmg  a  ftrong  refcmblance  to  Smc 
the  id  fon  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  he  raifed  hfj 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Cambyfcs,  prdcn 
that  he  was  prince  Smerdis;  Sec  Persia,  j 
dot.  iii,  c.  61. 

PATKUL,  John  Reinhold,  Count,  a  br»T( 
accomplished  nobleiban,  born  in  ^ivonia.  Ht 
ettiployed  to  reprefent  the  grievances  ottli.it 
vince  to  Charles  XI.  of  8wr<len;  which  li^ 
with  fuch  intrepidity  and  freedom,  that^he 
profeffed  to  efttem  hira  for  it.  Bui,  being  1 
ality  highly  inccnfed  apainft  him,  he  caufcd 
to"  be  prosecuted  for  high  trcafon ;  when  \i(\ 
condemned  to  lo(e  his  right  hand  and  his  1 
Patkul,  however,  elcRped,  and  enttrred  int<l 
(tnricc  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but,  whik  a^ij 
the  Czar's ^ambaflad or  to  Aiiguftus,  K.  of  P(j 
whom  he  had  formerly  fcrved,  was  moft  im| 
*fany  delivered  up  a  pi'ifbner,  by  that  moti^r* 
Charles  XJI. ;  vvho  caufed  him  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  with  every  circumstance  of 
miny  and  aggravated  cruelty,  on  the  soih 

1707- 

♦  PATLY.  ndv.  Ifi-om  pat.^  Commodio 
fitly.  •  • 

(i.)  PATMOS,  in  ancient  geography,  ol 
the  Sporades,  -^o  miles  in  compafr,  accord 
ITionyfius  and  Puny.  U  waa  rendered  fa| 
•by  the  exile  of  St  John,  and  the  Revelation  i 
t\  him  there.  Moft  of  interpreters  think  St 
wrote  thtm  in  the  fame  place  during  his 
f>atmo$  lie«  between  the  ifland  of  *Jcaria  aH 
promontoiy  of  Miletus.  It  is  now  called  /j 
PaBino\  Patmdy  br  Palmofa,  Its  tircuit  is  \ 
jo-miles.  It  belongs  to  the  Turks.  Itisj 
5erable  for  its  harbours;  but  the  inhabitant^ 
•been  obliged  by  the  pirates  to  quit  the  ca 
itiKl  reth^  to  a  hill  on  which  St  John*s  coi 
ftandP.  This  convent  is  a  citadel  confiflii 
fcTcral  irregular  towers,  and  is  afubftantial^ 
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i3{  feated  on  i  very  ftctp  rock, 

Ttry  iwrcn,  aa4  without  wood ;   but  abounds 

vtii  partridges,  rabbilSt  quaiU,  turtles  pigeons, 

adtapci,  Thctfcani  dues  not  amount  to  xooo 

Urti  10  a  jTcar.    la  the  whole  in;ii)d  there  are 

br«  }co  men ;  but  there  art  above  lo  women 

taoKoun.    To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  in 

knii^  (Ti  the  iiie  of  a  mouniaiiiy  where  thefe 

ilidb^dQctf  above  8  paces  long,  and  5  broad* 

{j-jPiTMos,  the  capital  of  the  above  iflaud. 

lisalvboiir,  and^ome  rooiufleries  of  Ortek 

Bat,  Loii.  16.  24.  E.  Lit.  37.  44,  N. 

£ITK\,  2  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  dominiona 

iitk  Great  Mogul,  N.  of  Bengal,  vrherc  the 

i^i  have  factories  for  faltpetrc,  borax,  and 

AvfiiL  It  is  tbc  capital  of  Bihar,  a  dep^ndrn- 

tfd  Bengal,  and  is  tuuated  in  a  pWaCint  coOn- 

fty.iJdiiiles  E.  of  Agra.    It  is  7  railed  Jonp^  ori 

tL'tulsof  tbf  Ganges,  and  aboiit  half  a  mile 

WL  Mr  Rcnnel  gives  ftropg  reafons  for  fupi 

Initio  be  the  aocient  Falibothrj.    Thfc 

tens  large  and  populoits  but  the  houfes  arc 

\  ii»t  from  each  other.    Loii.  Sj*  40.  £.  Lat.  45. 

HTOECI.    SeePATACi. 
WOMA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 
ihUu't  m  Loo.  1 34.  10.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  50. 

FATOMACK.  a  large  river  of  North  America^ 
*%jaia,  which  rifrs  in  the  Alleghany  moun* 
hiikfepaaici  Virginia  from  Mnrylan't,  and  falls 
■»Oi&pcak  K#y.  ft  is  about  7  miles  brCTadi 
Miiittfijl^f  for  near  100  miles. 

«I0KCB,  or  PoTEKCE,  «.  /  in  heraldry,  is 

*<^liyat  (he  cnd«;  from  which  it  differt 

I  2Jf ''^  ^  ^  ends,  inliead  of  turtiiog  down 

■gj^iw-^k-lw,  are  extended  fomewbat  iu  th« 

^ATONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  3d  rank^ 
5*<juaag,  00  the  Yang-tie ;  ij  miles  W\N W. 


i/ATQDASHAGAMA,  a  lake  of  Canada ;  456 
P«^.  of  Quebec; 

k»TXfi.  a  city  of  Achaia,  at  the  NW.  of  Pe- 
t  aociciiUy  called  Aroe.     It  was  vifited 
■  Chawiler,  who  gives  the  following  account 
*  It  has  been  often  attacked  by  enemies, 
■»«d  pillaged.    It  is  a  coafidciable  town. 
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The  iQand  is  fcattered  eiti)^ens^  and  made  it  a  ItodiM  tdidfifi 
fettling  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  obta  ne4 
the  V'litory  of  A<fti^m»  with  oth^r  inhabitant^ 
from  the  adjacent  placed.  Patrae  reflourilhed  aiwl 
enjoyed  ddminion  over  Naupadlus,  (£anth6a>  and 
fcveral  cities  of  Achai^  In  the  tin\e  of  Pauf^niasi 
it  was  adorned  with  temples  and  porticoes,  ;% 
theatre,  and  an  od^um  which  was  fuperior  to  an/ 
in  Greece,  but  thatof  Atticus  Htrodes  at  Athens* 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple  of. 
Bacchus  JEfymneicSy  in  which  Was  an  Ima^ 
prcftfr^td  in  a  cheft,  and  conveyed  from  Troy  bf 
Eurypylufti  By  the  port  were  temples  1  and  bf 
the  fca,  one  of  Ceres,  with  a  pleafant  grove  and 
a  prophetic  fountain  of  vnerrhg  verac'tiy  in  deter* 
mining  the  event  of  any  illuefs.  After  fupplicat* 
ing  the  goddcfs  with  iuccnfe,  the  fick  perfon  ap* 
peared,  dead  or  living j  in  a  minor  falpended  id 
as  to  touch  the  fiirface  of  the  water.  \n  the  ci^ 
tadel  of  P^tra  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Lapbria^ 
ti'ith  her  (tatue  in  the  habit  of  ahuntreis,  of  itorf 
2Liid  gold,  given  by  Augufttis  Csfar^  when  he  laid 
wallc  C.ilydon  and  .the  cities  of  ^tolia  to  people 
Nicopolis.  The  Patrcnfians  honotircd  her  wittt 
a  yearly  fedival,  which  is  deicribed  by  Paulaniaa 
who  was  ^  fpe^ator.  They  formed  a  circle  round 
the  altar  with  pieces  of  green  wood,  each  i6  cu- 
bits long,  and  wthin  heaped  dry  fuel.  The  fo^ 
lemnity  began  with  a  molt  magnilicent  proJCcT* 
fion,  which  was  clofed  by  the  virgin  pritftcfs  wi 
^  chi^riot  drawn  by  ftags.  On  the  following  day# 
the  city  and  private  perfons  offered  at  the  altaf 
fmits,  and  bird<),  and  all  kinds  of  vi^ims  wild 
bo vs,  (tags,  dccf,  young  wolves^  and  beafts  full 
grawn  \  after  which,  the  fire  was  kindled.  It  was 
not  rtmcmbered  that  any  wouod  bad  drcr  been 
received  at  this  ceremony,  thoQgh  the  fpedacid 
and  fa<rifice  were  as  dangerous  as  favage.  The 
number  of  women  at  Patrc  was  double  that  of 
the  men*  They  v^rere  employed  chiefly  in  a  ma* 
nufa^ure  of  iUx  which  gfew  in  Elis,  weaving  gar<» 
xncnts,  and  attire  for  the  btad.'^ 

PATILiNA.    See  Pastrana. 

PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flouriOiiirg  £<>wn  of 
European  Tinkey,  in  the  Morca,  capital  of  a 
duchy,  with  a  Greek  archbiihop's  fee<  It  i9 
pretty  large  and  pupulods  ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
arc  one  3d  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  fonr  fy- 


'&ice  from  the  fea,  fuuated  on  the  (ide  of    nagognes^    There  are  feveral  handfome  mofquea 


« vtich  has  its  fummit  crowned  with  a  rui< 
» afile.  Tais  made  a  brave  defence  in  1447 
^  SoUifl  Moraty  and  held  oat  until  the  peace 
fcoDdthJcd,  which  firft  rcndrred  the  Morea 
r  to  the  Turks.  A  dry  flat  before  it  waf 
*J^poft,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud« 
»Bov,as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an  in- 
■^  road  for  vellcls.  It  is  a  place  of  fome 
•  «aJ  u  inhabited  by  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Tbc  Utter  have  fcveral  churches.  One 
ItoSt  Andrew,  who  fuffcred  martyr* 
?^.  It  had  been  rcceutly  repaired.  The 
fik£a  1^  fuppofed  that  of  the  temple  of 
'iWituafountam*  The  air  is  had,  and 
r  round  about  over-run  with  the  giv* 
rliquonce.  Patrae  aflifted  the  J£toIi« 
liavaded  by  the  Cauls  under  Brcnnus; 
,  •!  jT^^  ^^  reduced  to  extreme  poverty, 
I  **^  zbindoncd.     Au^utlui^  reunited  the 


and  Greek  churche?.  The  Jews  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  6)k,  leather,  honey»  wax,  and  cheefc^ 
There  arc  cyprcfs  trtei  of  a  piodigious  hcightf 
and  excellent  pomegranates^  citrons,  and  oranges* 
It  has  been  feveral  times  tak«n  and  retaken,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks^  It  is  feated  in 
I  on.  11.  45.  E.  Lat.  38*  17.  N. 

PATRES  CowscaiPTiv   Sec  Conscrift  and 
Senator. 

PATRIA,  a  town  and  lake  of  Naplesi  in  La-* 
vora;  13  miles  NW.  of  Naples* 

(1.)  ♦  PATRIARCH.  «./.  [potriarcbe,  French  | 
f^trutfcbd^  Latin.}    L  One  who  governs  by  pa- 
ternal right  \  the  father  and  ruler  rf  a  family. — 
So  fpake  tht  patriArcJb  of  mankind.     MUton4 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patrutrch  of  the  trees^ 

Shoots  rifing  up.  Dryden» 

%,  A  bi(bop  fuperior  to  archbiftiops. — The  patri* 

BTch^  for  100  yeart  bad  beetl  of  ocq  houfe.  Ra* 

N  %  liigh. 
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!ei^b, — Where  fcciilAr  primates  were  heretofore 
given,  the  ecclcfiaftical  laws  have  ordered  patri' 
archs  and  ccclefiaftical  primates  to  be  placed. 
Ayllffe, 
(2.)  Patriarch,  )  one  of  thofe  firft  fathers 
(a.)  Patriarch  A,  \  who  lived  towards  'he  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  who  became  famous 
by  their  long  lines  of  dcfccndants.  Abraham*  I- 
iaac,  and  Jaco^,  and  hiB  ii  fons,  are  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Old  T^ftament ;  Adam,  Scth,  Enoch, 
&c.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs.  See  Antedi- 
luvians. The  authority  of  patriarchal  govcrn- 
ment  exifted  in  tht  fathers  of  families,  and  their 
firft-bom  after  them,  cxercifing  ail  kinds  of  eccle- 
fiailical  and  civil  authority  in  thtir  refpeftive 
houfeholds ;  and  to  this  government,  which  lafted 
till  the  time  of  the  Ifraelites  dwelling  in  Egypt, 
fome  have  afcribed  an  abfoiute  and  defpotic  pow- 
er, extending  evert  to  the  puniftiment  by  death. 

(3.)  Patriarchs,  among  Chriftians,  arc  tccle- 
liaftical  dignitaries,  or  bifhops,  {o  called  From 
their  paternal  authority  in  the  church.  The  pow- 
er of  patriarchs  was  not  the  fame  m  ail,  but  dif- 
fered according  to  the  cuftoms  of  countries,  or 
the  pleafurc  of  kings  ami  councils.  Thus  the  pa- 
triarch of  Conftantinople  grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over 
thcpatriarchsofEphefuRandCxrarca,andwa8call- 
kd  the  ecumenical  and  uni'verfal patriarch  ;  and  the 
patriarch  of  Atexandria  had  fome  preiogatives 
Which  no  other  patriarch  but  himfelf  enjoyed,  fuch 
as'the  right  of  confecrating  and  approving  every  (in- 
gle biQiop  under  his  jurifdiftion.  The  patriarchate 
has  been  ever  efteemed  the  fupreme  dignity  in  the 
church :  the  bifhop  had  only  under  him  the  teiTi- 
tory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifliop:  the  me- 
tropolitan fuperintended  a  province,  and  had  for 
fiifFragans  the  bilhops  of  bis  province;  the  primate 
was  the  chief  of  what  was  then  called  a  diocese, 
and  had  feveral  metropolitans  under  him ;  and  the 
patriarch  had  under  him  feveral  diocefts,  compo- 
nng  one  exarchate,  and  the  primates  themfelves 
were  under  him.  Uflier,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and 
Morinus,  attribute  the  eftablifhment  of  the  grand 
^^1Vi*Tchates  to  the  apofties  thenjfelves;  who,  in 
theiv  opinion,  pitched  on  the  three  principal  ci- 
ties in  the  three  parts  of  the  known  world ;  viz. 
Home  in  Europe,  Antioch  in  Alia,  and  Akxan- 
dria  in  Africa;  and  thus  formed  a  trinity  of  pa- 
triate hsj  Others  maintain  that  the  name  patri- 
arch was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice ;  and  that  long  afteru-ards  patriarchs  and 
primates  were  confounded  together^  as  being  all 
equally  chiefs  of  diocefcs,  and  fupcrior  to  me* 
tropolitans,  who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces. 
Hence  Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the 
chiefs  of  dioceies,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  It 
Aoes  not  appear  that  t!ie  dignity  of  patriarch  was 
appro:>riatcd  to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome,  Con- 
ftantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem, 
till  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  ;  for 
"^•ben  the  council  of  Nice  regulated  the  iimits  and 
prerogatives  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  Ronie,  An- 
tioch, and  Alexandria,  it  did  not  give  them  th« 
title  of  patriarchs,  though  it  allowed  them  the 
pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof.  Nor  is  the 
term  patriarch  found  in  the  decree  of  the  council' 
of  Chalcedon,  whereby  the  5th  place  is  affiled 
to  the  biihop  of  Jerufalem  \  nor  did  th^e  live  pa^ 
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triarchs  govern  all  the  churches.  There  were  li 
lides  many  independent  chiefs  of  diocefes,  wli 
far  from  owning  the  jurifdi«flion  of  the  grand  \ 
triarchs,  called  themfelves  pfxtriarcbs ;  fuch  , 
that  of  Aquileia ;  nor  was  Carthage  ever  fubji 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Moiheim  imagii 
that  the  bifhops,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  degred 
pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  their  order,  w 
diftinguilhed  by  the  Jewilh  title' of  patriarch] 
the  fourth  century.  The  authority  of  the  j 
triarchs  gradually  increafed,  till,  about  the  cl 
of  the  5th  century,  all  affairs  of  moment  wid 
their  patriarchate  came  before  them.  They  d 
fecj;ated  bilhops  ;  alTcmbled  yearly  in  council ; 
clergy  of  their  refpedtive  diftrids  ;  pronouuc^ 
decilive  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  acciifari 
were  brought  againft  biftiops  ;  and  appointed! 
cars  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority, 
the  prefcrvation  of  order  in  the  remote  provm 
In  Ihort,  nothing  was  done  without  conful 
them  ;  and  theh*  decrees  were  executed  with 
fame  refpedt  as  thofe  of  th  princes.  But  the 
thority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowlcd 
through  all  the  provinces.  Several  diftriifts,  \ 
in  the  eafter  .  and  weftem  empires,  were  cxer 
ed  from  their  jurifdiiftion.  The  Latin  church 
no  patriarchs  till  the  6th  century  ;  and  the  c 
ches  of  Gaul,  Britain,  &c.  were  never  fubjc^ 
the  authority  of  any  patriarch.  There  waa 
primacy,  no  archate  nor  patriarchate,  owned  h 
but  the  bilhops,  with  the  metropolitans,  gov 
ed  the  church  in  common.  Du  Ca^igc  fays, 
fome  abbots  have  born  the  title  of  patriarchs. 
(4.)Patriarchs,  Jewish,  a  dignity,  rcfpc^ 
the  origin  of  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opin 
The  learned  authors  of  the  univerfal  Hiftory  tl 
that  the  ftrft  appearance  and  inftitution  of  t 
patriarchs  happened  under  Nerva  the  fucceifi 
Domitian.  It  feems  probable  that  the  patri^ 
were  of  the  Aaix)nic  or  Levitical  race  ;  the 
of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too  much  dcpr^ 
and  too  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to  be  ab| 
aflume  any  external  power.  But  of  whatever 
they  were,  their  authority  came  to  be  very  cl 
derable.  Their  principal  bufmefs  was  to  inr 
the  people ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  infti" 
fchools  in  feveral  cities.  And  having  gained 
reputation  for  their  extraordinary  learning, 
and  piety,  they  might,  in  time,  not  only  br| 
great  concourfc  of  other  Jews  from  other  |j 
as  from  Egypt  and  other  weftem  provinces  of ' 
difperfion,  but  likewife  prove  the  means  of  I 
patriarchal  authority  being  acknowledged  tj 
From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a] 
of  tribute,  to  defray  the  cliarges  of  their  dig 
and  of  the  Apojiolh  or  Legate  under  them,  w 
buline/s  it  was  to  carr)'  their  orders  and  deci 
through  the  other  provinces  of  their  difpci 
and  to  fee  them  punctually  executed  by  all, 
fome  fhadow  of  union  might  be  kept  up  ajj 
the  weftem  Jews.  They  likewife  nominate^ 
doctors  who  were  to  prefide  over  their  fH 
and  academies ;  and  thefe  were  in  procefs  of  | 
ftyled  chiefs  smd  princrs^  in  order  to  raife  the' 
<lit  of  that  dignity,  or  to  imply  the  great  rd 
^hich  their  difciples.were  to  pay  to  them.  1 
chiefs  became  at  length  rivals  of  the  patriari 
and  feme  of  them  polled  both  dignities  at  o 
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n  crannlion  which  caufed  not  only  great  con- 
fsfioa  imon^ft  them,  but,  oftentimes  violent  and 
bkxxly  cxffltdls.    However,  the  Jcwillr  Rabbies 
taTc  STirapcd  up  a  much  older  era  for  this  patri- 
irfeil  dignity,  and  have  given  us  a  fuccelTion  of 
itjctn  dD*B  to  the  5th  century,  in  which  it  was  a- 
W'JBcd.   Acconling  to  them,  the  firft  patriarch 
VD  HiH  fumaroed  the  Babylonian^  becaule  he 
mj  fac  i\x  from  Babylon  to  Jerulalem  about 
IX  pTJ  before  the  ruin  of  then:  capital,  or  30 
bcfarr  tt  birth  of  Chrift,  to  decide  a  difputc  a- 
h^  tt  keeping  of  Eaftcr,  which  on  that  year 
W  OTt  00  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  it  was  on  ac- 
cvfci!!  of  his  wife  decifion  that  he  was  raifcd  to 
tint  dipirty,  which  continued  in  his  family  till 
tir  5th  century.    He  was  Ukcwife  looked  upon 
*.  2iccoDil  Mjies,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40 
Ttar;  in  obfcurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for 
ki.^:3g  Mil  lanAity,  and  40  more  in  polTeffion  of 
tis  riiriarchal  dignity.     TTicy  make  him  little  ir- 
fe&jT  to  thitt  law-giver  in  other  of  his  excellencies, 
ii  icll  li  in  the  great  authority  he  gained  over 
lie  «bole  Jcvrifh  nation.    The  wonder  is,  how 
Ky>l  the  Grtat,  who  was  fo  jealous  of  his  pow- 
er, cTuid  iiiiftr  a  ft  ranger  to  be  rai  fed  to  fuch  a 
fcflr^t  01  it,  barely  for  having  decidci!  a  difpute 
«liRk  importance.     HiMel  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fcft  Simeon,  whom  many  Chriftians  pretend  to 
h^c  been  the  venerable  old  perfon  of  that  name, 
v^^  received  the  divine  infant  in  his  ^rms.    The 
i^Ti  jilt  him  but  a  very  obfcure  patriarchate ; 
:  Chriftian  authors  make  him  chief  of 
tirn;   and  Epiphanius  lays,    that  the 
fc  h.ited  him  fo  much  for  giving  fo  am- 
fflfiy  to  the  divine  child,  that  they  de- 
aunon  burial.     But  it  is  hardly  credi- 
Luke  (hould  have  fo  carelefsly  paffcd 
(io-foid  dignity,  if  he  had  been  really 
i~-^-ri  wf  them.     He  was  fucqeeded  by  Jochan- 
i  *t  h  right  of  defcent,  but  of  his  extraordi- 
f  Bcii,  which  the  Rabbies  defcribe  in  terms 
t  oof:  extravagant  hyperboles.    He  enjoyed 
jpat?  but  two  years,  or  at  moft  5  years,  and 
fto  hvf  fortold  to  Titus,  that  he  was  or- 
^  to  deilroy  the  temple ;  on  which  account 
r  ?r«ead  that  genera!  gave  him  leave  to  re- 
i^c  *ic  linhedrim  to  Japhne.    T!)c  Jewilh  wri- 
^  J«i4  that  he  erc«5tcd  an  academy  there,  which 
«ftrd  till  the  drath  of  Akiba  ;  was  the  feat  of 
F  patriarch  ;  and  confifted  of  300  fchoo  Is;  and 
f^  It  Lydda,  near  Japhne,  and  where  the 
^oi  St  Gvorgc  is  buried.    He  lived  120  years 
;'J^..^^  afited,  what  he  had  done  to  prolong 
f*"*^?  iiC  ^ave  thi«i  anfwer ;  •*  I  ha\c  taken  care 
^"■^  ■  -"^1^:.   r   :  t  :dmy  morl'f    r.      r^ 
iorfr.vncnt^  to  buy  wine  to  m.ikcmt:  lutr- 
(fcch  diys;  r.nd  left  meat  her  death  300 
of  it,  \Q  fanaifv  the  Sa66a:ir -the 
I  rtut  fiouriOitd  in  his  time  wt  re  no  IcTs 
t,  particularly  the  famed  Rabbi  Chnni- 
pwkm  the  B.;th  Col  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
■^  was  prcfcrved  for  the  fake  of  hiir.  ;  and 
,    lemu?,  who,  they  pretend,  ftoppid  the 
}«f  the  fun,  like  Jofliu:i.    He  \vas  fucceeded 
»a  man  of  unfufferable  pride;  and 
lODiTerlal  authority  over  all  th^:  Jcwb-,  not 
*  Ike  weft,  but  over  the  whole  world,  that 
ouaurdiS  fufllrcd  his  laws  to  be  obey- 
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cd  in  their  dominions.    In  his  days  flouritfied  Sar-' 
muel  the  Lefs,  who  compofed  a  prayer  full  of  the 
bitterefl  curfes  againft  heretics,    by  which  they 
mean  the  Chriftians ;  and  which  are  ftiil  in  ufe. 
Gamaliel  was  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  them  ;  and  yet 
both  have  been  challenged,  the  former  as  the  cele- 
brated m^fter  of  our  great  apoftle,  the  other  as  hi^ 
difciple  in  his  uncouverted  ftate.     Simon  U.  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  was  the  firft  martyr  who  died 
during  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.     The  people  fo  rt-* 
gretted  his  (Jeath,  that  an  order  was  given,  inftead 
of  lo  bumpers  of  wine,  which  were  ufually  drank 
at  the  funeral  of  a  faint,^  to  drink  13  at  his,  on  ac- 
count orf  his  martyrdom'.  Thefe  are  the  patriarchs, 
who,  the  llabbies  tell  us,  preceded  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  temple ;  and  we  need  no  farther  con- 
futation of  this  prc;tended  dignity,  than  the  filence 
of  the  focred  hiftorians,  who  not  only  make  not 
the  leaft  mention  of  it,  but  alTure  us  all  along  that 
they  were  the  high-priefts  who  prefided  in  tlie 
fanhedrim ;  and  before  whom  all  cafes  relating  to 
the  Jewifh  religion  were  brought  and  decided.    It 
was  the  high-pricft  who  condemned  our  Saviour 
and  St  Stephen  ;  who  forbad  the  apoftlea  to  preach 
in  Chrilt's  name ;  and  who  (at  as  judge  on  St  Paul. 
The  fame  may  be  urged  from  Jofephiis,  who  mufl 
have  known  and  mentioned  this  pretended  digni- 
ty, if  any  fuch  there  had  been  ;  and  yet  is  fo  far 
from  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it,  that,  he  pla- 
ces the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  aH  the  Jewifti 
affairs ;  and  names  the  high-prieft  Ananus  as  ha- 
ving the  care  and  direcftion  of  the  war  againft  the 
Romans ; — which  is  an  evident  proof  that  there 
were  then  no  fuch  patriarchs  in  being.    If  there 
had  been  any  fuch  remarkable  fucceflion,  the  Ta^ 
miidifts  would  have  preferved  it ;  W'hereaff,  nei- 
ther they,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  authors  of  the 
Jewifh  church,  make  any  mention  of  it ;  but  only 
fome  of  their  do(5tors,  who  have  written  a  confi- 
derable  time  after  them,  to  whom  little  crtdit  caa 
be  given,  as  there  are  fuch  unfurmoumable  con- 
tradi<5tions  between  them,  as  no  authors  eitlier 
Jewifh  or  Chriftian  have  been  able  to  reconcile. 
Their  fucccflion,    aecording    to    thofe    rabbic, 
ftands  as  folKiw.^ :  i.  Hiikl  ihc  Babylonian.    2.  Si 
meon  the  fon  of  Hillel.     3.  G  unaliel  the  fon  of 
Simeon.  4.  Simeon  II.  the  fon  of  GanvTliel.   ^.  Gn- 
maliel  H.  the  fon  oi  Simepn  l!.  6.  Simeon  III.  the 
fun  of  Gamaliel  II.   7.  Judah  the  fon  cf  Simeon  III , 
8.  Gamaliel  HI.  the  fon  of  Judah.'  9.  Judah  II.  the 
fon  of  Gamaliel  HI.     10.  Hillt  1  II.  fon  of  Judah 

II.  II.  Judah  III.  fon  of  Hillel  II.     12.  Hillel 

III.  fon  of  Judah  III.  13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  of 
Hillel  III.  But  Gants  Tzemach  David  hath  re- 
duced them  to  10.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  tliat  their  firft  rife  was  in  Nerva's 
time,  however  much  Jewifh  pride  may  hgve 
prompted  them  to  alFert  their  origin  to  have  been 
more  ancient  than  it  really  was.  They  have  alfo 
exaggerated  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  for 
the  purpofe  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  Chrif. 
tians.  In  time  however,  they  certainly  impofed 
upon  the  people ;  and  what  power  they  did  pof- 
fefs  (which  the  Romans  only  allowed  to  be  in  re- 
ligious matters,  or  in  fuch  as  were  connected  uith 
religion)  they  exercifcd  with  great  rigour.  Their 
pecuniary  demands  became  very  exorbitant ;  and 
was  the  caufc  of  their  fuppreifion  in  the  year  429. 

do  *  TA- 
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.  (i.)  ♦  PATRIARCHAL,  lu}'-.  [patnarcha/,  Fr. 
Irom  patriiarch*]   i.  Belonging  to  patriarchs ;  fuch 
as  was  pofTcflTed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs, — 
Such  drowfy  fedentary  fouls  have  they, 

Who  would  to  patria'  cbal  years  live  on.  Norm, 
r— Ninirod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power ;  but 
he  againft  light  enlarged  his  empire.  Locke,  2, 
Belongmg  t6  hierarchical  patriarchs. — ^Archbiihops 
or  metropolitans  in  tVance  are  immediately  fub- 
jcd  to  the  pope's  jurifdr(5tion ;  and*  in  other  pla- 
ces, they  are  immediately  fubjcd  to  the  pulriar^ 
ibalit^%*  Ayliffe, 

(i.)  Patriarchal  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that 
where  the  Ihaft  is  twice  c^offed  ;  the  lower  arms 
bclnjr  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

•  PATRIARCHATE.  )  «./.  [patriarcbat,  [Fr. 
.  *  PATRIARCHSHIP.  S  from  patriarch.]  A 
hifhoprick  fupcrior  to  archbifhopricks. — Thequef- 
♦ions  are  as  ancient  as  the  differences  between 
Rome  and  any  other  of  the  old  patriarchates »  Sel^ 
Men. — ^Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  bene- 
fices ;  as  that  of  the  pontificate,  ^  patriarefi/hip  and 
archbifhopric.  AfUJfe, , 

•  PATRIARCHY.  «./.  Jurifdiaion  of  a  patri- 
arch ;  patriarchate. — ^alahria  pertained  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Conilantiiiople,  as  appeareth  in  the  no- 
tel  of  Leo  SophilS)  touching  the  prcced<:nce  of 
fhttropolitaus  belonging  to  that  patriarchy*  Brere* 

PATRiCA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Church,  and  Campagna  of  Rome,  towards  the 
fira^coaft,  8  miles  E*  of  Oflia,  and  13  S.  of  Rome. 
About  a  mile  from  it  is  a  hill  called  Monte  tie  Li- 
vano^  which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  fite  of 
the  ancient  L.iviniuin,  founded  by  ^neas.^ 

(i.)  *  PATRICIAN,  adj,  [patricien^  Vr.  patri- 
iiujf  Lat.]  SriMtorial ;  nobie  ;  not  plebrian. — 
Th*  infultinp  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field. 

His  horfes  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

Addifon% 

(2.)  *  Patrician.  «./.  A  nobleman. — 
Noble  patricians^  patrons  of  my  right, 

Defend  the  juftice  of  mycaufe  with  arms.  Shah, 
You'll  find  Gracchus,  from  ^/j/riVM/i  grown 

A  fencer  /*nd  the  fcandal  of  the  town.  Dryd, 
—Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  pa- 
tricians. Swift* 

(3.)  Patrician  was  a  title  given,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  to  the  dtfcendants  of  the  100  or 
aoo  firft  fenators chofen  by  Romulus;  and  by  him 
called  patrcs,  fathers.  Romulus  eftahlifhed  this 
I'rder  after  the  example  of  the  Athenians ;  who 
wtre  divided  into  two  claffcs,  viz.  the  iyra]^iiAt, 
patriciost  and  %nti^tn4Vi^  populares.  Patricians,  there- 
fore, were  originally  the  nobility  ;  in  oppofuioQ 
to  the  Plebeians.  They  were  the  only  perfons 
whom  Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  raagiftra- 
cy ;  and  they  exercifed  all  the  fundions  of  the 
priefthood  till  A.U.C.  495-  But  the  cognizance 
and  charader  of  thefc  ancient  families  bcmg  al- 
moft  loft  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  empire,  a  new  kind  of  patricians 
were  afterwards  fet  on  foot,  who  had  no  pre!  en- 
fions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  entire- 
ly on  the  emperor's  favour.  This  new  patriciate, 
ZozJmus  tehs  us,  was  ereded  by  Conftantine,  who 
conferred  the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  not  bc- 
Ciufc  they  w  ere  dcfccndcd  from  the  ancient  fathers 
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of  the  fenate,  but  bccaufe  they  were  the  father^ 
the  republic  or  of  the  empire.  This  dignity 
time  became  the  h'gheft  of  the  empire.  Juftini 
calls  it  fummam  dignitatem.  In  effcft,  the  paj 
cians  fcem  to  have  had  the  precedence  of  ihe  c\ 
fularest  and  to  have  taken  place  before  them  in  i 
ftrnatc;  though  F.  Fabcr  aflerfs  ihe  contrj 
What  confounds  the  queftion  is,  (hat  the  .two  cj 
nities  often  ftiet  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  becaife  ! 
patriciate  Was  only  tonferred  on  thofc  who  \ 
gone  through  the  nrft  offices  of  the  empire,  or 
been  confuls.  Pope  Adrian  ma^e  Charlema 
take. the  title  of  patrician  before  he  aflumed  ! 
quality  of  emperor;  and  other  popes  have  g'^ 
the  title  to  other  kings  Snd  princes. 

(4.)  Patrician  wis  alfo  a  title  of  h6nout  o 
conferred  on  men  of  the  firft  quality  in  EngU 
in  the  t?me  of  the  Anp^lo  Saxon  kiogs.  See  Th  a 

(5.)  Patricias  Pkities,  Pxtricii  Dii 
itiythology,  were  JauUs,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  1 
to,  Bacchus,  the  Sdn,  the  Moon,  and  the  Ear 

(6.)  Patrick  AN  Sf  io  ecciefiaftical  writers,  v 
ancient  feAaries,  who*  difturbed  the  peace  of 
church  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  :  t 
called  from  their  founder  Patricius,  prece] 
of  a  Marcionite  called  Syntmachus.  His  di 
^uiihing  tenet  was,  that  the  fubftance  of  the 
IS  not  the  work  of  God,  btit  that  of  the  devil 
"which  account  his  adherents  bore  an  impUc 
hatred  to  their  own  flefh  ;  which  fotbetimes 
ried  them  fo  far  as  to  kill  themfelves.  They  ^ 
alfo  called  Tatianites,  and  made  a  txranc 
the  Encratita:. 

PATRIC  Dii.  See  Patrician,  §  i. 

PATRICIUS.  See  Patrician,  J  6  j  and  1 
kick,  K°  3. 

(1.)  PATRICK,  Peter,  a  native  of  Thcfla 
ca,  who  wa&  lent  by  the  emp.  Juftinran  1.  aa 
fador  to  Amalafuntha,  Q.  of  the  Goths,  A 
534  ;  and  in  550  to  Chofroes,  K.  of  Perfia,  to 
elude  a  peace.  On  his  return  he  was  appoj 
mayor  of  the  palace.  He  wrote  a  work  tnt^ 
The  Hijlory  of  AmbaJJadors^  part  of  whfch  is  ex 
and  was  publinied  in  the  Colledi^  of  JS^zJ 
Hi/iorians\  in  1648,  foilo. 

(2.)  Patrick,  Simon,  D.  D.  a  very  Ic^ 
Enghlh  bifliop,  born  at  Gainlborough  m  Liii| 
(hire  in  1626.  lo  1644  he  was  adinittcd 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  eiittrcd 
holy  orders.  After  being  for  fome  time  ch*^ 
to  Sir  Walter  St  John,  and  vicar  of  Bitter  j 
Surry,  he  was  made  rcflor  of  St  PaoFs,  Cc^ 
garden,  London.  In  167  J  he  was  made  dcr^ 
Pelerborou;;h  where  he  was  much  beloved. 
ring  the  rei^»  of  K.  James  II.  be  boldly  prcd 
and  wrote  againft  the  church  of  Rome.  Xta} 
he  was  appointed  Bp.  of  Chichefter,  and  ie<a| 
ployed  with  others  of  the  new  bilhops  to  fbtt 
affairs  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  Ip  2691  \x\ 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Ely:  He  dita  in  i 
afer  having  published  various  works  5  ai 
which  the  molt  diftingUifhed  arc,  Paraphntr<j 
Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  3  vx>l 
a.  Trads  againft  popery  :  3.  Sermoas  :  4.  ^^\ 
of  the  Church  of  Peterborough.  ! 

(3.)  Patrick,  St,  the^poftlc  of  Irel^trtc^ 
ad  bifhop  of  that  country.  He  was  bom  j 
5th  A.  D.  373,  of  a  good  family,  at  Kirk-E^a. 
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war  Domlvirton,  now  in  Scothnd,  but  then  com- 
prrf5<od«l  under  Britain.-i-His  baptifmal  name 
Sxtaihi  firnifict,  in  the  Britilh  language,  vaiiant 
n  Kser,  On  fome  inroad  of  certain  exiles  from 
Irt.^sd  be  was  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
tkit  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix  years  in  the 
fcrnaof  Milcho,  who  had  bought  him,  when  Pa- 
VKkicqsircd  the  new  name  of  Cothraig^  or  Oa- 
Jir-7{ji»  i.  e.  four  familks.  In  this  time  he 
BjdcWicIf  mafter  of  the  Iri(b  language,  and  at 
JiljuiJchisercape,  and  returned  hoooe  on  board 
a^  About  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  de- 
^of  cofiTcrtiiigthc  Iri<»',  either  in  confcqucncc 
*v  X  tirram,  or  of  what  he  had  obftrvrd  during 
b  wjuainiaflce  with  them.  To  qualify  himkif 
fcrfis^  he  travelled  to  the  continent,  where  he 
coBtBBcd  35  years,  purfuing  his.  ftudies  under  hii» 
ootirf'.  uncle,  St  Martin  Bp.  of  Tours,  who  had 
■Aiwri  him  deacon ;  and  after  his  death  wrth 
It  Cffnun,  biOiop  of  Auxerre,  who  ordained  him 
yil,  4!m)  gaie  him  his  3d  name  Mawn  or  MagU 
M.  P&pc  Celefnnc  conftcrated  him  bilhop,  and 

&\\m  hij  moll  familiar  name  Pat riciuj,  cxpref- 
rf  htf  honourable  defceni ;  and  to  give  lurtrc 
^  '^'fht  to  the  commiflion  which   he  now 

fe^b';fd  him  with  to  convert  the  Irilh.  Palladius 
beta  there  a  year  before  him,  but  with  little 
t^:  the  faijits  Kicran*  Ailbc,  Decian,  and  Ibar 
^Wthcn  before  (hem  both.  But  the  great  office 
#^oik  of  Ireland  was  rcfcrved  for  Patrick,  who 
TOdiethe  ctuntry  of  the  Evolein,  or  at  Wick- 
Vw,i.D.44i.  His  firft  convert  was  Sinell,  the 
*k«  Want  from  Cormac  king  of  I^infter.  He 
ttnyreurded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulfter, 
wtfarftwndcd  a  church  (afterwards  the  famous 
WT^^Saol,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remark- 
;  flj[^^«  pofitioB  and  being  made  out  of  a  barn. 
MeriiKmnng  7  years  indefatigably  in  his  great 
he  returned  to  Britain,  which  he  delivered 
^  herefic$  of  Pelagius  and  Arius ;  engaged 
C  ffluDent  perfons  to  afHft  him ;  vifited  the 
of  Mio,  which  he  converted  in  440,  when  the 
Dpnc  was  founded ;  and  A.  D.  448,  returned 
^  fee  of  Armagh,  which  he  had  foundtd  in 
;  lod  in  13  years  more  completed  the  conver- 
rfthe  whoic  iOand.  After  giving  an  account 
Ci^mwiflion  at  Rome,  he  once  more  return- 
la^and,  and  fpcnt  the  remainder  of  his  life 
the  raonafterics  of  Armagh  and  Saul,  fu- 
ding  and  enforcing  the  dpilrine  and  dif- 
which  he  bad  eftabiilhed.  After  having 
ifchools  omn  academy,  he  died  at  Saul 
'ged  120,  March  17.  A.  D.  493,  and  was 
at  DoMTQ  afterwards,  in  the  fame  grave 
ftBrijict  and  St  Columb.  flis  genuine  works 
^eoUcdtd  and  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
S^  ^^*  immeduic  fucceffor  in  this  fee  was  St 
^■orBcgnus. 

JJFatiick,  ST,ORDf  r  or,  aninilttution  which 
piacein  Ireland  in  17^3.  On  the  jlh  of  Feb. 
tte  king  ordered  letters  patent  to  be  palfed 
the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for 
'r  a  foetcty  cr  brotherhood,  to  be  called 
rftbe  aiuftrious  order  of  St  PatrUJk^  of  which 
^^Ji  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  fljall  perpe- 
WV  Hjvereigns,  and  his  majcfty's  lieutcnant- 
H*  »d  general  governor  of  Ireland,  &c.  for 
^vcbdDgi  Iball  officiate  as  graDd-m^fters^ 
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and  alio  fot  appointing  prince  Edward,  and  fevcr 
ral  of  the  primi;  nobility  of  Ireland,  knights  com- 
panions of  the  faid  illuftrious  order. 

Patrick's  Ea,  or  Isle.  See  Battersea. 

Patrick's  Isle,  St.  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  on 
the  coaft  of  Dublin,  oppofite  lialniddery. 

(r.)  Patrick's,  St,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wateiford,  and  province  of  Munfter. 

(2.)Patrick's,  St,  a  town  of  Georgia,  capital 
of  Camden  county,  fcatt;d  on  the  Great  Satilla, 
31  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Patrick's  Well,  St,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  province  of  Munfter. 

PATRiMONIA,  a  town  of  Corfica,  4  milci 
W.  of  Baftia. 

•  PATRIMONIAL,  adj,  \ patrimonial,  Fr.  from 
pat'imon^.]  Poflcfled  by  inheritance. — The  ex- 
pence  ot  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  preat  patrimo^ 
nial  eilate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is  of  no 
fmall  contideration  in  the  flock  of  this  kingdom* 
Temple.        , 

T\ktvt  patrimonial  (loth  the  Spaniards  keep. 

Drydenm 

•  PATRIMONIALLY.  fliv.  [itom  patdmom^ 
al.]  By  inheritance.  Good  princes  have  not  on- 
ly made  a  diftin^ion  between  what  was  theur  own 
patrimoniallj',  as  the  civil  law  books  term  it,  and 
what  the  ft  ate  had  an  iutereft  in.  Davertant. 

PATRIMONIO,  or  St  Peter's  Patrimony, 
a  province  of  Italy  in  the  Pope's  dominions;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  granted  by  the  emperor 
Conftantine,  to  fupport  a  church,  which  he  built 
in  h(mour  of  St  Peter,  and  for  the  ufc  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Orvictano  and 
pait  of  Umbria ;  £.  by  Sabina  and  Campagna  di 
Roma;  SW.  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  NW, 
by  the  duchy  of  Caitro.  It  is  about  43  miles 
long,  and  31  broad ;  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
fruit.  It  alfo  produces  great  quantities  of  alum. 
Viterbo  is  the  capital ;  the  other  chief  cities  ane 
Boflena,  Cafteliana,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Monte 
Fiafcone. 

(i.)  •  PATRIMONY,  n.  /  \patnmonium,  Lat. 
patrimoiney  Fr.]  An  eftatc  poireflld  by  inheri- 
tance.— Intlofures  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  ih% 
patrimony  of  the  kindgom.  Bacon. — 

80  might  the  heir,  whofe  father  hath,  m  play» 

Wafted  a  thoufand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painfu!  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
•    Hope  to  reftorc  the  patrimony  fpent.      DavifSm 
Pofterity  ftand  curs*d  !  fair  patrimony 

That  1  muft  leave*  ye,  fons.  Miltonn 

For  this  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 

1  am  ready  to  forego  and  quit.  Milton* 

Their  ftiips  like  vf2Lhcd  patrimonirj  fhew. 

Vrydfn. 
The  fhepherd  laft  appears, 

And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears.    Dry  den, 

\%.)  Patrjmony,  has  been  alfo  applied  to 
church  cftates  or  revenues ;  in  which  ii-pfe  au- 
thors fay,  the  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rimini, 
Milan,  &c.  The  church  of  Kome  had  patrimo- 
nies in  France,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  many  other 
countries.  To  create  the  greater  refpeft  to  the 
cftates  belonging  to  the  church,  it  was  ufual  to 
%\'^  their  patrimonies  the  names  of  the  faints 
Uiey  tdd  in  the  bishd^  vcncnttion ;  thut  the  e- 

ftate 
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jftat€  of  the  church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  pa- 
trimonyofSt^poll'ma'^uu;  that  of  Milan,  ihtpa- 
trimony  of  St  Ambroie ;  and  the  cftatcs  of  the  K()- 
nian  church  wcrr  calUd  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
in  j4lruzzot  ihc  pat ri/no7iy  of  St  Peter  in  S:ciJy,  and 
the  like. 

(v)  l^ATRiMONY  OF  St  PeTER.  SeC  PaTRI- 
MONIO. 

PATRINGTON,  a.  town  of  Yorkfhire,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  anciently  cailcd  Pk  «- 
TORiUM.  It  is  featcd  at  the  place  where  the  Ro- 
Jiiau  road  fiom  tiie  Pids  wall  ended.  It  has  a 
Xi\arket  on  Sat.  and  iits  i8  miies  ESE.  of  Hull,  50 
SK.  of  Yoik,  and  192  N.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  8. 
K.  Lat.  5.^  49-  N. 

(1.)  *  PATIUOT.  jf./.  I.  One  whofe  ruling 
paiiion  is  the  love  of  his  country. — 

Patriot  J  who  for  facred  freedom  Hood.  TicJid, 
The  ^tm  patriot  there, 

Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 

tJlmll  know  he  conquered.  Addifon, 

Here  tears  ihall  ^ow  from  a  more  gen'rous 
caufe, 

Such  teai.s  a8/>a/r/yj  (bed  for  dying  laws.  P^, 
a*  It  is  fametiuKS  ui'ed  for  a  fa^luus  diilurber  0/ 
Ihe  government. 

\  (a.)  Patriots,  eminent.  For  inftances  of 
eminent  ancient  patriots.  See  Ar  is  tides,  Ari$- 
tomenes,  Brutus,  Cincinnatus,  Codrus, 
jDecius  Mus,  Epaminondas,  Fabricius,  Ly- 
cuRGus,  PtLOPiDAS,  TiMOLEON,  iScc.  For  mo- 
dern examples,  See  Tell,  Wallac£  and  Wash- 
ington. 

PATRIOTIC,  adj.  Actuated'  by  th<;  love  of 
jone'6  country ;  belonging  to  a  patriot,  or  pjatri- 
otifm. 

(i.)  *  PATRIOTISM. «./.[from;w/rw/.]  Love 
of  one's  country  ;  zeal  for  one's  cuuuiiy. 

(1.)  Patriotism.  Nunnberlcfs  inftances  of  the 
molt  cxalttd  pairiotilm  art  recorded  in  the  hiflQ- 
xies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But  no  event, 
in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  ever  did'or  can  ex- 
<:eed  that  well  authenticated  fa<5t,  that  cccurred  in 
1347,  at  the  ficge  of  Calais.  See  Calais,  N"  i, 
Kor  has  our  own  country  been  deficient  in  exam- 
ples of  the  moft  difintereftcd  Patriotifm.  We 
(ball  only  refer  to  Wallace. 

PATRIPASSIANJ,  /  A  fe<ft  of  Chriftians,  who 

PATRIPASSIANS,  \  appeared  alK)uttheend  of 
the  ad  century,  fo  called  from  their  afcrihing  paf- 
lion  or  fufftring,  to  the  Father;  for  they  aflerted 
the  Unity  of  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy 
all  diftiiidion  of  ptrfons,  and  to  make  the  Father 
and  Son  precifely  the  fame ;  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  the  Sabellians  and  others.  The  au- 
thor of  this  herefy  was  Praxeas,  a  philofophcr 
of  Phrygia.  Swedenbourg  and  his  followers  fccxn 
to  hold  the  fame  faith. 

PATRIX,  Peter,  a  French  poet,  born  at  Caen^ 
in  1585.  Several  of  his  poems  are  on  religious 
fubjedts ;  but  one  of  them,  entitled  tbe  Dreamy 
has  been  often  tranOated  and  imitated.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1673,  aged  88. 

(i.)PATRIZI,  Francis,  Bp.  of  Gayctte,  an  I- 
tahan  author  of  the  15th  century.  He  wrote  fc- 
veral  works  1>efide8  Ten  Dialogues  in  Italian,  on 
the  manner  of  writing  and  ftudying  Hiftory; 
which  are  much  eXtecmed.    He  died  iu  1494- 
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(2.)Patrizi,  Francis,  a  learned  Kalian,  bj 
in  1530,  at  Cherfo,  in  Iftria;  who  taught  phi 
fophy  at  ^ome,  Ferrara  and  Padua  with  ^rtat 
putation.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Pcrip; 
tics.  He  wrote  many  works ;  but  his  Para 
MiJitari,  or  Parallel  of  the  ancient  Military  | 
witii  the  modern,  Rome,  1594,  fol.  is  cftterj 
his  rnoft*cnpital  piece.     He  died  in  1597,  agedl 

*  To  PATROCINA TE.  t.  a.  [patn>cim>r,  1 
patrac/TUfry  old  French. J     To  pauoiiife;  to 
te<5t ;  to  defend.  Did.  '  \ 

PATROCLES,  an  ancient  author,  mentic 
by  Strabo,  vvho  wrote  a  Hiftoiy  of  the  \Vor'.< 

PATROCU,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  At 
Puiifan.  iv.  C.  9. 

PATROCLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the  T^ 
war.  He  was.  the  fon  of  Menoetius  king  of  0 
by  Sthenele,  Philomela  or  Poly  mela.  The  kl 
,of  Clyfonymus,  tbe  fon  of  Amphidama*,  by  1 
dent,  in  his  youtli,  made  him  fly  from  OpusJ 
went  to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of  Phtbia; 
cordially  received,  and  contra<lted  the  moft: 
mate  friendftiip  with  Achilles  the  king's i 
When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan  warj 
troclus  went  with  them  at  the  exprefs  Jcfi^ 
his  father,  and  embarked  with  ten  Ibips  j 
Phihia.  He  was  t^e  conftant  companion  of  ^ 
les4  lodged  in  the  fame  tent;  and  when  he  i 
cd  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  accoi^ 
Aganaemnon's  injuftice,  patroclus  imitate^ 
example,  arid  his  abfence  was  the  caufe  of 
lofs  to  the  Greeks.  At  laft  Neftor  prevailed  I 
him  to  return  to  the  wai-,  and  Achilles  pcnxj 
liim  to  appear  in  his  armour.  The  hravd 
Patrocius,  with  the  terror  which  the  fight  o 
arms  of  Achilles  infpiied,  foou  routed  the] 
^*an^,  ajad  obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city 
woiiid  have  broken  down  the  walls  ;  but  A 
oppuicd  him;  and  Ilcdor,  at  the  infligatii 
that  god,  difmounttd  from  his  chariot  to  i 
him  as  he  attempted  to  ftrip  a  Trojan  who 
had  flain.  This  engagment  was  obftinatc 
Patrocius  was  at  length  overpowered  by  \\ 
with  the  aid  of  Apoilo.  His  body  was  at  L 
covered,  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp, 
Achilles  received  it  with  the  loudcft  lamcnti 
His  funerais  were  pbferved  with  the  great 
lemnity.  Achilles  facrificed  near  the  burnifj 
IX  young  Trojans,  ^  of  his  hoife/,  and  twq 
dogs  ;  and  the  who»e  was  concluded  by  tht 
bition  ot  funeral  games,  i'^  which  the  conqi 
w«re  liberally  rewarded  bj'  Achilles.  Atj 
laying,  afide  his  relentment  againft  Asgairie 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  fi 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  fla| 
of  Hedor,  who  haa  kindled  his  wrath  by  ai 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  Trojan  aimiei>  in  the  J 
taken  from  Patrocius.  .  The  patronymic  o^ 
rt</«  is  appiitd  to  Patrocius,  becaufe  A<a^ 
father  to  Menoetius. 

(i.)  *  PATROL,  n.f.  Ipatrouillc,  patt?tul 
French.]     x.  The  adt  of  going  the  rounds  in 
rifon  to  obftrve  that  orders  are  kept.     a. 
that  go  the  rounds. — 

Send  forth  the  faving  virtues  round  th| 

In  bright  patrol.  ^ji 

(a.)  77^  Patrol,  in  war,  (J  x,  Def.  a.)  ^1 

ly  coniiAb  of  5  or  6  mcuj  deUchcd  iroai    ^ 
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^  furd,  and  co.iimandcd  by  a  ftrjeant. 
(jfTwyiwurot*  rh<r  nikrht,  fit>m  the  beating  of 
t^c  tjttoo  until  the  rtveiil.-:  they  wnik  in  the 
fcrftJ  in  g^mfons,  ad  over  the  camp  in  the  field, 
tjpTtTMt  difurders,  or  any  number  of  people 
fewdimbiing  to^cthfr ;  they  are  to  fee  the  lights 
Eibbldircs  birracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up 
ii  ti  iihdu:n  they  find  out  of  their  quarters. 
faWBttp«irol>  coniift  of  an  officer  and  30  or 
«)td,  i«  Well  io/antry  as  cavalry  :  but  then  the 
cttfugcoeriliy  near  at  hand,  and  confequent- 
^&6ii|cr  greater. 

•fi Patrol,  t.  «.  [patrouilUr,  Fr.]     To  go 
ieroicii  ti  a  camp  or  garrifon. — 

Tacfcourcuardii  o(  the  mind  are  fent  abroad, 
MMi^roilittg  beat  the  neighboring  road. 

BlacJ^morem 
ir.)  •  PATRON,  n.  /.  [patron,  Fr.  patromu. 
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They    children  when  taken  in  vvar ;  to  contrittitc  to  ttn5 


^^ 


*t:3.j   I.  One  who  countenances,  fupports  or 


■Jifd!.  Commoniy  a  wretch  who  fupports  with 
moa,  and  is  paid  with  flattery. 

ra  plead  for  you,  as  for  my  patron,      Shak, 
Xf'ffkt  me  pafs  in  filejicc  Dorfet's  name  ; 
ife'fT  cealc  to  mention  the  coutmuM  debt, 
'^  the  great  ^tf/ra«  only  would  forget. 

Prior. 
♦Atoardianfaint. — 

T^  amoogft  thofe  faints,  who(n  thou  do'il 
fe. 
&2it  he  a  Cunt,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 

h^^fead  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
•-^Vjiiiinovv  taken  by  the  Chriftians.  Dryd. 
I  l-Wnt*;  defender ;  vindicator. — We  arc  no 
ijf*  rf  Ihofe  things.  //<w>t(rr.-- Whether  the 
\^p^^fissi  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
P'faot  ntenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  thofc 
>J*tthc^ro/w  of  innate  principles.  Locke^ 


portions  of  their  daughters ;  and  to  defray  in  part# 
the  charges  of  their  pubac  employments.  Thef 
were  never  td  accufe  each  Other,  or  take  contrary 
fides  ;  and  if  either  of  them  Was  convi<fVed  of  hav- 
ing violated  this  law,  the  crime  Was  equal  to  that 
of  treafon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  of* 
fender  with  impunity.  This  patronage  li^as  a  i\t 
as  effe^ual  as  any  coiifan|!;uinity  Or  alliante,  and 
had  a  wonderful  vfTe^  towards  maintaining  Uniod 
and  concord  among  the  people  for  toe  fpace  of 
600  years ;  during  which  time  we  find  no  dilTenA 
tions  nor  jealoulies  between  the  patrons  and  their 
clients,  even  in  the  tinrurs  of  the  fcpilblic,  when  th« 
populace  frequently  mutinied  againlt  thofe  who 
were  moft  powerful  in  th^  city. 

(4.)  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome/  ({  x,  itfi 
2.)  a  faint  whole  name  a  perfon  bears,  or  uudcr. 
whole  protedion  he  is  put,  and  ^hom  be  takti 
particular  care  ti>  inVoke ;  or  a  faint  io  wbofe  name 
a  church  or  order  is  founded. 

(5.)  Patron,  in  the  canon  or  ccfmmon  lavr^ 
(J  I,  def.  4.)  is  a  perfon  who^  having  the  ad  vow* 
fon  of  a  parfonage,  vicarage,  of  the  hkc  fpiritoal 
promotion,  belonging  to  his  manors  hath  on  that 
account  the  gift  and  difpofttion  of  the  benefice, 
and  may  prefent  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  vacant* 
The  patron's  right  of  difpofing  of  a  benefice  ori- 
ginaliy  arifes  either  from  the  patron  or  his  ancef- 
tors,  &c.  being  the  fodnderg  or  builders  of  the 
church )  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 
maintenance  thereof;  or  from  the  church's  bcingj 
built  on  their  grouml  5  and  frequently  from  all 
three  together.  See  Patronage,  ^  1. 

(6.)  Patron,  in  geography,  or  PadroH,  a  toWrt 
of  Syria,  on  the  fea  eoaft,  20  miles  8  W.  of  Tripo- 
li. It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  K.  Itoba- 
lus,  the  ally  of  Ahab,  K.  of  Ifrael ;  and  v^as  anci« 


►"*»lu)  hai  donation  of  ecciefiaftical  prefer-     ently  called  Botrys  or  Bot^yunti    Set  Botrys. 
*«-  (i.)  •  I^ATRONAOH.  «.  /.  Ifi 


J   hj  more  the  patrons  than  the  clerks  inflame 

«^->tiofienrc  afraid,  but  not  of  vice.  H'^ejhy. 

^-jPatioi,  among  the  ancitnt  Romans,  was 

^'Uioa  given  to  a  mailer  who  had  freed 

•*?•  As  foon  as  the  relation  of  m after  expi- 

^  of  patron  began  :  for  the  Romans,  in 

"tlHir  Oives  their  freedom,  did  not  defpoil 

^«  of  all  rights  and  privileges  in  them  ;  the 

•^tiibjedcd  them   to  confiderablc  fervtces 

'Jwwtuwards  their  patrons,  the  negle^  of 

o»utcry  feverciy  puniflied. 

'^Pit^oM  waa  alfo  a  name,  which  the  anci? 

J^fi^i  give  to   fome   great    man,   under 

kpfotedion  they  ufualiy  put  themfclves; 

""iimati  bnds  of  honour  and  refpe<5t,  and 

^•ing  themfclves  his  clients  ;  while  the 

<*hi$  fide,  granted  them  his  credit  and 

*•    They  were  therefore  mutually  at- 

=*  »4  motuaily  obliged  to  each  other ;  and 

■  cofrfcqucncc  of  reciprocal  ties,  all  thofe 

■~  joioufiesy  and  antroofities,  which   are 

ti*  e^<^  of  a  difference  of  rank,  were 

^  avoided  :  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pa* 

ll^*^*ile  hif  clients  in  points  of  law,  to  ma- 

BE^  tuts,  to  take  care  ofthcmasof  his  own 

J2>"d  Iccure  their  peac*e  and  happ.nefs. 

f"^J»«crc  to  aflift  their  patrons  with  mo- 

Y/ «?*^  occafions ;  to  ranfoxn  tbcm  or  their 


/.  [from  patron.]  i. 
Support  5  prote6ion.-^Lady,  how  fads  It  outf 
that  y»»u,  in  whom  all  virtue  fbrnes,  will  take  thd 
patronagf  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
again II  virtue?  SiJntJi-^ 

Here's  patronage  ai»d  bcfe  our  heart  defcriC8# 

What  breik^its  bonds.  Creech* 

2.  Guardianfliip  of  faints. —Among  the  Ronj.tn 
Catholick**  every  veliel  U  recommended  to  Xhtpa* 
tronagr  of  fome  f^articiiUr  f^Cint.  Addi/on,  3.  Do-  • 
natioii  of  a  benefice )  right  of  conferruig  a  bene* 
fice. 

(1.)  Patron AOF,  [h^K, patfonai»i[syT  Adtow- 
soN,(}  I.  d^f,  3.)  is  a  fort  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, coufifting  in  the  right  of  present  a  tiON  to 
a  church  or  ecclefiaftical  benefice*  Advowfon^ 
itd'vocath^  flgniftes  the  taking  into  prot^dion  ( 
and  therefore  is  fynonymous  with  patronage,  and 
he  who  has  the  right  of  advowfon  is  called  tlic  Pa- 
tron cf  the  church,  l'\)r  when  lords  of  manors 
iirft  built  churches  on  their  own  demefneft,  and 
appointed  the  tithea  of  thofe  manors  to  be  paid 
to  the  officiating  minifters,  which  before  were 
given  to  the  clergy  in  common,  the  lord  who  thus 
budt  a  church,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe 'or 
land,  had  t^i  common  right  a  power  anncxt:d  of, 
nominating  fuch  minifter  as  he  pleafed  (pn)vii\ed 
he  were  canonicaliy  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that 
cburcbi  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  enduwer, 
O  jnaintaincr 
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mavnt;»iner,  and  patron.  Advowfofi?  are  cither 
advowfons  appendant j  or  ad vowfons  in  j^ro '>.  They 
ate  alfo  rither  pre/cntathf,  colUuiix,  or  donatii*e* 
See  Advowson.  As  the  law  now  ftands,  if  the 
tnie  patron  once  waves  his  privilege  of  donation, 
&hd  preftnts  to  the  biOiop,  and  his  clerk  is  admit- 
ieX  and  inftituted,  the  advowfon  becomes  for  ever 
prefcntative,  and  (hall  never  become  donative  any 
more.  For  thefe  exceptions  to  pcoeral  rules  and 
common  right  arc  evtr  looked  upon  by  the  law 
in^n  unfavourable  view,  and  conftrued  a*  ftri^ly 
a«  poflible.  If  therefore  the  patron,  in  whom 
itch  peculiar  right  refides,  does  once  give  up  tlMt 
right,  the  law,  which  lotes  uniformity,  will  inter- 
pret it  to  be  done  with  an  intention  of  giving  it 
Up  for  ever;  and  will  therefore  reduce  it  to  the 
flfniidard  of  other  ecclefiaftical  lirings.  See  Law, 
Air/  III.  Cbap,  I.  StB,  iv.  j  5-— lo. 
^(3.)  Patronage,  Arms  of,  in  heraldry,  are. 
Aol^on^he  top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fuhjec- 
tion  and  depen^lence  z  thus  the  city  of  Paris  lately 
bore  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  to  (how  her  fubjcc- 
tion  to  the  king  ;•  and  the  cardinals,  on  th?  top  of 
their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who  gave  them 
tke  hat,  to  (how  that  they  are  his  creatures. 

*  To  Patronage.  1;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pAtronife  ;  to  proteft.    A  bad  word. — 

Darft  l^ou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 

fpak'a? 

Yes,  fir,  as  wpU  as  yon  dare  patronage 

The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue. 

An  out-law  in  a  caftle  keep9. 
And  ufesit  \q  paironage  his  tkeft.  Sbak. 

*  PATRONAL.  ad/X(rom  patronur,  Lat.]  Pro- 
tecting ;  fupporting :  guarding  ;  defending ;  doing 
the  ofl'icc  of  a  patron.  -^The  name  of  the  city 
being  difcovered  unto  their  enemies,  their  per.ates 
7indpa$ronal^ods  might  be  called  fopth  by  charms. 
BTf^tnun's  Vulg.  Err. 

*  PATRONESS,  ruf.  [feminine  of  patron  ;  pa- 
irona,  Lat.]  i.  A  female  that  defends,  countenaa- 
ccs,  or  fupports. — 

Of  clofe  efcapes  the  aged  patrone/s^ 
Blacker  than  erk,  her  Cible  mantle  fpred. 

When  with  two  trufty  maid^  in  grtat  dtftcefs. 
Both  from  niine  uncle  and  my  realm  I  fled. 

Fairfax* 
— ^AU  things  Ihould  be  guidtd  by  her  diredhon, 
as -the  fovereign^  ^tff^a«^<r  and  protedrcfsof  the 
€Btcrpnfe.  Bacon, — 

Befriend  roe  night,  belt  patirentfj  o^'^\d. 

Mift. 
•^He  petifion'd  his  patronefsy  who  gave  him  for 
anfwer,  t^t  providence  had  afligned  every  bird 
its  proportion.  VEfirange. — It  was  taken  into  th©- 
]>rotedtion  of  my  patronejfes  at  court.  5wi/?.  2;  A 
^male  guardian  famt. 

*  To  PATRONISE,  v.  a.  [from  pairon:\  To  pro-^ 
tc6t ;  to  fupport ;  to  defend  ;  to  countenance. — 
If  a  clergyman  be  loofe  and  fcandalous,  he  mull 
not  be  patrmtfcd  nor  winked  at.  Bacon. — All  ten- 
demefs  of  confcience  again  ft  pood  laws,  re  hy- 
^ocrify,  and  pmtrofii/ed  by  none  but  men  of  defign. 
Sbutb. — I  have  l>ecn  ciiecmeH  and  patronL'cd hy  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  (on.  Dryden, 

(i.)  *^PATRONYMICK.  «./.  [w>^»t,fA»K*:y  pa^ 
tronymiquct  Fr.]  Name  cxpreffing  the  nasBC  of  the 
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father  or  anceftor  ;  as,  TyW'dfs,  the  (bn  of  *rydei 
— It  ought  to  be  rendered  the  fon,  Tcdonic 
lx"ing  a  petronymirJk.  Broome. 

(1.)  Patronvmics,  among  grarnraarans  ; 
derived,  i.  From  the  name  of  the  father;  as  ?< 
des^  /.  <.  AchiOes  the  fon  of  Peleos.  a.  From  t 
mother ;  as  Philyrides^  i.  e,  Chhx>n  the  fon  of  P 
Fyra.  .1.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  fie 
as  uEaridfJi  i.  e.  Achilfcs  the  grandfon  of  JEic 
4.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide; 
Athntiadfs,  i.  r.  Mercury  the  grandlbn  of  Atl 
And,  5.  From  the  kind's  and  foundeis^ of  natioi 
as  RomulidjCf  i.  e.  the  Romans,  from  th#ir  foMix 
king  Romnlus.  The  terminvttions  of  Greek  i 
Latin  patronymics  are  chiefly  four,  vi«.  des, 
which  we  have  examples  above ;  w,  as  Thanm 
tiasy  i.e.  Iris  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  ;ii,  as. 
iantfSy  i.  e.  Eltdtra-  the  daughter  of  Alias;  and 
z^  Nerifie,  the  daughter  of  Nereus.  Of  thciV  t 
minations  dej  is  mafculioe ;  and  as,  is,  and  »r, 
minine:  da  and  ne  are  of  the  firft  declenfioo, 
and  w  of^  the  third.  The  Raflians,  in  tfc 
ufual  mode  of  addrcfs,  never  prettx  any  title 
appellation  of  refpe^  to  their  nan>c8 ;  but  perl 
of  all  ratrks,  even  thpie  of  the  firft  diitindiooy  < 
each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names>  to  wb 
they  add  a  patronymic.  Thr{e  patronymics 
formed  in  fpme  cafes  by  adding  Htcb  \ 
feme  as  our  Fitz,  aa  Fitzherbcrt,  octhe  fon  of  U 
bert)  to  the  Chriftian  name  of  the  father^ 
others  by  0/or  Ef\  the  fi  rnaer  is  applied  oiw 
perfons  of  condition,  the  latter  to  thofc  of  infl 
or  rank.  Thus,  I'van  Ii*anovitcby  Tv^n  Ivanim 
Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan,  or  John  the  fou  of  John; 
ter  AJexi'vitch^  Peter  Alexioft  Pet^r  the  fori  of  Ak 
Tile  female  patronymjc  is  Efna^  Ofna^  orO« 
a%  Sophia  Alexttfna,  or  Alexionunay  Sophit- 
daughter  of  Alexia ;  Maria  Ivanofna  or  I'vamm, 
M^ry  the  daughter  of  John.  j 

PATROS,  a  country  mentioned  by  Jcrca 
acd  Ezek^el,  appears  from  t4ic  context  to  raci 
part  of  ^ypt.  Bocchart  thinks  it  denotes 
Higher  Egypt:  the  Scptuagint  tnanflate  it 
country  of  Pathure^  Pliny  mentions  Nomos  P^ 
rites  in  the  Thebais;  and  Ptolemy,  PQthyris^\ 
bably  the  metropolis.  From  the  Hebrew  ap 
lation  Batros,  comes  the  gentililious  name  Pi 
RUsiM.  Mofes. 

PATROUS,  ln«r^#f.]a  ftrname  of  J«piter. 

PATRU,  Oliver,  a  counfcUor  in  -parliam 
and  dean  of  the  French  Academy,  bom  at  I 
in  1604*  He  had  an  excellent  faculty  bott 
fpeaking  and  writing.  Upon  his  admiflion 
the  French  academy  in  1640,  he  made  an  era 
of  thants,  which  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of 
miflbry  fpccches.  He  died  very  poor  on  the  \ 
Jan.  1 681.  The  prodigious  exa'd^tiiefs,  with  wi 
he  finifhed  every  thin^  he  wrote,  did  not  pd 
him  to  publlfh  mudi.  His  mifcellaneous  w| 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  4to ;  the  y^  cdi 
in  1714,  4to,  was  augmented  with  feveral  p« 
They  conflft  of  Pleadings,  Orations,  Letters,  I 
of  fome  of  his  Friends,  llemark«  upon  the  Fr< 
Language,  &c. 

PATSCHKAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  iiv  NeifH 
miles  S.  of  Munfterberg,  and  13  W.  of  NeiiT^ 

PATTA,  or  Pati,  an  iflind  near  the  co^ 
Africa;  about  ic^^milcd  ia  circuoifcrence^  ch 
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?f*>iKtfd  by  Arabi;ips,  ^th  whorti  the  Engllih, 
JVtw^rodf,  and  Indi^n^  trade  for  ivory  and  n»vrs. 
}!  *«  tu  the  mouth  of  a  rirer  of  the  fame  name  4 
ij5Lon.4i.  .lo.f .  Lat.  r.  50.  S. 
PATTAN,  LkLiT,  a  city  of  India,  in  Nepal. 

PATTAXS,  Patans,  or  ArqwAws,  a  very 
vjnience  of  men,  who  had  been  ftibje^s  of  the 
n4  t»pmr  of  Bocbara.    Thtf!y  revolted  onder 
thorfovenior  Abftitgi*  in  the  joth  century,  and 
Wifoaiidat ion  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni  ©r 
Cir«  ^SteGAZKA.)  In  the-Djirert»tionpfefixt<i 
ii/nj<.  ni.  of  Dow's  Hi ftory,  wc   have  'this  ac- 
cmti  d  ibe  FattaoK.   •*  They  arc  divUlcd  into  riif- 
tnk-tc-mraunities,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
I ^jxr,  who  w  confidired  by  his  fubjeds  as  the 
cb'tfof  tlhrir  b)cod,  as  well  as  their  fovereign. 
TKqf  obey  him  without  reiu^tance,  as  they  de- 
f^  cwl.t  to   thtir    family  by   his    grentnefs. 
They  attend  him  in  all  his  wars  with   the  at- 
tadaacnt  which  rhiidren  have  to  a  oarent ;  and 
tu  fowpmrnent,  though  fevers,  pwrlakes  more  df 
tV  rigid  djfciplirc  ot  a  general  than  the  caprice 
4i(kfy)i,    Rnde,  like  the  face  of  their  coiin- 
tiT,  afld  Rcnoe  and  wild  as  the  ftorms  which  co- 
*fftlicr  mountains,  they  are  addided  to  incur- 
fau  jod  deprMation«,  aivl  delight  in  battle  and 
piBDdci.   United  firmly  to  their  friendf?  in  war, 
to  tior  enemies  faithtefs  and  cruel,  they  place 
idicr  in  force,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the 
vncofaddrefs.*'    -The  empire  which  took  its 
t^t^OB  the  revolt  of  the  Pattans,  under  a  fuc- 
csftoi  of  warlike  princes  rofc  to  a  lurpriling  ma^- 
**ife.  to  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  century,  it 
OttiM  from  Ifpahan  to  Bengal,  and  firom  the 
Mil  of  the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the  Jaxertes, 
*i«i(ea)prebeiids  at  lead  half  of  the  continent 
^Ji&L  In  the  beginning  of  the  x«th  century, 
^  W  fyrad  thcmfclvcs  over  the  adjoining 
tcQfiiceofKajidabar;  and  fuch  was  the  imbeci- 
fey  0!  tbc  Pcrfian  empire  at  that  time,  that  many 
^ttfrpnotiacei  and  tributary  ftates  were  aMb  in- 
deed to  rerolt.    UHien  the  king  or  ftiah  of  that 
fac,  whoCr  name  was  Huffein^  oppofcd  the  grow- 
M  power  of  this  warlike  people,  he  was  totally 
^^oittf  and  I^aban  was  bcBeged  and  obliged 
^iwejidcr,  after  having  fuffcrcd  dreadful  cala- 
•iJiCf  t©  tn  army  confining  of  only  30,000  men. 
fcratifrtjHence  of  this,  they  brought  about  a  rc- 
"■^K^  in  Pcrfia,  and  fubje^ed  it  to  themfelves. 
T^  forcnrignty,  however,  they  only  held  for 
9fanud  xi  days*  having  fallen  a  facritice  to 
Ac  <ctcTprifing  fpirit  of  Kouli  Khan,  or  Nadir 
**.  S<«'Ptasia.    - 
WTTAPOOW-WiNEPEE,  alakcof  N.Amc- 
^  Lon.  96.  o.  W.  Lat.  54.  ?o.  N. 
W  PATTEN. »./  [pmtm,  >r.l  A  (hoc  of  w6od 
•Jik»  iron  ring,  worn  under  thi  common  flioe 
y^aaen,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt.— Their 
"■^  aad  fatmu  arc  (hoated  and  p^ked  more 
vMifingn'long.  CamJm, — 
Good  houfewtves 
^  tbrottgh  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay. 
«^)*Pattek  ot  A  PILLAR.  Tt./,    Its  bafc. 


fATTijiMAKER.  ft,/,  [fatten  and  maker,]  He 
*^»»ke»patui». 


.l^ATTENSEN,  a  town  of  LowcrTSttony,  *iii 
Caienberg,  6  miles  S.  of  Hanover. 

♦  Td  patter  v.  n.  tfrom  f^jttU^  J'r.  the  foot.] 
To  make  a  noiie  like  the  quick  fteps  of  manry 
feet.— 

Pattering  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 

Drjden, 
The  ftealing  ihower  isfcarce  to^<j/yr'htrard. 

Thontfan* 
PATTERAH,  a  river  of  ABa,  which  rifcs  m 
Thibet;  and  runs  into  the  Ganges,  on  the  hor- 
dcrf»  of  Indoftan.* 

PATTEROALE,  a  valley  of  Wcilmorcland, 
near  the  Uiles. 

♦  PATTERN. ff./.  [patron, ¥r.patroon,  Dutch^} 
I.  The  original  propofled  to  imitation ;  the  arched- 
type  ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied ;  an  exemplar. 
—The  churches  of  old  Ihould  be  patterns  for  t^ 
-to  follow.  Hooker, — 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience.        Sbak, 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  hving  with  her.  S/jak. 
— The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  cf 
•Rome.  Clarendon, — 

I/)fe  not  the  hotiour  you  have  early  won. 
But  (land  the  blnmelefs  pattern  of  a  fon.  Drfi, 
■ — Menfure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind  | 
not  as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal 
power.  Ore<w. — Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  he 
fought  for.  Da*venant. — This  pattern  (houid  bte 
our  guide.  Atterbury^ — ChritVianity  commaitds  uis 
to  kQl  after  a  nobler  pattern^  than  the  virtues 
even  <tf  the  moft  perfe<5t  men.  Rogers, 

TaYc  pattern  by  our  fitter  ftar. 
Delude  at  once  and  blclfe  our  fight.  Szvifi. 

«.  A  fpecimen ;  a  part  (hown  as  a  fample  of  the 
refb.— A  gentleman  fends  to  my  (hop  for  ^pattern 
of  ihiff ;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  the  potterh 
with  the  whole  piece,  ^nd  probably  we  bargain. 
Swift,  3.  An  inftance;  an  example.— What  Goyl 
did  command,  touching  Canaan,  concemeth  not 
115,  otherwife  than  only  as  a  fcarfiil  pattern  of  his 
juft  difpleafure  againft  (Inful  nations.  Hooker,  4. 
Any  thing  cut  in  paper  to  dired  the  cutting  oT 
^loth. 

♦  To  Patterk.  v.  a,  [patrqnnerf  Fr.  from  thfe 
noun.]  u  To  make  in  imitation  of  fomething  ;  tb 
copy.— 

Ay,  fuch  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
PatUrn^d  by  that  the  poet  here  defcribes.  Sbak, 
%,  To  fervc  as  an  example  to  be  followed.    Nei- 
ther fenfe  is  now  much  in  ufe. — 

When  I  that  ccnfure  him  do  fo  offend, 

liCt  mine  own  judgment  pattern  oUt  my  denth. 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Sbak, 

PATTE{150N,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  in  Bei. 

•gen  county,  feated  near  the  Great  Falls  of  the 

Pafaie,  19  miles  NE.  of  Morriftown,  10  N.  of 

Newark,  and  100  N.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon, 

o.  II.  E.  of  that  city.  Lat.  40.  xa.  N. 

(i.)  PATTl,  Pati,  or  Piatti,  a  f<?a  port  towii 
and  bifhop's  fee  of  Sicily,  in  Demona,  on  the  N. 
coall,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patti  ?  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Tindaro,  by  Earl  Roger,  after  he  had^conquered 
the  Saracens. '  It  is  31  miles  W.  of  Meflinn,  and 
40  N.  of  Catania,  Ix)n.  15.  aa.  E.  Lat.  38. 11.  N. 
(a»  3»}  Patti,  a  river  of  Siciiy,  which  runs  in- 
to the  fea,  and  forms  the  bay  or  Gulf  of  Patti. 
PATTIARY,  a  town  of.  Indoftan,  in  Oude ; 
O  a  $$  miles 
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^  miles  BNE.  of  Agra,  and  ss  NW.  of  Ca- 

|iop;i. 

PATTISON,  William,  an  Englifb  poet,  born 
jit  PtaiTmarfb,  in  Suflcx,  in  1706,  and  educated 
at  Appicby,  and  Sidney  CoHege,  Cambridge.  He 
iiftenyardt^  went  tp  l^ondon,  where  he  ftibfifted 
l>y  his  pen,  and  was  entertained  by  the  celebrated 
Mr  Curl»  booj^fcller,'  ip  Mfhoic  \\o\ik  he  died  of 
the  fmall-pox,  in  1717.  His  poems,  Which  have 
merit,  were  ppbliflied  in  1  vols  8vo,  1718. 

FATTMES,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  8  miles  K.  of 
Aicha,  ;«pd  10  ESE.  of  Rain. 

PATTUN*  or  Plttaw,  a  city  of  Indoftan  in 
Cuzerat,  capital  of  a  circar  fo  named,  48  miles 
JJ.  of  4<"^^^^^^f  *Pfi  ?3^  SW.  of  Oudlpour. 
Xon.  27.*  30.  E.  Lat.  13.  45«  N. 

PATU,  Claudius  Peter,  a  French  dramatijl, 
born  a(  Paris^  ip  xyiQ*  In  i754>  be  ppblifheda 
comedy,  entitled  Ad'uux  dii  Gout<,  which  had  a 
great  run,  Jie  qamc  to  England,  and  tranflated 
levrral  ^nvlifh  comedies  with  jirrat  tafte  and  ac- 
curacy. Hj;  yent  vith  M.  Paliflpt  to  Geneva,  to 
fee  Voitairr,  who  received  him  with  great  kind- 
pefs.  Hf  after^var^B  went  to  Naples  and  Rome, 
\m\  died  olf  a  cpnfupiptiop  in  1757,  foon  after  his 
Xetum  to  Paris,  aged  a3. 

(x.)  P^TyCKET,  a  village  of  Rhode  IHand, 
4  miles  ]^E.  of  Providcpcc.  It  has  fcveral  raa- 
jjufadures. 

(».)?/TUCKET>  orpLACKSTot^E.  See  Blac|[- 
^TONE.  K**  a. 

PATULpIUS,  a  firname  of  Janu«,  from  Pateti^ 
to  open,  hecauic  bitftemple  was  alWfiy i<open  in  war. 

PATUXpN,  or>   a  navigable  pverof  Mary- 

PAl  iJXEfJT,  \  land,  which  rifes  near  the 
fourte  of  \\\xL  B^t^pfco;  apd  rpns  into  the  W. 
fide  of  Chf fi^pcak  B^j,  between  Dr^im  and  llog's 
jflind,  ^p  miica  %,  of  Annapolis. 

(i.)  PAp,  i\QyiX\  of  France,  in  thj?  dep.  of  the 
X/)V7ei  PyrentrcB,  ci-deyant  prpyince  of  Gafcony, . 
and  late  territory  of*  Btatne,  with  a  caAle,  |t 
vras  the  birth  place  pt  Hpnry  IV.  -It  ftands  on 
the  brow  of  4  j-pclc  which  h^ngs  over  the  Gave. 
Several  of  the  ancifnt  fovertit'ns  of  Navarre  re- 
dded apd  died  in  tht;  c aftle,  Pau  is  i.  handfome 
city  and  well  bw'U-  Its  popu^iation  is  e^^imated 
kt  6000 ;  but  the  rev.  C.  Crutlwcll  makes  it 
xa,oop*  It  \i  97  miles  S^  of  Bourde^qx.  Lon. 
p.  4»  W.  Lat.  43.  15.  N.   ' 

(a.)  Pap,  or  Pauw,  Copielius  P5,  a  late  celw- 
brrHtcirperman  author,  who  wrote  Kechercfjej  Phir- 

fiafopbi^uesfyrle^jijnencawsi  and  if  mil  at  philo- 
wpnical  ftfearcfips^  refpf^mg  the  ancient  Egyp- 
ians  and  Greeks,  He  was  maternal  uncle  to  ihe 
celebrated  An-Kharfis  Cloot;^.  S^e  pvoojz*  He 
iiied  mjunc  i7^Q. 

(3.)  Pau,  St,  a  town  of  Jpain,  in  patalopia, 
ya  miles  N^.  of  Gerona. 

'  {'i.)  *  PAVA^.  Pavin.  9./.  A  kipd  of  light 
flipping  dance.  Jhtmortb^ 
(a.)  Pa  van  J  of  >  a  gr^vc  dance  pfed  among  the 
pAyA^^,^  J  Spaniards,  aVid  borrowed  from 
them ;  wbcreip  the  perfprpicfs  made'  a  kind  of 
wheel  0^  tall  betbr^  ^ach  oth^r,  like  fhat  r>i  ftavo* 
ai  peacock  J  .frqiV  whence  the'  name  is  derivc<t, 
The  payane  wat.  foirmei-ly  in  great  repute ;  and 
was  danced  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and  tword 


princes  wjth  their  mantles,  and  by  thp  hdies.wit 
their  gown-tails  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  wj 
called  the  grand  hall,  from  the  Iplcninity  wil 
which  it  was  perf6rnied.  To  modertite  its  prt 
yity,  it  was  ufu-i  I' ft  or  introduce  fcveral  flourifhc 
pafrades,  capers,  Sec,  by  way  of  epifodcs.  Itb  tal 
lature  or  fcore  is  given  at  large  by  Thoiuol  h^ 
beau  in  his  Orchelb)eraph  a. 

PAUCAR-COLLA,  a  proviflce  of  Buenofj  Ayrj 
abounding  with  Iheep,  and  iilver  mines.  Pun^ 
the  capital. 

Paucar-Tamba,  a  prpv.  of  Peru,  E.  of  Ci 
CO,  about  71  miles  long,  fertile  in  corn  and  fnj 

*  PAUCILOQUY,  «./.  \pauciloqwvm,'U\\i 
Sparing  and  rare  fpeech.  Did* 

*  PAUCITY,  [paiuitai,  from  paud,  U<i 
1.  Fewnefs;  fmallnefs  of  number, — The  mu| 
tilde  of  pariihes,  and  pauciij  of  fclioois.  BSok 
— In  fuch  flender  corpufclcs  as  Ihpfc  pt  co.« 
may  eafily  l>e  conceived  a  grt- ater  paucity  of  pi 
tubcrant  corpufclcs.  JSoj^A?.— St>cratcs  well  und 
ftood  what  he  faid  touching  the  rariety  and  f 
fiif  of  friends;  V  Eft  range,  a.  Smalhufs  of  qu 
tity.— This  j>^//ci/y  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  n;; 
othtr  animals;  as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  till 

PAUGTON,  Alexis  John  Peter,  a  learned  1 
themalician,  born  near  Lulfan,  in  1731.  Hisp 
cipal  work  was  his  hUtfoloj^y  firft  publifbtd 
1780,  which  contams  acolkdion  of  the  mcafij 
of  all  countries.  The  aftrononr.er  La;aiu!e  alTil 
him  in  the  foreign  depaiiment.  Tbii*  cxcdi 
work  contains  alio  calculations  of  the  ano 
meafure^,  with  difllrtatit  ns  on  population,  n 
culture,  fee.  He  alfo  ppblifhtrd  4  Tbeorydf 
Li^fius  of  Nature,  m  1781,  wherein  he  attempt 
refute  the  fyftems  of  Newton  and  Nollet, 
died  in  1799. 

*  To  PAVE.  V.  a.  [pavio,  X^at. paier^  Fr.] 
To  lay  with  brick  or  ftone;  to  floor  with  fion^ 

Shou»d  ihe  kneel  down. 
Her  brother's  ghoft  \i\6 paired  bed  would  m 
And  take  her  hence  in  horrour.  S\ 

— Let  not  the  court  bt  paired,  Baep9'^     \ 

I  fee  a  city  of  mure  precious  mold. 
With  fiiyer^^iiVf  and  aU  divine  withgold^ 

H 
— The  ftfeets  are  paved  with  brick  or  frcruj 

A^difon.     a.  To  make  a  pafiage  cafy.— It  m| 

open  and  pa'pe  a  prepared  way  to  his  own  j 

*  PAVEMENT,  n,  /  [pannmfntum,  L2I 
gtones  or  bnck^j  laid  x>n  the  ground  ;  ftonc  fl« 
floor  is  ufed  of  ftonCf  but  pavement  nevrt 
^ood.— 

The  marble  ppvemevt  clpfes,  he  is  entered 
)nto  bis  radiant  roof.  "  'Skak*  Cymbi^ 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whole  duit  m  gl 
Arid  paHfement  ftars  fecn  in  the  galaxy.   Mi\ 

Tb^:  iong  i^hw^^i^  pavewevt  here  he  trt^ 

—The  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  mad< 
fopgh  ftojie  joined  together  \yith  cement ;  ul 
this  was  laid  another  layer,  confiding  of  ll 
(tones  ^nd  cepien^,  to  plane  the  jnequalitnj 
the  lower  itratum,  in  which  the  ftones  of  the 
per  pavetptnt  were  fixed  :  for  there  can  be  no  1 


^r  thuic  of  Uie  }opg  robe  io  tbeif  gpv^p8>  t>y    durable  paojement,  but  ^  doubie  one.  Arkuti^ 
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•PAVER.  Pavier.  w./.  [from  pave.] 
•bo  lip  with  ftones. — 

Fnrtjicc-thc  fturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground. 

Gay. 
PAVEREL,  a  town  of  Eflcx.    It  has  a  foir  on 

PAVESAN, )  or  Pa VI A,  a  ci-devant  duchy  of 
PAVESE,     i  Italy,  now  included  in  the  Italian 

KpobSf  and  dq>.  of  Olona,  of  which  it  forms  the 

:d  Slaid,  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mi- 

bxic,  E.  by  the  Lodefan  and  Placentin ;  S.  by 

i\t  Offloefc  territory  ;  and  W.  by  the  Lumellin 

tid  Turtondc. 
PAVETTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

jr.DuordfT,  belonging  to  the  tetraidria  clafs  of 
fymti;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
iSr  4 Jib  order,  SteUat^.  The  corolla  is  mo- 
r  fit^loiis  and  funnci-ftiapcd  above :  the  ftigma 
tiTTtd  $  the  berry  difpermous. 

I  ^  PA  VIA,  an  ancient  and  ceJtbrated  city  of 
lAe  lUiiao  rrpublic,  in  the  dtp.  of  Olona,  diffri<5t 
id  Pivia,  ci-devant  duchy  of  Milan,  and  late  capi- 
ta of  Uhc  Pifclan.  It  was  anciently  called  Tici- 
IPH,  frsm  its  Htuatiun  on  that  river,  and  lies  ao 
a^e^  S.  ot  Milan.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
lit  Lamhard  kingdom,  and  is  ilill  remarkable  for 
!k-  bfcadocfs  of  its  ftreets,  the  beauty  and  rich- 
iffi  of  lis  churches, .  ana  for  it^  uni  vcrfity,  found- 
tA  hr  OsarWma2mc,  and  for  fevcral  other  literary 
ts^bfcudow.  Its  bi(hoj>'$  ft*e  was  once  the  richeft^ 
a  liriy;  but  the  city  is  gone  to  decay,  its  trade" 
braj  ncrcd.  The  church  and  convent  ot"  the 
drtWiaB  arc  inexprelfibly  noble,  the  court  of 

tW  ban  being  one  pf  the  fincft  in  the  world,  and 

fiOTttded  by  a  portico  fupported  bv  pillars,  a 
fiiSt  ■  orcumfcrcnce.  It  is  defended  by  ftrong 
wfc,  lary^  ditches,  good  ramparts,  excellent  baU 
ii^i  aai  a  bridge  6ver  the  river  TclUno.  In  the 
frant  01  the  tcwii  is  a  flrong  caftle,  where  the 
ifaiu  (tf  Milan  was  wont  to  refide,  Thert  are 
cnr  «upuficcnt  caflles,  and  fomc  colleges.  It 
rii  tikcn  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706  ;  by  the 
r^'h  in  1733  ;  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
su;;  but  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  jn  1746.  It 
**>  ukcp  by  the  French  republicans  under  Gen. 
**^»fs  in  .fune  1800;  wiih  200  cannon,  8000 
*lrti,  looo  barrds  of  gun-powder  and  a  mil- 
••  «  canrid;^.  It  is  1 7  miles  S.  of  Milan,  and 
^  W.  of  Mantua.   Ix>n.  9.  15.  ?.  Lat.  45.  10.  N. 

!a.;PATiA,  a  diftridt  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
^  ir;i.  of  the  Olona,  comprehending  the  ci-de- 
*2  Paves E.  At  the  general  ccnfus,  taken  on 
^ijth  May,  igoi,  it  contained  119,105  citizens. 
r«'u(N^,.)  is  the  capital. 

V  Pa  VIA,  a  late  duchy  of  Italy.  See  Pavese. 
^VIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
^;  5  miles  S.  of  Aucb. 

HVIER.     See  Paver. 

%t-^.*  PA\TL10N.  n.n  [panfllhn,  Fr.]  A  tent ; 

^toyrrary  or  moveable  houfc.-^Flowtra  being 

Jljjo'  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pa'vtliorty 

« the  flowers  to  the  trees  a  mofaical  floor.  Sidney, 

She  did  He 

■k«T^4TOfffly7,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tiflue.    Sbak. 
fit,  onSy  he,  heav*n*s  blew  paxnl'ton  fpreads, 

M  QD  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads. 

Sandys, 
'  V<(uX  for  the  enemy,  when  there  wa»  a 


*lli 


king  in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the 
camp  he  refided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  u- 
pon  the  royal  pavilion,  Addifon, — 

The  glowing  fury  fprings. 

Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  Ihrouds 

Its  bright  paviliom  in  a  veil  of  clouds.        Pope, 

(a.)  Pavilion,  in  archite<5ture,  fignifies  a  kind 
of  turret  or  building,  ufually  infulated,  and  con- 
tained under  a  lingle  roof;  fometimes  fquare,  and 
fometimes  in  R)rm  c^  a  dome :  thus  called  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  roof  to  a  tent.  Pavilions 
are  fometimes  alfo  projefting  pieces,  in  the  front 
of  a  building,  marking  the  middle  thereof;  fome- 
times the  pavilion  flanks  a  comer,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  an  angtdar pavilion.  The  Louvre  is  flank- 
ed with  four  pavilions :  the  pavilions  are  ufually 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  building.  -  There  are 
pavilions  built  in  gardens,  commonly  called  y:/m- 
mer'houfesy  pleafure-houfes^  &c.  Some  caftlci  or 
forts  confift  only  of  a  lingle  pavilion. 

(3.)  Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  covering 
in  torm  of  a  tent,  which  inverts  or  wraps  up  the 
armories  of  divers  kings  and  fovereigns,  depend- 
ing only  on  God  and  their  fword.  The  pavilion 
confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  top,  which  is  the  cha- 
peau,  or  coronet ;  and  the  curtain,  which  makes 
the  mantle.  None  but  fovereign  monarchs,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  French  heralds,  may  bear  the 
pavilion  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts.  Thofe  who 
are  eledive,  or  have  any  dependence,  fay  the  he- 
ralds, muft  take  off  the  head,  and  retain  nothing 
but  the  curtains. 

(4.)  Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  a  tent 
railed  on  pofts,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummer- 
time. 

(5.)  Pavilion  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  flags, 
colours,  enfigns,  ftandards,  banners,  &c. 

(6.)  Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  underfidcs 
and  corners  of  the  brilliants,  lying  between  the 
girdle  and  the  collet. 

.*  To  Pavilion,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
figmilh  with  tents. — 

Jacob  in  Mahanaim  faw 

The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bright. 

Milton, 
a.  To  be  flieltered  by  a  tent. — 

With  his  batt'ning  flocks  the  careful  fwaln 

Abides  pavilioned  on  the  praflV  plain. 

PAVILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Gironde,  ic^  miles  SE.  of  Lcfparre,  and  24  N.  of 
Bourdeaux. 

PA  VILLON,  Stephen,  a  French  lawyer,  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1652.  He  was  advocate  general  to  the 
Parliament  of  Metz,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  ihofe  of  Infcrip- 
tions  and  Belles  Lettrcs.  He  had  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres  from  Lewis  XIV;  and  died  in  1725, 
aged  73. 

PAVILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Lower  Seine ;  9  miles  NW.  of  Rouen,  and  9  ENE. 
of  Caudcbec. 

PAVIN.    See  Pavan,  N^  i. 

PAVING,  »./.  the  conftrudion  of  ground- 
floors,  ftreets,  or  highways,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  walked  upon.  In  Bri- 
tain, the  pavement  of  the  grand  ftreets,  &c.  are 
ufually  of  flint,  or  rubble-ftonc;  courts,  ftables, 
kkchenS)  hallS|  churchet^  are  paved  with  tiles, 

bricks. 
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briclcs,  flag?,  or  fire^lone  ;  fometimcs  with  a  kind 
of  free^ftone  and  rag-Itonc.  In  fome  ftrccts,  e.  g. 
of  Venice,  the  pavement  is  of  brick :  churches 
fomctimes  arc  paved  with  nurble,  and  fomctimes 
with  molaic  work,  as  the  church  of  St  Majgk  at 
Venice.  In  France,  the  public  Toads,  ftreetP, 
courts,  &c.  are  all  paved  with  gics  or  gritt,  a  kind 
of  free-ftone.  In  Amfterdam  and  the  chief  cities 
of  Holland,  they  call  their  brick  pavement  the 
hurghcr'trwfltr  s  pa'vemtnt^  to  di^inguifli  it  from 
the  Hone  or  flint  pavement,  which  ufually  takes 
up  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  which  fcrvps  for 
carriages ;  the  brick  which  borders  it  beiog  def- 
tined  for  the  pjUfagc  of  people  on  foot.  Pav^ 
mcnts  of  frec-ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  in  llrects,  &c. 
are  laid  dry,  i.  e.  in  a  bed  of  fand ;  thofc  of  court«, 
ftahlcs,  ground-rooms,  &c.  arc  laid  in  a  mortar  of 
li:iic  and  fand;  or  in  lime  and  cement,  efpccially 
if  there  be  vaults  or  ccllais  undemeath.  Some 
mafons,  after  laying  a  floor  dry,  efpccially  of  brick, 
fprcad  a  thin  mortar  over  it ;  fwceping  it  back- 
wards and  forwardi>  to  fill  up  the  jouits.  The  fc- 
vtral  kinds  of  pavement  are  a^  vaiious  as  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  compofcd,  and  whence 
^hey  4«^rive  the  name  by  ^^ich  they  arc  diftin- 
guiihed ;  as, 

I.  Pavino,  Granite.  Granite  is  a  hard  ma- 
terial, abounding  in  Scotland,  of  a  reddifh  coIoim*, 
very  fuperior  to  4 he  blue  whynn  quarry,  and  zx 
prcfcnt  much  ufcd  in  London.    See  Granite. 

a.  Pavinq,  Guernsey,  in  tlic  beft,  and  very 
much  ill  ufe ;  it  is  the  fame  Hone  wi<.h  the  pebble, 
(fee  N^  6.)  but  broken  with  iron  Jiammers,  and 
Iquared  to  any  dimenfions  required  of  a  prifmoi- 
ilical  figure,  fet  with  its  fmalleft  baf.'  downwards. 
Tnc  whole  of  the  foregoing  paving  ihould  be  bed- 
ded and  paved  in  finall  gravel. 

3.  Paving,  Knob,  is  done  with  large  gravel- 
ftones,  for  p'irticoes,  gi^rden-ftats,  5cc. 

4.  Paving,  Marble,  is  moftly  variegated  witli 
dift^rent  marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mofaic. 

5.  Paving  op  Churches,  &c.  is  often  per- 
formed with  ijtones  of  fevtral  colours;  chiefly 
black  and  white,  and  of  fcvcr^l  forms,  but  chiefly 
fquarcs  and  lozenges,  artfully  difpofed.  Indeed, 
there  needs  no  great  variety  of  colours  to  make  a 
furpriling  diverfity  of  figures  and  arrangements. 
M.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, has  fliown  by  the  rules  of  combination, 
that  two  fquare  (tones,  dividicd  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  cheqacrwifc 
64  ditTcrent  ways:  which  appears  furprifing  e- 
nough ;  fince  two  letters  or  figures  can  only  be 
combined  two  ways.  The  rcafen  is,  that  letters 
cnly^ change  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the  firfl; 
and  fccond,  the  top  and  bottom  remaining  the 
fame;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ftones, 
each  admits  of  four  foveral  fituations,  in  each 
whereof  the  other  fquare  may  be  changed  16  times, 
which  gives  64  combinations.  (See  Change,  ^  a.) 
Indeed,  from  a  farther  examination  of  thefe  64 
combinations,  hq  found  there  were  only  32  diffie- 
rent  figures,  each  figure  bting  repeated  twice  ii) 
the  fame  iituation,  though  in  a  different  combina- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  two  only  dittcred  from  each  other 
by  the  tranfpolition  of  the  dark  ayid  light  parts. 

6.  Paving,  P;-B3le,  is  done  with  ftones  col- 
lected from  the  fc^-beach,  .paoitly  brought  frcsi  ^ 
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the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey :  they  anr  ^ 
durable,  indeed  the  molt  fo  of  any  ftonc  uW 
•this  puriK)fe.  They  arc  ufcd  of  various  fizes, 
thofe,  which  arc  from  fix  to  nine  inches  deep, 
eflcemed  the  moft  ferviceable.  Whtn  they  ai 
bout  3  inches  deep,  they  are  denominated  ^ 
or  hoqvltrs  ;  thtfe  are  ufcd  for  paving  court-y; 
and  otiwr  places  not  accuftomcd  to  receive  c 
ages  with  heavy  weights;  when  laid  in  geono 
cal  figures,  they  have  a  very  pleafiq^  appcau 

7.  Paving,  Portland,  is  done  with  ftonc 
the  ifland  of  Portland;  fometimes  omamc 
with  black  marble  dots* 

«.  Pavikg,  Purbeck,  for  footways,  is  ii 
ncral  got  'in  large  furfaccs  about  7,\  inches  tl 
the  blue  fort  is  the  hardelt  and  the  beft  oi 
kind  of  paving.    See  N^  15. 

9.  Paving,  Ra<3,  was  much  ufed  in  Loi 
but  is  very  inferior  to  the  pebbles ;  it  is  dug  i 
vicinity  of  Maidftonc  in  Kent,  from  which  i 
the  name  of  Kenti/k  rag-Jioru ;  there  are  fqi 
ftones  of  this  material  tor  paving  coach-track 
foot-ways, 

10.  Paving,  Ryecate,  or  fire-stone,!! 
for  hearths,  (loves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  * 
liable  to  great  heat,  which  <loes  not  afled  the 
a  kept  dry. 

11.  Paving,  Squared,  for  diftindlion  by 
called  Scotch  pavings  bccaufe  the  firfl  of  the 
paved  in  the  manner  ^hat  has  betrn  and  conl 
to  be  paved,  came  from  Scotland ;  the  firft 
clear  clofe  fto:ie,  called  blue  tivhjjvt^  which  ii 
difufcd,  becar.fc  it  has  been  found  inferior 
thers  lince  introduced.    See  §  1,  2, 4>  7>  8,  x 
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14.  Paving,  Sv/edland,  is  i  black  flat* 
in  I^icefterfliire,  and  looks  well  for  paving 
or  in  party-coloured  paving. 

13.  Paving  with  Bricks,  i.  Flat  kk 
vhigt  is  done  with  brick  laid  in  land,  morti 
groute,  as  when  liquid  lime  is  poured  in\ 
joints.  ^.  Brick^oft'ed^e  paifing^  done  i^ith 
laid  edge-wife  in  the  iamc  manner.  3.  Brjd 
alfo  laid  flat  or  cdgewife  in  htrring-boo 
Bricks  are  alfo  fomctimes  fet  cndwife  in 
mortar,  or  groute.  5.  Paving  is  alfo  perfi 
with  paving  bricks. 

14.  Paving  with  New-Castle  Flag 
Hones  about  two  feet  fquare,  and  i^  or  two 
thick ;  they  anfwer  very  well  for  paringj  c 
fices :  they  are  fomewhat  like  the  Yorkftiirc 

15.  Paving  with  Purbeck  pitcheks; 
ftqnes  ufed  in  footways ;  they  arc  brought 
the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo  frequently  i 
court-yards ;  they  are  in  general  from  fix 
inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches  deep. 

16.  Paving  with  Tiles,  &c.  1.  \Vi 
inch  tiles:  a.  With  foot  tiles:  3.  With  c 
for  (tables  and  outer  oifices :  4.  With  the 
of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c. 

17.  Paving,  Yorkshire.  Yorkfliireaflc 
exceeding  good  material  for  foot-ways,  as 
got  of  almoft  any  dimenfions,  of  the  fame 
nefs  as  the  Purbeck.  This  ftonc  will  not 
the  wet  to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  aflfe^ 
the  fi-oft. 

PAUKATUCK,  a  river  of  the  United 
wbich.fQrms  part  of  the  Un(  of . dixi&pq Jb 

Conn 
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(nczSiSAiai  Rhode  IHaod,  and  falls  Into  Ston- 

[i^W!U  fcnneriy  named  Saul,  was  of  the 

ti\l|itR;jini'n,  a  native  of  Tarfiis  in  Cilicia,  a 

iV^***  oroft-lfion ;  firft  a  perfecutor  of  the 

Lftenrard*  a  difciple  of  Jefiis  Chrift, 

the  Gentiles.    It  is  thought  he  was 

*fl  ro  yeare  before  our  Saviour,  fuppo- 

ii  ivcd  68  years,  as  is  mentioned  ina 

*ii  fixth  vohime  of  St  Chrylbftom's 

•itn  ric  was  j  Roman  citi/.en,  bccaufe  Auguf- 

'7  iad  firffl  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the 

rrc^i  si  Tarfus,  in  confideration  of  their  firm 

i^^wceto  his  interefts.     His  parents  fcnt  him 

t^TtoJcniialem,  where  he  ftudicd  the  law  at 

^>  ^  of  Gamaliel,  a  ^moiis<io<ftor.    He  made 

*7  rn:  prorcfs  in  his  ftudies,  and  his  life  was 

^2T5  wamf leis  before  men  ;  being  very  zealous 

^  obfervation  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 

K  arricd  him  too  far ;  he  perfecuted 

ftf  c  d  when  the  protopiartyr  St  Stephen 

^'  tulwas  not  only  conftrnting  to  his 

M  w  uc  even  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 

Wctiitlo?ied  him.    This  happened  A.  D.  33, 

jfert  tifflc  after  our  Saviour's  death.    After  the 

i^^  of  St  Slfphcn,  Saul  fhowed  the  utmoft  vio- 

«f  aditrtfiroj  the  ChrifHans ;  and  having  pot 

•^tijb  from  the  high-prieft  Caiaphas,  and  the 

wnitkejws,  to  the  chief  Jews  of  Damafcus, 

«4  povcr  to  bring  to  Jerufalem  all  the  Chrifti- 

-Hh knu  find  there,  he  went  away  full  of 

^  thing  nothing  but  blood.     But  as 

*^  road,  and  drawing  near  to  Da- 

■*  fudden  aborut  noon,  he  perceived 

*2  ^^^  from  heaven,  which  encom- 

2  1  thofe  that  were  with  him.    This 

r^  hem  on  the  ground;   and  Saul 

yinc  to  him,  **  Saul,  Saul,  why 

1  tn^T  me  r'  His  anfwer,  with  his  blind- 

-      and  the  other  forijrifiiig  circura- 

"wed,  and  illbcd  in  his  converfion, 

the  9th  chapter  of  the  A^fts.    But 

F  fuch  a  num,  at  fuch  a  time,  and 

umifhes  one  of  the  moit  complete 

_  e\erbt  .»  j^.^ci  wi  i lie  divine  ori- 

[5^ noiy  religion.     That  Saul,  from  being 

^^ perfecutor  of  the  difciple  9  of  Chrilt,  be- 

ifaaloncc  a  difciple  himfdf,  is  a  f-id  which 

^Jc  contmvertcd  ^Tlhout  overturning  the 

^aaDhiftory.   He  muft  therefore  have  been 

^'fd  iu  ihe  miraculoQs  manner  in  which  he 

■^  ^  he  was,  and  of  courfe  the  Chriftian 

"^  >  divine  revelation,  or  he  muft  have 

^aniaipoftor,  an  enthuftaft,  or  a  dupe 

J^^  of  others.     There  is  nut  another  al- 

P"f  poffiblc.    If  he  was  an  impoftor,  who 

^^»J^  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  he  muft  have 

P^iBWl  to  aa  that  part  by  fome  motive : 

IriSif^"''  ®°^  ^^  *^''^^  conceivabK  motives 
l?ws impofture  ar  .  ^^^c  hopes  of  ,1  !  ^anclng 
Cy^P^  intercft,  crcoit,  or  power  x  or  the 
P*««f Ratifying  f(..,..  i.ailion  orai^.cLit.  un- 
^iJ^Wttority  of  ihc  new  rtligiun.  That  none 
^a«Jd  be  St  PatiPB  nru^tnc,  for  prol^trmg 
if  ?•  Chrift  crucitktl,  •>  \uA\n  firnm  the  (>:ate 
ij^  and  Chriftianity  at  the  period  of  his 
^TiL^  former  and  embracing  the  latter 
*«fcvbQm  he  left  were  the  difpofcrs  of 
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wealth,  of  dignity,  of  power,  in  Judea:  thofe  f(> 
whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  opprefled,  and 
kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes. 
The  certain  confetjuence  therefore  of  his  taking 
the  part  of  Chriftianity  was  the  lofs  not  only  of 
all  that  he  poUelfed,  but  of^ all  hopes  of  acquiring 
more;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfecute  the 
Chriftians,  he  had  hopes  rifing  almoft  to  a  certain- 
ty of  making^  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  thofe 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewifh  ftat^,  to  Avhom 
nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  fhown  in  that  peiftcudon.  As  to 
credit  orrtputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gama- 
liel hope  to  gain  either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in 
a  college  of  fithermen  ?  Could  he  flatter  himfelf, 
that  the  doftrines  which  he  taught  would,  either 
in  or  out  of  Judea,  do  him  Honour,  when  he  knew 
that  •*  rhcy  were  to  the  Jews  a  ftumbling  blocks 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolifhnefs  ?"  Was  it  then  the 
love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great 
changer  Power!  over  whom^  over  a  flock  of 
ftieep  whom  he  himfelf  bad  alTifted  to  deftroy,  and 
whofe  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered  \ 
Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  fome 
licentious  pafHon,  under  the  authority  of  the  new' 
religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  re- 
ligion !  This  cannot  be  alleged ;  for  his  writings 
breathe  nothing  but  the  ftridteft  morality,  obedi- 
ence to  magiftrates,  order,  and  government,  with 
the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  all  licentioafnefs,  id!e- 
nefs,  or  loofe  behaviour,  under  the  cloke  of  reli-  * 
gion.  We  nowhere  find  in  his  works,  that  faints 
are  above  moral  ordinances;  that  dominion  is 
founded  in  grace;  that  monarchy  is  dofpotifm 
which  ought  to  be  aboliftied ;  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  rich'  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  moral  a(ftlons ;  that 
any  impulfes  of  the  mind  are  to  direi5t  us  ngaiiift 
the  light  of  our  reafon  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  cr 
any  of  thofe  wickt-d  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
fuciety  has  been  aticn  difturbed,  and  the  rnles  of 
morality  often  broken,  by  m.en  pretending  to  2Lt\: 
under  the  ianftion  of  divine  revelation.  He  makes 
no  diftindions  like  the  impoftor  of  Arabia  in  fa- 
vour of  hinrfclf ;  nor  does  any  part  of  his  life,  ei- 
ther* before  or  after  his  converlion  to  Chriftianity, 
bear  ^'^  ti,  m^  of  a  libertine  difpofition.  As  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  fo  among  the  Chriftians,  his  cpn- 
vcrfation  and  manners  were  blame lefs.— It  h?A 
been  fometimes  obje^fted  to  the  other  npoftlcs,  by 
thofe  who  were  refolvcd  not  to  credit  their  tefti- 
mony,  that,  liaving  been  deeply  engaged  with  Ji  - 
fus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged," for  the  i'Jp- 
port  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  jror.e 
too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  fame  profel!i or  s 

'  after  his  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  faid 
of  St  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  furce 
there  may  be  in  that  wTiy  of  rcafoning,  it  all  tend?> 
to  convince  us^  that  St  Paul  muft  natnraHy  have 
continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrift  JcfuL;, 
If  thtj  were  engaged  on  one  fide,  be  was  as  ftrong- 
ly  engaged  on  the  other.  If  (liame  withheld  tliem 
from  changing  fidesy  much  more  ought  it  to  Iiave 
ftopped  him ;  who,  from  his  fupcrior  education, 

muft  have  been  vaftly  more  feiilible  to  th::t  kind 

of  fliame,  than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fifhcrmen  of 
Galilee.    The  only  other  difercncc  w   \,  thai  thny 

by  quitting  their  maftcr  after  Iiii-  Jca  h,  mitriit 

ha^e 
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h^vc  prefcrved  themfclvcs ;  whereas  be^  by  quit- 
ting the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  crofs  of  Chrift, 
certainly  brought  on  his  own  deftruftion.  As  St 
Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  is  plain  he  was  not 
an  enthuGafl.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  igno- 
rance, and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which 
crtthufiafin  is  compofed ;  but  from  all  thcfe,  ex- 
cept the  firft,  the  apoftic  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  free.  That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal, 
both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Chriftian,  in  main- 
taining what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much  mailer  of 
his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  "  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,"  with  the  moft  pliant 
condefcenfion,  bending  his  notions  and  manners 
to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit ; 
a  condu<5l  compatible  neither  with  the  ftiffnefs  of 
a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulfes  of  fanatical 
delufion.  That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  plain 
from  his  conduft  in  embracing  every  method 
which  prudence  could  fuggeft  to  efcape  danger 
and  fhun  perfecution,  when  he  could  do  it  with- 
out betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour 
of  his  God.  A  melancholy  enthufiall  courts  per- 
fecution ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflids 
himfelf  with  abfurd  penances :  but  the  holinefs  of 
St  Paul  confifted  only  in  the  fimpUcity  of  a  godly 
life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance  of  his  a- 
poilolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man 
will  allege  who  is  not  grofsly  ignorant  himfelf;  for 
he  appeJu^  to  have  been  mailer  not  only  of  the 
Jewifh  learning,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  philofophy, 
and  to  have  been  I  cry  converlant  even  with  the 
Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  h  plain 
from  his  having  refilled  the  evidence  of  all  the  mi- 
racles performed  on  earth  by  Chi  ill,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the  apof- 
tles ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  in  Jerufa- 
lera,  he  c^uld  not  poflibly  have  been  a  ftranger. 
And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we 
fee  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  hiriife.  He  repre- 
dcnts  himfelf  as  the  Icaft  of  the  apoltles,  and  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  apoflle.  He  wys  that  he  is  the 
chief  of  firiners;  and  he  prcfei-s,  m  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  univcifal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  grace*  with  v^hich  he 
could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity 
or  enthufiafm  ?  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the 
fpirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ?  Ha- 
ving thus  Ihown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  im- 
poftor  nor  an  enthufiaft,  it  remains  only  to  be  in- 
quired, whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of 
others:  but  this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for 
who  was  to  deceive  him  ?  A  few  illiterate  'tilher- 
men  of  Galilee :  It  was  morally  impoflible  for  fuch 
men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  moft 
enlightened  of  their  opponents,  and  the  cruelleft  of 
their  perfecutors,  into  an  apoftle,  and  to  do  this 
by  fraud  in  the  very  inftant  of  his  greateft  fury 
againft  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have 
been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  a  thought, 
it  w3L%phjificaUy  impolFiblc  for  them  to  execute  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  conveifion  to 
have  been  effected.  Could  they  produce  a  light 
in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than 
the  fun  ?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from 
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out  of  that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  n 
of  the  company )  Could  they  make  him  blind  1 
three  days  after  that  vifion,  and  then  makefd 
fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  reftorc  him  to  fight] 
a  word  ?  Or  could  they  make  him  and  thofe  n 
travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  thefe  ihil 
had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened?  M 
unqueftionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  t 
Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impel 
nor  an  enthufiaft,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud 
others,  it  follows  that  his  converfion  wasm 
culous,  and  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is  a  dii 
revelation.  See  Lord  Ly ttl Eton's  Ohjervai 
on  the  Converfion  of  St  Paul ;  a  treatife  towbic 
has  been  truly  faid,  t1iat  intidelity  has  never  I 
able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious>Mfwer,  and  of  wl 
this  is  a  very  ihort  and  imperftA  abridgmen 
The  efcape  of  St  Paul  from  Damafcus,  where 
Jews  had  influenced  the  governor  to  fei/e  l 
his  meeting  at  Jerufalem  with  the  difciples, 
were  ftill  afraid  of  him ;  the  plot  of  the  JeM 
kill  him ;  his  journey  to  Caefarca,  and  thenc 
Tarfus,  where  he  continued  from  A.  D.  37  to 
his  journey  thence  with  Baniabas  to  Antiocb, 
from  that  city  to  Jerufalem,  with  fupplies  tfl 
difciples  during  the  famine,  A.  D.  44-  whej 
met  with  the  prophets,  Simeon,  Lucius,  and 
naen,  and  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  hi 
effable  vifion  of  heaven  ;  (a  Cor.  xii,  a-4')  l^H 
ncy  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus ;  the  oppofitic 
Barjefus ;  his  blindnefs  j  the  converfion  of  Sc 
Paulus,  A.  D.  45  ;  the  change  of  Saul's  name 
Paul ;  his  journey  to  Perga,  and  preaching  i 
fynagogues  there,  as  well  as  Antioch,  Icoi 
Lyftra  and  Derbc ;  the  miracles  he  wrought 
perfections  he  fulfcred  at  thcfe  places ;  his 
very  after  being  ftoned,  and  fuppofed  dead 
diflenfion  about  circumcifion  at  Antioch ;  hu 
fion  with  Barnabas  to  Jerufaknl  for  the  op 
of  the  other  apoftle^  on  this  fubjed,  with  the 
cifion ;  his  cenfure  of  9t  Peter  for  his  dilfimul; 
his  feparation  from  Barnabas,  and  junftioa 
Silas ;  their  journey  tlirough  Lycaonia,  Phj 
Galatia,  Myfia,  Troas,  to  Macedonia ;  thd 
prifonment,  &c.  at  Philippi ;  the  converfi 
Lydia  and  the  jailor,  and  their  fpiritcd  expc 
tion  with  the  magiftrates ;  their  journey  \bi 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  to  ThefiTaionic 
Bcrea ;  the  tumults  raifed  by  the  Jews  i 
them  in  thefe  cities ;  Paul's  voyage  to  Athe 
D.  5a  ;  his  difputcs  there  with  the  philofoj 
his  defence  before  the  Areopagus ;  the  con^ 
of  Dionyfius  and  Damaris;  his  journey  toCt 
where  he  continued  8  months;  and  when 
from  Athens,  he  wrote  his  two  cpiftles  t 
Theflalonians ;  his  accufation  before  Gallic 
acquittal;  his  voyage  to  Ephefus,  CaelarG 
Jerufalem  ;  his  journey  through  Antioch,  G 
Phrygia,  and  the  higher  provuiccs  of  Afia ; 
turn  to  Ephefus,  where  he  continued  3  , 
from  A.  D.  54,  to  57 ;  wrote  his  epiftlc  \ 
Galatians,  and  performed  many  nuracles 
where  he  lays,  he  alfo  fought  -with  ^eafij 
whether  he  did  this  literally  in  the  amphitt 
in  confequence  of  a  fentence  of  the  heathe 
giftrates,  or  whether  the  expreflion  is  only 
tapliorical  allufion  to  the  fcuffle  he  had  wit 
methus  and  the  filver-liuithsj  coxmnentato 
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tOL  trttd :  Kin  jounicy  after  this  tg  Philippi  in 
Mic^oiia  along  wth  Timothy,  whence  he  wrote 
his  two  cpiillcs  to  the  Corinthians ;  thence  to 
}k±Mi,  C  tf iith,  AlToSt  Mityleoe,  Miletun,  Cuos, 
Kijirn  Pitara,  T)  re;  Ptolemais,  aaJ  Caefarca ; 
%:kcTihc  flktwith  Paiiip  the  evangeiilly  and  the 
^^p^Aj^ibuA,  who  turetold  hi^  future  fuffcr* 
cji;  tti  journey  thcoce  to  JcrufaleiDf  where  by 
U/idiicf  of  Si  James,  he  took  the  vow  of  a  Na- 
liuri;  the  riot  niCcd  iu  the  temple  ^ioit  him 
t»f  tif  Jrors;  his  relcue  from  their  fury  by  LyAas; 
k  u:;'i5  treatment  by  Ananiaa  the  hi^  priell ; 
f:cdi«.fijn  between  the  Pharifces  Axui  SaJducces 
f  ^Jcdrng  hioi ;  the  bloody  vow  of  the  Jewilli  ai- 

0  murder  him ;  hla  tranfmiilion  to  Felix  by 
I^-       bis  accufation  by  TcrtuUus*  and  his  ani* 

[  «i     itkncc ;  the  injuttice  of  Felix  j  Paul's  fpi- 

j  nLn:  J3tion  before  Fcllus  and  Agrjpp'a  i  its  cf- 

I  Jr|:p)a  the  Utter ;  Paul's  appeal  to  Cx£ar,  and 

I  foj^^atai  foyage  firoiu  Adrarayttium  over  tli€ 

I.  ia  .:  Cilidaand  PampJiylia,  to  Myra,  and  thence 

I  teCcte;  the  ftonn  of  14  days;  the  Ihip wreck 

j  ttltkecQaft  of  Malta,  with  all  the  interesting  par- 

feiin  att-ivding  it ;   the  cure  of  I^ublius,   &c. 

fci'i  re-onharkatiiin   and  voyage  to  Syracufo,' 

^^n-n^  and  Putcoii,  with  liis  final  arrival  at 

■  iadrccq)tio(  there  by  hi«  countrymen,  arc 

recorded  by  St  Luke,  in  the  Ads  of  the 

j  ^wAidt  fnini  chap.  ix.  to  xxviii.     Paul  dwelt 

fer  tn  whole  years  at  Rome,  from  A.D.Ct  to 

I  t:,      Ured  lodging  ;  where  he  received  all  tha;t 

f  o      to,  prcaliung  the  religion  of  Jefus  Ghrift^ 

I  *     ^  iotemiptian.     His  captivity  contributed 

r*-    to  the  advancement  of  religion ;   for  he 

.  t^'     tA  fcreraJ  perfonsi  even  of  the  emperor*! 

k  I"  Mp.  i.  la^iS.  and  iv.  aa.)    The  Chrll'. 

Philippi,  hearing  that  St  Paul  was  a  prii 

R»iCy  feat  Epaphroditas  to  him,  with 

loaiTift  him  in  their  name.   (Phil.  iL  af.) 

dittts  fcU  fick  at  ,Rora«  |  and  when  he 

^  to  Macedonia,  the  apoftle  fent  by  him 

k  to  the  fbitq^ans.    It  is  not  known  by 

'^i  St  Paul  was  dcUvcrcd  from  his  prilon, 

1  cmain  that  ht  was  let  at  libertyj  after 
'  — :  octQ  tno  years  a  prifoner  at  Rome.     He 

aliuydunng  thm  imiiriionment,  his  Epiftks 
lanonand  the  Ccloiiiiiu:.  H.  was  ftUl.m 
•  or  at  lead  ia  Italy,  when  he  wrote  his  £- 
^  lis?  Hebrews.  He  travelled  over  Italy  j 
ccjrdin^  to  foxnc  of  the  fathers,  paflcd  into 
;  tiifn  into  Judea ;  went  to  Ephcius,  aj)d 
eft  Timothy ;  ( Heb.  xiH.  id*  and  i  Tijii.  i.  j.J 
«iinCf      ,  .  ,.tocul. 

Jicchua  >  ui  tl-it  p'ace.  Pre baL.iy  he  might 
w  the  P  Nippuuis ;  ^Phil.  i.  33,  ku.  and  ii. 
*^  it  is  t  i<t\cd,  tlwt  it  was  tiom  M?icedo-' 
K  bf  wn  -  the  Firft  Epifiic  tu  Timotliv.— 
^  aft  ,  hfc  wrote  to  Tin.  ,  v. horn  h« 
a  in  Crete ;  drfinng  hira  to  come  to  Nico- 
tflicnce,  probably,  he  fait  this  letter.  The 
Wowing,  that  is  A.  D.  ^Sf  ^^  ^^"t  into  A- 

*i«inetc .  .  .^,    Thence 

"5  ^0  vifit  Timuthy  at  liphtiu'%  and  from 

» >Iilctu«.    2  TJ ni ,  i  V .  -  o .  ^    L 1 1 M  v,  he  went 

f  J2r^'  ""^  ^  cnryrcBipiB  ijiys,  tnai  it  was  re- 

^Jt  that  having  converted  a  cup-bcarcr  dnd  a 

fjjac  of  Nejo,..thj>  fo  jioimKttlii^«  Empe- 

««J«  caufed  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended, 
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and  put  in  pri(bn.  It  was  in  this  lafl  place  or  coQ- 
finemeot,  that  he  wrote  his  id  Epiftle  to  Timothyi 
which  Chryfuftom  looks  upon  as  the  apoflle's  lajft 
tcftaiaent.  Sec  Ti  mothy  and  Titu  s.  This  great 
apollle  at  loit  confummated  his  mai-tyrdbmi  tHe 
fl9th  of  June,  A.  D.  66,  by  having  his  head  t\it 
off,  at  a  place  called  the  Salnnan  ffaters.  He  ^'a^ 
buried  01^  the  way  of  Oftium,  and  a  magnificent 
church  was  built  over  his  tomK  which  is  (till  ist 
tynhtncic.   Calmrt^j  Did*  kc. 

(z.)  Paul,  firit  bifhojj  of  Narbonnej  br  StiW 
us  Paulus  thf  proconful,  converted  and  made, 
biihop  by  St  Paul,  was  dcfccnded  from  one  of 
the  bell  families  of  Rome.  It  i$  faid  the  Apoftle 
called  himiclf  Paai  frorn  his  name.  The  Spa- 
niaixls  venerate  him  as  their  apoftle }  and  (ay  he 
died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 

(3.)  Paul  I..  Pope  of  Rome,-  ftiecceded  Ws  bro^ 
ther  Stephen  II.  A.  D.  757  j  governed  With  great 
moderation,  and  died  in  767. 

(4.)  Paul  II,  Pope,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  ne- 
phew of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  who  made  him  a  cardi- 
iLil  in  1440.  He  was  eledcd  pope  in  14641  and 
died  in  1471,  ^ged  54. 

(j.;  Paul  HI.  Pope,  ^hofe  Oiiginal  natAe  was 
Alexander  Farncfe,  was  born  in  1467,  and  elid- 
ed pope>  in  I? 34.  Ht  cftabLulnd  the  inqwirition; 
approved  of  the  Sodety  of  the  Jefuils,  and  acte4 
with  great  violence  againlt  Henry  Vlil.  of  Zn^^ 
land.  The  famous  council  of  Trent  was  held  iat 
his  reign.    He  died  in  154^)  aged  $2. 

(6.)  Paul  IV.  Pope,-  whofe  original  name  waal 
Ji>hn  Peter  Caraffa;  was  borntn  1475.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  oh  the  Ciced  and  ether 
fubje^s  j  butw^'s  very  viOleht  againft  the  reform- 
ers. He  was  elefted  pope  in  1555,  when  he  waj 
8o«  and  died  in  1559,  aged  S4. 

(7.)  Paul  V.  Pope,  Was  boi-n  in  is 5^9  at  ftome 5 
was  firft  cicrk  of  the  chamber,  and  aftenvards 
mmcid  to  Clement  VllT.  in  Spain;  who  made  him 
a  cardmal.  He  was  clc<Sed  pope  oh  the  i6th  May 
1605,  alter  Leo  XI.  7'he  ancient  quarrel  between 
the  fecuiar  and  eccUfiaftlcal  jurifdidions,-  ^which 
formerly  had  octafioned  much  bloodlhed,  rtvivec( 
in  his  rci^n.-  The  fenafte  of  Venice  bad  condemned 
by  two  decrees*  i.  The  new  foundations  of  mo- 
n.ifteries  rnade  without  theb:  conctfrfence.  a.  Thtj 
alicKTLion  of  the  dtatcs  both'tcclclLillical  and  fc- 
culai".  The  firft  decree  pilled  in  x6oj,  and  the 
ad  in  1605.  About  this  time  1  cmon  and  abbot,- 
accufcd  of  rapine  and  murcier,  were  ancited  by 
order  of  the  fenate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  le-; 
cular  court ;  which  give  ofitKce  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  €leinent  YHI.  took  no  notice  of  the  af- 
fair J  Ijut  Paul  Y.  who  had  managed  the  Uenotf» 
upon  a  limiLar  occalicn,  hoped  tl.at  tht  Venetians 
would  be  equally  pliant.  Eut  Hie  fenate  main- 
tained that  tiiey  held  their  pow  er  to  make  lawg 
of  God  only;  and  therefore  rcfuftd  to  revoke 
their  decrees,  and  dcUvnr  up  the  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
luners  to  the  nuncio.  Paul,  provoked  at  this  l>e- 
havionr,  cxcornni'tfiicatcd  the  doge  and  fenate  j 
and  threatened  to  put  the  whole  Hate  under  a.n  in- 
terdift,  if  fatisfaiftion  was  not  given  him  wiihiu 
%4  hours.  Tlic  ilnatc  pruteftcd  againft  this  me- 
nace, and  forbid  trie  publication  of  it  in  thetr  do- 
iair^lon^.  A  number  of  pamphlets -Avere  puMilh- 
CQ  on  both  lidcs.  The  Capuchhis,  Thcalins,  ancf 
P  ,      Jefuit?/ 
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Jcfuits  were  the  only  religious  orders  who  ob- 
ferVed  the  interdi^ft.    The  fenate  (hipped  them  all 
off  for  Rome,  and  banifhed  the  Jcfuits  for  ever. 
Mearitiroe  Paul  was  preparing  to  make  the  refrac- 
tory republic  fubmit  to  his  tyranny  by  force  of 
arms.     He  levied  troops  againft  the  -Venetians; 
but  be  foon  found  his  dclign  Baulked,  as  the  caufc 
of  the  Venetians  appeared  to  be  the  common 
,caufe  of  all  princes.    He  had  re'courfe,  therefore, 
to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the  differences ;  who  foon 
brought  about  a  reconciliation^    His  ambaffadors 
at  Rome  and  Venice  began  the  negociatiqn,  and 
Card,  de  Joycufe  finilhed  it  in  1607.    Paul  was* 
ftrongly  folicitcd  to  make  the  immaculdu  conception 
of  the  holy  virgin  an  article  of  faith^  but  he  only 
prohibited  the  contrary  do<5trine  to  be  publickly 
'  taught.     He  afterwardls  cmbclliflied  Rojnc,  and 
coUedlcd  the  works  of  the  moft. eminent  painters 
and  engravers.    Rome  is  indebted  to  him  for  its 
todft  beautiful  fountains,  efpecially  that  where  the 
water  (pouts  out  from  an  antique  vafe  taken  from 
the  hot  baths  of  Vefpalian,  and  the  aqu(i  Paoloj 
an  ancient  tvork  of  Auguftus,  reftorcd  by  Paul  y. 
He  brought  vvatcf  into  it  by  an  atjuedudt  35  miles 
long.    He  completed  the  frontifpiecc  of  St  Peter, 
ind  the  magnificent  palace  ofviMount   Cavallo. 
He  alfo  rellored  and  repaired  feveral  ancient  mo- 
numents.   His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  fe- 
veral illuftrious  embafUes.    The  kings  of  Japan, 
Congo,  and  other  Indian  princes,  fent  ambaffadors 
to  him.    He  fent  mlffionaries,  and  founded  bifhop- 
ricks  in  thefe  countries.    He  fhowed  the  fame  at-> 
tention  to  the  Maronites  and  other  caftern  Chrif- 
tians.    He  aHb'  itnt  legates  to  different  orthodox 
princes.    He  died  28th  Jan.  1621,  aged  69;  after 
having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urfu- 
lines,  the  Older  of  Charity,  and  fome  o^hcr  infti- 
tutions.    He  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  ftudics  to  have  regular  profeflbrs 
for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic. 

(8.)  Paul,  Father,  whofe  name,  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  mortaftic  life  was  Peter  Sarpi^  was 
torn  at  Vienna,  Aug.  14,  1552.  His  father  was  a 
mercha^it,  who  died  leaving  his  famiy  unprovid- 
ed for,"  but  his  uncommon,  abilities  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  maternal  uticle  rendered  him  mafter  of 
languages  and  fciencc  at  a  very  early  age.  At  14 
he  tooK  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the  Scrvites,  and 
at  22  was  made  a  prieft.  After  palljng  fucceffive- 
ly  throu^  the  ^gnilies  of  his  order,  he  was  cho- 
fcn  provincial  for  Venice  at  16  years  of  age ;  and 
difchai-gcd  this  poll  with  fueh  honour,  that,  in 
r5  79  he  was  appointed,  with  two  others,  to  draw 
up  new  regulations  and  ftatutes.  This  he  execu- 
ted v.wh  great  fucctfs;  and  when  his  office  of 
provincial  was  expired,  he  retired  to  the  Ikidy  of 
experimental  philofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  ^civck.  ufrtul  difcoverics. 
In  the  dlfpute  between  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of 
Venice,  (Ice  Paul  V.)  his  controvcrfi^al  writings 
irritated  the  papll  court  fo  highly,  that  they  hiredf 
alfainns  to  murder  him,  but  he  efcaped  \<'ifh  firvere' 
wounds.  Thia,  and  other  atttmpts  upon  X\r%  life,* 
obliged  him  to  confine  himfclf  to  his  cbrtvent/ 
where  he  engaged  in  writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cotm-i 
c'fi  of  Trent,  on  which,  and  other  works  of  lefs  con- 
fcqiience,  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life, 
lie  ilicd  on  Saturday  the  r4th  Jan^  1623.    He  was 
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buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge,  J 
a  magnificent  monument  was  erc^cd  to  bis  i 
mory. 
(9.)  Paul,  Mark.    See  Paulo. 
(10.)  Paul  of  Samofata.    See  Paulds,  N^ 
(11.)  Paul,  late  emperor  of  Ruffia,  the  foi 
'  the  iinfortunate  Peter  III.  by  CatheriJie  II. 
bom  O^.  r,  1754;  and  nurried  Od.  ro,  i; 
to  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Lewis,  land^avj 
Hcfft.Dai-mftadt,  who  died  in  childbed  April  1 
1776,    without  leaving  iffue.  'He  next  man 
Oct.  7th  1776,  Sophia  Augufta  Dorothea,  dat 
ter  of  Pr.  Charles  of  Wirtembcrg,  by  whom 
had  Alexander,  the  prefent  emperor,  Conftant 
Alexandra^  Helen,  and  Anne.    He  took  an  zi 
part  in  the  late  war;  but  was  murdered  on 
a5d  March,  i8o|.    See  Russia. 

^xa.)  Paul,  in  fea  language,  is  a  ftiort  ba 
wood  or  iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capftcm  ort^ 
las  of  a  Ihip,  to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rol 
back  or  giving  way,  when  f^ey  are  ertiployo 
heave  in  the  cable,  or  othcrwife  charged  with 
great  effort. 

(13.)  Paul,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Yorkfl 
featcd  on  the  Humber,  S.  of  Headon. 

(14.)  Paul,  St,  a  province  of'S.  Americi 
Brazil,  which  is  a  kind'of  mdepcndent  repuli 
originally  colonized,  in  1570,  by  a  fet  of  ban< 
of  feveral  natiuns,  who  were  tranfported  from  ] 
togal;  and  the  country  being  farruunded 
thick  foreflsand  inacceffiblemountam^,  theyl 
threw  off  aH  dependence  on  the  'mother  cocn 
However  they  now  pay  a  fmall  tribute  of  got 
Portugal.    The  climate  is  excellent. 

(rj.)  Paul,- St,  the  capital  of  the  above  rc| 
lie,  was  built  in  15  70  ;  and  lies  la  miles  frorr 
cbaft,andaioW.'Of  Janeiro.  Lon.  45.52.  W. 
23.25.  S. 

(16.)  Paul,  St,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  B 
bbn. 

(17.)  Pavl,  St,  an  iffand  in  tbe  Indian  Oc 
Lon.  61.  2.  E.  Lat.  37.  51.S. 

(18;)  Paul,  St,  an  iOand  in  the  Oulf  of  St  I 
rence ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Cape  Breton. 

(19.)  FAtJL,  St,  a  town  of  Malu  ;  6  miles  I 
of  Malta.  . 

(10.)  PAut,  St,  Cave,  or  Grotto  of,  a  p 
in  the  ifland  of  Maita,  where  St  Paul  and  his  c 
pany  took  ftieltti*  from  the  rams,  when  the  1 
faOened  on  his  arm.  Upon  this  fp<»t  there 
church  built  by  the  famed  Alof,  de  Vignaa 
grand-malter  of  the  order,  in  1606,  a  very  h 
tome  fmall  ftni^ure. 

(11—25.)  Paul,  ST,fs  alfo  the  mmf  of5t< 
in  the  over-grown,  and  now  hnperial  Frencl 
public  f  viz.  I.  in  the  dep.  of  Mont  Blanc, 
Savoy,  and  ci-dtvant  dUchy  of  Chablais,  on 
lake  of  Geneva,  \o  miles  E.  of  Tonan :  2.  in 
df  the  Gard,  ro  miles  NE.  of  Uzes:  3.  in  th: 
the  Straits  bf  Calais,  and  late  prov.  of  Artois 
tt)iles  from  Arras ;  Lon.  2.  30.  E.  Lat.  50. 14 
4.  in  that  of  Tarn,  9  miles  NW.  of  Caune: 
that  of  Upper  Vienne ;  6  miics  S.  of  St  Leof 
and  9  SE.  of  Limoges.  It  alfo  makes  part  ol 
name  of  other  6  Frem:h  towns :  viz. 

(26.)  Paul,  St,  de  Fknouilledes,  in 
dep.  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  according  to  Ci 
weH|  but  Brookes  pbices  it  va  that  of  Gard, 
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tlfpWT.ofl4n{riied(»c,  on  the  Fgli,  amonf  the 
wrdiftf ;  jo  miles  N.  of  Montpdlier.  Lon.  3. 
jf.E.Lit.44.7.  N. 

(17.)  Pirt,  St,  de  Torr^t,  in  the  dcp.  o^thc 
tni^;44  ciUes  NN£.  uf  Tarafcon,  and  12 
nr.ofMirepblx. 
tlJPiOL,  St,  in  JOrfst,  in  th«  department 
***     and  Loire,  iZ  milts  SSW.  o\  Lyons. 
hcL,  St,  les  Romans,  in  the  rfepart- 
'  >omc,  and  dift.  ot  Ronrans  ;  4^  miics 
Romans, 
irt— ,P4UL,  St,  les  Vekces,  in  the  dep.  of 
WTir»>cd  ci.tfffanl  prov.  ct  JProvcnce  ;  7  miks 
KrfK^,  9  ENE.  of  Grafl'c,  and  4^0  SE.  of 
ii.  loo.  7.  ij.  E.  X>at.'43- 4a.  N. 

!.)Piul,St,  TroisChatbaux,  in  the  dcp. 
w»c,  and  late  prov.  of  Daupbiny,  11  miks 
rfMoffciimart,  and  13^  N.  of  Orange. 
*  *PAULii  a  learned  Roman  lady,  who  flou- 
in  rtsc  4th  crntury.    She  y/as  dtfcended 
tteSdpi 03  and  the  Gracchi,  and  added  to 
^icft  qualilies  of  the  min^  the  virtues  of 
"*  Itf.   Siic  was  well  vrrftd  in  the  H threw 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  St  }<" 
Sbf  died  A.  D.  407. 
[Pacu,  in  geography,  a  town  of  the  Italian 
it»  is  the  dep.  uf  the  Crodolo,  and  cid^- 
^yofReggio. 
f40L4,  a  towA  of  Naplei,  in  Calahria  Ci- 
thecoaft;    11  miles  ^[W..  f5f  Cofenza. 
^.E.Lat.  39. 14.  N. 

icia,  St,  an  ifland  of  Rui!i#;  in  the  Pro- 
ton, rai.  o.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  76. 54.  N^ 
a  fort  of  RuHia,  io  Caucafns. 
fc^^  a  town  ofSpatn,  in  Old  CaiHU^  f  x 
jjtof  Segovia. 

,  a  town  of  S.  Carolina  ;  €  miles  6* 

vlfiAC,  1  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
Jjf  Ac  Carnal ;  lo  miles  W,  of  St  Flour.    ' 
■*'wl\K,  a  town  of  Franct,  in  the  depart* 
Jo^5crault;  9  miles  N.  of  Ptzenan. 
*PMAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
JGarrone  ;  6  miles  SSE.  of  Villereal. 
"*  Simon,  pbyfician  to  Frederick  III.  K. 
He  pttblitlied  JFIora  Danica  ;    and 
5  on  the  uCr  and  abufe  of  Tobacco  and 
Jwdied  in  i68a,  aged  77. 
^JACUET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 
r Loire;  ^\  miles  SE.  of  Brioude,  and  \Z 
[••Par. 

ANfST^,  >  a  fed  of  heretics,  fo  called 

NISTS,    \  from  their  founder  Pau- 

«4TE^us,  a  nat»«>c  of  Samofata,  eled- 

"iof  Antioch  in  a6a.    His  dodfine  a- 

1  to  tbii :   il.at  the  Soti  and  the   Holy 

I  ■  Cod  in  the  fame  manner  as  reafon 

r  do  in  man ;  4hat  Chrift  was  born  a 

i^^hutthat  the  rtafon  or  wifdom  of  the 

y^faraded  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought 

^■^  earth,  and  inftrufted  the  nations  ; 

[f»^***^  0*1  account  of  this  union  of  the 

I  with  tlvc  man  Jefiis,  thrift  might, 

operVy,  be  caHcd  God.    He  did  not 

■the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

Nbich  realbn  the  council  of  Nice  ordcr- 

lizrd  by  him  to  be  re-baptieed.    Be- 

icd  by  Oiooyfiuft  Alcxandrinus  in  a 
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council,  h'f  al)jured  his  errors,  to  aroid  depofi- 
tion  :but  foon  after  rtfumtd  them,  and  was  de- 
pcfed  by  another  council  in  169.."— He  may  be 
coi^fidercd  as  the  father  of  the  mooernSocmians; 
and  his  errcrs  are  fevtrtly  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  whofe  creed  differs  a  little  from 
that  now  ultd,  under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church 
of  EnplanH. 

PAULICIANS,  A  branch  of  the  anciem  Mani- 
chtes,  fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Pavlus, 
an  Arminian,  in  the  7th  century  ;  who,  with  his 
brother  John,  both   of  Samowta,   formed   this 
fcct :    though  others  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  thus  called  from  another  Paulajs^  an  Af- 
menian'by  birth^  who  lived  in  the  J-eign  of  Jufti- 
nian  JI.    In  the  yth  century,  a  zealot  called  Con- 
flantine  revived  this  drooping   fe^,   which  wafi 
ready  to  t^pire  under  thtrtiEvcrity  of  the  nnpenal 
edvdls.    The  Pauliciinp,  however,  by  their  num- 
bers, and  the  countenance  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft."  But 
the  cruel  rage  of  perfeciition,  which  had  forfomc 
years  been  Upended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  in  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopnt3t,^sai)d 
iJio  the  Armenian,  who  infli^ed  capital  punifh- 
ment  on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  rcfufed  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  <;hurch.    Under  the 
emprcfs  Theodjora,  tutorefsof  the  Emp.  Michael, 
in  £451  ftveral  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Sliracens  5  but  they  were 
neither  all  exterminated  norBanilhed.    Upon  this 
they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens ; 
and  choo^^ng  for  their  chief  an  ofiiccr  of  the 
great  eft^refoUiXion  and  valour,  whole  name  was 
Carbtaj,  they  dedarcd  again  ft  the  .Greeks  a  war, 
which  wSs  clrricd  on  for  50  years  with  the  great- 
eft  vehemence  and  fury.    During  theie  comnro- 
tions,  fome  Paulicians,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
this  certurjr,  fpread  abroad^theirdodhines  among 
the  Bjilgarians  ;  many  of  thtinv  cither  from  leal, 
or  to  avoid  perfecution^  retired,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  nth  century,  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace, 
and  formed  fettlements  in  other  countries.  Theif 
firft  migration  was  into  Italy ;  whence  th<y  fcnt 
colonics  into  xnod  of  the  other  provinces  9^  Eu- 
rope, and  formed  gradually  a  confiderable  num-» 
ber  of  religious  alTemblies,  who  adhered  to  their 
do^rine,  and  who  were  afterwards  perfecutei 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs.   In  Italy  they  were  called  Pzttarmiy  from 
Pataria,    irt    Milafn,   where  thdy   held  their  af- 
femblies ;  and  Gatbari  or  Gazarit  from  Gazaria, 
or  the  LelTcr  Tartary.    In  France  they  werecaU^ 
cd  Aibigen/eji  though  their  faith  differed  widely 
from  that  of  the  Albigen(£!«,  whom  Prpteftant 
writers  generally  vindicate.    (See  Albicenses.) 
The  firft  religioir?  aflVmbly  the  PAulicians  formed 
in  Europe,  was  at  Orleans  in  I017,  in  the  reign 
of  Robert,  whett  many  of  them  were  burnt  alive* 
The  ancient  Paulicians,  accordmg  to  Photius, 
exprefl>d  tht  utmoft  abhorrence  of  Mapes  and 
his  do^ine.    The  Greek  writers  comprife  their 
errors   uniler  the  fix  folkiwing  particulars ;    i. 
They  denied  that  this  inferior  and  vifible  world 
is  the  production  of  the  fupreme  Being ;  and  they 
diftinguifh  the  Creator  of  the  World  ?nd  of  hu- 
maty  bodies  from  the  moft  high  God  who  dwells 
in  the  he^vcnii  n^  hence  (ic^ie  think,  that  they 
P  %  '  were 
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IPffT  a  W»ncb  o:  J.  G«ioP.ics  rather  than  of  tb* 
Manichacans.  a.  They  rcfufed  to  worih(p  the 
^iigm  lyl.iry.  .;.  They  retufed  to  celebrate  the 
jnftitution  of  the  Lord's  flipper.  4.  They  refuf- 
fd  tQ  ^qllow  the  pra^ice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid 
%Q  tbp  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs  a  fort  of  it  In 
gious  homage.  5.  They  rejeifted  the  books  of 
|he  Old  Teftafnent  ;  and  looktd  upon  the  writers 
pf  that  iacred  hiftprf  a»  infpircd  by  the  Creator 
pf  this  vrqrld,  md  not  by  the  fiiprcme  God,  6. 
<rhey  ejcclude'i  pftfbyt^rs  and  Hdfru  from  all  part 
|n  the  adminlftntion  of  th.^  church. 

PAiJLfEN.  St»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deo. 
pf  Upper  Loire  ;  6  miles  N|<W.  of  Puy,  and  21 
pp.  of  B»i;^udc^     '  ^  «. 

PAULIN,  a  toTvn  of  France,  in  the  department 
pf  th«:  Tarn  ;  11  miles  E.  of  Alby. 

(|.)  PAULiNA.  a  ^^oman  lady,  wife  of  Satur- 
|Mnu9«  povemjy  of  Syri;?,  in  the  u  tf  n  of  the  cffipc- 
yor  'l^iberiuf.  Her  conjugal  peart  was  difturbed* 
And  violence  was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young 
pap  named  Mundus,  who  fell  '\p  love  with  her, 

Sod  had  caiifed  her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ifis 
y  pieans  of  the  priefts  of  that  guddefs,  who  de- 
(;Iar^d  tiiat  Anubi^s  wiihed  to  conimunicate  to  h^ 
fomcthing  ot  moxnept.  Saturninus  pon?4)lained  to 
thf  cmpcfor  of  ttc  violence  which  had  been  offer- 
ed to  hts  wife ;  and  the  temple  of  Ids  was  over- 
tumtd,  and  Miuidus  baniihed,  ^c. 

(^.)  P4U;.1N  A,  wife  of  the  philofopher  SeijTECA. 
^bc  attempted  to  kill  herfeif  when  V^ro  had  or- 
dered her  buiband  to  die.  The  emperor,  howe* 
>'er,  prcyenttd  her;  and  (be  lived  fome  few  years 
after,  in  the  greatcft  melancholy. 

RAULINGSTOWN,  a  townfbjp  of  New 
York,  in  Duchcfs  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
tponuedlicut.  In  1790,  it  contained  4)88  citi? 
zens,  and  42  (laves  ;  and  in  1796,  it  bad  560  q\ia« 
Lfied  t-kdorR.  ^ 

fAULU^IlAi  in  botanyi  a  genus  of  the  trigyni^ 
order,  bV longing  to  the  o^andria  clafs  o'*  plants ; 
a.fid  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the^ad 
oirdcr,  ZrihUahe.  Us  chara^ers  arc  ihcfei'thc 
ilower  has  a  permanent  empalement,  cbmpofed 
pf  4  fmall  oyaHeaves  s  it  has  4  oblong  ovaf  per 
.  talsj  tvrice  the  fizc  of  the  empalement:  and  g 
Aort  (lamina  with  a  turbinated  germen,  having  3 
ihort  (lender  (tyle!»,  crowned  by  fpreading  ftig- 
tnas  ;  the  germen  tiirns  to  a  large  three-CQrncreci 
<:apfult  wilh  j  cells*  each  containing  one  aimoft 
<)val  feed.  Lmpjeus  reckons  7,  an^  Miller  91  fpe- 
cieii,  natives  of  the  "^cft  Indies.  . 

PAULIN'S  KILL,  a  river  of  New  Jerfcy, 
v^hich  is  navigable  for  fmaU  ye(reU,  15  miles'  to 
SufTcx  county. 

(i.)  PAULINUS,  bi(hop  of  Nola,  was  bom  at 
Bourdeaux,  about  A.  p.  3X3'  He  was  conful  of 
■Rome,  and  married  Thcraha,  who  converted  him 
10  ChriftJanity.  He  was  npadip  bi(hQp  of  NiJa, 
where  he  continued,  till  it  >vas  taken  and  facked 
ty  the  Gothi,  in  410.  He  wrote  tetters  and  Por 
^i,  with  elegance,  and  died  in  431.       ' 

(x.)  Pav LINUS,  an  SngUfli  bi(hop,  who  flni- 
^IbM  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th^ctntiiry.  He 
vas  the  apbille  or  y.)rldhire,  and  ttie  firf^  ar<^- 
|riikop  of  York,  about  ^,  D.  626.  He  built* 
^burcb  at  Aiaxo9bury«  apd  dedicated  it  to  ^t  AI^ 
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ban,  where  Imc  converted  the  Brjgawtes.  Cacul 
mentions  a  crofs  ^t  Dewfborough,  which  ij 
been  credled  to  him  with  this  infcnption,  Pa^\ 
bic  pr^dko'vit  et  uUbra'vit*  York  was  &>  fnul 
bout  this  tmie,  that  the  it  was  nut  fo  much  a 
Tmall  church  in  it,  in  which  K.  Fdwin  CouW 
baptized.  CondaiUius  made  it  a  bilhopno  P 
il.  norius  made  H  a  metropolitan  iee.  Paul 
baptiud  in  the  river  Swnle^  in.  one  day,  10 
mtu,  bcfidcs  women  and  children^  on 
coiivcifioii  of  iht  Saxonf  to  Chriftianity,  bcl 
many  at  Halyftone.  At  Walllone,  in  j^nbi 
beiland,  he  baptized  Scgbtrt, , king  of  the  ] 
Saxons.  Bede  fays,  **  Paulinus  coming  with 
king  and  queen  to  the*  royal  manor  called  Al 
brm  ("ow  Ye V ERIN),  (laid  there  36  days  \ 
them,  employed  iii  th<  duties  of  catechizing, 
f!rudting,  and  baptising  tht  people  in  the  nc 
bouring  fiver  Glen."  He  adds,  that  "he  pre 
ed  the  word  in  the  province  of  Lindi(D ;  ardj 
verted  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Lindocoll 
w:hofe  name  was  Blecca,  with  all  his  family. 
this  city  he  bu»H  a  ftone  church  of  cxon 
workmanihip,  whofe  ropf  btin^:  ruinedvonlj 
wails  arc  now  (landing."  He  alfo  fcundcc^  a 
l$;giate  church  of  prebends  near  Soutbwcl 
Nottinghamftiire,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  U 
when  lu  baptize^!  the  Coritani  in  the  Trent 

PAUUNZELLE,  a  town  o'  Upper  Saxon 
Schwartzhurg  ;  8  miles  W.  of  Rudolftadit 
20  N.  of  Coburg. 

PAULMlpR,  |amc8,  De  Grentesmeuii 
eminent  French  atithor,  born  in  Auv:c,  in  i 
He  xyent  early  into  the  army,  but  quitted  i 
Literature^  fettkd  at  Caen,  and  wa^  the  fiift 
motcr  of  its  academy.  He  puM'ftied  va 
learned  works;  particularly  Ob/ei-^'(itiot>ti  in 
mos  auilorej  Gra^cos,  Lug.  Bat.  4I0,  |668.  U« 
at  Caen,  in  1670,  aged  8> 

PAULMY,  a  town  uf  France,  in  the  de 
mei  t  of  Indre  and  Loire;  |a  miles  SM 
L"che8. 

PAULO,  Markka  celebrated  traveller,  wa| 
of  Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  wtnt j 
hifi  brother  Mitthew,  about  1255,  to  Coii^ 
nople,  in  the  reign  of  padwin  IL  In  the  c 
of  their  mercantile  travels,  having  been  fat 
biy  received  at  the  court  of  Kub^ai,  grand  | 
of  the  Tartars,  they  returned  thither  wilb 
midiaiiaries  from  R(>nve,  and  yoMng  Mark, 
young  man,  having  learned  the  different  dii 
fif  T^rtary,  was  employed  ia  embadirs  v 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  travcHing  Tai 
China,  and  other  eafttrn  countries.  At  \t 
after  a  refulence  of  17  years  at  the  court  0 
grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned  to 
own  country,  in  1295^  with  imraenfc  fortuo. 
(hort  time  after  his  return,  Mark  ferviug  his^ 
try  at  fea  again(t  the  Cenoefe,  his, galley* 
great  naval  engagement,  was  funk,  and  hi 
takim  prifoner,  and  carried  to  Genoa,  ti 
maiuecl  there  many  years  in  confinement; 
compofed  the  hi(lory  of  his  own  and  his  faj 
voyages  under  this  tit^e,  I)c!k  mara%'iglit  dcU\ 
da  hd  vidntCi  &.c. ;  printed  firfl  at  Venice,  i^ 
.1496.  In  the  writingb  of  Mark  Paulo,  thc^ 
(bi^c  thwiga  true,  and  others  Highly  incredih 
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HOLOGRAD,  a  town  of  Rvflia*  in  EkaterU 
kjflif;  j2  miks  £.  of  Ekaterinoflaf.  Loo.  53.  40^ 
LFfrro.lat.47.  lo.N. 

PiCLo  roiT  ruTUEUM,  a  tcnfe  m  the  Greek 
ifrlii,  uW  to  nprrfs  a  period  a  little  after  tbefu' 
twt.  Tberr  is  Dotking  analogous  to  this  in  the 
iii  or  anr  other  language. 

1M0\\  a  town  of  RuHia,  10  mtleft  S.  of 

MOYA^t  town  of  Ruf&a,  in  Irktitfk. 

.  XiOLOVSiC,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Voronez,  on 

If0»;  68  miles  SE.  of  Voronez.  Lon.  58.  o. 
iFemi.  Lah  50.  lo.  N. 

PAULOVSKAIA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Ekate- 
iB^et  the  Dnieper ;  31  mika  £..uf  Ekateri. 
irfzL 

h\j\,U  E4Vr  St,  a  bay  00  the  W.  coaft  of 
l^rviniodbBd ;  10  'nilet  N.  of  Bonoe  Bay. 

^AOLSBURGH,  a  townfhip  of  New  iiunp^ 
ilt,  Q  GnftoQ  coontyr  near  the  head  watcn  of 
AeAoonoofuck.  . 

hm.\  Ihano,  St,  anifland  in^the  Strait  be- 
iMi SfviboAdUnd  and  Cape  Bretoa;  i^milet 
Htf  North  C4)e.'  Loo.  60.  a.  W.  Lat.  47. 

j   Fict'j  PoiMT,  a  cape  on  the  B.  coaft  of  Bar- 
«*j;  biif  a  miJe  S.  of  Cucki^ki'j*  Point, 
j   a^Pitfi's,  St,  a  towrftiip  and  pari/h  of  $• 
|Uai,ui  CharlcAown  diftrrd ;  containing  oiVly 
l^cibK&mnd3i57  nave*,  in  1795. 
,  J*^P*^^*Si  St,  the  moft  foutheriy  of  the  Pearl 
Mii«HicOulfof  PanaIn;^      ;  , 
^(MHDLDS,  the fofundcr  of  the  PauIicians. 

(^^WL6s^J£MiLiuft;  See  iBMiLius  Pau* 

\Jffmvs  HooK^  a  fortified  poft  of  New 
G*  ^  ^^^  River,  where  it  19  aooo  yardir 
P'^Qppofitc  New  York,  where  the  Americana 
Nt<TOttti  in  1779  ^y  ^^^  Britifl).    Sec  Ame- 

\j^]  Pi^LUs  SAMoaAT£NUs,  the  foundtr  of 

^6  of  Paulianists.     (See  that  article.) 

Q.  of  palmyra,  had  a  great  eAecra  for 

account  of  his  eloquence  ;  and  he  is  faid 

nev^odelled  Chriftianity,  and  framed 

;,  chiefljr  with  a  ^icw  to  nnake  a  convert 

;  hit  (he  Anck  to  berprejudicca  in  favour 

fepALLui,  Scactvs.    See  Paul,  N*  %, 
WUNCH.  n.  /.  l^flw/r,  Fnrnch ;  panga^  Spa- 
->«ter,  Litin.]    T!ie  belly ;   the  region  of 
|BL— Dcmadts,  the  orator,  was  talkativci 
*oaId  at  hard ;  Antipater  would  fay  of  him, 
itL*^  ^  ^  CicriEcc:,  that  Jiothing  was  left 
■t?.^  tongue  and  thcpatmrh.  Bacon,-^ 
£^B<W  Matho  bom  anroad  for  air, 
^^hiputnfii  fills  his  ncw-fafhion'd  ohair. 
5,  Dryi/ea, 

iJ>Piti»CH.  V.  a.  (from  the  nbun.]    To 
r*»np  ibc  bcUyi   to  r»enterate ;   to  Uk« 
P«^ttflch;  to  erifceratc. — 
K  terhu  AluII,  dfpauiub  him  with  a  (lake. 

,  y^^  attacked  Taitbybius  wkh  fuch  might, 
^1^  had  pawK&'d  the  huge  bydropick 
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PAITNGARTENBERG,  a  town  of  Oefniattir, 
in  Auftria ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Grein. 

(1.)  Pavo,  in  aftrooomy,  the  P^aeockf  a  confte^ 
lation  in  the  fputltem  hemifphere,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  vifible  in  om*  latitude.  It  cooh 
fifls  of  14  ftars,  of  which  tbe  names  and  fituations 
sat  as  foUow : 

^-  ss 


Th«  eye  of  the 

peacock 
In  the  breafk 
In  the  right  wing 
In  the  middle 
In  the  root  of  the 
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tall, 


xo. 


firil 

fecond 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

fixth 

fcventh 
laft 


Longi- 
tude. 
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In  the  right  foot  Iv^j 

In  the  left  foot .        •     1 
SreAsTROKpMV,  §  549* 

(II.)  Pjivo,  in  ichthyology.  See  Peacock  fish. 

(IIIO  Pavo,  the  Peacocic,  in  ornithology;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallinae.  The 
head  is  covered  with  feathers  which  bend  back« 
wanls ;  the  feathers  <^  the  tail  arc  very  long,  ah4 
beautihiUy  variegated  with  eyes  of  different  cor 
k}urs.    Latham  enumerates  8  i^^ies :  "    . 

I.  Pavo  albus,  tbe  white  peacock^  js,  as  its 
name  imports,  entirely  white,  not  excepting  even 
the  eyes  of  the  train,  which  it  is  ncyerthelefs  eafy 
to  trace  out.  This,  variety  is  in  Latham's  opiniot 
more  common  in  England  than  elfewKece.  He 
met'with  two  iftftances  of  the  fenaaks  of  this  fpe* 
des  having  the  external  marks  of  the  plumage  of 
the  male.' 

%4  Pavo  Bicalcaaatus  is  larger  than  the  com^ 
mon  pheaianl.  The  bill  is  black,  but  from  the 
noftrils  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandibk  red« 
The  irides  are  yelWw.  ^he  feathers  on  tht 
crown  of  the  hea4  are  fufiicientlv  long  to  form  a 
crell,  of  a  dull  brown  colour.  The  fpace  between 
the  bill  and  eyes  is  naked*  wit^  a  few  fcattered 
hairs :  tba  fides  of  the  head  are  white :  the  neck 
is  bright  brown,  (hiated  acroTs  with  dufky  bro%v  a ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapularst  ami  vring 
coverts,  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  brown 
and  yeUowiih ;  befidcfs  Which,  each  feather  is 
B^arked  neat  the  end  with  a  roundiih  large  fpqt 
of  a  gUded  purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  an<| 
green  in  different  lights :  the  tower  pact  of  the 
back  and  run^>  arc  dotted  with  white :  all  the  un« 
der  parts  are  brown,  ft  Hated  dranfvtricif  with 
black :  the  quilla  are  duiky  ;  the  fecondafie^  ane 
marked  with  the  fame  ^t  as  the  rei^  of  the  wing ; 
the  uf>per  tail  coverts  are  longer  than  thci  tail* 
aa4  each  nvvl^ed  at  th^^d  WJ&  a  4^t  like  the 

wi^f 
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^wnig  tetters,  each  of  which  is  Airreundtd  firft 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an  o- 
•rang^e  one :  the  Irgs  aikl  claws  are  brown,  and  on 
ilhe  back  part  of  each  leg  are  two  fpurs^  one  a- 
•bove  the  other.  The  female  is  a  third  fmallcr 
Jthan  the  male*  The  head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
are  brown;  the  head  fmooth:  tht  upper  parts 
iu-e  a!f<>  brown,  and  the  feathers  marked  with  a 
^1!  "blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirty  orange :  the 
•leathers  which  cover  the  tail  arc  fiouiar ;  but 
marked  at  the  end  with  an  obfcure  duU  oval  fpot 
of  blue:  the  legs' have  oo  fpurs.  This  fpecies  is 
ot  Chinefe  origin,  and  feme  of  them  have  been 
i>roughtJ  from  China  to  England  alive,  and  have 
been  for  fooie  time  in  the  poflcflion  of  Dr  James 
M<^nro.  The  mak  is  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
icum,  in  the  finelt  prefervation.  Sonncrat  ob» 
fervcs,  that  the  bird  from  whence  his  defcnption 
was  taken^had  two  fpurs  on  one  leg,  and  three  on 
the  other.  This  muft  furcly  be  a  htfus  naturae ; 
(fpecially  as  he  fays»  it  is  the  Home  as  that  in 
kfJ'W^  pi.  67. 

3.  Pavo  Cri status,  the  common  peacock  of 
Englift  authors,  has  a  compreifcd  creft  and  foli- 
4ary  fpnr5. — It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  turkey ;  the 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
being  3  ftret  8  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two 
inches  lon^,  and  is  of  a  bro^vn  colour.  The  irides 
are  yellow.  On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  crefV, 
compofed  of  24  feathers,-  which  are  not  webbed 
except  at  the  ends,  which  are  jgildcd  green.  The 
Ihaft^s  are  of  a  whHifh  colour  5  Av\d  the  head,  neck, 
and  breaft,  are  of  a  green  gold  colour.  Over  the 
eye  there  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  and  beneath  there 
irt  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump  arc  of  a  green 
goM  colour,  glofled  over  with  copper :  the  feathers 
are  didinift,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  fhells. 
Above  the  tail  (pri^s  an  inimitable  fet  of  long 
beautiful  feathers,  adomed  with  a  variegated  eye 
at  the  end  of  each  ;  thcfe  reach  conliderably  be- 
yond the  tail  5  and  the  longeft  of  them  in  many 
birds  arc  four  fret  and  a  half  long.  This  beauti- 
ful train,  or  tAtl  as  it  is  improperly  called,  may 
ht  expanded  quite  to  a  perpendicular 'upwards  ^ 
the  will  of  the  bini.  The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath 
this  group  of  feathers,  and  confifts  of  18  grey 
brovm  feathers,  one  foot  and  a  half  lotig,  marked 
on  the  fides  wjth  rufous  greyc  the  fcapulars  and 
heifer  wing  coverts  are  rcddilh  cream-coloujr,  va* 
negated  with  black;  the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  glofled  with  green  gold:  the  grcateft  and 
baftard  wing  n^ous :  the  quills  are  alfo  rufous ; 
fome  of  them  variegated  with  rufpus,  blackifh, 
and  green  s  the  belly  and  vent  are  greeniih  black : 
the  thighs  yellowifh :  the  legs  ftout ;  thofc  of  the 
mate  fumiihed  with  a  ftrong  fpur  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  colour  of  them  %rtY 
brown.  The  female  is  rather  Icfs  than  the  n>kle. 
The  train  is  very  fhort,  being  much  fhorter  than 
the  tail,  and  icarcely  longer  than  its  coverts; 
neither  are 4 he  feathers  fbmifhed  with  eyes.  The 
crefl  on  the  head  is  fimilar  to  that  on  the  head  of 
the  male:  the  fides  of  the  head  have  a  greater 
portion  of  Whites  the  throat  and  neck  are  gfeen  : 
the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  are  cinereous 
brown :  the  breaft  is  hinged  with  white :  the  bill 
is  the  fame:  the  irides  are  lead-coloured,  th<5  legs 
are  as  in  the  male;  bu^  the  fpur  is  generally  w^t- 
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ing,  though  in  fome  birds  a  rudiment  of  one 
fcen.  In  fome  male  birds*  all  the  wing  cove| 
and  fcapulars  are  of  a  fine  deep  blue  g»cen,  t, 
glofly ;  but  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  and  qu 
are  of  the  common  colour.  Thefc  birds,  naw 
common  in  Europe,  are  of  eaftem  origin.  Tl 
are  found  wild  in  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  I 
in  the  £a(l  Indies ;  and  at  St  Helena,  Barbu 
and  other  Weft  India  iiiands.  They  arc  not 
tural  to  China ;  but  the .  are  found  in  many  p)^ 
of  Afia  and  Africa.  They  are,  however,  nowh 
fo  large  or  fo  fine  as  in  India,  in  the  nii^hba 
hood  of  the  Ganges,  whence  thcv  have  fpreaa 
to  ail  part',  increafmg  in  a  wild  rfate  inthewa 
er  dimes  5  but  requiring  care  in  the  colder  rcgi? 
In  ours,  this  fpecies  does  not  come  tp  its 
plumage  tiH  the  jdyear.  The  female  Ijys  ; 
greyilh  white  eggs;  in  hot  climates  06,  ihc 
of  thofe  of  a  turkey.  Thefe,  if  let  aTo.hc,  flie 
in  fome  fecret  pb^ce,  at  a  diftance  from  the  n 
rcfort,  to  prevent  their  being  brbkai  by  the  w 
which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them.  Tbc  i 
of  fitting  is  from  27  to  30  days.  The  youngj 
be  fed  witb  curd,  chopped  leeks,  b^ey^i 
•cxi  moiflened ;  and  arc  fond  of  graihoppers, 
fome  other  infecfts.  In  5  or  6  months  tiiey 
feed  as  the  old  one^^  on  wheat  and  barky,  j 
what  eife  they  can  pick  up  !n  the  circuit. of  i 
confinement.  They  feem  to  prefer  the  mtA\ 
vated  places  to  rooft  on  during  night ;  f'j^ 
high  trees,  tops  of  houfes,  and  the  like.  1 
cry  is  loud  and  inhanuonious ;  a  perfcd  con 
to  tbeir  extemal  beauty.  They  are  caught  i 
dia,  by  carrying  lights  to  th^  trees  where 
Tooft,  and  having  painted  reprefentations  d 
bird  prefented  to  them  at  the  fame  time;  I 
they  put  out  the  neck  to  look  at  the  figurd 
fportfman  flips  a  lioofe  over  tl^e  head,  and  1« 
his  game.  In  moft  ages  they  have  been  eftcJ 
a  falutary  food.  Hortenfuis  ga\'t  the  cxamp] 
p.ome,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  higiicft  lui 
and  fold. dear:  and  a  young  pea-cock  is  thquj 
dainty  even  in  the  prefent  times.  The  l3 
thefe  birds  is  rcckohed  by  fome  at  about  a  ?  y 
by  others  100.  '  So  beautiful  a  (pedes  of  bin 
the  peacock  could  not  long  remain  uiiknowi 
early  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  A\e  find,  amcaij 
articles  imported  jn  his  Tarfliifh  navks,  apc^ 
peacock $.  JElian  relate  ,  that  they  were  bnj 
mtb  Greece  from  fonie  barbarous  country 
that  they  were  held  n  fuch  high  efteem, 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at 
drachma?,  or  31I.  58.  lod.  At  Samoa 
Were  prefcrvcd  about  the  temple  of  Juno, 
facred  to  that  goddcfs ;  and  OeTlius,  in  his 
Attica^  c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  d 
Samian  peacpcks.  When  Alexander  was  in  j 
he  found  vaft  numbers  of  wild  ones  on  the  | 
of  the  Hyarotis ;  and  was  fo  ftnick  with 
beauty,  is  to  appoint  a  fevere  punifhment  0 
perfon  that  killed  them.  Peacocks  crefts,  i 
cieat  times,  were  among  the  ornaments  < 
kings  of  England.  Emald  de  Aclcnt  was  fiij 
king  John  in  140  palfries,  with  iack-buts,  to 
gilt  fpurs,  and  pieacocks  crefts,  (ucli  as  wou 
for  his  credit.    See  P/^r^  OCLXX. 

4.   Pavo  Muticijs  is  about  the  fiw  (j 
creft ed  peacock  j  but  the  bill  is  larger  an< 

cok* 
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dooTtd:  the  irides  are  yellow,  and  round  the 
ryt?  i!  rrd ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  an  upright 
azt  4  ioches  Jong,  anid  ihaped  fomewhat  like  an 
or  3f  corn.  The  colour  is  green  mixed  with  blue 
TTici«fl)  of  the  neck  and  head  are  greeniih,  mal-k- 
fil  wii  ipoti  of  blue,  which  have  a  Hreak  of  white 
djvi  the  middle  of  each :  the  back  is  greeniih 
libc'.tk  hreaft  is  blue  and  green  gold  mixed: 
tkbdf,  fides,  and  thighs  are  afh-colour,  marked 
i^Mfpdts,  ftreaked  with  white  on  the  belly ; 
He  ii|  coverts  and  fecondaries  are  not  unlike 
tk  tat:  the  greater  quills  arc  green,  tranfverfely 
kni  frith  black  lines,  but  growing  yellowish  to- 
ffvdi  the  ends,  where  they  are  black :  the  upper 
tttcowtiareficwerthan  thofe  of  the  common 
pcud,  but  much  longer  than  the  tail ;  they  are 
want  brown,  with  white  (hafts,  and  have  kt 
i(  end  of  each  a  large  Q>ot  gilded  in  the  middle, 
^  hfttt,  nd  liirrouncfcd  with  green :  the  legs 
IkailKotoDredv  and  not  fumhhed  with  fpurs,  or 
fcy  kivf  been  0%'erlooked  by  thofe  who  have  fcen 
KoL  The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male ;  and 
■nfcthdly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  tail  co« 
pBcch  thorter:  the  tail  is  green,  edged  with 
ft,  ad  white  (bafts.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is 
l^bcnrn  to  Europe  by  a  painting,  fent  by  the 
pjew  of  Japan  to  the  pope. 

tl^  Pato  TisETANUs  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
^RKfo,  bdfl^  about  two  feet  and  nearly  two  inch- 
^.  The  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
Icastoas:  the  irides  are  yellow:  the  head, 
hk  a!  nndcr  parts  are  afb-coloured,  marked 
lifcSidilh  lines :  the  wing  coverts,  back,  and 
J* R grey,  with  finall  white  dots;  befides 
■'^•ihe  wing  coverts  and  back  arc  large 
^^of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in  different 
^nckt  and  green  gold :  the  ouiils  and  up- 
^WTtrti  are  alfo  grey,  marked  with  black- 
*tt;  the  quills  have  two  round  blue  fpots  on 
Mr  thole  of  the  coverts  ;  on  the  outer  webs, 
"  och  tail  feather,  there  are  four  of  the 
t»oooeach  fide  the  web;  the  middle  co- 
ft  the  longed,  the  others  fhorten  by  de- 
'^lep  are  grey,  fumilhed  with  two  fpurs 
llhkt  the  fpecics  N^  a. :  the  claws  are  black- 
IVsf  fpedes  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Thibet. 
J«A  give  it  the  name  of  Cbin-tcbien'/Chi. 
WoVaiutus,  the  la'Uguted  peacock^  is 
■^  twed  between  the  common  and  white 
isd  of  courCe  varies  very  confiderably 


UjO.iS.W,  or  )  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 

^OASSAN,     5  iflaiid  of  St  Thomas   be- 

To  Portugal,  the  refidcnce  of  the  govtr- 

*ftebi(Iiop;  with  a  fort  and  a  good  har- 

^Des  under  the  equator.    Lon,  8.  30.  W. 

T^HA,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 

L  ^  MeUa,  diftrid  of  Brefcia,  and  late 

t^Brefciano. 

.   ;  MiTos,  or  Timor,  Fear,  a  .Ro- 

tjji  whofe  worlhip  was  introduced  by 

■  HofcHus,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed  a  (hrine 

^  00c  to  Pallor,  PaUne/s  \  and  there- 

f»t  found  on  the  corns  of  that  family. 

^  of  Sparta  creded  a  temple  to  Fear, 

rtribunaU  to  ftrike  an  awe  into  thofe 

''•cbfd  it.    Fear  was  likewife  woHhip- 

■tenh.    The  poets  did  not  forget  tUis 
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imaginary  deity.  Virgil  places  him  in  the  entrance 
of  hcU,  in  company  with  difeafes,  old  age,  Sec*. 
^n,  vi.  273.  Ovid  places  him  in  the  retinue  o^ 
Tifiphonc  ont  of  the  furies,  ALi,  iv.  4S5. 

*  PAUPER.  «./.  [Latin.],  A  poor  pcrfon ;  ope 
who  receives  alms. 

PAUR^DASTYL-E,  in  the  old  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  perfe^  cryftals  with  double  pyramids, 
and  no  intermediate  column,  compofed  of  la^ 
planes,  or  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  bafo 
to  baft. 

PAUSA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Vogt- 
land ;  13  miles  NNW.  of  PUuen,  and  7a  WSVV, 
of  Drefden. 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fcftival  ia 
which  were  folemn  games,  wherein  nobody  con- 
tended but  free-born  Spartans ;  in  honour  of  Piu* 
fanias  the  Spartan  general.  See  Pausanias,  N"^  i. 

(i.)  PAUSANIAS,  a  Spartan  king  and  general, 
who  (ignalifed  htmfelf  at  the  battle  of  Platsa  a* 
eainft  the  Perfiaod.  The  Greeks,  fenfible  of  hi« 
fervices,  rewarded  his  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the 
fpoils  taken  from  the  Periians.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  armies,  and  /. 
he  extended  his  conquers  in  Alia ;  but  the  haugh*  . 
tinefs  of  his  behaviour  created  him  many  enemies; 
and  the  Athenians  foon  obtamed  a  fuperiority  iu 
the  affairs  of  Greece. — Paufanias,  dilTatisBed  with 
his  countrymen,  offered  to  betray  Greece  to  the^ 
Pcrfians,  it  he  received  in  marriage,  ad  the  reward 
of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their  king.  His 
intrigues  were  difcovered  by  a  young  man  who 
was  intrufted  with  his  letters  to  Perfu,^  and  who 
refufed  to  go,  on  recolleding  that  fuch  as  had 
been  employed  in  that  office  before  had  never  re- 
turned. The  letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori  of 
Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Paufanias  was  thus  dif- 
covered. He  fled  for  &fety  to  a  temple  of  Miner- 
va ;  and  as  the  fanftity  of  the  place  fcrecned  him 
firom  the  violence  of  his  purfuers  the  facred  build- 
ing was  furrounded  with  heaps  of  ItoneB,  the  firft 
of  which  was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mo- 
ther of  the  unhappy  nian.  He  was  tlarved  t(» 
death  in  the  temple,  and  died  about  A.  A.  C.  474. 
There  was  a  feftival  inftituted  to  bis  honour,  and 
an  oration  fpoken  in  his  praife,  in  which  his  actions- 
were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of  Platxa, 
and  the  death  of  Mardonius.    See  Pavsania.  • 

(1.)  Pausanias,  a  learned  Greek  hiflorianand 
orator,  in  the  2d  century,  under  Antoninus  the 
phiiofopher.  He  was  the  difciplc  of  Hcrodes  At— 
ticus ;  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece ;  and  af-^ 
terwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defcription  of  Greecet 
in  ten  books;  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  fititw 
ation  of  places,  but  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and 
every  thing  moft  curious  and  worthy  of  know- 
ledge. Abbe  Gedoin  has  given  a  Frencly  tranfla- 
tion  of  it,  in  %  vols  4to. 

(3.)  Pausanias,  the  murderer  of  Philip  II.  of. 
Macedon.    See  Macedon,  §  9. 

(i.)*  PAUSE.  »./.  [paufe^  Fr.  paufui  Latin  v 
wftv**.]    X.  A  flop ;  a  place  or  time  of  intermiflion. 
— Neither  could  we  ever  come  to  uny  pau/e,  where- 
on to  rtft  our  afTurance  this  way.  Hooker. — 
This  gentleman 

Steps  in  to  CafTio^  and  intrtats  his^ii^.  Sbak. 
iom^paufe  and  refpitc  only  I  require.  Denh. 

—The 
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— Tb<  pnmfhTiitfnt  muft  always  be  ngoroufly  cx- 
|i£led,  and*  the  blows  hy  paufij  laid  on  till  they 
reach  the  mind.  Locke. — 

Whilil  thofc  exalted  to  primeval  light, 
Only  perceive  fofnc  little  paufi  of  joys.     Prior. 
What  paufi  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  com- 
fort bring 
TThe  names  of  wife  or  great  ?  Prior. 

—Our  difcourfe  is  not  kept  up  in  conVerfation,  but 
fells  into  more  pattfii  and  intervals  than  in  onr 
neighbouring  countries.  SpcSator,  %.  Sufpenfc; 
doubt.— 

1  ftatid  in  paufi  where  I  Ihall  firft  begin.  SbaJk. 
3.  Break ;  paragraph ;  apparent  feparation  of  the 
parts  of  a  difcourfe. — He  writes  with  warmth, 
which  ulualiy  neglcAs  method,  and  thofc  parti- 
tions and  pati/ej  which  men,  educated  in  the 
fchools,  obfervt.  Locke.  4.  Place  of  fufpcnding 
the  voice  marked  in  writmg  thus  — .  5.  A  ftop 
or  intermiflion  in  mufick. 

(1.)  vf  Pause  is  a  cefTation  in  fpeaking,  finging, 
playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufc  of  pointing  in 
jra;nmar  is  to  make  proper  paufes.  There  is  a 
panfe  m  tbe  micldle  of  each  verfe ;  in  an  hemiftich, 
called  A  rrjl  or  repofi.  Sec  Poetry,  and  Read- 
IKG.  • 

*  To  PAusf..  V.  n.  X.  To  wait  5  to  ftop;  not 
to  proceed ;  to  forbear  for  a  time,  ufcd  both  of 
^eech  and  a<5Hon. — 

Tarry ;  paufi  a  day  or  two.  Shak. 
While  1  paufif  ferve  in  your  harmony.  S.bak. 
Paujht^  a  while,  thus  to  hcrfclf  Ihe  muhM. 

Milton. 
Here  th'  archangel  paus'df 
Between  a  world  dcftroy'd  and  world  re^lorM. 

Mihcn. 
A.  To  deliberate.— 

Other  offenders  we  will  paufi  upon.  Sbak. 
— Solyman  paufing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  fuf- 
lered  hhnfclf  to  be  intreated.  Knollej.  3.  To  be 
intermitted. — 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir, 
And  the  laft  words,  that  duft  to  duft  convey'd ! 

TickeL 
•PAUSER.  n.f.  Ifrom^ai^.]  He  wLopaufes; 
he  who  deliberates.— 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outnms  the  paufir^  reafon.  Macbeth, 

PAUSIAS,  a  famous  ancient  painter,  the  in- 
ventor of  Encaustic  Painting,  was  a  native 
of  Sicyon.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Pamphilns,  and 
ftourilhed  about  A.  A.  C.  352.  He  drew  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  his  miftrefs  dycere,  for  which 
Liicdllns  gave  two  talents.  The  Sicyonians  being 
obliged  to  fell  his  piftt^res  to  clear  an  enofmous 
debt,  they  were  all  purchaftd  by  M.  Scaurps,  the 
Roman. 

PAUSILIPPO,  a  t^:kbrated  mountain  of  Na- 
ples, 5  miles  from  Puzzoli,  famous  for  its  grotto, 
or  rather  its  fubterranean  paflage  through  it,  near 
a  mile  long,  about  ao  feet  broad,  and  from  30  to 
40  in  height.  The  gentry  generally  drive  through 
It  with  torches ;  but  the  country  people  find  their 
tvay  with  little  dtflSculty,  by  the  light  which  en- 
ter at  each  end ;  and  by  two  holes  pierced  thro* 
the  mountain  from  the  top,  near  the  middle  of 
the  paflage.    On  this  motintftin  is  the  tomb  of 
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Trrgil,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  brcrlhadd 
an  ancient  hiird  tree. 
PAUSILYPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Pai 

LIPPO. 

PADTITCKEE.    SeePaTUCKET. 

PAUTZKE,  a  town  of  W.  Prullia,  ia  Po 
relia ;  25  milc^NW.  of  Dantzick.  It  was  t^ 
by  the  Danes,  in  14641  after  a  long  fiegc ;  hy 
Swedes  in  1626 ;  and  by  the  Poles,  in  1627. 1 
ig.  41.  E.  Lat.  45-  44.  N.  \ 

PAUXIS,  a  fort  of  Brazil,  in  Para,  on  th< 
bank  of.  the  Amazon.  JLon.4o.  56.  W.  La 
30.  S. 

PAUZANNE,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in 
dep.  of  Lower  Loire ;  12  miles  SW.  of  Nam 

PAUZEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bok| 
10  mjles  E.  of  Jung-Bunzel. 

PAIJZK.  See  Pai/tzke. 

♦  PAW.  n.fi  [pa^en,  Wclfh.]  i.  The  foot 
bcaft  of  prey. — 

One  cboTe  his  ground, 
WTicnce  rulhiog  he  might  fureft  feizc  1 

both, 
GripM  in  each  paw.  Milton  i  Par, 

-^Tlie  bear  jroes  backward  into' his  den  thai 
hunter  rather  miflakcs  than  finds  the  way  \ 
paw.  Holj'dajf.— The  bee  and  ferpeat  know 
ftings,  and  the  bear  the  ufe  of  his  paws, 
againjt  Atheifm. — If  lions  had  been  brought 
painting,  where  you  have  one  liOn  under  (h^ 
of  a  man,  you  (hould  have  had  twenty  mcai 
ibtpaw  of  a  lion.  VEJf range. — 

Bpth  their  paws  are  ^eu'd  on  the  pre 

2.  Hand.  In  contempt. —  1 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  implorirtg 

And  lay  your  pawi  upon  him  without  ro 

(t.)*7o  Paw.  v.  n.  ffrom  the  noun.]  To 
the  fore  foot  along  the  ground.— 
'I'he  fiery  courfcr, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trtmbiing  with  dc 
Shifls  place,  aiid/a^i,  and  hopes  thcpn 

♦  fight. 

Th'  impatient  courier  pants  in  every  ^ 
And  pawing,  fccms  to  beat  the  diltant  p 

— Once,  a  fiery  horfe,^i*tt;/urg'  with  his  hoof, 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief-  S^wiji. 

{i.)fTo  Paw.  v.  a.  ti  To  ftnkc  with  a 
ftroke  of  the  fore  foot. — 

His  hot  courfcr  ^<z^Vth'  Hangarian  1 

i.  To  handle  roughly.  3.  To  fawn;  to 
jiifi/l 

(3.)  To  Paw,  v.  a.  in  the  manege.  A  I 
faid  to  paw  the  ground,  when,  bis  leg 
either  tired  ot  painful,  he  does  not  reil 
pon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  h\irt  hlmfel 
walks.* 

♦  PAWED,  fli^.lfirom  paw.]  i.  Hacf'm^ 
%.  Broad  fortted. 

PAWING,  a  town  of  Eaft  Friefcland,  n 
-Ems ;  3  miles  S.  of  Emden. 

PAWLET,  a  town  lb  ip  of  Vermont,  h 
land  county,  containing  1458  citizens,  in  1 

(j.)  •  PAWN,  n.fi  \^an<U  Dutch ;  pw,  ¥ 
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I  Sofflrthinir  given  to  pledge  as  a  fecurity  for 
fflowr  borrowrfij,  or  promife  made. — 

Htroath  for  loTe,  her  honour's  pawn,  Shak, 
-A>  far  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
,  i^fmi  without  ufc ;  or  they  will  look  for 
ikijf^iiurc.  Baron. — H«s  very  word  will  coun- 
lenritlie  boncJ  or  pa^n  of  another.  HtxweL-^ 
Bci'itkrcry  heart,  and  foul,  and  life-biood  of 
Cowj^florv  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
,  i^&er  bufb^nds  to-rcdcem  them.  Drjden,  a. 

Iktbtf  of  being  pledged. — 
I      5*ict  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn.        Sbak, 
I      Idnm  from  broking  pawn  the  blemiih'd 
)        cruwn.  Sbak. 

>icoaiau)o  man  at  chefs. — 
i     Herd  a  pa^wn  admire. 
Put  ftij!  advancing  higher, 
Aiiopof  ail  became 

Afl^hcf  ibin^  and  natoe.  Cowlej. 

u-1  Pawn  is  derived  a  pu^o^  quia  res  qu^  pig- 
Jtr  iistary  pit^rf^  vel  mafiu  tradwitur.    The  par- 
ing pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
w;  thff  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that 
pftapTO  ID  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be 
Jtaii  execution  for  his  debt ;  neither  may  they 
V^  be  pot  \vi  execution  till  the  debt  for 
•^tiJey  arc  pawned  is  fitisfied.    If  the  pawn 
l«ap,aml  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is  not  an- 
^!^;  Ibou^b  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing,  as 
Jt^dintdi,  &c.  tfiat  will  not  be  the  worfi:  for 
jjiygiwljich  he  may  do,  it  is  at. his  peril ;  and 
'•'^fobbfd,  he  is  anfwerable  to  the  owner,  as 
rjjoccafioned  the  lofs,  &c.     If  the  pawn 
MWanaturc  that  the  Jteeping  is  a  charge  to 
*  ^^,  as  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  5cc.  he  may 
■*«««,  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  ITi.ill 
|#ttntoa»peDce  for  his  keeping.    Things  which 
Pi^wthc  worle  by  uling,  as  apparel,  &c*  he 

"Piwji.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pledge ; 
ij»empl«igc.    It  \%  now  fcldom  ufcd  but  of 
"?Kgi«tn  for  money. — 
,^  I  hold  it  cowardice 

^  mifbuftful,  where  a  noble  heart 
**  t^f^Tid  an  opeii  baud  in  fign  of  love. 
■.  Shak. 

«»Ifad  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  'till 
■^kotV  his  horfes.  Sbak.  Mem  Wives. -^ 
»»M*fliiown  ray  Jife  for  him,  that  he  hath 
'^^'ofcd  my  afFedion  to  your  honour.  Shak. 
^'li  you  thus  break  your  faith  ?— 
i>w^  you  none.  Shak. 

^"J>aw  the  little  blood  which  I  ha?e  left, 
"J?»€  the  innocent.  Sbak. 

^  *  ticar  rem  -mbrance  of  that  fatal  gl.inc^, 
^f'Krh  he  lately  pawned  his  heart.     H  alien 
k^  "^"^l  before  had  mortgaged  her  rftate, 
*»>«wV  'ihc  lad  rcihainuig  piece  of  plate. 
^  Drjden. 

r^Pirtof  the  nation  impawned  to  the  other. 

^l****»otKJU  n.f,  [pawn  zndbrokeK]  One 

J5^*  aoncy  upon  pledge.— Thofc  money- 

^r'^tf^m  to  h^ve  been  liuic  better  than  our 

SJ^H,  n.  f,    One  who  lends  On  pawns. 

I^JPWAI  AMiES,  a  oation  of  N.  Amc- 

'T*^^4.who  re  fide  inthcNoith-WtAcnl 
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Territory,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Jofephi 
They  have  aoo  warriors.  They  ceded  to  thtf 
United  States  a  traft  of  6  miles  fquare, 

PAX,  the  goddefs  of  Peace,  among  the  art* 
cients.  The-Alhciwans  erected  a  Itatue  of  hct# 
reprefenting  her  as  holding  pLUTiis,  the  god  or 
wealth,  in  her  lap.  They  alfo  firft  ere^ed  an  aU 
tar  to  her,  after  Cimon's  vidory  over  the  Perfi- 
ans  }  fPlut.)  or  after  that  of  TimotlicUa  over  the 
Spartans.  (Nepos.)  The  Romans  rep^<*<<?'^ted 
her  with  an  oiive  branch  in  the  one  hand,  and 
the  horfl  of  plenty  in  the  other.  See  Peace,  ^  j* 

PAXARO,    )  or  Paxaro  Nigro,  an  ifland, 

PAX.\ROS,  \  or  clufter  of  iflands,  near  th« 
coaft  of  California,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Loii 
120.  45.  VV.  Lat.  29.  30.  to  30.'  18.  S. 

PAXIMADES,  an  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Candia.    Lon.  4a.  29.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  34.  ^4-  i^'» 

(i.)  PAXTON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Ber- 
wickfhire,  on  the  Tweed,  in  Hutton  pariih  y  con* 
taining  171  inhabitants  in  179 1. 

(».)  Pax  TON,  a  townfhip  of  Mafiachufetts,  in 
Worcefttr  county ;   8  miles  W.  of  Worceftert 
and  59  SW.  of  Bofton.    It  had  558  citizens  ii» 
.1795- 

(3.)Paxton,  Lower,  )  twotownfhipsof  Penn- 

U.JPaxton,  Upper,  i  fylvania,  in  Dauphiij 
County. 

PAXU,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  \% 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  good  harbour; 
yet  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  pirates.  It  is 
8  miles  SE.  of  Corfu.  Lon.  38.  7.  E.  Ferro,  Lat» 
39.  21.  N. 

*  PAY*  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  Wages;  hirej 
money  given  in  return  for  fervice. — 

Come  on>  brave  foidiersi  doub(  not  of  thC 
day ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay, 

Shak. 
—There  is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got. 
VEJlrange. — Money,  mftcad  of  coming  over  for 
the  pay  of  the  army;  has  been  traofmitted  thithef 
ff»r  the  pay  oi  tbofe  forces  called  from  thence* 
Temple.-^ 

Here  only  merit  conftant  pay  receives.    Pop^p 

*  To  Pay.  v.  a,  [paicr,  Fr.  apagar,  SpaniOj ;. 
pacarey  I/at.]  i.  To  difcharge  a  debt.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  debts  of  duty,  as  well  as  debts  of  com* 
merer. — 

You  bayc  done  enough,  and  have  perfotm'd 

A  faint  like  forrow  ;  and  indeed  paid  down 

More  penitence,  than  done  tre'pafs-  Shak* 

Youc  fon  has  paid  a  folditr's  debt.         Shak* 

— She  does  u  h^t  (lie  will,  fay  what  ihc  will;  tak<r 

iWfPay  ail-  Sbak.—^ 

The  king  and  prince 
Then^«/«/ their  offerings.  Ihydctu 

— An  hundred  talents  otlilver  did  the  children  tii 
Ammon  pay,  %  Cbron.  xxvii.  5. — This  thy  have  I 
paid  my  vows,  Prcnrrbs,  vii,  14..  2.  It  is  oppoU 
ed  to  borroQv, — The  wickt*d  borroweth,  and^^'* 
eth  not  akfain.  Pjahm.  3.  To  difmifs  MVit  to  whom 
any  thing  is  due  with  his  rnoney  :  as,  he  had  paid 
his  labourers.  4.  To  atone;  to  make  amende 
by  fulfrring  :  with  for  before  the  caufe  of  pay- 
ment.—  f 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  fort.  Sbak. 
f  ;;id  ^lumctheus*  wlu^fc  uutam'd  defire 

ft  ^ivai'i 
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RivalM  the  fun  with  hia  own  heav'nly  fire,  j 

No^  doomM  the  Scythian  vulturc*»  cndlcfs 
prey, 

Severely  pays  for  ;inimating  clay.  Rcfcommon. 
—Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  a<fl  according  to 
the  refult  of  their  debates,  affd  often ^ay /or  thtir 
tnidakes  with  their  heads,  found  thofc  fchoiaftick 
forms  of  little  ufe  to  difcovei"  tiiith.  /  ocke.  5.  To 
beat. — 1  follow  d  me  ciofe,  and,  with  a  thoHght, 
feven  of  the  eleven  I  paid.  Shak. — 

forty  things  more,  my  friends,  which  you 
know  tntfe, 

for  which,  or  pay  me  qtrickly,  or  1*11  pay  you. 

Ben  JonJoT:^ 
i.  To  reward  ;  to  recompenfe. — 

She  I  love,  or  Jatighs  at  all  my  pain. 

Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,   and  pays  mc 
with  difdain.  Diydert. 

7.  To  give  the  equivalent  fofr  any  thing  bought, 
—Riches  are  got  by  confi/ming  Icfs  of  foreign 
Commodities,  than  what  by  commodities  or  \at* 
hour  is  paid^Xi  Locke. — It  is  very  poflible  for  a 
^n  that  lives  by  cheating,  to  be  very  pun^aal 
v&  paying  for  what  he  buys,  tativ. 
,  *  PAYABLE,  adj.  ^jtaiabh,  Fr.  from  pay.]  t. 
i)ue;  to  be  paid. — ^The  marriage-money,  the 
princefs  broughtf  was  payable  ten  days  after  the 
^lemnization.  Bacon. — The  farmer  rates  or  com- 
pounds the  fams  of  money  payable  to  her  majef- 
ty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands,  made  whhout  or 
by  licences  Bacon,  a.  Such  as  there  is  power  to 
j^ay. — ^Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  poor- 
eft.  South. 

*  Payday,  n.  f.  [pay  and  day.]  Day  on  which 
debts  are  to  be  difcharged,  or  wages  paid.— La- 
Wurers  pay  away  all  the^  wages,  and  UVe  upon 
truft  tiii  xx^yii  payday.  Locke, 

'  PAYENGAUT,  or  Coimbetore,  a  diftrift 
of  Indoftan,  in  Myfore,  on  the  Malabar  coaft. 
See  CoiMBETTOKB,  N"  I,  and  Mysore,  N*^  x 
and  1. 

«  PAYER,  n.  J.  [paieuTt  Fr.  from  pay.]  One 
that  pays. 

PAYERNE,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 
In  Berne;  12  miles  SW.  of  Berne, 

PAYJAN,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Truxillo. 

(i.)  PAlfMAGO,  a  fortrefs  of  Portugal,  in  Ef- 
tremadnra,  on  the  ki  coaft  4^  mHes  SSE.  of  Pe- 
niche. 

(a.)  Paymago,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Seville,  on 
the  n-ontiers  of  Portugal,  3J  miles  K.  of  Aya- 
inorte.  . 

*  PAYMASTER.  «./.  [pay  and  ma^er.]  One 
who  is  to  pay ;  one  from  whom  wages  or  reward 
is  received^— Ho wlbcfcr  they  may  bear  fail  for  a 
time,  yet  arc  they  fo  fure  pajmafters  in  the  end, 
that  few  have  held  oUt  their  lives  fafely.  Hay* 
mford.'^if  we  defirc  that  God  ihould  approve  us, 
it  is  a  fign  we  do  hi&  work,  and  expe^  him  oar 
fayma/fer.  Taylors 

*  PAYMENT,  fi./.  [from  pay.]  i.  fhe  aa 
of  paying. — No  man  cnvieth  the  payment  of  a 
debt*  Bacon,  a.  The  thing  given  in  difcharge  of 
debt  or  promife. — 

Thy  huiband 
Craves  n<5  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fatf  looks,  and  true  obedience ; 
Too  little  payment  for  fo  ^reat  a  debt.      SbaJki 
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3.  A  reward. — 

Give  her  an  hundred  mark«# 

— An   hundred   maik»  I    by  this  Hgbt  I'll 
more. 

An  ordinary  groom  is  for  fuch  payment*  Sl\ 
—He  that  would  wndt-rftand  the  falfchood  i 
deceit  of  ftn  thoroughly,  mnft  compare  its  j 
miles  and  its  payments  together. — 4.  Chaftifcnn 
found  beiitinv'.  jiin^tworth. 

(i.)  PAYNE,  NcvU,  an  Englifh  dram^ttic  1 
tcr,  who  flouriihcd  under  Charles  II.  He  p 
liflied  3  plays,  viz.  i.  The  F.ital  Jealoufy;  a 
gt^y  ;  4to,  1673.  a.  The  Morning  Ramble; 
the  Town  Humours,  a  comedy;  410,  1673. 
The   fiege  of  Conftantinople ;   a  tragedy,  \ 

(a.)  Payn  E,  Roger,  a  late  eminent  Englifh  bo 
binder,  the  ftrft  of  hrs  profrfiion,  who  introdu 
a  ftyle  of  binding  that  united  elegance  with  di 
bility.  The  ornament?  ufed  by  him  were  n^\ 
priated  to  the  fubjcdt.  His  m.iftcr- piece  wis 
jSjchylusi  the  decorations  of  which  were  ftf 
beyond  dcfcription.  The  binding  of  this  t 
cod  Earl  Spenccr^/«w  guineas.  He  died  hi  i; 
n^atkins. 

PAYO,  St,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in1>ai 
Montes,  18  miles  W.  of  Miranda  de  Duero. 

PAYllABA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  iu  the  Noi 
diviAoii. 

(r*)  PAYS,  Renatus  Le,  a  French  poet, 
Nantz,  in  1^36.     He  was  comptrofler  gci 
rmpofts,  in  provcncc.  |He  publifhed  a  mifcci 
in  profe  and  vcr(e,  entitled,  Amities^,  Ammrs 
Amourettes. 

(2.)  Pays,  or  Pafs.    See  Pais. 

*  To  PAYSE.  V.  n.  [Ufcd  by  ^enfcriox  ft 
To  balance. — 

Ne  tvas  it  ifland  then,  ne  was  iipays^J 
.  Amid  the  ocean  waves.  SpH 

*  VAYStK.  n./.  [for  poi/er.]  One  that  wei; 
—To  manage  this  coinage,  porters  bear  the 
fay%ere  weigh  it.  Care*w» 

PAYTA.    See  Paita. 

(i.)  PAZ/  or  La  Paz,  a  province  and 
biiliopric  of  Peru,  in  Buenos  Ay  res  or  Chat; 
full  di  mountains,  which  are  fuppofcd  to  aT 
with  gold  ;  for  a  crag  of  one  of  them,  call 
linfa/iif  being  broken  off  fome  years  ago,  by  a 
of  lightnfng,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  was  ' 
among  the  fragments,  that  it  was  fold  for 
time  after  at  8  dollars  per  ounce.    But  the 
of  thefe  moijntains  being  conftantiy  covered 
fnotr  and  ice,  no  attexfipt  has  b<?en  rftadc  to 
amine.    In  1730,  an  Indian,  while  bathina 
river,  near  the  city,  found  a  piece  of  gol 
large,  that  the  Marqtiis  of  Caftel  Fuertc  gave 
12,000  dollars  for  it,  and  fent  it  to  the  fan) 
Spain. 

(a.)  Paz,  the  capital  of  the  above  provinrt 
feated  among  the  mountains,  on  the  fide  of  a 
ley,  36  miles  from  the  Cordilleras,  through  wl 
3  large  river  flows,  which  often  brings  down  i 
from  the  mountains.  This  city  canuins  a  ca^ 
dral,  4  churches,  a  college,  an  hofpital,  fc* 
convtinttt,  and  about  a 0,000  inhabitants.  It 
180  miles  N.  of  Plata,  and  350  SE.  of  Cu 
Lon.  64*  30.  W*  Lat#  15.  59.  S. 

PAZCUAP 
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PAZCUARO,  or  /  h  la^^  of  Mexico,  ou  the 

PAZyUARO,  5  E.  bank  of  which  the  city 
iit;r;l   Set  Mexico,  N^  I.  2,  15. 

PAZZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Un^»,  19  nf!c?  E.  of  Oiracc. 

PVZZV,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  Ro- 
ru'ii,w^r  C^iiipoli,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  Lon. 
lij^L  Lat.  40-  ,73.  N. 

!/.;  PE,  or  Pkde  Scala,  a  town  of  Mantimc 
Ail: J,  a  the  ViccntiJio,  one  of  the  Scttc  Com- 

1  Pi,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
'ir  Upper  Pyrenees,  7  miles  N.  of  Argelle/,  and 
♦  W'.rfLourde. 

J.'  •  PEA.»./  Ipf/um^  Latin;  ptfit,  Saxon  ; 
>j,  French.)  A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flow- 
tr,  indofli  of  hi*  tmpalement  rifes  the  pointal, 
i*!rb  becomes  a  bng^  pod  full  of  roundifh  fec<8; 
Uic  lilhare  fillulous  and  weak,  and  fecm  to  per- 
intc  tb«  kafes  by  which  they  are  embraced  ; 
•iCuhcrieaTts  prow  by  pairs  along  the  mid  rib, 
•Aflf  io  a  tcodriJ.  The  fpecic<*  arc  16  :  i.  The 
frt/rprdtn  pea,  with  white  flowers  and  fruit. 
IHcopir  pea.  3.  Dwarf  pea.  4.  French  dwarf 
fci.  ;.  ?«ra  with  an  cfculent  hu(k.  6.  Sickle 
Fi.  7.  Common  white  pea,  8.  Green  round- 
nijw.  9,  Grey  pea.  xo.  Maple  rouncival  pea. 
»i.  kofif  pta.  -It.  Spanifli  moretto  pea.  13. 
Hr^mit  or  Dutch  admiral  pea.  14.  IJnioQ  pea, 
tjSrapo.    16.  Pig  pea.  Afi//^. 

WPia,  m  botany.     See  Pi  sum. 

(j'PuChici.    See  Cicer. 

U^  ha, Everlasting.  See  LATHVRtJS,  K^ 

a)  I. 

ir'Pii.HBART.  See  Cardiqspermum. 

(i  Pa,  Heath,  See  Orobus. 

(:•  Pii,PiGEOKi.  Sec  Cytisus,  N*  I,  f  2, 

J^   Pli,  SWEET-SCEHTiD.     ScC  LaTHYRUS, 

iVPu.TAXGiPR.  See  Lathyrus,  N^  II,  §  j. 

t^-'  Pu,  Winged.     Stc  Lotus,  N'  I,  §  6. 

^^-  •PEACE.  »./.  [/Mix.  French  ;  pax,  Lat.] 
^tffprtc  from  war. — Prefer\-e  us  in  peace;  fo 
pfr^  M  in  peaccf  that  war  may  be  alwayQ  odi- 

<^J  tic  northern  world  lies  huih'd  in  pe/tce. 
^,  Addifon, 

^(pifl  firDtn  fuits  or  difturbance^. — The  king 
*e«Hrti  that  Shtrbom  ftiouid  hold  his  land 
■J«^-  ha^i.  3.  Reft  from  any  commotion. 
►  ■i  srfi  from  ri«>t»  or  tumiilts.^- 

^^  peace  upon  your  lives.  SJlktk* 

iJiiiletnWed  here  in  arms  againft  God's  peac£ 
Jt^kintf'f.  5/w*. — Shallow,  you  have  your- 
■"wagiMtcr  lighter,  though  now  a  man  of 
J-^.  5.  Reconcilmtk>n  of  differences. — 
lYfem  make  peace  with  me.  I/aMby  xxvii.  5. 
*A«U  not  hoftiic.— If  I  have  rewarded  evil 
*»t«n  that  was  at  peace  with  me,  let  the  ene- 
■T  Porfecwtc  my  foui.  P/atm  vii.  4.— There  be 
^^*^peaic:  or  unities.  Bacon.  7.  Reft  ;  quiet ; 
^^:  freedom  from  terrour;  heavenly  reft. — 

"cD,  peace  be  with  him,  that  hath  made  us 

tcaty! 

J^'  be  with  usieft  we  be  heavier !     S&ak. 

P^  h:  uato  thee,  fear  not.  yudg,  vi.  aj. — 

^-^Udof  hope  fill  you  with  ail  juy  ^nd  prace 
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•I  believing.  Rem.  xv.  13.— Religion  direAs  nB 
rather  to  fecqre  inward  pe/ice  tnan.  outward  cafe. 
Tillotfon,  8. Silence;  fupprelTion  of  ihe  thoughts.— 
'Twill  oiii\—lp€ace! 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air.  Shakf 
—He  afked  in  fcorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who 
was  a  freed  fervant  of  Scri^onianus;  I  pray.  Sir, 
if  Scribonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  wouid 
you  have  done?  he  anfwered,  I  would  have  ftood 
behind  hts  chair  and  held  my  peace.  Baton. — 

She  faid;  and  held  herj^rtfr.  Drjdft* 

9.  [In  law.}  That  general  fecurity  and  quiet  which 
the  king  warrai^ts  to  his  fubjc^s,  and  of  which 
he  therefore  avenges  the  violation  \  every  forcible 
injury  is  a  breach  of  the  king's  peacA^ 

(1.)  •Peace,  interjeifion.  A  word  commanding 
filence.-»/Vflfe/  fear,  thou  comeft  tQOi  late,  yifip^ 
already  the  arm  is  taken,  Sidney.-^ 

Hark!  peace! 
^  It  was  the  owl  that  lliriek'd.  Sbak. 

^      Peace  k  good  reader  do  not  weep ; 

Peace!  the  lovers  are  afleep.  Crajba<u^* 

But  peace^  I  muft  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  higheft  difpenfatioi).  Milton. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  wa.ves,  and,  thou  deep* 
peace  ! 
Said  then  th'  pmnific  worvf.^  Milton. 

I  prythee  peace  I 
Perhaps  ftie  thinks  tl)ey  are  too  near  of  blh^>d. 

Drydrvk 

(3.)  Peace,  in  geography,  an  i<|and  near  the 
coaft  of  Nova  Scotia;  a  little  tathe  S.  ot  Mira- 
chi  Point. 

(4.)  Peace,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  tuni 
into  Slave  .HiVer,  %o  miles  N.  of  Lake  Athapcf- 
c6w. 

(5.)  Peace,  Temple  of,  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Rome,  which  was  confumed  by  fire  A.D.  191 ; 
produced,  as  fomc  writers  fuppofc,  by  a  lligh^ 
earthquake,  for  no  thunder  was  heara  at  the 
time.  Dio  Caftius,  howev-r,  fu">p  fes  that  it  be- 
gan in  the  adjoining  houlert.  IW  that  as  it  will| 
the  temple,  with  ;»ll  the  furniupding  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  afhes.  Th;it  ma^ificent  ftrifc- 
ture  had  been  raifed  by  Vefpafian  after  the  de- 
ftruAion  of  Jerufaiem,  and  enriched  with  the 
fpoiis  and  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 
The  ancients  fpeak  of  it  as  ant  oi  the  moit  ftately  • 
buiidingA  in  Rome,  There  men  of  learning  ufed 
to  hold  their  aflembties,  and  lodge  their  writings,  • 
as  many  others  depoRted  thtir  jewels,,  and  what- 
ever  clfe  they  eftecmed  of  gre^t  value.  Jt  war* 
like  wife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the 
fpices  brought*  by  the  Roman  merchants  out  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia;  fo  that  many  rich  perfons 
were  reduted  to  beggary,  al(  their  valuable  ef- 
fv'^s  and  treafures  being  cocvTumed  ia  one  nighty 
with  the  temple. 

•  PEA4^KABLE,  ^j>  [from  peace.]  i.Free  firom 
war;  free  trom  tumult. — The  reformation  of 
England  was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner  by 
thefuprcme  power  in  parliament.  ^<k;//).  a.  Quiet; 
undifturbed.— The  laws  were  tirft  intended  fo« 
the  reformation  of  abufes  and  peaceable  conti- 
nuance of  the  fubjedt.  J^penfer. — 

Lie,  Philo,  untoucn'd  on  my  peaceable  fhcff. 

Pri*ir. 
Q\  1.  Not 
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|.  Not  violent ;  not  bioody.— The  Chaldeans  flat- 
tered both  Casfar  and  Pompcy  with  long  lives  and 
A  happy  and  peaeeable  death ;  both  which  fell  out 
extremely  contrary.  Hale,  4.  Not  quarrelfomc ; 
not  turbulcnt-^The  mo^  peaceable  way  for  you, 
if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  ihew  himfclf. 
£bak. — Thefe  men  strc  peaceable,  Genejii  xitxiv.ai, 
^  ♦  PEACEABLENE5S.  »./,  [Irom  peaceable.] 
Quietncfs ;  difpofition  to  peace. — Plant  in  us  all 
thofr  precious  fruits  of  piety,  juftice,  and  chanty, 
^^  pfactiibUne/s*  Hammond* 

♦  PEA.CEABLY.    ad'v.    [from   peaeeabU.]  ^  i* 
Without  war ;  without  tumult. — 

It  (hould  to  her  remain, 
Who  peaceably  the  fame  long  time  (iid  weld, 

'  Spcnfer. 

t»  Without  tumults  or  commotion. — The  balance 
of  power  was  provided  for,  eifc  Pifidratus  could 
never  have  governed  iopeaeeablj.  Swift.  3.  With- 
out diftnrhance. —   , 

Diftnri^  him  not,  let  him  ^^U  peaceably,  ^hak. 

♦  PEACEFUL. ^/.(^i^tftt' and >//.j  i.  Quiet; 
Dot  in  war ;  a  poetical  word. — 

Peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms.        Drjden. 
%,  Pacifick ;.  mild, —  . 

As  0I1C  difarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  loft ; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraisM  her  foon. 

Milton. 
The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love.  J)ryd. 
3.  Undifturbed  ;  ftill  ;  fecurc. — 

Succeeding  nw)narch»  heard  the  fulje^s cries, 
.  Nor  faw  difpleas'd  the  /war^^ cottage  rife../^. 

♦  PEACEFULLY,  adv,  ifrum  peaceful,]  u 
Without  war.    a.  Quietly;  without  difiurbance. 

Owr  loved  c^rth,'  whert:  peacefully  wt:  flept. 

DrydeHn 
^.  Mildly ;  gently,      . 

^PEACEFULNESS. iT^.  ifrom pfacejul.]  Quiet; 
freedom  from  war  or  «lifti|ibance. 

*PfiACEMAKG&.  n>f.  {peacr  And  maJter.]  One 
who  reconciles  differences. — 

Blelfed  are  the  peacemaketA.  StaJt. 

Think  us, 
Thofe  we  ptoichy  pt4iemaker4,  friends  and  fcr- 
vaiits.  .  ^  Shak. 

♦  PfiACE-Off BRING,  n.f  [peace  and  ojf^er.] 
Among  the  Jews,  a  facrifice  or. gift  offered  to 
f]rod  for  atonemfut  and  reconciliation  for  a  crime 
or  offence^ — A  facriftce  oi  peace- (^eriffg  oiler  with- 
out blcmiih*  JU'v*  iii.  |. 

"^  Peace  PARTED,  adj,  [peace  and  p^irtcd.]  Dif- 
Iniutd  frqm  the  worUl  in  peace. — 

We  (hoy  Id  proph^ne  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  fing  a  requiem,  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As  to  peaceparte4  fouh.  Sl>ak,  Hamlet. 

(1.)  •  PEACH,  ft, J.  [pffchei  Vx,  malum  perfcum^ 
Lat.)  A  tree  and  fi  u?i. — In  his  left  hana  a  haudful 
pf  millet,  with'i!  carrying  a  cornucopise- of  ripe 
peaches^  peafs  and  pomegranates.  Peackam. — 
Tile  fuiuiy  wai', 
Prcfents  the  downy  peach.     Thomfons  Autumn^ 
(2.)  P^ACH.  See  Amygdalus,  ^  3,4. 
#(3.)  P-  ach  Wolf's,  a  fpecies  of  Solan um. 

♦  *7o  Pi^ACH.  Vf  «.  [Corrupted  from  impeach,] 
To  accufe  of  fome  crime. — Jf  you  talk  yyipeachm^^ 
V\\  peach  hrft,  and  fee  whofe  oath  will  be  believed, 

*PEAPHCQLoUREp4  a^.  [pfoch  ^nd  CO  f dun]  Of 
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a  colour  like  a  peach. — One  Mr  Caper  corw 
jail  at  the  fuit  of  Mr  Threepile  the  merctr, 
fome  four  fuits  of  peach-coloured  fattin,  wh 
oow  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Shai.  Meaf.fir  M 

•  Peachick.  »./.  [pea  and  chicA.]  The  chid 
of  a  peacock. — Does- the  fnivtiling  peMbickih 
to  make  a  cuckold  of  roe  ?  Southern. 

(i.)  ♦PEACOCK.  «./.  [^fl«w;a,  Saxon;  /to- 
Lat.  Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  not  knot 
perhaps  it  is  peaJk  cock,  from  thc^  tuft  of  fotl 
on  its  he.»d  ;  the  peak  of  women  King  an  anc 
ornament ;  if  it  be  not  rather  a  corruption  of  & 
^,  Fr.  from  th^  more  ftriking  luftre  of  its  Ip; 
led  train.]  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 
feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. — 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while: 

And,  like  a  peacock,  fwcep  along  his  tail.  & 
r-The  birds  that  are  hardeft  to  be  drawn,  ar< 
tame  birds ;  as  cock,  turky-cock  and  ptOi 
peacham. — 

The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command^  affiim 

His  glorious  train.  $m\ 

Tilt  peacock*!  plumes  thy  tackle  muft  no^ 

I 

(a.)  Peacock,  in  ornithology.  See  Pato, 
HL  • 

(3.)  Peacock  Fish,  in  ichthyology,  P/»d 
radii s  S5j  caudali falcati.  The  bt*dy  i>  of  va^ 
colours;  the  6n  of  the  anus  has  35.ftrcaks, 
its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent.  The  hea 
without  fcales;  it  is  brown  upon  the  upper} 
yell(»w  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a  filver  coloo 
the  fides.  The  back  is  round,  and  adorrted 
beautiful  biue  ftreaks  in  a  ferpentine  form; 
the  beily  bright  as  filvtr.  The  ftns  of  the  h 
are  round,  and,  like  thofe  of  the  belly,  have  a 
lo\v  grourtd  with  a  grey  border ;  that  of  the  1 
i^  of  a  violet  colour ;  that  of  the  anus  is  l>ra^ 
loured  ;  and,  laftly,  that  of  the  tail  is  yelloj 
the  tides,  red  towards  the  middle,  and  iM>T(l 
with  a  deep  blue,  its  length  is  not  \t\ 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  ft(li  found  only  itl 
Indian  feas,  and  therefore  called  the  Mian 
cockfifh\  which  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  lang 
of  LinnsEue  :  Patio  pinna  caudali  forcipata :  J 
dorJaUbtu  t^i  ocello  e^erulfopone  oculos.  It  h;i 
fill  of  its  tail  forked;  14  Iharp  points  or  pii 
on  the  back,  with  a  round  blue  ftreak  behiri< 
eyes.  The  bot'y  of  this  fiih  is  of  an  elliptical  f 
the  head  is  covered  with  fcaJes  to  the  tip  0 
fnout;  the  two  jaws'  arc  armed  with  long 
fliarp  teeth  ;  the  bail  of  the  eye  is  black,  an 
irjs  of  a  white  colour  with  a  mixture  of  g 
At  the  infertion  of  the  tins  of  the  beily  is  fo» 
bony  fqbftance.  The  head,  baik,  and  fidct 
of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  iefs  deep,  and  c 
ed  with  lines  or  itreaks  of  fky  blue.  The: 
lours  are  fo  agreeably  mi^ed,  that  they  reft 
the  elegance  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

PEAGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d€ 
Drome,  on  tht  8.  bank  of  Ifere,  oppofite  Ro 

(i.)  *  PEAHEN.  9./.  [p*:a  and  ben ;  pava, 
The  fcn^ale  of  the  peacock, 

(a.)  PEAHFN.  See  Pavo,  N"*  III.    - 

(l.)  ♦PEAK.   n.f.  [peacf  Saxon;  pique 
French.)  i.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  emincnce.- 
Thy  lifter  feek, 

Or  dn  Meander's  bank  or  lAlD^ui*  peak. 
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(..laythinfrannninatcd.  3.  The  rifing  fore  part 
ofa  ixad-drrfs. 
(tl  Pi  A  I,  a  moontain  of  Ireland,  in  Cnrk, 
Jfcififer;  in  which  there  are  feveral  fubterraneous 
ovrnu,  trhenrin  a  {rreat  bumbcr  of  hunnan  ikele- 
loK  rcre  difcoTcrcd  in  1755. 
^;Pui  Bjiy,  a  bay    on   the   S.    coaft  of 
)aan.  Loo.  76.  58.  W.  Lat.  17.  59.  N. 
'      4^?UK  OF  DERBYSHIRE,  a  chain  of  Tery 
'   ii^ioontaiDs  in  Derby,  ^mous  for  the  mines 
i  rif  cortiin,  and  tor  their  remarkable  caverns. 
Tif  soft  remarkable  of  thefc  are  Pool's-hole  and 
a^a-bok.  The  former  ia  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
ibfrthill  alied  Coitmofj^  fo  narrow  at  the  cn- 
tnr»t  that  paircjigers  aie  obliged  fo  creep  on  ali- 
km;  but  il  foon  opens -to  a  confiderable  height, 
okTHh^  to  above  a  quart<fr  of  a  mile,  with  a 
*/ fjiflfu'hat  reiembhnp  that  of  an  ancient  ca- 
^tkil    By  the  petrifying   water  continually 
|*^D?Inmuy  parts  of  the  cave  arc  formed  a 
•«7  of  cunous  figures  and  reprefentations  of 
Iksorfa  both  of  nature  and  art,     There  is  a  co- 
te tfrc  as  clear  as  aiabafter,  which  is  called  The 
'te?^.W/'i  Pi/Jnr,  becaule  Q.  Mary  is  faid  to 
fctp'Xrtdcd  thus  fir  when  Ihe  vifiied  the  ca- 
*^  After  Aiding  down  the  rock  a  little  way, 
f^cdthc  dreary  cavity  turned  upwards :  fol- 
^H  Ai  courfe,  and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag, 
fctmdb  arrives  at  a  great  height,  till  the  rock, 
S^owhis  head  on  ail  fides,  puts  an  end  to 
'^fetiw  fubterraneous  journey.    Juft  at  turn- 
^Wtfceid,  the  attention  is  caught  by  a  chafm, 
J^isfetn  a  candle  glimmering  at  a  vaft 
Witocath.     The  guides  fay,    that  the 
y«<aplace  near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots's  pili» 
■j^^toldsthan  80  yards  below.    It  appears 
^ytfiJy  dtxp  indeed  to  look  down;  but  per- 
p*^Botmeafore  any  thing  like  what  it  is  faid 
W^  tfapiaui  is  firrd  by  the  Queen  oi  Scots's 
IJwf  it  wia  iDrtkc  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon. 
«r ti<  titremity  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof, 
J^tk  Needle* s  Eye;  in  which  if  a  candle  is 
^  it  »ia  reprcfcnt  a  ftar  in  the  firmament  to 
^  tb  are  below.     At  a  lit  Ic  diftance  from 
I^Wfit  afmall  clear  ftream  conlilting  of  hot 
'«M  water,  fo  near  each  other,  that  the  fin- 
^tbumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be  put,  the 
^*>  the  hot  water  and  the  other  into  the  cold, 
5^*^  is  a  dfcadfijl  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a 
;  which,  before  the  end  of  the  17th  ccn- 
**<  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable. 
Imi-HoLE.)    Jn    1699   Captain  Sturmy, 
J'**^!  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top  of  an  old  lead- 
?*»4&thomsalmoft  perpendicular,  and  from 
J^  i  fathoms  more  obliqueiyi  between  1  great 
^  At  the  bottom  of  this  he  found  an  cn- 
«toa  very  fpacious  cavern,  whence  he  def- 
'iloog  with  a  miner  for  2$  fathoms  per- 
^-  At  laft  they  cai^c  to  a  great  water, 
-  ^  found  to  be  10  fathoms  broad  and  8 
g.  Ai  they  walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water, 
pAtrred  a  hollow  in  the  rock  fomc  feet 
^^^   The  miner  went  into  this  place, 
iJ*  •^  the  mouth  of  another  cavern ;  and 
ff^fcr  about  70  paces  in  k.    The  floor  of 
^*J"M  ij  a  kmd  of  white  ftone  enamelled 
m.  MotCi  and  the  roofs  are  encrufted  with 
On  his  return  from  tl^is  fubteiraDC- 
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0U8  journey.  Captain  Sturmy  was  feized  with  a 
violent  head-ach,  which,  after  continuing  four 
days,  terminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
ihort  time. 

<5.)  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  See  Tfneriffe. 

(o.)  Peak,  St  Georges,  or  Pico.    Sec  A- 

ZORES. 

(7.)  Peak's  Hole,  and  Pool's  Hole,  callc<l 
alfo  tbe  Devil*s  A—/e<t  two  remarkable  horizontal 
fprings  under  inountAins ;  the  one  near  Caflletown, 
the  other  juft  by  Buxton.  They  feem  to  have  owed » 
their  origin  to  the  fprings  which  have  their  current 
through  them ;  when  the  water  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  horizontal  tiflTures  of  the  ftrata,  and 
had  cai*ried  the  loofe  earth  away  with  it,  the 
loofc  fkones  muft  fall  down  of  courfe:  and  where 
the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fiflurcs,  they  renwined 
entire  j  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular  arches, 
which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The  wa- 
ter which  palfes  through  Pool's  Hole  is  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  lime-ftonc,  and  has  in- 
cruftcd  the  whole  cavern  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
apoears  as  ofie  (olid  rock. 

(8.)  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  hicheft  parts  of  the 
Blue  Moumtains,  in  N.  America.  They  arc 
4000  feet  above  the  fea  level. 

♦  To  Peak,  v,  n.  \pequeito,  Spanifli,  littht  per- 
haps lean  :  but  1  believe  this  word  has  fome  other 
derivation  :  we  fay  a  withered  man  has  a  fh.irp 
face ;  Faiftaff  dying,  is  faid  to  have  a  nofe  asjharf 
as  a  pen:  from  this  obfervalion,  a  fickly  man  id 
laid  to  peak  or  grow  acuminated,  from  piqtse.]  !• 
To  look  fickly.— 

Weary  fe'njiights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine.      Shak  Mad. 
%,  To  make  a  mean  figure;  to  liieak. — 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy  mettled  mksiUptakf 
Like  John  a  dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  caufe. 

-»-The  peakktg  comuto  her  hnfband,  dwelling  in 
a  coutiiiuaL  iarum  of  jealoufy,  comes  me  in  the  in-^ 
ftant  of  our  encounter.  S/jak. 

*  Peal.  »./  [Perhaps  from  pello^ pellere  tympa'» 
fta.]  I,  A  fucctfiion  of  loud  founds  :  as,  of  bellF, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  inltruments.— They  were 
faluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  peal  of  artillery 
from  the  tower.  Hayqvard, — It  ihall  be  the  laft 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  men.  Ba-^ 
con's  EJfays. — Woods  of  oranges  will  fmell  into 
the  fea  perhaps  10  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  fincc 
^peal  of  ordnance  will  do  as  much  ?  Bacon, — 

A  peal  ihall  roufe  their  fleep.  Milt,  Par.  Re/r. 

Vanquilh'd  with  Rpeal  of  words,  O  weaknefs ! 

Gave  up  my  fort  of  filence  to  a  woman.    Milt. 

Pealj  of  Ihout <i  that  rend  the  heav'ns.  Dryden^ 

Oh  !  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 

Earth,  fea,    and  air,    and  heaven  and    Cato 

tremble  1  Addif^ 

a.  It  is  once  ufed  by  Sbakefpeare  for  a  low  duU 

noife^  but  improperly.-^ 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  fummons 
The  (hard  born  beetle  with  his  drowfy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night^s  yawning  peah  there  (hall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.    -  Shak,  Macb. 

(i.)*  To  Peal.  v.  «.  Ifrom  the  noun.]  Topiay 
folemnly  and  loud.-^ 

Let  the  pealing  orgaa  blow. 

To 
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To  the  fuU-voicM  quire  below.  Milton. 

The  peaJlng  organ,  and  the  paufing  cho  r. 

TiekrL 

(a.)* 7*0  Peal.  v.  «.  i.  To  aflail  with  noife* — 
Nor  wai  his  ear  Uifs  peal*d 

With  noifcs  louJ  and  TuinouB.  MUt* 

fl.  To  ftir  with  fomc  agitation :  as,  to  peal  the  pot, 
is  when  it  botis  to  ftir  the  liquor  therein  with  a 
ladle,  ylmf. 

(i.)  PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is^heo  the  field  of  a 
coat  of  arms  is  fable,  and  the  powderings  or. 

(2.)  Pean.  See  Paan. 

PEAPS,  William,  a  dramatic  writer,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.    He  ftudied  at  Eton,  and  wrote 
a  piece  entitled,  Lo^ueh^its  txtafy^  tr  the  large  Pre^ 
'  rogative:  4to.  1649. 

(i.)  •  PEAR.  «./.  \poiret  French ; /yrriow,  Lat.] 
The  (pedes  are  84 :  i.  Little  mu(k^/?r,  common- 
ly  called  the  fupremc.  a.  The  Chio  pear^  com- 
monly called  the  little  baftard  muflt  pear.  3. 
The  hafting  ^r,  commonly  called  the  green  chif- 
ffl.  4.  The  red  mufcadelle,  it  is  alfo  called  the 
fiircfl.  5.  The  little  mufcat.  6.  Thejargoneile. 
7%  The  Windfor/fflr.  8.  The  orange  mufk.  9. 
On^at  blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  ^ar.  11. 
Long  ftalked  blanket  ^/jr.  n.  The  fkinlefs ^ar. 
X3I  The  mulk  robin  pe^r.  14.  The  mulk  drone 
pear.  if.The  green  orange ^f/ir.  16.  Caflblctte. 
17.  The  Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  o- 
nion  fear,  19.  The  Auguft  mufcat.  ao.  The 
rofc  pear.  ai.  The  perfumed  pear,  a  a.  The 
fummer  bon  chrctien,  or  good  chriftian.  aj. 
S  viati.  a4.  Rofc  water /f/^r.  ^5-  The  choaky 
pear.  16.  The  ruflelet  pear.  ay.  The  prrscc's 
pear.  a8.  The  great  mouth  water  pear.  29. 
•Summer  burgamot.  .-^o.  The  Autumn  burgamot. 
^i.  The  Swifs  burgamot.  3a.  The  red  butter 
pear.  .',3.  The  dean's /«ir-  34.  The  long  green 
year ;  tt  is  called  the  Autumn  month  water 
pear.  35.  The  white  and  grey  monfieur  John. 
36.  The  flowered  mufcat.  37.  The  vine  pear. 
38.  RoulTellne^tfr.  39.  The  icnave'e  ^a**.  40. 
The  green  fugar  pear.  41.  The  marquis's  ftar. 
4a.  The  burnt  cat ;  >t  is  alfo  called  the  Virgm  of 
Xantonee.  43.  I-e  Befidery  ;  it  is  fo  called  from 
Heri,  which  is  a  foreft  in  Bretagne  between  Bcnnes 
and  Nantz,  where  this  pe^r  was  found.  44. 
The  crafane,  or  burgamot  crafane ;  it  is  alfo  cal- 
led the  flat  butter  *Mr.  45.  The  lanfac,  or  dau- 
phin pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47.  The  villain 
of  Anjou  ;  it  is  alfo  called  the  tulip  p<ar  and  the 
great  orange.  48.  The  large  ftalked  pear.  49. 
The  Amadot  pear.  50.  Little  lard  pear.  si. 
The  good  Lewis  ^«ir.  52.  Ihe  colmar  pear^  it 
it  is  alfo  called  the  manna  pear^  and  the  late  bur- 
gamot. Si'  Th^  winter  long  green  pear^  or  the 
landry  wilding.  54.  La  Virgoule,  or  I^  virgo- 
leufe.  ss*  P^'re  d'Ambrette;  this  is  fo  calied 
from  its  muiky  flavour,  which  rtfembles  the  fmel^ 
of  the  fwtet  fultan  flower,  which  is  called  Am- 
brette  in  France.  56.  The  winter  thorn  pear. 
57.  The  St  Germain  pear^  or  the  unknown  of  ia 
Fare  ;  it  being  6rft  dilcov rrcd  upon  the  banks  of 
a  river  called  by  that  name  in  the  parifh  of  St 
Gcrmam.  58.  The  St.  Aoguftine.  59.  The  Spa- 
iiifli  bon  Chretien.  60.  The  pound  pear.  61. 
The  wilding  of  Caflby,  a  f  jrcft  in  Britanr.y,  where 
it  was  diicovcred.     6z.  The  lord  Martin  pear. 
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63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  Wo  called  i 
muik  orange  pear  m  fome  places.    64.  The  wi 
ter  rolTelct.    65.  The  gate  pear:  this  was  liift 
vercd  in  th*  province  of  Poittou,  where  it  ^ 
much  eftecmed.    66.  Bergamotte  Bugi;  it  is  a 
called  the  Eafter  bur/amot.    67.  The  winter  h 
Chretien  pear.    68.  Catillac  or  cadillac.    69. 
paftourelle.    70.  The  double  flowering  jirtw.   j 
St.  Martial ;  it  is  suio  called  the  angelic ^«r. 
The  wilding  of  Ct  aumontelle.    73.  Carroell 
74.  The  union /«ir.     75.  The  aurate.    76.  '\ 
fine  prefent;  it  is  alfo  calkd  St  Saznpfon. 
Le  roulfelet  de  Reims.    78.  The  fummer  thj 
pear.    .79.  The  egg  pear\  fo  called  from  the 
gurc  of  its  fruit,  which  is  (haped  like  an  egg. 
The  orange  tulip  pear,    81.  La  manfuette. 
The  German  mufcat.     83.  The  Holland  bd 
mot.     84.  The  pear  of  Naples.   AJUier.-V 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  werj 
crtft  tallen  as  a  dried  pear,  Shak.  Merch.  o/Fc^ 
— Auguft  ihall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  manJ 
a  choleric  afpe^,  upon  his  arm  a  bafket  of  ^ 
plums,  and  apples.  Peach. —        ,*" 
I'he  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  foft  profu&on  fcatter'd  round.  Tci 
(2.)  Pear,  in  botany.    See  Pyrus. 
(3.)  Pear,  Alligator.   /  o..t  .„„u,  ^ 
(3.)  Pear,  Avocado.      J  ^*^  l-AU&us, i\ 
(4*)  Pear,  Bachelor's,  a  iptcics  of  So 

NUM. 

(5.)  Pear,  Gari^ick.  Sec  CratevajN^i 
(6.)  Pear,  Prickly,  a  fpecies  of  Cactus. 
PEARCE,  Dr  Zachary.  Bp.  of  Kuchellcr, 
the  fon  of  a  diftiller  m  Jiigh  Ho«borr.    He 
bom  in  1690,  and  educated  at  Weftminfter,  wJ 
he  was  diltiPguilhed  by  his  merit,  and  clewed 
of  the  king's  fchoiars.    In  17 10,  when  be  wrj 
years  old,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  CoUegf»Q 
bridge.    During  the  iirft  years  of  bis  relxicH 
the  univerfity,  he  wrote  eil^ys,  fori>e  of  whicW 
inferted  in  the  Guard'tamw^  SpeSatar.    In  i 
he  publiflicd  his  edition  of  Qctro  de  Oratore^  • 
luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lor^  Chief  Juftice  Pai 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Macclcsfickl),  to  whom 
was  a  ft  ranger.    This  laid  thr  fuundation  of 
future  foitune;  for  Lord  Parkrr  recomrocn 
him  to  Dr  Bentley>  m.iftrr  of  Trinity,  to  be  m 
one  of  the  fellows.     In  1717,  Mr  Pearcc  wa^ 
dained  at  the  age  of  27;  In  1718,  Lord  P; 
was  appointed  chancellor,  and  invited  Mr  P( 
to  live  with  him  as  chaplain.    In  17x9,  be 
inftituted  tlAot  of  Staplcford  Abbots,  tn  £f] 
in  i7io>  of  St  Bartholomew,  worth  4ool.^H 
num  I  In  1713,  he  was  prefented  to  St  Martin 
'the  Fields.    In  1722,  he  married  Mifs  Adam$J 
daughter  of  a  diftnlcr^  with  a  confiderablc  forti 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  higbeft  connubial  1 
pincfs.    Mr  Pearce  foon  attraded  the  notice 
efteem  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations  anc 
the  greateft  abilities;  In  1724,  the  degree  of  IJ 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Abp.  Wa^e.    The  f; 
year  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  MacclesBcId, 
edition  of  Longinus  on  the  SMinUf  with  a  new 
tin  verlion  and  notes.    When  the  church  of 
Martin's  was  rebailty  Dr  Pearce  preached  a 
mem  at  the  confcrcration,  which  he  printed, 
accompanied  with  an  Effaj  on  the  orrgm  attd  j 
grefi  of  Temples  iXvzctd  horn  the  rude  ftones  wli 
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tat  fct  ofird  for  altars  to  the  noble  ftrtiflurc  of 

So<o!nno,  which  he  confiders  as  the  lirft  temple 

pMnplrtdy  covered.    Dr  Pcarcc  was  appointed 

dnn of  WiiichtJler  in  1739;  *"^  ^"  '744  he  was 

tilled  proigcutor  of  the  lower  houfc  of  convoca- 

Ua.  tor  Canterbury.    He  was  confecrated  Bo.  of 

b;iAr,F(;b.  iz.  174S.    Upon  the  death  ofBp. 

Wvd*  be  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Rochef- 

v.TuidfaDcryo/WcitminfieriD  1756.    101768 

*rw>jjrdthr  deanery ;  in  1773,  he  Joft  his  lady ; 

ix^'mir  (omt  months  of  lingering  decay  he  died 

11  liuie  Ealing,  June  39,  17749  aged  85.    This 

ruTrnt  prclac  diftinguithed  himfelf  in  every  part 

«« kw  lift  by  the  virtues  proper  to  his  ftation. 

Ih  (iicnry  abilities,  and  application  to  lacred  and 

pbtiniogicai  learning,  appear  by  bis  works ;  the 

jrocijulof  which  are,  i.  A  letter  to  the  clergy 

ef  tiff  church  of  England,  on  occation  of  the  Bp. 

ofRacbefter'scofnfnitfmrnt  to  the  Tower,  ad  edit. 

ijii*  1.  Bliracles  of  Jffus  Tindicatcd,  1717  and 

ilil  3.  A  rcfiew  of  the  text  of  Milton,  1733.  4. 

Tvo  iettm  agaioft  Pr  Middleton,  occafioned  by 

if  Mor'i  letter  to  Waterland,  on  the  publica- 

IJwrfhistTeatife,  intitled.  Scripture  Vlndkatedj 

^e6Li752.   And  5.  fince  his  death,  a  commcn- 

tFf  vitb  notes  on  the  four  Evangelifts  and  the 

itCi  of  the  Apoftlcs,  with  a  new  tranflation  of 

•  hai'ifirft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  pa- 

P^nk  aod  notes,  have  been  publiihed,  with  his 

iklfdsni,  from  original  MSS.  in  a  vols.  4to. 

>0*PEARCH,  If./.  [perticayl^X..]  i.  A  long 

pit 'or  Vinous  ufcs.  a-  A  kmd  of  filh. 

l(i-  Harck,   in   ichthyology.     See    Perca. 

W^  porch  affords  pood  fport  for  the   angler. 

p«k4time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fpvmg 

B«f^)«l  before  the  heats  of  fummer  come  on, 

■  lUtmc  they  are  very  greedy  ;  and  the  ang- 

k^ilh  good  management,  may  take  at  one  ftan- 

h  i^  tlut  are  in  the  hok  be  they  ever  fo  many. 

pi^!3pCTbait4  are  minnows  or  young  frogs;  hut 

l»»ai  ailed  the  krandl'mg^  well  fcoured,  is  aU 

fcciknt  at  all  times  of  the  year.     When  the 

gfeteet,  he  (houtd  always  have  a  great  deal 

■be  iilowcd  him  to  fwallow  the  bait.    The 

■I  wii]  bite  all  day  if  the  weather  be  cloudy  ; 

BkM  time  is  from  8  to  10  A.  M.  and  from 

WP.  M.    The  pearch  is  very  abftemious  in 

'    '  md  will  fcldom  bite  in  this  fcafon ;  if  he 

a  *n,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day :   at 

irae  mdced  all  fifti  bite  beft.    If  the  bait  be 

,  which  is  the  bait  that  affords  mofl  di- 

to  tike  anglciv  it  rruft  be  faftened  to  the 

«j»e,  by  putting  the  hook  through  the  up- 

sr  back-fin  ;   it  mult  be  kept  at  about  nud- 

<nd  the  float  mufl  be  a  quiil  and  a  cork, 

^Tioow  alone  may  not  be  able  to  fink  it. 

muft  be  of  Glk,  and  flrong  ;  and  the  hook 

»ith  a  fin  all  and  fine  wire,  that  if  a  pike 

uke  the  bait,  as  iH  not  un frequently  the 

'  msy  be  taiseo.    The  way  to  carry  the 

r  fmal!  gudgeon* Alive  for  hiitsis  this: 

.  *   >  la  be  provided,  with,  holes  in  the  Ud, 

~*ed  wiih  water;  and  the  i(h  being  put  in 

*^c  water  is  to  be  changtrd  once  m  a  quarter 

'  ^Par  by  the  holes,  without  IM:ing  of!  the  lid 

!  ^»e,  except  when  the  bait  is  to  be  taken 

ifmallcafting  net,  made  for  thcfe  little  filh, 

-  ^  Ukca  out  wittz  the  pcarch-tacklc  ;  and 


one  or  two  cafts  of  this  will  take  baits  cnonph  for 
the  day  without  any  farther  trouble.  When  the 
bait  is  a  frog,  the  hook  is  to  be  faftentd  to  the 
uppCT  part  of  the  leg.  The  beft  place  for  the  filh- 
ing  for  pearch  is  in  the  turn  of  the  water  near 
(bme  gravelly  fcour.  A  place  of  this  kind  beinji^ 
pitched  upon,  it  fhould  be  baited  over-night  with 
lobworms  chopped  to  pieces ;  and  in  the  morning 
on  going  to  it,  the  depth  is  to  be  reguhrly  plum- 
bed, and  then  the  hook  is  to  be  baited  with  the 
worm  or  other  bait ;  and  as  it  drags  along,  tht: 
pearch  wid  foon  feize  upon  it. 

(3.)  Pearch  GLUE,akind  of  glue,  of  remarkable 
ftrengih  and  purity,  made  from  thelkinsofpearches, 

♦  Pearch-Stone.  n.f,  [ixova pear chdSi^JI one,] 
A  fort  of  ft  one- 

Pcar-Glass,  or  rather  Glnfs  Pear^  is  fynoni 
mouB  with  Glass  Drops,  or  Glass  Tears,' 
Prince  Ruperfs  drops.    See  Rupert's  Drops. 

(i.)  *  PEARL,  ».  /.  [perle,  Fr.  perla,  Spanifh  : 
fuppofed  by  Saimajiui  to  come  from  fpbtrula^ 
Latin.]  i.  Pearls^  though  eftetmtd'of  the  number 
of  gems  by  our  jcwelleiU,  are  but  a  diftemper  in 
the  creature  thatp^;oducesthetn :  the  filh  in  which 
pearls  arc  mod  frequently  found  is  the  Eaft  Indi- 
an berhes  or  pearl  oyfler :  others  are  found  to  prcv 
duce^^tfr/j;  as  the  common  oyfVer,  the  mulcle, 
and  various  other  kinds :  but  the  Indian ^ar/;  are 
fuperior  to  all :  {omt  pearls  have  been  known  of 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  as  they  incrcafe  in  fize, 
they  are  lefs  frequent  and  more  valued :  the  true 
(hape  of  the  pearl  is  a  perfedt  round  ;  but  fome  of 
a  confiderablc  fize  are  of  the  (liape  of  a  pear,  and 
ferve  for  car  rings.  HiH. — A  peari-ju\tp  was  made 
ofadiftilled  milk,  mjenum.-^ 

Fldw'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white. 

Like  fapphire,  peari^  in  rrch  embroidery.  Shak, 
— Cataracts  ^ari-coloured,  and  thofe  of  the  co- 
lour of  burniflied  iron,  are  cfteemed  p^^oper  to  en- 
dure the  needle.  Sharp,  a.  [Poetically.]  Any 
thing  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop. — 
Dropping  liquid  pearly 

Before  the  ciuel  queen,  the  lady  and  tht  girl 

Upon  their  tender  knees  heggM  mtfcy.  Drayt, 

(a.)  •  Pearl,  n,  /.  {albugo^  Lat.]  A  white 
ft>eck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye.  Ainf, 

(3.)  pEiHiL,  in  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  MilTifippi ;  7 
miles  long  and  4  broad. 

(4.)  P£/^L,  another  ifland  of  the  W.  Indies ;  in 
Lon.  79.  ij.  W.    Lat.  14.  n,  N. 

(5.)  PtARL,ariTer  of  W.  Florida,  whichnins  into 
Lake  Pontchartrain ;  13  m.  ENE.  of  New  Orleans. 

(6.)  Pearl,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  nfcs  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  Chacftaw  country,  runs  9.  to 
the  Guif  of  Mexico,  into  which  it  falls  by  fevcral 
mouths,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Rcgolets.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  above  ico  mi'es. 

(7.)  A  Fearl,  (J  I  Def,  I.)  in  natural  hiftory, 
is  a  hard,  white,  ihining  body,  ulbally  roundilh, 
found  in  a  teftaceous  tifii  rcfembling  an  oyfter.  (Sec 
My  A,  N**  1.)  Pearls  are  analogous  to  the  bezoar» 
and  other  ftony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of 
other  kinds.  The  fifli  in  which  theCSs  are  uftfally 
produced  is  the  Eaft  Indian  pearl^oyfter.  Befides 
this  (hell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found  to 
produce  pearls;  as  the  common  oyfter,  the  mul- 
cle,  and  kveral others;  the  pcarU  o»'  which  arc 

the 
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often  very  good  ;  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  her- 
Srrit  or  pearl  oyltcr,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all. 
The  finall  or  fced-pcarls,  alio  called  ounce  tearhy 
from  their  being  fold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by 
tale,  arc  vaftly  the  moft  numerous  and  com- 
mon. We  have  Scotch  pearls  frequently  as  big  as 
a  little  tare,  fome  as  big  as  a  large  pea,  and  fome 
few  of  the  fize  of  a  horft-bean;  but  thcfe  are 
iiAially  of  a  bad  ihape,  and  of  little  value  m  pro- 
portion to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
a  pearl  perfcdl  in  its  fliape  and  colour,  and  of  the 
fire  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Their  colour  ought  to  be 
a  pure  white ;  and  that  not  a  dead  and  lifelefsy 
but  a  clear  and  brilliant  one :  they  muft  be  per- 
fedly  free  from  any  foulnefs,  fpot,  or  ftain;  and 
their  furfaces  mull  bcj  naturally  fmooth  and 
glolfy;  for  they  bring  their  natural  polilh  with 
thtm,  which  art  is  not  able  to  improve.  All 
pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  Oiell,  and 
conlid  of  a  number  of  coats  fpread  withiperfe^ 
regularity  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the 
feveral  coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  fereral  ftrata 
of  the  (tones  found  in  the  bladders  or  Itomacha 
of  animals,  only  much  thinner. 

(8.)Pearl  Fish.  See  Mya,  N**  2.  Very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  natural  biftory  of  the  pearl 
filh.  Mr  Bruce  fays,  that,  as.far  as  he  has  obfcrv- 
ed,  they  are  all  ftuck  upright  in  the  mud  by  an 
extremity :  the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by 
the  fmall  fliarp  point,  and  the  third  by  the  hinge 
or  fquare  part  which  projects  from  the  round. 
*»  In  Ihallow  and  clear  ftreams  (fays  Mr  Bruce],  1 
h;tve  feen  fmall  furrows  or  tracks  upon  the  fandy 
bottom*  by  which  you  could  trace  the  mufcle  from 
its  lad  nation ;  and  thefe  not  ftraight,  but  devia- 
ting into  traverfes  and  triangles,  like  the  courfe 
of  a  Ihip  in  a  contrary  wind  laid  down  upon  a^ 
map,  probably  in  purfuit  of  food.  The  general 
belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  is  conltantly  ftationary 
in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  and  cannot  transfer  itfelf  from 
place  to  place.  This  is  a  vul^jar  prejudice,  and 
one  of  thofe  fadts  that  ^re  miltaken,  for  want  of 
fufficient  pains  or  opportunity  to  make  more  cri- 
tical obfervations.  Others,  finding  the  firft  opi- 
nion a  faife  one,  and  that  they  are  endoweil  with 
power  of  changing  place  like  other  animals,  have, 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  gcjne  into  the  con- 
trary extreme,  fo'far  as  to  attribute  fwiftnefs  to 
them,  a  property  furely  inconfiftent  with  their 
beuig  fixed  to  rocks."  Our  author  informs  us, 
that  the  mufcles  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nu- 
bia likewifc  travel  far  from  home,  and  are  fome- 
times  furprifcd,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  rains,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  their  beds  than  they  have 
firength  aiid  moifture  to  carry  them.  He  aflbrcs 
tis,  that  none  of  the  pearl-fifli  are  eatable ;  and 
that  they  are  the  only  fift)  he  faw  m  the  Red  Sea 
that  cannoti  be  eaten.  But  no  attempt  towards 
motion  or  change  of  place  has  ever  been  oblervt  d 
.in  the  pearl  fiih  of  Perth  (hire.  The  pearl -filh  has 
been  hitherto  confi<lered  as  an  afctdiuy  (leeMv- 
TiLUS,)  but  a  late  nuthor,  who  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  pearl  filhcry  at  Ceylon,  denies  this, 
and  fays  it  ha.>  no  rrfemblance  to  the  afcidia.  He 
iuppofcs  it  a  diftind  genus.  The  pearls  arc  only 
found  in  the  foft  part  of  the  animal,  on  both  tides 
nf  the  mouth.  From  the  Ihells  a  judgment  may 
J>i  formed,  whether  they  cootain  pearls.    TUoU; 
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which  iiav^  a  thick  calcareous <ru(l  on  them» 
which,  ferptii^f  Tulmli  marin'h  Cnpagallij  Mad 
poresy  MmipBrejf  SpongS4ey  and  other  zoophyi 
adhere,  commonly  contain  the  beft  peark:  t 
fmooth  ones  cither  none  or  very  fmall  ones. 

(9.)Pearls,  different  colours,  kinds  a 
VALUE  OF.  The  colours  of  pearls  arc  diflfcr 
according  to  the  (hells  in  which  they  are  fou 
There  are  3  kinds  of  bivalve  (hells  chiefly  fou 
after  by  the  pearl  filliers.  The  1  ft  is  a  kind 
mufcle  chiefly  found  in  the  N.  end  of  the  Rcdl 
It  produces  pcafls  of  a  fine  Ihapc  and  cxcdl 
luftre,  but  feldom  of  ^that  very  tine  colour  wl 
enhances  their  price.  The  id  kind  called  Pis 
is  broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  and  ihar 
the  hinge, the  outlide  rough  and  red, the  infide  \ 
with  mother  of  pearl.  It  products  pearls  ha 
the  reddiOi  catt  of  the  inner  (hell  of  the  pinna, 
led  mother  of  pearl ;  ^hich  tonfirms  the  opi 
of  Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  fronc 
glutinous  fluid  which  makes  the  firft  rudimcn 
the  (hell ;  and  this  kind  of  pearl  is  found  t 
more  red  as  it  is  formed  nearer  the  broad  pai 
the  fhelU  which  is  redder  than  the  other 
The  third  fort  of  (bell  rclemblcs  the  oyftcr, 
produces  pearls  of  extreme  whitenefs.  IV  ' 
of  thefe  commodities  depends  upon  their  hzi 
gularity  of  form,  whether  round  or  not,  wi 
fmootbnefs,  colour,  and  the  different  lha4 
that  colour.  The  pearl  filhci  s  fay,  that 
the  (hell  is  fmooth  and  perfe<ft,  they  j 
expe^'t  to  find  any  pearls,  but  always  do  ioi 
it  has  bej^un  to  be  deformed  and  ddtorted.  I 
it  would  feem,  that  as  the  filh  turned  old^ 
velTels  containing  the  juice  for  forming  the 
and  keeping  it  in  its  vigour,  grew  weak  am 
turcd  ;  and  thence,  from  this  juice  accumulal 
the  filh,  I  he  pearl  was  formed,  and  the  (hell  bi 
to  decay,  as  fuppofed  by  Mr  Reaumur, 
be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  known  by  the  f< 
the  ihcli  whether  the  pearl  is  large  or  Tinall 
thus  the  finaller  ones  being  thrown  back  in 
fea,  a  conftant  crop  of  large  pearls  might  | 
taine.i.  Pearls  were  anciently  rated  at  v< 
travagant  prices.  Servilia,  the  mother  of  ^ 
Brutus,  prefcnted  one  to  Cacfr^r  of  the  vj 
50,000!.  of  our  money;  and  Cleopatra  di| 
one  worth  250,000  1.  in  vinegar^  which  fliO 
at  a  fuppcr  with  Mark  Antony  ! 

(10.)  PtARLs  .  FisHBRifcs  o ^.  Thet 
vnAwy  livers  great  and  finail  in  Eaftcm 
conliderable  for  pearl-hihcry  ;  but  thefe 
though  much  ellecmed  by  tht  Tartars,  v.i 
little  valued  by  European**,  on  account  ( 
.def:?<fts  in  ihapc  and  Cv>lour.  T'heEmpciv 
hi  had. feveral  chaplets  or  ftrings  of  tiicfc 
each  containing  100,  which  were  very  l.^r 
exa^^lly  inatclied.  There  arc  many  rivukt 
vonia  winch  produce  pearls,  annoit  cquu^ 
and  clearnifs  to  tl>c  oriental  one&.  TUexi 
veral  filheries  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  c 
Africa ;  the  raott  confiderablc  ot  which  li 
fome  fmall  iflandn,  over-aj!ainft  the  ^ing 
So*hI<i;  hut  the  people  thusen[iployed,in(\c 
polinj:  the  oylUrs  totfcc  warmth  of  the  fui 
would  in  J  nee  them  toopeo,iay  them  upon 
l»crN ;  by  which  abfurd  method,  thoft  peat 
they  catch  contract  a  dull  kia4  iMrcdncf^ 
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ro^  than  atjthtir  oatural  luHre  as  well  asof  their 
viiQe.  ^carirfiibiog  is  performed  by  the  women  as 
nvttjitbt  roeo ;  bpth  being  equally  expert.  In  tY)c 
iticiCihkfmiA  alfe  there  are  very  rich  pearl-fifh* 
mo.  The  moft  ciWcned  pearls  arc  thofc  of  Afia 
indthfE.coait  of  Africa.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Malia  there  are  many  pearl  6(herie&.  (See  Tu<* 
TVi»iM.)  In  Japan  lifccwife  there  are  found 
prtkof  fEtvat  price.  Pearls  ar6  met  with  In  all 
pfUaf  the  Red  Sea,  m  the  Indian  Ocean^  on  Ihe 
hvpDtofthe  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix  named  jBc/« 
irn,  adjoining  to  the  Perlian  Gulf.-  Th.ey  arc 
hkcvUt  found  on  the  low  co-ilt  about  Ounifbroom 
t flf  the  KrOan  Gulf;  and  many  of  the  finell; 
Ind  are  met  with  on  the  coafts  of  Ceylon.  They 
are  moft  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the 
coA  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  whence  they 
wc  tno(ported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn, 
nd  then  circulated  through  Europe,  tinnjpu^^ 
tkomtA  a  method  of  putting  the  pearl  mufcles 
istoiftatcofproilucing  pearls  at  his  pleafure.  (Seei 
Mti,  N*  1.)  In  Scotland,  efprcially  to  ihc 
nthwaid,  io  al!  rivers  running  from  lakes,  therd 
aviiraod  mufcles  that  have.^earls  of  more  than 
wliBary  merit,  though  feldom  of  large  fize.  In 
^  count  f  there  was  a  vtry  great  fifhery  of 
ptwii,  cot  out  of  the  frelh. water  mufcles.  (Sec 
Mt4,N^j.)  From  1 761  to  i764»  io,oool.  worth 
vtre  fent  to  Loiidoiiy  and  foid  from  los.  to  iL 
ttikpo  ounce.  Oot  pearl  was  taken  there  th^t 
^B[M  a  grains.  But  this  tilhcry  is  at  preftni 
vMed,  firodi  the  Avarice  of  the  undertakers.: 
kvoeateiKled  as  far  as  Loch-Tay. 

h^ftAKLSy    MAMNEK  op  fishing    FOR,    IM 

'wluT  Ikdiss.— ^Thertf  are  two  feafons  for 
pM^ifcier:  thf  firft  is  in  March  and  April,  and 
^klio  Jtug.  and  Sept.  and  the  more  rain  there 
^■llieyear,  the  more  plentiful  arc  thefe  tifti- 


««*  Althe  beginning  of  the  feafon  there  are 
fetittn  J50  barks  on  the  banks;  the  larger 
Wti  live  two  diTcr^,  ind  the  fmaller  one.  As 
^  w  the  barks  arrive  at  the  place  whei'e  the 
^fic,  ind  have  caft  anchor,  *ach  diver  binds  a 
■**  ii  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under  his 
M;  %bicb  (ervcs  bim'  ad  a  ballad,  prevents  bis 
Ijf  4nfen  iway  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
p'rtiWes  hhn  t6  walk  more  fteadily  under  the 
•>•«.  They  alfo  tic  another  very  heavy  rfone 
*«efoat,  by  which'  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent 
fciVbotiomof  the  fea;  and  as  the  oyfters  are 
Jjwlly  firmly  faftened  to  the  rocks,  they  arm  their 

fe">WIth  leather  mittens,  to  prevent  thtir  be- 
^'ocnded  in  pulling  them  violently  off;  but 
^  tA  feme  perform  with  an  hro>i  rake.  Each 
carriei  down  vetth  him  a  large  net  in  the 
Jff  of  a  £4ck,  tied  to  his  neck  by  a  long  cord, 
■<<her  end  of  which  is  faftened  to  the  fide  of 
•^*  This  net  is  to  hold  the  oyfters  gather- 
J™  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is  to  pull  up  the 
"Tf  when  hts  bag  is  full,  or  when  he  wants  air. 
**  equipage  he  fometimes  prccjpitates  him- 
<pfett  aoder  water;  and  as  he  has  no  time  to 
kc  no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom^  than  he 
to  run  from  fide  to  ftde,  tearing  up  all  the 
he  meets  whh,  and  cramming  them  into 
Igtt.  At  whateter  depth  tbe  divers  are, 
,%ht  is  fo  great,  that  they  cafily  fee  whatever 
Ifciathe  £a}  and,  to  their  great  couftenia- 


tion,  fometimes  perceive  large  fliarkst  frdm  whted 
all  their  addrefs  iu  muddying  the  water,  Bcc.  will 
not  always  fave  them*  hot  they  unhappily  be- 
come their  prey:  and  of  all  the  dangers  q£  the  ' 
hfhervj  this  is  one  of  jthe  greatest  and  moft  ufuab 
(&e  PANiiMA,  N^  I.)  The  beft  divers  will  not 
keep  Under  water  above, two  minutes,  accbrding; 
to  M«  Le  Beck,  though  others  abfurdly  affirm^ 
that  they  will  continue  hatf  an  hour.  tVhenthcy 
find  themfelves  ftraitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  (he  bag  h  faftened,  and  hold  faft  by  it  with 
both  bands:  when  thofe  in  the  bark,  taking  the 
fignal,  heffve  then)  up  into  the  air,  and  onload 
them  of  their  fi(h  ;  which. is  fometimes  500  oyf^ 
ters,  and  fometimes  hoc  above  50.  Some  of  the 
divers  need  a  fliort  refptte  t6  recover  breath  ;  6- 
thers  jamp  in  again  inftahtly,  continuing  this.vicM 
lent  exercife  fur  feveral  hours.'  On  the  ftiorc 
^hey  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their  oyfters  in 
J  vaft  number  of  little  pits  dug  in  the  (and  4  or  ^ 
net  fquare,  raiting  heaps  of  fand  over  tl^cm  to  the 
height  of  a  man ;  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
Kft  ti*!  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun,  have  obliged 
them  to  open,  wbith  ibon  kills  them :  upon  this 
the  fleib  rots. and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  dif-^ 
engaged^  fall  into  th^  pit  on  their  taking  out 
the  fhells.  After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  groffer 
tilth,  they  fift  the  land  fcvcral  times  in.  order  to 
find  the  pearl ;  but,  whatever  care  they  take,  they 
always  lofe  a  great  nombcr.  After  cleaning  and 
drying  the  pearh,  they  are  pafled  through  a  Jcind 
of  fic^e,  according  to  their  fizea;  the  ftnalleft  are 
then  fold  by  weight. a sy/r^^-^^/ir//,  and  the  reft  put 
up  to  aidion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

(12.)  P£ARLS,.  METHOD  Ot   FISHING    FOR,   IN 

Perthshire.^  The  rev.  Dr  James  Robcrtfon,  in 
his  Statiftical  Accout)t  of  Callander,  defcribcs  the 
pearl  fifhery  as  pra^liTcd  m  this  courity,,as  fol* 
lows :  ••  Th^y  are  filbed  with  a  kind  of  fpear# 
confifting  of  a  16ng  ihaft,  ami  /hod  at  the  point 
with  two  iron  fpoons,  having  their  mouths  invert-^ 
ed  ;  their  handles  are  I6n^  and  elaftic,  and  joined 
at  the  extremity,  which  is  formed  into  a  focket^ 
to  receive  the  fhaft.  .  With  this  machine  in  his 
hand,  by  way  of  ftaff,  the  fl/hir,  being  often  upf 
to  the  chin  in  water,  gropes  with  his  feet  fo^  the 
mufcles,  which  are  fixed  in  the  mud  and  fand  by* 
one  end,  and  prefife^  down  the  iron  fpoonS  upon 
their  point;  fo  that  by  the fpring  in  the  handles, 
they  open  to  receive  the  mnfcle,  hold  it  faft,  and 
pull  it  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  He  has  sL 
pouch  or  bag  of  net-Work  hanging  by  his  fide,  to 
carry  the  mufcles  till,  he  come  a-fhore,  where 
they  art  opened.  The  operation  is  much  eafiet, 
in  (hallow  water."    itat*  Ate,  XI,  599.' 

(13.)  Pearls,  method  op  making  artifi- 
cial. Attempts  have  been  made  to  take  out 
ftains  from  pearls,  and  fo  render  the  foul  opaqne- 
coloured  ones  equal  in  luftre  to  the  oriental.  K^ 
bundance  of  proceffes  are  given  for  this  purpofe 
in  books  of  fccrets  and  travels ;  but  rhey  are  very 
far  fronvanfwering  what  is  expe^ed  from  them* 
P'earU  may  be  cleaned  indeed  from  any  external 
fuulnefies  by  wafhing  and  rubbing  them  with  a 
little  Venice  foap  and  warm  water,  or  with  ground 
rice  and  f.ilt,  with  ftarch  and  powder^blue,  plaf- 
tcr  of  Paris,  coral,  white  vitriol  and  tartar,  cut- 
Ucr-bon^i  pumice-ftone,  and  other  fimilar  fub- 
R  Aances; 
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/t;inccs ;  bnt  a  ftain  that  reaches  deep  into  the  fub- 
ftancc  of  pearls  is  impk^flible  to  be  t;ikcn  out. 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fmali  pearls  he  united  irtto  a 
iiiafi^m:lar  to  an  entiK-  aaUital  one,  as  fomeprt- 
tend.  There  ar^,  however,  fn*th«)ds  of  nnakin^ 
artificial  pt^aris,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  with  v?i- 
fficulty  diftinguiihed  frorathe  heft  oncntal. '  Tlie 
ingredient  ufed  for  this  purpofe  was  itotig  kept  a 
fccrct ;  but  it  i«  now  dUcovcre'1  to  be  a  fine  fiivrr- 
like  fubftance  found  upon  the  under  fide  of  the 
K:ales  of  the  blay  or  Weak  filh.  The  fcaJcs,  ta- 
/  ken  off  in  tbeufual  manner,  are  wafhcd  and  rub- 
bed with  frefh  parcels' of  fair  water,  and  the  KVe- 
ral  liquors  fuffered  to  fettle:  the  water  being, 
then  poured  oifT,  the  pearly  matter  remains  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  confidence  of  oil,  called  by  the 
French  fj/fnee  d'onent.  A  little  of  thi«  is  dropped 
into  a  hollow  bead  of  bliiiih  jrkifs,  and  fliaken  a- 
bout  fo  ae  to  line  the  internal  furface ;  after  which 
the  cavity  is  filled  ucp  with  wax,  to  give  foliditv 
and  weight.  Pearls  made  in  this  manner  are  dif- 
tinguiftiable  from  the  natural  only  by  their  ha- 
ving fewer  blemifhes. 

Pearl-ash,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  America,  Germany,  RuHia,  acd 
Poland,  by  melting  the' falls  out  of  the  afties  of 
burnt  wood ;  and  baving  reduced  them  again  to 
^  drynefs,  evaporating  the  moilture,  and  calcining 
.them  for  k  confiderable  time  in  a  furnace  mode- 
Fately  hot.  The  goodnefs  of  pearl  aihcs  muft  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  uniform  and  white  appear- 
^ce  of  them :  they  are  neverthelefs  fub;e<il  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  eafy  to  be  diilinguiili- 
cd  by  the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the 
addition  of  common  fait.  In  order  to  find  out 
this  fraud,  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fufped- 
cd  fait:  and  after  it  has  been  foftened  by  lying 
in  the  air,  put  it  ovd-  the  fire  in  a  (hovel :  if  it 
contains  any  common  fait,  a  crackling  and  a  kind 
of  (light  explofion  will  take  place  as  the  fait 
grows  hot.  Pearl-athcs  are  much  ufed  in  the 
manufatfture  of  glafs,  and  rcquiie  no  preparation, 
#yo*^t  where  very  great  tranlparency  is  required, 
as  in  the  cale  of  looking-glafs,  and  the  bc(i  kind 
of  window-glaCs.  For  this  purpofe  difiblve  them 
in  four  limes  their  weight  of  boiling  water:  when 
tlicy  are  diiJblved,  let  the  folution  be  put  into  a 
t<lean  tub,  and  liiffered  to  remain  there  24  hours 
ur  more.  Lvt  tl>c  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be  then 
ilecmted  off  from  the  fediment,  ar.-*  put  back  in- 
to the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folution  was  made; 
ifi  this  let  the  I^'atcr  be  evaporated  till  the  falls  be 
left.  perfe<5lly  dry.  Keep  thofe  that  arc  not  de- 
f«goed  for  immediate  ufe  in  (lone  jars,  well  fccu- 
r'^d  from  moifl:urc  and  air.  Mr  Kirwan,  who  has 
tried  a  courfe  of  experiments  on  the  alkaline  fub- 
ft.^nces  ufed  in  bleaching^  6cc.  (fee  hifh  Tranji  for 
P789),  tells  UR,  that  in  100  parts  of  the  DatJtzick 
pt^ari-afli,  tiie  vegetable  alkali  amounted  to  lome- 
V  11  at  above  63.  His  pearl-afh  he  prepares  by  cal- 
c*ining  a  ley  of  vegetable  alhes  dried  into  a  (aJt  to 
vs  hitends.  In  this  operation,  he  fays^  "  particu- 
lar care  (hould  be  taken  that  it  ihould  n<Jt  melt, 
its  ihe  extradive  matter  would  not  be  thoroughly 
eonfumed,  and  the  alkali  woxjld  form  fuch  an  u- 
rion  with  the  earthy  parts  as  could  not  cafi^y  be. 
(.  i  M  bl ved."  He  has  alfo  given  Rabies  of  the  quan- 
t.i;LS  of  a(bes  ami  fait  obtained  from  dificrent  ve- 
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getables :  and  he  concludes  from  Ihcm,  i. "  TThi 
in  general  wecdi  yield  much  more  a(he8,  and  thti 
alhes  much  more  (alt,  than  woods ;  and  tb^ 
ronfequently,  as  to  falts  of  the  vcpttable  alka 
kind,  neither  American,  Triefte,  nor  the  ncrthci 
countries,  pollefs  any  advantage  over  us.  3.  Th 
of  all'  weeds,  fumitary*  produces  moft  (alt,  ai 
next  ^O'it  woiTnwood ;  but  if  we  attend  only 
the  quantity  of  fait  in  a  given  weight  ot  afhes,  t 
allies  oi  woniiwood  contain  moft.  Trifblhtmjih 
ftwn  alfo  produces  more  alhes  and  fait  than  ten 
See  Potash. 

*  PMRi.ED.  adj.  [from^Mr/.}    Adorned 
fet  with  ptai'ls. — 

The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  tlicir  pearkd  wrifts,  and  look  hfr  in 

Kith 

♦  Pear  LEY  ED.  adj,  [pearl  ^nd  err.]    Havinj 
fpeck  in  the  eye  J 

*  Pearlgrass.  Pearlplant.  Peariwoi 
». /  Plants.  A'mfworth. 

Pearl  Islands,  a  clufter  of  iflards  in  Pana 
Bay,  36  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama:  fo  na 
cd  from  their  coafts  abounding  with  pearls.  (I 
Panama,  N°  i.)  They  are  low,  and  aboi^ 
with  wood,  water,  fruits,  fowls  and  hogs;  i 
have  feveral  good  harbours.  The  northemmoi 
Pacbeat  the  fouthenmioft  St  PeuPs.  Lon.  81 
W.  Lnt.  7.  10.  N. 

.  Pearl,  mother  of,  the  flieU,  not  of  the 
oyfter,  but  of  the  mytiluj  TrtiJTgarUiferta,  Sec 
TiLus,  N°  6.  The  mother-of-pearl  manufaS| 
is  brought  to  the  greateft  peffifdion  at  Jcruf 
The  moft  beautiful  iliell  of  this  kind  is  that  of  | 
Pinna  ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  ii 
ny  large  pieces  of  workmanlhip  ;  whence  that  * 
named  dora  is  moft  ufually  employed  \  and 
quantities  of  this  are  daily  bruugbt  from  the 
Sea  to  Jcrufalcm.  Of  thefc,  all  the  fine  W( 
the  crucifixes,  the  wafer-boxes,  and  the  beads, 
made,  which  arc  fent  to  the  Spanilh  dominion 
the  New  World,  and  produce  a  return  ir  con 
tably  greater  than  the  ftaple  of  the  grealell  nu 
fadory  in  the  Old. 

Pearl-plant,  &c.    See  Pearlgrass 

♦  PEARLY,  adj.  [from />^/»r/.]     i.  Aboum 
with  pearls ;  containing  pearls. — 

Some  in  their  pearly  (hells  at  eafe,  attend 

m 

a.  Reftmblirig  pearls. — 

Which  when  (he  heard,  full  pearly  fioodi 

I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Z>r«j 

Plains  adorn *d  with  pearly  dew.  ))> 

For  what  the  day  dcvourf,-  the  nightly 

Shall  to  I  he  morn  in  pcatly  drops  .renew, 

—Another  was  invefted  with  :a pearly  fhc!b  W 

'  (i.)*PEARMAlK.  »./.   An  apple.— Pwa 

\fi  an  excellent  ^nd  well  known  fruit.  Moriim^ 

(2,)  Pfarmain.    See  Pyrus,  N^  4.  •         I 

.  PEARSON,.  John,   a  learned  Englilh  bil 

born  at  Snoring,  in  16 13.    He  was  cducaleJ 

Eton  and  Cambridge  5  entered  into  orders  in  i^ 

and  was  made  prebcTidary  of  Nethcrhavtu  id 

church  of  Sarum.     In  1640  he  was  appor 

chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  by 

prcfeutcd  to  Torrington  in  Suffolk.    In  165 

was  made  miniftcr  Sf  St  Clement's,  Eaft  ch 

London*    About  1660  he  publiibcd  at  Lon 
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Jt  Exf6jhhii  ef  the  Cre.d^  in  folio;  alfo.  The 
Gddin  Roriaiiis  of  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eton ;  with 
3  pit£icet  m&  chara<5ter,  drawn  with  gi'eat  c!e- 
|iaoe.  Id  1660  he  wai>  prtrfcnteU  l>y  Jaxoo,  Bp. 
tf'Loodoo,  to  the  redory  of  St  Cbridophet's  m 
tu:  dt)\;  created  D.  D.  at  Cambridge,  inftalkd 
Vrpcodaiy  of  EJy ;  archdeacon  of  Surr)' ;  and 
cjiraiierof  Jews  college  in  Cambridge.  March 
;cii4i,  he  waa  appointed  Margaitt  profellbr 
tf^sit*,  ATid  in  166},  one  of  the  commiHioncrs 
i^tieicfl^v  of  the  liturgy.  April  14th  i66», 
k yasidflutttd  mafter  of  Tj inity  college  in  Carn- 
age j  iiul,  io  Auguft,  reHgned  his  rectory  of  St 
uiiipiitr'ii  ami  piclH:nd  of  Sarum.  In  1667  ^^ 
»i.adiairtnl  F.  R.  S.  In  1671  he  publifhed  at 
Cidbridgc  io  4to>  HndicU  FptJloUirum  5.  Ij^mUih 
K  BaWer  to  M.  Daillc;  to  which  is  fubjoined, 
l^kz  Ftfii  e^ifioU  dujr  ndrxrfus  Da'vid^m  Elondcl^ 
:^  Porlon  was  appointed  fuccellor  to  Bp.  Wil- 
baijtteise  of  Chefttr,  Feb.  9th  1671-3.  In 
J^^  ^JS  Animla  Cjpriamcl,  ftix  ti  edcclm  annorwrtj 
t»i  i. Cjprian,  inter  Chrijlianoj  'vcr/uiiu  rfly  k'lj- 
WMcsnfitkguat  was  publiihed  at  Oxford,  with 
KVeiliriOQ  of  that  Father's  works.  He  died  at 
CHiJuIy  i6thi686. 

^•P£AaTREE.   »./.   [pear  znd  irfe,]     The 
tfcumbean  ptars. — The  pcartree  criticks  will 
^  U)  boiTuw  his  name  of  wv^^  lire.  Bacofu 
(i-.PuuTiWE.    See  Pyrus,  N"*  i. 
?^  SrcPEASBuas',  and  Peaths* 
i^*  PEASANT,  ii./.  [paijhnt,  Fr.]  A  hied  s 
«  f^  bafincfs  is  rural  labour. — He  holdcth 
«ii|entlcman,  and  fcometh  to  work,  which, 
■t^iitk  life  of  a  pea/ant  or  churl.  Spen/er, — 

liai  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
hB.pt  hard  hands  oipeafants  their  viie  trafli. 

"*5  poor  peafimts  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
*^  thcmiclves  in  the  fickin.  Brotwnt  Travels* 
"•Ttt  diiTtCtiit  for  a  peafant  bred  up  in  the  ob- 
^^of  A  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  un- 
^5>bdoun  of  a  court.  South,— lih^  citizens 
■^'  xoco  men,  with  whic^  they  could  make 
^  ^piflft  1 2,000  pea/ant  J.  Addijon, 
^  Peisants,  being,  in  general,  fecluded 
■■tf^mcaiw  and  opportunities  of  luxury  and 
"■»oi«fs,  are  an  Qrder  of  men  among  whom 
J^iiopher  would  look  for  innocence  and  fim- 
y*f'  of  rruDDCf 8.  And  indeed  the  peafantry  of 
''•J  Bnuin  Itill  retain  thcfc  virtues  in  a  confi- 
^<^  ckjnrce.  But  in  many  Pther  countries, 
'^f  «t  ocitbcr  io  virtuous  nor  fo  happy.  In 
J*  caootrics,  ami  in  moft  ages  of  the  world, 
■ftt^aaclofion  of  the  patriarchal  age,  they 
**  htcfl  titatcd  as  (laves,  and  their  morals  of 
J^'S^ot*  ncf  it^cd  and  corrupted.  Even  in 
J^cbnicd  ftate  of  ancient  Sparta,  they  were 
%=2«iioi  degree  of  flavery,  almofl,lf  not'al- 
^^'-^i  u  intolerable,  as  the  woift  that  has  been 
^^-xi  ot"  the  African  flaves  m  the  W.  In- 
2^  (See  HELOTS.)  And  in  the  greater  part 
^*^  Europe,  they  are  ftill  confidercd  as 
?^^J  Ihtir  pcifons  transferred  as  property, 
ffjfpcil  landed  proprielors  along  with  the  foil. 
^^  m  hi*  Tra'veh  in  RuJ/ta^  gives  a  moft  hor- 
^6irt  of  their  ignorance  and  degeneracy  in 
j^W  iDCcfluous  marriages,  5cc.  They  are, 
^^,bc  fiys,  well  clothed,  comfortably  lod- 
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^cdt  and  enjoy  plenty  of  whoUfome  food,  by 
which  they  acquire  great  bodily  ftrength.  The 
peafaots  of  Finland  aic  more  civilized  than  the 
Rutoans,  and  differ  widely  from  them  in  looks, 
drefs,  and  manners.  Thofe  of  Sweden  are  ftill 
more  improved.  They  are  more  honeft,  in  bet- 
ter condition,  r;i>d  poil'efi  more  of  the  convenien- 
ces of  life,  both  in  food  and  furniture,  than  thofe 
of  Poland  »and  Ruflia.  .Before  the  late  revolu- 
tions, the  peafants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  all  in  a  very  tolerable  condition  ;  not  fub- 
jtc\  to  the  undifputed  coDtroul  of  a  hireling  maf- 
ter,  they  were  frccmtn,.iujd  enjoyed  in  their  fe- 
veral  ftations  the  blefUngs  of  freedom.  In  Bohe- 
mia, Hungai-^aJid  a  great  part  of  Germany,  they 
are  legally  (laves,  and  fuffer  ail  the  miferies  at- 
tending fuch  a  condition.  In  Spain,  and  Italy, 
they  are  little  better.  In  France,  their  fituatioti 
was  fuch  as  to  warrant  the  firft  Revolution ;  and 
indeed  thcfe,  and  a  few  others  of  the  lower  ranks, 
fccra  now  to  b?  the  only  gainers  by  it. 

*  PEASANTUY.  «. /.  Peafants;  ruflicks; 
country  people. — 

How  much  Iow.^ft2/??«/'^  would  then  be  glean- 
ed 

From  the  true  feed  of  honour  ?  Sbak^ 

— The  pmfantry  in  France,  under  a  much  heavier 
preiiure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-la- 
honrtrs  of  England  of  the  rtlormed  religion,  un- 
dcri^ood  it  much  better  than  thofe  of  a  higher 
condition  among  us.  Locke. 

pEAsBRiDqE.    Stt  Peaths. 

Peas-burn,  a  fmall  river  in  Berwick-fhire ; 
which  ruob  through  a  ravint  into  the  fea,  between 
Berw'ck  and  Dunbar.     See  Peaths. 

*  Peas  COD.  Pfasheh,.  h.  /.  \pea^  cod  and 
JbelL]    Ttie  hulk  thai  contains  peas. — 

Thou  art  a  ihealM  pea/cod,  Shai, 

— 1  faw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  finall 
pea/cod,  IValton.^^ 

Aspeafcodj  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chancM  to  fee  . 
One  that  was  clofely  fiU'd  with  three  lime* 
thrtc.  Gay, 

(i.)  *  PEASE,  n.  /.  [Pea^  when  it  is  mention- 
ed as  a  fmgle  Iw^dy,  makes  peas  ;  but  when  fpo- 
ken  of  collectively,  as  food  or  a  fpecies,  it  is  call- 
ed peafe^  anciently  pea/on ;  pifa^  Saxon  ;  pais, 
French  ;  pijOy  Italian  j  pi/urn^  Latin.J  Food  of 
peaft.— 

Sowe  pea/on  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon.  Tujpr. 

— Peafe^  deprived  of  any  aromatic  partf,  are,niild 
and  demulcent ;  but,  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 
are  flatulent.  ArhuthnoU 
(a.)  Pease,  in  botany.  See  Pisum. 
(1.)  *  PEAT.  »./.  A  fpecies  of  turf  ufed  for 
fire. — Turf  and  pcat^  and  cowflieards  are  cheap 
fuels,  and  laft  long.  ^«f6«.— Carew,,in  his  furvcy 
of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts  found  in  ^^/-eartfi 
two  miles  Eaft  of  St  Michael's  mount.  IVood^iij, 

(a.)  *PfiAT;  «. /.  [fiom^^/iV,  Fr.l  A  little  fond- 
ling ;  a  darlm^;  a  dear  piay  thfng.  It  is  now 
commonly  calltd^**/.— 

A  pretty  peati  Shak. 

The  wench  a  pretty  peat,  Donne f 

(3.)  Peat,  (J  1.)  is  a  well  known  inflammable 

fubftance,  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fueU 

There  are  two  fpecies :  viz.  i.  A  ycUowilh  brown  ' 

R  a  or 
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or  black  pwN  found  in  mobrifh  grounds  in  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany.  When  frcfh,  it  is 
pf  a  vifcid  confiflence,  but  hardens  by  cxpofurc 
to  the  ait.  It  confifls,  according  to  Kirwan,  of 
ciay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  pyrites; 
fomttimcs  alfo  it  contains  comrnon  fait.  While 
i'ofu  It  ir  formed  into  oblong  pieces  for  fuel,  af- 
ter the  pyritaceous  and  ftofiy  matters  are  fepa- 
rated.  By  diftilUtion  it  yiejds  water,  acid,  oil, 
and  volatile  alkal) ;  the  afhes  containing  a  fmalj 
proportion  of  fixed  alkali ;  and  being* either  white 
or  red,  according  to  *  the  proportion  of  pyrites 
contained  in  thie  fubflfance.'  The  oil  obtained 
from  peat  has  a  very  pungent  tai|£ ;  and  ail  cm- 
pyreumatic  frriell,  lefs  fetid  thail  tnat  of  animal 
fubftanccs,  more  fo  th.»n  thkt  of  minerarbitu- 
)!hens  t  it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a  pitchy  mnh, 
which  liquefies  in  a  fmall  heat :  it  readily  catches 
5re  from  a  cat)dle,  but  bums  lefs  vehemently 
than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  opt  upon 
femoving  the  external  flame ;  it  difToJves  almoft 
totally  in  rejftifiecl  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  da^k 
browniih  red  liquor,  i.  The  id  fpecie«  is  found 
nearNewburfin  Berkfhirc.  IjMht  PAih/.  Tranf. 
^o*"  '757»  we  have  the  following  account  of  this 
/pccies  ;  Peat  i^  a  <?ompo(ition  of  the  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  with  grafs,  ftraw, 
plants,  and  weeds,  which  having  lain  long  in'  wa- 
ter, is  formed  into  a  mafs  fo  foft  as  to  he  cut 
through  with  a"  (harp  fpade.  The  coloui*  is  a 
black ifh  brown,  and  it  is  ttfed  in  many  places  for 
firing.  There  is  a  ftratum  of  this  peat  on  each 
iide  the  I^ennet,  near  Ntwbury  in  Berks,  which 
Is  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile*  wide,  and 
many  miles  long.  The  depth  below  the  fgrfacc 
bf  the  ground  is  from  one  foot  to  8.  Great  num- 
ber! of  entire  trees  arc  found  lying  irregularly  in 
the  true  peat.  They  are  chiefly  oaks,  alciers, 
-Allows,  and  firs,"  and  appear  to  nave  been  torn 
Vp  by  the  roots :  many  hoffes  head^,  and  bon^ 
of  fcvtral  kinds  of  deer  \  the  horin*  of  the  ante- 
lojpe,  the  heads  and  tufl^fc  of  boars  and  the  heads 
bf^beavers,  arc  alfo  found  in  it.  Not  many  years 
ago,  an  urn  of  a  light  brown  doloifr,  large  enough 
lo  hold  about  a  gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit 
in  Spcen  mdor^  near  Newbury;  at  about  lo  feet 
from  the  river,  and  four  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  neighbouring  ground.  Juft  over  the  fpot 
vrherc  the  urn  was  fodnd,  an.  artificial  hill  was 
raifed  about  S  feet  high  ;  and  a«  this  bill  confifl- 
ed  both  of  peat  and  earth.  It  ia  evident  that  the 
peat  was  older  than  the  *tim.  F^om  the  fide  of 
the  river  feveral  feaicircular  ridges  are  drawn 
round  the  hill,  with  treirches  between  them.  The 
-fim  was. broken  to  ihivers  by  the  peat^diggers 
who  found  it,  fo '  that  h  could  not  -be  critically 
ex&mined.  With  peat  alio  may  be  claflcrd  that 
fubftance  calfed  in  England ^ow-Zar/;  which  har- 
ilens  after  its  firft  ekpofure  to  the  air,  but  after- 
wards cniritbles  down.  The  other  common  turf 
coiififts  only  of  mould  interwoven  with  the  routs 
cf  vt-getableft;  but- when  thefc  loots  are  of  the 
bulbous  kind,-  or  in  large  proportion,  they  fon» 
the  worfl  kind  of  turf.    •*  Although  it  niay  ap- 

i>iar  incredible  (fays  M.  Magellan),  it  is  neverthc- 
cfs  a  real  falft,  that,  in  England,  pit-turf  is  ad- 
Vaiitageoufly  employed  in  Lancafhire  to  fmelt  the 
x;gn  ore  of  that  county.    Mr  Wilkinfon,  brotber- 
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in-law  to  Dr  Piieflley,  makes  ufe  of  pit-turf 
his  larpe  fmelting  furnaces.  I  have  fecn  in  t] 
pofleffion  of  Mr  S.  More,  fecretary  to  the  Sociij 
of  Arts,  a  kind  of  black  tallow,  extraded  byti 
faid  Mr  Wilkinfon  froni  pit-turf.  It  was  v^ 
foft,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  con fi!tentc  vith  b 
teh  It  burnt  very  rapidly.  With  a  fmoky  flai 
in  the  fire;  but  the  fmell" was  very  difogtecal 
like  that  of  pit-turf."  'The  great  caufe  of  1 
diflfereqces  of  peat  moft  likely  arifes  fjom  the  < 
ferent  mineral  admixtures.  Some  forts  of  p 
yield'  in  burning  a  very  difagreeabhp  fmeli,  wh 
extends  to  a  great  diftance ;  vhilft  others  are 
offcnfive.  §ome  burn  into  grey  or  white,  and 
thers'  into  red  ferruginous  aflies.  The  af 
yield,  on  elixation,  a  fmall  qOatUityof  alkal 
fait,  with  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  anot 
fait  of  the  neutral  kind.  The  fimoke  of  peat  d 
not  preff  rve  or  harden  flclh  like  that  of  wo( 
and  the  ibot,  into  which  it  condepfes,  is  no 
difpofed  to  liquefy  in  moilt  weather. 

(4.)  Peat  ashes,  properly  burfit  for  a  1 
nure,  are  noble  improvers  both  of  corn  and  % 
land :  but  the  fubftance  from  which  they  (ho 
be  gotjs  an  under  ftratum  of  the  peat,  where 
fibres  and  rt>ots  of  the  earth,  &c.  are  well  dd 
ed.  Indeed  the  very  be  ft  are  procured  from 
loweft  ftratum  of  all.  This  will  yield  a  lj 
quantity  of  very  ftrong  afties,  in  colour  (w 
nrft  burnt)  like  vermiljon,  and  in  tafte  fcry 
and  pungent.  Great  care  and  caution  ftiouk 
ufed  in  burning  thefe  aflies,  and  alfo  in  prt( 
iiig  them  afterwards.  The  method  of  bun 
them  is  much  the  fame  as  burning  charcoal.  * 
peat  mui^  be  coile^ed  into  a  laree  heap,  and 
vered  fo  as  not  to  flame  out,  but  fuffered  to( 
fume  flowly,  til)  the  whole  fubftance  is  burni 
an  afli*  The  afties  thus  burnt  arc  held  io  i 
cfteem ;  but  the  pea^-aftics  burnt  in  common 
ing  arc  in  many  places  ufed  for  the  fame  pu 
fts,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices.  Peat  alhcs 
excellent  in  fwectening  four  meadow  land, 
flfroying  nifties,  and  other  bad  kinds  of  grafs, 
in  their  ftead  producing  great  quantities  of  n 
ral  grafs.  They  bum  great  quantities  of  f 
afties  iii  fomc  parts  of  Berkftiire  and  Lancafl 
arid  cfteem  them  one  of  the  beft  drefling^  fort 
fpring  crops.  The  fulphureous  and  (aline  d 
cles  with  which  the  aftied  abound  have  a  I 
happy  eflfcA  in  promoting  vegetation ;  and  if 
with  difcretion,  the  incrcafe  procured  by  thq 
truly  wonderful.  All  afties  are  of  a  hot,  n 
caoftic  nature  :  they  muft  therefore  be  ufed 
caution.  With  refpe<ft  to  peat-afties,  aimoft 
only  danger  proceeds  fiom  laying  them  on  in 
great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  Nod 
can  be  better  than  they  are  for  drefliM|  low  d^ 
meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  trom  1 
ao  Winchefter  buftiels  on  an  acre:  it  is  btj 
(bw  them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  mon 
gularly  fpread.  This  fliould  be  done  in  Jam 
or  February  at  lateft,  that  the  afties  may  be 
ed  in  towards  the  roots  of  the  grafs  by  the 
rains  that  fallin  fpring.  If  they  were  fpread 
forward  in  the  year,  aixl  a  fpccdy  rain  ftiou' 
fucceed,  being  hot  in  their  nature,  they  woui 
apt  to  burn  up  the  grafs,  inftead  of  doing  it 
fcrvice.  The  damper  aud  ftiff*"lW  fpil*  the  ri 
:  •,■■••  P' 
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pot-ato  tboQid  be  laid  on  it ;  but  in  grAfs  lands 
ik«  ^uMtitf  fljould  never  ei^cccd  30  Winchcftcr 
kriids  lod  00  light  warm  lands  kfs  than  half 
tba  quantity  is  fiilly  fufficient.  On  wheat  crop9» 
t^  aibcs  art  of  the  greatelt  fervice,  but  they 
mft  be  bid  01^  vnth  the  utmoftdifcretion.  Were 
tfacfUbeipTrad  in  any  quantity  before  winter, 
ttcrAefowing  thecorp,  they  wouid  make  the 
vlottoranky  and  do  more  harm  than  gbod; 
«d(tWfpreadmg  this  r(\anure»  on  the  contrary, 
4dM  till  rpriog,  the  corn  could  not  poflTibly 
^  the  wioter  (eaibo  be  benefited  by  it.  The 
Aqpaoing  ti  November,  before  the  hard  frofts  fet 
ivircfflf  to  be  the  proper  feafon  for  this  purpofe : 
W  It  ti  nrceflary  to  fow  on  every  acre  of  heavy 
difTwbeat  land,  about  eight  Winchefter  bu- 
piid  thtk  aihes ;  on  lighter  warmer  lands  in 
*fcc«,fcur  will  be  fufiictent  for  this  feafon.  The 
Merdreffiflg  is  thought  by  pra^ical  farmers  to 
k«f  great  iisivice  :  tnJBine  as  the  quantity  may 
I  it  wanna  the  root  of  the  plants,  brings  it 
tlj  forward,  pieferves  its  verdure,  and 
lit  to  get  into  a  growing  ftate  the  firJt  hne 
r  after  Chriftmas.  About  the  end  of  Fc- 
!,9f  the  beginning  of  March,  on  heavy  lands 
^•lot,  aoothcr  drefling  of  aihes,  by  foMvHng  of 
B« every  acre  8  buineis  more,  wiil  do  much 
d;  00  light  lands,  in  this  id  dreHing,  fix  bu- 
ivay  be  allowed.  Thefe  afhes  laid  on  in  the 
t  ait  of  the  greateft  fervice,  without  any 
Mity  of  danger  :  if  rain  falls  within  a  few 
■i^Bcrtbe  drtfling  is  laid  on,  it  is  waihed  in, 
iksiakapp^  eflfra  on  the  fucceeding  crop^ 
Cl^^f^fH  vitb  the  manure  that  was  laid  on  in 
ll^oiker^  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for 
^W^Mtirmance  fucceeds,  the  firft  winter  dref- 
pteilifDU  efTed,  and  the  ouantity  laid  on  in 
Pfi^a^  it  in  fa^  to  fmall,  that  there  is  very 
WepniibiUty  of  its  burning  or  hurting  the 
N>  This  excellent  manure  is  alfo  of  great  ufe 
Ii4et»iiip  huibaodry,  particularly  as  it  much 
I  to  prefcrve  the  young  crop  from  he- 
rd by  the  fly.  But  one  of  the  princi* 
ladvantages,  derived  from  thefe  afhes,  is  the 
^prat  iervice  they  arc  of  to  every  kind  of  ar- 
ipaftore.  Saintfoin  receives  great  benefit 
ftHtiiiiunure,  and  fo  docs  clover,  rye-grafs, 
ftrtfoil,  provided  it  is  laid  on  with  difcretion: 
•ffopcr  ^afon  is  about  February.  The  quan- 
T»sft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  crop 
i  to;  but  It  ought  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  to 
tod  dmy  Winchcftcr  bufhels.  Clover,  with 
Jtep  of  this  manure,  grows  with  great  luxuri- 
■^1  ■finnncb  that  there  have  often  been  two 
^  of  hay  firom  the  fame  field  in  a  year, 
autumn  feed  afterwards.  They  have 
oWtitcfled  on  tares  or  vetches  :  to  peafe 
f  fecm  to  be  hurtful.  The  eft'cas  of  this  ma- 
■E^  be  vifible  at  leaft  three  years,  nor  does 
f"»c  the  land  in  an  impoveriilied  ftate,  when 
Pvtscs  are  exhaufted  and  fpcnt.  Peat-alhes 
••Jt,  however,  fo  certain  a  manure  for  barley 
P«fiC»  u  for  winter  com :  for  as  thele  arc  quick 
^^l^iand  occupy  the  land  but  a  few  months, 
^ana  manure  is  often  apt  to  pulh  them  for- 
Jttoo  £iit,  and  make  them  run  too  much  to 
Jeftraw,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature  grain. 
"S  bowcfcr,  arc  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaacd  by 
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it  as  barley.  Peat-alhes  approach,  in  their  cflTe^ 
on  the  fevcral  crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  t^ 
coal  foot ;  but  two  jds  of  the  quantity  that  is  uf- 
ed  of  foot  will  be  fufficient  of  the  afhes,  as  they 
are  in  a  much  flronger  degree  impregnated  with 
a  vegetative  power;  and  they  are  befides  in  moft 
places  cafier  procured  in  quantities,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Pcat-afhes  are  almoft  a  general 
manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  cold  clay  they 
warm  the  too  compact  particles,  difpofc  it  to  fer* 
ment,  crumble,  and  of  courie  fertilize,  and,  in  tine» 
not  only  alTift  it  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its 
great  vegetative  powers,  bnt  alfo  bring  to  its  aid 
a  confidcrable  proportion  of  ready  prepared  ali- 
ment for  plants.  On  light  lands  thefe  aihes  have 
a  different  effedt :  here  tkt  pores  are  too  large  to 
be  affe^ed,  or  farther  feparated  by  the  falts  or 
fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but,  being  clofely  at- 
tached to  the  furfaces  of  the  large  particles  of 
which  this  earth  is  generally  compofed,  this  ma- 
nure difpofes  them,  by  means  of  its  faits,  to  at- 
tract the  moifture  contained  in  the  air :  by  this 
operation,  the  plants  which  grow  on  thefe  porous 
foils  are  prevented  from  being  fcorched  up  and 
burnt ;  and  if  they  want  more  nourifhment  than 
the  land  is  capable  of  affording,  this  is  readily 
and  abundantly  fnpplied  by  this  ufeful  manure. 
In  large  farms,  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home 
fields  rich  and  well  mendod  by  the  yard  dung, 
&c.  whereas  the  more  diftant  lands  are  generally- 
poor,  impoverifhed,  ind  out  of  heart,  for  want 
of  proper  manure  being  applied  in  time.  Sec  Che- 
mistry, §  1174. 

(5.)  Peat  Law,  in  geography,  a  hill  of  Scot- 
land, in  Selkirkfhire ;  a  miles  NW.  of  Selkirk.  It 
is  1964  feet  above  the  fea  level. 

PEATHS,  Peas,  or  Pease,  avaftchafm,  or 
ravine  of  Scotland,  in  Berwickfhire,  in  the  parlfh 
of  Cockburnfpath,  between  Berwick  and  Dun- 
bar, through  which  the  rivulet  Peas,  or  Peas- 
burn,  runs.  An  elegant  bridge  of  4  arches  was 
built  over  it  in  1786,  fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  aoo  feet  perpendirular  above 
the  old  road,  and  113  feet  above  the  water.  It  is 
300  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide ;  and  the  parapet 
walls  are  6  ftet  high.  Stat*  Aec.  XIII,  ^30. 

PEATRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Moldavia  ;  16  miles  SSW.  of  Niemec/.. 

PEAUCIERf  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
Winflow,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Head,  and  by- 
fome  of  the  French  writers,  to  the  mufcle  called 
by  Albinus  iatiffimm  colli  /  and  by  others  detra^ 
Jbtfu  quadratust  and  quadra ttu  getut.  Santorini  haa 
called  the  part  of  this  which  arifes  from  tht  cheek 
tnufcultu  rifor'uu  n^vus  ;  and  fome  call  the  wboi^ 
platyfma  mjoidtt, 

PEAULE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan  ;  7  miles  S.  of  Rochtfort,  and  4^ 
NW.  of  Roche  Bernard. 

(i.)*PEBBLE.  Pebblestone.  If./ l^.f*o^- 
na,  Saxon.]  A  ftonc  dilHnA  from  flints,  beinjc 
not  in  layers,  but  in  one  homogeneous  mafs,  tho' 
fometimes  of  many  colours.  Popularly  a  ftnall 
ftonc.— The  purling  noife  it  made  upon  the  fth* 
bleftones  it  ran  over.  Sidiuj,'^ 

The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'fter's  men. 

Have  ftird  their  pockets  fiill  of  pebhleftontj. 

SbaJk. 
—Suddenly 
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-tSuddertlj^  a  file  of  boya  deUvcrcd  fuch  a  fhower 
iipebblrj  loofe  ihot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
hx)noUr  in.  Sbak.'-YoM  may  fee  p^ehbUs  gathered 
t  ^ether.  aiid  a  cruft  of  cement  between  them,  as 
hard  m  the  pebbla,  Bacon. — 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  fhore. 

Milton. 
Fountains  o'er  W\t  pebbles  chid  your  ft««y. 

V  Dryden, 

—Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  refcmblance 
of  an  ordinary  pebble^  (hall  yield  a  ractaliic  and 
vfluaWe  matter,  fi^ood^, 

iCa.)  Pebble^,  in  mincmlopy,  are  a  genus  of 
fodils,  didinguilhed.frum  the  flints  and  bomocroa 
by  their  Iwying  a  tariety  of  colours.  Thefe  are 
tljjfined  to  be,  (lories  cnmpofed  of  a  cryftalline 
iTiatterdcbafed  by  earths  of  various  kinds  in  the^ 
lame  fj)ecie8,  and  then  fubje<fl  to  vehis,  clouds 
afid  other  variegations,  ufually  formed  by  incruf-* 
tation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but  fumetimesthe 
cffe<5t  of  a  Hmple  concretion ;  and  veined  like  the 
abates,  by  the  difpofition  which  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  they  were  formed  m  gave  tlieir  different-: 
lj,,coluured  fubftanccs.  The  variety  of  pebbles 
isrfo  great,,  that  an  haily  defcriber  would  be  apti 
ty^make  almoft  as  many  fpecies  as  he  (aw  fpeci- 
niepa.  A  careful  examination  wiU  teach  us,  how- 
ever* to  dfftingufih  them  into  a  certain  number  of 
e^Tentially  different  fpecics,  to.  which  all  the  reft 
n^y  be  rc^rred  as  accidental  varieties.  When 
we  tVnd  the  fame  colours,  or  thofe  refuiting  from 
A  mixture  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently 
makes  in  a  number  of  ftones,  we  (hall  ea(iiy  find 
that  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecres,  though  of 
<1ifferent  appearances;  and  that  wliethcr  the  mat- 
ter be  difpofcd  in  one  or  two,  or  ao  cruft s,  laid 
regularly  round  a  nucleus;  or  thrpwn  irregular- 
ly, without  a  nucleus^  •  into  irr«guUr  I'nes;  ,or« 
laftly,  if  blended  it.to  an  uniform  mals.  Thefe 
are  the  three  Hates  in  which  every  pebble  is 
found;  for  if  it  bai»  been  naturally  and  rejruiarly 
lormcd  by  incruft^tioo  rouild  a  certain  nucleus, 
we  find  that  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  the  crufts  not  le&  regular  and  certain.  If  the 
whole  has  been  nnore  haftily  formed,  and  the  re- 
fult  only  of  one  fimplc  concretion,  if  that  haa 
happened  while  its  diflfck'ent  fubftances  were  all 
moift  and  thin,  they  have  Idended  together,  and 
made  a  mixed  mafs  of  the  joint  colour  of  them 
all.  But  if  they  have  been  fomething  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far  concreted  to 
diffufc  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are  f(>und 
thrown  together  into  irregular  veins.  Thefe  arc. 
the  natural  differences  of  all  the  pebbles ;  and 
having  regard  to  thefe  in  the  fevcral  variegations, 
all  the  known  pebbles  may  be  reduced  to  34  fpe- 
cies. In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebbles,  there,  arc  con- 
itaiitly  tound  fome  which  are  broken,^  and  of 
which  the  pieces  lie  very  near  one  another;  biit 
as  bodies  of  fuch  hardnefs  could  nut  be  broken 
without  fome  con(iderable  violence,  their  prtfent 
Atuation  fecms  to  indicate  that  they  have  fufftred 
ttiat  great  violence  m  or  near  the  places  where 
ihey  now  lie.  Befide  thefe,  we  often  meet  with 
t  tbcrs  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces  broken 
tff  from  them,  though  thofe  pieces  are  nowhere 
to  be  fouitd  ;  whence  it  feemt*  equally  plain,  that 
whatever  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  fra^^ture. 
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they  have  been  brought  broken,  aswefndlhi 
from  fome  other  place,  or  clfe  that  the  pit 
broken  from  them  mult  at  (ome  timt.  or 
have  been  carried  from  this  place  to  foroc 
diftant  one.     Several  of  thefe  broken  pel 
have  their  etlges  and  corners  fo  iliarp  and 
that  it  feems  evident  they  nevtr  can  hate 
toired  about  or  removed  fince  the  fra(f\ure 
made ;  and  others  have  their  tides  and  comi 
rounded,   bUintcdt  ai'd  worn  away,.  tb?t 
f«-em  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  roll 
bout  among  other  hard  bodies,  either  with 
violence,  or  for  a  very  long  contittuance ;  i 
fuch  hard  bodies  could  not  have  btcn  re»luc< 
the  condition  in  which  we  now  fee  them  witl 
long  fi'idion.      It    may  be  fuppofed  by  i< 
that  thefe  ftones  never  were  broken,  buthavci 
naturally  formed  of  this  fbape  ;  but  it  will  h 
fily  fcen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  furvey^l 
veins  or  coats,  which  lurrouiid  tht  nuclctti» 
the  annular  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  muft 
been  originally  entire  ;  and  this  will  be  Ifici 
plain,  if  they  are  compared  with  a  ftoue 
by  art.    Such  pebbles  as  are  found  in  (Irati 
the  furface  of  the  earthy  are  much  more 
than  thofe  which   lie  in  dtepei'  ftrata 
more  clear  and  tr;*nfparent  the  fand  is  wl 
found  among  pebble*,  th^  more  beautiful  tbc| 
ble«*  arc  generally  ol>fcrved   to  be.    The 
thefe  (tones  and  their  difpo(ition  in  thct 
f*ibjeds  worthy  of  inveftigation.    The  lurfj 
the  e?»rth  is  compofed  of  vegetable  mouUi,| 
up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putr 
mains  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  aitd 
proper  texture  and  compagcs  for  coodu^af 
moifturc  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  pla<its« 
this  are  laid  the  lands  and  pebbles  which 
a  fort  of  drain  to  carry  off  the  reduiic^-^iit 
ture  deeper  into  the  earth,  where  it  may  be 
to  fuDply  the  place  of  what  is  conftuilly  rifi 
exhalations ;  and  ie(t  the  (trata  of  fand  ibou 
too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thin  ones  of 
between,  which  ferve  to  put  a  (top  to  tht  ' 
of  the  raoifture,  and  keep  it  from  paffing 
f  >on  ;  afHl  left  thefe  thin  -ftrata  of  clay 
yield  and  give  way,  and  by  tleir  foftntC* I 
wetted  give  leave  to  the  particUs  of  fam^  to 
themfelves  with,  and  even  force  their  way  th 
them,  there  are  found  in  marvy  places  thin 
of  a  poor  iron  ore,  placed  regularly  abo' 
below  the  clay;   and  by  thefe  means  not 
ftrengthening  and  fupporting  the  clay,  but 
tualiy  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its  wa] 
it.     Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  diftindio* 
rangements,  and  remarks,  of  former  mimr* 
on  this  ?enu6  of  foCTiN.  But  in  the  new  and 
ratefyftem  of  mineralogy,  drawn  up  by  Dr  ** 
fon,  inftead  of  forming  a  gemiSy  confifting 
fpecies,  pebbles  only  form  »  or  3  var«cu 
ranged  under  the  fpecies  Chalcedony  i*nd 
See  MiNKRALOGV,    Part  11,  Chap*  IV, 
Ord.  1.  Gen.  VI.  Sf.  7.  lar.  1.  and  Sp^  8. 

(3.)  Pebbles,  Lgy^tian.  SeeMiNERAi 
Ibid. 

(4.)  Pebbles,  medical  abuse  of. 
arc  many  of  omnion,  that  the  fwallowing  oi 
bles  is  Ur.cfivM  to  health,  in  helping  the  (U 
to  digeft  its  food,     ^ut  the  ftumach  of  C 
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tedfo^  that  it  can  nc»cr  require  thofe  aflif- 
tsort  to  the  comminotion  of  food.  On  the  con- 
,  esTt  it  muft  be  hurt  by  fuch  extraneous  and  in- 
hdHiic (uhkiDcct,  as  pebbles;  and  there  are 
ifajcn  00  record  in  which  they  have  undoubl- 
dfyiMemuch  mifchicf. 
tjMhiiLis, Scottish.   Sec  Mineralogy, 

I  •ftwLF.cRYSTiL.  a.  n  This  fort,  called 
fht^znti  pebbk'Cijflal,  \%  in  (hapc  irrcgu- 
mfmkiari, 

I  'PEBBLED,  adj,  \fxompMle:\  Sprinkled  or 
|teic«  inth  pebbles. — 
7bi&  tnnk  £ur  fprcading  in  a  pebbled  fhore. 

Tbomfon, 
.fKKu.rroNE.    Sec  Pebble,  §  i. 
'♦PBflLY.A/y.  [lToni)>j^^/r.]  FuU  of  pebbles. 
He  ;ri^/y  gravel  next.  Thomfon. 

KC,  2  toTQ  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
fii;  f  mila  W.  cf  Paris, 

flCAQUE,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Xalifco. 
KiRY.  in  zoology.  See  Sus,  N**  4. 
HCCiBILlTY.  «./•  [from  ;>*-^rfl3/r.]  State 
iubject  to  fin.— The  common  peccability 
id  is  urged  to  induce  commiferation  toi 
itieoficiKicrs.  Dcc^  of  Piety. 
^CCABLE.fliy.  [from  ^rrd,  Latin.]  Liable 

KCCADHLO.  If.  /.  (Span.  peccadilU,  Fr.] 
I^ytwlt;  a  flight  crime ;  a  venial  oft'enct. — 
*  fcle  vices,  which  we  call  follies  and  the 
»<^tfee  human  underftandihg,  or  at  moft 
^  I  of  life.  Dry  den. — 'Tis  low  ebb  with 
»bcn  fuch  peccadiUoj  as  thefe  are  put 
^Wtfce  charge.  Atterbury. 
F«B>  i  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ri  iilt-worlu  near  it :   3  miles  SE.  of 

^J^CY.  »./  (from  peccant^,  Bad  quali- 
2|f^«ife  took  its  original  merely  fi-om  the 
*^  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy 

^CANT.  adj.  [peccantt  Fr.  peccanjy 
I.  Guilty;  criminal. — 

•f  JJ^^ients,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed ; 
^  Tf .th  peccant  angels  late  they  faw.  Milt, 
^iftccant  creature  fhould  difapprove  and 
^  e«erT  violation  of  the  rules  of  juft  arid 
*'««••  2-  LI  difpofcd ;  corrupt ;  bad  ;  of- 
^  me  body ;  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
^^in  medical  writers. — 
^f?*^paran{  humours  that  abound.  Dryd. 
«  a  hive  the  bile  peccant  or  dt^ticient  are  re- 
J'Tlattzs,  Jrbutb.'  3.  Wrong;  bad;  de- 
\  ^fonnaL— Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound 
*=^»  ^  the  citation  be  peccant  in  form  or 

^C4«T,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to 
•^'^  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  cither 
P^w  quality,  i.  e.  when  they  are  either 
■»* a  loo  great  abundance.  Moft  difeafes 
2  Pwcant  humours,  which  are  either  to 
^by  alteratives  and  fpccifics,  or  elfe  to 
•  But  this  18  difputed  by  the  advo- 
— "jr^**cw  SyHem  of  Medicine. 

••0,  a  town  of  the  imperial  French  rc- 
.■^dep.  of  the  Po,  and  late  province  of 
B  lac  Picdmoatcfc  5  3  miles  S W.  of  Chieri. 
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PECHANTRE,  NichoLi?,  a  French  poet,  thtr 
fan  of  a  furgeon  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  born 
in  16,38.  He  wrote  poem*  in  Latin  and  French, 
for  which  he  was  thrice  crowned  by  the  Academy 
des  Jeux  Floraux.  He  aifo  wrote  a  tragedy  en* 
titled  Getuy  which  was  a<^ed  at  Paris  in  1687, 
with  great  applaufe.    He  died  in  1708. 

PECHBLENDE,  n.f.  the  black  ore  of  Urani- 
um.  See  Mi  m  era  logy,  Part  II,  Chap.  VII,  Clnfi 
IV,  Order  XIX,  Gen.l,  Sp.  1 :  and  Part  III,  Cb. 
IV,  i  XIX. 

PliCHEM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  given 
by  the  modem  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called 
hehem  by  Avicenna  and  Serapion..  Many  have 
been  at  a  loGi  to  know  what  this  root  pechem  was; 
but  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  arc  the  fame^with 
thofe  of  the  behem  of  the  Arabians ;  its  defcrip- 
tion  IS  the  fame,  and  the  divilion  of  it  into  white 
and  red  is  alfo  the  fame.  The  word  pecbem  i» 
formed  of  bchem  by  changing  the  b  into  a  ^,  and 
the  afpirate  into  .'^,  or  cbj  which  are  both  common* 
Myrepfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the  (amc 
thing  that  the  iVrabian  Avicenna  f lys  of  behem, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  fragments  of  a  woody 
root,  much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  the  fur- 
face,  owing  to  its  being  fo  moift  whilft  frefh,  that 
it  always  flu-unk  greatly  in  the  drying. 

PECKER.    See  Pakir. 

PECHIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ser- 
Tia,  on  the  Drino,  35  miles  N£.  of  Ragufa,  and 
III  WSW.ofNHTa. 

PECHMEJA,  John,  a  learned  French  writer, 
born  at  Villa  Franca.  His  Eulogy,  on  the  great 
Colbert,  received  the  approbation  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1773.    He  died  in  1785. 

PE-CHOUI,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fi. 

PECHYAGRA,  a  name^iven  by  autiiors  to 
the  gout  aflcding  the  elbow. 

PECHYS,  a  name  uied  by  fome  anatomical 
writers  for  the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  me- 
dical  w. iters  for  the  fcurvy. 

(i.)PECKi  Francis,  was  bom  at  Stamford,  in 
Liiicolnfhire,  May  4,  169a,  and  educated  at  Cani- 
bridjre,  where  he  took  the  decrees  of  B.  and  M.  A. 
He  was  appointed  re(5lor  of  Godeby,  near  Melton 
in  Leicedcrfhire.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works  ;  \*iz.  i.  A  poem,  entitled  Si^^hs  on  tl.ye  Death 
of  queen  Anne;  1714.  a-  **  TO  T^t  AFiON  ;  or  an 
Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World ;  \vritten  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  to  (how  the  Beauty  and  the  Sublimity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  17 16,  8vo."  3.  In  1 721,  be- 
ing then  curate  of  King's  Clifton  in  Northampton- 
ihire,  he  ilfued  propofals  for  {printing  the  Hii^ory 
and  Antiquities  of  his  native  town,  which  was 
publiflied.in  1727,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
•**  Academia  tertia  Anglicana  ;  or  the  Antiquarian 
Annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
Northamptonfhires ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the 
UniverTity,  Monafteries,  Gilds,  Churches,  Cha- 
pels, Hofi>itals,  and  Schools  there,  &c.  inscribed 
to  John  Duke  of  Rutland.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Stamford  Bull-running.  5.  **  Querres  concerning 
the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefter- 
ftiire  and  Rutland;*'  in  1729,  and  1740;  but  the 
work,  though  his  progrefs  in  it  was  very  confider- 
ablc/  never  made  its  appearance.   6.  In  1739,  be 

pubiilhcd 
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piiblifhcd  vol.  L  of  **  Defiderata  Cariofa ;  or,  a 
Collection  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious  Pieces  re- 
lating chiefly  to  Matters  of  Engliih  Hiftory ;  con- 
fifting  of  choice  trafts,  memoirs,  letters,  8cc.  tran- 
scribed, many  of  them,  from  the  originals,  and 
the  reft  from  divers  ancient  MS.  copies,  pr  the  MS. 
collations  of  fundry  famous  antiquaries,"  &c.  with 
notes,  contents^  and  a  complete  index.  Thifi  vol. 
was  dedicated  to  ^ord  William  Manncfs,  and  was 
followed,  in  i73<,  by  a  zd  vol.  dedicated  to  Dr 
Reynolds  Bp.  or  fiincoln.  7.  A  complete  cata- 
h>;L^ue  of  all  the  difcourfts  written  both  for  and  a- 
1^.1  in  ft  popery  in  the  time  of  K.'  JameS  II.  con* 
taining  an  account  of  457  books  and  pamphlets: 
ik.c.  4to,  1735.  i.  Nineteen  Letters  of  the  rev. 
Henry  iiammond.  D.  D.  to  Mr  Peter  Stainnough 
and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angclo,  on  curious  fubje^s,' 
iicc.  1759.  9.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adions 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  panegy- 
rics of  him  Written  in  Latin ;  fuppoM  by  Mr  John 
Milton ;  with  an  Englifh  verfion ;  illuftrated  with 
a  large  hiftorical  preface,  and  notes:  &c.  1 740, 
4to.  10.  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  poetical 
Works  of  Mr  John  Milton  ;  with  i.  An  examina- 
tion of  Milton's  ftyle  |  a.  Explanatory  and  criti- 
cal noies  on  Milton  and  Shakefpearej  ^  Bap- 
tiltes ;  a  facred  dramatic  poem  in  defence  of  (iberr 
ty,  written  in  Latin  by  (Jeorge  Buchanan,  ttp.ni- 
latcd  by  Mr  John  Milton,  and  firft  publifhed  in 
164 1,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  4.  The 
Parallel,  or  Abp.  Laud  and  Car^.  Wolfey  compa- 
jcd,  a  Vilion  by  Milton,  j:.  The  Legend  of  Sir 
[Nicholas  Throckmorton,  knt.  chief  buUcr  of  Eng- 
land, who  died  of  poifon,  anno  1570,  an  hiilori- 
cal  poem,  by  his  nephew  Sir  Thonias  Throckmor- 
ton, knt.  6.  Herod  the  great,  by  the  editor.  7. 
the  Refurredion,  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Milton. 
S.  a  Difgourfe  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 
by  Milton;  with  prefaces  and  notes,  1740,  4to. 
He  died  Aug.  13th  1743,  aged  61. 

(a.)  *  Peck.  If./,  [from^rr^,  or  perhaps  from 
fat,  a  vcflel.  Skinner.]  i.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bu- 
iheh  — 

6um  our  veflTels,  like  a  new 

Seal'd  p^k  or  bulheU  for  lieing  true.  Hudibras. 
''—To  every  hill  of  alhes,  fomc  put  a  peck  of  un- 
llacked  lime.  Mort,  Hujb>— 

He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 

And  from  the  lame  machine  fold^rr^b  of  peafe. 

4.  Proverbially.  [In  low  language.]    A  great  deal. 
Her  finger  was  fo  fmall,  the  ring 
Would  rtot  ftay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  petk,  Sucklinir, 

♦  To  Peck.  •».  a.  [bfcquery  Fr.  pUken^  Dutch.] 
1.  To  ftrike  with  the  beak  as  a  biixL    a.  To  pick 
•  up  food  with  the  beak. — 

She«  when  he  waik'd,  went  pecking  by  his 
lidc.  Dryden,^ 

—Can  any  thing  be  nwre  furprifing,  than  to  con- 
fidcr  Cicero  oblerving  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  ^^r^fr^i/ the  grains 
e^  com  thrown  to  them  ?  Addlfon.  3.  To  ftrike 
with  any  pointed  inftrument. — With  a  pick-ax  of 
iron  about  16  inches  long,  Iharpened  at  the  one 
end  to  peekt  and  flat-headed  at  the  other.  Carev^s 
Survey.  4.  To  ftn*^c  j  to  make  blows. — Two  con- 
trary fa«ltioas»  both  inveterate  cnumes  of  our 
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church,  which  they  are  perpetually  ^ckm^ 
ftriking  at  with  the  (ame  malice.  Soitfib.— Mai 
lie  pecking  at  one  another,^  till  they  are  to 
pieces.  L  Eft  range,  5,  The  following  pad; 
perhaps  more  proberly  vrrittep  to^Vi^,  to  d 
Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the 
elfe. 

PECKELSHEIM,  a  town  6f  fcermany, 
derbom  |  t$  miles  SE;  of  Paderbom. 

*  PECKER.  17.  /.  [horn  peck,]  I.  Ow 
pecks.  3.  A  kind  of  bird :  as  the  wood  pa 
The  titmotifc  and  Ihcpeeken  hungry  brood; 

(i.)  PECKHAM,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  the 
of  Camberwell ;  between  Cambcrwell  and 
ford ;  which  has  a  noted  ftiir  on  the  xfft.  A 

(2.)PKCKHAM,EAST,CrGREAT}     )  tWO 

(3.)  PeckH  AM,  West,  or  Little  ;  5  of 
near  W.  Mailing. 

.  •  PECKLED;  adj.  [corrupted  fromj^ 
Spotted  i  varied  with  fpotsA-Some  arc  j 
tome  grecnifh.  Wh!K  An^er, 

PECK  WELL,  Henry,  D.  D.  a  divide 
church  of  Engl^^nd^  born  in.  1747.  He  w« 
lain  to  the  marchionefs  of  Lothian,  W  rt 
Bloxham  in  Lincoli)lhire ;  but  attached  hifl 
the  Calviniftic  or  Whiteficld's  methodifts,  I 
whoiti  he  wai  very  popular.  He  patronil 
Humane  Society,  and  the  Society  tor  relief 
fons  imprifoned  for  fmall  debts,  fte  ftudic 
fie,  and  founded  a  Society  for  vifiting  the 
their  own  hou(es ;  but  fell  a  facrifice  to  h 
lanthropy,  by  wounding  hlmfelf  m  the 
while  opening  the  body  of  a  patient  who  hi 
of  a  putrid  fever.  The  part  mortified, . 
died  Aug.  18,  1787.    He  printed fercral  ft 

PECORA,  in  zOblogy,  the  fifth  order 
clafi^  mammalia,  in  the  Linnean  fyftem.  Se 

LOGY. 

PECQUENCOURT,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  of  the  North,  and  ci*devant  prov.  of  Hi 
on  the  Scarpe ;  5  miles  £.  of  Douayj  Loi^ 
£.    Lat.  50.  avN. 

(i.)  PECQUET,  Anthony^  a  celebrated 
philofopher,  bom  in  1704.  He  was  apj 
grand  mifter  of  the  water-works  and  foi 
Rouen.  His  writings  on  philofophy,  polit 
morals  are  numerous.  His  Spirit  ofLttoji 
Political  Maximjy  and  his  Tboughti  on  M 
mofl  efteemed.    He  died  in  1763. 

(a.)  Pecquet,  John,  a  celebrated  pi 
bom  in  Dieppe.  He  was  phyfician  in  ordi 
the  celebrated  Fouquet,  whom  he  entertain 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy.  He  a< 
immortal  honour  by  the  difcovery  of  a  lad* 
which  conveys  the  chyle  to  the  bevt ;  aiKJ 
from  him  is  called  le  tUfer*uoir  de  Pecquet^ 
difcovery  was  a  frefti  proof  of  the  truth  of 
culation  of  the  blood ;  though  it  was  opp 
many  of  the  learned^  particularly  the  famo 
lau,  who  wrote  a  treatife  againit  the  autb< 
with  this  title :  Ad'ver/us  Pecquetum  ^Pecqt 
Pecquet 's  works  are,  1.  Experimenta  novd 
mtta;  Paris,  1654.  a.  A  DifTcrtation,  Dt 
etj  Ladetj;  Amflerdam,  1661.  He  was  a 
a  lively  and  aAive  genius.  He  rcConuncU 
a  remedy  for  all  difeafes,  the  ale  of  brandf 
remedy,  however,  contributed  to  Ihoften  1 
days.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  1674* 

PE 
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PECTEN,  the  Scallop  ;  a  genus  of  {hcll-fifli. 

Tie  ch2ndai  are  thefc :  The  anima!  is  a  tothys; 

fx  Jhdl  hiraJTe  aad  unequal  4  the  hinge  toothlefs, 

hiTQj  i  fnuli  ovated  hollow.    This  fliell-fifli  is 

oflt  U  the  fonmci^  having  the  power  of  fpinning 

t3t'i(JiIHte  the  m-ilcles :  hut  they  are  much  fliorter 

r^icmHcr  than  thofc  of  that  filh  ;  fo  that  they  can 

trTtfbewroaght  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the 

Vaprod  finer  threads  of  the  pinna  marina.    The 

lie  rftiie  threads  which  arc  fpun  upon  the  fcal- 

ip  ii  to  fix  the  creature  to  any  folid  body  near  its 

fe.  All  thrff  proceed,  as  in  the  mufcle,  from 

•3C  vvn/non  trank.     It  is  an  evidtnt  proof,  that 

to  afc  has  a  power  of  fixin;r  itftlf  at  plea  Tu  re  to 

mio'iti  body  by  rr.eans  i.f  thtfe  thread  ,  that  af-- 

IpfeinDsthefcallops  arc  often  found  tolVcd  upon 

wb,  irbctt  there  were  none  the  day  before  ;  and 

yr*  tbcf:  ire  fixed  by  their  thread?,  as  well  as  thole 

IJtjch  had  rwnijined  e\*er  fo  \o:\^  in  their  place. 

Tthtf  form  thtir  thr:*ads  in  the  fame  manner  with 

tttmuick;  only  their  organ  for  fpinning  is  fliort- 

^Bhi  h^s  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads 

TyceTjrHy  thicker  and  fliortcr.   (Sec  Myti- 

V»N~4)  Mr  Barbut  divides  the  genus  ostrea 

ifamilirt;  which  he  Uius  names  according 

Ifcfjr  c^iiradcrs.    t.  The  winged  equilateral 

1.  The  pcAens,  that  have  one  ear  inward- 

^rinjrng  by  being  ci  lilted.     3.  The  pedens 

luTc  tieir  valves  more  gibbous  on  one  lide 

<n  liie  other.    4.  The  rough  ones,  conomon- 

oW  OYSTtus.     Of  the  locomotive  powers 

*t  jcften,  we  have  akcady  treated  under  the 

^^AtiMAV  Motion.    Sec  Motion,  $  2. — 

hjWjdas,  fuch  as  the /oUpe^ta^  the  Jucal  mtin^ 

I  •!*«,  tire  knoitedf  and  others,  ftcm  to  be  in 

I  jtWiafeabitants  of  the  Indian  feas;  fome  of 

pwfcqnent  thofe  of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas. 

^^mcpeSen  feems  to  have  been  given  to  thtfe 

'^  frixn  the  longitudinal  ftriar  with  which 

faztice  is  covered,  which  refemble  fome  what 

<<«th  of  a  comb ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek 

■"«.  By  the  general  chara(fler  of  this  fhell, 

fjtatJf  includes  cockles  as  well  as  fcallops, 

^  »e  the  peAcns  without  ears,  and  having 

:  or  elated  Ihclls.    Cockles  are  called  by  all 

» l>y  a  name  which  is  only  a  diminutive  of 

'ECTUHcuLUs.    Thc  having  cars  indeed 

^  *e  common  mark  of  diftini^ion  between  thc 

^Q^  Mvd  thc  cockles,  which  lafl  ufually  have 

;  y<t  the  genera  arc  not  diftini^,  as  fome 

fflugined:  for  there  are  fliclls  univeiially  4I- 

to  be  pc^^cns  or  fcallops,  which  have  no 

*M  others  as  univcrlally  allowed  to  be  pec- 

»  or  cockles  which  have.    Hence  then  ap- 

tlK  em>r  of  Lifter,  who  made  them  two  dif- 

fcoen,  and  gave  the  cars  and  the  equal  con- 

^  of  both  (hdls  as  thc  great  c!jara«fteriftics  of 

t^which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  dif- 

"^  the  fpccics  by,  arc  far  from  being  fo  un- 

'•  *i  to  found  diifcrcnt  genera  upon.    Bar- 

Qob  the  pcdens  under  the  genus  oftrea ;  but 

■TS  that  though  thc  generic  chara<fler  of  the 

^  ^ces  in  both,  the  animal  inhabiting  the 

\  i«  very  different  from  that  of  thc  oyfter ; 

^  rtafon  Linnaeus  has  divided  thc  genus 

jj^ioo*.  The  pe<5Unes  by  forac  arc  efteemed 

**CKJu»  a  food  as  the  oyfter.    They  difl'er  very 

*^iil|Tm  a  variety  of  circumftanccs.     The 

▼o-Xn.  PartL 
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pe«5teiiR  fail  on  the  furface  of  the  water;  and  bc» 
fides,  if  they  are  attacked  by  a  foe,  they  let  dowiy 
the  membrane  which  nature  has  provided  them 
for  a  fail,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.     "  Behold 
(fays  Barbut)  the  fplcndor  of  the  pedines,  which 
rival  the  glowing  colours  of  the  papilionaceous 
tribe,  as  numerous  as  they  are  beautiful,  fliilir  j 
from  place  to  place,  and  may  well  be  called  thc 
papiliones  of  the  ocean.    What  fuperior  qualities 
does  not  the  pe<flen  enjoy  above  the  osVrea  eou- 
Lis,  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  native  bed, 
feems  wholly  dcftined  to  afford  food  to  other  crea*. 
tures,  not  having  any  means  of  defence,  but  its  ihcl- 
ly  caftle,  which  is  often  attacked  and  (lormcd  by  itj 
numerous  enemies?  This  creature  is  not  only  ufefiil 
to  man  as  adainty  food,  but  tl  e  (hell  being  levivMted 
into  a  fubtle  powder,  is  employed  as  an  abforbt  ut 
in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints  artfia^ 
from  acidities  in  the  fiift  paHfliges ;   the  h(\!o',v 
Ihells  are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containing 
more  than  the  thinner  flat  ones,  of  the  fine  white 
earth,   in  proportion  to  the  outer  rough    coat^ 
which  laft  is  found  to  be  confiderably  impregnat- 
ed with  fea-falt."     The  grand  maik  of  diftinition 
between  the  pcif^ens  and  oyfter  fcems  to  be  the 
locomotive  faculty.    It  was  long  Aippofcd,  tliat. 
the  oyfter  pofieiTed  no  power  of  motion,  that  it 
always  remained  in  the  place  in  which  nature  or 
rtccident  had  placed  it,  and  that  its  life  differed 
little  from  that  of  vegetables.    Experience,  how- 
ever, has  taught  us  to  reic<^  thefe  premature  con- 
clufions.     What  Abbe  Dicquemare  has  obftrvcd 
with  refpe\5  to  this  circumflance,  is  worth  quoting. 
(See  Motion,  §  2.)    "  Rilling  one  day  (fays  he) 
along  the  fea-lhorc,  I  ( bfcrvjd  an  oyfter  lying  in  a 
ihallow  place,  and  ejecting  with  conliderable  force 
a  quantity  of  water.     It  immediately  6cci:rcd  to 
me,  that,  if  this  happened  at  a  fufficient  depth, 
the  reliftance  of  thc  water  would  havt  forced  the 
oyfter  from  its  place.     To  be  fatisfrcd  of  this,  I 
took  feveral  middle  fized  oyfters  with  a  light  fhcll, 
and  placed  them  on  a  fmooth  horizontal  furface, 
in  a  fufhcient  quantity  of  pure  fca-water.    Some 
hours  elapfed,  and  the  night  came  on  before  any 
thing  remarkable  appeared  ;  but  next  day  I  found 
one  of  the  oyfters  in  a''p!ace  and  lituation  difierent 
from  that  in  which  I  had  left  it;  and  as  nothing 
could  have  difcompofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  but 
that  it  had  moved  by  its  own  powers.     I  contiru- 
ed,   however,  to  attend  my  charge;    but,  a;i  if 
they  meant  to  conceal  their  fccret,  the  oyfters  al- 
ways operated  in  my  abftncc.     At  laft,  as  I  was 
exploring  the  coaft  of  Lower  Nonnamly,  I  per- 
ceived in  an  oyfter-bed  one  of  them   changing 
place  pretty  quickly.     On  my  retiim,  thcrd'oic, 
to  Havre,  I  made  new  difpofitions  to  difcover  the 
means  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfters  are  per- 
formed,  and  I  fucceedcd.     This  animal  ejeds  the 
water  by  th«*t  part  of  the  fhell  which  iS  diamttri- 
cally  oppofite  to  the  hinge ;  it  can  alfo  throw  it 
out  at  the  fides,  at  each  extremity  of  the  hing', 
or  even  from  the  whole  opening  at  once.     For 
this  purpofe,  it  can  vary  the  a<ftion  of  its  ijiternal 
mechanifm  ;  but  the  foft  parts  are  not  the  only  or- 
gans that  perfonn  thir.  fimdion  ;  in  certain  eaft'* 
the  (hells  aftift  in  forcijig  out  the  water.     When 
an  oyfter  thus  fuddcnly,  forcibly,  and  repcatedi/, 
fquirts  forth  a  quantity  of  water,  it  repulfes  tht  f^ 
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of  Its  enfmies  that  endeavour  to  infiniiate  them- 
felves  within  the  fhells  while  they  are  open :  but 
this  is  cffedual  only  againft  its  weakeft  foes ;  for 
there  are  fome  fo  formidable  by  their  ftrength  or 
their  addrefs,  that  a  great  number  of  oyfters  perifli 
in  this  way.  The  animal,  therefore,  endeavours 
with  all  its  force  to  repel  them  ;  it  does  more,  it 
retreats  backwards,  or  ftarts  afule  in  a  lateral  di- 
region.  An  of  them,  however,  are  not  placed  in 
circumftanccu  favourable  for  thefe  motions.  They 
are  often  fituated  in  the  crcN-ices  of  rocks,  between 
flon^s,  Of  among  other  oyfters,  fome  in  fand,  and 
fome  in  mud ;  fo  that  their  ftrength,  or  powers  of 
inotion,  arc  exerted  in  vain.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  the  faculty  of  operating  their 
own  relief  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  that  they 
piay  be  accidentally  aflifted  by  other  bodies.  It 
mud,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  means 
of  relief  cannot  be  numerous  or  confiderable  in 
fuch  as  are  attached  to  other  oyfters,  to  a  body 
heavier  than  themfelvcs,  or  to  a  rock ;  but  fucn 
fituations  are  the  nioft  uncommon  in  the  oyfter- 
beds  that  I  am  acquainted  with  on  the  French 
tcoafts  in  the  Channel.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  very 
angular  or  heavy  Ibcll  may  be  fufticfent  to  render 
an  oyfter  impioveable.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
pafe  >vith  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  obliged  by 
worms,  or  other  more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to 
increafe  their  fhells  as  to  make  them  thick  and  un- 
wieldy. An  oyftcr  that  has  never  been  attached, 
inay  fiw  itfelf  by  any  part  of  the  margin  of  either 
pf  its  valves,  and  that  margin  will  become  the 
iniddle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oyfter  is  youn^.  I 
have  feen  them  operate  upon  their  ihells  jn  fo 
jnany  different  ways,  and  with  fuch  admirable 
contiivancc,  when  thofc  fhells  have  been  pierced 
by  their  enemies  (among  whom  |  miiA  be  ranked), 
that  I  do  not  think  it  *»>  all  impoflTible  for  them  to 
quit  the  plape  to  which  they  are  attaches* ,  It 
vill  eafily  be  imagined  how  delicate  and  difficult 
^uch  obfervatjons  and  ej^periments  niuft  be,  con- 
fiderjng  the  fenfibjlity  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy 
of  its  organs,  thp  tranfparcncy  of  the  matter  that 
forms  the  lavers  of  its  iliells,  the  opacity  of  the 
ilicib  thcmfelves,  the  vicillitudes  of  the  fea,  and 
the  feafons,  &c.  But  it  was  of  ufc  to  fhow,  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by 
the  learned  aa  well  as  by  fifhermcn,  oyfters  are 
tndo^vec}  with  a  locomotive  faculty,  and  by  what 
n^cans  that  faculty  is  exerted.  Thofe  which  firft 
thawed  me  thefe  motions,  were  brought  from  the 
^ai  of  Bretagne,  pi|t  into  a  l^d  at  X-a  Hogue, 
then  at  Courfculle,  whence  they  were  carried  to 
lUvie  ;  and  as  all  thefe  tranfportations  were  made 
in  a  dry  oarrjagcs  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in  per- 
hS.  YJpour.  Thefe  animals  have  much  more  fen- 
fuion  Tind  more  indiiftry  thi^n  is  generally  altribut- 
rd  to  them.  I'hofe  authors  are  not  fo  enlighten^ 
f  d  ^?  they  imn};:ne,  who  reprcfcnt  the  oy-ftcr  as  an 
fuiimal  deprived  of  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate 
being  between  aniiuals  and  vegetables,  an  a  plant, 
^nd  even  in  fome  refpetfts  as  inferior  to  a  plant, 
Jt  is  thus  that  the  oyfter  has  been  made  a  founda? 
lion  iar  many  an  abfurd  hypothefis  with  refpe<5t 
fo  the  nalure  of  animaH,  The  oyfter  is  confcious 
pf  i'3  exifteiice,  and  confcious  alfo  that  tomething 
irxifts  exterior  to  itfelf.  It  choofts,  it  rejecfts  ;  it 
Varies  its  operations  with  judgipcnt,  according  to 
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circumftances;  it  defends  itfelf  by  means  atleq?:! 
and  complicated  ;  it  repairs  its  loCc3 ;  and  it'  c 
be  naade  to  change  its  habits.  Oyllew  newly 
ken  from  places  which  the  fea  had  never  left, 
conlidcrately  open  their  fhells,  lofc  the  water  tl 
cont;?in,  and  die  in  a  few  days:  but  thofe 
have  been  taken  from  the  fame  place,  and  ihn) 
into  beds  or  refervoirs  from  which  the  fca  oc 
fionally  retires,  where  they  arc  incommoded 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  by  the  cold,  or  where  tl 
are  expofed  id  the  injuries  of  man,  learn  to  k| 
themfelven  clofe  when  they  are  abandoned  by 
water,  and  live  a  much  longer  time."  Sec  < 
TR^.    The  moft  remai-kable  fpecies  is  the 

Pfctf.n  Maximus,  or  great  fcallop,  bcin^ 
fame  with  what  Barbut  calls  the  dacal-marAlc pd 
It  has  14  rays,  very  prominent  and  broad, 
ft  Hated  both  above  and  below.  They  arc  rug 
and  imbric^ited  with  fc«les.  They  grow  to  a  1; 
fi/.e  ;  and  found  in  beds  by  themfelvcs :  arc  dn 
ed  up,  and  barrelled  for  fale.  The  ancients 
that  they  have  a  power  of  removing  themii 
from  place  to  place  by  vaft  fprings  or  leaps, 
fifh  was  nfed  both  bv  the  Greeks  and  Latins; 
food.  When  dreffeti  with  pepper  and  cummi 
was  taken  medicinally.  The  fcallop  was  c 
monly  worn  by  pilgrims  on  their  hat,  or  the  < 
of  their  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  had  crolfcc 
fea  in  their  way  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  fome  di^ 
object  of  devotion. 

♦  PECTINAL.  »./.  [from  pedm,  Lat.  a  cA 
—  Plain  and  cartilaginous  filhes,  as  pepinam 
fuch  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally  likeao 
Brtxwn. 

♦  PECTINATED,  adj.  [from  pcaen.]  St 
ing  from  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.- 
lit  crofs-legg'd  or  with  our  fin^cTS pcdinattdj  i 
counted  bad.  Brown's  Fulmar  Errouru 

♦  PECTINATION,  n.'f.  The  ftate  of  1 
pe<5tinated. — The  complication  or  peHinatk 
the  fingers  was  an  hieroglyphic  of  inipcdiij 
Brawn  s  fulgar  Erroun* 

PECTIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly^ 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefwj 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankij 
the  49th  order,  Compofitj:, 

(j.)»  PECTORAL,  adj.  \{rom  praorah. 
Belonging  to  the  breaft.^Bcing  troubled  w 
cough,  peHaralr  were  prefcribcd,  filfman, 

(a.)  *  Pectorai,.  /7./.  {peaaraUtL^t.  pci 
Frh     A  breaft-plate. 

(3.)  Pfctorai,,  a  fcicerdotal  veftment,  wo 
the  Jewifh  high-prieft.  The  Jews  call  it  H/v 
the  Greeks  x«7<9i>,  the  Latins  rutiofittlt  TLudp^tl 
and  in  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  i 
plate.  It  was  about  a  fpan  fquare.  See  Bri 
PLATE,  and  Plate  XI.VI,  fig,  g. 

(4.)  Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines 
in  difeafes  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

PECTORALE,  a  breaftplate  of  thin  hrj 
bout  i^  fingers  fquare,  worn  by  the  poorer  fi 
in  the  Roman  army,  who  were  rated  under 
.drachmii*.     See  I^orica. 

PECTORALIS.  See  A!tfATOMY,  $  207. 

PECtUNCULUS,  the  cockle.     See  PkcJ 

(i.)  *  PECULATE.        \  tuj,  Ipeadatiii,  \ 

(!.)♦  PECULATION,  i  yirrw/^?/,  Fr.]  Ro| 
of  th^  publick )  theft  of  publick  money 
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{:.  pFcuLiTios,  or  Peculate,  in  civil  law,  '    ' 

ticinfWUitmcKr/.zling  t!ic  public  money,  by  a 
jriio  iittruftcd  wiih  the  receipt,  management,  or 
uiicidY  tiiTeof.  This  icrm  is  alfo  ufed  by  ci\'ill- 
r  W2  tiit-^,  Trbcthcr  the  thing  be  public,  fifcal, 
%3td,  or  relicious. 
•KCm^\TOR.  [peculator,  Latin.]  Robber 
rffr?ab.'ict. 

^;»  PECtJLL\]l.  adj.   [pfculians^  hom  pecu- 

bbt.  ^ule^  Fr.)    I.  Appropriate ;  belonging 

[fciTfticwiih  excfufiou  of  others. — I  agree  with 

wTiliim  Temple,  that  the  word  humour  is  pe- 

to  our  En^jliih  tongue ;   but  not  that  the 

d^'v>lxr^uliar  to  the  Englifh,  becaufc  the 

nu?  be  found  in  many  Spanilh,  Italian 

Frt^xh  pnxlu<rtions.  Swift,     a.  Not  common 

Alicf  thin«.— The  only  (acred  hymns  they  are 

driiliaiiity  haXhfeculiar  unto  itlclf.  Hooker. — 

O^pfadkr  nation  to  fcled 

all  the  reft.  Milton. 

and  duration  bein^  i^-eas  that  have  fome- 

TC^  abftrufe  and  pecvdiar  in  their  nature.' 

nparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  of 

fcr  thdr  Dlullration.  Locke.      3.  Particular ; 

To  join  mcfi  with  peculiar,  though  found 

fej,  is  improper. — 

Intaber  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war ; 

&te  is  Juno's  moft  peculiar  care.      Dryden, 

►)*PtcULiAR.  «./     I.  The  property;  tlic 

property.— 
If  tiodure  or  reflexion,  they  augment 
h^\ peculiar.  Milt.  Pa".  Loji 

b  fo  abfolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven, 
Qifideration  whatever  can  empower  even 
to  affume  the  execution  of  it.  Soiti/j, 
g  abfcinded  from  the  ordinary  jurif- 
^CcTtain  pmliarj  there  are,  fome  apper- 
to  the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Carm.—Somc  peculiars  exempt  from  the 
^^ofthc  bifhops.  Lr/ley, 
jhcviiKKy  in  the  canon  law,  (f  a.  def.  2.) 
'I*  a  particular  parilli  or  church  that  has  ju- 
w  witfm  itfclf  for  granting  probates  of 
|i«J admiaiftrations,  exempt  nom  the  ordi- 
•r  tiihop's  court.  The  king's  chapel  is  a 
Tut,  exempt  from  al!  fpiritual  jurifdic- 
r^cfenred  to  the  vifitation  and  immediate 
of  the  king  himfclf.  There  is  like- 
J|c  archbiihop's  peculiar :  for  it  is  an  ancient 
^  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever 
^  or  advowlbne  belong  to  it,  they  forth- 
■ctaf  cxcmf>t  from  the  ordinary,  uikI  are 
''^  pecjlcant :  there  arc  57  fuch  peculiars  in 
w  Otrterbury.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
"tfaribelnginj  to  deans,  chapters,  and 
w!»>!h  arc  only  exempted  from  the 
^  the  archdcac  jn  :  thefe  are  derived 
^  liiihop,  wno  may  vifit  them,  and  to 
%^  ^'  *"  appeal. 

|^a:i.ui.$.  Court  of,  is  at)ranch  of,  and 

"to,  the  court  of  ARCH £s.     It  has  a  jurif- 

•^  al  thof^  pari(hes  difperfed  through 

of  Canterbury  in  the  midft  of  other 

^^^  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary's 

and  fuhjc^  to  the  metropolitan  only. 

ical  c~iuf<^,  arifing  within  thefe  pccu- 

jurildictions,  arc  originally  coeni/ 
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merly  to  the  pope,  but  nbw  by  the  flat,  l^  H^ 
Vill.  c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

♦  PECULIARITY.  «./  [irom  pet-uliar,]  Par- 
ticulaiity  ;  forrething  found  only  in  one. — If  an 
author  poflcflcd  any  dilUnguiihed  marks  of  ftyle 
or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  remain  in 
his  leaft  fuccefsful  writings  fon\c  few  tokens  where- 
by to  difcovcr  him.  6'«u;i//. 

•  PECULIARLY,  udi^.  [from  pifrullar.]  u 
Particularly;  lingly. — TbAtk peculiar Ij  i\\c  cfTd^ 
of  the  fun's  variation.  IVoodnvard.  a.  In  a  man- 
ner not  common  to  others. — Thus  Tivy  bi^afti 
this  bead  pecu  ia'ly  her  own.  Drayton, — When 
this  danger  iiicreaftd,  he  then  thought  fit  to  pra/ 
peculiarlf  for  him.  Fell. 

(i.)  PECULIUM,  in  law,  the  ftock  or  eftate 
which  a  perfon,  in  the  powei*  of  another,  wljethcf 
male  or  female,  either  as  his  or  her  flavc,  may  ac- 
quire by  his  induftry.  Roman  (laves  frequently 
amafled  confiderable  fums  in  this  way.  The  word 
properly  ligniiies  the  advanced  price  which  a  flave 
could  get  for  his  matter's  cattle,  &c.  above  the 
price  fixeil  u])on  them  by  his  mailer,  wnich  wad 
the  flare's  own  property. 

(a.)  Peculium,  in  the  Romifh  church,  denotes 
the  goods  which  each  religious  refervcs'  and  pof- 
fefles  to  himfclf. 

•  PECUNIARY,  adj.  [pecuniariuj,  from  pectt* 
r.'a,  LaU  pecufiraire,  Fr.]  i.  Relating  to  money* 
— Tlicir  impoflures  delude  not  only  unto  pecuninry 
defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death* 
Bro-wn.  a.  Conllfting  of  money. — Pain  of  infamy 
is  a  feverer  punilhment  upon  ingenuous  natures 
than  SL  p.'cumary  muld.  Bacon.— The  injured  per- 
fon might  tal:e  a  pecuniary  mul(ft  by  way  of  atone- 
ment. Broome* 

♦  PED.  «./.  [commonly  pronounced  ^^^.1  i« 
A  fmall  packfaddle.  A  />.V  is  much  Ihorter  than 
a  pannel :  and  is  raifed  before  and  behind,  and 
fcfves  for  fmall  burdens.— 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  packfaddlc  ^ridped,  TuJ/l 
a.  A  balket ;  a  hamper. — A  ha!k  is  a  wicker  pedg 
wherein  they  ufc  ta  carry  fifh.  Spen/er. 

PEDACE,  a  town  of  Naples,  m  Calabria  Citrsj 
5 1  miles  S.  of  Coferiza. 

*  PEDAGOGICAL.  adj\  [from  pedajogue.] 
Suiting  or  belonging  to  a  fchoolmafter. 

(i.)  ♦  PEDAGOGUE,  n.f.  [prJagogus,  Lat- 
*mtoa.yairy9(,  Tttt  and  oLyu?^  One  who  teaches  boys  ; 
a  fchoolmafter ;  a  pedant.— 

Few  pedaj^osrues  but  ciirfe  the  barren  chair. 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himfclf  Drydm* 

(i.)  A  Pedagogue,  or  P/tDAOOCJUE,  is  afi  in- 
ftrudor  in  grammar  and  other  arts.  The  word  is 
formed  trom  the  Greek  ira.?»>  ayuiycs  pueroiam 
du^or^  i.  e.  a  leader  of  boys.  M,  Fleury  obL-rves, 
that  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  Haves  appoint- 
ed'to  attend  their  children,  lead  theii»,  and  teach 
them  to  walk,  8cz.  The  li^mans  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  Haves  who  were  intrultcd 
with  the  care  and  inflrudtion  of  their  children. 

*  T't;  PkDACOCUE.  i;.  «.  [fm^yuy%»^  froui   thc 

noun.]     To  teach  with  fupercilioufnef ;. — 

This  may  confine  their  youni^v.M'  rtllcs, 

Whom  Dry  e'en  pedagogues  at  Wil/n.  Prior, 

^   *  PEDAGOGY,  n.f.   [r«,5..y«>..«.j      Prci^an-. 

tory  difciplinc. — The  old  fabbath  apport.iiind  tJ 

'    "  It'ljii:.-^ 

U 


^  cuort  :  from  which  an  appeal  lay  for-    the  peda^ogj  and  rudiments  of  the  law 
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In  time  the  reafon  of  men  ripening  to  fuch  a  pitch  j 
as  io  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Mufcs's  rod  and 
the  difcipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dif- 
play  the  fubftance  without  the  ihadow.  South, 

(i.)  *  PEDAL. ;/./  {pedalis,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  a  foot.  Dia, 

(2.)  •  Pedals,  n.f,  [pedalls^  Lat.  pedales,  Fr.] 
^*he  large  pipes  of  an  tirgan ;  io  called  becaufe 
played  upon  and  ftopt  with  the  foot.  D/V?. 

(3.)  Pedals  are  made  fquare,  and  of  wood ; 
they  are  ufually  13  in  number.  They  are  of  mo- 
dem invention,  and  iVrve  to  caiTy  the  founds  of 
an  o«5tave  deeper  than  the  reft.     See  Organ. 

PEDALIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Angi- 
ofpermi.i  order,  belonging  to  the  Didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing under  the  28th  order,  Luridu^, 

*  PEDANEOUS.  adj,  [peduwuj,  Lat.]  Going 
on  foot.  Diff. 

(i.)  •  PEDANT.  /I./,  [pedant,  French.]  i.  A 
fchoolmafter. — 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  fchool  i'  the  'church. 

Shak. 
The  boy  who  fcarce  has  paid  his  entrance 
down 
To  his  proud  pedanty  or  declined  a  no«n.  Dryd. 
a.  A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge ;  a  man  awkward- 
ly oftentatious  of  his  literature.-rThe  pedant  can  • 
hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the  conceit^  he  is 
amorous  of.  GlawjiUe. — The  preface  has  fomuch 
of  the  pedanty  and  fo  little  of  the  converfation  of 
fnen  in  it,  that  I  ihall  pafs  it  over.  Addtfon* — 
'  In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight ; 
The  pedant  gets  a  miflrefs  by*t.  Semfi, 

Purfuit  of  fame  \\\\\i  pedants  fills  ourfchools. 

Young, 
(2.)  PFDANT-is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  rough,  unpoliili- 
cd  man  of  letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe 
of  the  fciences,  and  abounds  in  unfeafonable  cri- 
ticifms  and  obfervations.  Madam  Dacier  defines 
a  pedant,  a  pcrfon  who  has  moie  reading  than 
good  fenfe.  Sec  Pedantry.  Pedants  arc  ever 
irrmed  with  quibbles  and  fyllogifms,  breathe  no- 
thing but  difputation  and  chicanery,  and  purfuc 
a  propofition  to  the  laft  limits  of  logic.  Male- 
branchc  dcfcribes  a  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falic 
erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge, 
and  is  ever  quoting  fome  Greek  or  Latin  author, 
or  hunting  back  to  a  remote  etymology.  Lord 
Chefterfield  juftly  and  fuccefsfuUy  ridiculed  this 
fpecies  of  pedantry,  but  fet  the  example  which 
has  been  fince  vei  y  much  followed^  of  what  may 
be  ftiled  modern  pedantry,  by  conftantly  interlard- 
ing his  letters  and  otiier  works,  with  French, 
SJpanifh  and  Italian  quotulons.  St  Evremont  fays, 
fhat  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedant,  we  mufk  re- 
prefent  him  as  burning  all  converfation  to  fome 
one  fcience  or  fubj^d  he  is  beft  acquainted  with. 
There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  all  robes. 
Wicqyefort  fays,  mi  ambaflador,  always  attentive 
to  formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
political  pedant. 

*  PEDANTIC.       \adj,\pedaniefque,'^TAtom. 

•  PEDANTICAL.  5  pedant,]  Awkwardly  of- 
tcntatious  of  learning. — Mr  Cheeke  had  eloquence 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues;  but  for  other 
fiifticiencics  pedantick  enoueh.  Hayqvard. — When 
wc  fee  any  thing  ia  an  old  fatyrift  that  looks  for- 


ced and  pe.'fanticf  we  ought  to  conCder  how  it  sf 
peared  in  the  thne  the  poet  writ.  Addi/an,-^l\\ 
obfcurity  is  brought  ovtr  them  by  ignorance  hi\ 
age,  made  yet  more  obfcurc  by  their  pedai.tL'i 
elucidators.  Felt  on, — A  fpirit  of  contradidion  U I 
pedantick  and' hateful,  that  a  man  Ihouldwiichi 
gaintt  every  inftancc  of  it.  Hmus — We  now  l> 
licve  the  Copernican  fyftem  ;  yet  we  (hall  ftill  d 
the  popular  terms  of  fun-rife  and  fun-fct,  asd  ni 
introduce  a  new  pedantick  defcription  of  Ih^ 
fiom  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Bentley,  1 

*  PEDANTICALLY,  adv.  [from  pedantia 
With  awkward   ollcntation   of  literature.— T 
carl  of  Rofcommon  has  excellently  rendered 
too  faithfully  is,  iudQcd,  peJcntira/Zy,  Drydtn. 

(i.)  *  PEDANTRY.  «./.  [pedanterie\'£itx^ 
Awkward  ofteniation  of  needlcls  learning.—*^ 
a  pra^^ice  that  favours  much  oi  pedantry.  Bro^ 
— Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry 
quotation.  Co^>ef^'--Ii  is  in  Latin,  if,  I  may  ttf 
lowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation,  nonpcrfvjidii 
etiuinji perjuaferis,  Addifon. — The  young  noM 
are  fent,  for  fear  of  contra^ing  any  aks  of  ptii 
try  by  a  college  education.  S<u:ift. 

(a.)  Pedantry,  or  Pedantism,  the  qual 
or  manner  of  a  pedant.  Sec  Pedant.  To  fw 
up  little  aiui  low  things,  to  make  a  vain  (bov 
fcience,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin,  withi 
judgment,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  fr 
us  about  a  paflage  in  Suetonius  or  other  aaci 
authors,  or  in  the  etymology  of  a  word,  to 
up  all  the  world  againft  a  man  for  not  admif 
Cicero  enough,  to  be  intercfted  for  the  rcputat 
of  an  ancient  as  if  He  were  our  next  of  kin,  is  w 
we  properly  call  pedantry.  Nor  \h  that  fpccici 
modem  pedantry  lefs  ridiculous,  however  a 
mon,  which  leads  Englifli  authors  to  make  an 
tentatioui  difplay  of  their  proficiency  in  the  mod 
languages,  by  introducing  French  phrafes,  \ 
quotations  from  French,  Spaniih  or  Italian  writt 
and  by  writing  Jean,  Loidi^  Carlos,  Pedro,  1 
inftead  of  yo;&«,  Le^is,  Charles,  Peter,  &c. 
Ci-DEVANT,  and  Lou  I  .  See  alfo  Dr  Johnf< 
juft  cenfiire  of  fuch  pedantry  and  affe«2ation,  un 
English  Language,  page  665,  67^,  and  67 
PEDARIANS,  in  Roman  antiquity.  Dr  * 
die  ton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  w 
He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome 
a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  feoate  both 
ring  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  w 
put  upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfcrs,  yet  they 
not  probably  a  right  to  fpeak  or  debate  there 
any  queftion,  at  leaA  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
public.  For  this  fecms  to  have  been  the  orig 
diflinc^lion  between  them  and  the  ancient  fcnai 
as  it  is  phiinly  intimated  in  the  fcmiule  of  Ibe  « 
fular  edi(^,  fent  abroad  to  fummon  the  fee 
which  was  addrefi'cd  to  all  Icnators,  and  to 
thofe  who  had  a  riglit  to  vote  in  the  fcnatc.  P 
this  di(Un«5tion,  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to 
were  called  in  riu'eule^r<iIflr/Vi«;  becauie  tKcy 
nified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tong 
and  upOT  every  divifion  of  the  fenate  went  * 
to  tlie  fide  of  thofe  whofe  opinion  they  appro 
It  was  in  allufion  to  this  old  cuftonn,  \vliich  U 
to  have  been  wholly  dropt  in  the  latter  ;>gt 
the  republic,  that  the  mute  part  of  the  lenate< 
tinued  ftill  to  be  called  by  tie  name  pcd^riam 

Ox 
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CkxTDED^ionnsus,  who,  in  giving  an  account  to 

Auicas  of  a  certain  debate  and  decree  of  the  fe- 

uk  upon  it,  £iys  that  it  was  made  witli  the  ciger 

U  gmril  concurrence  of  the  peclariam-^  though 

i^.&  the  authority  of  all  the  cunfulars. 

PUDATURA,  in  Roman  antiquity*  a  fpace  or 

jire?.jrt!uii  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  fct  out, 

'ftatord  often  occurs  in  writers  on  military  af- 

ixa:  a  in  Hyginus  de  Caftramctatione,  meminf 

'    mm'mqu  ad  compuUiiioncm  cohort  it  equitattt  mii^ 

i   yafcd&iwram  ad  1360  dari  debere ;  which  is 

I  tkicxpliiued;  The  pedatura,  or  fpace  allowed 

kirakrjequitata  or  provincial  cohort,  conQll- 

I  J^(«boih  horfc  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 

a  ik  peiiatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of 

ti  imc  number,  but  muft  exceed  it  by  360  feet ; 

k  ux  proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horitman 

!  tDoticfoot  ibldier  he  aifigns  as  two  and  a  half  to 

\^' 

•  ftf  PEDDLE.  V.  n.  To  be  bofy  about  trifles. 
I  ^^  k  ii  commonly  written  piddl&i  as,  what 
I  fiiii  work  is  here ! 

I  ti.,  P£D£E,  Great,  a  large  navigable  river 
rfiCirolina,  which  rifes  in  N.  Carohna,  in  the 
I  *R2achian  mountains,  where  it  is  called  Yad- 
Ot,  tlKiice  it  rans  E.  50  miles  to  Mount  Ararat, 
Jffloc  S.  by  E.  into  S.  Carolina,  where  it  is  ioined 
kiik  Wartt,  the  Little  Pedec,  Lynch 's  River, 
"  RJTCT,  Sec.  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  6 
I  •«  bdow  George-town . 

^IftPit,  Little,  a  river  of  S.  Carolinai 
I  ^^^i^fc^CTal  head  waters,  that  rife  in  N.  Ca- 
I  ™i  »d  after  croffing  the  divifional  line,  runs 
•^tiit  falls  into  the  Great  Pedee,  3*  miles 
•Jjjawth  and  16  miles  below  Queenborough. 
"MMONTE,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Lavora ; 
|»jwNNE.ofCapua, 

ufP^A.t  a  town  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Marl- 
P  Auftria,  in  Irtria ;  25  miles  SSE.  of  Triefte 
jKflfCibodclftria;  and  64  NE.  of  Rovigno. 
«l»*.3o.E.  Lat.  45.  34.N. 
KDERASTS,  the  (amc  with  Sodomites. 
^iblRERO.  n.  f.  [pedrero,  Spanifh,  from 
a  ftoftc  with  which  they  changed  it.]    A 
caanon  managed  by  a  fwivel.    It   is  fre- 
^  written  pater ero. 

'ERNEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp»  of 
I'winh  Coafts ;  4^  miles  NW.  of  Guingamp, 
j/*i  SW.  of  Lannion. 
^HDEHNEIRA,  a  fera  port  town  of  Portugal, 
^"'"'^diira,  ou  the  W.  coall ;  conuining  a- 
J « jco  inhabitants  v#8  miles  SW.  of  Leyria, 
■  II  KE.  of  Penicbc.    Lon.  9.  4p.  E,  Ferro. 

jjj '  PEDESTAL*  «./.  [pUdrftal,  Fr.]  The 
^acnbtr  of  a  pillar ;  the  bahs  of  a  ftatue. — 
.  The  poet  bawls 
'jjj  ^lies  the  ftatues  and  the  pedeftals.  Dryd. 
n*  ^  part  of  the  pcd^Jial  was  curioUfly  em- 
^»«ti»  a  triunnph.  Addifon.^ 

*  ^%  fo  mute  !    fomc  ftatue  would  you 
fwcar 

^  from  it's  peJefial  to  take  the  air.        Pope. 

^i»ElTAL.      Sec  ARCHrT£CTVR.£,   IndgX  \ 
MN. 

HIAK,  ui^.  Travelling  on  foot.    See 

■^»t»cle. 
^mRlOUS*  cdj.  [pedefirhy  Latin.]  Na 
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winged ;  going  on  foot. — Mtn  conceive  they  nevtf 
lie  down,  and  enjoy  not  the  pofition  of  reft,  or» 
dained  unto  ^pedejlriow  animals.  Brqwiu 

PEDLACI,  or  )  m  Grecian  antiquity.  The  ci- 
PEDliKANS,  5  ty  of  Athena  was  anciently  di« 
vided  into  3  different  parts;  one  on  the  defcenfe 
of  an  hill ;  another  on  the  fea-ihore  ;  and  a  third 
in  a  plain  between  the  other  two.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  middle  region  were  called  DtimM, 
Pedixaru,  formed  from  v«S<«»,  plain  or  fiaU  or  as 
Ariflotie  will  have  iX^Pediaci:  thofe  of  the  hill^ 
Diacriaru;  and  thofe  of  the  fhere,  iParalians* 
Thelc  quarters  ufuaHy  compofed  fo  many  differ- 
ent fadions.  Pifiitratus  made  ufc  of  the  Pediar** 
ana  againft  the  Diacrians.  In  the  time  of  Solon^ 
when  a  form  of  government  was  to  be  cbofen^ 
the  Diacrians  chofe  it  democratic  ;  tb«  Pediacana 
demanded  an  ariftocracy,  and  the  Paralians  a  mij^ 
ed  govtrr.ment. 

*  (1.)  PEDICLE.  »•/.  [from  pedu^  luM.  pedicuUp 
Fr.J  The  footftali,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit 
is  hated  to  the  tree. — The  caufe  of  the  holding 
green,  is  the  clu^  compact  fubftance  of  their 
leaves  and  pedicUt,  Bacon. 

(i.)  Pedicle.    Sec  Botany,  §  8a,  i. 

*  PEDICULAR,  adj.  [pedicidarii^  Latin,  peds-^ 
cu/airef  Fr.)  Having  the  phtbirialis  or  loufy  dif^ 
temper.  Ainfwortb. 

PEDICULARIS,  in  botany,  RattU  Coxennh^ 
or  Loufa-tworty  a  gcims  of  the  angiofpermia  ordeiv 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and. 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  40th  order^ 
Perftmatx. 

PEDICULUS,  the  LousE^  in  entomology,  a 
genus  of  inftfts  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptcra. 
It  has  fix  feet,  two  eyes^  ai«d  a  fort  of  fting  in  the 
mouth ;  the  feekrs  are  as  long  as  the  thorax ;.  and 
the  belly  is  depreflcd  and  fublobated.  It  is  an 
oviparous  aniroaU  They  are  not  peculiar  to  man 
alone,  but  in  fell  other  animals,  as  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  even  fiihes  and  vegetables;  but 
thefe  are  of  peculiar  ipecies-  on  each  animal,  ac- 
cr)rding  to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome  of 
which  are  different  from  thofe  which  infed  the 
hupnan  body.  Nay,  even  infedts  are  inveftcd  with 
vermin  which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several 
kinds  of  beetles  are  ftibjeA  to  lice ;  but  particu- 
larly that  kind  called  the  loufy  beetle.  The  lice  on 
this  are  very  numerou<<,  and  will  not  be  fhootc 
off.  The  earwig  is  often  in  felted  with  lice,  ju(k 
at  the  fetting  on  of  its  head  :  thefe  are  white,  and 
Alining  hke  mites,  but  they  are  much  fnialler ; 
they  arc  round-backed,  flat-bellied,  and  have  long 
legs,  particularly  the  foremoft  pair.  Snails  of  all 
kinds,  but  efpecially  the  large  naked  forts,  are 
very  fabjedt  to  lice ;  which  are  continually  fcea 
running  about  them,  and  devouring  them.  Num« 
bers  of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very  fmall  head,  and 
in  Oiape  refembling  a  tortoife,  are  often  fecn  a- 
bout  the  legs  of  fpiders,  and  they  never  leave  the 
animal  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  aU 
moft  inftantly  forfakc  him.  A  fpcdes  of  whitiih 
lice  are  found  on  humble-bees;  they  arc  alfo 
found  upon  ants;  and  hihes  are  not  lefsrfubjeifb 
to  them  than  other  animals.  Kircher  tells  us, 
that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies.  The  loufc  which 
infefts  the  human  body  makes  a  very  cu.icus  ap- 
pearance through  a  miciofco^/e.  It  ii^sl'uch  a  tran:*- 
^  parcut 
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parent  fhell  or  (kin,  that  we  are  able  to  difcover 
more  of  what  paflTcs  within  its  body  than  in  moft 
other  living  creatures.    It  has  naturally  three  di- 
vifions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.    In 
the  head  appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn 
that  has  five  joints,  and  is  furruunded  with  hairs 
ftanding  before  each  eye;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
nofc  or  fnout  there  is  a  pointed  proje^ing  part, 
which  ferves  as  a  fhcath  or  cafe  to  a  picrct-r  or 
fucker,  which  the  creature  thrufts  into  the  Ikin  to 
draw  out  the  blood  and  humours  which  are  its 
deftincd  food ;  for  it  has  no  mouth  that  opens  in 
the  common  way.     This  piercer  or  fucker  is 
judged  to  be  700  times  fmailer  than  a  hair,  and 
18  contained  in  another  cafe  within  the  firft,   and 
Can  be  drawn  in  or  thruft  out  at  plcafure.     The 
breaft  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  thef  middle ; 
the  ikin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits;  and 
from  the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each 
having  five  joints,  and  their  fkin  all  the  way  re- 
fcmbling  (hagreen,  except  at  the  ends  where  it  is 
fmoother.    Each  leg  is  terminated  by  two  claws, 
which  are  hooked,  and  are  of  an  unequal  length 
and  fize.    Thefe  it  ufes  as  we  would  a  thumb 
and  middle  finger;  and  there  are  hairs  between 
thefe  claws  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs.    On  the 
back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difcovered  fome 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  look 
like  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  fkin  ;  the 
belly  looks  like  ftiagreen,  and  towards  the  lower 
end  it  is  very  clear,  and  full  of  pits;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  there  arc  two  femicircniar  parts 
all  covered  with  hairs,  which  fcrve  to  conceal  the 
anus.   When  the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion 
of  the  mufcles,  whidi  all  unite  in  an  oblong  dark 
fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  may  be  diftin- 
{[uifhed  perfcdly,  and  lb  may  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  he.id  when  it  moves  its  horns.  We* 
may  like  wife  fee  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
reins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with  the  pulfe, 
regularly  beating  in  the  arteries.    But  the  moft 
'farprifing  of  ail  the  fights  is  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  frum 
the  ftomach  down  to  the  anus.    If  one  of  thefe 
creatures,  when  hungry,  be  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  it8  fucker  into  the  flcin, 
and  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen  palfing 
in  a  fine  ftream  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head ; 
where,  falling  into  a  roundifh  cavity,  it  paffes  a- 
gain  in  a  fine  ftream  to  another  circular  recep- 
tacle in  the  middle  of  the  head ;  thence  it  runs 
through  a  fraall  veflel  to  the  breaft,  and  then  to 
a  gut  which  reaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, where  in  a  curve  it  turns  again  a  little  up- 
ward ;  in  the  breaft  and  gut  the  blood  is  moved 
without  intcrmi^ion,  with  a  great  force;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a  con- 
traction of  the  gut  as  is  very  furprifing.    In  the 
upper  part  of  the  crooked  afcendmg  gut  above- 
mentioned,  the  propelled  blood  ftaudb  ftill,  and 
feems  to  undergo  a  fcparation,  fome  of  it  becom- 
ing clear  and  waterifti,  while  other  black  parti- 
cles are  puftied  forward  to  the  anus.     If  a  loufe 
is  placed  on  its  back,  two  bloody  darkifli  fpols 
appear ;  the  larger  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the 
lefler  towards  the  tail ;  the  motions  of  which  are 
followed  by  the  pulfatioa  of  the  dark  bloody 
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fpot,  in  or  over  which  the  white  bladder  fee 

to  lie.    This  motion  of  the  fyftole  and  diaft 

is  beft  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  gi^ 

weak ;  and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  wh 

feems  to  be  the  heart,  the  creature  inftantly  d 

The  lower  dark  fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cx( 

ment  in  the  gut.    Lice  have  been  fuppofed  tcj 

hermaphrodites:  but  this  is. erroneous;  for 

Lieuwenhoeck  obfervcd,  that  the  males  have  fti| 

in  their  tails,  which  the  females  have  not.    I 

he  fuppofcs  the  fmarting  pain  which  thofe  ci 

tures  fometimcs  give,  to  be  owing  to  their  fti 

ing  with  thefe  ftings  when  made  uneafy  by  ri 

fure  or  other  wife.    He  fays,  that  he  felt  littlj 

no  pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  til 

were  feeding  on  his  hand  at  once.    To  know 

true  hiftory  and  manner  of  breeding  of  thefe  cJ 

tures,    M.  Lieuwenhoeck   put  two  female 

into  a  hlack  ftocking,  which  he  wore  night  I 

day.    He  found,  on  examination,  that  in  fix  d 

one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs;  and,  uj 

dilfeifting  it,  he  found  as  many  yet  remainiiJ 

the  ovary  :  whence  he  concludes,  that  in  11  d 

it  would  have  hid  100  eggs.    Thefe  eggs  n^ 

rally  hnch  in  fix  days  and  would  then  proba 

have  produced  50  males,  and  as  many  fcm^l 

and  thefe  females  coming  to  their  full  growt! 

18  days,  might  each  of  them  be  fuppofed  a 

12  days  more  to  lay  ico  eggs;  which  eggJ 

fix  days  more,  might  produce  a  young  hxooc 

5000 ;  fo  that  in  eight  week?,  one  loufe  may 

5000  of  its  own  defcendents.  Sipnior  Rhtdi,  1^ 

has  more  attentively  obferved- thefe  animals  t 

any  other  author,  has  given  fevera!  cnpaving 

the  different  fpecies  of  lice  found  on  ditfertnt 

mals.      Men,   he   obferves,   are   fubjc^  to  ! 

kinds ;  the  common  loufe  and  the  crab-loufc. 

obferves  alfo,  that  the  fiZe  of  the  iice  is  not  a! 

proportioned   to  that  of  the  animal  which  X 

inl<rft ;  fince  (,he  ftaFling  has  them  as  large  as 

fwan.      Some  kinds  of  conftitutions  are  rr 

apt   to   breed   lice  than   others  :    and   in  k 

places  of  different  ^degrees  of  heat,  they  arc  ( 

tain  to  be  deftroyed  upon  people  who  in  ot 

climates   are   over-run  with  them.      Cleanlin 

is  donbtlefs  the  grand  fecret  by  which  to  k 

clear  from  lice,  cfpectally  when  we  wear  w 

leu  cloths :    It  h  alfo   neccffary  where  then 

any  danger,  to^  take  nourilhing,  fucculent  io 

and  to  v\(t  wholelome  drink ;  to  rub  with  g* 

and  muftard,  to  take  treacle  inwardly,  alfo  fal 

and  acid  food,  to  bathe,  apd  to  foment  the  bi 

with  a  decodion  of  lupines,  or  ot  gall  nuts;  I 

the  moft  effedual  remedies  are  fulphur  and 

bacco,  mercurial  ointment,  black  pepper,  and 

negar.    Monkey*  and   fome  Hottentots,  wc 

told,  eat  lice;  and  are  thence  denominated  pht 

ROP HACKS.     On  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  i1 

reported,  thit  there  is  a  nation  of  fmali  flat 

and  of  a  black  colour,  who  ufe  locufts  for 

greateft  part  of  their  food,  prepared  only  « 

fait.     On  fuch  food  thcie  men  live  till  40, 

then  die  of  a  pedicular  or  loufy  difeafe.    A 

of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their  body  putrd 

and  they  die  in  great  torment.    It  is  alfo  a 

that  the  negroes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  t 

great  delight  in  making  their  women  clear  tl 

bo(i 
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fc*i««  of  Ikf,  and  tbof-  latter  derour  them  with 
^nMi  asfeft  as  tbcy  find  them.  In  ancient 
zcitanc  lice  were  efttemed  aperient,  febrifuge, 
lai!  proper  for  ccring  a  pale  complexion.  The 
wiiraJ  rcpsjjnaoce  to  thofe  ugly  creatures  (lays 
Irtcry^  prrhaps  contributed  more  to  banifli  the 
frwUiao  thf  remedy  itfclf.  In  the  jaundice  five 
elittrc  fwaliu.vcd  in  a  dfx  egfj.  In  the  fup- 
nfcl  of  urine,  which  happens  frequently  to 
Aaat  their  birth,  a  living  )oule  is  introduced 
.telle urethra,  which,  by  the  ticklrnp  which  it 
anfioflsm  the  canal,  forces  the  fphindlcr  to  re- 
h  »d  penniti  the  urine  to  flow.  A  bug  pro- 
tothefanjecfff(fl.  Farriers  have  alfo  a  cuftom 
ipM  Bourgeois)  of  introducing  one  or  two 
ttinJo  tfie  urethra  of  horfes  when  they  are 
t-d  »ilh  a  retention  of  unne,  a  difeafe  pretty 
ttM*  amnn^  them.  But,  according  to  the 
Sfctawalion  of  the  Materia  Medica,  to  ufe  the 
tfcaur  medicine  with  the  ^reateft  advantage, 
Kwooldnecd  to  be  in  Africa,  where  thofe  in- 
fcirccarcfuily  fought  after  and  fwallowed  as 
JooQs  raorfci.  The  great  diltin(ft!on  between 
►  jrtjch  infeft  mankind  is  into  the  head  and 
^lacie.  The  former  is  hard  and  high  co- 
J^  »d  ihe  latter  Icffs  compa«5t  and  more  of 
bcoifiBr.  If  it  were  poffible  to  «ivv.'  a  rea- 
■•*iy  fome  tamihes  of  the  fame  fpecies  ftick 
^0f  ftead  and  others  to  the  clothes,  &c.  it 
"ft^aWbw  ah  probability  be  potfible  to  under- 
[ifttiwiure  of  many  contagious  difeafts. 
WKDIGREE.  /f./  [pgr  and  iLfj^re,  Skinnrr.] 
"^JB;  ijtteHgc;  account  of  dcfccnt.— I  am 
■WltD  enquire  of  men's  pedigree.  Sidney, — 

^         you  teil  a  pedigree 
^«<feore  and  two  years.  Shak. 

■■JWWfli  of  firnames,  which  in  former  ages 
*«a»cry  common,  have  obfcurcd  the  truth 
■y^/w/.  Camdeti. — 

iytijeoui  heroes  hence  was  giv'n 

Ich  reached  to  heav'n.  JValler. 
ervcd  the  pedigrees  of  their  fcve- 
more  fcrupulous  cxadnefs  than 
.  Atterbury. 
E.  Sec  Consanguinity,  De- 
ocY,  and  Inheritance,  ^  .1. 
^1,  Bathing  of  the  Feft. 
Ti  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the 
irticuUr,  are  A)  little  underftood, 
ro  prcpoftcroufly  ufed,  and  fomc- 
iiDy  abftaincd  from.  Warm  ba- 
wee  where  there  is  an  irrefoluble 
ugh,  by  its  taking  of!  from  a 
it  may  fctm  to  give  a  moment's 
draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but 
ufhing  againft  matter  that  will 
ftronger  impetus  of  circulation 
d  and  difcafed  vcflcls  can  bear : 
^re  is  any  fufpicion  of  fcirrhus, 
any  fort  ffiould  never  be  ufed. 
id«  where  obftruftions  arc  not  of 
d  the  impaled  matter  is  not  ob- 
iis  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  rcfolvc 
in  recent  colds,  with  flight  hum- 
nies,  they  are  frequently  an  im- 
fbis  they  effect  by  mcrcafing  the 
culation,  opening  the  ikin,  and 
ougb  the  lungs  that  Icntor  which 
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(lagnated  or  moved  flowly  in  them.  As  thu§ 
conducing  to  the  refoiution  of  obftruAions,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  Ihort  and  fafe  fevers:  and 
in  ufing  them  we  imitate  nature,  which  by  a  fe- 
ver often  carries  oft'  an  obftru^ing  caufc  of  a  chro- 
nical ailment.  Borelli,  Boerhaave  and  Hoffman, 
are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pediluvium  afts 
by  driving  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  parts 
immerfcd.  But  arguments  muft  give  way  to  fadt : 
the  experiments  related  in  the  Medical  Efl^ays 
feem  to  prove  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  warm 
pediluvium  acfts.by  rarifying  the  blood.  A  warm 
pediluvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  be  ufed 
as  a  fafe  cordial  by  which  circulation  can  be  rouf- 
ed,  or  a  gentle  fever  raifed ;  with  this  advantage 
over  the  cordials  and  fudorifics,  that  the  effcA 
of  them  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

IT.;  *  PEDIMENT,  n.f.  \pedis,  Lat.]  In  ar- 
chitedture,an  ornament  that  crowns  the  ordonnan- 
ces,  finilbcs  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  itnt^  at 
a  decoration  over  gates,  windows  and  niches  :  it 
is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  fomctimes 
makes  the  arch  of  a  circle.  DiS, 

(i.^  Pediment.    See  Architecture,  Index, 

PEDINAIG  DURGUM,  a. town  of  Indoftan,  in 
My  fore. 

PEDIR,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  N.  coaft, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Achecn,  40  miles  E.  of 
Acbecn.    Lon.  96.  36.  E.  Lat.  5.  aa.  N. 

(i.)  ♦  PEDLER.  «./.  [a^c^/y  dealer  \  a  contrac- 
tion produced  by  frequent  ufe.J     One  who  tra- 
vels the  countr)'  wuh  fmall  commodities.—        > 
All  as  a  \iQox  pedler  he  did  wend, 

Bearing  a  trufl'e  of  trifles  at  his  back,  Spenf: 
—If  you  did  hear  the  pedUr  at  the  door,  you 
woul'i  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
Shak,— 

He  \%Vfiihpedlery  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes  and  wafl'ai's,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Shak. 
Had  fly  USyfles  at  the  fack 

Of  Troy  brought  thee  his ped!er*j  pack.  ChaveL 
— A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  fome  of 
the  clergy  in  pofl'eflion  fuch  contempt  for  ail  ii;- 

novators,  as  merchants  have  ^or  pedlers.  S<wi/t. 

Atla*i  was  fo  exceeding  ftrong. 

He  bore  the  flcies  upon  his  back, 

Juft  as  a  pcd/er  does  his  pack.  Sivi/^. 

(2.)  Pedler,  or  Pedlar,  a  travelling  foot-tra- 
der.  See  Hawker.  In  Bntain  (and  formeriy 
in  France)  the  pedlars  are  defpifed  ;  but  it  is  o- 
therwife  in  other  countries.  In  Spanifti  America, 
thebulinels  is  fo  profitable,  that  it  is  thought  by 
no  means  diflionourable ;  and  there  are  many 
gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  cir- 
cumftances  are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  the 
Indies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.  AU- 
moft  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftribu- 
ted  through  the  fouthern  continent  of  America  by 
pedlars.  They  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by 
fea ;  and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laft  mention* 
cd,  they  make  Peura  their  firft  voyage  to  Lima. 
Some  take  the  road  through  Caxamalia ;  others 
through  Truxillo,  along  the  fliore  from  Lima. 
They  take  their  paflage  back  to  Panama  by  fea, 
and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little  cargo  of  bran." 
dy.  At  Panama  they  again  ftock  themfclves  with 
European  goods,  returning  by  fea  to  Paita,  where 

they 
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Uicy  *ne  pot  on  ihore ;  there  they  falrrmuktf  and 
load  thcni,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  order 
to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling  ezpences  are 
next  to  fiothing ;  for  the  Indians  are  brought  un- 
der fuch  fubjeftion,  that  they  find  lodging  for 
tht^m,  and  provender  for  their  mules,  frequently 
thinking  it  an  honour  done  them  for  their  gucfts 
to  accept  of  thi«  for  nothing,  tinlefs  the  ftranger 
now  and  tbefi,  out  of  generofity  or  compaHion, 
laakes  a  fmail  recompenfe.  In  Poland,  where 
there  ate  few  or  no  mannfadures,  a)moft  all  the 
laercbandife  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who  are 
faid  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 
.reign  of  Charles  II.  are  (aid  to  have  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  53^000 

♦  PEDLERY.  My.  [from  pedUr,'\  Ware*  foM 
by  pedlers. — The  fuflfcrings  of  thofe  of  any  rank 
are  trifles  in  comparifon  of  what  all  thoie  are 
who  travel  with  tifli,  poultry,  pedlery  wane  to  fdl. 

♦  PEDLING.  «4r.  Petty  dealing ;  fuch  as  ped- 
lers have. — This ^iiJwi^  profit  I  may  rcfign.  Decay 
cf  Piety,  ^ 

PEDN  Bo  AH  PoiMT,  a  cape  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  S.  coalt ;  6  miiea  S£.  of  JLizard  Point*  Lon. 
5.  8.W.  Lat..5o.  6.  N. 

( I .)  ♦  PEDOBAPTISM. «./.  W*!^  and  iE-^-V..] 
Infant  baptifm.  DiB. 

(2.)  Pedobaptism.     See  Baptism,  ^  6,  7,  9, 

♦  PEDOBAPTIST.  «./.  [*«^l^  and  ^^r«.F.] 
One  that  holds  or  pradifes  infant  baptifm. 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podometer,  (from  wf, 
fei%  fifotf  and  fU\^9u  mea/ure,]  a  mechanical  inftru- 
ment,  in  toim  of  a  watch,  conlifting  of  various 
V heels  with  teeth,  catching  iu  one  another,  all 
difpofed  in  the  fame  plane ;  which,  by  means  of 
a  chain  or  ftring  faJ(^ened  to  a  man's  foot,  or  to  the 
\yhee4  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  ftep,  or 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel;  fo  that  the  numbt-r 
being  marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one 
may  msmber  the  paces,  or  meafore  exa^y  the 
diftancc  from  one  place  to  another.  There  are 
fome  of  them  which  mark  the  time  on  a  diaUplate, 
and  are  in  every  reipe(f^  much  like  a  watch,  amd 
are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket  like  a  watch. 
Sec  Perambuuator,  and  Pl^^te  166. 

PEDRA,  an  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal ; 
4  miles  S.  of  Oporto  bay.  I^on.  10. 10.  £.  Fen  o. 
Lat  .41.  6.  N. 

PEDRAZA,  atownofSpaiB,  inOldCaftife,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth  place  of  the  -eoiperor 
't'rajan,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell ;  but  others 
fay  he  was  bom  in  Italic^,  pow  Seville.  It 
has  an  ant  ient  caftle,  in  which  the  danphin  Fran- 
cis, and  Henry,  fons  of  Francis  I.  were  confined 
4  years.    !lt  is  11  miles  KE.  of  3egovia* 

PEDRED.    SecPARRET. 

(i.)  PEDRO,  Don.    See  Peter. 

(2.)  Pedro  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ja- 
naica.    Lon.  77. 41.  W.  Lat.  17.  $$»  N. 

"(3.)  Pedro  Bluff,  a  cape  on  the  above  bay. 

(4.)  Pedro  Munos*  a  town  of  Spain,' in  New 
Caftile ;  41  miles  S.  of  Huete. 

(5.)  Pedro  Point,  the  moft  northern  cape  of 
Ceylon,  opposite  Point  Calymere  on  the  continent 
of  India*    Lon.  80.  27.  £.  Lat.  9.  5a.  N. 
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(6.)  Pedro  Point,  a  cape  of  Jamaica,  on  lb 
N.  coaft.    Lon.  78.  ii.  W.  Lat.  iS.  a8,  K 

(7.)  Pedro,  Port  St,  a  fea  port  town  of  Pr^ 
fil,  on  the  SE.  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  PlaU. 

(8.)  Pedro,  S  r,  one  of  the  Marquesas  iOani 
Lor.  138.  51.  W.  Lat.  9.  58.  S. 

(9.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  of  Cuba,  31  miles  SV 
of  Bayamo. 

(10.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  of  E. Florida,  44011] 
ESE.  of  St  Mark. 

(xi,  12.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  and  river  of  Mc 
CO,  in  Tla(cala. 

(13, 14.)  Pedro,  St,  1  towns  of  Peru;  1 
Truxillo,  near  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea ;  3. 
Lambeyquc,  on  the  Pacafmayo,  moftly  inbaW 
by  Indians. 

(15.)  Pedro,  St,  anifland  of  Spain,  SE.  of  ( 
diz. 

(16.)  Pedro,  St,  de  StJL,  a  town  of  Portoj 
in  Beira :  io4  milts  NW.  of  Vifcu. 

(17.)  Pedro,  St  de  Taberna,  a  toNvo 
Spain,  in  Arragon;  12  miles  N.  of  Ainfa. 

PEDROAOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alcntf 
9  miles  SW.  of  Moura. 

PEDROGAON,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  U 
madura:  27  miles  N£.  of  Thomar. 

PEDROSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caft 
5  miles  SE.  of  Najera. 

PEDUNCLE,  in  botany.    See  Botany,  ba 

(i.)  PEEBLES,  or  Tweedoale,  a  count 
Scotland,  25  miles  long  and  18  broad;  bona 
on  the  E.  by  Ettrick  Foreft,S.  by  Annandale,^ 
Ciydefdale,  and  N.  by  Mid  Lothian.    It  is  a  1 
country,  well  watered  by  the  Tweed,  the  Yarr 
and  a  great  number  of  fmalltr  ftreams  that  ^ 
lize  tlie  valleys,  which  produce  good  ci 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat.    All  the  rivtrS  ai 
'    with  trouts  and  falmon.    About  the  middle 
county  is  the  mountain  of  Braidalb,  fi*ora 
of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide 
iflahd.    Tweedaie  abounds  with   limcftonc 
freeftone.    The  hills  are  generally  as  green 
downs  in  Sulfex,  and  feed  innumerable  floe' 
black-faced  (heep,  that  yield  great  quantit' 
excellent  wool.    The  country  is  well  (haded 
woods  and  plantations,  abounds  with  all  * 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  is  adorned  with  man; 
feats  and  populous  villages.    The  carls  of 
were   hereditary   fherilfs  of  Tweedaie.    li 
church-yard  of  Drmnclzicr,  belonging  to  ai 
C4cnt  branch  cf  the  Hay  family,  the  famous 
lin  is  faid  to  lie  buried.    There  was  an  old 
tional  prophecy,  that  the  two  kingdoms  ftn 
united  when  the  waters  of  the  Tweed 
Panfel  ftiould  meet  at  his  grave.     This 
happened  by  an  inundation  at  the  acceifi^ 
James  VL  to  the  crown  of  England.  | 

(2.)  Peebles,  a  pariih  in  the  above  counl 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  s\  broad  fro 
to  W.  containing  18,210  acres.  The  TweeJ 
through  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  divides  it  into 
ly  two  equal  parts.  The  furface  confifts  ol 
dant  hills  and  excellent  pafture ;  the  cHmi 
healthy  ;  the  foil  is  clay  and  fand  ;  and  pro 
excellent  crops  of  barley,  oats,  peafe,  t\i 
potatoes,  5cc.  The  population  in  1791  was 
increafe  14,  fmcc  1755:  The  numt>er  of 
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wvico'f  ofriifcp,  80^;  ami  blaVk  cittic,  500. 

Tkcrc  art  r<iic>  or  a  tliUiii^  Ri»roKi  Qijlra  Stati'va 
'   t\  Ljiw,  4  mile*  W.  of  the  town,  500  tec  I  Cquaie, 

viii CM±tf>  I'^d  7,  ramp^i ts  coai^ichciidihg  a- 

Ua!;iCt«.  kri.cj  of  4  Biiiili  Cimps  arc  a-fo 
I    tCi^:, J  a  ilfs  S.  uf  thi  Roaiaii,  with  inai»y  othf  rs 

£ fic-itcr  du44ii»Jcs,  ;ii  Well  as  of  wiitdi  towers, 

>  Pe  E  s  L  E  J,  [from  t b  e  pehhUi  abou  nd  i  ng  nr af 

'    fj,  *  ancient  roy^l  borough  in  the  centre  of  the 

t^pifrli,  on  the  Twetil,  over  which   it  \u\% 

aff-'ijt  llonc  bridge  oi  5  arches.     In  ancient 

tat  «?  \r^%  ottco  a  place  of  r»iyal  rcfidcnce.     K. 

jisfsl.  Is  Ciid  to  have  wii^tten  his  poi*m,  entitled 

hr^fihtbe  P/ajf  in  it;  in   which  he  dcicribed 

t!x6ratij{\t  ufuaJly  held  in  it  at  the  great  annual 

Hjiij,  a!  Btlirin,    Peebles  confilU  of  a  new  and 

«J  town, ami  has  of  late  betn  much  improved  in 

WJinjs,  trade  and  maniifidures.     I:  is  famous 

fcf  f irpfis  and  f.rpes.     It  haf^  a  weekly  market 

ritTcan  and  cattle,  and  fi'rsin  Jan,  March,  May, 

JiiT.Aujr.  Sept.  Oci.  Nov.  a-d  Dec*     It  is  70 

•blof  E  linhur^h,  ai.d  40  WSW.  of  Berwick. 

lff..-0-U'.  Lat.5$.  38.  N. 

m]Publ-$,  a  f.nall  river  in  the  ^bovc  parifh, 

ktxtnsn*  Ihroujfh  the  N.  part  of  ihe  town  into 

ATitcd,  called  alfo  Efidirftone  <ivatcr* 

i.]P£LK,  o.  yl   in   the  lea-laiieu.'jTr,  a  word 

•UiiTi/rtiUs  fcnfcs.     The  anchor  is  faid  to  be 

*^ck,wheo  the  Ihip  being  about  to  wci^h  comes 

'.^•^fflchor  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cable 

^ppopendicufarly  between  the  haiifc  and  the 

#*««.  T§  beA^^  a  peek,  is  to  briug  the  peck  fo 

tttfttwchor  may  h^n^  a-pet  k.    A  Ihip  is  faid 

^^tfxkt  when  lyin^  with  her  main  and  fore 

W^^Uii  np,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  bi  ought 

^**'*t3tbc  (hroudst  a"d  the  other  raifcd  up  on 

jrtidi  u  chiifly  t!one  when  Ihe  lies  in  rivers, 

Ao(!)rrihfpt  faliing    foul  of  the  yardj*  Ihould 

*^Iifln.    K\i\\T\^  a.  broad peek<,  denotes  much 

^Jw«,ctcepting  thi»t  the  yards  are  only  raifcd 

iii^'th^  height. 

i>-,Pni  if  aiio  iJfcd  for  a  room  in  the  hoh<, 

Wifi|  from  the  bitt&  forward  to  the  ftern :  in 

rsjin  men  of  ^a/  ketp  their  powder,  ahd 

A«t-n)co  their  victuals. 

«s's  KitL,  a  village  of  New  York,  50  t^h*^ 

••^N'ew  York,  where  fome  maf-v^-rcs  <«t*  the 

^«9  were  deft rxj>«-<t  l;y  the  Britdh  troops, 

]T,1.    SccAf  CRICA,   §  28. 

O-.PEtL,  in  jfeography,  a  fmall  illand,  on  the 
'*2^of  the  ide  of  Man.  It  i«»  naturally  very 
^t.bot  was  rtn:Iered  much  more  fo,  by  Tho- 

BLri  of  Derby,  who  tncompafl'ed  it  with  a 
t^Jwcn,  and  other  fortifications  j  fo  that  in 
^"^^A  was  imprcgtiable.  A  fmall  garrifon 
'^it  io  it.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  dc- 
rftoStGrman,  the  firft  biOiop  of  Man; 
■  Ihc  bifhop's  palace,  and  other  relics  or 
^^'  It  ha)  alfo  a  fort  with  fcveral  cannons* 
•wchirfly  ufeti  a*  a  prffon  for  all  offenders 
'tcclefiaftical  bw*,  and  is  called  67  Cer- 
•  ^i/««  from  the  cathedral.  Lon.  4.  40.  W. 
■»»  »>  N. 

H2^^^  a  town  of  the  iflc  of  M^in,  formerly 
^1  fia^Toqifa,     feparated    from   the    above 
2*kf  a  narrow  channel,  from  7  to   10  fa- 
^^*ttp-    It  is  f  4  milci  W*  of  Douglas. 
'^^J^  XVII.  Part  L 
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(3.)  •  PiFL.  H.  /.  [pfll'u,  Lat.  jkJurf^  trcttcli.l 
T^c  Ikin  or  thin  rmd  of  any  thing, 

(4.)  *  p£EL.  «.  /  [pae/Itf  French.]  A  broad 
thin  bi>ard  with  a  long  handle,  ufed  by  bakers  to 
pur  their  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 

*  To  TuEL,  V,  a,  [peiert  Fr.  from  phll'ut  Lat.] 
I.  To  decoiiicate;  to  flay. — 

The  ikilful  Ihephcrd  peeled  me  certain  wand 9^ 
And  ftuck  them  up  before  the  fuifome  ewes. 

Shaki 
a.  [from  pilUr,  Fr.  to  rob.]  To  plunder.  According 
to  analogy  this  ihould  be  written  ptli — 

Who  once  juft  and  temperate  conquered  wellf 
But  govern  ill  the  natiqns  under  yokcf 
Pteling  their  provinces,  MUton* 

To  pte!  the  chicfu,  the  people  to  devour ; 
Th**fe,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Drydern 

PEELE,  Francis,  a  diamatic  writer^  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  lie  was  born 
in  DcVonlhifc;  ftudied  at  Oxford  in  I573;  **"^ 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1579*  ^^^  ^'^*  ^  good 
paftoral  poet,  and  his  plays  were  a^ed,  fay« 
"VW'il,  with  great  applaufe. 

*  PEELER,  n.f,  Ifrom  peel?^  i.  One  who  ftrips 
dr  fl.tys.     a.  A  robber;  a  plundeier* — 

Yet  otes  with  her  fucking  KpeUr  is  found. 

T:ifr. 
—A**  tis  a  peeler  of  land,  fow  it  upon  lands  that 
are  rank.  Mortimer, 

PFEM,  a  tr>wn  of  Uoiaeifi,  9  m.  W.  of  Eutym 

PEENANG,  an  ifland  in  the  E.  Indian  Ocean, 
in  the  Si  raits  of  Malacca  ;  30  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.    Lon.  98.  40.  E.  I^t.  5.  3a.  N* 

PEENE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  feparatea 
Sweden  from  Pruffian  Pomtrania,  and  falls  inta 
the  Baltic,  a  little  W.  of  the  Ifle  of  Ufcdom:  ia 
Lon.  31.  a^.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  54.  10.  K* 

PEENEMUNDE  ScwANi,  a  town  and  fort  or 
S.ixony,  in  the  die  of  Ufeiloni,  near  the  mouth  of* 
the  Pcenc.  In  1715,  it  was  taken  by  the  Piuf^ 
lian>;  in  1757  by  the  Swedes;  in  1758  retaken  by 
the  PriifTuns  and  its  harbour  deftroycd  ;  but  foo-f 
aOer  retikrn  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  6  intles  N.  of 
W.)l  !^(1.     for  Lon.  and  Lat.  iV^  Pelne. 

*  PEEP.  «./.  i.yirtt  appearance :  as,  at  the 
peep  aini  i^.*>  ^eat;  of  day.  a.  A  fly  look. — Would 
not  one  think,  the  aimanackmaker  was  crept  out 
of  his  grave  to  take  l'  v>i\\t:r  pep  at  th6  liars?  Swifu 

*  To  PEfc  P.  V.  n,  [This  word  has  no  etymology, 
except  that  of  Skinner,  who  derives  it  from  ophe/' 

Jin,  Dutch,  to  lift  up i  and  of  Cufaul'oHy  who  de- 
rives it  from  »TiTiyJ»j^,  2ifpy;  perha^js  it  may  comvi 
from  pip^pipio',  Latin,  to  cry  as  young  birdj  :  when 
)he  chickens  firft  broke  the  ftieil  and  cried,  they* 
were  faid  to  beutn  to  pip  or  peep  ;  and  the  word 
that  exprtfl'::d  the  a<^  of  crying,  was  by  miftake 
applied  to  the  a^  of  appearing  that  was  at  the 
fame  time:  this  is  offered  till  fomething  better 
may  be  found.]  i.  To  make  the  firft  appearance. 
Seeing  at  lad  herfclf  from  danger  rid, 
Peepj  forth  and  foon  rciicws  her  native  pride. 

Spenfer. 
Tb?  true  blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly- 
through  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unftain*d  (hcpherd. 

Sbak. 
From  this  league 
Peeped  harms  that  menic*d  him.  Sbak. 

T  1  can 
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I  can  fee  his  pride 
Peep  throueh  each  part  of  him. 

'l''K«i  f  iW\'lP/%f1o  ««««««^An    Kl.<^IIVknM 
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Skak, 

The  tim'rous  maiden  Hoflbms  on  each  bough 

Pecpt  forth  from  their  firft  blufhes.       Crajha^\ 

She  makes  th'  obedient  ghofts^/-/^  trembling 

through  the  ground.  Ro/commoii* 

Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  vifagc  rears, 

And  p(^s  upon  the  feas.  Dry  den. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear. 
When  flowers  firft  peeped,  Dryden, 

—Printing  and  letters  had  juft  teeped  abroad  in 
the  world.  Atterburj. — ^Though  but  the  very 
white  end  of  the  fprout  peep  out  in  the  outward 
part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open.  Mortimer, — 
Hills^^o'cr  hills, andAIps on  Alps  arile.Po/»f. 
Mod  foul*  but  perp  out  once  an  age.  Pope. 
a.  To  look  flily,  ciolely  or  curioufly;  to  look 
throuph  any  crevice.— 

Who  is  the  fame,  which  at  my  window  ^<^j  ? 

Spen/er. 
Come  thick  night ! 
^    That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold.  Shak, 

Some  that  will  evermore  ^^-^  thro'  their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.      Sbak. 
—A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  4por.  Eccluf,  xxi.  23. — 
Lattice-wrindows  give  the  fpy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.        Clea'veh 
All  doors  are  ihut,  no  fervant  peeps  abroad. 

Dryden, 

The  darling  flames  peett  in.  Dryden. 

The  feather'd  people  look  down  to  peep  on 

me.  Dryden, 

•»— Thofe  remote  and  vaft  bodies  wer^  formed  not 

merely  to  be  peepi  at  through  an  optick  glafs. 

Bentley,-- 

O  my  mufe,  juft  diftance  keep ; 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  muft  not  peep.        Prior, 

In  vain  hi«  little  children^  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  their  (ire. 

»     Thomfon, 
*PEErER.  n.f.  Young  chickens  juft  breaking 
the  Ibell.- 

Snails  the  firft  courfei  Had  peepers  crown  the 
meal,  hrrfyrfHulU 

*  Pfefhole.     .  )n,f,  [peep  and  hole.\    Hole 

♦  Peepinghole.)  through  which  one  may 
look  without  being  difcovercd. — The  fox  fpied 
him  through  a  peepingboU  he  bad  found  out. 
VEftrange.— 

By  tht  peepholes  in  his  creft, 

Is  it  not  virtually  confeft. 

That  there  his  eyes  took  diftant  aim  ?       Prior. 

(i.)  PEER,  in  geography,  a  ci-devsnt  county 
of  Germany,  in  the  late  bilhopric  of  Licge,  now 
annexed  to  the  imperial  French  republic,  and  m- 
cluded  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte. 

(a.yPEER,  a  town  of  the  French  republic,  late 
capital  of  the  above  county,  now  in  the  dep.  of 
Ourte,  30  miles  N.  of  Liege,  and  30  NE.  of  Lou- 
tain. 

(3.)  •  Peer.  n,f,  [pairf  French.]  i. Equal;  one 
of  the  fame  rank.— 

Hisj^rj  upon  this  evidence 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Sbak. 
— Among  ft  A  man's  /erri,  a  roaR  ihall  be  furc'of 
amiliarity*  Baean.^^ 
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Oh  !  what  is  m?.n,  great  maker  of  mankind 
That  thou  adorn'ft  him  with  fo  bright  a  mini 
Mak'ft  him  a  king,  and  ev'n  an  angel's  ^r. 

Davii 

2.  One  equal  in  excellence  or  endowmentf.— 

All  thefe  did  wife  Ulyfles  lead,  in  couni 

peer  to  Jove.  Chapmi^ 

In  fong  he  never  had  his  peer,  Drji\ 

3.  Companion;  frilo'w. —  ^ 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  furpafs.  Sperd 
In  the  dani^es,  with  what  fpight 
Of  yom  peers  you  were  beheld, 
That  at  every  motion  fwellM.  Ben  Jmi 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  J 
thur's  reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Cha 
magne.  Dryt 

4.  A  nobleman  as  diftin^  from  a  commoner'] 
nobility  we  have-  five  degrees,  who  arc  all  nc^ 
thelcfs  called  peersf  becaufc  their  eflential  pi 
leges  are  the  lame. — 

I  fee  thee  compaft  with  thy  kingdom's 

That  fpeak  my  falutation. 

King  Henry's /v^rr/  and  chief  nobiiity 

DeftroyM  themfeWes. 

Whatever  be  yonr  birth,  you're  furc  to 

A  peer  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  me.      i)i 

(4.)  Peer  was  anciently  applied  to  the  va| 
or  tenants  of  the  iame  lord,  who  were  called 
becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  condition, 
obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his  coil 
and  peers  in  jiefs^  becaufe  they  all  held  fici 
the  fame  lord.  The  term  peers  is  now  appUd 
thofe  who  are  impannelled  in  an  inqucft  upj 
perfon,  for  convicting  or  acquitting  him  of  anj 
fence  laid  to  his  charge  :  and  the  reafon  why 
jury  is  fo  called,  is  becaufe  by  the  common 
and  cuftom  of  this  kingdom  every  perfon  is  t| 
tried  by  his  peers  or  equals  ;  a  lord  by  the  l< 
and  a  commoner  by  commoners.    See  Jifryj 

(5.)  Peer  of  the  realm,  a  noble  lord 
has  a  feat  ancf  vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lord 
Peers.  Thefe  lords  are  called  peers^  be(^ 
though  there  is  a  diftindtion  of  ciegrees  in  oui 
nobility,  yet  in  public  actions  they  are  equal, 
thrir  votes  in  parliament,  and  in  trying  any  n| 
m?*n  or  other  perfon  impeached  by  the  comn 

&C.      Sec  PARLliii^ENT,   $  6 II. 

(6.)  Peers,  House  op,  or  House  oe  LO 
forms  one  of  the  three  eftales  of  PArliammti 
Lords,  }>  I, H.  and  Parliament,  J  6 — ir^ 
judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  petrs  is  \\ 
preme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefc| 
original  jurifdii^ion  over  caufes,  but  only  | 
appeals  and  writs  of  error ;  to  redlify  any  inji 
or  miftakc  of  the  law  committed  by  the  c 
below.  To  this  authority  they  fucceeded  ofd 
upon  the  diflbtution  of  the  Aula  Regia. 
as  the  barotis  of  paHiament  were  conft-ituent  1 
bers  of  that  codrt,  and  the  reft  of  its  jurifdl 
was  dt  alt  out  to  other  tribunals,  over  whicj 
great  officers  who  accompanied  thofe  baron^ 
refpedively  delegated  to  prcfide,  it  followed 
the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  fuperin 
ing  all  other  jurifdi^ions,  ftill  remained  it 
noble  aflembly,  from  which  every  other 
court  was  derived.  They  are  therefore  in  all 
the  laft  reforty  from  whofe  judgment  no  i\ 
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^fpaH  is  permitted ;  but  every  fabordinate  tri 

bisai  ouft  coDfonn  to  their  determination.    See 

toiDs,  Nobility,  &c. 
I7.)  Piiis  ScoTTi  H.    Sec  Scottish  Peers. 
II.)Pe£»$,  the  cc-devant  French,  were  Ji 

ptn  lofds  of  that  kingdom ;  of  whom  6  were 

tuaiod  6  counts ;  and  of  thefe  6  were  eccle- 

ybdiod  6  laymen :  thus  the  Abp.  of  Rheims, 

A^  tk  Bp.  of  Laon  and  Langres,  were  dukes 
;    •dprcn;  and  the  Bps.  of  Chalon  on  the  Mam, 

hojon,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts  and  peers. 

,    7k dskcs  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aqui- 

;  aSf  vcrc  lay  peers  and  dukes ;  and  the  counts 

'  itfFiiodcrs  Champ  «in,  and  Touloufe,  lay  peers 

I  cd  ooflots.    Thefc  peer^  afliRed  at  the  coroiuu 

i  Hot  of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  repre- 

f  istitiTes,  where  each  performed  the  fun^ions 

ittichd  to  his  refpe^livtr  dignity :  but  as  the  li^ 

•  faf  pcrtagcs  were  all  united  to  the  crown^  except 

'  lilt  of  the  cowitt  of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  6r(t 

fnHijr  were  cbo(cn  to  rcprefent  them ;  but  the 

r  fcdcfidtical  pcem  generally  aflifttrd  in  perfon. 

f^  lieWk  of  p«er  was  afterwards  beftowed  on  c- 

Kry  tod  wbo(e  eftaie  was  erected  Into  a  peeri- 

f  ^;  'Jie  Dumber  of  which,  as  it  depended  en^ 

I  mtj  Of  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

'  *  fi  Pier.  v.  a.  {By  contradion  from  appear,] 

'  J.Tocon)ejuft  in  fights — 

Hmow peeretb  in  the  meaneft  habit*      Shai. 
J  '     Yet  many  of  your  horfemen  peer.  Sbak. 

If'n  throu);h  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 

\^^k  peering,  SbaL 

SerhoMT  bis  gorg«t /i^rj  above  hi^  frown. 

Ben  Jonfon. 
\  ^Totaek  narrowly ;  to  peep. — 

JJwfor  a  clod-iike  hare  in  form  thcy^^^.  $id, 
I  Hell  itfelf  will  pafs  away« 

I    ^  Wtte  her  dolorous  manfions  to  the  peer^ 
\         »f  day.  M'tltw. 

^  Pamg  in  mapB  for  ports.  Shai, 

PatACe.  K,f.   [poire,  Fr.  from  peer.]      i. 
flv<fi?mtyof  a  peer.— 

^^'gf  is  a  ♦ither'd  flower.  Swifi, 

jpc  body  of  peers.— The  peerage  and  com. 
fj*»fr  excluded  from  parliament.  Dryden. 

•PEERDOM-n,/.  (from^r.l  Peerage.  Ainf. 
tMt)*  PEERESS.  <?./,    [female  of  peer,]    The 
■T<rfapetr;  a  woman  ennobled. — 
,     fttrefi  and  butler  (hare  alike  the  box.    Pofe, 

iM  if  Peeress  may  be  noble  by  dcfcent, 
•wioo,  or  marriage.  If  a  peerefs,  by  defcent 
•^«ion,  m;irrie8  a  perfon  under  the  degree  of 
"tf,  flir  ftiU  continues  noble:  but  if  Ihe  ob- 
^*^at  dignity  only  by  marriage,  fhe  lofcs  it, 
,*Wr  afterwards  marrying  a  commoner;  yet  by 
^Wt  (he  generally  retains  the  title  of  her  no- 

^  Acountcfs  or  baronefs  may  not  be  arreft- 
■j<lebt  or  trefpafs ;  for  though  in  rcfpcft  of 
■»^x,  thcjr  cannot  fit  in  parliament,  they  are 
J^^rtbflcft  peers  of  the  realm,  and  fliall  be  Uied 
^•7  thrir  peers,  flee. 

r     PEERLESS,  adj.  [fi^m  peer.]    Unequalled; 
rJC  iH)  peer. — 

^?  ftand  op  prerhfs.  Shak. 

^^  peerlifs  r«ature,  joined  with  her  birth, 

*?PAJti:fc  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king.  Shak. 
The  moon, 

'f^'K  io  cioudy  raAJeft  y,  at  length, 
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Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerlefs  light. 

MUtM* 
Such  mufick  worthieft  were  to  blaze 
The  peerle/j  light  of  her  immorUl  praife. 

Milton. 
With  fuch  ^peerle/j  majefty  ihc  (lands, 
As  in  that  day  (he  took  the  crown.        Dryden. 

•  PEERLESSNES8.  «./.  [from  peerlejj,]  UnU 
vcrfal  fuperiority. 

PEER-PUNCHAL,  mountains  of  Aiia,  which 
form  the  S.  boundary  of  Cachemir. 

PEER-WAHTH,  "a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 
tria,  Z3  miles  S.  of  Ips. 

PEESE.  See  Peas,  and  PEATHy. 
♦PEEVISH,  adj.  [This  word  JwOuh  with 
more  reafon  than  he  commonly  difcovers,  fuppo- 
fes  to  be  formed  by  corruption  firom  perverfi^ 
Skinner  rather  derives  it  from  beeijb%  as  we  fay  we^ 
pi/h.]  I.  Petulant ;  wafpifh ;  eafily  oflfended ;  hr^ 
ritable ;  irafcible ;  foon  angry ;  penrcrfe ;  morofe; 
querulous ;  full  of  expreflions  of  difcontent ;  hard 
to  pleaie. — 

She  is^^ftfj/^,  fullcn,  froward.  Shak. 

Being  wrong'd  as  we  arc  by  this^^;^  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours  againft  thefe  fancy  walls.  Sbak. 
*— Neither  will  it  be  fatire  or  peevijb  invcdtive  to 
affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  dimi- 
^jlhed.  S^ift.  a.  £xpre(fing  difcontent,  or  fret- 
nefs. — 
For  what  can  breed  «orc  peenti/b  incongrui- 
ties. 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations? 

Sidney. 
I  will  not  prcfume 
To  (end  &ich  pervijb  tokens  to  a  king.      Sbak. 
— Thofe  deferve  to  be  doubly  laughed  at,  that  arc 
peevi/h  and  angry  for  nothing.  VEjlrange.  , 

*  PEEVISHLY.  a</v.  [from  peen^ijb.]  Angrily; 
qucru'.oufiy  ;  morofely. — He  was  fo  peevijhly  opi- 
nionative  and  proud,  that  he  would  neither  aik 
nor  hear  the  advice  of  any.  Hayward. 

*  PEEVISHNESS.  «./.  [from  peeviJJ^.]  Irafci- 
bility;  queruloufnefs ;  fretfulnefs;  penrerfenefs. 
—Some  mifcarriages  in  government  might  efcape 
through  the  peeyijhnt/s  of  others.  K.  Cbarles. — ^ft 
will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childilh  pee^ 
^Jhnefsy  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge.  Locke. — 

From  pa(riofi  then  you  may  be  freed. 

When  ffecvi/hneji  and  fpleen  fueceed.        Swifi. 

(i.)  PEFFER,  a  fmall  river  of  Scotland,  in  E. 

Lothian,  which  nfes  in  the  parish  of  Athelftanford, 

asd  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  near  Aberlady. 

(iOP'^^^k^-Wasser.  See  Bath,  $  III,  N^  9. 

♦  PEG.  n.f.  [peggbe,  Teutonick.]  i.  Apiece  of 
wood  driven  into  a  hole,  which  does  the  office  of 
an  iron  nail.^Solid  bodies  forelhew  rain ;  as 
boxes  Bndpegj  of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind 
hard.  Baeon. — ^Thc  teeth  are  about  30  in  each  jaw; 
all  of  them  clavicularcs  or  peg  teeth.  Gre<w'j  Mu- 

Jaum. — If  he  be  cholerick,  we  (hall  treat  him  like 
his  httle  friend,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  till  he 
comes  to  himfelf.  Addijon. — T\i^pegs  and  nails  in 
a  great  building,  though  they  are  but  little  valued 
in  themfclves,  are  abfolutely  neccflPary  to  keep  thf 
whole  frame  together.  Spefiator.-^K  finer  petti- 
T  %  coat 
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foa(  can  tieither  m^jke  yon  richv*r,  more  ▼irttious 
pr  wiff,  than  if  -t  hung  upon  ^peg,  $Kvi/t.  2.  The 
pins  of  an  inftrumtnt  on  which  the  filings  are 
Prainfd.— 

You  are  wt!l  tuned  now;  but  I-li  let  down 

The  pe^J  \h^t  make  thfs  roafick.  Si^ak,  Othcl. 
^,  To  take  ^  Peg  Umter  ;  to  deprcfs ;  to  fink  :  per- 
haps from  relaxing  the  cords  of  mufical  inftru- 
picnts. — 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks. 

We  ftill  have  worftcd  all  your  holy  trick?, 

TrepannM  your  party  wjth  iiirigue. 

And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg.  tiiuiih, 
4.  The  pick-name  of  Margaret. 

^  To  PfcG.  v.  rf.  To  faften  with  a  peg. — 
-  '     .  I  will  rend  an  oak, 

And  /'^  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails.  Shak, 

*— Takiiii^  the  /hoots  of  the  paft  fpringr,  and  peg- 
png  them  down  in  vcrv  rich  earth,  by  tbjit  t'rne 
twelvemonth  they  will  be  ready  to  r^-movc.  JJiv^ 
4yn'j  KaU' 

PEGANUM,  in  botany,  Wild  Syrian  RuEj. 
^  genus  of  the  tnonojrynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  cUfs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  tbe  natural 
method,  ranking  under  the  i6th  order,  MuItiJsH' 
quof. 

PEGASIDES,  a  name  of  the  Mufcs,  from  Fe^ 

CASUS. 

(i.)  PEGASUS,  among  the  poets,  a  hoife  ima- 

f*  led  to  have  wings,  and  fabled  to  have  fpning 
rm  the  olood  of  Medusa  ^  being  that  whereon 
llerophon  was  fabled  td  be  mounted  h  hen  he 
^gaged  the  Chimeral  See  Chimera,  N**  3.  He 
.was  alfo  mounted  by  PkRSEUS  when  he  deflroyed 
the  fea-monftcr,  that  was  to  dcvdur  Androme- 
Da.  fO'vid.)  Tbe  opening  of  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrcne  on  mount  Helicon  is  afcribed  to  a  blow 
of  Pegafus'3  hoof.  He  was  feigned  to  have 
flown  away  to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  con- 
helialion.    Hence 

J  (aV)  Pegasus,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a 
conftellation  i^f  the  northern  hemifphere,  in  form 
of  a  Byirtj' horfe.    See  Astronomy,  }  548. 

PEGAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Leipfic, 
on  the  Bifter ;  10  miles  SSW.  of  Lcipfic,  and  $% 
W.  of  Drefden. 

PEGERSK,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  Pflcov. 

(i.)  PEGNA,  or  Pegna  Cova,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  Bi.ira;  7^  miles  NE.  of  Coimbra. 

(z.)  Pegna  da  Francia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon ;  24  tniks  SSE.  of  C.  Rodrigo,  and  $$  SSAV. 
of  Salamanca. 

(3.).Pbgna  Macor,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
JPeira  ;  on  the  borders  of  Spain  ;  with  a  caftle,  ^ 
churches,  a  convent,  an  hofpital,  and  about  2,360 
i  habitants;  jof  miles SW,  of  Alfayaies,  30  KB. 
<  f  Cadel  Branca^  and  40  NW.  of  Alcantara.  Loo, 
0.  3a.  W.  Lat.  39.  59.  N.  ^ 

U-)  Pecna  Mayor',  or  Major,  a  town  of 
Sph'n  m  G/tilicta;  ii  miles  ESE.  of  Lugo. 
•  PtGNAFiKL.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  at 
tlic  fi)Ot  K)i  a  mountain ;  famous  for  its  palace, 
faftic,  fortiticatioiw,  and  chetfce  ;  which  are  re c- 
|;ontc!  the  b<ft  in  Spam.  It  is  fcatcd  on  the  Doue- 
10,  1$  nv  ts  ^E.  of  Valladolid.  Lou.  4.0.  W.  Lat. 
41.  41.  N- 

PiiCNAFTRMA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  W. 
co.!ll ;  r.t  the  mcuth  of  ll^e  Mongols;  9  mikfc  S. 
tt  Pcnicbc. 
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Pfgnaflor,  2  towns  of  Spain;  i.  in  AfhjTVj 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pravla,  7  miles  NW.  I 
Oviedo :  1.  in  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalqu.vjr,  j 
iiiilf  fi  SW.  of  Cordova. 

pEGNARANnA.  1  towns  of  Spain !  i.  in  Lto 
50  miles  SE.  ol  Salamanca  :  2.  in  OKI  Oftik, 
miles  W.  of  Ofma,  and  ^o  SW,  of  Oln^cdo.  bmj 
8.  W.  Lat.  40.  59.  N.  '  I 

PEGNITZ,  a  river  of  Franconia,  which  ru 
into  the  Rtdnitz  ;  4  miles  W.  of  Nurcrobrrg. 

PEGNON  DE  VPLF2,  a  Spanilh  forlrtfcof 
fri^'a,  on  the  N.  roaft  of  Morocco,  b^iilt  in  u< 
by  Pefrer  of  N.warre  ;  taken  by  the  Moors  iu  uj 
and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  ^664.  It  i* 
miles  E.  of  Gomera,  and  68  W.  of  Mchlla. 

PEGNONGMECt^,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  B 
mah,  66  miles  SW.  of  Ava,  and  i88  ENE.  ot , 
i.uan. 

(J,  I.)  PEGU,  or  7  averyconfiderablek^ngd 

(I,  I.)  PEGUE,  S  of  Alia,  UyondtheOanj 
The  country  properly  fo  called  is  but  abtjut 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,and  as  much  in  hrra 
from  E.  to  W;  Jt  is  fitupted  on  the  E.  iwii 
the  hay  of  Bengal,  nearly  oppofite  to  Arixa, : 
to  the  NE.  of  the  coaft  of  Cororaandcl.  J 
btiunded  on  the  N.  by  the  king^ioma  of  And 
and  Ava;  E.  by  the  Upper  and  Luwer  Si:im| 
by  Siam  and  the  fca  ;  and  W.  by  the  fca  and 
of  Arrakan. 

(2.)  Pegue,  climate,  soil,  produce,  - 
MINERALS  OF.  The  air  of  Pe^u  is  very  hea^ 
and  prefcnJy  recovers  hrk  fti angers.  Tbe 
alfo  is  very  rich  and  fertile  in  corn,  rire,  fruit, 
roots;  being  erriched  by  the  inunfiations  of 
tiver  Pegu,  which  are  ajmoft  incredible,  exten 
above  30  leagues  beyond,  its  channel.  It  pr 
ces  aifo  good  tiinber  of  fevcral  kinds.  Tliec 
try  abounds  with  elephants,  buffdocs,  goats  1 
and  other  animals,  particulariy  game  ;  and  d 
fo  plenty  in  September  and  O^totnir,  thai  one 
be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  ;  ibcy  arc  I 
fl'lhy,  but  have  no  tat.  I'hcrc  is  llore  of 
pouitr)^;  the  cocks  arc  vaftly  lar^e,  and  the 
very  beautiful  Aa  for  filh,  there -are  many  1 
and  well  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  roint.^ 
only  of  gold,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  or  rather  aj 
of  copper  or  mixture  of  copper  and  lead,  bui 
of  rubies,  diamonds,  and  fappbires.  The  r 
are  the  bcft  in  the  world  ;  but  the  diamond 
fmall,  and  only  found  in  the  craws  of  poultrj 
pheafants.  Bilides,  only  one  faini*y  has  th 
viicge  of  felling  them;  and  none  dare  opt- 
^rtund  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  arc  ( 
in  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  Ivablan,  0 
|>clan,  between  the  cily  of  Pegu  and  the  p^ 
SirLm.  I 

(v)  Pegue,  GovERNMEKT  OF.  In  tliC  g^ 
ment  of  this  country,  defpoiifm  prevails  in  i 
extent,  and  dcfpotifm  tin)  of  the  very  word 
ft»r  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  abfolutc  \ 
of  a  fet  of  petty  tyrants,  who  are  themfeUi 
thing  more  than  flaves  to  the  king  of  Av:j 
they  h.ive  little  or  no  emolument,  except 
fhcy  can  raile  by  extortion/it  is  exercifcd  1 
mod  unlimited  nlanner.  Thi  ^  take  co^-nl 
tf  all  difi>utt8  between  individuals  that  coj 
their  eai\s  without  their  c^fe  being  laid 
^hem  by  eithei  of  the  parties;  and  ou  wli 
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l^ift^jccacfeisdrtcrmined,  thrrc  is  a  never-fail- 
isjcharjt  hmught  in  againft  both,  for  jufticc,  as 
iijcT  expr^fs  it ;  and  this  price  of  jufticc  is  often 
\ntos  hiOT  i  mcs  greater  than  the  value  of  tiic 
mwinij^iUtion. 

4.)PFcrE,  HISTORY  OF.     Thc  kingdom  of 
}^  if  liid  to  hive  been  founded   about  i loo 
j^i^.    Il3  firft  king  was  a  fcaraan ;  concern- 
ed itei  and  his  fucceifors  we  know  nothing,  till 
ftc&o?ery  of  thc  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portuguele 
i?t^  beginning  of  the  i^th  century.    In  15  iS 
Iriioot  of  Pegu  was  poirefled  by  Breffagukan, 
ttjbwboon  Anthony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  ambaf- 
^cmcluded  a  peace  in  1519.    This  monarch 
ii»pou«iTnl  of  a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine 
lapioaa  being  fubjtrd  to  him,  whofe  revenues  a«- 
pRvated  to  three  niiiJions  of  gold.    In  1539  ^^ 
•aoimltrtd.    Among  other  princes  who  were 
btiibutarirs  was  Para  Mandar^,  king  of  the  Bar* 
Tb(£:  people  inhabited  the  high  lands  call- 
ifagaviraa^  to  the  N.  of  Pegu.    Their  prince 
<k&^  to  furrilh  the  king  of  Pegu  with 
iNo  Bannas,  to  labour  in  his  mines  and  other 
woHw.    As  the  king  ufed  often  to  go  and 
his  works  went  forward,  and  in  thcfc  jour- 
itookakmg  with  him  none  but  his  women; 
l^rsQi  formed  a  defign  of  robbing  the  ladies 
itWI  kweis;  and  the  next  time  the  king  vi5ted 
"WK,  ihcf  murdered  him,  ilripped  the  ladies, 
W  to  their  own  country.    By  this  enormity 
'^  was  tlirown  into  confufion :  but,  inftead 
thc  death  of  their  king,  the  people  di- 
O0Y  where  into  fedions;  fo  that  Dacha 
hwfiil  heir  to  the  crown,  was  unable  to 
•fa  authority.    Of  thefc  commotions,  the 
rfAe  Barmas  taking  thc  advantage,  invaded 
■CBtry  \rith  an  army  of  more  than  a  million 
f  fa,  i2d  5000  elephants ;  betides  a  great  fleet 
'■i  be  knt  down  the  river  Ava  towards  Pegu, 
o^ ;  while  he  himfcif  marched  thither  by 
i.  iJi  at  this  time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  ar- 
■^  tf  Ptgu  from  Goa,  with  a  lai^ge  gailcon  rich- 
^  on  account  of  the  king  of  Portugal.    As 
Js  Dacha  Rupi  heard  of  his  coming,  he  fent 
^  1^  :ififtancc  againA  the  enemy.    This  he 
^  by  great  prcfents  and  promifes ;  and  Mi. 
feiing  out  in  a  galliot,  joined  the  king's 
Had  the  numbers  been  nearly  equal,  the 
rlkill  of  Mir.lcs  would  undoubtedly  have 
i^  >ictory :    But  the  fleet  of  the  Barmas 
•wltbc  whole  river,  while  that  of  Dacha  Rupi 
i^arcc  be  obf«.rvcd.    Mirales  did  every  thing 
Ea  could  do,  and  even  held  out  alone  after 
*^T«  had  def<f rted  him  ;  but  at  laft,  opprtf- 
^Wftrwheimed  with  numbers,  he  was  killed, 
^  bis  men.     Thus  Para  Mandara  became 
B^«  ail  Pegu ;  a<ter  which  he  attacked  the 
^  ^xgdoms.     In  15 44  he  befiegcd  Marta- 
^  cipiiU  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
•ffy  peal  and  Houriihing.     Thc  land  forces 
■  I*  brought  sgainft  it  conBiled  of  700,000 
t»tib  by  fca  he  attacked  it  with  a  fleet  of 
'^i  ICO  of  which  were  large  galleys,  and  in 
■>8  Portugutrie  commanded  by  John  Cayero, 
Jod  experienced  officer.    The  liege,  hcw- 
Qcd  7  months,  duricg  which  tinne  the 
*kd  120,000  men ;  but  at  laft  thc  bcliegcd 
fedbg  himfcif  (Iraitencd  for  want  of  prgvi- 
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lions,  and  unable  to  withftand  fo  prrcat  a  power* 
offered  terms  of  capitulation.  The  btfiegers 
would  admit  of  no  terms,  upon  which  the  diftref- 
frd  king  applied  to  the  Portngueff,  and  offered 
very  advantageous  terms,  which  €ayero  would 
have  accepted,  but  his  oflicers  would  not  permit 
hinu  The  unhappy  king  of  Martavan  had  now 
no  other  refource  but  to  fet  lire  to  thc  city,  make 
a  fally,  and  die  honourably  with  the  ftw  men  he 
had  with  him :  but  even  hoe  he  was  dilappoint- 
cd ;  for  by  the  dcferiion  of  4000  of  his  troops,  the 
enemy  were  apprifed  of  hi»  defign,  and  prevented 
it.  Thus  betrayed,  he  capitulated  with  tne  Barma 
king  for  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
children,  with  leave  to.  end  his  days  in  retirement. 
All  this  was  readily  granted,  but  without  any  in- 
tention of  performance.  The  city  was  plundered 
and  burnt,  by  which  above  60,000  perfons  perifti- 
ed,  while  as  many  more  were  carried  into  flavery: 
6,000  cannon  were  found  in  the  pUice ;  100,000 
quintals  of  pepper,  and  an  equal  qiiantity  of  other 
fpiccs.  The  day  after  this  dcftructtion,  ai  gibbets 
were  ereded  on  an  hill  adjoining  to  the  city ;  on 
which  the  queen,  her  children,  and  ladies,  were 
executed,  by  hanging  them  up  alive  by  the  feet. 
The  king,  with  50  of  his  chief  lords,  was  caft  in- 
to the  fea,  with  ftones  about  their  necks.  This 
monftrous  cruelty  fo  provoked  the  tyrant's  fol- 
diers,  that  they  mutinied,  but  he  found  means  to 
pacify  them ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  bcfiege 
Prom,  the  capital  of  another  kingdom.  Here  he 
incrcaled  his  army  to  900,000  men.  The  queen, 
by  whom  it  was  governed,  offered  to  fubmit  to  be 
bis  vaffal ;  but  nothing  would  fatisfy  the  Barma 
monarch  lefs  than  her  iVrrcnder  at  dilcretion,  and 
putting  all  her  treaiure  into  his  hands.  This  flie, 
who  knew  his  perfidy,  refufed  to  do ;  on  which 
the  city  was  fiercely  allaulted,  but  greatly  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  Bannas,  who  loft  near  100,000 
men.  At  lalt,  however,  it  was  betrayed  to  Man- 
dara, who  behaved  with  his  ufual  cruelty :  :i,ooo 
children  were  flain  ;  the  queen  was  ftripped  naked, 
publicly  whipped,  and  then  tortured,  till  flie  died  ; 
the  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and  both 
togetlier  caft  into  a  river,  as  were  alfo  300  other 
people  of  quality.  While  the  tyrant  was  employ- 
ed in  fortif)  ing  the  city,  the  prince  of  Ava  had 
iailed  down  the  river  Quey tor  with  400  row-.ng 
▼eflels  having  ,^o,qoo  foldiers  on  board ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  queen's  difafter,  he  ftopped  at  Mcletay, 
a  ftrong  ft^rtrefs  about  la  leagues  north  of  Prom, 
where  he  waited  to  be  joined  by  his  father,  the 
king  of  Ava,  with  80,000  men.  On  thisnews  Man- 
dnra  lent  his  fofter  brother  Chaumigrem  alor.^  the 
river-fide  with  aoc,ooo  men,  while  he  himfcif  fol- 
lowed with  ioo,cco  more.  The  prince  in  this  e- 
mergency  burnt  his  barks,  forming  a  vanguaid  of 
the  mariners,  and,  putting  his  fmall  army  in  the 
heft  pofition  he  could,  expected  the  enemy.  A 
moft  defperatc  engagement  enfued,  in  which  cnly 
Soo  of  the  prince's  army  were  left,  and  115.OCO 
out  of  200,000  Barmas  who  oppofed  him  were 
killed.  Tli^  800  Avans  retired  iino  thc  fort :  but 
Mandara  coming  up  foon  after,  attacked  the  for- 
trcfs  for  7  days,  when  the  800,  finding  themfclvts 
unable  to  hold  out,  ruftied  out  in  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  to  fell  their  lives  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  pofli- 
blc.  This  laft  effort  was  io  extremely  violent, 
-■     ■     ■  that 
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that  they  broke  through  the  enemy's  troops  in  fc-  tavan. 
vcral  places,  and  even  preflTed  fo  hard  on  the  king 
lumfclf  that  he  was  forced  to  jump  into  the  river. 
However,  they  were  at  laft  all  cut  off,  after  they 
had  dtftroycd  11,000  of  their  enemies.  Mandara 
having  thu8  become  matter  of  the  fort,  command- 
ed it  to  be  immediately  repaired ;  and  failed  up 
the  river  to  the  port  of  Ava,  about  a  league  from 
the  capital,  where  he  burnt  between  1000  and 
^,000  vclTcls,  and  loft  in  Uk  enterprife  about  8000 
mca.  The  city  itfclf  lie  did  not  think  proper  to 
invert,  as  it  had  been  newly  fortified,  was-dcfend- 
<rd  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  an  army  of  8o,-o«o 
men  was  advancing  to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo, 
apprehenlive  of  Mandara's  power,  had  implored 
the  prote<ftion  or  the  emperor  of  Siam ;  offering 
40  become  his  tributary  if  he  would  affift  him  with 
his  forces  in  recovering  the  city  of  Prom.  To  this 
the  emperor  readily  aifented ;  on  which  Mandara 
fcnt  ambafTadors  to  the  fovercign  of  a  large  terri- 
tory adjacent,  requeuing  him  to  divert  the  emper 
ror  from  his  purpofe.  On  the  ambaffadors  return* 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  had  taken  t^ti^ ;  but 
as  the  fealbn  was  not  yet  arrived  for  invading  Av^ 
Chaumigrem  was  fent  with  ^50,000  men  to  reduce 
^badi,  the  capital  of  a  (mall  kingdom  about  130 
leagues  N£-  of  Pegu.  He,  however,  failed  in  his 
attempt ;  and  afterwards  was  furpriied  by  the  e* 
iicmy  and  put  to  flight.  In  tke  mean  time,  the 
4:mpire  of  Siam  fell  into  great  diftradtions;  the 
king,  together  with  the  heir  to  the  crown,  were 
unordered  by  the  queen,  whQ  had  fallen  in  love 
with  an  ofHcer,  whom  (he  married  after  her  huf. 
hand's  death.  However,  both  of  them  were  foon 
aiter  killed  at  an  entertainment ;  and  the  ctx)wn 
was  given  to  a  natural  brother  of  tlic  late  king, 
hut  a  coward  and  a  tyrant.  On  this  Mandara 
colJedcd  an  army  of  800,000  men,  with  10,000  ele- 
phants. In  this  army  were  1000  Portuguefe,  com- 
jnanded  by  one  James  Suarez,  who  had  a  penlioa 
<ii  aoo,ooo  ducats  a-year  from  the  king  of  Pegu, 
^vith  the  title  of  his  hrmtber^  and  governor  of  th^ 
kingdom.  With  this  formidable  army  he  fet  out 
in  April,  1548.  His  firft  atchievement  was  the 
taking  of  a  fortre&  on  the  borders  of  the  enemy's 
•country ;  before  which,  being  fevcral  times  repuU 
fed,  and  having  loft  3000  of  his  men,  he  revenged 
tii.nfelf  by  putting  all  the  women  to  the  fword. 
He  next  beiieged  the  capital ;  but  though  the  fiegc 
ATontinued  5  months,  the  aflaiUnts  ¥^ere  conftant- 
ly  repuldd  with  great  k>fs.  A  mount  of  csoth 
'was  then  rai£:d>  on  which  were  placed  40  pieces 
^F  cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  Oc- 
tober, advice  was  received  of  a  rebellion  having 
4)!oke  out  in  Pegu.  The  perfon  who  headed  the 
rebels  was  Shoripam  Shay,  a  relation  of  the  former 
sno.iarch,  flain  12  years  before.  He  was  a  religious 
perfon,  and  efteemed  a  faint.  As  he  was  a  preach- 
er, he  made  a  fermon,  in  which  he  ict  forth  the 
-  yranny  of  the  Barmas  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was 
::n!nediately  taken  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  proclaim- 
(1  king  by  the  people^  who,  as  a  token  of  io\t^ 
D^nly,  gave  him  the  title  of  Sbeimndoo,  His 
<\\[\  a<5t'was  to  cut  in  pieces  15,000  darmas,  and 
i  ize  on  the  trenfurc;  and  in  three  weeks  all  the 
itiu.ii?  holds  of  Pegu  fell  into  his  hands.  On  this 
news,  .Mmdara  immediately  raifed  the  ficge  in 
which  he  was  cngagcd^  and  in  17  day-s  got  to  Mar- 
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Here  he  was  informed,  that  Sfaemhrd 
had  pofted  500,000  men  in  different  places,  to 
tercept  his  paflage ;  and  50,000  of  his  belt  troj 
deferted.  After  I4  days  (tay,  he  departed  it 
M.^rtavan,  and  met  Shemindoo  at  the  headj 
6oo,Qoo  men.  A  defperate  engagement  foDowi 
in  which  Shemindoo  was  enti  ely  defeated,  ^ 
the  lofs  of  300,000  men.  Of  the  Baraia  trd 
were  flain  60,000 ;  among  whom  were  180  Pol 
gucfe.  The  morning  after  this  vidory,  the  tyi 
marched  to  the  city ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
jnendered,  on  condition  of  having  their  li\e» 
eflfe^ts  fpared.  The  kingdom  being  thus  a{ 
brought  under  his  fubje<ftion,  he  proceeded  to 
nifh  the  principal  peHbns  concerned  in  the  r^ 
lion :  their  heads  he  cut  off,  and  confifbited  i 
cftates,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  t^nj 
iions  of  gold.  Others  iay,  that  he  pnt  all  witJ 
diitindion  to  the  fword,  ^excepting  11,000, 
took  fhetter  in  Suarez's  honfe.  The  plunder 
incredible,  Suarez  alone  getting  three  mill 
All  thcfc  cruelties,  however,  did  not-fccurcll 
legiance  of  the  tyrant's  fubje^s :  for  in  Icis 
tluee  months  the  dty  of  Martavan  revolted  $ 
the  governor  not  only  declared  for  Shcmin 
but  mtudered  2000  Barmas.  Mandara  tken 
eaoned  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
with  their  force,  within  15  days,  at  a  place  c 
Motubau^  near  his  capital,  whither  he  himfeif 
with  300  men»  to  wait  their  arrival.  But  n 
meantinoe  he  received  intelligence  that  the  & 
or  gorettior  of  Zatan,  a  city  of  fome  confeqi 
bad  fubmitted  to  Shemindoo,  and  alfo  lent 
large  fum  of  gold.  The  ihenain  was  immi 
fent  for,  but  he,  fufpe^ing  Mandara's  deii[ 
^ufed  himfeif  by  pretending  ficknels ;  after 
he  drew  together  about  600  men  j  and  having 
ihefe  privately  adYanced  to  the  place  wh< 
king  waSt  he  killed  him,  with  his  attendants, 
^ards  in  the  court  being  alarmed  with  the 
a  fkirmifh  enfued  with  the  ihemin's  men,  in  \ 
labout  too  were  flatn  on  both  fides,  mofl^f 
Barmas.  The  ihemzn  then  retreated  (o  a 
called  Ponfel;  whither  the  people  of  the  cou 
hearing  of  the  desth  of  Mandara,  who  wa) 
verfally  hated,  refoxted  to  him.  Wlien  he  b; 
fembled  about  5000  men,  he  returned  to  ki 
troops  whiph  the  late  king  had  with  hrai 
killed  all  he  found,  difperfed  in  ie>eral  p 
With  the  Barmas  were  flain  80  out  of  .-^oo  t 
gueie.  The  remainder  furrendercd,  with  S 
their  leader  ;  and  were  fpared,  on  condition  d 
remaining  in  the  (enrice  o(  the  ihemtn.  Th 
min,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  increaic,  afl 
the  title  of  hng;  and,  to  render  himfeif  the 
popular,  gave  out  that  tie  would  totally  ex^ 
nate  the  Barmas.  But  pne  of  thofe  ivho  wed 
Mandara,  when  he  wai  murdered,  efcapcd  tl 
neral  fiaiigliter;  and>  fivhnming  over  the 
informed  Chaumigrcm  of  the  lung's  death 
had  ^-ith  him  180,000  men,  all  natives  of 
excepting  30,000  Barmas.  ftetending  that  h 
received  orders  to  put  garrifons  into  fcveral  p 
Chaumigrem  difpatched  all  the  natives  int<^ 
rent  parts ;  and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom  1| 
mofl  caufe  to  fear.  He  then  turned  back 
the  capital;  fcized  the  king's  treafure,  wi 
die  arms  and  afiomunition :  £ci  fire  to  the  I 
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ran,  utaaki  palace,  fome  of  whole  apRttmrnts 
%nc  ceiled  widi  goldy  and  20C0  rowing  veflels 
vtxh  were  on  the  river.  Then  deftroying  all  the 
vtiiieTft  he  fled  with  the  30,000  Bannas  to  his 
Pin  cotmtry,  being  ptnfucd  in  vain  by  the  natives 
tt  h:pL  Thus  the  (hemin  of  Zatan  was  left  in 
quet  oo^effion  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  by  his  re* 
fcun  ads  of  tyranny  and  cnielty,  he  fo  difgufted 
bm«d%  that  nuny  fled. to  foreign  countries* 
tiictfcen  went  over  to  Shemindoo.  In  the 
COB  trme,  James  Suarez,  the  Portuguefey  loft 
b  if;  by  attempting  to  ravifh  a  young  woman  of 
^c1ion;  the  (hcniin  being  unable  to  proted 
fctSt  mi  obliged  to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who 
Inrd  him  to  death.  The  (hemin  himfelf  did  not 
b|  tWvive  him ;  far,  being  grow^n  intolerable  by 
ii  oppTtifions,  moft  of  his  followers  abandoned 
Aim,  jsd  be  was  befieged  in  his  capital  by  She- 
BBftoo  with  an  annj  of  200,000  men,  and  foon 
■ftrrOiia  b  a  iaily :  10  that  Shemindoo  now  feem- 
■ito  be  folly  eftablilhed  on  the  throne.  But  in 
ftc  aoa  time  Chaumigrem,  hearing  that  Pegu 
taivjril)  provided  with  the  means  of  defence, 
faodcdthe  iungdom  with  an  army  of  300,000 
■0.  SbemiDdoo  met  him  with  three  times  their 
^aSa;  biit  hi^  men,  being  all  'jiatives  of  Pegu, 
9Bt  tzknor  in  ftrength  to  the  enemy.  The  con- 
y^*xc  was,  that  Shemindoo  was  defeated  with 
po^fians  (laughter,  and  Chaumigrem  proclaim- 
^im?  di  Pegu.  Shortly  after,  Shemindoo  him- 
«m taken;  and^  after  being  treated  with  the 
ttadlaoelty,  was  beheaded.  Chaumigrem  was 
•^pat  conqueror^  but  not  at  all  inferior  in 
CBKlytoliis  pr^deceflbrs.  He  reduced  the  em- 
f*tcfS«iiand  Arrakan,  and  died  in  1583  ;  be- 
*rfaooNidfd  by  his  fon  Pranjinoko^  then  about  co 
y  fif  age.  When  this  prince  afeended  the 
■*t,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  greateft 
Wi*f  cf  grandeur ;  but  by  his  tyranny  and  obfti- 
^  br  bft  all  that  his  &thcr  bad  gained.  He 
N  ia  159^  and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of 
R&  hfoine  fubjeft  to  Arrakan*  For  tbmc  time 
P  i  hai  been  tributary  to  the  more  powerful 
p4«  uf  Ava ;  the  Ibvcrcigns  of  which  country 
^tttiscrtu  been  extremely  cautious  of  pcrmitv 
fclsropeans  to  obtain  any  fcUlement  among 
P^  From  the  lateft  accounts,  however,  we 
bi,  that  the  prefent  monarch  of  Pegne,  who  is 
•»wcrcign  of  Aracan,  Ava,  Ltos,  and  Siam, 
Potirdy  altered  the  barbarous  fyftem  of  his 
N^crflbrs;  and  has  turned  his  attention  to  po- 
^iSMo  and  improvement,  rather  than  to  con- 
M  ttd  extendon  of  empire.  He  dcfires  to  con- 
fcthe  Pej^ers  by  miidnefs,  and  has  acquired 
JJpopularity  among  them  by  caufmg  their  an- 
PJopiul  to  be  rebuilt.  He  has  alfa  abrogated 
J^penal  ftatutes  againft  them  ;  caufed  juitice 
■••fciimftcred  impartially,  and  no  diftinetion 
•■•ude  between  a  Burman  and  a  Peguer,  but 
■*tfc-  latter  is  ftill  excluded  from  public  offices 
■j^and  power.  In  a  word  he  has  given  every 
P*a?«nent  to  the  defccndants  of  the  former 
Pwanu,  M  well  as  to  new  fettlers,  to  return 
^epeopic  their  defertcd  city. 

iJPtOUE,   IvUABtTANTS^    CUSTOMS,    MAM- 

••«  &c.  or.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive» 
•^iWr  a  tawny  complexion.  The  women  are 
fcsiicd  by  ibmc  travellers  as  having  (hook  off  all 
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modefty.  The  Peguers  may  be  ranked  among  th^ 
moft  fuperftitious  of  all  mankind.  They  noaintaio 
and  worihip  crocodiles;  ^d  will  drink  nothmg. 
but  the  waters  of  the  ditches  where  thofe  mon- 
ftrous  animals  harbour,  and  by  whom  they  are  of- 
ten devoured.  They  have  five  principal  feftivals 
in  the  year,  called  yJ/^rtiw,  which  they  celebrate 
with  extraordinary  magniticence.  In  one  of  them 
the  king  and  queen  make  a  pilgrimage  about  1 1 
leagues  from  the  city,  riding  on  a  triumphal  car, 
fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  that  it  may  be  faid 
they  carry  about  with  them  the  value  of  a  king- 
dom. This  prince  is  extremely  rich ;  and  has  in 
the  chapel  of  his  palace  idols  of  ineftimable  value, 
fome  of  them  being  of  maily  gold  and  filvcr,  and 
adorned  with  all  forts  of  precious  ftones.  The  ta- 
lapoins,  or  priefts,  have  no  pofFeflions ;  but  fuch 
is  the  rcfpe^  paid  them  by  the  people,  that  they 
arc  never  known  to  want.  They  preach  to  them 
every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder;  to  take 
from  no  peribn  any  thing  belonging  to  him  ;  to 
do  no  hurt ;  to  give  no  oflcnce ;  to  avoid  impuri- 
ty and  fuperftition ;  but  above  all,  not  to  worfliip 
the  devil :  but  thefe  difcourfes  have  no  elled  in 
the  laft  rcfpe<5l.  The  people,  attached  to  mani- 
cheifm,  believe  that  all  good  comes  from  God ; 
that  the  devil  is  the  author  of  all  the  evil  that  hap- 
pens to  men ;  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
woHhip  him,  that  he  may  not  afflid  them.  This 
is  a  common  notion  among  the  Indian  idolaters. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  are  accufed  by  fome  au- 
thors of  being  flovenly  in  their  houfes,  and  nafty 
in  their  diet,  on  account  of  their  feafoning  their 
vidtuaU  with  (idol,  a  compofition  made  of  iHnking 
fiih,  reduced  to  a  coufiftency  like  muftard,  fo  nau- 
feous  and  offenfivc  that  none  but  themfelves  can 
endure  the  linell  of  it.  Balbi  fays,  he  could  fooner 
bear  the  fcent  of  (linking  carrion ;  and  yet  with 
this  they  feafon  their  rice,  and  other  foups,  inftead 
of  oil  or  butter.  As  they  have  no  wheat  in  this 
country,  their  bread  is  rice  made  into  cake?. 
Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  a  liquor  diftilled 
from  cocoa-nut^  water.  They  are  a  fpiritcd  and 
warlike  people  ^  open,  generous,  and  hofpitable  ; 
and  have  neither  the  iiidolence  nor  the  jealoufy  of 
moft  other  eaftem  nations.  The  men  here,  as  in 
moft  eaftem  countries  bay  their  wives,  or  pay 
their  parents  a  dowry  for  them.  They  ofter  their 
daughters  to  ftrangers,  and  hire  them  out  for  a 
time :  fome  fay  they  hire  out  their  wives  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  marriages  for  a  time  are 
well  regulated,  and  often  prove  very  beneficial  to 
the  occafional  huft>and.  Moft  of  the  foreigners 
who  trade  hither,  marry, a  wife  for  the  time  of 
their  ftay.  In  cafe  of  a  feparation,  the  father  is 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  the  mother 
of  the  girls.  No  woman  is  looked  upon  the  worfr, 
but  rather  the  better,  for  having  had  feveral  Eu- 
ropean huibands :  nay  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon 
of  falhion  in  Pegu,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  king, 
will  marry  a  maiden,  till  fome  perfon  has  had  the 
firft  night's  lodging  with  her.  In  Pegu,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  all  land  is  in  the  king :  he  is  likewifc  the 
heir  of  all  his  fubje^s  who  die  without  ilfue ;  hut 
in  cafe  they  have  children,  two  thirds  go  to  them, 
and  the  reft  to  tht  king. 

(6.)  Peoue,  religion  of  the  people  or. 
The  religion  of  the  Pcguers  is  the  fame  at  bot- 
tom 
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fom  with  thteit  which  prevails  over  the  reft  of  Iiv- 
<lia  and  Thibet ;  only  varies  fomewhat  in  different 
countrits,  according  to  the  humour  or  intereft  of 
the  priefts.  They  hold  the  cxiftence  of  one  fu- 
prerae  God,  of  whom  they  make  no  image ;  but 
they  have  many  inferior  created  gods,  whofe  ima- 
ges are  fet  up  in  the  temples  for  the  laity  to  wor- 
fhip.  When  a  perlbn  falls  lick,  we  are  told  that 
they  generally  make  a  vow  to  the  devil,  from 
whom  they  believe  all  evil  comes.  Then  a  fca  - 
fold  is  built,  and  viduals  are  fpread  on  tlie  top  of 
it  to  folace  Old  Nick,  and  render  him  propitious. 
This  fcaft  is  accompanied  with  lighted  candles 
and  mufic ;  and  the  whole  is  managed  by  an  un- 
dertaker called  the  dentU^s  father. 

(7.)  Pegue,  revenue  of.  The  king  of  Pegu's 
revenues  arife  diiefiy  from  the  rent  of  lands,  of 
which  he  is  the  fole  prc^prietor.  Another  branch 
of  it  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  commodities  im- 
ported or  exported.  In  a  word,  he  is  judged  the 
richeft  monarch  in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor 
of  China. 

(8.)  Pegue,  trade  of.  The  commodities  ex- 
ported trom  this  country  are  gold,  lilver,  rubies, 
mulk,  benjamin,  long-pepper,  tin,  lead,  copper; 
lacka,  or  gum-lac,  whereof  they  make  hard  wax  ; 
tice-winc ;  and  fome  fugar-canes,  of  which  they 
would  have  plenty,  but  that  the  elephants  eat 
them.  Under  the  name  of  rubUs^  the  PegUers 
comprife  topazes,  (hpphires,  amethyfts,  and  other 
ftones ;  which  they  diftinguifh  by  faying  the  blue, 
the  violet,  and  the  yellow  rubies.  The  true  ruby 
is  red,  tranfparent^  or  fpaikli ng,  inclining  near  the 
furface  to  the  violet  of  the  amcthyft.  Cotton 
cloths  from  Bengal  and  Cbromandel,  with  fomc 
ftriped  filks,  are  belt  for  the  Pegu  mai*ket,  and 
fiiver  of  .iny  fort  will  go  off  there :  for  the  king, 
in  return  for  his  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  duty  on 
it,  allows  the  merchants  to  melt  it  down,  and  put 
what  copper  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it.  They  wear 
none  of  our  European  commodities  in  Pegu  but 
hats  and  ribbons.  The  gentry  will  give  extrava- 
,  gant  prices  for  fine  beaver  hats,  which  they  wear 
without  any  cocks.  They  are  no  lefs  fond  of  rib- 
bons fiovvcred  whh  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
wear  round  their  hats. 

(II.)  Pegue,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  above 
empire,  was  one  of  the  moil  fplendid,  large,  and 
populous  cilies  in  all  Afia,  before  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Barmans  or  Rinnans.  (Sec  j  4  )  It  was  a 
C|uadrargk,each  fide  meafuring  i\  miles,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  a  ditch  of  60  yards 
broad.  The  wall  had  baftiors  300  yds.  afunder ; 
was  25  feet  high,  and  40  broad  at  the  bottom. 
The  king's  palace  was  built  of  wood,  but  like  a 
fort,  with  wails  and  ditches:  and  it  was  not  only 
gilded  all  over,  but  its  battlements  were  covered 
with  plates  of  folid  gold.  This  fine  city  was  to- 
tally deftroyed,  and  every  building  in  it  razed"  in 
1757,  cxc'/pt  the  pago<las.  The  great  pagoda  of 
Shoemadoo  has  been  fmcc  repaired. 

(HI.)  PtGUE,  the  prefent  capital  of  Pegue,  ii 
built  on  the  fame  plan,  and  on  part  of  the  fite  of 
the  old  city.  It  is  a  fquare,  but  each  fide  does 
not  meafure  above  half  a  mile.  It  is  fenced 
round  by  a  ftockade  la  feet  high.  The  princi- 
pal ilreet  runs'from  E.  to  W.  interfered  by  two 
finallcr  flrcets  at  right  angles.    At  each  end  of  it 
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is  a  gate,  defended  by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  \ 
centinels.  The  houfe"?  are  ail  made  of  mats,  boai 
and  bamboos  \  and  have  earthen  pots  full  ot 
ter  on  their  roofs,  to  extinguilh  accidtntal  f^ 
Building  wiih  Hones  or  bricks  is  prohibited, 
the  people  Ihould  fortify  the  city  and  thiow 
the  Birman  yoke*  It  has  the  hills  of  Martdbaj 
the  E.  with  the  Sitang  win^itig  along  the  p^ 
and  has  a  tine  profpcd  of  nature  in  her  rudcj 
pidurelque  ftate  for  above  40  miles  to  the  Nli 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galadzet  hills,  \ 
96.  4a.  E.  Lat.  18.  5.  N. 

(IV.)  Peouk,  a  river  in  the  above  empire,  \\\ 
rilts  in  fhe  Galladzet  hilln ;  which  are  chitn] 
markable  for  the  noifome  effluvia  of  their  aii 
pherc.  It  often  overHows  its  banks.  It  falls 
the  A\  a,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Beng^ 
PEGUERS,  the  natives  of  Pegue.  (See  J I 
They  are  alfo  called  Tai^iens. 

(i.)  PEGUNNOCK,  a  river  of  New  Jc 
which  rifes  in  SuUcx  county,  and  runs  int^ 
Pasaick. 

(a.)  Pegunnock,  a  town  of  New  Jeife 

SulJt  X  county,  between  the  Pegunuock,  m 

Hock  a  way.  | 

PEGUNTIUM,  in  ancient  geography^  aq 

ing  to  Ptokmy,  or  Peguntiae,  an  Piiuy  hi 

a  town  or  citadel  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  hA\ 

oppofite  to  the  illand  Bratt  ia,  $  miles  otf,  a: 

E.  of  Saloiuie.   According  to  Fortis,  a  mount 

large  hollow,  and  fubmarine  Iprings  are  fcen 

PE-HING,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-to 

PEHL,  a  town  of  Auftria,  6  m*  \V.  of  W 

PE-HO,  a  town  of  China,  in  Cacn-fi. 

PEI,  a  towns  of  China :  i.  in  Kiangnan,  < 

3d  rank,  40  miles  NW.  of  Pefu  :  a.  in  Se  tq 

of  the  ad  i-ank,  on  the  Kincha  ;  yao  miles  ^\ 

Pekin.     Lon.  124.  47.  £.  Fcrro.  L»at.  29.  <oj 

PEI-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Sc4ch«j 

PEICHELSI EIN,  a  town  of  Germany, 

county  of  Tyrol ;  5  miles  SSW.  of  Reuttenj 

PEILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d 

ment  of  the  Morbihan  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Rochl 

PEILSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  iu  *A» 

4  miles  S.  of  Aigcn. 

^  PEINA,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  Hildt 
on  the  Fufe,  vilh  a  fort  and  gairifon.  It 
ftood  a  fiege  in  1523.  In  171 1,  it  was  taj 
the  eledor  of  Brunfwick.  It  is  15  mile»  NI 
Hiidciheim,  and  n  E.  of  Hanover. 

PEINE,  a  town  of  Brunfwick,  famousj 
battle  fought  near  it  in  15535  whei^ein  Maq 
lector  of  baxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Bd 
burg^,  were  both  killed.  It  is  17  miles  | 
Brunfwick.  Lon.  10.  19.  E.  Lat.  52.  %$*  ^ 
Peine  fort  et  dure,  (L^L  fttna forth ei\ 
fignifies  a  fpedal  punifliment  inBi^lcd  on 
who,  being  arraigned  of  felony,  refufe  i 
themfelves  on  the  ordinary  trial,  but  ftubl 
ftand  mute ;  it  is  vulgarly  called  prejfing  to 
See  Arraignment. 

PEIPUS,  or  TcriuDSKOi,  a  large  lake  <j 
fu,  between  Peterlburg  and  Rig4  ;  about  6i 
long,  and  from  8  to  24  broad.  It  commul 
with  lake  Wertzerwe,  and,  by  the  Narova,] 
ilTues  from  it,  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland- 
from  44.  48.  to  45.  44.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat*  58® 
10.  N. 

PEI 
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PnR.\H,  a  town  of  Malacca,  oft  tb^  W.  eoaft, 

r;oini!csNW.  of  MAlacca.  Lat.  3.  40.  N. 

PriRCT,  James,  an  eminent  diircnting  mini- 

Icr,  was  bon»  at  Wapping,  in  London,  in  1674, 

ijd  ffss  cducatfd  at  Utrecht  aiid  Lcydai  5  after 

T-nra  k  ijx nt  fome  time  at  Oxford,  for  the  be- 

»fe  0?  the  Bodldin  library.     He  then  for  two 

TOSfrwchttl  the  Sunday  evening's  Icdure  at  the 

MH-iiwife  in  Miles-Lane,  London,  and  then 

«iai  i  Cambridge.    In  1713  he  was  removed 

Bif.^iptgatfOfl  at  ExettT,  where  he  continued 

fijV?:  v^fn  be  wa-^-ejcfted  for  refufmg  to  fign 

k  draakk  articles  of  faith.     Upon  this,  a  Tie w 

•stag  wa*  opened  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Pierce 

I  snfeid  miaiftcr  till  his  death,  in  1716.      He 

[■SJOiiQotthe  Ih-ictefl  virtue,  exemplary  riety, 

1  itJ  ?itat  learning.    He  wn »te,  i .  Exercitatto  phi- 

\iimd  ^  Honurffifria  j^naxirgorfa,     j,  Thineen 

l^fl'XJtheControverfy  between  the  Church  of 

fe^aw  the  Dilfenters.     3.  Ten  pieces  on  the 

pawTofy  about  the  Eje^ftment  at  Exeter.    4. 

Bb^sontheDo^rine  of  the  Trinity.     5.  A 

[Mrjic  and  Notes  on  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  to 

^Ctfcsfians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews.     6.  An 

pratiTour  of  giving  the  EuchariA  to  Children. 

S  terijwi  JJemions. 

r^KISC,  Nicohs  Claude  Fabri,  an  eminent 

P^ainaE,  bom  in  1580,  was  defendt-d  from  an 

poo:  sad  noble  family,  feated  originaHy  at  Piia 

|«y-  At  ten  years  of  Age,  he  was  fent  to  A- 

^^wkerche  fpeiit  five  years  in  the  Jefuits 

i**?tBtheftudy  of  the  languages.    In  1595, 

j*«»Bito  Aix,  and  entered  upon  pbilofophy. 

■VtvWwas  fent  to  tinifij  his  courfe  under  the 

^^^(fkimof),  where  he  turned  his  attention 

^«^nphy.    Being  recalled  by  his  unckf  in 

^5f  rrtumed  to  Aix,  and  entered  there  upon 

^ of  the  law ;     Lt  1598  he  went  agam  to 

■^  to  carry  on  his  courfe  of  Ltw  under  one 

f^;  who  was  alfo  well  flulled  in  anti- 

^  He  returned  in   1603,   to  Aix,   at  the 

«^?^Hjeft  of  his  uncle,  who  refigneil  to  him 

■«*iil  dignit)-,  fr  r  which  the  degree  of  LL. 

J^^ectfiary  qualification.  Peirefc,  therefore, 

« ticpxe.  Jan.  18.  1604.    In  161 8,  he  was 

Jd bf  Levis  Xni.  abbot  of  Sanda  Maria 

*f  fi^    He  died  the  24th  of  June  1637,  in 

ft*  y«r.    His  works  are,  i.  Hiftoria  pro- 

^^it  Narhcttertfij ;    1.    Nobilium  ejufdem 

•^  f^iliarmn  Ongines,   et  Jeparatim  Fa^ 

'  >  (Ammcntarit  rerufn  omnium  memoria  il'if^* 

^fl'^lategfjfarum  ;  4.  Liber  de  ludicris  na* 

'f^ii/;  5,  Matbe^natica  l^  aftroriQmica'va'' 

^^^i*rvationei  wathematic£  ;  7.  EpiftoU  ad 

•^'i^eaum  VJU,  cardinales  Barbtrinos^  Sec, ; 

JJ^'w  aittiqui  Cr^ci  et  Latin/  de  ponderibiu  tt 

**•'  9"  ilogia  et  epitaphia  ^  lo.  Infer iptiones 

'*yr\}* ;  II.  GtTfiealogia  domvi  Aujlriaca: ; 

^*^^^  Ubrtrum  bihlioth,   reg  ;  i^n  Poemata 

'UNummi  Gai/ici,  Saxonieiy  Britutmici, 

^jl'Uxgu^  orimtahsf  Hebr^rOf  Samaritana* 

r**  ^ftiacoy  et  Indtees  libtotum  barum  lin- 

?jj*-  Oh;erv4itiones  in  I'arioj  auBores, 

■*^RF,  a  tovtT*  of  Bohtnua,  b  Konigin^- 

^^^\  NE.  of  Gitfchin. 

Eff'-'HAR,  n.f.  a  word  ufed  in  Bengal  for  a 

fT^rcibfj  in  a  public  office. 

1  '*"X\U  Pait:!. 
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PEISHCUSH,  «./.  another  Bengal  wofd,  for  % 
prefer.t ;  alfo  a  fine,  or  a  tribute. 

PEISHORE,  or  PisHOUR,  a  city  of  Indoftan, 
in  Cabul,  belonging  to  the  K.  of  Candahar ;  5<i 
^miles  NW.  of  Attock*  Lon.  69.  45.  E.  Lat. 
3a.  44*  N. 

PEISKREITSCHAM,  orPvsKOwicE,  a  town 
'  of  Silefia  in  Oppcln  j  30  miles  SE.  of  Oppeln. 

PEITZ,  a  town  of  Brandenburg  near  iron 
mines;  ao  miles  ESE.  of  Luben,  and  30  SSW.  q^ 
Franckfort  on  the  Oder. 

PEKAN,  in  zoology-    See  Must  el  A,  W  rt,,, 

PEKIN,  or  Mhe  capital  of  China,  where  the 

PEKING,  \  cmpevor  generally  refides.  it  i$; 
fituated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  46  leagues  from, 
the  great  wall.  This  name,  which  fi^nifies  the 
northern  court,  is  given  to  it,  to  diftinguith  it  rrom\ 
the  city  Nanking,  or  thc/otabern  court, ,  The  em-, 
peror  formerly  relidcd  in  the  latter,  but  ttic  Tar- 
tars, a  reftlefs  and  warlike  peopJc,  obliged  thjj 
prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, that  be  might  more  elfedually  repel  th^ 
incurficns  pf  thofc  barbarians,  by  oppoling  to 
them  a  numerous  militia  which  he  generally  keep« 
around  his  p(  rfon.  It  ia  an  exad  fquare^  and  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  namely,  that  which  con-. 
tains  the  emperor's  palace,  which  is  in  ihe  .cv^ 
city,  or,  as  it  ia  called,  the  Tartar's  city,  bcttaufe 
it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  lince  they  Conquer- 
ed this  empire  ;  the  other,  called  the  Old  City,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Chinefe.  The  circuit  of  jbofh 
thefe  together  is  5a  Chinefe  lys,  each  of  which 
contains  240  geometrical  paces;  being,  without 
the  fuburbs,  full  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  accurate  mcafuremcnt  made 
by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  pofiulation  is  ge- 
nerally eftimated  at  a,ooo,ooo,  but  others  ftatc  it 
at  double  that  number,  Groiitr  tells  us,  **  that 
the  height  and  enormous  thicknefs  of  the  walls  of 
the  Tartar  city  excite  admiration;  la  horfemen 
might  eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  thtm ;  they  have 
fpacious  towers  railed  at  intervals,  a  bow-fhot 
diftant  from  one  another,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  bodies  of  rcferve  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  The 
city  has  9  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arch- 
ed. Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roolcd  towers 
divided  into  nine  ftorics,  each  having  feveral  a- 
pertures  or  port-holes:  the  lower  ftojy  forms  a 
large  hall  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  and  ©fficera 
who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  appointed  to  relieve 
them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is  left  of  more 
than  360  feet :  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  anns,  in- 
clofed  by  a  fcmicircular  wall  equal  in  height  and 
thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The  great 
road,  which  end*  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavi- 
iion-roofed  tower  like  the  4irft,  in  fuch  mannert 
that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  'batter  the 
houfes  of  the  city,  thofc  of  the  latter  can  fweep 
t^e  adjacent  country.  The  ilreets  of  Pekin  arc 
ftraight,  about  lao  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in 
length,  and  bordered  with  fhops.  The  jgovcrnor 
of  Fckin,  who  is  a  Mantchew  Tai-tar,  is  .ftyled 
Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates.  His  jurifdidion  cx^ 
tends  not  only  over  the  fuldiers,  but  al  o  over  tlie 
people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police. 
No  p)olice  can  be  more  a<5\ivc  ;  and  it  is  furprifing 
to  fee,  among  an  iulinite  number  of  Tartars  and 
U  Ouucie 
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Chineft  m\%^d  together,  the  greateft  traftquillity    neither 
prevail.    The  wails  are  50  cubits  high. 


The  walls 
of  the  emperor's  palace,  including  that  and  the 
gardens,  are  about  two  miles  long.    ^  Although 
ciiys  Grolicr)  the  Chinefe  archite<5ture  has  no  re- 
emblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial  palace 
df  Pckin  does  not  fail  to  ftrike  beholders  by  its 
extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  difpofition  of 
its  apaTiments,  and  by  the  Angular  Itrudurc  of  its 
pavilion-roofs  ornamented  at  each  comer  with  a 
caived  plat-band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
is  turned  upwards.    Thefe  roofs  are  covered  with 
vamifhed  tiles  of  fo  beautiful  a  yellow  colwir, 
that,  at  a  diftance,  they  make  as  fplendki  an  ap- 
pcai-ance  as  if  they  were  gilded.    Below  the  up- 
per roof  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy,  which 
hangs  floping  from  the  wall,  luppprted  by  a  great 
number  of  beams,  daubed  over  mth  green  varnifli, 
and  interfperfed  w^ith  gilt  figures.    This  ^d  ropf, 
with  the  projedion  of  the  tirft,  forms  a  ^cind  of 
crown  to  the  whole  edihce.    The  palace  is  a  fmaU 
diftance  from  the   S.  gate  of  the  I'artars  city. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacicms  court,  to 
which  there  is  a  defcent  by  a  marble  ftaircafe,  or- 
namented with  two  large  copper  liyns»  and  a  ba- 
liiftrade  of  white  marble.    This  balultrade  runs 
in  the  form  of  a  horft-ftioe,  along  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs  the  p^ace  with  a  fcr- 
pcntine   courfe,  the  biidges  over  which  are  of 
marble.    At  the  bottom  of  this  firft  court  arifeH  a 
fa9ade  with  three  doors :  that  in  the  middle  is  for 
the  emperor  only  ;  the  mandarins  and  nobles  pal's 
through  thofe  on  each  fide.    Thefe  doors  conduct 
to' a  id  court,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  palace : 
it  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  50  broad.    An  imr 
njcnfe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which  are  nuga- 
zlnes,  containing  rich  etfe<^ls,  which  belong  to  the 
emperor  as  his  private  property ;  for  the  public 
treafure  is  entrufted  to  a  fovereign  tribunal  called 
Houpou:     The   firft  of  thefe  magazines  is  nlicd 
with  plate  and  vefids  of  different  metals;  the  xd. 
contains  the  fincft  kinds  of  furs ;  the  :jd.  drelFes 
lined  with  fable,  ermine,  minever,  and  foxes  Ikins,. 
whicii  the  emperor  fometimes  gives  ia  prefents  to 
his  officers  )  the  4th  is  the  depofitory  of  jewels> 
pieces  of  curious  marble,  and  pearls  fiftied  up  in 
Tartai  y  •,  the  5th  confifting  of  two  ftories  is  full 
of  wardrobes  and  trunks,  which  contain  the  filk 
ftuffs'ufed  by  the  emperor  and  his  family;  the 
fcft  are  filled  -W^ith  bow»,  arrows,  and  other  pieces 
of  armour  takci>  from  the  enemy  or  prefented  by, 
different  princes.  The  royal  hail,  called  Tai  hot'un^ 
or  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Union,  is  in  this  ad. 
tourt.     It  is  built  upon  a  terrace  about  18  feet  in 
height,  incrufted  with  white  marbler  and  orna- 
mented with  haluftrades  of  t:xcellent  workman- 
(hip.     Before  this  hall  all  tlw:  mandarins  range 
themfelves,  when  they  go^   on  certain  days,   to 
renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  cere- 
monies that  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire.   This  hall  is  almoft  fquare,  and  about  i^o 
feet  in  length.    The  ceiling  is  carved,  varniflied 
•preen,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons.    The  pillars 
which  fupport  the  roof  within  are  ^na  feet  in  dr-^ 
ciimference  towards  the  bafe,  and  are  coated  with 
a  ki'id  of  raaftich  varniflied  red  ;  tiie  floor  is  partly 
covered  with  coarfe  carpets,   after  the  Turkiih 
mannifr ;  but  the  wails  have  no  kind  of  ornament. 
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,-    tapeftry,    luftres,    nor  paintings.    T 

tiironc,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  conti: 
of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat.  It  \\ 
no  infcription  but  the  character  ching^  which  t 
authors  of  this  relation  have  interpreted  by  t 
word  bolf  i  but  it  has  not  always  this  fignificaiio 
for  it  anfwers  btrtter  fometimes  to  the  Latin  wo 
eximhuy  ox  the  EnglJfli  words  cxcellei^ty  perfi 
moft  <»//<•.  Upon  the  platform  oppofite  to  t 
hall  ftand  large  veffels  of  bronze,  iii  whickinci 
13  burnt  when  any  ceremony  is  performing.-  Tb 
are  alio  chandeliers  fliaped  like  birds  aiiJ  paid 
different  colours,  as  well  as  the  wax-candles  ti 
arc  li^'hted  up  iu  then^^  Thia  platform  is  c« 
ded  towards  the  north,  and  has  o«  it  two  Icl 
halls ;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  w 
vjirmlh,  and  is  lif^ted  by  a  number  of  winda 
It  is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  ditfe 
fore  or  after  any  cerem.ony.  The  other  is  1 
loon,  the  door  of  which  opens  to  the  wa 
tlxrough  this  door  the  emperor  muft  pafs,  4 
he  goes  from  his  apartment  to  receive  oft 
throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  ;  he  is  than 
ried  in  a  chair,  by  officer*  drelled  in  k)ng  rcdij 
bordered  vrith  hik,  and  «aps  ornamented  1 
plumes  of  feathers.  It  wo^ld  be  difficult  to^ 
an  exaft  delcription  of  the  interior  apartal 
which  properly  form  the  palace  of  the  emp« 
and  arc  fet  apart  ^or  tlie  ufe  of  his  family.  J 
are  permitted  to  euto  them  but  women! 
eunufihs."  The  tempts  and  the  towers  of 
city  aie  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  diflioilt  to  c 
them.  Provifiqns  of  all  kinds  are  exccedinyj 
tiful,  they  being,  as  well  as  the  mcrchaa 
brought  from  other  parts  by  means  of  canaK 
from  the  rivers,  and  always  crowded  with  t 
of  different  fizes,  as  well  as  from  the  ac(^ 
country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  hd 
1 75 1  buried  above  100,000  pcrlbns  in  the  n4 
the  houfes.  The  famous  Obftrvatory  whM 
partly  defcribed  in  its  orders  (See  ObservaTI 
N^  9.)  ftands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extenti 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  tower,  contigl 
to  the  city  wall  on  the  inhde,  and  faifed  lo^ 
feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afccnt  up  totl 
is  by  a  very  narrow  ftaircafe  ;  and  on  the  pl^ 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inilruments,  ^ 
though  but  few,  took  up  the  whoJe  rootf 
Father  Verbieft  introduced  his  new  appll 
which  he  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  0 
Thele  are  large,  well  calt  and  cmbellilhedj 
were  the  neatncfs  of  the  divifions  anfwcraB 
the  work,  and  the  tcleicopes  faftened  to  tbd 
cording  to  the  new  method,  they  would  bei 
to  thofe  of  Europe;  but  the  Chinefe  arti 
were  either  too  negligent,  or  incapable  of  ftl 
ing  his  directions.  The  old  inftruments  wc< 
order  (;f  the  emperor  Kan^-hi,  fet  afidc  ai:  t« 
and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  where 
may  be  fecn  through  a  crofs  barred  window 
covered  with  ruft.  In  this  famed  obficrt 
there  are  5  mathematicians  employed  nigtil 
day,  each  in  a  proper  apartment  on  the  topi 
tdvver,  to  obfervc  all  that  palfes  over  their  h 
one  of  them  is  gazing  towaids  the  zenith,  an 
others  towards  the  four  points  of  tl»e  coil 
that  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Thd 
fenatioiis  extcud  r40t  only  to  thc.n\qtipns  d 
.    t;  tea 
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bciTfaly  bodies,  but  to  fires,  meteors,  wrds,  rain, 
i^afJcf,  hai),  ftorm.^  and  other  phenomena  of 
tk  itmofpbfrt ;  and  thefe  are  carefully  entered 
B  tick  journals  and  an  account  of  them  is 
VOTfltcfcfT  morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  mai 
,  ^<n?w,  and  rcgiftcrcd  in  his  office."  Lon.  116; 
I  aiUt.39. 54.  N. 

nUGIA,  J»T,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto ; 
jm'ajNW.  of  T;irento. 

HUGIANS,  a  Chnftian  feft  ^r-ho  appeared 

jioatbe  jtJi,  or  end  of  the  4th  century.     They 

mii-rfd  the  following  do^rines!     i.  That  A- 

i'^fwbjr  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had 

linj  or  not,  would  certamly  have  died.      a. 

liif  tw  conftrquencts  of  Adam's  fin  were  con- 

fe  fa  his  own  prrfon.    3.  That  new  bom  in- 

^^!nf!nthe  fame  fituation  with  Adam  before 

klL',  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 

•pwnj  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal 

tob  with  the  gofptl.   5.  That  the  general  rc- 

Wtoo  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of 

fWur'srcfurreif^lon.     6.  That  the  grace  of 

teiprpn  according  to  our  merits.     7.  Thnt 

(ijBre  IS  not  f  rintt  d  for  the  performance  of 

hysonl  lA;  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  in- 

•Jfcffl  ID  points  of  duty,  being  fufficient,  8cc. 

kfjBfldcrofthis  fed  was    " 

b.'F£LAGIirS,  a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  but 

Werof  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  un- 

Dr  Henry  fays,' he  was  bom   in   N, 

Kor.  13th,  354  ;  and  that  his  real  name 

Hfapj,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  tranflation, 

^•Jacated  m  the  monaftery  of  fianchoir,  in 

■Vifvhich  he  became  a  monk,  and  after- 

P^jfct.   Id  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 

•^lo  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where 

^••rijittd  opinions  different  from  thofc  of 

•**ck.  His  morals  being  irreproachable,  he 

••oiDydifdples ;    and  the   herefy  made  fo 

'^iprojreft,  that  it  bccan^c  ncccflTary  for  the 

tofttft  hi«  power-     Pelagius,  to  avoid  the 

'1  in  409  pafTed  over  to  Siciiy,  attended  by 

*^a!Ki  pupil  Celcftius.    In  411  they  land- 

lAfro,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and 

Jjfejt  at  the  famous  conference  between 

ttoiici  and  Donatifts,  held  at  Carthage  in 

^  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and 

Wt«  in  415,  to  Palcftine,  where  they  were 

"Vweived  by  John,  Bp.  of  Jerufalem.  In 

y«ar  Pelagius  was  cited  to  appear  before 

of  17  bifhops,  held  at  Diofpolis.    They 

^*«6ed  with  hia  creed,  and  abfolved  him 

^J^T-  The  African  bilhops,  however,  being 

^  iT'th  their  proceedings,   appealed  to 

•^w  pontiff:  he  firft  approved,  and  after- 

*^»demned,  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  who, 

*»  pupil  C^Ieftius,  was  publicly  cxcommu- 

>;  3Ld  all  the  bifiiops  who  refufed  to  fub- 

*c  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy, 

■■■ftliately  deprived.     What  became  of 

■^ftliia  period,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  pro- 

**  be  retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot 

■•ooaftcry.    He  wrote y  i,  Expofiiionum  in 

J**u,  lib.  xiv.     a.  Epijhla  ad  DemetriO' 

^^fpmtate,      3.  Explanationis  Jjmboii  ad 

*•   A.Efiftol^  ad  ntiduam  dux.     5.  De  It' 

fj*^.    Thefe  and   many  other  fragments 

r**tetd  imong  the  work*  of  St  Jerome. 
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They  arc  Jilfo  colle<ftcd  by  <5^arnenU«,  *nd  pub* 
lifh rd  in  Append,  op.  Mercatori?,  p.  3 73.  Caiv. 

(a.)  PbLAGius  I.  pope  of  Rome,  was  born  in 
Rome,  and  ele(fted  pope  in  555.  He  endr^vour- 
ed  to  refonn  the  clergy ;  and  when  Rome  was  ^ 
befieged  by  the  GoUjS,  obtained  many  conct  flionl 
from  Totila,  in  favour  of  the  citizens.  He  died^ 
in  560. 

(3.)  pELACirs  11.  Pope,  fucceeded  Benedifll. 
Ml  57S.  He  laboured  much  to  reconcile  the 
bilhops  of  Iftria  and  Venice  to  the  Roman  fee, 
but  without  furcefs,  and  he  oppofed  John,  Patri- 
arch of  Conflantinople.    He  died  of  the  plague  in 

590- 

PELAGNISI,  an  iQand  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago;  S  miles  in  circuit.  Lon.  41.  58.  E.  Ferm. 
Lat.  ^^.  30.  N. 

PELAGONIA,  a  divifion  of  Macedonia. 

PELAGOSA,  an  iQ^nd  in  the  Adriatic,  near 
Daimatia,  which,  together  with  fevcral  rocks  that 
appear  above  water  near  it,  are  the  remains  o*  an 
ancient  volcano.  M.  Fortis,  (in  h»s  T'tiveh  into 
DalmatiaJ  fays,  **  The  lava  winch  form«i  the 
fuhil.^nce  of  this  ifland,  is  perfe(5tly  like  th'j  lav^ 
of  Vefuviu?.  If  a  naturalift  fliouUl  lartd  there,  and 
vifit  on  purpofc  the  higheft  parts  of  the  ill.md, 
perhaps  we  might  then  know  whether  it  hasKf-en 
thrown  up  by  a  fubmarine  voicano,  as  the  ifland 
near  Santerini  was  in  our  age  ;  or  if  we  ought  to 
believe  it  the  top  of  fome  ancient  volcanic  moun^ 
tain,  of  which  the  roots  and  fides  have  been  CO7 
vered  by  the  waters,  which  divided  Africa  from 
Spain,  forming  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar ;  an  invdy 
fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  Ijas  examined 
the  bottoms  and  (hores  of  our  fea.  The  LilTm 
Fifhermen  fay,  that  Pelagofa  is  fubjedtpfrt^uent 
and  violent  earthquakes ;  an'i  th?  afpedft  of  the 
ifland  proves,  at  firft  fifiht,  that  it  has  fufl^ere4 
many  revolutions;  for  it  is  rurgedt  ruinous,  and 
fubverted."  It  is  16  miles  SW.  of  Agofta,  and 
30  from  the  Diomcde  iQts. 

PELAIAH>  a  Levite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  thofc 
who  returned  from  captivity,  and  who  fignrd  the 
covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 
Neh.  viii,  7.  x,  10. 

PELASGI,  >    a  very  ancient  people    of 

PELASGIANS,  S  Greece,,  originally  cf  Arca- 
dia, according  to  Hefiod  ;  fo  named  from  Pelas- 
Gus,  their  firft  king,  though  others  derive  th^ 
name  from  nix«^y«j,  a  ftork,  on  account  of  tlrtir 
wandering  manner  of  life.  (Strabo,)  They  fir(t 
inhabited  Argolis,  in  Peloponncfus,  which  from 
them  was  called  Pelasgia.  Thence,  about  A. 
A.  C.  1S83,  they  emigrated  into  Ammonia,  and 
were  afterwards  difperfrd  into  variou><  parts  of 
Greece  ;  particularly  Epirus,  Crete,  Lemnt)*:.  I^ef- 
bos,  and  Argos.  Some  of  them  lettJtd  in  M;<^na 
Graccia,  in  Italy  2  others  occupied  a  thirn  part  of 
Thcifaly,  hence  called  Pflasgiotis.  In  fliort, 
they  fpread  through  fo  many  parts  of  Grc  cce, 
that  the  poets  give  their  name  lo  the  Grteks  in 
general,  and  name  the  whole  country  from  them. 
Homer,  Hrfiod. 

(i.)  PELASGIA,  a  name  giv^n  to  Greece, 
firom  the  Pklasgi.    (See  the  laft  article.) 

(»,  3.)  Pelasgia,  x.  the  ancient  n.imt  of  Lrf- 
boj  ;  fo  CHilcd  from  the  Pel  a  sou  {iJioJorui  ^i' 
ctdiUt  Plirjj.J      2.  The  ancient  name  of    l'fci.o- 

Ua  POKNESUS* 
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f^fWt^Vs,  frDtn  PelAsgus,  a  na*tWe  of  4he    BaW 
Courfr^-.  ^icolaits  DaynafeenuSf  Epbonu» 

(4  5.)  Pflasgia  was  alfo  an  ancient  name  of 
tpiiusand  peloponntlU3. 

PELASOICUM,  the  north  wall  of  Athens  j  fo 
t^Wtd  from  the  builderfi,  the  Pelasgi.  {Paufaniits. 
fhftjA  There  was  an  execration  proiioiiiiced  on 
any  tnat  fhould  ^uifd  hoiiftfl  iinder  this  wall  \ 
^caufe  the  Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  th'erci  intertd 
ft)to  a  confpiracy  again^  the  Athenian8«  Tifucy* 
iideu 

PELASOIOT-®.    See  Pelasoi. 

PELASGIOTIS.  a  third  part  of  Theifalf  •  fitu- 
ated  between  Pieria  and  Macedonia  oh  the  N. 
ibd  W.  Theffaliotis  on  the  S*  and  Magnelia  on 
the  E.  ^trabo,  Pliny,  ' 

PELASGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Jut 
piter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in  $icyon,ahd  fr6m 
*rhom  his  fubje^B,  the  ^elasgi,  derived  their 
fame. 

PELATJE,  free-born  citi^tenst  ^mopg  the  A- 
thtnians,  who  by  poverty  Were  reduced  to  the 
Hecefljty  of  icrving  foi"  wapcs.  During  their  fer^ 
▼itude,  they  had  no  vot?  in  the  managemnit  of 
|>ubiic  affair?,  as  having  no  eltatc  to  quaHfy  them  ; 
Dut  this  reftriftion  was  removed,  whenever  they 
}iad  releaTed  thtmfelves  from  their  Servile  fitua- 
iion,  which  they  Wf;re  allowed  to  do  when  able 
fo  fuppoft  themfelvts.  While  they  continued 
fcrvants,  they  had  alfo  a  "^'K^^  ^o  change  their 
imaftem.    They  were  called  fomctimcs  f  HEr-«. 

(>.)  PELATIAH,  fon  of  Hananiah,  and  father 
pf  Ifhi,  of  the  fribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubdued  the 
Amalckites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir.  i  Cbron* 
iv.  4^.     •     '    ■    ■     ■' 

'  (1.)  PtLATiAH,  the  fon  of  I]enaiah,  a  prince 
of  the  Jews,  who  liv^  in  the  time  of  Ztdekiab 
fci^g  of  Judah,  and  6ppored  the  wholefomr  ad* 
ticc  given  ^y  Jeremiah,  to  ftibmit  to  king  Nebu* 
fchadneiwr.  (See  Jerem.  xxxViii,  15 — ao.  and 
p'/tk.  xi.  I^4»)  pzekiePs  vilioh,  while  he  was  a 
captive  in  MefopoUmia,  againft  Pelatiah.  Jaaza- 
tiiah,  and  aj  dther  princes  who  joined  with  them, 
is  recorded  in  E/.rk.  Jti.  5— ij»  with  the  imme* 
diate  death  of  Pclatiah,  while  Etckicl  was  deUv- 
itih^  bin  prophecy. 

PELE,  two  ancient  towns  of  Theffaly ;  the  one 
fubjec^  to  Irurypylus,  the  other  to  Alihilles;  both 
extinct.      I^ELTOs   was  the  gentilitious    name; 

PE^rEE,  an  iO.ind  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Korth  :  3  milesNE.  of  Cherburg. 

PELEG,  fon  iii  Ebcr,  the  5th  in  defcent  from 
Ko.ihi  Was  born  in  A.  M.  175^.  He  was  named 
Pskj^t  which  fignifies  dimrfiott^  hecaufe  in  his  time 
the  earth  began  to  be  di^vhUd^Otn.  x.  ^5.  ri.  16.) 
Whether  Noah  had  begun  to  divide  the  ejirth  a, 
'tncnjr  his  defcendanta,  fome  ytar*  before  the 
building  of  Babel ;  or  Pcleg  came  into  the  World 
iht  fame  tear  that  ^abcl  was  begun,  and  at  the 
toijftiijofi  of  langi.agcfi ;  or  whether  Eber,'  by  a 
fpirit  bf  ^rophccyi  gave  his  fon  the  niwne  of  Pe^ 
iie-  bcfbre  the  tower  oi  Babel  was  begdn,  is  riot 
CeV^aihr  Th.1t  which  here  pcrplcitcs  the  interi 
breters  is,  firft,  that  Peleg:  came  »"^<^  ^^«  world 
not  ^bove  100  yfcara' after  thi^  deluge.  But  it 
fh'otild  feeni,  that  the  nUmbef  bf  men  was  not 
tht'u  rjfli^ient  fur  fuel)  an  undertaking  a«  ti)at  of 
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td.  Joktan,tl:c  brother  of  Pclef,  bad 
ready  13  fons  at  tlhe  time  of  this  difpnfion,  wh 
happened  after  the  confufion  of  Babel  (Gen 
16—29.)  Peleg  being  t>orn  m  the  34lh  ytar 
Eber  (Gen.  xi.  x6.),  it  is  ilnpoflTible  that  Jok 
(hould  h;*ve  bad  fuch  a  number  of  cMitlrm  at 
birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  probahlc,t 
b^  was  not  born  ar  fh^  time  of  thedifp.^rfion. 
this  may  be  anfwcrcd,  that  Mofes  has  there  t 
Itierated  the  names  of  'be  13  fons  of  Juktan 
Way  €(f  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  b 
till  a  good  wlHle  after  the  confuhoD  at  Bal 
but  as  they  poireflTed  a  very  large  country,  u 
prc.pcr  to  take  notice  of  them,  among  the  0 
defcendant»  of  Koah,  who  divided  the  provi 
of  the  eaft  among  themftlvc>«.  However  this 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  30,  Pcieg  begat  Rtu; 
he  died  at  the  aire  of  239. 

PELEGRINO,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  i 
of  Sicily;  %  miles  W.  of  Palermo;  fairow 
its  cavern,  cburch,  and  relic*  of  St  Rufolia, 
died  in  it. 

PELENGON,  or  Gehngon,  a  town  of  f« 
in  L«rifla"  ;  66  mile?  NE.  of  Sar. 

PELETHITES,  and  Cherethites,  mfi 
roous  in  the  reign  of  K*  David.  They  were 
moit  v.iiiant  mew  in  the  army  of  that  prinrr, 
had  the  guard  of  his  perfon.  See  a  6'^tp.  w 
XX.  7.  Patrick* s  Csmm,  PooPi  Annot,  and  Ud 
mf.  of  DarU^ 

•  PELETHkONlI,  a  name  given  to  the  I 
TH  A,  either  from  their  town  of  PelbthroK 
or  fr/»m  their  leader  Pk L  e  x  M  ao w  1 V  s.  To 
mankind  are  indebted  F^r  the  invention  of  ll 
with  which  th<;y  tamed  their  hoifes-. 

PELETHHONJUM,  a  town  of  Theflaly, 
flowery  part  of  mount  Pelios  ;  fo  named 
Pelioi  and  iJ^w*,  Jlo<werj>  ( Nicardtr*/  \ 
iayi»  the  Centaurs  Were  natives  of  th^  plac 
whom  Virgil  affigns  mount  Othtys.  Set 
rauRs,  J  ^.  JuAf  iTHit,  and  Lapithi;&. 

PKLETHRONIUS,  a  leader  of  the  Lapil 

PFLEUS,  in  t^bulous  hiftory,  a  king  01 1 
W,  foil  of  ^acuK*  and  Endtis,  the  daughl 
Chiron.  He  was  the  only  mortal  man  wbd 
married  aA  immortal.  He  was  concerned  | 
murder  of  his  brother  Phocus,  and  was  the 
obliged  to  leave  hift  father's  domioions.  ^ 
to  the  court  of  Eurytus  the  fon  of  Ai^toij 
feigned  at  Phthia  ;  or,  according  to  Or 
Ceyx  king  of  X*".rchinia.  He  Was  purified 
tnurder  by  Eurytus,  who  gave  him  his  dai 
Antigone  in  marriage.  A^  Peleus  and  £' 
went  to' the  chace  of  the  Calydonian  bu^ 
father-m-law  was  accidentally  killed  by  ap^ 
which  his  fon-in-iaw  had  aimed  at  the  bead 
obiiged  him  tcf  banifh  hin>feit  from  Phthi 
he  went  to  lolchos^  Where  he  was  punfitd 
homicide  by  Acaflu^  the  king  of  the  cc 
His  rcfidcncc  at  lolchc^i*  wa$  ihort  t  AAv 
th<;  wffc  of  Aca(lut^  fell  in  love  with  hin< 
when  fhe  fouf>d  him  infeidiblc  to  her  palBd 
ac'cufcd  him  of  attempts'  tipon  her  virtue.! 
king  partly  belifeved  the  accufation  ;  hut  Rc| 
ing  to  vHiiate  the  iaws  of  hof{iitality«  by  ;; 
him  to  death,  he  ordered  his  officers  condu 
to  mount  Pehon,  atid  Thei-e  tic  him  to  a  trt 
leave  him  to  the  wild  beafLk. .  Tke  orders 
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citufWrtt obeyed;  but  Jupiter  knpwm^  thcin- 
iLXtJiCtaf  hisgrandfon  Pcieus,  ordered  V^lcau 
lu  let  him  ap  Jtbirrty.  Pdeus  then  alTembled  bis 
tnefiii  (0  puoift}  ^^caftus.  He  took  lolchos, 
iTcvr  the  kiu);  from  his  polTeiUonSi  and  put  to 
iVitMhc  wicktd  Aftydamia.  On  the  death  of 
^«h^«r,  Pcicus  nuiie  lone  to  Thetis,  but  the 
|j^ic&  fled  from  bim  ;  and  the  more  eifeduaUy 
!3  mdt  hjs  purfuit,  (he  aflumcd  the  fhapc  of  a 
W,itn:e,  or  a  tygreft.  PeIcOsx)^red  a  facri- 
kriothe^s;  Hiid  Proteus  informed  him,  th^lt 
b  wteAin  Thetis,  he  muft  furprile  her  while  flie 
•15  ailcfp  in  her  grotto,  near  the  ihores  of  Thef- 
ur.  T^it  advice  was  followed,  and  Thetis,  un^* 
i^  to  elbpe,  at  U(t  confcntcd  to  marry  him. 
Tyvouptiais  were  celebrated  with  extraordina- 
;*  tiNtfDuitf,  ah  the  go<U  attf nding  and  makinf 
Ucm  nliwbie  prefents.  Ate,  the  goddefs  of 
iXicurd,  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  invitedi 
ttJ  ihc  pnnilbed  this  neglect  by  throwing  an  ap- 
•cmiothe  niidft  of  the  allembly,  wtth  this  in* 
{ttjiuio,  Dttur  )n^/i Priori,  (See  Par-is,  N°  i.) 
Trzctlrbr«tcd  Achiilcrs  was  the  fruit  of  this  mar- 
li^r.irhofc  education  was  early  entnifted  ♦O  his 
frat-grandfatbtr  Chiron,  and  a^erwards  to 
iWwi, ihc  ion  uf  Amyntor.  (See  Achilles.) 
Hi  Jnth  was  the  fource  of  great  grief  to  Peleus; 
fr't  fbctis,  to  comfort  her  lain>and,  promjfed 
bffi  ijnmortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire  into 
t^  potioi  of  the  Uland  '  of  Leuce,  where  he 
ft*«itf  fee  and  converfc  with  the  mawes  of  his  fon. 
Mm  Iiid  a  daughter  cailed  Polydortty  by  Anti- 

ftLEW'JsLAN^s,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands,  fitu- 

i^^rtirccD  Ut.i"*  and  9°N, and  Ion.  13** and  136° 

£-  Tfcf  natr?ej»  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour, 

r>if  prrfcdiy  naked.  They  are  of  a  middling  fta- 

f"".  »n7  ftraip))t,  mufcular,  and  well  formed; 

5f. tiicir 'legs,  from  a  little  above  their  ancles  ro 

ttc  naddJc  uf  their  thighs  are  tattooed  fo  very 

^i  u  to  appear  dyed  of  a  far  deeper  colour 

*J«  Ac  r-il  of  tht;jr  ikin.     Their  hair  is  of  a  fine 

*«i.W»g,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a  fimple  man- 

I  fc  cJufc  to  the  back,  of  thcif  head*,  which  appear 

'  J^ikat  and  becooiinj: ;   but  few  of  them  have 

I  "^fii  u  being  the  general  cuftrtm  to  pluck  them 

I  *"? the  roota.   The  iilaod  Coorooraa,  of  which 

■'^  i«  the  capital,   produces  plantains,  bana- 

^  Scfilif  oratiges  and   lemoiis,  but  neither  of 

***  '0  aqy  confldcrable  quantity.    None  of  the 

^^J  which  the  Englifh  vifited  hfld  any  kind  of 

\^^  A^lo  bird«j,  they  had  plenty  of  common 

!f^*ad  hen#,  which,  thoujch  not  domefticated, 

'«/njnmng  about  near  their  houfcs  and  planta- 

|**;i'Hlwbat  appears  cxtremcjy  fingui^r  is, 

I  "tiic  natives  had  never  made  any  ufe  of  them, 

'■«•  people  told  them  they  were  excellent  eat- 

^•Pijttons  they  account  a  great  dainty;   but 

5*f  butthofc  of  a.  certain  dignity  were'  permit- 

**^oeai  of  them.    The  country  is  very  moun- 

^'^i;  but  the  vailcyb  are  extenlive  and  beau- 

j^"*  iifording  many  delightful  profpc«5ts.    The 

J^^»rniied about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 

^  which  appear  as  if  hewn  from  the  quarry. 

^  interior  part  of  them  is  without  any  divifion, 

^whoie  tormiog  ooc  great  room,  which  rife  m 

'^'^tclike  our  barns,  the  outfide  being  thj^ch- 

^  s^ck  lad  ciofc  with  bambocs  or  palm  leaves. 
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All  their  impjements,  i^t^nfiU,  weapons  of  ."vrat^ 
and  canoes,  are  much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thoCs 
in  the  South  Sea  iOands.  Jn  tiieir  marriages  they 
allow  a  plurality  of  wive8»  though  in  general  not 
more  than  two. 

♦  PELF.  «./.  [In  low  Latin,  ^^rtf,  not  known 
whence  derived ;  pefffg,  in  Norman,  is  frippery, \ 
Monty;  riches. — 

The  thought  of  this  doth  pafs  all  worldly 
pflf'  SUlaejk 

I  read  thee,  ^afh  and  heedlcfs  of  thyfelf. 

To  trouble  my  ftili  feat  and  heaps  of  precioud 
pe(f*  Spenfen 

Not  provident  Qfpel/^s  many  iflands  are. 

J)ra^t9ii, 
Immortal  gqds,  I  crave  no  pelf; 

I  pray  for  no  man  but  myfclf.  SbaJk* 

He  call'd  bis  mor<y  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  ok  pelf 

Soon  fplit  him  on  the  former  (helf : 

He  put  it  out  again.  Drj/iejfs  Horace* 

To  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his^-^, 

He  u^'d  them  Full  as  kindly  as  himfelf.    S<wif^, 

(1-)  PELHAM,  a  townihip  of  MalTachulletta* 
in  HampOiire  county,  85  milts  W.  of  Boftou.  k 
bad  1040  citizens  in  1795. 

(a.)  Pelham,  a  townihip  of  New  Haraprhke, 
ip  Rockingham  county,  on  the  S.  ftate  line,  on  the 
banks  ot  Beaver  river,  36  miles  N.  of  Bofton.  k 
had  791  citizens  in  1795. 

(3.)  Pklham,  a  townftiip  of  New  York,  in  W- 
Chellcr  coui  ty ;  containing  19^  citizens,  and  27 
elcd'^rs  in  1795. 

PEJJADES,  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  Al- 
celte,  Piliflice,  Pelopea*  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom 
HypinusaddsMedula.  Their  mother'snamcwasA- 
naxihia,  the  daughter  of  Bus  and  Philomache,  the 
clau<»hter  of  Amphion.  After  their  parricide,  (See 
Pelias.)  the  Peliades  (IcU  to  ihecoiirt  of  Adme- 
tus,  where  Acaftus,  the  fon-in4aw  of  Pelias,  pur- 
fucd  them,  and  look  their  protedor  prifo^r. 
The  Peliades  died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia. 

PELIAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  twin-brother 
ot  Neleus,  was  fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  Their  birth  was  concealed  by 
their  mother,  who  wifhed  their  father  to  be  igno- 
rant of  her  incontinence.  They  were  expofed'  in 
the  woods,  but  were  preferred  by  ihephtrds  ;  and 
Pelias  received  his  name  from  a  fpot  of  the  colour 
of  IfaJ  in  his  face.  Some  time  after  Tyro  married 
Crctteus,  fon  of  .^!A)Iu8,  king  of  lolchos,  and  be- 
came mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  ^fon 
was  the  eldefl.  Pelias  vifited  his  mother,  and  was 
received  in  her  family :  and  after  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  he  unjuAly  feixed  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
longed to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  Cretheus*  To 
Orengthen  himfelf  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  con- 
fuited  the  oracle ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  be- 
ware of  one  of  the  defcendants  of  JEolus,  who 
Hiould  come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  ihod  and 
the  other  bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of 
JEfon,  and  declared  that  he  was  dead.  Theie  pre- 
cautions proved  vain.  Jason,  the  fon  of  iEfoft^ 
who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron,  returned  to 
lolchos,  when  come  to  years  of  maturity;  and 
having  lod  one  of  his  (hoes  in  croAing  the  Anau- 
rus  or  the  Evcnu?,  Pelias  perceived  that  this  was 
the  pcrfon  whom  he  bad  fo  much  dreaded.    He 
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wtSTjft^iinng  to  a^with  violence  to  a  ftranger, 
who  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people. 
But  when  Jafon  arrived  at  his  place  with  hfa 
friend**,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom,  Pelias 
faid,  that  he  would  voluntarily  reftgn  the  crown 
to  him,  if  he  would  go  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the 
clcath  of  Phryxus,  the  fon  of  Athamas,  whom 
JEctes  had  crueUy  murdered;  adding,  that  the 
vxpeditioa  would  be  attended  with  the  prcated 
glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  age 
had  prevented  himfclf  from  puniftiing  the  alTaflin. 
This  patriotic  propofal  w^  accepted  by  the  young 
hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made  known 
all  over  Greece.  (See  Arcoijauts,  Jason  and 
MEasA^)  Accordmg  to  Ovid,  JEfon  was  ftill  liv- 
ing when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  was  reft  ore  d 
to  youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  chang?  in 
the  vigour  and  the  conftrtution  of -ffiifon  aitonilhed 
all  the  inhabitants  of  lolchos ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  expreffed  their  define  to  fee  their  fathers 
•Infirmitiee  vanifti  by  the  fame  powerful  magic, 
Medea,  who  wifhcd  to  avenge  the  injuries  which 
her  huiband  Jafon  had  received  from  Pelia?,  raif- 
<d  the  defires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cutting  an  old 
Vam  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flelh  in  a  cauldron, 
and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After 
•they  had  fecn  this  fuccefsful  experiment,  the 
Peliades  cut  their  father's  body  to  pieces,  after 
they  had  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on 
the  aflurance  that  Medea  would  repleni&  them 
by  her  wonderful  power.  The  limbs  wercimme- 
<liately  put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water ;  but 
Medea  luffered  the  flefh  to  be  totally  confumed, 
and  refuted  to  give  the  promifed  affiflance,  and 
the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  bu- 
rial. 

(i.)  •  PELICAN.  «./.  [pencanuiy  low  Lat.^///- 
<aw,  Fr.j  There  are  two  forts  o^ paltcans^  one  lives 
upon  water  and  feeds  upon  fifli ;  the  other  keeps 
in  dcferts,  and  feeds  upon  ftTpeiits  and  other  rep- 
tiles :  the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tewdemefs  for  its 
young ;  it  generally  places  its  neft  upon  a  craggy 
Tock:  the  pelican  is  fuppofed  to  admit  its  yoijng 
to  fuck  blood  from  its  breail.  Caltnet. — 

'Twas  this  flefh  begot  thofe  pelican  daughters. 

SbaA. 
—The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 
flice  of  apothecaries,  Hakenvill  on  Prov. 

{%,)  Pelican,  in  ornithology.    Sec  Peltca- 

NUS. 

(3.)  Pelican,  inchemiftry,  is  a  gla&  alembic 
coniifting  of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capi- 
tal, from  which  two  oppofite  and  crooked  beaks 
pafs  out,  and  enter  a^in  at  the  belly  of  the  ciJ- 
cdrbit.  This  vcflH  has  been  contrived  for  a  con- 
tinual diftillation  and  coHobation,  which  chemifts 
call  circulation.  The  volatile  parts  of  fubftances 
put  into  this  vefTel  rife  into  the  capital,  «id  ai« 
obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked  beaks  into 
the  cucurbit;  and  this  without  interruption,  or 
luting  and  unluling  the  veiTels.  Although  the  pe- 
lican feetns  to  be  a  very  convenient  inftrument,  it 
is  now  Rttle  ufed ;  either  becaufe  the  modem 
chcmifts  have  not  fo  much  patience  as  the  ancient 
chemifts  had  for  making  long  experiments ;  or 
beeaufe  they  find  that  two  malrcfles,  the  mouth 
of  one  of  which  is  inferted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
other  produce  the  iamc  etted^. 
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(i— 3.)  Pe>*ican  Island,  3  fmall  ifiandsrijzl 
I.  on  thc^  NE.  coaft  of  Antigua ;  Lon.  61. 14.  W 
Lat.  17.  14.  N.  Tr.  on  the  SVV.  coaft  of  Autiniu 
Lon.  61.  35.  W,  Lat.  17.  10.  N.  3.  near  the  S\V 
coall  of  W.  Florida.  Lon.  88.  6.  W.  Lat.  to.  ii 
N. 

(4.) Pelican  Islawds, aclufterof  inind^nei 
the  coalt  ofW.  Florida.  Lon.  %%.  ss*  W.Ut.ii 
48.  N.  ; 

-  (5.)  Pelican  Islands,  adulter  of  iflandsQ 
the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica,  W.  of  Port-Royal  hi 
hour.  I 

(i.)  Pelican  Key,  Great,  an  iOandncartl 
S.  coalt  of  Jamaica.  Lon.  76.  48.  W.  Lat.  17.4 
N. 

(i.)  Pelican  Key,  Little,  an  i(l;»nd  near 
S.  coaft  of  Jamaica,  lyiiig  N.  of  Great  Pdican' 

PELICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  bd< 
ing  to  the  order  of  anfcres.  The  bill  is  ftr^i 
without  teeth,  and  crooked  at  the  }>o»nt;  the 
id  naked,  and  the  feet  are  palmated.  Mr  Litl 
enumerates  no  iefs  than  30  diftercnt  fpecies  ofti 
genus  befides  varieties.  The  nu>ll  remarkabici 
thefc  : 

I.  PcLiCANUS  AQUiLUs,  or  thc  MAN-or 
BIRD,  is  in  the  body  about  Uie  lize  of  a 
fowl ;  in  length  3  feet,  and  in  breadth  14 
bill  is  (lender,  5  inches  long,  and  much  cum 
thc  point ;  thc  colour  is  duflcy ;  from  the 
a  reddilh  dark-coloured  Ikin  fprcads  on  each 
of  thc  head,  taking  vn  the  eyes:  from  thc 
roandible  hangs  a  large  membrana  eous  bif 
tached  fome  way  down  the  throat,  at  in  the 
can,  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes ;  tl>e  col< 
this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinkied  on  thc  fides  ^ 
a  few  fcattered  feathers :  thc  whole  plutnaw 
browniOi  black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  wk 
have  a  rufous  tinge:  the  tail  is  long,  and  itf 
forlked  ;  the  outer  feathers  arc  18  inches  or  d 
in  length  ;  the  nuddle  ones  from  (even  to  ci^ 
the  legs  are  fmall,  all  the  toes  are  webbed  tl 
ther,  and  the  webs  arc  deeply  indented ;  thc 
lour  of  them  is  duiky  red.  Thc  female  diffei 
wanting  the  membranaceous  pouch  under' 
chin ;  and  in  having  the  belly  white :  ixi  o| 
things  is  like  the  male.  The  frigate  pe'iican 
man-of-war  bird,  ta  chiefly,. if  not  wholly,  J 
with  between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  | 
being  only  feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  ulual  i 
other  bird^is,  when  fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft 
thc  furface  of  thc  water;  but  nature,  troin 
exceeding  length  of  wing  ordained  to  thw, 
made  the  riling  #thercfrom  utterly  impoflB 
though  perhaps  this  ift  no  defe^,  as  it  fcan 
feems  to  require  much  reft ;  as  from  the  lengt 
wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy  gliding  motion  {xu 
like  that  of  the  l^ite),  it  appears  capable  of 
taining  very  long  flights;  for  it  is  often  feenal 
loo,  and  fometimcs  above  aoo,  leagues  from l! 
It  alfo  attacks  gulls  and  other  birds  which  I 
caught  a  Hfh,  when  it  obliges  them  to  difgoi| 
and  then  fcizes  it  before  it  falls  into  the  wj 
They  make  nefts  on  trees,  and  on  thc  ro 
They  iay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  flcih -colour  A 
ed  with  crimfon  fpots.  Thc  young  birds  are 
vered  with  grey ilh  white  down  :  the  legs  ar 
the  fame  colour,  and  the  bill  is  white.-  Thc 
a  «ahety  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  lc&,  meafu 
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mlf  tvo  feet  nuie  inches  in  length :  the  extent 
froa  winf  to  wing  is  five  feet  and  a  haif.  The 
^11  a  five  inches  long,  and  red  |  the  bafe  of  it» 
iU  but  Tpace  round  ibe  eye,  arc  of  the  fame  co- 
«ct;  the  no^riJs  are  futficicntiy  apparent,  and 
n^'pruuszT  the  bale ;  the  fhape  of  the  bili  is  as  in 
tiic  ui?cr  on^  i  the  head,  hiiid  part  of  ll>e  neck, 
lU  a|>(icr  parts  of  the  body  and  wings,  are  ferru- 
f«n  bruwa  \  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
lad  bftiA,  are  white  ;  the  tail  is  greatly  forked  as 
Ftifotocr ;  the  icgs  are  of  a  dirty  yel«ow.  Some 
ip;>/:  thit  the  greater  and  lelTer  frlgatei  are  the 
lt2r  birds,  ui  different  ptnods  of  age. 

;.PaiCAKUs  Bassanus,  the  oaknet,  or 
icuK  coosi,  weighs  flvcn  poundh;  the  length 
iiiWfcct  one  inch;  the  bfeadth  fiM  feet  two 
ksci.  The  bill  is  (sx  inches  long,  ftraight  ainooft 
i)  tht  poiM,  ichere  it  inclines  down  j  and  the 
fc:.  flx  irregularly,  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its 
fttj  vith  more  fecurity  :  about  an  inch  from  the 
Ut  o:  the  upper  mandible  is  a  (harp  procefs- 
I  pKiun^  forward  ;  it  has  no  noftriU;  but  in  their 
Tfsii  loitg  furrow,  that  reaches  alnxoil  to  the 
I  Oi  ithe  bill :  the  whole  is  of  a  dirty  white,  tin-^ 
|j(J»*th  aih-colour.  The  tongue  is  rery  fmall, 
*f  bi^ccd  low  in  the  mouth  ;  a  naked  ikin  of  a 
fctWot  rnrrounds  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  pale 
Jtikw,  iml  arc  full  of  vivacity  :  this  bird  is  re- 
■HaMc  for  the  quicknefs  of  its  fight.  Martir> 
;trW  us,  that  foiaa  is  derived  fi-om  an  Iiifli  word 
OffSfit  of  that  quality*  From  the  corner  of 
t^BOBtb  15  a  narrow  Hip  of  black  bare  ikin,  that 
ci^a&lo  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneaih  the 
<fa*aaother,  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  peli- 
<^i>4iUable,  and  of  fize  fufiici«.nt  to  contain 
iotttkmngs;  which  in  the  breeding  fcafon  it 
ttwsoncc  to  its  mate  or  young.  The  young 
ifcKilorlBg  ihc  ftrft  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour 
fc«  the  old  ones  >  being  of  a  dulky  hue,  fpeck- 
ki  rit  oumcroas  triangular  w&ite  fpots  ;  and  at 
fc  tffic  rcfcmblc  in  colours  the  ipeckJed  diver. 
*  bird,  if  Itft  unilifturbed,  would  only  lay  one 
n  itt  year ;  but  if  that  be  taken  away,  they 
ky  aiK>thcr  ;  if  that  is  alfo  talfeOy  then  a  third  ; 
ir»fr  more  that  (cafon*  Their  egg  is  white, 
[■iaLbcr  lefe  than  tbat  of  the  common  goofr ; 
ttft  a  Urge,  arid  formed  of  any  thing  the  bh-d 
'Joitiog  OB  the  water,  ftrch  as  grafs,  fca-plants, 
'S  kc.  Thefc  birds  frequent  the  Ifle  of 
iathe  Fnth  of  Clyde;  the  rocks  adjacent 
*K»lda;  the  Stalks  of  Souliflcerry,  near  the 
ptitv*;  the  Skelig  lUes,  oif  the  coafts  of  Kerry 
«»1;  aod  the  Baft  lOc,  iit  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
fc  oiAitudes  that  inhabit  thcfe  places  are  pro- 


lyc  Thcfe  birds  arc  well  known  on  molt  of 
^«afta  of  England,  but  not  by  the  name  of 
^^^  gtffi.  In  CbrnwaU  and  in  Ireland  they 
*<^W  garuuu ;  by  the  Welfb,  gan.  We  arc 
^Wain  whether  the  gannct  breeds  in  any  other 
•«t3of  Europe  befides  our  own  iSands;  except, 
■^ Ray  fufpeAs,  the  fula (defcribed  in  Clufius's 
fftst(o,  which  breeds  in  Feroe  Ifles)  be  the  fame 

>Pjljcakus  carbo,  the  cohvorant,  fome- 
^  txcteds  7  lb.  in  weight ;  the  length  3  feet 
'^i'it  extent  4  feet  »;  the  biil  duiky,  5  inches 
*^f  deftiiute  of  noftrils;  the  bafe  of  the  lower 
^3^^c  ia  covcfcd  with  a  naked  yellow  Ikin, 


that  extends  undef  the  chin,  and  forms  ar  fort  of 
pouch ;  a  loofe  ikin  of  the  fame  colour  reaches 
from  the  upper  mandible  round  the  eyes  and 
angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
(i)Oty  blacknefsr  but  under  the  cbin  of  the  -male 
the  feathtrs  are  white ;  and  the  bead  in  that  fex  i» 
adorned  with  a  fliort,  loofe,  pendant  creft :  i& 
ibme  both  the  crefi  and  hind  part  of  the  hea4, 
are  dreaked  with  white.  The  coverts  of  the 
wings,  the  fcapulars,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  decp^ 
greeny  ed^'ed  with  black,  and  glofled  with  blue  i 
the  quilUfcatherrs  and  tail  duiky;  the  legs  arc 
i>k<>rt,  l^rong,  and  black ;  the  middle  claw  fcrra-* 
ted  on  the  infide;  the  irides  are  of  a  light  ailf-co* 
lour.  Thefc  birds  occupy  the  higheft  parts  o£ 
the  cliffs  that  impend  over  the  iea:  they  make 
their  nefts  of  fticks,  fea-tang^  grafs,  &c.  and  lay  6^ 
or  7  white  eggs  of  an  oblong  form.  In  winter 
they  difperie  along  the  (hores,  and  viik  the  freih 
M^aters,  where  they  make  great  havoc  amon^  the 
fiih.  They  arc  remarkably  voracious,  havmg  a 
moil  fuddcn  digeition  promoted  by  the  valt  quan- 
tity  ef  fmall  worms  that  fill  thc'r  intcft'ne?.  The 
corvoraKt  has  the  rankeit  and  moit  difagreeable 
fmtU  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive,  hs  form  is 
dil'agreeablc ;  its  Voice  hoarle  and  croaking,  and 
its  qualities  bafe.  The  Chinefc  -  mal^e  great  ufe 
of  thefe  birds,  or  a  congenerous  fort,  in  fiih.ing  5 
not  for  amafcment>  but  profits  See  Chinese^ 
f  (J. 

4.  Peucanus  graculus,  the  shag,  called  In 
the  north  of  England  the  crant^  is  much  interior 
in  fize  to  the  corvorant  r  the  length  is  27  inches p 
the  breadth  3  feet  fix ;  the  weight  zi  ib-  The 
bill  is  four  inches  long»  and  more  fientler  than 
that  of  the  preceding :  the  head  is  adorned  with 
a  creil  two  inches  long,  pointing  backward ;  the 
whole  plu-mage  of  the  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of 
a  fine  and  very  ibining  green  \  the  edge  of  the 
feathers  a  purpiiih  black  ;  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  the  head,  and  neclp^,  wholly  green  ;  the 
belly  is  duiky  *,  the  tail  of  a  duiky  hue,  tinged 
with  green  \  the  legs  are  black,  and  like  thofc  of 
the  corvorant.  Both  thefc  kinds  agree  in  their 
manners,  and  breed  in  the  fame  places ;  and  what 
is  very  ftrange  in  web-footed  birds,  will  perch  and 
build  in  trees:  both  fwim  with  their  head  quite 
ercdt,  and  are  very  diificult  to  be  ihot ;  for,  like 
the  grebes  and  divers,  as  loon  a^  they  fee  the  flalh 
of  the  gua,  they  pop  under  water,  and  never  rife 
but  at  a  confiderablc  diilancc* 

5.  FELiCANtJs  ON0CR0TALUs,or  the^e//V^«  'f 
>(/fa^  Africa,  and  America;  though  Linnxus  thinks 
that  the  pelican  of  America  may  be  a  diftinCt  va- 
riety. This  creature,  in  ^Vfrica,  is  much  larger  in 
the  body  than  a  fwan,  and  ibmewhat  of  the  fame 
ihape  and  colour.  Its  four,  toes-  are  all  webbed 
together  >  and  its  neck  in  fome  meafure  refcmbietJ 
that  of  a  fwan :  but  the  iingularity,  in  v.hich  it 
differs  from  all  other  birds,  is  in  the  bill  and  the 
great  pouch  underneath.    This  enormous  bill  ia 

,  1$  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  a  gooci  way  back  behind  the  eyes* 
See  Plate  270.  At  the  bale  the  bill  is  fomewhat 
greenifh,  but  varies  towards  the  end,  where  ir 
hooks  downwards.  The  under  chap  it*  fiill  mortr 
extraordinaiy  ;  for  to  the  iower  ed^cs  of  it  hang  i 
bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  Uic  bill  to  tlx 
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neck,  wWch  is  laid  to  be  capable  of  containing  15 
auaits  of  water.  This  bag  tlie  bird^  has  a  power 
of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chap ; 
but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting  one's  hand 
down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  diftcnded  at  piea- 
fere.  The  fldn  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then  be 
fccn  of  a  bluiib  afh  colour,  with  many  fibres  and 
■♦cins  running  orer  its  furface.  It  is  not  covered 
witli  feathers,  but  with  a  fhort  downy  fubftance 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  attached  all 
along  to  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  is  fixed 
backward  to  the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  liga- 
fnentSy  and  reaches  near  half  way  down.  When 
this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not  feen;  but  when 
the  bh-d  has  fiftied  with  fucccfs,  it  is  then  incre- 
dible to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  feen  dilated. 
For  the  ftrft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fifhing  is  to 
fin  up  the  bag ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digcft  its 
burden  at  Icimrc.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its 
wideft  e^ent,  a  perfon  may  run  his  head  into  the 
bird's  mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  his  monilrous 
pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  Angular  purpofes. 
Tertrc  aflfirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  nlh  as 
will  ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a  meal.  This  pelican 
was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe,  paiticularly  in 
Ruflia;  but  it  feems  to  have  dcfcrted  our  coafts. 
This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo  many  fabulous  ac- 
counts have  been  propagated ;  fuch  as  its  feeding 
its  young  with  its  own  blood,  and  its  carrying  a 
provilion  of  water  for  them  in  its  great  rcftr\oir 
in  the  defcrt.  But  the  abfurdity  of  the  firft  ac- 
count anfwcrs  itfelf ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pe- 
lican ufcs  its  bag  for  very  different  purpofes  than 
that  of  filling  it  with  water.  Clavigero,  in  his  Ilif- 
tory  of  Mexico,  (ays  that  "  there  arc  two  fpecies, 
or  rather  varieties,  of  this  bird  in  Mexico ;  the 
one  having  a  fmooth  bill,  the  other  a  notched  one." 
The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings,  fur- 
nilhed  with  thick  plumage  of  an  afli-colour,  as  are 
the  reft  of  the  frathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its 
eyes  are  very'  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  fi/e 
of  its  head ;  there  is  a  ^idnefs  in  its  countenance, 
and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy.  It  is  flow  of 
flight ;  and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it  with 
ditficulty  and  labour,  but  when  it  perceives  a  fifti 
fufficiently  near  the  furface,  it  darts  down  upon  it 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feizes  it  with  un- 
erring  certainty,  and  ftores  it  up  in  the  pouch.  It 
repoles  for  the  night ;  and  often  fpends  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  fitting  in  difmal  folemnity,  and, 
as  it  would  feem,  half  afleep,  on  a  tree.  The  Umc 
indolence  attends  them  even  in  preparing  for  in- 
cubation, and  defending  their  young  when  ex- 
cluded. The  native  Americans  kill  vaft  numbers; 
not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  even  for  the  ban- 
quet of  a  favage,  but  to  convert  their  lai-ge  bags 
into  purfes  and  tobacco  pouches.  Some  authois 
lay  the  pelican  lives  60  or  70  years.  Capt.  Keel- 
ing, in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leona,  iays  the  peli- 
cans there  are  as  large  as  fvvans,  of  a  white  colour, 
with  exceeding  long  bills ;  and  M.  Thevenot,  in 
his  Travels  to  the  Levant,  ohf  rves  that  the  peli- 
cans about  fomc  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red 
Sea  fwim  by  the  bank  fide  like  gecfe,  in  fuch  great 
numbers  that  they  cannot  be  counted.  F.  Morolla, 
in  his  voyage  to  Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often 
met  with  in  the  road  to^Singa,  and  are  all  over 
black,  except  on  their  brcaft,  which  is  of  a  fkih 
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colour  like  the  neck  of  a  turkey.  He  adds,  tin 
father  Francis  de  Pavia  informed  him,  that  on  h 
journey  to  Singia  he  obfervcd  certain  large  whi 
birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks,  and  feet,  whic 
whenever  they  heard  the  found  of  an  inftrumei 
began  immediately  to  dance,  and  leap  about  t 
rivers,  where  they  always  refide,  and  where 
they  were  great  lovers :  this,  he  faid,  he  tool 
great  pleafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  oft 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  obfcnc. 

6.  Pelicanxjs  Pus  sits,  or  the  great  boo6y,a 
ed  by  Linnteus  Pe/icani  Bnffhni  pftjfus^  frcquci 
the  rivers  and  fea-coafts  of  Florida,  purfaing  a 
devouring  fifties.  Mr  Catefby  informs  us,  that 
has  fcveral  times  found  thcnvdrlabled,  and  foE 
times  dead,  on  the  ftiore ;  whence  he  thinks  i 
they  meet  with  fharks  or  other  voracious  fill 
which  deftnw  them.  The  bird  is  about  tJie  1 
of  a  goofe  ;  the  head  and  neck  remarkably  pro 
nent ;  ,the  bnck  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  belly  dtf 
white  ;  the  feet  black,  and  ftiaped  like  thole  c 
corvorant ;  the  head  elegantly  fpotted  with  whi 
the  wings  extend  fix  fret  when  fpread.  Both  1 
fpecies  and  the  svla  have  a  joint  in  the  v^ 
mandible  of  the  bilJ,  by  which  they, can  nill 
conlidtrably  fi^om  the  lower  one  without  open 
the  mouth. 

7.  Pelicanus  sula,  tlxboobyy  18  fomevhjt 
,  than  a  goofe ;  the  bafis  of  the  bill  yellow,  id 

bare  feathers ;  the  eyes  of  a  light  grey  coiour> 
lower  part  of  the  bill  of  a  light  brown.  The 
lours  of  the  body  are  brown  and  white;  btrt 
ried  fo  in  diflerent  individuals,  that  they  an 
be  defcribed  by  them.  Their  wings  are  very  1< 
their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow,  fhaped  like  t 
of  con'orants.  They  frequent  the  Bahama  ifla 
where  they  breed  all  nionths  in  tlie  year,  Ia| 
I,  a,  or  3  eggs,  on  the  bare  rock.  While  yo 
they  are  covered  vnth  a  white  down,  and  d 
nue  fo  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to  fly.  1 
feed  on  fiih,  but  have  a  ver)-  troi  blefome  e^ 
in  the  man-of-war  bird,  which  lives  on  the  fl 
obtained  from  other  fea-birds,  particularly 
booby.  Such  readers  as  defire  further  informa 
refpecfting  this  numerous  genus,  may  confuU 
qvarti^s  Ki/iory  of  Birds  ;  Nntttral  H'tjlory  o/Ja 
ea  :  Mem,  tie  t*  Jlcadem'tc  Roy  ale  des  Scieficay  ^ 
i666  jif/qu*a  1(^99,  torn.  3.  p.  186;  H^tllcug 
Pennant* s  Bntijh  and  Jr^u  '/.ootc^y ;  and 
thumbs  Syno'i/fj  of  Birds  ;  the  laft  of  which  I 
fulleft  and  moft  fcientificDl  of  any  we  have  yet 

PELICARO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Balilicatj 
miles  ENE.  of  Tudi. 

PEIJDES,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  and 
rhus,  as  defcendtd  of  IVleus. 

PELIGNI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy, 
dwelt  ncnr  the  Sabines  and  the  Marfi.  Thehl 
towns  were  Cortiiiium  and  Sulmo.  /./V.  i 
a 9.  Straho,  ;. 

PELlivANV,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  V\ 
16  miles  SSW.  of  Brallaw.  ' 

PELIM,  a  town,  lake,  and  river  of  Rufl 
ToboUk.  The  river  runs  into  the  lake,  wh 
56  miles  in  circumference.  Lon.  81.  36.  E.I 
Lat.  59.  -JO.  N. 

PELING,  an  iPand  of  AHn,  in  the  YcHov 
ncir  the  coaft  of  Corea  ;  10  mile  .  lorrg  and  4 1 
tron.  142.  14.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  jS.  ^4.  N. 

VELll 
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t*  fe  t         (  I 

tTLf^TT^'ir  or   >  an  ancient  town  of  Maced6- 
HcLICT^UM, )  nia.  Strabo.  xiv.  Liv.  x/xvi, 
f:,  H  14. 

PfL'O.V,  or }  a  mountain  cff  Theffaly,  ntarOf- 
rZL'OS,  yij,  hanging  over  the' Sinus  tc- 
h^p!^  or  P-^:irici«s ;  its  top  cov«?r«l  with  pine'Sj 
i^Wciwith  o.?ks,  and  wild  ath.  ( Diod,  Sic, 
i^fffX-  Hur,  OviJ,  Sffi.  r.  Fhc  J  From  thio 
KOtai  flr,:5  oit  the  fpcnr  of  AchilFes,  called  pe* 
lit **uA none  bat  himklf  could  wield.  {Homer), 
Jfiardus,  Ariftotle's  fcholar,  fcynnd  this  moiin- 
itiifopLices  higlitrthan  any  other  of  ThcHTalyi 
t^;.  Pekui^d^Piiiacus,  the  epithets.  Gic,  Ci- 
ti  ' 
PtfiOU,  a  town  of  China,  in  QMnn^-fi. 
?£IJ.5E,  a  river  of  the  Frt- nch  irnpeftal  repub* 
L  ii  the  c»-(levant  Piednnontefe;  which  rifes  in 
H»iit  U  Croix,  paiTes  by  L'.iccrrre ;  and  runs  in- 
bl*TGefeBe,  one  milr  S.  of  Vigone. 
niiSSA,  i  totfn  and  count/  of  Lower  Hun- 
gr.  The  to\\Ti  is  feated  ncdr  the  Danube ;  15 
pfcK.ofBada.  Loa.  i3.  lo.  E.  I>at.  47.  40.  N. 
BU>SAXE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
tteJfomhs  of  the  Rhone  ;  3  mile*  E.  of  Saloni?^ 
Bf;WmV.of  Aix. 
fftlWN.  See  Pellisom. 
ffiUOM,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Ll'v.  .^t,  4c; 
i5(l,.fobn,  D.  D.  an  eminent  mathcmaiician, 
flifiriectftmily  in  Lincolnfhirc,  born  at  Sonth- 
"  iBMtx,  M^rch  j,  i<^io,  and  educated  a^ 
'\ ',  where  he  trH>k  his  degree  of  M.  A.  ?rr 
,-  h  1619,  he  drew  up  the  Defcription  and 
^i^^(JKidrant,  In  1643.  bc^as  chofen  Prof< 
.■bfocsat  Amftcrdam.  In  1646,  the  Pr. 
j(fci^ij»po!nted  him  profcflTor  of  that  at  6re- 
\  Bfitf^med  to  England,  in  165 1;  and,  in 
B^  f?nt  by  OHt*er  Cromwell,  as  agait  to 
»F^ant  Swifs  Cantons.  He  refided  at  Zu- 
5  4  yean  with  the  title  tX  AbUs^atm^  and  re- 
'  tjd  Jane  165 i.  After  the  rcftoration, 
'q«  COTtnbnted  to  promote,  he  entered  into 
;  WIS  created  D.  D.  ordiined  deacon  in 
f-i  rcftor  of  Lling:don,  in  Effex,  in  1663. 
"Aed  a  work  on  Algebra,  and  on  the  loth 
'  with  other  tra<it3.    He  ^wl  ^t  London, 

'SIXAj  in  aficient  ^ojrrapby,  a  town  of 
^  on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  {Ptolemy,) 
N^js  illots  it  to  Botti^a,  a  maritime  diftn«5t 
Hr^flBiThtrmalcns.  It  was  the  royal  rcfi* 
E%  *^f  Jated  on  ^ti  eminence,  on  the  SW.  err^ 
^^■^  wrth  unpraffabfc  marches  fummcr  and 
t  in  which,  next  the  town,  a  citadel  liKc 
Ji"i  rofe,  placed  on  a  bank  or  da^n,  a 
l^^i  work,  both  fupporting  (h<  wall  and 
h?  it  froffl  hurl  by  the  circumfluent  wa- 
'•*Ji#ftanc*%  it  fcrmcd  cl.)fe  to  the  town, 
*flfirparitcd  from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running 
^  1^1*,  and  joined,  to  ft  by  a  bri-lfre;  120 
J  from  the  (ea,  the  Ludi4s  being  fo  far  navi- 
\  [liv  Strai.)  Mela  calls  it  PsLtE.  It  was 
place  of  Ph:lip,  who  enlarj^ed  it;  and 
1^  of  Alexander ;  {Strabx>  Mela,)  and  con- 
^  be  the  royal  refidencc  down  to  Pcrfeus. 
his  oiled  P^a  Colonia,  by  Pliny,  and 
M*  AttguJIa  upon  coin.  It  afterwards 
'  2fxS  had  but  few  and  mean  inhabitants. 
*-j  Ittj  now  called  n*xmi*fm.  Pahitijia,  i-  ci 
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the  Little  Palace.  {Uolftemus.)  Pell^tuSf  the  gentUii 
tious  name  and  epithet.    Lucian,  Juv.  Mart: 

(a.)PELLA,  a  town  of  the  Decapolis,  on  the 
other  fide  the  Jordan  4  abdunding  in  water.  {Poly: 
Plin.)  built  by  the  Macedonians,  {Strabo^)  or  by 
SeleUcus;  {Ett/ebius ;)  anciently  called  B:i:s^ 
(Stephanas  :)  and  A?aMea,  (Strabo ;)  35  m.  ^ti 
of  Gcrafa.  {Ptol.)  Thithdr  the  Chflfiiarts,  juft' 
before  the  flege  ot  Jcrufalem  by  Tiius,  were  di-' 
finely  atlmonifbed  to  fty.  {EufebiUj,)  It  wa^  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  the  Pcraea,  or  Transjord^ 
country,  on  the  N.  fofephui* 

(3.)Pel'la,  m  modern  geography,  a  <owh  o^ 
Ruliia,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Neva  andTofna :  id 
miles  SE.  of  Pctcrfburg. 

PELL^EUS,  a  title  of  Aletandcr; 

PELOLANE,  itpwn  of  Laconia.  A^/*/:  ill.  Hi 

PELLE.    3eePcLLA,  N- ^ 

PELLEORIN,  Sirnon  Jofeph,  rf  learned  Frene^ 
writer,  born  at  Verfailles,  in  1663.  He  entered 
into  the  onler  df  Servitcs ;  ind  wfote  Oil  -^arioui 
fubjects,  fomc  fcriptOral,  others  diaifiatic,  poeti- 
cd,  &c.  In. 1 704.  he  obtained  the  Academy'ii 
prize,  for  his  Epiftle  to  Lewis  JflV.on  the  fucccft 
of  his  Arms.  He  wrote  atfo  fome  c6medie8  antl 
operas;  By  the  influence  of  Mad.  Maintenon,  h^ 
was  tranflatcd  to  the  order  of  Cltfny.    He  died  id 

PELLEGRINI,  Anthonry,  an  eminent hiftoricirt 
painter,  born  at  Padjia,  in  1674.  He  ftudied  at 
Venice  irnder  Piul  Pagan?.  The  D.  of  Manchcf- 
tcr  brouRht  him  over  tb  England,  whefe  he  per- 
formed fcveral  capitart  works  for  the  nobility.  He 
died  in  1741.  . 

(r.)  PELLEGRINO,  TiSaldi,  or  fheobild.  ari 
eminent  Italian  painter  arfd  fculptor,  born  nt  BoU' 
ogna,  in  152a.  He  was  employed  by  Chaflcs  V; 
to  ornament  the  Efcurial ;  for  which  he  w.is  re-. 
U^ardcd  With  f 00.000  crowns  and  the  titie  di 
marqurs.    Ife  diea  in  xj^.i,  aged  70. 

(1.)  pELLEGRiiJo  of  Modcns,  an  eminent  Ita-' 
lian  paimer,  bom  in  that  city,  in  151  r.  He  ftu- 
died under  Raphael,  and  whs  employed  in  th;5 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  He  died  of  a  wounj 
received  in  the  ftreet  in  attempting  to  refcue  hij 
fan,  who  had  comrtlitfed  ifrufrdefV 

(3.)Pellegrino,  St,-  a  town  of  Maritime  Auf- 
tria  in  Iflria,  2  miles  SSE.  of  Omago. 

(4.)PELLEGRi:f0,  ST,atorwn  of  th^  French rc- 
pobiic,  in  QoiRca,  %i  miles  SSE.  of  Baftia. 

PELLEGRITE,  a  to«in  of  r'rance,  ui  the  de- 
partment of  the  tfironde,  jo  mih;i  E.  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

PELLENBERK,  a  to^^n  of  the  Frencli  impe- 
rial rcpul)ltc,  in  the  dtp.  of  the  Dylc,  and  ci-de-. 
vant  prov.  of  Auflrian  Brabant;  3  mile*  E.  of 
LouVain.  Near  it  the  French  republicans  were 
defeated  by  the  troops  of  tTie  alliesi  On  the  aid 
March  1^93,  with  the  foft  of  aooo  men. 

PELLEN0ORF,  two  towns  of  Aaftria:  r. 
ten  miles  W.  of  Zifterdoff :  a :  8  miles  SE.  of 
Vienna. 

PELLENEL,  an  rfncient  towrt  of  Achaia,  irt 
Peloponnefus,  W.of  Sicyon,  fambofs  for  its  wool. 
Strab,  viii.  Pauf.  vii,  a6. 

PELLENINKEN",  a  town  of  PVufltan  Lithua-- 
nia  ;  q  miles  NK.  of  Inftcrburg. 

(i.)  rELLER!N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.. 
X  of 
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of  the  Lower  Loire,   with  a  harbour, 

Loire;   9  miles  N.  of  Nantes,  and  la  S£.  of 

Painboeuf. 

(i.)  PELLERIN,  Jofeph,  an  eminent  French 
Antiquarian,  born  in  1683.  He  was  commifTary 
jpeneral,  and  Clerk  of  the  French  marine.  He 
became  famous  for  a  capital  coUtdlion  of  medals, 
which  Lewis  XIV  enabled  him  to  purchafc ;  and 
be  enriched  the  fcience  with  a  valuable  work  on 
the  fubjedl,  in  9  vols  410  with  numerous  elegant 
plates.    He  died  in  1782,  aged  99. 

(i.)  *  PELLET.  «./.  [from  piia,  Lat.  pelote,  Fr.] 
I.  A  little  ball.  A  cube  or  peiUt  of  yellow  wax 
as  much  as  half  the  fpirit  of  wine,  burnt  only  87 
pulfes.  Bacon. — That  which  is  fold  to  the  mer- 
chants, is  made  into  little  pellfUy  and  ieale<l. 
Sandyj.—\  drelfed  with  WxWt  fcUets  of  lint.  IVifem. 
a.  A  bullet;  a  ball  to  be  ftiot.— Ltd  two  bodies 
Hiould  be  in  one  place,  there  muft  needs  alfo  fol- 
low an  expulfion  of  the  pellet  or  blowing  up  of 
the  mine;  but  tbefc  are  ignorant  fpeculations ; 
for  flame,  if  there  were  nothing  rife,  will  be  fuf- 
focated  with  any  hard  body,  fuch  as  Si  pellet  is,  or 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Bacon, — How  (hall  they 
teach  us  in  the  air  with  thofe  pellets  they  can 
hardly  roll  upon  the  ground.  VEftrange, — In  a 
fhooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  more  forcibly  the  air  paCTes  and  drives  the 
pellet.  Rjay, 

(a.)  Pellets,  in  heraldry,  thofe  roundles  that 
are4)lack;  called  alfo  ogrejjls  and  gwiftones,  and 
by  the  late  French  heralds  toteaux  dejable. 

•  PELLETED,  adj,  [from  pellet.]  Confifting 
of  bullets.-— 

My  brave  Egyptians  all. 

By  the  difcandying  of  thii pelleted  ttorm. 

Lie  gravelefs.  Shak, 

(i.)  PELLETIER,  Claud,  a  learned  French 
lawyer,  born  at  Paris,  in  1630.  He  was  counfel- 
lor  of  Jthe  Chatelct  and  Prcfident  of  the  Merchants; 
in  which  office,  he  conftrudted  the  celebrated  quay 
which  bears  his  name.  He  fucceeded  M.  Colber, 
as  comptroller  general  of  the  finances.  He  wrote 
fcveral  books  on  Law;  alfo  Comes  Tbedogusy 
Comes  Rujlicusy  i^c. 

(2.)  Pelletier,  James,  M.  D.  and  an  eminent 
inathematician,  born  at  Mans  in  15 17.  He  was 
an  excellent  Latin  and  French  poet,  a  good  orator, 
phyfician,  and  grammarian'.  He  Wrote  Oewvres 
Poetiques  Gommentmires  Latins  fur  Euclide,  and  a 
Treatife  on  Orthography.    He  died  at  Paris,  in 

(3.)  Pblletfer,  Bertrand  a  late  eminent  French 
^hcmift,  bom  at  Bayonne  in  1761.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  pupil  in  the  chemical,  laboratorj'  qf  the 
French  college,  when  vtry  young,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  genius.  He  ftudied  5  years  under  the 
telebrateil  prof.  Darcet,  ,and  at  21  years  of  age, 
publiihed  Ob/ert'ations  on  the  Arfinical  ulcid.  Af- 
ter this  his  difcovcries  and  publications  became 
numerous :  on  the  cryflallization  of  fulphur,  cin- 
i^abar  and  the  diliquefeent  falts ;  on  zeolites ;  on 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  ;  on  aethers,  phof- 
j^horus,  the  phofphoric  acid,  &c.  But  during^ 
nis  operations  on  that  moft  aftonifhing  produAion 
Df  chemiftry,  phosphorus,  he  burned  himfelf 
fo  dangeroUfly,  that  be  was  confined  to  bed  for  6 
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On  his  recovery,  he  began  his  an^ 
of  the  plumbagos  of  various  countries:  and 
ring  his  anal y As  of  the  carbonat  of  hm 
difcovercd  by  experiments  on  v^irious  anil 
that  this  earth  is  a  true  poifon.  He  alfo  ad 
ed  llrontiart,  vcrdi^cr,  &c.  Sec,  and  was  goio 
fuccefiifully  with  his  chemical  experiments,  i 
he  at  laft  fell  a  facrificc  to  his  thirft  after  fciJ 
by  refpiring  the  oxygenated  munatic  gas  l 
had  almoft  killed  him  indanianeoufly ;  but 
he  recovered  for  the  moment,  it  induced  a 
vulfive  afthma,  and  pulmonary  confom 
which  cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
he  died  at  Paris,  July  21ft.  1797.  H 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parii 

(i.)*  PELLICLE.  «./.  [pellicula,  Uim.] 
thin  (kin. — After  the  difcliarge  of  the  fir- 
pellicle  muft  be  broke.  Sba^p  j  Surgery,  1, 
often  ufed  fo'  the  film  which  gathers  upon 
impregnated  with  fait?  or  other -fubftanci 
evaporated  by  heat. 

(2.)  Pellicle,  among  phyficians,  d< 
thin  film  or  fragment  of  a  membraoc. 

PELLISON,  orPELissoN  Foktakier, 
an  author  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
in  1624,  and  educated  in  the  Proteftant 
In  1651  he  purchafed  the  poft  of  fecrctarytj 
king,  and  in  1657,  bec;^nie  firft  deputy/ 
Fouquet.  He  fuffcred  by  the  difgrace 
minifter ;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the 
whence  he  was  not  difchargcd  till  1665.  D 
his  confinement  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
of  controverfy ;  and  in  1670  abjured  the  I 
tant  religion.  Lewis  XIV.  rewarded  hiraw 
annua'  penfion  of  2000  crowns ;  and  fevcral 
In  1676  he  had  the  abbey  of  Giment,  and 
years  after  the  priory  of  St  Orens  at  Aucli 
died  at  Verfailles,  in  1693.  His  principal 
are,  i.  The  Hiftory  of  the  French  Academ 
Reflexions  on  religious  Difputes,  &c.  in  - 
lamo.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  $ 
torical  Letters  and  Mifcellanies  in  3  vols  i* 

(i.)  *  PELLirORY.  .».y;  [parietaria, 
An  herb. 

(a.)  Pellitory.    See  Parietaria. 

(3.)  Pellitory,  Bastard.  )  Two  fpec 

(4.)  Pellitory,  Double.  J  Achill^j 

(5.)  Pellitory  of  Spain.    See  Anth 

N^  3.  . 

(6.)  Pellitory  of  Spain,  False,  a  1 
of  Chrysanthemum. 

(7.)  Pellitory  or  the  Wall.  Sec  I 
tar  I  A. 

(8.)  Pellitory,   Tree.     See    Zanti 

LUM. 

*  PELL-MELL.  adv.  [pefle  mejle,  Fr.] 
fofedly ;  tumultuoufly ;  one  among  another 
confufed  violence. — 

When  we  have  dafliM  them  to  the  gro 
Then  defie  each  other,  and  peli  mell 
Make  work  upon  ourfelvcs.  Shak,  King 

Never  yet  did  infurredlion  want 

Such  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  timej 

O^ pell-mell  havock  and  confufion.      Hen^ 

— After  thefe  fenators  have  battered  ep^ 

government,  with  their  paper  (hot,  then  tl^ 

pell-mell  upon  the  fcrvicc  book.  JVbite^^ 
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He  knew  vben  to  fall  on  pelI'meUy 

To  6iJ  hack  aud  rttrejt  as  well.  *  'udibraj, 

[i.)  •  PELLS,  n.  /.  [pfUis,  hat,]    Clerk  of  the 

fiif  a  officer  bdongiog  to  the  exchequer,  who 

|«to every  teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll  cal- 

Mftisaece^ontm,  the  roll  of  receipts ;  and  alfo 

rfgavocher  roll  called  peiiu  exituum^  a  roll  of 

JMkifiements.  Btitey, 

W^us,  Clerk  or  the.    See  Clerk,  N** 

i  y 

^BXUCID.  adi.  [^Vuddm,  Lat.]    Clear; 

k^fit;  not  opftke  ;  not  dark.— This  is  the 

trftfites  and  othei  coloured  ftones,  the  co- 

«^fccral  whereof  may  be  cxtra^ed,  and  the 

feiftB(tetd  T^feliHcid  as  cryftal,  without  fcn- 

tf^iiBa^  the  texture.  H'ood<ward.—\i  water 

»dc  warm  in  any  pelUmd  veffel  emptied  of 

iiiiewater  in  the  vacuum  wiJl  bubble  and  boil 

•fcfflkfltly  as  it  woukl  in  the  open  air  in  a 

Bfetopon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a  much 

teJtnt.  H^^m'i  Optieks, 

•RLUJCIDITY.    In.   /    [from    pellucid.] 

HLLOCIDNESS.  J  Tra:.fparency  ;     clear- 

imupacitjr.-Thp  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid 

w,  in  which  the  infenfibJe  particle*- of 

W  Bitter  float,  witliout  troubling  the  peliw' 

^rftfceair}  when  on  a  fudden  by  a  prccipi- 

*  ^  pther  into  vifible  mifty  drops  that 

cfaii.  LocJkf.'—We  confider.theh-  pellucid- 

"1  the  ¥aft  quantity  of  light,  Uiat  pafl'es 

4em  without  rcfle<5Hon.  Keii. 


',  a  town  of  -France  in  the  depart- 
■•e Rhone  and  Loire;  la  miles  E.  of  St 

WBA,  in  &buloit8  hiftor)',  the  daughter 
"^J,and  mother,  by  him,  of  ^Gi STHU r, 

«idt8. 

Wf^  a  fcftival  obfcrved  by  the  Eleans  in 
^  Wops.  A  ram  was  facrificed  on  the 
_^  J*j>*ch  both  priefU  and  people  were  pro- 
°™Partaking  of,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
^  from  Jupiter's  temple ;  the  neck  only 
rttd  to  the  officer  who  provided  wood  for 
'^  This  ofHcer  was  called  nyxtui ;  and 
^  was  the  only  wood  made  ufe  of  at 

•WUtjr. 

J^AS,  the  fon  of  Hippoclus,  a  cele- 
f*Tal  of  Thebes,  in  Bieotia.  He  was 
*d  of  an  Uluftrious  family,  and  had  im- 
j^  which  he  ^tftributed  with  uncom- 
^%  among  the  poor  citizens.  He  was 
««c  friend  of  Epamlnondas,  and  thefe  two 
*'  oy  ihetr  valour  and  public  fpirit,  raii'cd 
*^  to  a  degree  of  importance  and  glory, 
^?^  enjoyed  before  or  after  them. 
jW  beoi  for  fomc  time  under  the  govcm- 
Wan  tyrants,  who  exiled  Pclopidas  and 
^^  *"«i«i»  of  Theban  independence ;  but 
|«  rttomed  from  Athens,  with  a  chofen 
^««lvc  other  exiled  Thtbans  who  killed 
^  tyrants,  and  reftorcd  liberty  to  their 
^l/^  Thebans  then  elc^ed  him  gover- 
**<a»  and  aHbciated  Epaminondas  with 
IJtiidc  two  great  men  immortalized  their 
Jf  tht  dccihve  viiftory  at  Leuctra.  (See 
■*•)  la  a  war  which  the  Thebans  after- 
1^  on  againft  Alexander  tyrant  of 
''^^  was  appointed  commander,  but 
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had  nearly  loft  his  life,  by  trufting  himfelf  un- 
armed ii)  the  tyrant's  camp.  Tho'  in  the  cha» 
rader  of  an  ambalTador  he  was  feized  as  a  prifoncr, 
but  refcued  by  Epaminondas.  He  was  afterwards 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  fame  tyrant,  tho'  hit 
troops  obtained  the  vidtory  A.  A.  C.  364;  but 
his  death  was  amply  revenged  by  the  Thebans, 
who  took  Phcrac,  and  killed  the  tyrant.  Statues 
of  brafs  were  ereded,  aud  every  other  mark  of 
refped  paid  to  the  memory  of  Pelopidas ;  and  his 
children  were  endowed  with  a  large  territory  of 
land.  Xennpb.  Plut.  C.  Nep.  Died,  Pchb. 

(r.)  PELOPONNESIAN,  qdj.  Oi  or  belong- 
ing to  Peloponnefus. 

(2.)  PELOPONNESIAN  WaR,  Pelof^tinefiacum 
Bellumi  2L  famous  war,  which  lafted  for  27  years 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnefus, with  their  refpedive  allies,  and  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  Republic^ 
and  its  fubjedion  to  30  tyrants.  It  is  the  moft  in- 
terefting  of  all  the  wars,  which  happened  among 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece.    See  Attica, 

§  i»>  13-  ' 

PELOPONNESUS,  a  large  peninfula  in  the 
S.  of  Greece ;  fo  called,  from  Peioptj  kw,  or  tn/uUif 
though  properly  not  ;.i»  ifland,  but  a  peninfula ; 
yet  wanting  but  little  to  be  one,  viz.  the  ifthmus 
of  Coring,  ending  in  a  point.  (XJionyj.)  It  was 
anciently  called  Jpia  and  Pi  lasgia  ;  and  is  fitu- 
ated  between  the  JEgean  and  Ionian  feas,  and  rer 
fcmbling  a  plantane-Jeaf,  by  its  angular  recelTes  or 
bays.  {Plinj,  Strabo,  Meld,)  Strabo  adds  from 
Homer,  that  one  of  its  ancient  names  was  Argosj 
with  the  epithet  Achaicum^  to  diftinguifh  it  frouj 
Thelfaly,  called  Pelafgicum.  It  was  divided  into 
fix  parts ;  viz.  Argolis,  Laconica,  Mcffcnia,  Elis, 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia.  (Meia,)  It  is  now  calied 
the  More  A.  It  comprehended  the  moft  fouthem 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  was  aoo  miles  long,  and  140 
broad. 

PEIrOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Tan- 
talus  king  of  Phrygia.  In  his  infancy  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  father,  cut  in  pieces,  and  ferved  up  , 
at  a  feaft  to  the  gods,  to  try  their  divine  omnif- 
cience.  None  of  them  however  eat  of  him,  but 
Ceres,  who  eat  one  of  his  (boulders.  Jupiter  re- 
ftored  him  to  life,  and  gave  him  an  ivory  ihoul- 
der  which  had  the  miraculous  power  of  healing 
all  difeafes  by  its  touch ;  and  he  punifhed  the  im- 
piety of  Tantalus,  by  condemning  him  to  eter- 
nal hunger  and  thirft,  in  the  view  of  excellent 
food  and  drink  in  hell.  (See  Tantalus.)  Pe- 
lops  afterwards  went  into  Elis,  where  he  became 
a  fuitor  of  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Oeno- 
MAUs,  K.  of  Pifa,  who  being  warned  by  an  o» 
racle  that  he  would  pcrilh  by  the  hands  of  his 
fon4n-law,  and,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  cha- 
rioteer, refufed  to  marry  her  to  any  perfon,  bu^ 
the  man  who  fhould  overcome  him  in  a  chariot 
race.  The  previous  condition  being,  that  thofe 
whom  he  defeated  were  to  forfeit  their  lives,  13 
young  princes  had  ahready  pcrifticd.  Pelops,  how- 
ever,  ventured  to  compete  with  him,  and  having 
previoully  bribed  Myrtilus,  his  charioteer,  to 
mount  him  on  an  infulficient  chariot,  Oenomaus 
was  killed  in  the  courfe,  but  with  his  laft  breath, 
requefted  Pelops  to  avenge  him  on  Myrtilus; 
which'iic  accordingly  did,  by  throwing  him  iijta 
X  2  the 
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th£  fca,  from  him  named  Myri  oum  Mare.  Pe- 
|c^s'then  marri^^d  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  had" 
^TREps,  Thyestes,  Pittbeusf  Troertn,  8cc.  He 
afterwards  became  fo  powerful  that  all  the  ten  i- 
tory  of  Qreece  beyond  the  ifthmuspf  Corinth  >va8 
lirom  him  named  Peloponkesvs.  After  bis 
jdeath  he  received  divine  honours,  and  was  rc- 
yered  abov;  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece.  He 
bad  a  temple  at  Olympia,  creded  by  Hercules 
pear  that  of  Jupiter. 

PELORIAS,  "i  in   sincient  peography,  one  of 

PELORIS,  or  >  ^he  3  capes  of  IStcily,  now  called 

PEJ^pRyS,  )  Faro.  It  i§  faid  to  have  been 
fo  named  from  Pehriu,  the  pilot  of  the  fhip,  which 
jCarried  Hapnibal  out  of  Italy,  whom  that  general, 
when  he  found  the  tide  driving  the  veflel  into  the 
ftraits  of  charybdesi  killed,  on  the  fuppofuiun 
jlliat  he  was  going  to  betray  "him  to  the  Romans : 
and  therefore  to  gratify  his  manes,  he  pamcd  the 
cape  after  him. 

'  PELOSO,  a  town  of  Naples,  ^s  whiles  W- 
of  B^ri.    Lon.  16.  sq.  £.    Lat.  41.  ^.  N. 

PELOUAILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Maiie  and  Loire,  5  miles  NE.  of  Angers,  and 
13*  W.  of  Bange. 

«  PELT.  »./.  [from  /&r/>,  Lat.]  i.  Skin ;  bide. 
—•The  camel's  hair  is  taken  for  the  (kin  or  /<// 
^ith  the  hair  upon  it.  Bro<wn*j  Fuig(ir  Erroun,'^ 
A  fcabljy  letter  on  their  ^//j  will  (kick.  Jbiyd^ 
a.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torr.  ytmf<wonb, 
'  ♦  To  Pei-t.  V,  a.  [p^iienty  German, '5^//fa/r; 
jsontra^ed  from  peJUt,  Mr  Lp,]  ^.  To  ftrike 
with  foipethihg  thrown.  It  is  generally  ufed  of 
Something  thrown,  rather  with  teazing  pre<|uency 
^han  dtftnliftjve  violence. — 

Poor  naked  wretches  wherefo'cr  you  are 

That  bide  the/^if/zwi^of  this  pitilcfs  ftortn  !  vS/wi. 
The  chiding' billows  iccm  to////  thie  clouds. 

ShaJt, 
No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  Hone 

To  nnaul  us  cardinals,  and  a#//  pope  Joan.  BryJ. 
»— Obfcure  perfons  have  infuftcJl  men  of  great 
worth,  and  peh^d  them  frbm  coverts  with  little 
objections.  Attfrbury,—-!  might  cflily  with  (bones 
ftlt  the  metropolis  to  pieces.  S*ufifi,  %,  To 
throw;  tocait. —  , " 

My  Phillis  me  with  pijud  apples  piles.  Dryd^ 

PELTA,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler, 
^fed  by  the  ancients.  It  was  worn  by  the  Ama- 
ionF.  It  is  faid  to  have  refembJed  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form  ;  by  others  it  is  compared  to  the  leaf  of  an 
I  idian  6g-trce  |  and  by  Serviut  to  the  rQQon  in  her 
hrft  quarter. 

PELTARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fiUcu- 
lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynami^  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
th<?  39th  order,  Siliquofa,    The  lilicula  is  entire, 


)  p    E    M 

—A  tenement  or  peltiag  farm.  SbaL 

»  PBLTMONGER.  n.  f.  lpeUio,UX,pdt\ 
fnenger."]    A  dealer  in  raw  hides. 

(i.)*?ELVIS.  «./.  [Latm.]  The  lower  pai 
the  belly.  4 

(».)  Pelvis.    See  Anatomy,  Xb^^jt. 

PELUSIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  n 
and  Itrong  city  of  Egypt,  withoMt  the  Delta 
ftadia  from  the  fea ;  fituated  amic^ft  ipatihes; 
hence  its  name  and  its  ftrength.  Ii  is  calk*: 
irj  or  inlet  of  Egjpf  by  Diodorus  and  Bin 
which  being  takcii,  the  r<ft  of  Enypt  lavi 
expofed  to  an  enemy.  |t  is  called  Sin  by  tn 
Pelvjicuus  the  epithet.  (Virg;*  DiodJ  Fioi 
ruins  arofe  DamieUa.  PclulVum  was  ofttn  t 
and  pillaged  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in  fpite  of  fo  1 
difaflcrs,  ilie  prcfcrvtd  to  the  time  of  the  Cru 
htr  riches  and  her  commerce.  The  Chr 
princes,  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  fackeU  i 
never  again  rofe  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  in 
tants  ^ent  to  Damictta.    Sec  Damiktta. 

ij.)  PEMpA,  or  PfiNDA,  an  idand  in  t 
Indian  Sea,  near  the  coad  of  AA^ca  ;  100  mi 
circumference;  governed  by  a  kinj:,  whois 
tary  to  the  Portupueie.  Lon.  40.  o.  E.  Lat.  5. 

(1.)  Pemba,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  C 
Banza,  or  St  Salvador,  is  the  coital,  accc 
to  Mr  Cruttwell ;  but  Or  Brookes  fays, 

(3.)  Pemba  is  the  capital  of  the  abotfJ 
vince  ;  in  Lon.  18.  15.  E.  Lat.  7.  30.  S. 

PEMBRIDGE,atawn  of  Herefordlhrc.i 
Arrow ;  with  an  wooUen   manufa^urc, 
niaiketon  Tuefday  ;  i«  miles  NW.  ot  Ha 
and  JAs  WNW.  of  London.  Lon.4>42*^ 
5a.  14.  N. 

(1.)  PEMBROKE,  a  city  of  S.  Wale?,  < 
of  Pembrokelhire.  It  is  fituiitcd  upon  a 
of  Miiford-Hiven,  about  156  miles  from  1/ 
It  has  two  handlbmc  bridjfes  over  two  fmall 
which  r^n  into  a  creek,  forming  the  W.  I 
a  pronuvntory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  hns 
good  houfcs,  one  church,  and  a  cuHom-ho 
has  one  long  (Iraight  (treet,  upon  a  narrow 
of  a  rock ;  and  the  two  rivers  fccm  to  1 
arms  of  Miiford-Haven,  which  ebbs  and 
clofc  up  to  the  town.  It  is  governed  by 
or,  bailitfs,  and  burgtflTcs;  and  fends  on< 
ber  to  the  Britilh  parliament.  It  was  an 
fc^rtiBed  with  wall^,  and  a  magnificent  caft 
^  on  a  rock  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town, 
rock,  qnder  the  chapel,  is  a  natural  cavcri^ 
B^ogariy  remarked  for  a  very  fine  echo:' 
(JLippoi'cd  to  have  been  a  (loie-rooin  for  t^ 
rifon,  as  there  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  i| 
the  caftle :  it  has  alfo  a  wjdc  mouth  towai 


nvcr.  This  ftru(*tvre  being  bunit  a  few  y 
l^nd  nearly  orbiculated,  compreiTedvplancj^^d  pot  ter  it  was  ere^ed,  it  wa^  rebuilt.  It  v 
openinp.  "      '  birth-place  of  Henry  VII.  and  is  memory 

'   *  PELTING. /?<//.    This  word  in  .$i6fli£^/ir^    the  brave  defence  made  by  the  garriVon  for  < 
ftgnifit 8,  I  krt(iw  pot  why,  mean ;  paltry ;  pitiful. 
*       Evcf>  pe/tirt^  petty  officer 

WouW  n(c  his  heaven  for  thunder.  SJbaA. 

pogs,  falling  in  the  land, 
|!r\7e  every  pelting  river  made  fo  proud, 
.That  they  have  overborn  their  continents.  $bak. 
They  from  (heepcotes  and  poor prlting  villagear 


^nfoicc  lSkot  charitv. 


I.  It  h  10  miles  S£,  of  Haverford-w| 
WSW.  of  Oaermartht^n,  and  %^j  W.  bf 
VjtfTdon.  Lon.  5.  3.  W.  Lat  51.  37.  N. 
^(i.)P£MBl.OKE,Countef8of-  SceHcRBriii 
t3.)  Pembroke,  a  town  of  Maffachufj 
Plymouth  county,  31  miles  S.  by  E.  of  I 
containing  1954  citizens,  in  1795. 


SJbaJtr^rar^:    ^  (4.)  P£K2iUiK¥>  a  towcHup  of  New 
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ftirp,  in  Rockingham  county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Menifluck,  oppo6tc  Concord,  and  5  miles  S£.  of 
k.  In  1795*  it  bad  9^6  citizeos. 

PEMBKOKESHIRE,     a    county   of   Wales, 

hmkd  oti  all  fides  by  the  Irifh  lea,  except  on 

ik  £.  where  it  joins  to  Caermarthenihire,  and  ou 

ftcyE.toCardiganfhire.    It  lies  the  neareft  to 

kjasdof  any  county  in  Wales;  and  extends  in 

hfk  from  N.  to  S.  35  nrailes,  and  from  E.  to  W. 

j^  it  u  about  140  in  circumference.    It  is  di- 

■U  iQto  (erea  hundreds,  and  contains  about 

pmooo  acres,  one  city,  g  market  towns,  two  fof 

|9dh,aQd  145  pariQics :  and,  according  to  the  re- 

{Mt  made  to  the  imDerial  parliament,  on  the  a6th 

Joe  itoi,  contained    11,776  houfes;    a5»i65 

iftHS,  and  301650  females;   in  all,  55.815  fouls. 

%ki'm  the  province  of  Capterbury,  and  dioctfe 

.ifStlXtTid's,    It  (ends  three  members  to  parlia- 

*nt,  Til.  one  for  the  fhire,  pne  for  Haverford- 

Nt,  Jid  ooe  for  the  city.  The  air  of  Pembroke- 

:i  CDDfidcring  its  fituation,  is  good ;  but  it  is 

^inm:  beft  ferthelt  tvom  the  fca.     The  foil  is 

alljr  fruitful,  efpeoial'.y  on  the  fea-coafts ;  in 

urai  produce  pafture  fuflicient  to  maintain 

iDumbers  of  (beep  and  goats.  Its  ciutf  com- 

'''  tare  com,  cattle,  pit<coal,  marl,  fiih,  and 

Among  thcfe  Uft  are  falcons,  called  here 

Amongft  the  birds  common  here  arc 

tt^itory  let-birds,  that  breed  in  the  Ifle  of  Ram- 

wjimtkt  adjoining  rocks  called  The  Bijhop  and 

JjCWi.   About  the  beginning  of  April,  fuch 

P™rf  birds  of  feveral  forts,  rcfort  to  thefc 

|y»i»  appear  incredible  to  thoic  who  have  not 

f**w>«    There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county 

r^Wlii/  in  the  Welch,  which  means  a  large 

iJ"N»n.    It  is  inhabited  by  the  dcfccndantt 

P^tFJwaings,  placed  there  by  Henry  I.  to  curb 

P^odi,  who  were  nevei?  able  to  expel  them, 

J^  tlky  often  att^rmpted  it.     On   the  coafts 

F  A'*coaoty,  is  found  a  kind  of  alga  or  laver, 


■f*»*f*war».v/i  oi  Camden,  It  is  gathered  in 
fi'ofvhichthe  inhabitants  make  a  fort  of 
» called  in  Welch  Ibavan^  and  in  EngUfti 

ipMiGEWASSET,  a  river  of  New  Hamp- 
rtich  rifes  from  the  E.  fide  of  a  hill,  and 
J'^ing  50  miles,  joins  the  "\Vinipifcogce,  at 
wQtown,  and  forms  the  McRaiMACK. 

^HISSISAQUEWAKEE,  a  river  of  the  U- 

^States,  in  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  At« 
«.»  Lon.  6«.  20.  W.  I^t.  44.  43.  N. 

^l)  pen,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Somerfet- 

^'  io  England,  gn  the  NB.  fide  of  Wincaun- 
^»*>trcKeowald,  a  Weft  Saxon  king,  fo  to- 
?<iffatcd  the  Britons,  that  they  were  never 
"^jOiK  to  make  head  againft  the  Sa^^ons ;  and 
"'.  miiy  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfidc 
ia ncoiorable  ti<5^ory  over  the  Danes,  wbp 

r  ™f.  u  e,  in  xooi,  defeated  the  Saxong  in 

•tittle  place. 

^  •  Pi».  w.  /.  {ppma^  Latin.]    i.  An  iuftru- 

*"«  writing.— 

I  ^^  durft  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

H'^  kis  iok  were  tempered  with  love's  fighs. 

f  Ukak, 

^  Eternal  deities  1 

**o  write  whatever  time  ihall  bring  to  paf^i 
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With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  bralV. 

Drydtm. 
He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again  \ 
And,  with  unwilling  f^gers,  tries  the  pen. 

Drjd  n, 
—He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from 
paper  till  he  had  done.  FelL — I  can,  by  d<rfigning 
the  letters,  tell  what  new  idea  it  (hall  exhibit  the 
next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my  pen  over  it, 
which  will  neither  appear,  if  my  hands  ftand  ftill ; 
or  though  I  move  my  feu^  if  my  eyes  be  (hut, 
Locke,    a.  Feather.-* 

The^^;Ai,  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 
Were  hke  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd. 

Spenfer, 

3.  Wing ;   though  even  here  it  may  mean  fea- 
ther.— 

Feather'd  foon  and  fledg'd. 
They  fumm'd  their  ^wj.  Mi/ton, 

4,  [from  pennon,  Saxon.]  A  fmall  inclofure ;  a 
ci>op.-^My  father  ftolc  two  gcefe  out  of  a  pen, 
Sbak. — The  cook  was  ordered  to  drefs  capons  for 
fupper,  and  take  the  belt  in  the  pen,  VEfir. — 

She  in  pern  his  flocks  will  fold.  Dryden* 

Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  th^ 
pensy 
And  be  thy  turkeys  num'rous  as  thy  hens. 


(.1.)  A  Pen,  is  ufually  formed  of  a  goofe^a 
quiit.  Pens  are  alfo  fometimes  made  of  filver» 
brafs,  or  iron.  Dutch  pens  are  made  of  quilla 
that  have  paHTed  through  hot  aihes,  to  take  off  the 
groffcr  fat  and  moifture,  and  render  them  more 
tranfparent. 

(4.)  Pen,  or  Penstock.  See  Penstock. 

(5.)  Pen,  Fountain,  is  a  pen  made  of  filveri 
brafs,  &c.  contrived  to  contain  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  de- 
grees, fo  as  to  fupply  the  writer  a  long  time  with- 
out being  under  the  neceflity  of  taking  freih  ink. 


The  fountain  pen  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces, 
as  in  Plate  CCLXXI.  where  the  middle  piece  P 
carries  the  pen,  v^-hich  is  fcrewed  into  the  infido 
of  a  little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  another 
pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G ;  in  which 
lid  is  foldered  a  male  (crew,  for  fcrewing  on  the 
cover,  as  alfo  for  ftopping  a  little  hole  at  the  place 
and  hindering  the  ink  from  palling  through  it.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  piece  F  is  a  little  pipe,  on 
the  outfide  of  which  the  top-cover  H  may  bo 
fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes  a  port-crayon, 
which  is  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  laft  mentioned 
pipe,  in  order  to  ftop  the  end  of  the  pipe,  intp 
which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel.  To 
uie  the  pen,  the  cover  O  nsuft  be  taken  off,  and 
the  pen  a  little  Ihaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more 
freely. 

(6.)  jPsN,  GEOMETRIC,  an inftrument  in  which, 
by  a  circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  el- 
hpfe,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  may  be  de* 
(bribed.  It  was  firft  invented  and  explained  by 
^ohn  Baptift  Suardi,  in  a  work  intitled  Nouvo 
Jflromenii  per  la  Defcr'tzsJone  di  djver/e  Curt>e  An* 
ticbi  e  Mo4tmet  &c.  Several  writers  had  obferv- 
ed  the  curves  arifing  from  the  compound  motion 
of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the  other ;  but 
Suardi  firft  realized  the  principlci  and  fir(t  redu* 

*  cc4 
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Cf  d  it  to  pradicc.    It  has  btcn  lately  introduced 
witb  fuccefs  into  the  fteam  engine  by  Watt  and 
Bolton.     The  number  of  curves  this  inftrument 
can  defcribc  is  truly  amazing ;   tbe  author  tnu- 
jTcrates  not  lefs  than  1273,  which  (he  fays)  can 
be  dcfcribed  by  it  in  the  fimple  form.     It  is  tn'us 
defcribed  in  Adam's  Geometrical  and  Graphical 
Eflays,  Pfaie  CCLXXI.  fg.  1,  reprtlcnt^  the  ge- 
ometric pen;   A,  B,  C,  the  ftand  by  which  it  is 
lupporttd ;  the  legs  A,  B,  C  are  contrived  to  fold 
one  within  the  other  for  the  convenience  of  pack- 
ing.   A  ftrong  AXIS  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  vi.the 
frame  ;  to  the  lowi^r  part  of  this  axis  any  of  the 
wheels  (as  ij  may  be  adapted  ;  when  fcrewcd  to 
it»  they  are  immoveable.    EG  is  an  arm  contriv- 
ed to  turn  round  upon  the  main  axis  D ;  two  flid^ 
jng  boxes  are  fitted  to  thia  arm  ;   to  ttiefe  boxes 
any  of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geometric  ptn 
may  be  fixed,  and  then  flid   (6  that  the  wheels 
way  take  into  each  other,  and  the  immoveable 
wheel  /  -•   it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm 
EG  revolve  round  the  axis  D,  thcfe  wheels  will 
be  made  to  revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of 
their  revoltitions  will  depend  on  the  proportion 
between  the  teeth.    F^  is  an  arm  carrying  the 
pencil ;  this  arm  Aides  backwards  and  forwards 
m  the  box  ed,  in  order  that  the  diftance  of  the 
pencil  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  fo  may  be  ea- 
lily  varJcd ;  the  box  r  J  is  fitted  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  b,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the 
arm  fg  along  with  it :  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  revolutions  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  diflfercnce  between  the  numbers 
4)f  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  h  and  i ;   this  bar  atid 
f  )ckct*  are    eafily   removed    for  changing   the 
wbeeifi.    When  two  wheels  only  are  ufcd,  the 
bar  fg  moves  in  the  fanw  dire^ion  with  the  bar 
EG;  but  if  another  wheel  is  introduced  between 
them,  l#icy  move  in  contrary  dire<ftions.     The 
J  umber  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  and  confequently 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm  /g-, 
may  be  varied  m  infinitum.     The  numbers  wc 
have  ufed  are  8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56,  64<  72, 80, 
88,  96.    The  conftrudtion  and  application  of  this 
inftrument  is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that 
nothing  more  need   be   pointed  out    tban  the 
combinations  by  which  various  figures  may  be 
produced.    We  (hall  take  two  as  examples :  The 
radius  of  EG  (Jig.  %.)  muft  be  to  that  oi  fg  as 
Ko  to  5  nearly  ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number  of 
lecth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal ;  the  motion  to 
be  in  the  iame  dircdion.    If  the  length  of  fg  be 
varied,  the  looped  figure  delineated  at^^,  3.  will 
be  produced.    A  circle  may  be  defcribed  by  e- 
qual  wheels,  and  any  radius  but  the  bars  muft 
luove  in  contrary  dire^ions.    To  defcribe  by  this 
circular  motion  ajiraigbt  line  and  an  eih^s>  For  a 
straight  line,  equal  radii,  the  velocity  as  i  to  1, 
the  motion  in  a  contrary  diredion  ;  the  fame  data 
will  give  a  variety  of  eilipfes,  only  the  radii  muft 
be  unequal ;  the  eilipfes  may  be  defcribed  in  any 
dircaion."     See  ^.4. 

(7.)  Pen,  Sea.    See  Pennatula. 

*  To  Pen.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  pafl^  pent» 
\pemian  and  pindath  Sixon.]  x.  To  coop ;  to 
inut  up;  to  incage;  to  imprifon  in  a  narrow 
place. — 

Away  with  her,  and/^»  her  up.  Sbak, 
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My  heavy  fon 
Private  in  his  chamber  pern  himfelf.  Bbak^ 

— The  plaifter  alone  woi;ld  pen  the  humour  al. 
ready  contained  in  the  part.  Bacon. — 

Their  argiour  helpM  theu-  harm,  cruQi'd  ia 
and'bniisM, 
Into  their  fubftance  peiti.  MiU(au\ 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  feek  new  haunt  for 

prey 
Watching  where  (hephcrds  pen  their  flocks  s| 
eve.  Milton* 

— The  glaft,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hindcr>  \\  to 
deliver^itfelf  by  an  expanfton  of  itb  parts.  BoyU,^ 
Thej  fen  up  their  daug'uers,  and  permit  thtinto 
be  acquainted  with  none.  Hanvey. — 

Ah !  that  your  bi^s'ncfs  had  been  mine, 
To  pen  the  flieep.  X)rri» 

a.  [From  the  noun  ;  pret.  and  part.  paff.  pentuii^ 
To  write.  It  probably  meant  at  hrft  on.y  the 
manual  exercifc  of  the  pen,  or  mechanical  part  o< 
writing  ;  but  it  has  been  long  ufed  with  rcUtiol 
to  the  ftile  or  compofition.— 

For  prey  thcfe  (hepherds  two  he  took, 
Whofe  metal  ftitf  he  knew  he  coukl  not  bend 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penn^i' 

— I  would  be  loath  to  caft  away  my  fpeech ;  lor, 
befides  that  it  is  excellently  well  pennd^  I  Kavc 
tiken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Sbak.—)^^^^  thij 
challenge,  mark  but  the />rn«i»i^  ol  it.  Sbak^—n 
fentcnce  fpoken  by  him  in  Euglilb,  zx\d  penm 
out  of  his  mouth  by  four  good  fecretancs,  ffl^ 
trial  of  our  orthography,  was  fet  down  by  them 
Camden. --He  frequented  fermons,  and  /fl»«j 
notes  with  his  own  hand.  Haynvard. — ^Tbe  prd 
ccpts  penncdy  or  preached  by  the  holy  Apoftlrt 
were  divine  and  perpetual.  JVhite. — Thedigtftw^ 
my  thoughts  into  «>rder,  and  the  fitting  thtfH 
down  in  writing  was  necellary ;  for  with»Hit  fuel 
ftrid  examination,  as  the  penning  them  affordJ 
they  would  have  been  disjointed  aiid  roving  onci 
Digby.— 

The  judges  hearing  with  applaufe,  at  th  e» 
Freed  him,  and  faid,  no  fool  fuch  hncs  ha 
penned.  Dtnb^ 

—Gentlemen  ftiould  extempore,  or  after  a  litti 
meditation,  fpeak  to  fome  fubjed  without /tf»«a 
of  any  thing.  /,<w>frr.— Should  I  publifh  the  praiu 
that  are  fo  well  peimed^  they  woulJ  do  honour  t 
the  pcrfons  who  write  them.  Addifon*-^ 
Twenty  fools  I  never  (aw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  ^»V, 
Defiring  I  fhould  ftand  their  friend.         S<m} 
PENAC,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  CiirJ 
9  miles  ESE.of  Civita  Borclla. 

PEN-EA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Monog^ 
nia  order,  belonging  ^p  the  Tetrandrise  clafs 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  wi^ 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  cah 
is  diphyllous;  the  corolia  is  campanulated ;  tl 
ftylc  quadranguhr ;  the  capfule  tetragonal,  quj 
drilocular,  and  o^ofpennous. 


PENA  GARCIA,'  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  B^ 
ra,  with  a  caftie.    It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  I 


1704 ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  allies,  heretj 
ed  from  it.  It  is  6  miles  E.  of  Jdanba  Vi:iha.  1^ 

6.  6.  W.  Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

^  •PENA) 
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•  PENAL,  adj.  [pemaly  Fr.  from  pema^  Lat.] 
I.  Dcoouocing  puniQiment ;  ena^ing  punifhment. 
-Cratilttdc  plants  fuch  generofity  in  the  heart 
of  min,  as  Hrall  more  effedually  incline  him  to 
irh«  is  brave  and  bfComi\)g  than  the  terror  of  a- 
By^liw.  Sotitb,  a.  Ufcd  for  the  purpofcsof 
fttusliicnr;  rii)ditH?e. — 

idamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.        Milton, 

•  PENALITY,  n  /.  [penaRte,  old  French.] 
L^cc&to  puniihment ;  condemration  to  pu- 
t-^wiL— Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  An- 
t^A^  and  fonje  unto  the  penality  of  contrary 

I  jfnnnions.  Brvwn. 

I     •  PENALTY,  n.  /.  [from  penattte,  old  French.) 

j  t  Panifhraent;  cenfurc;  judicial  inflidtion. — Po- 

I  Itralpowrr  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with  pe^ 

fti/tx;  of  death,  and  confequentiy  all  leis  pcnahiej^ 

fcr  pTfff rring  property.  Locke, — 

Wit  dreads  exile*  penalties  and  pains. 

DwiciaJ. 
%  Inrkitrnt  upon  non-performance.— 
I      Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
^    Wbo,  if  he  break,   thou  may'd  with  better 
face 
la^itefftnalty.  Sbak. 

PENAL VA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira;  9 
J»io  N.  of  Coimbni,  as  Mr  Cruttwcll  has  it,  but 
•J)r  Brookei  makes  it  8  miles  S.  of  it.  Lon.  8. 17. 
»V.  Lit.40.4.  N. 

'  (i.)  •PENANCE,  n./.  [penence,  old  Frenc^i ; 
fcr  ftmmce.]  Infli^ion  either  publick  or  pri- 
^  ^focd  as  an  expreflTion  of  repentance  for 

Afld  bitter  penance^  with  an  iron  whip, 

Wji  toot  him  once  to  difciple  every  day. 

Spenfer. 
Mew  her  up, 

Acd  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Shak, 
i-^No  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
i^f^  fb  ftraight  penance  to  expiate  his  firft  offence, 
^W  Jure  counfelled  him  to  have  given  over  the 
^ffait  of  his  right.  Bacon, — 
The  fcourgc 

I^norable,  and  the  torturing  hour 

^  as  to  penance.  Milton. 

r*A  Lorain  furgeon,  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
J»i^4greAt  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  bliftered, 
Sf^Wed  Kina  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  {harp 
*^hid.  TVmpZe. 

(MPimasck  is  a  punifhment,  either  volunta- 
^wwtpofcd  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a  per- 
fc^  committed.  Penance  is  one  of  the  feven 
P^icvents  of  the  Romifh  church.  Bcfides  faft- 
|%*^s,  abftinence,  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
Fl*al  conditions  of  penance,  there  are  others  of 
'teorc  particular  kind ;  as  the  repeating  a  cer- 
Jn  number  of  ave-marys,  patemofters,  and  cre- 
*=*»  rearing  a  hair  fhirt,  and  giving  one's  felf  a 
W^^  number  of  ftripes.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it 
*  Qftal  to  fee  Roman  Catholics  almolt  naked, 
^'^  with  chains  and  a  crofa,  and  lalbing  them* 
•JM  at  every  Hep. 

i^N-ANGLAS,  a  cape  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  N. 
*•  of  Ptmbrokdhirc  Lob.  4.  59,  W.  Lat.  51. 
-iy.N. 

PENATES,  in  Romao  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tu- 
*(ur  daticst  either  of  couoUies  or  particular 
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houfes ;  in  which  laft  fenfe  they  differed  in  ffbt; 
thing  from  the  lares.  See  Lares.  They  were 
properly  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  Trojans,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  wh6  gave  them 
the  title  of  penatej. 

PENAUTIER,  a  town  of  Fran«e,  in  the  dep.< 
of  Aude,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Languedoc ;  4 
miles  N»  of  CarcaiTone.  Lon.  %.  15.  £.  Lat.  43. 
18.  N. 

PENBRAY,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Wales, 
and  county  of  Caermarthen,  in  the  Briftol  Chan- 
nel ;  3  miles  S.  of  Kidwelly. 

PENBUGHTOE  Head,  a  cape  of  S.  Wales, 
on  the  N.  road  of  Pembrokelhire.  Lon.  5.  5.  E. 
Lat.  51.  ?6.  N. 

(1.)  PLNCAITLAND,  a  pari(h  of  Scotland, 
in  E.  Lothian,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare ;  4  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  3  broad. 
The  Tyne  divides  nearly  into  %  equal  parts.  The 
foil  is  wet  and  clayey,  and  the  old  mode  of  farm- 
ing prevails.  The  chmate  is  falubrvous ;  free« 
ftone  and  coals  abound ;  and  a  coal  engine  has 
been  eredted.  There  are  feveral  mineral  waters. 
There  arc  155  acres  under  ftrong  oaks,  and  birch  ; 
and  ly  under  foreit  trees.  Some  of  the  oaks  are 
above  s\  feet  thick.  At  Winton  Houfe  there  arc 
alfo  fome  fine  trees.  The  population,  in  1793, 
was  1033  ;  increafe  147  fince  1755.  There  are  8 
corn  and  barley  mills,  feveral  threihing  mills,  and 
3  for  lint,  &c.  befides  a  bleachfield. 

(a.)  Pencaitlakd,  Easter,    )   two  villages 

(3.)  Pencaitlamd,  Wester,  )  in  the  above 
parifh,  which,  with  thofe  of  Ni/bet  and  fVinton^ 
contained  511  inhabitants  in  1793. 

PENCARROW,  a  cape  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  Englifh  Channel ;  a  miles  £.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Fowey. 

^  PENCE,  n.  f.  The  plural  of  fefiny  ;  form- 
ed from  penniesy  by  a  contraction  uiual  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  colloquial  fpecch. — The  fame  fervant 
found  one  of  his  fellow-fervants,  which  owed  him 
an  hundred  pence^  and  took  him  by  the  throat. 
Mat. 

(i.)  ♦  PENCIL,  n.  f.  [penicUlum,  Latin.)  i. 
A  fmall  brufh  of  hair  which  painters  dip  m  their 
colours. — The  Indians  will  perfcdliy  reprcfent  in 
feathers  whatlbever  they  fee  drawn  with  peticiU. 
Htjlyn.^' 

Pencils  can  by  one  flight  touch  reftore 

Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden, 
Nature's  Tc^6y  pencil  paints  the  flow'rs. 

Dryden. 
—A  fort  of  pidures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours, 
as  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  very 
odd  figures.  Locke.-— 

The  faithful  pencil  has  defignM 

Some  bright  idea  of  the  mailer's  mind.  Pope. 
2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which  cut  to  a  pomt 
they  write  without  ink. — Mark  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  the  moft  confiderab<e  things  in  the  books 
you  defire  to  remember.  IVatts.  3.  Any  inftru- 
ment  of  writing  without  ink. 

(a.)  Pencils,  {§  i.  Def,  i.)  arc  of  various 
kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials ;  the  largelt 
forts  are  made  of  boars  briftles,  the  thick  ends  of 
which  are  bound  to  a  ftick,  bigger  or  iefs  accord- 
ing to  the  ules  they  are  defigned  for :  thefe,  whcu 

large, 
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tufjer  Site  called  brufhes.  The  finer  fori*  of  pen- 
cil are  made  of  caiiicUt  badgers*  aiid  fquirrels 
hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwans  ;  thefe  are  tied  at 
the  Upper  end  with  a  piece  of  ftrong  thread,  and 
inclofcd  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill.  All  good  pen- 
cils,  on  btibg  drawn  between  the  lips,  come  to  a 
fine  point. 

(3.)  Pescils,  for  drawing,  arc  made  of  long 
pieces  of  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  placed  iu  a 
groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cejar  5  on  which  other 
pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole  is  planed 
round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a  point» 
it  is  l^t  for  ufe. 

.  *  Tq  Pencil,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
paint. — 

Sinci  diftibnour  traflRcks  With  man's  nature. 

He  is  but  outfide  ;  pefidCi  figures  ai^ 

Ev'n  ftich  as  they  gfve  out.  Shah*, 

Nature  penc'tU  butterflies  on  flow'rs,    Hart^. 

FENCKUM,  a  town  of  Oermanf ,  in  Anterior 
Pomerania ;  \%  miles  SW.  of  Old  Stettin>  and  44 
NNW.  of  Cuftrin.  Lon.  31.  59.  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
53.  15.  N. 

(i.)  PENDA,  the  firft  king  of  Mcrcia,  founded 
that  kingdonrt,  A.  D.  616.  He  was  ki%d  by 
Ofwy,  K.  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  655.  Sec 
Mercia. 

(1.)  Penda.    See  Pemba,  N®  i. 

PENDALIUM,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus. 

(1.)  ♦  PENDANT.  If.  /.  {^pendanu  French.] 
I.  A  jewel  hanging  in  the  car. — 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear. 

«.  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. — 
The  fmiling  ftTidant  which  adorns  her  fo. 

fTaUer. 
3.  A  pendulum.  Obfolete. — To  make  the  fame 
petulant  f^  twice  as  fad  as  it  did.  Di^hj.  4.  A 
fmall  flat?  in  ihips. 

(a.)  Prkdants,  (§  i.def,  I.)  are  often  compof- 
cd  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  jewels. 

(3.)  Pendants,  in  heraldry,  parts  hanging 
down  from  the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  fix  at  rooft,  refembling  the  drops  in  ihe 
Doric  freeze.  Whrn  they  are  more  than  three, 
they  mud  be  fpecificd  in  blazoning. 

(4.)  Pendants  of  a  Ship,  are  thoft  ftreamers, 
or  long  colours,  which  are  Ipiit  and  divided  into 
two  parts,  ending  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head 
of  mafi«:,  or  at  the  yard-arm  ends. 

*  PENDENC£.«./.  {ixo^pendeoy  Lit.]  Slope- 
nefs ;  inclination.— The  Italians  give  the  cover  a 
graceful  pmtUnce  or  flopenefs.  Wotton, 

*  PENDENCY.  If./,  [irom pendeo^  Lat.]  Snf- 
penftf  ;  delay  of  decifion. — Nor  can  the  appellant 
ailefire  pendency  of  fuit.  Jlylifft. 

PENDENE-Vow,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
N.  coaft,  by  Morvath.  There  ife  here  an  nnfe- 
thomabhr  cave  under  the  earth,  intb  which  thefea 
flows  at  high  water.  The  cliffs  between  this  and 
St  Ivee  (hine  as  if  they  had  ftore  of  copper,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  abundance  within  land. 

PENDENNIS,  a  pcninfuU  of  Cornwall,  at  thf 
mouth  of  FalmoUth-haven»  a  mile  and  a  hatf  in 
compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIII.  erefttd  a  caftle, 
oppofite  to  that  of  St  Maw's,  which  he  Hkewife 
built.  It  was  fortified  by  Q.  EHzabeth,  and  ferv- 
cd  them  for  the  governor's  houfe.    It  is  one  of 
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the  largefl  ciflles  in  Britain,  and  is  builtoii  a  fiTj 
rock.  It  is  ftrongcr  by  land  than  St  Maw's,  b 
iug  regularly  fortified,  and  having  good  ui 
workf. 

♦PENDENT,   adj.    \ pendens,    Latin j    fn 

write  ffcndoiiti  from  the  Fncnch.]     i.  Hanging. 

With  ribbons  pendent^  flaring  about  her  hea 

SU 
Dcfperate  lady  near  a  purling  flrcam. 
Or  iov<:r  pendent  on  a  willow  tree*  PbH[ 

a.  Jutting  over.— 

A  pendc-nt  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  Sh 
J.  Supported  above  the  grouitd. — 
A  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vexM  ahyft.  MUt 

PENDERACHIA.    See  Paphlaoonia. 
PEN-DINAS,  a  capic  of  Wales,  on  the 
coail  of  St  Bride's  Bay.    Lon.  5. 10.  W.  Lax, 
4«.  N. 

*  PENDING,  n.  /.  [pendente  lite.]  Depn 
ing  ;  remaining  yet  undecided. — A  perfon,  pr 
ing  fuit  with  the  dioccCsm,  fliaii  be  defended  in  1 
poflcfliori.  yiyiijfe, 

(i.)  PENDLETON,  a  cowity  of  S.  C^roli 
in  Wafliington  diftriift,  boimded  N.  by  Gie 
ville,  E.  by  I^urens  Co.  SE.  by  Abbeville,  S,  7 
W.  by  the  Savannah,  which  divides  it  from  4 
oreia.  It  contained  3734  citizens,  and  834  fla 
in  1795.  The  furface  is  partly  hilJy,  but  itrX 
The  court  houfe  is  js  miles  W.  of  Cambridge 

(1.)  P£NDLiTON»  a  mountainous  county 
Virginia ;  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  R;ind<»| 
NE.  by  Hardy,  E.  by  Rockingham,  and  SW.j 
Bath  counties.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and  30  brcK 
and,  in  1795,  contained  2306  citizens,  aod 
flaves.  It  is  watered  by  the  S.  branch  of  the 
tomac.    Prankford  is  the  capital. 

♦  PENDULOSITY.       )    n.  /.  [from   p^^ 

*  PENDULOUSNESS.  5   hus.]    The  Itat^ 
hanging ;  fufpenfion. — His  flender  legs  he  cticir 
ed  by  riding,  that  is,  the  humours  defcended 
on  their  pcndulofity,  Brovfn, 

♦  PENDULOUS,  adj.  [pendulus,  Lat.]  Ha 
ing;  not  fuppnrtedbelow- — 

All  the  plajTues,  that  in  Xht  penduhm  aur 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faultSrlight  on  thy  da^ 
ters.  Sbak. 
— Bellerophon's  horfe,  fram'd  of  iron,  and  p|  j 
between  two  loadfiones  with   wings  expan* 
h^VQ  penduhus  in  the  air.  JB/itf<*;».— The  grii'^ 
are  funiiflied  with  three  roots,  and  in  the  tij 
iaw  often  four,  becaufe  thefc  arc  pmdui^ut^    \ 
(i.)  •  PENDULUM.  #1./  Ipendidus,  Lat:, 
dnJey  Fr.]  Any  weight  hung  fo  as  that  it  tn^j 
fily  fwing  backwards  and  forwards,  of  whicli 
great  law  is,  that  its  ofcillations  are  alvrayv 
formed  in  equal  time. — 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  fb  handle  'em. 

That  tlie  vibration  of  this  pendtdam  j 

Shall  make  all  taylors  yards  of  one  ' 

•  Unanimous  opinion.  fhi^^i 

(a.)  ^  Pendulum  is  a  vibrathir  body  ^tli|:ri 

ed  from  a  fixed  point.    For  the  hiftory  of  t^i 

vcntion,  fee  Clock,  f  %.    The  theory  of  tli^ 

dulum  depends  on  that  of  the  inch'ned    ^) 

Hence,  to  underiland  the  nature  of  the  peililu ; 

it  will  bo  aeotOery  to  pMmHc  fone  of.the  |»r^} 
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k^  iT  thji  phi<r ;  reterrir:^;  tiowever,  to  Ikclin- 

fi  PU5<?,  nJ  M'^CHAN-ICS,  Purt  II.  Sr^,   IV. 

fr  :ij:  dfmoniln'Joii.    I.  Let  AC  (/^.  1.  Pltte 

vCiXXJI.)  be  in  inclined  plane,  AB  its  pcrpen- 

c;ir  hfljctit,  and  D  any  heavy  bo<ly  :  then  the 

JK.  ffftjch  impt'ls  fhe  body  D  to  ddcend  along 

ti'^lcIi^sd  pla-'e  AC,  is  to  the  abfoliitc  fjrcc  of 

fTujT  M  the  hei^'ht  of  tlic  plane  A  B  U  to  its 

iailiAC;  and  the  n:\orion  of  the  body  will  be 

dmly  accelerated.     II.  The  velociiy  acquired 

■rt  given  time  by  a  bo«iy  dcfcending  on  an  in- 

f»:pUnc  .\C,  is  to  the  velocity  acquired  h\  the 

irr^cby  a  body  falling  freely  and  per|;vP.di- 

Cbnjfisthc  height  of  tiie  plane  AB  to  its  le;v  :h 

aJ.  Thefinjl  velocities  will  be  the  fame;  ihc 

^  litfkrihcd  will  be  in  the  fime  j-atio  ;  and 

IW  dmrt  ot  defcription  are  as  the  fpaces  defei  Ibed 

E  Ifibody  dcfcend  along  fcvcml  contiguv)us 

ftfics,  AB,  BC,  CD,  (fig.  1.)  the  final  velocity, 

■£->,  that  at  the  point  D,  will  he  equal  to  the 

fcil  velocity  in  delcendin^  through  the  perpendi- 

A£,  the  perpendicular  heights  bein^'  eniial. 

t.  if  thele  planes  be  fuppofed  indefiiiitcly 

vA  numerous,  they  may  be^  conceived  to 

BBicurrc;  and  therefv>re  the  final  vciocity  ac- 

^  'byi  txxly  in  defcendin^  through  any  curve 

Tiii  be  equal  to  the  fin^  vciocity  acquired  in 

•nj  through  the  planes  AB,'  BC,  CD,  or 

'ttfiffldffcending  through  AE,  the  perpendi- 

fcf^ts  being  equal.     IV.  If  from  the  upper 

tffcarmity  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  a 

J  card  be  drauTi,  the  time  of  defceut  along 

Art  will  he  equal   to  the  time  of  defcent 

^(ktk Vertical  diameter;  and  therefore  the 

^^^^ deferent  through  all  cords  in  the  f^me 

Ikfcm  from  the  extremity  of  the  vtiti- 

fetcr,  u-ill  ix:  equal.      V.  The  times  of 

of  tv.o  bodies    through   two  planes  e- 

j^t]<rTittd  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 

tf^hs  of  the  planes.     U,  iuftead  of  one 

^^  be  compofed  of  fcveral  conti^nioua 

^'ar^y  placed,  the  timoi  of  defcent  along 

]iliaesv.i]|  he  in  the  fimc  ratio.     Hence,  al- 

^tnne^  of  defcribing  fimilar  arches  of  circles 

■^placed  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 

ajTtns  of  the  arches.     VI.  The  (ame  thiijgs 

pyi  ^h  rcjcard  to  bodies  projected  up. 

U^cthcr  they  afcend  upon  incli(icd  planes 

^^<r  arcbee  of  circles.    T\ie  point  or  nxit 

*'hp)n  of  a  pendulum  is  that  point  about 

^prrfbrm*.  its  vibrations,  or  from  which  k 

^hL    The  cmtre  of  ofciUatha  is  a  ;^oJnt  in 

^  -  iJ!  the  matter  in  a  pendulum  were  col^ 

•  »▼  force  applied  at  this  centre  would  ge- 
^  ume  atigulir  velocity  in  a  given  time  as 
6f  f'lrce  when  applied  at  the  centre  of  gra- 
Tfcf  Icn^b  of  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the 

ft  b«\.  fcn  the  axia  of  fufpcnfion  and  centre 
^•3n.  Let  PN  {fig,  3.)rcprefcnl  a  ptndu- 
51.TKICQ  from  the  point  P ;  if  the  lovver  part 
"^f  pendulum  be  raifed  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it 
*U(rvu  ^avity  defcend  through  the  cixcu- 
•AN,  ind  will  have  acquired  the  fame  ve- 

*  the  peiot  N  that  a  body  would  accjuire 
S  pcfpcadicularly  from  C  to  N,  and  will 
Nr  ta  |o  off  with  that  velocity  in  th^  tan- 


gout  ND;  but  being  prevented  by  the  toA  of 
cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  B,  wbeiv* 
lofuijj  ail  its  vciocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  dtrjvn4 
tlirough  the  arch  BM,  and,  having  acquired  the 
fame  velochy  as  befon^,  will  afcend  to"  A.  In  ihi? 
maimer  it^will  continue  its  motion  forward  -^ijd 
backward  along  tlie  .^rch  AN15,  which  is  called  art 
ofcWaiory  or  'vibratory  motion ;  and  each  fwing  i$ 
called  a  *vibratto^u  Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vi- 
brates in  very  fmnll  circular  arche'*,  tiie  times  of 
vibration  may  be  coiifidcrcd  as  equal,  whatever  J^e 
the  proportion  of  the  arches.  Let  PN  (/^?.  4.) 
be  a  pendulum ;  the  time  of  dcfcribing  tiic  a;  cU 
AB  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of  defcrihhlg  jCD  > 
thcfv"  arches  bci»ig  (uppufcil  very  fniall.  Join  AN> 
CN;  then  fiuce  the  times  oi  dcfc^*nt  alou^  all 
cords  in  the  fune  circles,  drawn  from  ore  extre- 
mity of  the  vertical  diameter,  aretqi'.al ;  therefore 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  conlequentl/  theri*  dou- 
bles, will  be  defcribcd  in  the  fame  timc.j  but  thq 
arches  AN,  CN  beit^g  fuppofed  very  l.iiall,  will 
therefore  be  nearly  equal  lo  their  cords :  hciTce 
the  times  of  vibrations  in  tha-  arches  will  bt*  near- 
ly equal.  Prop.  II.  Pendulums  which  are  of  4^^i]ie 
fame  length  vibrate  in  tlic  fimc  tiuic,  whatever  btf 
the  proportion  of  their  weights-  This  fullo\yg 
from  thL  property  of  gravity,  which  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to  its  iner#i 
tia.  When  the  vibration?^  of  pendulums  are  con)- 
pared*  it  is  always  underload  that  the  pendulum* 
defcribe  either  fimilar  finite  arcs,  or  arcs  ot  Cva- 
ncfcent  magnitude,  uniefs  the  contrary  is  mcii-* 
tioncd.  Prop.  HI.  tf  a  pendulum  vibratts  ii»  the 
(iuall  arc  of  a  cugle,  the  Ume  of  one  vibration  ia 
to  the  time  of  a  body*3  falling  pcroendicularly 
tlirough  half  the  length  of  tlie  pendulum  as  thd 
circumference  of  a  ciiclc  is  to  its  dlnmeten  Let 
PE  [fiy.  5.)  be  the  pendulum  which  defciibcs  the 
arch  AN C  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  j  let  PN 
be  peipL-ndieidar  to  the  hoiizon,  and  d;aw  the 
cords  AC,  AN  ;  take  the  :irc  £  c  inhnhcly  fm.i!l^ 
and  draw  ETG,  ^/y  perpendiculaf  to  PN,  or  pa*.- 
ralkl  to  AC ;  dcfeiibe  the  fcmicirclc  BGN,  and 
draw<-^,  irs  prrpendicular  to  EG:  now  jet  /=d 
time  of  derc'.iidir.g  tlu"ough  the  diameter  2  PN,  or 
through  the  cord  AN:  Then  tlie  velocities  gai.icd 
by  falling  through  aPN,  and  by  the  pendulum'^ 
defrending_  tlaough  the  arch  At,  will  be  as 
y^2l^  and  \^hi:  ;  and  the  fpace  defcribed  in  thei 
time  /,  after  the  fall  through  iPN,  is  4l^N.  But 
the  times  aic  a6  the  fpaces  divided  by  the  veloci-* 
lies. 

Tlicrcfc^e^^--  or  . v^zPN UiiJ^i  time  of 

/  X  E^ 
defcribine  E  e  = — ~— — c^r^r==:    But  in  the  fimilar' 

^  2v/iPNxlU-.     . 

triangles  PEF,  Zar,  anA  ICGF,  Qgs^    As  fEzi 

VV 
FN;£F;:Ef  :ifr=  pj^  X  E^;     And  KG^ 

j^  X  Og.    Butfr=d 

EF         ^        FG  , 

G  j;  therefore  px^  X  ^e  =Vif  X  Gg.     Hencd 


RD:FO::G^:C/  = 


PN 
KDxEF 


g.    And  by  fubfUtuting  Ihii 
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value  of  E<r  ii>  the  former  equadon,  vcc  have  the 

time  of  dcfcnbihg  E  ^  =: ^-  ■   t 

aKDxEFXy^BFXzPN; 

6ut  by  the  nature  of  the  chx:le  FG=^BFxFN, 

andEF=-/PN+i>FxFN.    Hence,  by  fubftitu- 
tion   we   obtain   the   time  of  defcribing  E  <r  = 

fXPNX\/BFxFNxG.? 

aKDx^/p^PFXFNxVBFxi;PN  = 
/XyPNxG^    ^ /Xy/aPNxG  <?• 

aKOXv^PN+PFX-ZT""  4KDXv^N+i'F" 
/Xv/iPN 


=.BNXV'2PN=^^^^'  ^"'  ^^'  "^  ^'* 
mean  quantity  for  all  the  arches  Ggy  is  nearly  e- 
qual  to  Klv  ;  For  if  the  fcmicirlc  defcribed  on* the 
diameter  I5N,  which  correfjwnds  to  the  whole 
arch  AN,  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
t(\\\dX  arches  Og,  &c.  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  KF 
will  be  equal  to  as  many  times  NK  as  there  are 
arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  Gg.    Therefore 

4U    *•  c  Ji  r    'X-       T,        /Xv'iPN 

the  time  of  dcfcnbing  E  e  — 

X  G^ 

aich  AED  =f 


"aBNx^aPN-NK 
Whence  the  time  of  delcribing  the 

/Xi/2PN 

XBGN;  and 


aBNx^aPN— NK 
the   time  of  defcribing   the  whole  arch   ADCi 
Or  the  time  of  one  vibration,  is  =: 

/X\/2PN 

:^:^Vi?^m^ '^^^'    But  when  the 

airch  ANC  k  very  fma^l,  NX  vamn.es,  and  then 
the  time  ofjibration  in  a  very  fmali  arc  is 


^X^^^^3^j,^,^^3EGN 


"aBNXv^IPN ^'^'BN"-     ^'"^' 

if  /  be  the  time  of  defcent  through  a  PN;  then 
fince  the  fpaces  defcribed  arc  as  the  fquarcs  of  the 
times,  \  t  w  ill  be  the  time  of  defcent  through  \ 
PN :  therefore  the  diameter  BN  is  to  the  cinTum- 
fcrence  2BGN,  as  {he  time  of  falling  through  half 
the  length  of  the  pendukim  is  to  the  time  of  one 
tibration.  Proi>.  IV.  The  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  feconds  is  to  t^^-ici:  the  fpace  through 
<vhich  a  body  falls  in  one  fecomi,  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  a  chcle  is  to  the  fquare  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Let  d  =r  diameter  of  a  circle  =  i 
e  =  circumference  rr  3*i4i59>  ^c.  t  tothe  time  of 
one  vibration,  and  p  the  length  of  the  corref^nd- 
ing  pendulum  5  then  by  laft  propofition  (idii  \"'x 

j^  time  of  falling  through  half  the  \tT.^  of  the 

pendulum.  Let  s  nr  fj(!>acc  dctcribed  by  a  body 
falling  perpendicularly  in  the  firft  fecoiid;  then 
finc6  the  fpaces  defcriii>ed  are  in  the  fubduplj- 
catc  ratio  6f  tfee  times  of  defcription,  therefore 

t"  :  ~: :  s/7  i  ^/\p.    Hence  t^  :  d* : :  u  ip.    it 

has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 

5ii®  a  body  falls  about  16*  11  feet  in  the  firft  fe.  . 

cond :  hence  the  length  »f  a  pendulum  vibrating    A  X  j^f  and  /=^/>  x-    That  is,  the  f( 

feconds  in  that  latitude  is  =:==^l=r»=:  7  fi.^     '""  "  ^ 

3-i4i59f        •*  ^^ 
3-174  inches.    Prop.  V*  The  times  of  the  vibra- 
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tions  of  twr»  pendulums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  c  rcl< 
are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  Tengths  of  th 
peudulums.  Let  PN,  PO  ( fig.  6.)  be  two  pcmij 
lums  vibrating  in  the  fiinilar  arcs  AB,  CD;  i 
time  of  a  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  istoti 
time  of  a  vibral!i)n  of  the  pendulum  PO  in  fiilxfl 
plicate  ratio  of  PN  to  PO.  Since  the  arcs  A^ 
CO  arc  fimilar  and  fimilarly  placed,  the  time 
dtfcpnti^hvough  AN  will  be  to  the  time  of  dtfcd 
throu^i  CO  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  AN 
CO:  but  the  times  of  delccnt  through  the  w 
AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  half  the  timcfrof  vibi 
tion  of  the  penduliuns  PN,  PO  refpedivd 
irwnce  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  P 
in  the  arch  A3  is  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  U 
pendulum  PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  fubd 
plicate  ratio  of  AN  to  CO:  and  fince  the  S 
I'N,  PO  are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  arcs  A 
CO,  therefore  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pend 
lum  PN  will  be  to  the  time  of  vibration  ofl 
pendulum  PO  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  P3B 
PO.  If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibratky 
coiJs  be  39-174  inches,  then  the  kngth  of  a  rt 
dulum  vibrating  half  feconds  will  be  9*793  inoj 
For  I'' ;  y' : :  y^j^i  74 :  V'at;  and  i :  i  : :  39-17^ 
Hence  x  =  ^2221  =  9-793.      Prop.  VL    TB 

4 
length  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the  lame  ti 
m  different  places,  will  be  as  the  forces  of  gra^ 
For  the  velocity  generated  in  any  given  time  k 
rectly  as  the  force  of  gravitv,  ajid  inverfelya* 
quantity  of  matter.  (See  Meghan  res,  P.I,  &^ 
Now  the  matter  Ix-ing  fuppofed  the  fame  in  1 
pendulums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of  gra^ 
and  the  fpace  pafled  through  in  a  given  time, 
be  as  the  velocity ;  that  is,  as  tlic  gravity.    , 
Since  the  lengths  of  pendulum*  vibrating  lA 
feme  time  in  fmall   arcs  are  as  the  gravi'- 
forcesj  and  as  gravity  increafes  with  the  lal 
on  account  of  the  fpheroidaJ  figure  of  the 
and  its  rotation  about  its  axis ;  hence  the  ' 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  a  given  time  v 
variable  with  the  latitude,  and  the  lame 
km  will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer  it  is  ca 
the  equator.    Prop.  VII.   the  time  of  viw 
of  pendulums  of  the  fame  length,  adcd  M\ 
different  forces  of  gravity,  aic  reciprocally 
fijuare  roots  of  the  forces.     For  when  the 
IS  given,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  and  . 
and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  any  given  force 
the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.     Ikncc 
lengths  of  pendulums  are  a*  the  forces  and 
fquaresof  the  times  of  falling  through  tliem. 
tliefe  times  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  times 
bration ;.  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums 
the  forces  and  t4ie  fquarcs  of  the  times  of 
tion.     Therefore,  Vv  hen  the  lengths  are  giv 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  - 
times,  and  the  times  of  vibration  reciproc- 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  forces.    Car.  Let  A  zzic 
of  pendulum,  g  =  force  of  gravity,  and  /  =: 
of  vibration.    Then  fince>  =  .gx  A    liem 


different  places  arc  dircetiy  as  the  lengths  of 
pendulums,  and  inverfelyas  the  fquare  root 
the  times  of  vibration  \  and  the  times  of  vi 
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twa  re  feiSlfas  the  fquare  roots  of  the  lengths 
U"  :lc  pcndul^inut  and  inverfcly  as  the  ftjuare 
lujiioi  liur  ^raTiUting  forces.  Prop.  VIII.  A 
^ojyn  ttiiich  ^iijrates  in  the  arch  of  a  cy- 
c*^  L<tk:nbc>  the  ^rcatcft  and  leall  vibrations 
i;t5c  U3if  tiiDc.  This  pruperty  is  demonitratcd 
t.jt^aiup'^oiitjon  tiiat  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
pklim  is  concentrated  in  a  point :  but '  this 
OBL  tite  place  in  atiy  really  vibrating  body ; 
j(ckn  uc  penduium  is  of  tinite  magnitude. 
Ax  ii  QJ  poiiit  gi\cn  in  poliliv>n  which  dc- 
tos-k.  tU.'  length  of  the  pentluluia ;  on  the  con- 
fc»j  iijcccatre  of  ufcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
t*r  fnact  iii  liie  given  body»  wheii  defcribirg 
ifercat  parts  of  tiic  tra^fl  it  moves  through,  but 
*fticuntmaaJjy  be  moved  in  refpcifl  of  the  pendu- 
^  toiai  uiinng  its  vii^ration.  'I'his  circumftance 
prcTtrwid  2ny  general  determination  of  the 
c/tiimtijn  ia  a  cycloidai  arc,  except  in  the 
^jiiifycdli:  referred  to.  There  are  many  other 
fccici  wlikh  concur  in  rcnclei  ing  the  appHca- 
Itif  tfeis  cuivc  to  the  vibration  of  pendulums 
ipd  r.>i  iljc  meafures  of  time  the  fourcc  of  cr- 
iiii  pater  than  tliofe  which  by  its  peculiar 
l?ct)  It  ii intended  to  obviate;  aod  it  is  now 
Ifciydiluied  in  practice.  Although  the  times 
i^^n  of  a  pendulum  in  different  aiches  be 
y^jail,  yet  from  what  has  been  Gid,  it  will 
ar,  M  if  the  ratio  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  archci 

t^utcft  be  coniiderable,  the  vibrations  will 

pwned  io  different  times ;  and  the  difference, 
^pfciiJ,  will  become  fenfible  in  the  courfe 
kf  norc  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  aArono- 
•ppofcs,  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to 
^icixc  of  ribratioq;  which  ii  different 
[tUdtfciibed  by  the  pendulum  when  the 
ffapstime,  there  a  coire^ftioR  muit  be  ap- 
to  ike  time  ihown  by  tlie  clock.  This  cor- 
BtfiprtCed  in  ieconds  of  time,  will  be  equal 
f  ^  of  tliree  times  the  difference  of  the 
f  flf  the  given  arc,  and  of  that  of  the  arc  de- 
d  by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps 
tlidir  arcs  being  cxpreffcd  in  degrees ;  and 
di  will  the  dock  gain  or  lofc  according  as  the 
» tkf:  zrche*  is  Icfs  or  greater  than  the  fc- 
Toas,  if  a  clock  keeps  time  when  tlie  pen- 
tfintes  in  an  arch  of  3^,  it  will  lofe  lo^ 
kdaly  in  an  arch  of  4  degrees.  For  4* — 3' 
=  7  X  4  =  lo^  feconds.  The  length  of  a 
*^  rod  Incrcalcs  with  heat ;  and  the  quan- 
tf  opasfion  anfwcring  to  any  given  degree  of 
TapcrimenuUy  found  by  means  of  a  pyro- 
;fe  ?if|iOM£TER  ;)  but  the  degree  of  heat 
J  Ri*cn  time  is  Oiown  by  a  thermometer: 
^*jt  inilrument  (hould  be  placed  within  the 
«fc  at  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
^  tbc  pendulum ;  and  its  height,  for  this 
U  Ihoaki  be  examined  at  leait  orvcc  a  day. 
2?*  table  conftrudted  to  exhibit  the  daily 
fcj  of  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  clock 
*^S  toc?tiy  probable  height  of  the  thermo- 
2  ^  corrdponding  corre^ion  may  be  ob- 
[r^  i«  aUb  oeccflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
^^  of  the  thermometer  during  the  inter- 
Pttobc  ufed.  In  Six's  thermometer  this 
*>!  be  eafily  obtained  ;  but  in  therraome- 
-  ^i«  ejsnmqii  cuo»tra<ition  it  will  be  mor« 
^^l»aoU  ikis  mean,    li  has  been  found,  by 
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repeated  experiments,  that  a  brafs  rod  -equal  in 
length  to  a  fecond  pendulum  will  expand  or  con- 
trad  one  loocdth  part  of  an  inch  by  a  change  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  and  lincc  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum, 
hence  an  expanfion  or  contradion  of  one  iccodth 
part  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly  to  one  lecor-d 
daily :  therefore  a  change  of  one  degree  in  the 
thermometer  will  occafion  a  difference  in  the  rate 
of  the  dock  equal  to  one  fecond  daily^  Whence, 
if  the  clock  be  io  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  $5^9  it  will  lole  10  fecond  $ 
daily  when  the  thermometer  is  at  65°,  and  gain 
as  much  when  it  is  at  45°.  Hence  the  daily  va- 
liation  of  the  rate  of  the  clock  from  fummer  to 
winter  wiil  be  very  confidcrable.  It  is  true  in» 
deed  that  mod  pindulums  have  a  nut  or  regula- 
tor at  the  lower  tnd,  by  which  the  bob  may  be 
raifcd  or  lowered  a  determinate  quantity ;  and 
therefore,  while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
the  fame,  the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  unifonri. 
But  fincc  the  fiate  of  the  weather  is  e\'er  variable, 
and  as  it  is  impoffiWe  to  be  raifmg  or  lowering  th<» 
bob  of  the  pendulum  at  every  change  of.the  tlier« 
mometer,  therefore  the  correction  formerly  men- 
tioned is  to  be  applied.  This  corredion,  however, 
is  in  feme  meafurc  liable  to  a  iiliall  dtgrce  of  un- 
certainty ;  and  in  01  der  to  avoid  it  alto^iether,  ft- 
veral  contrivances  liave  Ixen  propofed  by  con- 
fiiuding  a  pendulum  of  difTerent  materials,  and 
fo  difpofing  them  that  their  effccls  may  be  in  op- 
pofite  dircdtions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each 
other;  and  thtis  the  pendulum  will  continue  of 
the  fame  length.    See  N*  6,  7,  8. 

(3.)  Pendulum,  Angular,  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  or  legs  like  a  fedtor,  and  is  fufpendtd  bv 
the  angular  point.  This  pendulum  was  invented 
with  a  view  to  diminifli  the  length  of  the  common 
pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  prefer\'e  or 
even  increafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In  this  pen- 
dulum, the  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  legs  and  on  the  angle  contained  betweeo 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  of  vi- 
bration increafmg  with  the  angle.'  Hence  a  p>cn- 
dulum  of  this  conftrudior  ma/  be  made  to  ofcil- 
late  in  any  given  time.  At  the  lower  extremity 
of  each  leg  of  the  pendulum  is  a  ball  or  bob  as 
ufual.  It  may  be  eafily  fhown,  that  in  this  kin<^ 
of  a  pendulum,  the  fqw^.res  of  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion are  as  the  fe cants  of  half  the  angle  .contained 
by  the  legs :  hence  if  a  pendulum  of  this  conftruc- 
tlon  vibrates  half  feconda  when  its  legs  are  clofe, 
it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  (he  legs  are  o- 
pcned,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  151®  %{', 

(4.)  Pendulum,  Conical,  or  Circular,  is  fo 
calkd  from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  ftring  or 
ball  of  the  pendulum.  This  pendulum  was  inr 
vented  by  Mr  Huygens,  aixl  alio  claimed  by  Dr 
Hook.  To  underiland  the  principles  of  this  penr 
dulum,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  prcmife  the  follow- 
ing lemma,  I'iz.  the  times  of  all  the  circular  revo- 
lutions cf  a  hea^7  globular  body,  revolving  wiihiu 
an  inverted  hollow  paraboloid,  will  Ik:  equal  what- 
ever be  the  radii  of  the  circles  defcribed  by  that 
body.  To  conflrud  the  pendulum,  therefore,  fo 
that  its  ball  may  always defcrll>e  its  revolutions  io 
&  paraboloid  fuiface,  i*  ^'ill  be  ncctHary  that  tl.c 
Y  2  rod 
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fodot  tlic  T>cr'lii]a'-.i  W  H- xibl-.*,  .•^r''   thn*    il  l-v  .t  v.'.;.i;i..ti  p(  n,!  i'-t.-m.  coir.i  oVu  of  iuPv  rr^i-.  fttt 

fi.:l";; ended  in  l'i:c*i  a  •■•  i-'nc'.'   ;^   .(*  10. m  th,-  ,^x.>.  ,:,,,i  Ur.v-  .tit< : ,  ,.u  i-'.     T.-c  u\t.  waiter  v^  vl>.  Al; 

IwU  or  ti>(.- ^^i^.^n  p;:i-.-.GoL'i.  f^/rt^--,  i*."  i'.' i  1  v/— .  *;.)  CD,  v^j  ich  ,1'.'  oi"  It.  -1,  atr  T'.'jit.'-u'i  10  the  cn.ii 

}>inio':  nf   K  in'"ncd  hv  'Ijc  l..t.  -.vl-.e..   i:i  chv  triii  I'-i;,    •:,.•■,   OH,  m'v  ot"  br;:!",  a*;;!   ^ic  V:;ittT^.(j! 

c!  iiiL  clo^L;  .-i:;d  ;« 'i.iivit  i...(l  lUcl  pt^it  at  ii  w.j-  i!-,,   ..••.i    :..•,;■  !;!>,  p.-  J    ,:>  ,:.l    !c>\r.t'.   Lipp<r  U 

vin,:  in  an   ;<>;,tie  ]^;vot,  lo   ic.u^rr  l,'i'  u...' i  .1;  .is  ],';.    '1  he  V'^'^*  ^^'''    \\  :m;  n  '.i>^  n:  v  o.  iUcl,  Ard  .ii 

frer  :i-  prH^bic.      ^:('^v,  'v-l  a  b-   >«-oi:i:cd  L!  -Il  {'.c  iv\'r,(u  i^  l! 

p  id  ;!:.:n   v  :ill   {'^"•'-^-■"   <.^^*-   rcvoli'ion   b:  a  iV-  y.^s  ;vvb,i(\  i. 

co'.'U-  :  r.c  n  rlu*  pr.rabo'.'li.  Ib'bK:-:  ir  riovcs  i'l  ni.,;l  r..'r  ibr-n;,  ,i 


i  G 


and  MS.. 


*Ihc- 


c'»ni.-.n\':   hrJt   fc 


hibiiM.    Lci  V'  r.c 


tr..  b-c  u..  oi' ihf-  ii/irabt;'-.  ".U.C,  a:ui  -b^  n  c  ..  /.., 
ol"  a   C'>rii)T;>^tn    r*  bu"  iir»un;    p;  ivinb.m.      At   n.c 


A  ct'th.:  Vf.:<.-,  ]ct  a  il m  j.inrr  ,M->  b;    'v.-td      p,\i^.",./  .  rl    b...:  (_\M-.'i.-,    i;j/!  , 


,lial  Tv  '  b«.a.);  o  Itrai 
!k-  »■•..>)"-  T)U(^c--  I-.v  r  il  l.M;  an 
tn  \^  birli  liic  l>ill  <>T  lit  ^  :rdl 
|:m  ;s  •:'::(••'.  <1,  is  rii'tKrr.brb  troni  t!t  C!^>iV  yi^ 
1-M.  ai:-i  ]vii'f-.  tr.-r  V  ifioui.h  a  pe  rioi  a  on  1 
c.!-  b  c,*  -r.c  nri  b:r  bis,  Mi».  l-^'ti  lh!..hl>. 
litu-ii  u:   tbv   i;;cb,   it    ;„  ^-.a'.^.v.:    bat,  by  Ik  u 


at  one  end.  a':^.d  ai  bbc  oi'ici'-ri'i  b»  K(  il  h^  -.il 
cd  u.  :\  I  li  o:-  ar;p.  b.p)  r.-7pr:;b.icM]lar  to  JJVlj  ; 
1(-  wluv-b  U  ]:•  ti>xa  a^  ll"-  po.nr  J>.  'Via  tb; 
of  thr  jbaN'  AB  ir.  thji  ct  the  cvo'iirt'  of  tue  :jr.- 
parabola   MKb.     '1 


.    d^a*^■lc^;cd  Ui  Jl,  v.illdLibtr.d 

fiiicj  thri'f;  ifjbis  aiiL"   .x{>;imicil  f-y  tbc  Umc 
ihr  iMTii'-.  I brcv-  LO  wi.l  oTibMui  Jibly  bt  nf 
:i!id  Miepf'Tf  ,bri<,-e  tvvoi.r->.t  ihhUj  hut  t 


parabola    MKb.     'bbir  tvp.a'jeii   of  this   c-v<>ij-,,     tbcb'  rod.,  ar^  :ti*"o  r>:p.Jk!'d,  I've  en.  t ,  bar  UH 
beint:   alio   thai   of  lla.-   kiib^idb^.d   parab;)!.'.,    ts     dLicciid  ;  and  by  rh^-  f;.par*bvi   of  the  t\v(y> 

_  „      •         J  I .. .;      .       T  Ti  1    .. .:  i  I     \ 11     ^.,*:». 


rue  .s  1!h   par.   LM  will   ht  rad-d   a  niiantitjj 
,,,,  -  bciciit  I0  i.uu.'a  .act   'dif  vypa'/ba ';  r?  ihc  " 

ii>c\i.V~2y.  Ini!  iNralc  ix'zni'—'?':  h<.ncc  v'^d      ""'•     ^VN-ia.-  it  !^  olixa  a^,  ibat  t!  l  vbcd 

ibci  lud-  iMi.  iiH.iraie  t'.c   lc:abd,  ot  iht  {X! 


■.v'=:v'.— I «.(  '^^^■•?::ip;  then  P.v^— v",  and  in  tie 


FS  and  A-riPv'-.  — --/>-v'-;:r:d^t   diuaiice  of  ibe     i;nn   'n   liul  wtadur,  a!>d   In  dimiinih  it 


f  KMi.s  from  tl.r  vcitt'x  A.— !'•;  ab^  ir.i:  ;:  tin:  'abi" 
of  A-,  tilt  oidin.b  •  (/f  11  '^  C[\\\r  ;t-  .,-  b^  b  ;  n  :  ; 
nn(i  luncc  It  n>;iv  b^  ♦  b  ]y  O; 'k\  ».  'J  b-  br  . 
of  tbt:  ))ciidi;'iijr.  lanil  b:.  *>:  b:d;  a  lo'n.di  b.U 
'^^h'rn  oiic  ♦.'»'(!  '-  i~\y.<-''  .if  B.  b  i:>)\  lu  '>«r  ic 
plater  AP-  Mnd  tb' n  fMa.:  pM  prirb'.nib  ^ii  iicn^. 
1%  fo  Iba*  th«'  -jcn'r-  of  th«  !Ht<  '^'^\  br  ,;t  K 
id^riutnft.  M'.:v,  ^h:  v.t;-  i^f!  b^-m;  ]-i'  - 
iiiotion,  t]i:r  bad  g'  tin.  pn;:dnn;'p  \^:::  ['-.'.■' 
fvaatc,  ar»il  Ibercby  -  •:  .:a\c  a  ccrb.itr^  .;  n.'  r 
v.b'C'i   vviil    ciirv   il   ou:    b. < an    tb.    a,.i     l-     1   : 


7,  nn  F,  \>'h<n-'     d  uiii  ciid 


b-u. 


,  a" 


^  tbr  b...-   Ml 


.:[■''  O;  n.     v>n^  .>< 
iiAvinr  a  I'tt.b.!!) 


)i    a  il 

b  :->^" 


traOT'OTi  (>r  rn,  vi 
b-  .•:i.^'-  '^'  t  nn 
i'^  n  t:  "n.ltv  %ni 
\\  o   d    Cc.'bb   /a'/.:. 

b.-.K^    v/.on;  b-:,. 
"iv,,../  .  :•!  a  i ,  ;rs~b 
f  0   ;.»..p'n*y  -  /  ..i 
,'  '"Mib  u''  i>>rpb    \ 
Ttr-d.  ;'  ca  b  .      T'l   ] 


u\    \. 


\  . 


i..c  pr* 


!  r' .; '  *   ",  «^n !  \  '  e:  ■  1  ^  ?  o  b ! .  1  •  1  r 
;.b.  d  i.n  b,s'  •>ntn'-n.      :t^  v    \ 


.  v  n  ,.  v\' 


ai-  >\  t  -.  :i.. 
n:ii!bani  'S  .. 


Vrv— nr-:,    b". 
\  I'-  .\  n  •,  !•  <_  nnri 

:n;nbu  T 
-br;  r.-:;i  rnn  'x  '  .b  vorU,  '\?  b-.j,  n  ..:;, 
'a  n.i:'  b:  v^  r:  ^  ''a:,  tnai  ibe  fbAl;  d 
c->  :'.  I  ...  : '  .  r.i  .  .n'k'b  (\b>  that  ot  tie  ct!:cr  1-  ; 
,;;  b  ;!\r.;.'.,  d  bay  i-'v  pi»ptHv  adjibad  ;*> 
<,i.br.bj^,  :•:  ^vT :;{ s  M' b  i^cnbcr  a' fi  olVi  r- 
t •(.  r.  *Mb  ?:\^ay.  ^l  tcp.Ldai  :.\,    F^^.  7.  i^pr^ic  .  ^ 


^:-   r'-» 


T. c  t'd>Lr.  a-'d  loat  lb,  brab  rcuU  have  ac 
clbct  i;i')(  n  tU-  pt  ndnliim.  Tl-t*  t^fie*:::  of  the 
K  b-  a. .d',  l\;v'\  v( ',  bt  t-.pMvab  nc  not  oiilyti 
t>'  ll  I'  WckI  o.id^.  bat  alb)  lo  ti.t  pait  abuJfl 
n.uv.v  .iwc,  ip\a  ■:-,  w  \uc  •  co'.w.iSf-  if  with  the, 
and  1*1  Jij.  i.,:L  bilwti'":  Vhc  lovvtrparlt 
to'irr  :ri*!  lu*-  LA'a'm.  of  d:e  bad 

■  -  '  >'  <■  N  ( .  ( M  o  iM ,  b  r ;  K  n  u  H I A  I.,  was  invent 
t' ',  s-r  'iir.it.f!  bir  V/r',aa5t  GT^d^^tn*.  In  iJ 
i\  d  i-1  tn,  p  '"duhini  ir-  a  iini:(*w  tnht-,  in  wW 
bn;*  :.  nn.  rju,;rab;y  '.-f  irtrniny  i"^  pvt.  MrGr 
Ind  n.lcd  a  ^nais  Uibc,  ard  the  dock  10 -.vt 
iVis  appb^.t  V  .G  ;. laced  in  the  moft  cxpofcdj 
ot  ihi  Ivadb.  It  V  a^  kcp*  coiitlantly  ^oin«,i 
o-t  tKuirc  tl;L  liaad  :  or  peiidiihini  allaeci,  I 
ll  A.  •;!!.  oUbnif  i~22  b>  the  Mth  of  oaoberl 
anb'  ii.s  lair  v>.t%  diUiiiiiutd  by  tranfits 
Ua'p.  An(.di(:  -hak  n.adic  \si!h  extrao 
cart*  h;-\i'  r  a  nntuutum  about  60  )b.  ^^'<'5[ 
n*'t  \bMabi(;^;  rtbiut  om-*  dtj.'iLC  aj'd  ?.  I'^^'l 
ill'.' pr'.pL-i  dxuiar,  waa-plart-d  briide  ihc  ' 
it;e  rioie  it'a-.ibv  to  conipare  tht,»u  with  ' 
liar,  and  tipil  Ibcy  mi^'ht  both  be  fqiiallyr 
TIic  rcfult.  of  all'the  obitr-.n^nns  was  th 
tirr  iv;cj{uLrity  of  the  clock  wbh  trt  QV 
pMidalum  txcf edtjcl  .not,  vvheE 
part  of  that  of  :hc  other  ck  cVs  ■> 
penduluni,  but  O.V  the  gr^ 
iai'C  above  an  ti;^4ith  or  min 
quiabty  woidd  h?.ve  b<::rri 
Juiiii  of  mt"xoi7  h^en  a  b' 
fc;td  a  IJtit 
fiLck,  goir:. 
To.  cor.Hrni 
j^irniiig  of  . 
hei^vy  :  ' 
anothf  • 
that  iin 
arid  vai 
jxircd  b; 
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a?erT.'3n'S  ^'J- J  found  it  about  the  fame  dcgrte  of 
tcu:T..fl'«  a?  the  other. 

<.  Pmdl'lum,  M.  Thiout's.  Another  ex- 
r.'tn:  conTr'v.mce  for  thtf  fam«f  piirpofe  is  dc- 
f.r>rdh;:  M.  Thiout  a  Frcfnch  nnthor  on  clock- 
r  A:'.^.  Of  Lhi?  pendulum,  fnm'?\\+at  improvrd 
y  >l-\rro{ti5V5!fe,  wntch  and  clo;:kmaktr,  Dub- 
i;.«f  have  the  follawing  dcfcription  in  the  Tranf, 
r:>hral  Injh  Acadttnu  i  78^.—"  A  and  \\  {jig, 
i  «  tHo  rod'  ot'  fttci  forged  out  of  the  fime 
'u%  1:  ti'c  ume  time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in 
f  rrvrrrpect  firnilar.  On  the  top  of  B  is  formed 
3  'hrt  C;  this  rod  is  fiiToly  ftipported  by  a  fteel 
!c*-»p'.  D,  t'xed  on  a  large  piece  of  marble  E, 
-  "  iVt  into  the  vail  F,  and  having  liberty  to 
z  .T t'lttiv  Upwards  between  crof :  ftaples  of  brafs, 
t,  :,  J,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point  in  front 
iiircir(the  flaplcs  having  been  carefully  formed 
/^■♦h«  piirpofej;  to  2  he  other  rod  i:~.  firmly  fixed 
lf«?  centre  'he  leri«  G;  <^f  24  pounds  weight, 
Kii."jh  it  fliouid  in  fbi\.Hntfs  be  a  little  below  it. 
T^:rTdulum  i>  fufpendcd  by  q  lliort  fteel  fpririg 
•it^fihhet  at  C ;  all  which  is  entirely  inc'.cpen- 
•s  of  the  clock.  To  the  bick  of  the  clo'jk-plate 
i»*rc  Gfiniy  fcrewed  two  chefh"-:  rer.vly  cycloidal 
«K,  nictly  in  a  line  with  the  ccr.tie  (.f  the  verge 
1-  'll.f  r.iajntair.ir.g  power  is  applied  by  a  cy- 
l*Jfial  flcel-frud,  ig  the  ufual  way  of  regulators, 
«H.  Now,  it  is  very  t:vider»t,  tnat  any  cxpan- 
♦w-i?  cantriJion' that  takrs  place  in  either  of 
•^rrvfii,  limiiar  rods,  is  iriLmtly  ro!?r.tera(Jted 
kf^c.hrr;  v  .here,*!?"  i'!  ?.\\  Cjin^^.^faiion  pendu- 
fe"i  r^.p^'fcJ  of  dit^'rent  matciia!:',  however 
Ji-^^irjUtic^-i  r.'iy  fcein  to  be,  that  can  never  be* 
ttfCti:,!;  not  only  ditVcrciit  metals,  but  alfo  dii- 
tPta  S..fs  01  the  CiTTJf  nutal  that  are  not  manu- 
mvr^  -A  ihr  rnnw  time,  and  exactly  in  the  fame 
tfc  Urtintl  by  a  gtKxl  pyrouieier  tf»  differ 
f  in  their  degrees  of  expaniion  and  Con- 
it  very  iinall  change  affedting  one  and  nut 
• "  Theorj'  has  pointed  out  feveral  other 
known  by  the  naints  of  ElUptk^  Ho- 
ilatjt  6cc.  pendulums,  Thtfe,  how- 
faa  yet  altaim^d  that  degree  of  per- 
ynt  the  comr^.on  pendulum.  Be- 
-r  pendulum  in  meafunng  time, 
cfted  to  l>e  a  proper  ftandard 
.th.  Set  Mkasurh. 
'  01  Ptimeraiiia,  in  the  ifle  of  Ufc- 
m  into  the  Bailie,  at  Penemumler. 
See  PrN.«^A. 
)NE,  a  town  of  Portugal.  In  Bcira; 
'    »rVifen. 

a  town  of  PcrtugsU  in.Bcira,   i : 
dimbra. 
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(II.) Penelope,  inorniti^ology,agennsofbird8 
of  the  order  of  i^alUu^y  the  cliaraders  of  which 
arc:  The  beak  is  bare  at  the  bafe;  the  head  is 
covered  with  feathers;  the  neck  is  quite  bare; 
the  tail  confifls  of  twtlve  principal  leathers;  and 
the  feet  are  for  the  moft  part  bare.  Linnxus,  ia 
the  Syjirma  Naturxy  enumerates  fix  fpecies. 

I.  Penelope  qrax  CumasensisJ  called  by 
Latham,  (fee.  ya(  ou.  It  is  bigger  than  a  com- 
mon fowl.  T!ie  bill  is  iilack;  the  head  feathers 
are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  creft,  which  can  be 
eredted  at  pleafurc.  The  irides  arc  of  a  pale  ru- 
fous colour;  the  fpacc  round  the  eye  is  naked, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked 
membrane  or  kind  oi  tivcrtU,  of  a  dull  black  co- 
lour. The  blue  fkin  comes  forward  on  the  bill, 
but  is  not  liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the 
turkey.  Ttit  plumage  has  not  much  variation ; 
it  is  chiefly  brown,  with  fome  white  markings  on 
the  neck,  breaft,  wing  coverts,  and  belly ;  the 
tail  is  compofcd  of  twelve  feathers,  pretty  long, 
and  even  at  the  end ;  the  legs  are  red.  This  fpe- 
cie"  inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare  bird,  oe- 
ing  nittwith  only  in  the  inner  pails,  or  about  the 
Amazon*?  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camou- 
pi ;  and  mc!ced  thofe  which  arc  feen  at  Cayenne 
are  inoflly  tame  ones,  for  it  is  a  fam'liar  bird, 
and  will  breed  in  that  ftate,  and  mix  with  other 
poultry.  It  makes  the  nell:  on  the  ground,  and 
hatches  the  young  there,  but  is  at  other  limes 
mofliy  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently  eredts  the 
creft,  when  pleafcd,  or  taken  notice  of,  and  Ike- 
wife  fprea-'s  the  tail  upritiht  like  a  fan,  in  :hc 
maimer  of  llie  turkey.  It  \\a%  two  kinds  ot  ct\  ; 
one  like  that  of  a  young  turkey,  the  other  h.  'wr 
ami  more  plaintive;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  thou^Jt 
by  the  Indians  to  exprcfs  tire  word  coujotrnt^  the 
other  j^f(^!/. 

a.  P  F.N  ELOPE  Mar  ALIA,  the  maraiU  is  about 

the  fjzc  of  a  fowl,  and  ihnprd  fome  what  like  it. 

The  bill  and  irides  are  blackifli ;  the  fpace  round 

tbc  eye  ia    bare,  and  of  a  pale   rtd;  the  chin, 

throat,    an<l    fore  part   of  the  neck,  arc  fcarctiy 

covered  with    feattur'?;    hiit  the  throat  itfctf  is 

bare,    and   the   membrane   e  long  a  ted  to   half  an 

inch  or  more;  bath   this  and   the  fkm  round  the 

eyes   chr^nj-e    colour,    and   become    deeper   and 

thicker  when   the    bird    is  irritated.     The   head 

feather?  are   longJfti,  To   as  Ic  appear  I'ke  a  crcft 

when  ra'*c<l  up,  which  the  bird  often  does  when 

a;,nl.itt  .1 :  ;'t  v  !,;. '.  lime  it  .i!fo  erefts  thofe  of  the 

.  it  felt  as  to  be  fcarcc 

f  the  plumage  i*^  a 

<n'  the  neck  is  tip- 

ihi.rt ;  the  tail  is 

litcii  arc  even  at 

Utcan  be  lilted 

'""•'■  y;  the 

l;c     I  ..vo  arc 

>iicdioil 
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Ihc  tail  is  J I  inches  long,  and  roandcd  at  the  end  ; 
the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump;  the  leg8 
arc  brown,  and  the  claws  hooked.    This  fpecies 
is  common  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diilance 
from    the  fnA,   though   it   ia  Itrfs    known   than 
could  be  imagined;  and  gencraHy  found  in  fmall 
liooks,  except  in  breed mg  time,  when  it  is  only 
ieen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequently  on  the  ground, 
or  on  low  ihrubs;  at  other  times  on   high  tries, 
"Where  it  rocfts  at  night.    The  female  makes  hrr 
neft  on  fome  low  buihy  trt-e,  as  i>ear  the  trunk  as 
poflible,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.    When  tl>c 
young  arc  hatched,  they  dcfcend  with  their  mo- 
ther, after  lo  or  la  days.    The,  mother  a^s  as 
pther  fovvh,  fcratdiing  on  the  ground  like  a  hen, 
and  brooding  the  young,  which  quit  their  nuife 
the  moment  they  can  ihift  for  themfelves.    Thty 
have  two  broods  in  a  year;  one  in  Dec.  or  Jan. 
the  other  in  May  or  June.   The  bed  time  of  find- 
ing thefe  birds  is  morning  or  evening,  being  then 
met  with  on  fuch  high  trees  whofc  fruit  they  feed 
on,  and  are  difcovcred  by  fome  of  it  falling  to 
the  ground.    The  young  birds  arc  cafilv  tamed, 
and  feldom  forfake  the  places  where  they  have 
been  brought  up;  they  need  not  be  houfed,  as 
tliey  prefer  the  roolling  on  till   trees  to  any  o- 
thcr  place.    Thtir  cry  is  not  inharnrvonious,  ex- 
cept when  irritated  or  wounded,  when  it  is  harlh 
and  loud.    Thtrk-  fiefh  is  m\jch  efteemed.   Buflfon 
iuppolVs  thii  bird  to  be  the  female  of  the  yacou, 
or  at  ieaft  a  variety  ;  but  that  this  cannot  tie,  the 
^inatomical   inipe^ion    will   at   once   determine. 
The  windpipe  of  this  bird  has  a  fingular  conflr«c* 
tiun,  parting  along  tl>c  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the 
brcaft,  where  it  arifcs  on  the  outfuie  of  the  flefh, 
and  after  going  a  little  way  downwards,  returns, 
and  then  pafles  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs.    It 
is  kept  in  ito  place  on  the  outfide  by  a  mufcular 
ligament,  wlUch  is  perceivable  quite  to  the  breaft- 
bone.    This  is  fo^ind  to  b^the  cafe  in  both  male 
an  J  female,  and  plainly  proves  that  it  differs  from 
the  yacou,  whofc  windpipe  has  no  fuch  circum- 
volution in  either  fex.    If  this  be  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Fermin,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Cuiana,  p, 
176,  he  fays  that  the  crcil  is  cuneiform,  and  of  a 
black  and  white  colour;  and  obfervcs  that  they 
aic  fcarce  at  Surinam  $  but  it  does  not  feem  quite 
certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the  ya- 
cou.   Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana  by  the 
name  of  Marro^i^e^  which  he  lirys  is  wholly  of  a 
brownifli  black :  the  bid  the  fame ;  and  the  legs 
grey.    Tliefe,  he  f^^ys,  are  common,  and  make 
a  noife  not  unlike  the  name  given  it,  perchinp  on 
trees.    The  Indiacs  imitate  their  ciy  fo  exa^iy, 
as  to  lead  to  th'e  difcovery  of  the  place  the  birds 
are  in,  by  their  anfwcring  it.    The  flefh  of  them 
is  like  that  of  a  fowl:  it  is  therefore  moft  likely 
the  marail. 

3.   P£N£LOP£    MELEAGaiS    CRISTATA,    Callcd 

by  Ray  ptneiope  jacupeme^  and  by  Edwards  tlic 
^uan^  or  quan,  is  about  the  fizc  of  a  fowl,  being 
about  two  feet  fix  inches  long.  The  bill  is  4wo 
inches  long,  and  of  a  black  colour;  the  iridcs  are 
of  a  dirty  orange  colour ;  the  fides  of  the  head 
are  covered  with  a  naked  purplilh  blue  Ikin,  in 
which  the  eyes  arc  placed :  beneath  the  throat, 
for  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  (kin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine 
^cd  colour,   and  covered  o:;ly  with  a  few  hairs. 
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The  top  of  the  head  is  furnifhed  with  loog  \{ 
thers,  which  the  bird  can  erc^  as  a  crcft  at  pit 
fure;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brow 
ifli  black,  glofled  over  with  copper  in  fome  ligL] 
but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  greeniOi  and  vio 
glofs.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a  purpk  1 
lour ;  the  fore  part  of  tne  neck,  breail,  and  li 
ly,  are  marked  with  white  ipots;  the  thigh*,  1 
der  tail  coverts,  and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  browr 
black ;  the  legs  are  red  ;  the  daws  black.  So 
of  thife  birds  have  little  or  no  crcft,  and 
thence  foppofcd  to  be  females.  They  inba 
Biafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often  m 
tame.  They  frequently  make  a  noife  cot  uii, 
the  word  jaciu    Their  flcih  is  nuich  eftair.cd 

4.  Penelope  Melkagris  satyila,  ihtk 
ed pbcafant,  Latham  calls  it  tire  horned  turl 
This  fpecie«i  U  larger  than  a  ro%vl,  and  fmallcrt 
a  turkey.  'Jhe  colour  of  the  bill  is  brown j 
noflrils,  forehead,  and  fpace  round  the  eye« 
covered  with  Iltfndcr  buck  hany  feathers; 
top  of  the  head  is  red.  Behind  each  eye  tbci 
a  fieljiy  callous  blue  fubftance  Ukc  a  horu,  wJ 
tends  backward.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  t< 
and  throat,  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  fine  blue 
lonr,  inarked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower ; 
of  which  IS  befet  with  a  fc%v  hairs ;  duwo 
middle  it  is  fomewhat  loofer  than  on  the  ii 
being  wrinkled.  The  bread  and  upper  pax 
tlie  back  are  of  a  full  red  colour.  The  neck 
brcaft  are  inclined  to  yellow.  The  other  pan 
the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufous  brc 
marked  8)1  over  withwhite  fpots,  encompaiTcd  I 
black.  Tke  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and 
nifhcd  with  a  fpur  behmd  each.  A  head  of 
bird,  Mr  Latham  tells  us,  was  fent  to  X>r  \ 
from  Bengal,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  I 
which  was  called  anpaul pbea/ant.  It  is  a  nati^ 
Bengal.    Sec  plaie  CChiX. 

5.  Pe>^elope  PiPiLE,  or  crax  pipiU%  is  t 
in  the  bcUy,  and  the  back  brown,  ftaineJ 
black.  The  flefli  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green 
lour.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  jac^tu* 
N°  I.)  and  has  a  hifliog  noitc.  The  head  i$  | 
ly  black  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorned 
a  fhort  creil.  The  <pacc  about  the  «yc8,  ^ 
are  black,  is  white  \  the  feet  air  red.  It  inb 
Cuiana. 

6.  Penelope  vocifer^ns,  tU  voci/krM 
n^ope.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  of  a  grecnil 
lour:  the  back  is  brown,  the  breaft  green, 
the  belly  is  of  a  whitifli  brown.  Latham  a 
the  ery'tn^  curajfaciv.  It  is  about  the  bignci* 
crow. 

PEKEMUNDER,  a  fortrcfs  of  Pruffian  F 
rania,  in  the  ifle  of  Ufedora,  at  the  mouths  c 
Pene  and  the  Oder.  Lon.  14.  xo.  £.  L;^l 
16.  N. 

PENEO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  \ 
runs  into  the  Epean  Sea,  10  milea  £.  of  Lk 
anciently  callcd  Peneus. 

PENESTICA,  a  town  of  the  Mclvcta,  bet 
Lacus  Laufonius  and  Salodurum ;  called  £ 
NISCA  byPcutingerj  thought  now  to  be  J 
the  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  in  the  Helvci 
public,  jiiitotiine,  CIuVi,rim, 

*  PENETRABILII  Y.  «./.  [from  p^at 
SufccpliUlity  ot  impnllion  from  another  lo 
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llvTe  hm$  no  man  between  frmetrahility  and 
ifapcnrtrabJIitr,  piflivity  and  aiftivity,  they  being 

•  ?E:«iT'RABLE.  ajj,  \pen^iraS!f,  ?r.  pene- 
ir^iUi.]  I.  Such  as  may  be  pierced;  fuch  as 
BUT idmit  \hc  entrance  of  another  body. — 

ftrrce  bii  only  penetrable  part.  Dryden. 

i-iriixptivc  of  moral  or  inttUtifViial  imprcf- 

I  am  not  made  of  (lone, 
Ufr^rdfU  to  your  kind  entreaties.       Shak* 

Let  mf  wring  your  heart,  for  fo  I  (hall, 

ff  be  made  o(p,nara5Is  ft  i:ff.  Sbah 

ymrKAlL.  «./.  \peneiralla,  Latin.)    In- 

b^^r  parti.    Nut  in  ufe.—The  hc.irt  rt fills  pu- 

■^  fumes  into  wbofe  petietmsts  to  in(iiiuate 

\m  mud  lie  allowed.  Hanry. 
HMTR«\LE,  a  facred  room  or  chapel  In  pri-. 
''fco9^r«,  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  worftiip 
cbwiirhold  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
Npb  alfo  there  were  penetralia^  or  apart- 
^rfdilhngci/hcd  fan^ily,  where  the  images 
^jodiwcrc  kept,  and  certain  folcmn  cere- 
fc*  performed. 

lENETR.\NCy. »./  [frompenetrant,]  Pdw- 
«Bt«ring  or  piercing. — The  fubtility,  a^vi- 
^pKtramjof  its  effluvia  no  obftacle  can 
»rT)d.  Ray, 

KNETRANT.  adf.  [penetrant,  Fr.)   Having 

p9fx  to  pitrct  or  enter ;  (harp ;  fubtile. — 

*«diag  fteains  may  eafily  be  caught  and 

"'^  I  penetrant  fpirit.  Boy/r.— The  food 

^«f  into  the  inteftines,  where  it  is  further 

tod  rendered  fo  fhiid  and  penetr^mtt  that 

part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  ftreight  ori- 

kUfteous  veins.  Ray. — 

r»PENETRATE,  v.  a.  [penetro,  Lat.  pe* 

^  I.  To  pierce ;  to  enter  beyond  the  fur- 

^tomake  way  into  a  body. — Marrow  is,  of 

oily  fixbftanccs,  the  mo^  penetrating,  Ar- 

tTo  a/Ted  the  mind.    3.  To  reach  the 

I^Jhcrc  (hall  wc  clearly  fee  the  ufes  of 

■"W  which  here  were  too  fubtile  for  us 

fTaPixETRATE.  •».«.  x.To  make  way.— 
^wrtDes  bear,  like  gems,  the  higheft  rate 
■Wrc  bcav'n's  inftuence  fcarce  can  pene^ 
>**.  '  Pope. 

^^  way  by  the  mind. — If  wc  reach  no 
fiao  metaphor,  wc  are  not  yet  penetrated 
f^Jde  and  reality  of  the  thing.  Locke. 

'tJrETRATrON.    «./.   [penrtration,    Fr. 

Wjwip.j   I.  The  aft  of  entering  into  any 

It  warms 
feTcrle,  and  to  each  inward  part 
^t^c  hrnetr alien  thoMgh  nnfcen 
"^iatifiblc  virtue.  Milton, 

'  tntranoc  into  any  thing  abftrufe. — A 
!  into  the  rtbfh-ufc  difficulties  and  depths 
JijJgebni  and  fluxion^*,  is  not  worth  the 
l«  tbofc  who  dcfign  either  of  the  three 
nL  PTatti.    3.  Acutencfs;   faga- 
oodelt   admirer  of  his  own  parts 
I  with  others,  though  of  inferior  ca- 
^  penetration.  Watts. 
LJP^TRATJVE.  a^Ij.  [from  prnetrate.]     i. 
*^;  ftarp;  fubtile— Let  not  the  air  be  too 
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grofs  nor  too^j'«rtrii//«iv.  JVotton.    3.  alcnte;  fj- 
g.icious ;  difccnnng. — 

O  thou,  whofc  pcnctrati've  wifdom  found 

The  fouth  fea  rocks  and  (helves.  S^ift* 

3-  Having  the  power  to  imprefs  the  mind. — 
His  face  fubdu*d 

To  penftrative  (h  a  m  e .  SbaK 

♦  PENETRATIVENESS.  «./  [from  prn^tra- 
tivf.]    The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 

PENEUS,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Mount  Pindus» 
and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Thefialy,  from 
W.  to  E.  into  the  Sinus  Thcrnuicu^,  bctweci^ 
Olympus  and  OfTi,  isear  Tcmpe  of  ThefTaly,  0- 
v:Jt  fal.  rUucuiy  Strabo. 

(i.)  *  PENGUIN.  n./.[anfer  mafreUanicus^  Lat.| 
I.  A  bird.  This  bird  was  found  with  this  name, 
as  is  fiippofed,  by  the  firft  difcoverers  of  America  ; 
and  pen^iin  fignifying  in  Wel(h  a  white  head,  and 
the  head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  ha8  been  ima* 
gined,  that  America  was  pe'>pled  from  Wales  ; 
whence  Hudihras  : — 

Briti(h  Indians  nam'd  from  pengmns, 
^-Grftu/  gives  another  account  of  the  name,  dcri* 
ving  it  from  p'mguist  hat,  fat ;  but  is,  1  believe, 
miftaken. — The  penguin  is  fo  called  from  his  ex- 
traordinary fatnc(«  ;  for  though  he  be  no  hipjher 
than  a  large  goofe,  yet  he  weighs  fometimes  i61b. ; 
his  wings  arc  extreme  (hort  and  little,  altogether 
unufeful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he 
fwims  very  fwiftly.  Grezu's  Mufaum.  2.  A  fruiu 
— The  penguin  is  ver)'  common  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  juiceof  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
being  of  a  (harp  acid  flavour;  there  is  alfo  a  wine. 
made  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not* 
keep  good  long.  MUier, 

(2.)  Penguin,  in  botany,  {§  i.  Def.  i.)  or 
Wild  Ananas,  is  a  fpecies  of  Bromelia.  See 
Bromelia. 

(3.)  Penguin,  in  ornithology.    See  Pinguin. 

(4 — 6.)  Penguin,  or  >  in  geography,  3  iflands. 

Penguin  Island,  >  fonamed  from  the  birds: 
viz.  X.  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  little  N. 
of  Table  Bay :  a.  near  the  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
at  the  entrance  of  Adventure  Bay :  3.  ten  miles 
E.  of  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  Lon.  56.  45. 
W.  Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

(7,  8.)  Penguin  Island  and  Bay^  an  ifland 
and  bay  of  Patagonia,  181  miles  N.  of  Port  St 
Julian.  Lat.  47.  4S.  N. 

PENHA  Garcia,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira  ; 

7  miles  S.  of  Alfayates,  and  9  E.  of  Caftel  Branco. 
Lon.  If.  57.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

PENICHE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Portugal,  with  a 
fort,  in  Eftremadura,  on  a  peninfula  in  the  Atlan- 
tic; containing  2800  inhabitants.  It  is  39  miles 
NNW.  of  Li(bon.  Lon*  9.  5.  E.  Lat.  39.  16.  N. 

PENlCILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufed  for  a 
tent  to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PENICK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia, 
on  the  Multe,  JJ  miles  E.  of  Allenburg.  Lon.  12. 
44.  E.  Lat.  50.  59.  N. 

(i.)  PENJEKOREH,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Cabul; 

8  miles  W.  of  Malhangur. 

(2.)  Penjekoreh,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runs, 
into  the  Sewad  ;  5  miles  S.  of  the  town,  N^  i. 

PENIEL,  orPENUFL,  a  city  beyond  Jordan, 
near  the  ford  or  brook  Jabbok,  whc.\  Jacob  wref- 
tlcd  with  an  angel.  (Sec  Gen.  :uxii.  24*  ^c.)  TliC 
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city,  buUt  afterwards  in  this  place,  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon,  returning  from  the 
purfuit  of  tliL'  Midianitesi  overthrew  the  tower  of 
iPeniel,  (Judges  viii.  17),  and  put  all  the  men  of 
the  ciiy  to  death,  for  having  rcfufed  bread  to  him 
and  his  people,  and  having  anfwered  him  in  a 
very  infuliing  manner.  Jeroboam  I.  rebuilt  Pc- 
nid,  (i  Kings  xii.  25.)  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  he 
built  a  palace  in  it. 

PENIG,  orja  town   and   lordfhip  of  Upper 

PENIGK,  )  Saxony,  in  Schonbcrg;  with  a 
pottery  and  woollen  manufadurc  ;  38  miles  W. 
of  Drcfdcn,  and  ft8.  SSE.  of  Leipfic. 

PENINGTON,  Ifaac,  a  celebrated  Englifli 
Quaker,  bom  in  161 7.  He  was  an  early  convcit 
of  George  Fox ;  and  both  preached  and  wrote  m 
defence  of  his  fyftem.  Under  the  peifccuting 
fpirit  of  that  age,  he  was  fcveral  times  imprifoned  ; 
altho'  he  was  of  a  meek,  quiet,  and  philanthropic 
fpirit,  and  very  much  beloved.  He  died  at  Good- 
neftone  in  Sufl'ex,  in  1679. 

PENINNAH,  the  fecond  wife  of  Elk;»nah,  the 
father  of  Samuel.  Hlt  fertility,  anl  Hannah's 
barrenntfs,  are  recorded  in  i  S  im.  i. ;  with  fevc- 
ral  intcrefting  circumftances,  witich  (how  the  fol- 
ly and  inconvenience  of  polygamy. 

( I.)  *  PENINSULA.  /7./.  \LM.p,ru:mfula;  prn- 
infuk,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  land  almoil  furrouiuled  by 
the  fea,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the  main. 
— Afide  of  Milbrook  iicth  the  pcninjula  of  Inf- 
Work.  Carezv. 

(a.)  Peninsula.    See  PlaU  CLXIV. 

•  PENINSULATED.  adj\[\rompenhi/u/a,]  Al- 
moft  furrounded  by  water, 

PENIS,    Sec  Anatomy,  ^,312. 

PENISCOLA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valencia,  on 
a  high  promontory,  furrounded  on  3  fides  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  60  miles  N.  of  Valenci  i,  and  195 
E.  of  Madrid.  I^on.  i.  o.  E.  Lat.  40.  29.  N. 

PENISHEHR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Cabul,  46 
miles  N.  of  Cabul.  Lon.  68.  24.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat. 
35.  16. 'N. 

(i.)  *  PENITENCE..  «./.  \pcmtcncf,  Fr.  p^Ki- 
tentiay  Lat.l  Repentance;  forrov>'  for  cnmts; 
contrition  for  fin,  with  amei.unient  of  life  or 
change  of  the  affections. — 

Death  is  deferred,  and  penitence  has  room 

To  mitigate,  if  not  revite  the  doom.  Dryd. 

(2.)  Penitence  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  (late 
of  repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  a(^  of  re- 
penting. Sec  Repentance.  It  is  aUb  ulld  tor 
a  difcipline,  or  punifhnlent  attending  repeiunice  ; 
more  ufually  called  penance.  It  alio  ^ives  title 
to  feveral  religious  orders,  confiding  either  of  con- 
verted debauchees,  and  reformed  proftitules,  ur 
of  perfons  whfo  devote  themfelves  to  the  otli^e  of 
reclaiming  them.     Of  this  latter  kind  are  tlicfc : 

(3.)  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  at  Paris, 
Con  GREGATION  OF,  owcd  its  rife  to  the  preaching 
of  F.  TiflTeran,  aFrancifcan,  who  converted  a  num- 
ber of  courtezans  about  the  year  1491.  Louis  duke 
of  Orleans  gave  them  his  houfe  for  a  mouaflti  y  ; 
or  rather,  as  appears  by  their  conftitutions,  Char.cs 
VIII.  gave  them  the  hotel  called  the  Loch^zlgne^ 
vrhenee  they  were  removed  to  St  George's*  chapel, 
in  1572.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander, 
Simon  bifhop  of  Paris,  in  1497,  drew  them  "up  a 
body  of  ftatutes,  and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St  Au- 
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guftine.  It  was  nectflary,  before  a  woman  coi 
be  admitted,  that  (he  had  lirft  committed  the 
of  the  flefh.  None  were  admitted  who  wac  abi 
35  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  none  but  penitents  were  admitted; 
fince  its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin,  m  i( 
none  have  been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  b 
ever,  (till  retain  the  ancient  name  prniiciits. 

(4.^  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  Order 
edabiiflied  about  the  year  127*  by  one  Bern 
a  citizen  of  Marfeilles,  who  devoted  himfeif  IQ 
work  of  converting  the  courtezans  of  that  1 
Bernard  was  fecond^d  by  fcveral  others;  \ 
forming  a  kind  of  fociety,  were  at  length  ere 
into  a  religious  order  by  Pope  Nichoi.u  HI. 
der  the  rule  of  St  Auguftlne.  F.  Gefnay  i 
that  they  aifo  made  a  relit:ious  order  of  tUc  \ 
tents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them 
fame  rules  i.nJ  oblervances  which  they  theiri 
kept. 

vi.)  ♦PENITENT,  adj,  [p^i'ittniy  Lat.] 
peiit;?nt;  contrite  for  fin  ;  fv)rro\yfui  for  pafi I 
greflions,  and  refolutcly  amendmg  life. — 
Much  it  joy^  me 

To  fee  you  become  fo  penitent.         *        « 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 

Humbled  triemfejves,  or  penitent  befought 

The  Cod  of  their  forefather.-^.  .M 

Provoking  God  to  raife  them  enemies; 

From  whom  as  ofi  he  faves  tl)em^wi/«'/i/. 
The  proud  he  lam'd,  the  pemteMthc  ch< 

(i.)*  Penitent,  «./.  i.  One  forrowfulfc 
— Concealed  trcafures  lliall  be  brouphi  int 
by  the  iiiduftry  of  eonverted  penitents.  Kv. 
The  pi'fjifent  conquers  the  temptations  of  fin  in 
full  force.  Roj^erj,  2.  One  und*-r  cenfurc  il 
church,  but  adinitud  topenjnce. — The  Cat 
mens  and  ptnitrnrs  were  admitted  to  the  1 
atid  pfalnr^,  and  then  excluded.  StiUiu^'-- 
One  under  the  diredlion  of  a  confclior. 

(3.)  PtNiTFNTS,  an  appedntion  given  ti 
tain  fraternities  of  penitents  diftingu'flied  \ 
difftrc-ntHiape  and  colour  of  their  habits. 
are  ftcular  focielies,  who  have  their  rules,  fti 
and  churches,  ai:d  make  public  proctiuons 
their  particular  crortcs  or  Kmncr**.  Of 
th.ie  are  more  than  ico  ;  the  chief  ot  whi 
iAhc:iu/jitcp^'f:ittr:tjf  of  which  thvrc  are  fevei 
tVrc'.U  ibrts  at  Rome,  the  mult  anc-ent  o\ 
w.i.^  coiilUtuted  in  IZ64  :  the  brclhreu  ol  tt^ 
teruity  every  year  give  portions  lu  a  ceila-n 
ber  6i  youn^  r'i'**>  ^^  order  to  thefr  beiny  m- 
their  habit  is  a  kiml  of  white  tackcioth,  a 
the  ihouMcr  is  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  w 
a  red  and  white  crof^.  a.  Black  penitm 
chief  of  which  are  the  brethren  of  mercy,  i 
ted  in  1488  by  fomc  Fsorentincs,  to  altift 
ualo  during  their  in»prifonmcnt,  and  at  their 
on  the  day  of  execution,  they  walk  in  pro 
before  them,  finding  the  7  penitential  puh 
the  litanies;  and  after  they  arc  dead,  the 
them  down  fri)ni  the  gibbet  aiid/bury  them 
habit  h  black  faekcioth.  There  arc  others 
Inifmcfs  il  is  to  bury  fuch  perfons  as  are 
iW.\<\  in  the  flreets :  thefe  wear  a  de.ath'b  h 
one  fide  of  their  habit.  There  arc  alfo  i//u 
redy  green,  and  vio/et  penitent;  j    remarkai 
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Lft!c  die  Uui  tJ^e  diffcicnt  colours  of  ihc'ir  habits. 
MabiUun  tells  iis^  that  at  'tuiin  thcrt:  are  a  ftt  uf 
piaitcuts  kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  tht  ftrectu 
.a  pTtjcciiioo,  and  cut  their  Ihouidcis  with  whips, 

,u)Pfnite:?ts,  or  Converts  of  the  name 
t^T  Jisus,  a  congregation  of  rtiigious  at  Stvillc 
^^s^aan^  cunfiitii.g  of  women  who  had  kd  a  ii- 
c«ii'u«4  lite,  fuundcd  ih  1350.  This  moii«(leiy 
M  iiiicd  ioto  three  quutcrg*  one  for  proftlTcd 
i.i'fHMii ;  another  for  novices;  a  iti-rd  tot  thofc 
h^*>  ire  under  cone<f  ion.  When  thcfe  lait  t?ive 
i^a*  i4  a  real  rcpeotance,  thty  are  removed  into 
tar  quarter  of  the  novice^",  whtfe,  if  they  dp  not 
Khi*«  tberoUrives  w-eli,  thry  are  remaudtrd  to 
*U;f  corrcCtioo.  They  otifervc  the  rules  of  St 
Aaiuft!':se. 

J.}  PtKiTcKTS  or  OaviETo,  arc  an  ordei-  of 
r^ifo.  TOfliiutcd  by  Aatony  SimonccHI,  a  geiitle- 
UM  of  Orvieto  in  Ilaiy.  The  iminaflery  he  bu>lt 
«ti4t  iirft  dcHgiurd  for  the  icceptiim  4x1  pOi>i  gii  U, 
ai;ftdru>cd  by  Iheih  parents,  and  in  dai'^er  of  io- 
fc^ttcir  Tirtuc.  In  1661  it  was  ercded  into  ;^ 
Boui^ry,  for  the  reception  ot  fuch  as  haViu^ 
jdvkdoncd  tl'.cnnlelvei  to  impurity,  were  willing 
UcwCccrale  Ibemfclvcs  to  G.J  by  folemn  vows; 
f  tor  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmditcs.  Tbefe  rdi^ 
|(oab  umicrgo  no  noviciate.  Ai*  required  is,  that^ 
tky  cofHinue  a  tew  n>onths  in  the  monallrry  in 
idcuiar  b^t ;  afier  which  they  ^re  admitted  to 

IN  fOV9. 

(t.)  •  PENITENTIAL.   €^J.  (from  penitence.] 
\s^^t%  pr«»itetic<; ;  enjoined  as  penance. — 
I  hvtt  dt)ne  penance  for  contemning  love, 

Wbo£e  high  imperious  thoughts  have  pifniHi'd 
me 

Wtfb  l)4ttrr  fafts  and  peniUyUlal  groans.  Shak, 
—Uii  not  ilTaoge«  that  a  ratioual  man  Oiould  slt 
<»*t  Icrfci  ind  garlick,  and  Ihed  peHiit:ntiut  tears 
*t  the  fmeii  of  a  deified  onion  I  Soittb, 

U.)  •  Penitential.  «.  /I  [peuitemUU  Vr^pcni" 
tetarif,  lowf  Litin.]  A  book  directing  ihe  degree* 
W^csacce. — The  pitutetttlah  or  bcol»  i;^i  Jjenancc 
^uBtvned  fuch  matters  as  related  to  the  impoHng 
«ipctktnce«  and  the  reconcihalion  of  the  perfoa 
•«  fvffercd  peuailce.    AyUJj'e* 

(l.)  pEKitBKTiAL.  SccrtiKAKCF.  Thcrc are 
f»tiMi^  peiiUcmiaU,  ab  the  Kum/^n  pcniientialt 
*al^if  the  veuerabie  Bcde,  that  of  Pope  Gregory 

;  i.i»  PENITENTIARY,  if./  {femtcnaer.Vx.tw- 
t-tf9Hanut9  low  I*atti».]  Ouc  wno  prcfcribcti  the 
««»*cj  aiid  roeafur^s  of  penance. — Upon  the  loft»  of 
w»in,  the  duke's  undoubted  right,  wo  penlt^tinrj^ 
•«|h  ke  bad  enjoined  him  never  to  (In^t  pe- 
••ff  to  expiate  his  firft  offtuce*  would  have 
twMcUcd  h»ra  tu  hrivc  given  over  pu^^.uit  of  hi& 
t*|tt,ukich  he  profpewm fly  re- obtained.  Bacon, 
^Tfec  %TCH  pcnitenfitirj  \yi;h  hib  counfi-UeTS  pre- 
fj^bci  the  o^caTure  of  penance*  j1jliff':^*j  Pare'gon* 
*•  A  ppoilrnt ;  ^ne  who  does  pcnauce.— A  pnfou 
^Aruncd  John  Nofthaoiptpn's  liberty,  who>  for 
ibqGiip  the  fa^ic  in  his  unruiy  mayoralty  of  Lon- 
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(i.)  Penitentiary,  in  th«  ancient  CtriftiaiJ 
church,  a  name  ^iven  to  certain  prelbyters  o^ 
piuds,  appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  th0 
piivate  confelfions  of  the  peopie,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate public  difcipline,  by  acquainting  ihehi  wh^ 
Gns  were  to  be  expiated  by  public  pcnantf^,  and 
to  appoint  private  penance  lOr  fuch  private  ciiine$ 
4S  were  not  proper  to  be  publicly  ccniurtd. 

{3.)  Pti^itENTiARY,  at  the  court  U  Rome,  i^ 
an  otlicc  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered  out 
the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or  difpehfationsi  relating 
to  cafes  of  confcicnce*  confelfions.  Sec* 

(4.)  p£NiTENT»AR.v  is  alfo iah  offlceri  jq  fom^ 
cathedrals,  veftcd  with  pt^Wer  from  th^  bifhop  t(i 
dhfolve,  i«  cafes  refci^ed  to  him.  The  pope  ha^ 
his  grahd  pciuttnllary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  the 
thief  of  the  otlicr  penitentiary  piiefts  cftablithed 
iri  the  church  of  Rome,  who  confuit  bim  in  alt 
dilHcUit  cafes.  lie  preu^es  iri  the  pehilentiary^ 
dilpatches  difpenfaiions,  abfolutions,  5cc;  and  ha3 
under  hiiB  a  leKeot  and  4  pro^ors,  or  adVocat;:^ 
ot  t':e  f^cred  penilenliaiy. 

*  PENITENTLY,  adv.  [^rom  fenUeni.]  \M\h 
repentance  5  with  forrow  for  (in  ;  with  contrition^ 

PEls'K,  a  river  of  Sl^ordlhirc,  which  runs  in* 
to  t^^c  Sow ;  a  mde  below  Stafford. 
,  PENKEMAS,    a  cape  on   the   W.  toaft  of 
Wales,  and  N.  point  of  Pembroke  (hi  re,  at  thd 
mouth  of  tile  Tivv,  4  miles  below  Cardig;>n» 

»  PENKNlt£.'».>.  [pen  and  X«i/<.]  A  knifd 
Uled  to  cut  pens.— Some  fchoolmen,  fitter  tO 
gui  -le  penhiii:  J  than  fwords,  prccifeiy  Hand  upor» 
i|t.  Baion.^V^'c  might  as  tion  fell  an  oak  with  4 
PtnAn'^l,  Hilydaf. 

PENKRIDGE,  A  town  of  Staftbfdaul-e,  for* 
merly  Uige  but  now  miich  reduced,  and  eliiefl^ 
iiote<|  for  its  l^orfe  lairs,  and  a  iharket  on  TurU 
day.  It  ii  6  miles  Si  of  SitaiFord,  and  12^  NW* 
of  London,    Loa;  \,  o.  W.   Lat.  ^2.  ^4.  N. 

PENKUM.     SeePENCKUM. 

PENLAU  LCN.QAU,  a  river  of  Auftria,  whlcH 
nins  from  lake  Albeib  into  the  Traun ;  4  milc4 
SW.  of  Wells. 

lENLEE,  a  point  or  capfc  in  theEnglifli  Chan^ 
uel,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Cornwall^  W»  of  the  ca*^ 
trance  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

PENMAEN-MAWR,  or  )  a  itioiintain  in  Cacr- 

PENMAN  MAVVR,  j  narvonfllirc,    1400 

feet  high.  It  Bangs  perpendicularly  over  the  fea^ 
at  fo  vaft'a  height,  that  few  fpedators  4re  able  td 
look  clown  the  dreadful  fteep. 

*  PENMAN.  «./  [pen  at»4  man^.  i.  One  wh<^ 
profeifes  the  ad  of  writings  a.  An  author;  a 
writer. — The  furtlicr  confidetalion  of  tbtfc  holf 
ptnwen  will  fall  under  auotherpart  of  this  difcourfc* 
Addifan. — The  defcriptions,  which  the  cvangelifts 
give,  ihew  that  both  our  bleO'ed  Lord  ahd  the  ho«* 
ly  p€3i.  iieA  i>f  his  (lory  were  deeply  olTcdledi  Auerbk 

(i.)  PENNLV^CH,  a  pomt  or  cat)c  of  France,^ 
on  the  W.  coatl,  S.  of  Audicrnc  bay;  15  rnilcs 
SSE.  of  Audiernc,  and  18  SW.  of  Quimpcr.  Lon* 
i.i.  10.  E.  F^rro.  Lat.  47.  46.  N. 
(a.)p£NMA&CH  RdcKs,  rocks  or  fmall  ifletsi 
^^  WAACiMidemncd  hither  ae  a  pcVpetua*  prhittn*  pear  the  W.  coaft  of  Prance,  and  SE.  coaft  6f  the 
•"•y*  Camv. — To  maintain  a  painful  fight  ag<Ai:.lt  department  of  riniftorrc ;  E.  of  the  aboVc  Cape. 
*^  Uw  erf  (in,  ifi  the  work  i^  the  pcnitent'turj.  (1.)  PEXXC,  Sir  William,  tras  bcro  at  Briftol  iit 
^mnd^  >  Tiic  place  where  pesMpco  is  w^jOAft-  x6at>  **'^  inclined  from  his  youth  Ui  maritime  af- 
^'  ^f^rtb,  Ci^r«.    '^  w^matie  captain  at  ax  years  of  age, 
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fcar-admjral  of  Ireland  at  i.i,  vice-admiral  of  Ire- 
land at  15,  admiral  to  the  Stra'ts  at  29,  vice-ad- 
miral of  England  at  31/  and  general  in  the  firft 
X)utch  war  at  31.  Returning  in  1655^  he  was 
chofcn  reprefentative  for  the  town  of  Weymouth  ; 
lind  in  1660  was  made  commifliontr  of  the  admi- 
ralty and  n;jvy,  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of 
Kii»fale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  aiid  a  member 
of  that  provincial  council.  In  1664,  he  was  cho- 
fcn great  capVain-commander  under  the  duke  of 
York,  and  diftinguilhtd  himfelf  in  an  engagement 
againft  the  f)utch  fleet ;  after  which  he  took  leave 
of  the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  enoploy- 
ments  tin  1669.    He  died  in  1670. 

UOPP^^»  William,  an  eminent  writer  among 
the  Quakers,  and  the  foimder  and  legidator  of 
Pennfylvania,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William  Penn,  and 
was  bom  at  London  in  i644v  '"  x66o,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Chrift-cMirch,  in  Oxford  ; 
ibut  having  previoudy  received  an  impreffion  from 
the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a  Qnaker,  with- 
drew with  fome  other  ftndents  from  the  national 
iVorfhip  and  held  private  meetings,  where  they 
preached  and  prayed  among  themfclves.  This  gi- 
ving great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  Mr 
Penn,  though  but  16  years  of  age,  was  fined  for 
nonconformity ;  and  continuing  hi^  religious  ex- 
ercifes,  was  at  length  expelled  his  college.  Upon 
his  return  home,  he  was  treated  with  great  feve- 
fity  by  his  father,  who  at  laft  turned  him  out  of 
doors;  but  his  refcntment  abating,  he  fent  him 
to  France  in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  qua- 
lity ;  wh^rc  he  continued  a  confiderable  time,  and 
returned  not  only  well  Ikilled  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  a  poUte  and  accompiiihcd  gentleman. 
About  1666,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  a 
confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland.  But  being  found 
in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he,  with 
many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon:  on  his 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  however,  he  was 
foon  difcharged.  ^  But  his  father,  being  informed 
fhat  he  ftill  adlrered  to  his  opinions,  fent  for  him 
to  England,  and  finding  him  inflexible  to  all  his 
arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors  a  fecond 
time.'  About  1668,  he  became  a  public  preacher 
amoUg  the  Quakers ;  and  that  year  was  commiN 
ted  cMofc  pnloner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  >vrote 
fcveral  treatifes.  Being  difchargcd  after  7  months 
imprifonmcntr  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  alfo 
preached  amongi!  the  Quakers.  Returning  to 
pnglandy  he  waa  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate, 
for  preacbi»g  m  Gracechinch-ftreet  meeting- 
houfe,  London  ;:  but  being  tried  at  thxt  ftHions- 
houfein  the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  In 
Sept.  1670  his  father  died;  and  beit^g  perfe<ftly 
reconciled  to  him,  left  him  hh  paternal  blefling 
and  a  plentiful  eftate.  But  his  perfecutions  were 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  for  in  r67i  he  was  committed 
to  Newgate  for  preaching  at  a  meeting  in  Whieel- 
er-ftrect,  London  ;  aud  during  his  imprrfonmcnt, 
which  continued  fix^  months,  he  wrote  feverai 
trcatifcd.  After  his  difcharge,  he  went  into  HoK 
&nd  and  Germany;  and  in  the  beginning  of  t67a, 
married  and  fettled  with  his  family  at  Kickmanf- 
worth  in  Herifordfhirc.  The  fame  year  he  pub- 
lilhed  feveral  pieces;  particulariy  one  againft 
Reeves  and  Muggleton.  In  1677,  he  again  travel- 
ed Uilo  Holland  arid  Germany  to  propagate  his  <K 
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pinions ;  and  had  frequent  convcrfations  witfi 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of 
hem»a,  and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  moth^ 
to  K.  George  I.     In  1681,  K  Charics  II.  in  co^ 
fideration  of  the  admiral's  ftrvices,  and  fever 
debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  his  deceafl 
granted  William  Penn  and 'his  heirs  the  proviw 
lying  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Delaware,  wbic 
.  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  1 
pon  this  Pen!>  pubhfhed  a  brief  account  of  tb 
province,  with  the  king's  patent:  and  propofii 
an  eafy  pwrchafe  of  lands,  and  good  terms  o^  fcttl 
ment  for  fuch  as  wete  inclined  to  remove  thith* 
many  went  over.    But  Penn,  juftly  confiilerin 
that  DoEuropean  fovereign  had  a  right  todifpofe 
th«j  property  of  other  nations,  however  (aviij 
without  fome  compenfation,  appointed  comra 
fioners  to  purchafe  the  land  he  had  received  fro 
the  king  of  the  native  Indiums,  andconcladed  a  tn 
ty  with  them.    The  city  of  Philadelphia  wasph 
ned  and  built ;  and  he  himfelf  drew  up  theftini 
mental  conftitutions  of  Pennfylvania  in  14  artid 
In  i68r,  he  was  eleded  F.  R.  S.  and  in  1684 
trmbarked  for  Pennfyivania,  where  he  conlif»0 
about   two  years,  and  returned  to  Engbnd 
Aupuft  1684-    Upon  the  accelfion  of  King  J«i 
II.  he  was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  Usw 
which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  beii^ 
Papift  ;  but  from  which  he  fully  vindicated  ta 
felf.     However,    upon  the  Revolution,  he* 
examined  before  the  council  m  1688,  and  oblig 
to  give  Security  for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  J 
of  next  term,  which  was  afterwards  contiiQl 
He  was  feveral  times  difeharged  and  exami: 
and  at  length  warrants  being  ilVued  out  againft 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  for  two  or  l! 
yearsi    Being  at  laft  permitted  to  appear  " 
the  king  and  council,  he  reprefentcd  hisinnoc( 
fo  effe<5ttrany  that  he  was  acquitted.     In  Ai 
1699,  he,  with   hi^  wife  and  family,  embarfl 
for  Pennfylvania  ;  whence  he  returned  in  1701, 
vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  bt 
attacked  during  his  abfence.    Upon  Q.  Anne'n 
cefiion,  he  was  in  great  favour,  and  was  ofte» 
court.    But,  in  1707,  he  was  involved  in  a  ' 
fuit  with  the  executors  of  a  perfon  who  had 
formerly  his  ftcward  ;  and,  though  many  thoi 
him  aggrieved,  the  court  of  chancery  did  not 
relieve  him ;  upon  which  account  he  was  ohli 
to  live  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  fev< 
months,  till  the  matter  in  difpute  was  accomi 
dated.     He  died  in   1718;     Penn^s  friendly 
pacific  manner  of  treating  the  Indians  prodi 
in  them  ar>  extraordinary  love  for  him  and 
people ;  fo  that  they  have  maint/iined  a 
amity  with  the  Anglo-Americans  in  Pennfylvai 
verfince.   lit;  was  the  greatt  ft  bulwark  of  the 
kers:  in  whofe  defence  he  v^rote  nqmberlcfs  pici 
Befideslhe  abov^  works,  he  wrote  a  great  num 
of  others ;  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are, 
Primitive  Ghriftianity  revived.     2.  l>tfence 
paper,  intitled  Go/pet  Truths ^  aj^ahtfi  the  Ext 
of  the  Bi/hopofCork.  3.  Pei-fualive  to  Modi 
4.  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England, 
man  Catholic,  and  Proteftajit  Diirentcr.    5. 
Sandy  Foundation   fliaken.     6.   No    Crofs, 
Crown.     7.  The  great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Con: 
cnce  debated.    S.  The  Chriftian  Quaker,  and 
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l^ldDOOf  ftated  and  vindicafed.    9.  A  difcourfe 

4i  tbc  gcwral  Rule  of  Faith  and  Pra<5tice,  and 

/adfcofcootrofcrfy.    10.  England's  Prcfcnt  In- 

ttrct  confidtred.    1 1.  An  Addrcfs  to  Protcftants* 

ij.Rdicdion6.4nd  Maxinr^s.     13.  Advice  to  his 

Qodrciu    14.  Rife  and  Progrtfs  of  the  People 

okd  Quaien.    15.  A  Trcatife  on  Oaths.     Moft 

ifikiebaTe  paffed  through  Several  editions,  fonne 

rfirtn  many.    Tbc   letters  between   Wiiiiam 

fteafldOr  Tillotfon,  and  Wiliiara  Penn  and 

^  WSanPoppIc,  Efq;  together  with  Pcnn's  let- 

fteU)thepfincefs  Elizabeth  of  t^e  Rhine,  and 

Afcountcfs  of  Homes,  a€  aifo  one  to  his  wife  on 

hi  going  to  Pennfylvaiiia,    arc   infe4led    in  his 

•rti,  which  were  firft  colle«Sed  and  publifhed 

^ifols folio;  and  the  parts  (Jnce  fele^^ed  and  a- 

l»ipcd  iiito  I  voi.  f<3lio,  are  very  much  and  de- 

Ifarirdly  admired  for  the  good  feufe  they  contain. 

.  (j.)  PliM,  Fort,  a  fort  of  Pcnnfyivani.i,    in 

brttumpion  county,  at  the  niouth  of  a  fmall  ri- 

wte  runs  into  the  Delaware  on  the  W. 

!;  :o  miies  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

ii  PENNA,  in  zoology.    See  Pinna. 

jPijiSA  Di  BiLLi,  a  towu  of  Italy,  in  Ur- 

;iiinilc^SW.of  S:  Mvino,  and  14  WNW. 

PIXNACHED.  tf^-.  Iptfjnach^  Fr.]  Appli. 
toBiiwrn  when  the  ground  of  tbc  natural  co- 

of  their  leaves  is  radiated  and   divtrfified 

f  without  any  confufion.  Trcvoux. — Care- 
\pAtd.  from  violent  rain  ^oyyc pinnacbe^  tu- 

iCJiennif  them  wiib  jnatrelFes.  Hvdyn* 

B^PENXiTLOll,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
ij'omiies  N.  of  Exjt^i,  near  the  Xenil.  I^on. 
fcW.  Ui.  37.  44.  V. 

tJftiMAFLOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anurias, 
^*AiU;  14  miles  SW.  of  Oviedo.    Lon.  5. 

«^)PEXN.iNT,  Thomas,  Efq.  LL.D.  F.  R.  S. 

t  i  litc  eminent  Englifli  naturalift,  bom  in 
•^  io  I7z6,  and  deiccnded  of  a  race  of  an- 
fiBntoiis,  who  had  fettled  in  that  country  f^r 
fcmturic«.    He  was  educated  fucceflively 
frtxham,  Fulham^  and  Oxford,  where  he 
^ttd;  and  If^ving  made  confiderabic  profi- 
i^  the  clafEcs,  for  fome  time  ftudied  law. 
this  time,  a  prcient  of  WUhii^hb/j  Orni- 
sh pvc  him  an  attachment  to  Natural  Hif- 
^  »feh  contmued  through  life.    After  mak- 
»^our  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  other 
^  ef  England,  he  traVelled  to  the  continent, 
•tibljlhcd  a  correfpondcnce  with  fcveral  of 
pMtdl  raco  of  the  age,  particularly  Count 
■»  Or  Pallas,  Dr  Ilaller,  Linnaeus,  and  Vol- 
On  bis  return,  he  married,  and  had  two 
5;  but  did  not  fuccccd  to  the  family  for- 
^fsJs y7th  year,  when  he  fettled  at  Down- 
Hi' wife  dying,  he  made  another  tour  to 
•"^^iiicnt ;  where  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
^•ainoweftabliibed  by  hjs  Briti/b  Zoolo- 
•^  wai  publiibcd  in  4  vols.  410.  fo  early 
^  About  1770,  he  fet  out  on  hi^  Traveis 
S^Scutland ;  and,  in  177 1,  publilhed  a  moft 
^^l  account  of  that  Tcurt  in  3  vols.  4to. 

EM»«  UBivcrfai  fatisfadion,  and  palTed  thro' 
oiitwns.    After  this  tour,  he  penetrated 
Hebrides,  and  vifitcd  Man.    In  1776,  he 
:    -^  Iw  Id  Wife,  Mifo  Moftyn,  lifter  of  Sir 
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Roger  Moftyn.  In  1778,  he  commenced  tlic 
publication  of  his  irdcb  Tour^  in  2  vols.  4to.  In 
1781,  he  pubhihed  his  Journey  from  O^fier  ttt 
Loftdofii  in  one  vol.  4to  ;  and  in  1784,  his  Ar^U 
Zoology^  an  admirable  work,  highly  efteemcd  botk 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1790,  he  pubhfhcd  ano.- 
ther  4to  vol.  entitled  0/  London  ;  and  with  it  a 
fare<well  addrefi  to  the  public  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  he  foon  after  publilhed  The  Natural  Hlfr 
tory  of  the  parijhes  of  Holywell  and  Do^ujning  ;  m 
one  voL*4to,  And  even  fo  late  as  1797,  his  71ft 
year,  he  publilhed  TU  llg<w  of  Hindooflan^  a 
iplendid  work  in  %  vols.  4to.  vi'wh  13  plates,  ad» 
mirably  engraved.  From  his  apology  in  the  pre- 
face, thefe  1  vols,  appear  to  be  oidy  part  of  a 
work  of  which  the  rcmaming  vols,  may  ftiil  be 
expected  to  be  publilhed.  He  alfo  pubhftied  the 
following  papers  in  the  PJjHof  Tranf  i.  A  Let- 
ter on  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in  1753  ; 
a.  Another  on  Coralloid  Bodies,  (*»^«xxoii3»«,) 
colle^ed  by  him :  and  3.  Synopfis  of  Quadru- 
peds, 1771 :  4.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Militia  :  5.  A 
paper  on  the  Turkeys  and,  6.  A  vol.  of  Mifcel- 
lanies.  Befides  being  F.  R.  S.  of  London,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  F.  R.  S. 
of  Upl'al,  in  Sweden  ;  a  member  of  the  American 
PhilofophicaJ  Society,  and  of  the  Anglo-Linnxan 
Society,  &c.  His  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to 
keep  a  hofpitabie  table ;  and  to  dedicate  the  pro- 
fits of  feveral  of  his  works  to  charitable  inftitu- 
tions;  particularly  the  Welch  Charity  School. 
He  died  at  Downing  in  1798,  aged  72.  He  left 
ieveral  works  in  MS.  entitled  OutUnci  of  the  Globes 
of  which,  the  View  of  Hindooftan  compofed  the 
t4th  and  j^th  vols.  He  was  endued  with  a  heal- 
thy frame  of  body,  an  open  and  intelligent  afpf<ft, 
an  a(5live  and  chtarful  difpofition,  and  great  vi- 
vacity. His  heart  was  kind,  benevolent,  and 
charitable.  He  was  candid  and  free  from  preju- 
dices ;  and  Scotland  will  ever  venerate  him,  as 
the  firft  traveller  from  the  S.  fide  of  tbc  Tweed, 
who  vifited  her,  with  no  unfriendly  fpirit. 

(2.)  *Pennakt.  «./  [pennon^Vr,]  1.  Afmall 
flag,  enfign  or  colours.  2.  A  tackje  for  hoifting 
things  on  board.  Ainfwortb. 

PENNAQUJD,  a  cape  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  coaft  of  Maine.  -  Lon.  69.  27.  W.  Lat.43. 
47.  N. 

PEIjTNAR,  a  river  of  Hindoftan,  which  rifes  in 
Myfore ;  ciofles  the  circar  of  Cuddapa  and  the 
Carnatic ;  and  after  watering  Gooty,  Gandicotta, 
Vcllore,  &c.  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  at  Gan- 
gapatnam,  12  milco  E.  of  Nellore. 

PENNARE,  a  cape  in  the  Englifli  Channel,  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  Cornwall ;  6  miles  WSW.  of  Dead- 
man's  Point. 

(i.)  PENNARTH  Bay,  a  bay  of  Wales  on  the 
S.  coaft,  in  the  Severn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavc 
below  Cardiff. 

(2.)  Pennarth  Point,  a  cape  of  Wales,  which 
bounds  Pennarth  Bay  on  the  S.  ^ 

*PENNATED.  adj.  ipennatuj,  Latin.]  i. 
Winged.  2.  Pcnnatedy  amongft  botanifts,  are 
fuch  leaves  of  piants  as  grow  dire^ly  one  againft 
another  on  the  fame  rib  or  ftalk  ;  as  thofe  of  afh 
and  walnut-tree,  putney, 

PENNATULA,  the  Sea  pen,  in  natural  hifto- 

ry,  a  genus  of  zoophyte,  which,  though  it  fwims 
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tlrout  frpcif  in  the  fea,  ^pornaches  near  to  the  moved 
l^orgonia.  This  pentje  hath  a  !:>onc  along  the  mid- 
dle qf  the  infi*!e,  which  is  its  chirf  fiif>port  ;  and 
thifi  hone  receives  the  Aipply  of  its  olTron<»  matter 
fy  the  fame  polype  mouths  that  furnifhr  it  with 
^fioiirifhmenf,  Linnspps  redons  7  fpecies.  See 
i^OOPH^TEs.  It  partakes  both  of  the  animal 
lind  veprftahle  nature  ;  but  feme  fuppofe  it  to  he 
jiothing  bnt  a  fucua  or  fea  pl.int.  It  is  ccrta  iily 
an  ani^ial,  ho  wetter,  and  as  fuch  id  locpmotivc. 
Jt8  body  generally  expands  into  proeelfes  on  tha 
Urt>er  parts  and  thtft  procefTes  or  branches  arc 
tnrnifhed  with  pws  of  tubul.tr  denticles ;  they 
liave  a  polype  htad  proceeding  from  each  tube. 
The  fea  pen  i$  diflinguifhed  from  the  corallines 
by  this  fpeciffc  difference  ;  corals,  corallinei.,  al- 
Cyonia,  and  al^  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firm- 
ly by  Jheir  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubftances ;  but 
the  fea  ptn  eithtr  fwims  about  in  the  water,  or 
^floats  upofi  the  fqrface.  But  there  arc  other  kinds 
uf  fea  pens,  pr  fpecici  of  this  animal,  which  havit 
jio  rtfemblance  to  a  pen :  as, 

I.  Pennatula  digitalis,  or  Diciri-fOR- 
^is,  \\\t fingcr-Jhapid  fea  pen.  See/^.  8.  pL  172. 

a.  Pennatula  FiLpsX  of  Linnaeus.  ScC^.  5. 

3.  Pennatula  mhia6ilis.  Sceyf^.  7. 

4.  Pennatula  pavonis  piscis,the  feather  of 
the  peacock  filh.  ^ttfig,  4. 

5.  Pennatula  Phosphoslea.  t>x^  Coote 
>!olef\VOrth  ff  nt  one  of  thcfe  animals  to  the  In- 
Jfcnioiis  Mr  Ellis,  the  author  of  many  curions  pa- 
pers on  the  nature  of  corallines,  which  was  taken 
jrt  a  trawl  in  71  fathoms  water,  riear  the  harbour 
€)i  Breft,  in  France  :  the  fame  fpecies  are  fr^cjueni- 
Jjr  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coaft  v.i  Norway 
to  the  Mfdit^:rranean  fea,  fom(;'mcs  at  confider- 
^b!e  cjepths,  and  fomctimes  floating  on  the  fur- 
yic^.  Mr  Ellis  <1^fcnbe8  tliat  fent  him,  as  fol- 
lows:  Its  genrrd  appearance  greatly  refemble4 
that  of  a  quill  feather  of  a  brrd's  wing  ;  {S^t  Plnte 
CCLXXlI.'/^.  I.)  it  is  about  4  inches  Ir.ng,  and 
of  a  reddilh  colour ;  ajong  the  back  there  is  a 
^oovfc  from  the  duill  part  to  the  extremity  of 
the  feathtrtd  part,  as  there  is  in  a  pen  j  the  fca- 
ihered  part  conlifts  of  fins  ^foceeJiug  from  the 


jllem,  as  exprefled  in  the  figure.  The  fins  move 
tht  animal  backward  and  iorward  in  the  water, 
and  are  furniflied  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed 
Vith  filameiits,  which  appear  magnified  as  ftg,  2. 
tThcre  is  no  perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  there- 
fore Jlr  Ellis  is  of  opinion,  that  the  exuviqe  of  the 
aniraais  upon  which  it  feeds  are  difcharged  by  the 
fame  apertures  at  whii:h  the  food  is  taken  in ; 
and  inthis'it  is  tiot  fingular,  the  fame  ceconrtmy 
being  obfervcd  ia  the  Greenland  fiolype,  defcrib- 
<d  by  Mr  ElHu  irt  his  EflTay  on  Corallines.  Each 
fucker  lias  eight  filaments,  which  are  protruded 
tvhen  prey  is  to  Vt  caught ;  but  at  other  times 
ihey  are  drawn  back  Into  their  cafes,  which  are 
fiirnifhed  at  the  end  with  JJ^/Vm/^,  that  clufc  t'->ge- 
thcr  round  the  entrance,  and  defend  this  tenclei- 
fait  fr^m  extefnal  injuries.  Dr  Bohadfch  of 
Prague 'h^d  ah  opportunity  of  obfcrvmg  one  of 
<befe  Rnirnals  alive  in  the  water,  and  he  gives  the 
)fbll'3win'g  afccoont  of  what  he  f-iw  ;  "  A  portion 
of  the  fteiti  contfa^led,  and  l>ecanic  of  a  ilnai^ 

Ijur'ple  coloilr, To  as  to  have  the  apf)e;^rance  of  a 
igaiure  rcnind  ft;  this  apparent  ligature,  or  xortc, 
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upwards    and    downwards   fbccefficfit 
through  the  whi)le  length  of  the  ftem,  a<5  wd 
the  feathered  as  the  naked  part ;  it  began  at  th 
"bqttoiTJ,  and  moving  upwards  to  the  other  cxtr^ 
mity,  it  there  dil'ippcarcd,  and  at  the  famt  h 
flant  appeared  agiin  at  the  bottom,  and  afccni 
cd  as  before ;  blit  as  it  afccnded  through  the  fe 
thered  or  pinnated  part,  it  became  paltr.    Whi 
this  xoUe  is  much  confiricled,  the  tinnk  above 
fwells,  and  .i<qu ices  the  f(;rm  of  an  onion;  d 
conftrid^iut/of  the  trunk  gives  the  colour  to  t] 
:tof»e,  for  the  intermediate  parts  are  paier  inp^ 
portion  as  the  %ox\t  becomes  deeper.    The  ci 
of  the  naked  trunk  is  fomctimes  curved  like 
hook;   and  at  its  extremity  there  is  a  tinai 
chink,  which  grows  deeper  while  the  purple fi 
is  afccrj.iing,  and  fhillovver  as  it  is  coming  dd 
The  fins  have  four  motion?,  upward  and  do^fl 
ward,  and  bacitward  and  forward,  from  ngh! 
left,  and  from  left  to  rif  ht.    The  flelby  filatn^ 
or  claw9,  tnove  in  all  dire<f>ion8:   and  withi 
cylindrical  part  from  uhich   they  proceed, 
fomctimes  protruded  from  the  fins,  and  fii 
times  hidden  with  them.    Upon  dilfedting' 
animal,  the  following  phenomena  were  difofi 
ed.     When  the  trunk  was  npepcd  IcnftUwif 
faltifh  liquor  flowed  out  of  it,  fo  vifcid  as  to' 
down  an  inch.    The  whole  trunk  of  thefteift 
holiow,  the  oiitward  membrane  being  very  fti 
and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an   inch  th'ck :  wi 
tbis  membrane  appeared  another  much  tbini 
and  between  thcfe  two  membranes,  in  the 
nated  part  of  the  trunk,  mnumcrable  little 
iowifii  eggK,  about  the  fize  of  a  white  poppy  fe 
were  fecn  fioating  in  a  wbitrfh  liquor  ;  abonith 
parts  of  the  cavity  within  the  inner  mcmbrant 
filled  by  a  kind  of  yellowiih   bone  ;   this  bene 
about  'i.\  inches  long,  and  -{^  of  an  ir>ch  thi< 
in  the  middle  it  is   four-fquare,  but  tow.*^rds 
end?  it  prows  round  and  very  taper,  that  crd 
ing  fineft  which  is  next  the  pinnated  part  cf 
trunk.    This  bone  is  covered  in  its  whole  kn 
With  a  clear  yellowifh  fl;in,  which  at  each 
runs  out  into  a  ligaOitnt;  one  is  inferted  in 
top  of  the  pinnated  trunk,  and  the  other  in 


top  of  the  naked  trunk  :  by  the  help  of  the 
per  ligament,  the  end  of  the  bone  is  eithtr  1 
into  an  archj  or  difpofed  in  a  ftraight  line, 
fins  are  compofed  of  two  Ikiris  ;  the  outward 
Is  ftrong  and  leather}',  and  covered  over  w^ 
vaft  number  of  crimfon  ftreaks  ;  the  inner  flti 
thin  and  tranfparent :  the  fuckers  are  alfo  in 
fame  manner  c6mp6fcd  cf  two  fkins,  but 
outward  ftin  is  fomethmg  fotter.  Both  the 
and  flickers  are  hoIiow,  fo  that  the  cavity  <k 
fuckers  may  commui^icate  with  thofe  of  tfce 
as  the  cavity  of  the  fins  does  with  that  of 
trunk.  £)r  Shaw,  in  h:s  Htjory  cf  JlgierSi  i 
that  thcfe  animal?  are  fo  luminous  in  the  *J 
that  in  the  night  the  iilhcrmen  difcovtr  fi 
(\vimming  about  in  various  depths  of  the  fea 
the  iight  they  give :  From  this  extraordinary  <; 
iity,  Linnicus  calls  this  fpecies  of  the  fea  \ 
fcf.nauila  phofpkorecy  and  remarks,  after  giving 
fyn()riymts  of  other  authors,  KaLUat  in  oa 
fut)duyn  illumimns.  Of  all  the  ptnnatulae 
known,  this  fe^ither-fbaped  one,  or  as  it  is  ca 
by  othei8,the//rrr>^  pvn  (fg.  1),  is  the  lar 
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p  rdl  i^t^e  moft  fpfcious  in  its  appearance.  It 
{of  s  bcautilTJl  CiWcry  white,  elegantly  ftriatcd 
cacich  of  the  feather-like  procefles  with  lines  or 
fctais  of  the  d^epeft  black.  It  is  very  .rare,  and 
hi  natire  of  the  (ndian  ftras.  There  is  a  very 
kt  fperiaicn  of  this  fpecics  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
te 

iPEHMiTULA  REN  IFOR  MIS,  the  kldney-fliapf- 

ribpen.  Sec /rj.  3.  The  kidney-fhaped  feapen 

TCiiofered  fome  time  ago  on  the  coaft  of  South 

Oalfia,  and  ft:;t  to  Mr  Ellis  by  John  Gregg, 

lif  of  Charlcftown.      It  is  of  a  fine  purple 

(C*)cr;thc  kjdney  part  is  about  an  inch  fnyrti 

\pi  to  enJ,  and  about   half  an  inch   wide  in 

l|k  rarrowcft  part :   a   tail   proceeds  fi-orn  the 

llaiiic  of  the  body,  which   is   roundifli,   and 

!l6oat  la  inch  long  ;    is  affo  Aill  of  rin^s  like  aft 

irthworm,  and  along  the  middle  both  of  the 

l»Dprr  and  under  part  of  it  there  i?  a  fmall  groove 

ijkli  rona  from  one  end  to  t^be  other,  but  there 
■to perforation  at  tither  extremity.  The  npper 
|i|iK  of  the  hotly  is  convex,  and  about  an  inch 
Jikl;  the  whole  furfjcc  is  covcfed  vrith  fmaH 
^fovfany  openings,  through  which  little  fuck- 
P» re  protruded,  each  fumiihed  with  fix  tenta. 
{shfOrfthmcnts,  like  what  are  obftrved  on  fome 
P^l' ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  quite  flat, 
^'  is  foil  of  ramifications  of  fie/hy  fibres,  which^ 
mg  frofn  the  infcrtion  of  the  tail,  ns  a 
centre,  branch  out  fo  as  to  communicate 
*<itVlUrry  openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and 
;  ^'arfice  of  the  animal. 
I    rPiixjiTULA  SAGiTTA,  thC  arrow  penna- 

j    u*  PEXX'E,  a  town  of  Franc?,  in  the  dcp.  of 

Lwiikf  Garonne ;  4\  miles  E.  of  Villencuve,  and 

W^.ofToumon. 

L'X PfNKE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

p":  iji  miles  NNW.  of  Caillac,  and  ai  NW. 

P^NNELHEUGH,  a  hrll  of  Roxburgbrhire,itt 
^f  parifh ;  on  the  top  of  which  are  relics  of 
•^  cimp, 

*I^NXER.  u./.  [from  pen]  1.  A  writer. 
'£?'Q£*aft.  Ap:/.  So  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 
^J^'ERVAEN,  a  mountain  of  S.  Wales,  ih 
tejinckfhire,  a  Httie  S.  of  Brecknock. 
1^'NEWANO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  An- 
^ ;  j  mile.^  K.  of  Sch wanaftadt. 
[ 'f'PEN:;!,  John  Francis,  bom  at  Florence  ih 
4t,»as  the  difciple  of  Raphael,  who  obfcrvin^ 
"  Moi  and  integrity,  intrufted  his  domeftic 
^^*  entirely  to  his  management ;  by  which 
^^f  rot  the  a{)pclUtioh  of  il  fatore,  or  the 
J^.  Hjs  genhis  was  univerfal ;  but  his  preat- 
•?a'urc  was  ih  painting landfcapes  and  build- 
T-  h  was  an  excellent  defigner,  and  coloured 
^  ^  oi),  diftenipcr,  and  frcfco.  He  punted 
j*^t5  txqaiiitely,  and  had  fuch  happy  talent!*, 
^Riphaei  left  him  heir  to  his  forttme  in  parf- 
^'^  'Pith  Romano  his  fcilow  dHcipie.  Ptnni 
*w«  Naples  in  1528. 

'••!  Ptxxi,  Luke,  brother  of  the  above,  work- 
*^'G?r.«jaand  other  parts  of  Ilsly,  with  Dt\ 
p*.  wbo  married  his  fifter  ;  he  Went  thehce  to 
^?^,  where  he  worked  for  Henry  VUJ.  and 
;  »*  employed  by  Francis  I.  at  Fountainbieau ; 
^^  at  lift  dcTotsd  hfmfclf  to  engraving. 


81    )  PEN 

♦  PEN^LfeSS.  aJj,  [horn  penny,]  Moncylcfs; 
poor  ;  wanting  money. 

PENNlN-fli:  Alpes,  a  divifion  of  the  Alps. 
(Liv,  XXI.  .^8.)    See  Alps,  §  i. 

PENNINGHAM,  a  panih  of  Scotland,  in 
Wigtonlhire,  16  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
from  5  to  6^  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cree  i 
the  foil  is  various,  but  in  many  parts  very  fertile 
The  population,  in  1791,  was  2000,  increafe  491^ 
fince  1755.     The  number  of  ihtep  was  9840. 

(i.)  PENNINGTON,  a  town  of  New  Jcrfef, 
in  Huntingdon  county,  5  miles  N*of  Trenton,  aiid 
36  NE.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

(2,  3.)  Pennington,  two  fmall  towns  of  Eng- 
land: I.  in  Hamolhire,  rear  Kmgwood:  a.  iq 
JLancafhire,  near  Ulverton. 

(i.)  *  PENNON,  n.  /.  [pennon,  Fr.]  A  fmatt 
flag  or  colour. — 

They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  difpred. 

Harry  fwecps  through  our  land 

With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur. 

Shak. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  borc» 

His  Cretan  fight,  the  conqucr'd  Minotaur. 

Dijden^ 

(2.)  Peknon,  a  fort  of  Algiers,  on  an  Ifland  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  that  city. 

(3.)  Pennon  de  VELEZ,afea  portof  Barbary^ 
feated  on  a  rock,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Vc- 
lez.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  belongs  to  Spain* 
It  is  75  miles  £.  of  Ceuta.  Lon.  4.  o.  W.  I.at» 
35.  25.  N. 

(I.)  PENNSBOROUGH,  a  townihip  of  Penn- 
fyivania,  in  Chefter  county. 

(2.)  Pennsborough,  East,    )  two townihlps. 
"(3.)  Pennsborough,  West,  J  of  PennfyWa* 
nia,  in  Cumberland  county. 

PENNSBURY,-a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  it» 
Bucks  county,  on  a  creek  of  the  Delaware  5  me- 
morable for  being  the  manor,  which  the  celebrat- 
ed William  Penn  rcferved  to  himfelf.  Here  he 
buik  a  houfe,  and  planted  gardens  and  orchards; 
which,  with  a  great  numlnrr  of  additional  build- 
ings, ftill  continue. 

(I.)  PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  17  United 
States  of  North  America.  It  was  founded  by 
William  Penn,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  in  167^. 
(See  Penn,  N°  2.) 

(2.)  P1:NNSVLVANIA)  BOUNDARIES  AND  EX- 
TENT ot.  This  State  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bf 
New  York  and  Lake  Eric :  E.  by  the  Delaware 
rivwand  bay,  which  firparate  it  from  New  Jerfcy  f 
8.  by  part  of  Virginia^  Maryland,  and  Delaware  ; 
W.  by  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  North  Weitcni 
Territory,  and  NVV^.  by  part  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and  compre- 
hends 44,900  fquare  milc&;  being  t88  milts  long 
from  E.  to  W.  and  156  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Lou* 
from  74.48  to  80.  8.  W.  Lat.  from  39.  43.  to  4a. 
0.  N. 

(3.)  PENNSYLVANIA)  CLIMATE,  AND  GENERAL 

APPEARANCE  OF.  The  aif  is  fweet  and  ctear. 
AutumA  begins  about  the  >oth  OA.  and  laft^s  till 
the  beginning  of  Dec.  when  winter  fets  ui,  which 
continues  till  March,  and  is  fcmetimes  extreme- 
ly cold  and  fevere;  but  the  air  13  generally  (\ty 
and  bealtby.    The  Delaware,  though  very  broadi 

'is 
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J^tiftcfi  froien  over,  x  From  March  to  June,  (that 
is,  in  fpring,)  the  weather  is  more  incouftant  than 
in  the  other  tcafons.  In  July,  Aiiguft,  and  Sept. 
the  heats  would  be  intolerable,  if  they  were  not 
mitigated  by  frequent  cool  breezes.  The  wind, 
during  fummer  14*  generally  SW.;  but  m  winter 
blows  for  the  moft  part  from  the  NW.  over  the 
^owy  mountains  and  frozen  lakes  of  Canada, 
which  occaiions  the  exctflive  cold  during  that  fea- 
ion.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  ot  this  ftate  dif- 
lers  not  materially  from  that  of  Conue^icut,  ex- 
^rtpt  that  on  the  W.  iidc  of  the  mountains  the 
weather  is  much  more  regijlar.  Tlic  inhabitants 
Tiever  feel  thofe  quick  tranlitions  irotn  cold  to 
4icat,  by  a  change  of  the  wind  from  N.  to  S.  as 
thofe  fo  fi-equently  experience  who  live  E.  of  the 
onduntains  and  near  the  (ea.  The  hot  S.  winds 
j;et  chilled  by  paHing  over  the  long  chain  of  Al- 
iegany  mouuL-uns.  Among  the  Qurikfrs,  who  are 
-the  oldeft  fetliers,  there  are  inftances  of  longevi- 
ty, occafioncd  by  their  temperance  and  mode  of 
living.  There  arc  fewer  iong^ived  people  among 
^he  Germans  than  among  other  nations,  occafion- 
4*d  >y  their  exceft  of  labour  and  low  diet;  as  they 
jive,  chiefly  upon  vegetables  and  watery  food. 
'^V^e  furface  of  the  country,  towafxls  the  coaft,  is 
•i^at,  but  rifes  gradually  to  the  Apalachiaa  moun- 
tains  on  the  W.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  ftatc  is 
«§T!ountainous;  particuJariy  the  counties  of  Bcd- 
'ford,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin, 
Dauphin,  and  part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton, 
tiw  ough  which  pafs,  under  various  nantes,  the  mi- 
jiserous  ridgcs'and  fpurs,  which  colledively  form 
*Af  js^frtt  rariirc  of  AlUgauy  mountalm.  There  is  a 
remarkable  clihcrence  between  the  country  on  the 
f..  and  W.  fide  of  thefe  mountains.  Between  thefe 
-mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rrvers  which 
run  mto  the  Atlantic,  are  feveral  ranges  of  ftones, 
land,  earths,  and  minerals,  in  tlu;  utmoft  confuiion. 
l\tM  of  ftone,  of  vaft  extent,  particnlarly  of  limt- 
iUmtt  have  their  feveral  layers  bn)ken  in  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  confufediy  in  every  di- 
redion,  Bttween  thefe  lower  faiis  and  the  ocean 
is  a  rery  extentive  colle^ion  of  fand,  day,  mud, 
and  (hells,  partly  thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
lea,  partly  brought  down  by  floods  from  the  up- 
per country,  and  partly  produced  by  the  decay  df 
vei^ctable  fybtlances.  The  country  W.  of  the 
Allegany  mountains  in  thefe  refpeds,  is  totally 
-ciiffVrent.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken,  and  varie- 
l^ated,  but  there  are  no  mountains;  and  when  view- 
-ed  firom  the  moft  weftem  ridge  of  the  Allegany, 
it  appears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the 
various  ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undif- 
turbcd  in  the  fituation  wherein  they  were  firft 
formed.  The  layers  of  clay,  fand,  ind  coal,  ajrc 
nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely  a-finglc  inftance  is  to 
♦v;  fouhd  to  the  contrary.  Every  appearance,  in 
•lliort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  ori- 
ginal auft,  in  which  the  ftone  was  formed,  has 
lu'ver  been  broken  up  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
moiintainsy  al  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of 
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Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  W4 
more  land,  Somerfct,  Fayette,  Walhmgion,  All 
ghany,  and  Ly^ioming.  Thefe  countits  arc  lubi 
vided  into  a  great  number  of  towiitlTips. 

(5.) Pennsylvania,  Goverkment asdco 

STiTUTioN  OF.  Thc  prcfent  Conftiluiion  ot  i 

State  was  latified  June    lath  1791.    By  it, 

Supreme  executive  power  is  veftcd  in  a  governs 

liie  Icgiflative  in  a  general  alTembiy ,  touhuing  ( 

fenate,  and  a  boufe  of  reprefentaiives.    The 

vernor  is  elected  for  3  yearb,  but  cannot  be  c 

tinued  longer  than  9.     A  majority  of  votes 

cidcs  thc  tied  ion.     The  reprcltntatives  are  c 

fen  for  one  year ;  the  fenators  for  4.    Thc  \a 

are  divided  intp  4  clafl'es,  o(  which  one  ^locs 

<rach    year,    and    their  feats  are    ftilcd   by  \ 

eledions.    "Each  county  eleds  its  own  leprt 

taiivcs-    The  fenators  are  elc^ftcd  in  uiftiid* 

med  by  the  legiflature.    Once  in  7  ycaii  iha 

to  be  an  cnvmeratiou  of  the  citizens.    Thc  0 

bcr  of  fenaiors  and  r^iprefentativcs  is  to  be  I 

after  each  enumeratitiu,  by  the  Icgiflalure-, 

apportioned  to   the    population   of  thc  k\ 

counties  and  di^ri^s,  according  to  the  imtntM 

taxable  citizens.     There  can  be  no  fewer  than 

nor  more  than  100  reprefentativcs.    Thc  nw 

of  Senators  cannot  be  lels  than  one  4th  or  grc 

than  one  yi  of  the  rcprefentatives.    The  tle^ 

arc  made  on  the  2d  Tucf.  of  0<ft.    The  Gci 

All'embly  meets  annually  on  thc  ift  Tucf. of  ] 

uolefs  convened  earlier  by  thc  governor.    A 

jority  of  each  houfe  niakes  a  quorum  to  do' 

^lefs ;  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from  t 

day,  and  compel  members  to  ^ttend.    Each  b 

choofes  its  fpeakcr  and  other  officers ;  judg 

the  qualificat^ns  of  its  members,  and  &id 

rules-    of   its    proceedings.      Impeachmciitf 

made  by  the  IJoufe  of  Reprefentativcs  and 

by  the  Senate.    All  bills  lor  railing  revenue 

originate  in  the  Lower  Houfe,  out  the  Setjat^ 

.propofe  amendments.    The  Senators  and  i 

fentatives  are  tree  from  arrefts,  while  attd 

the  public  bufinefs;  except  in  cafes  of  trt 

felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace;    and  an 

liable  to  b<  qucftioned  refpeding  any  thing  i 

.public  debate.  "They  are  compcnlated  outi 

public  treai'ury,  from  which   no   money  a 

drawn,  but  in  confequence  of  appropnatw 

law.    The  journals  of  both  houfe s  are  publ 

weekly,  and  their  doors  kept  open,  unicfs  th 

finefs  requires  fccrefy.    All  bills  which  hav< 

fed  both  houfes,  muft  be  prefented  to  the  g 

nor.    If  he  approve  he  muft  fign  them ;  ii 

he  muft  return  them  within  10  days*  with  hi 

jedions,  to  the  houfe  in  which  they  ongii 

No  bill  fo  returned  Ihaii  become  a  lavv»  1 

it  be  repafled  by  two  jds  of  both  houfes. 

governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  thc  mi 

force ;    he  may  remit  fines  ano    forfeiture* 

grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  ca 

impeachment;  lie  may  require  laformatioo 

all  executive  oniccrs ;  he  may,  on  extr^oi<i 

occafions,  convene  the  general  aflembly,  ar 


them. 

(4.)    Pennsylvania,  Divisions   of.     This  journ  it,  for. any  term  not  exceeding  4  moot 

S^tte  is  divided  into  33  counties;  viz.  PhiladeU  cafe  the  two  branches  cannot  agree  on  th< 

'l>iiia,   Chefter,  Delaware,   Bucks,   Montgomery,  themfeives.     He  muft  inform  the  General  i 

JH-'rks,   Lancafter,  Dauphin,  Northampton,  Lu-  bJy  (#f  the  ftate  of  thc  Commonwealth;  n 

•  xcrsit,    York,    Cumberland,    Northumberland,  mend  fuch  mcafures  as  he  ihali  judge  cx.pci 
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&i «  fiat  Ac  hws  arc  faithfully  executed.    In 
tk  of  nc3ncj  In  the  office  of  governor,   the 
Spakff  of  the  Senate  fills  that  office.     The  judi- 
cul  power  is  vcfled  in  a  foprcme  and  inferior 
wart,  the  jndjcs  of  which,  and  juflfces  of  the 
>Bnr.  ire  appointtd  bf  the  gOTernor,  find  com- 
»la?d  during  good  behavioirr ;   bat  are  re- 
Jm^ic  on  an  addre6  from  both  houfes.    The 
flfedEcersof  the  flate  arc  appointed,  fome  by 
btpmift  others  bjr  the  general  afTcnably,  and 
by  the  people.    The  qualifications  for  an 
ire  21  years  of  age,  %  years  refidence,  and 
If  of  tajces.    ThcT  are  priTileged  from  ar- 
il CTfil  aAioDs,'  white   attending  eleftions. 
'<)MWcitJow  for  a  reprefcntativt  !kr€  ii  years 
:,  jnd  3  years  inhahitance  ;  for  a  fenator,  25 
of  ige,  and  4  years  inhabitance ;  for  a  go- 
'» JO  yean  of  age,  and  7  years  rnhabttance. 
ifcniorcan  hold  no  other  office;  and  the 
Md  reprcfentatiTca  none  but  that  of  at- 
if  hWf  and  in  the  militia.    No  perfon  hol- 
office  of  trull  or  profit  under  the  United 
CM  bold  any  office  in  this  itate,  to  which^ 
why  law  annexed.    All  the  officers  of 
a?  liable  to  i">peachment  7  and  are 
by <wth,  or  affirmation,  to  fiipport  the  con- 
ffld  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
ion  of  Rights  aflferts  **  the  naturat 
tfderjuaJity  of  all ;  liberty  of  confcicnce ; 
ofeiedion,  and  of  the  prefs;  fubordina- 
'  tniljtary  to  the  civil  powers ;  trial  by 
from  onreafonable  fcarches  and 
•  figbtto  an  equal  difhibution  of  juf- 
Vterd  in  criminal'  profecutions ;  to  pe- 
•  Tedrtfs  of  grievances;   to  bear  arms; 
"fcfattiberty  to  emigrate  <¥om  the  State. 
'  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  ; 
^  may,  at  any  time,  alter  their  form 
t;  that  no  perfon  Ihall  be  obliged  to 
Mf  religious  worfbip,  or  fupport  any 
^*t  a(l  peribns,  believing  in  the  being. 
*^  a  future  ftate  of  reward*  and  pw- 
^  eligible  to  office ;  that  laws  c.m- 
"  but  by  the  Ixjgiflature ;  that  all 
be  haihble,  unlefs  for  capital  of^cn- 
^'Oydebior  fhal>  be  rclcafed  from  pri- 
"nrcnifg  hiA  ef^ate  to  his  creditors,  ac- 
lawr,  oniefs  there  be  ftrong  prefuinp- 
^d;  that  the  prmieges  of  the  writ  of 
•?w  ihall  not  be  fufpended,  but  in  titne 
»>  Of  public   danger ;   that  no  rx  po/9 
M  bt  made  ;  that  no  perfon  ftiall  be 
^  tlic  LcgiflatHre,  of  forfeit  his  eflate 
term  than  his  own  hfc  ;  that  no  title  of 
itarydiftin^ion,  fhadever  begran- 
oiher  pecttiiar  laws  of  this  State,  are 
ail  riTers  and  creeks  to  be  open  and 
;  Jnoiber  for  the  enftancipation  of  nc- 
^^rupt  law  nearly  on  the  fame  model 
~f£ofUmi,andalnw  fubflituting  hard  la- 
*^  period,  inflead  of  death,  as  a  pu- 
nrmany  crindes  which  are  made  capt- 
bwiof  England.    Murder,  however, 
«ther  crimes  are  flill  punifhcd  with 
fxpence  of  government  is  eflimated 

>D»ially. 

^^tfAWiA,  HISTORY  OF.    Pcnnfylva- 
•^a«d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIl,  a- 
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iong  with  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  tftcf  reff 
of  the  N.  American  continent,  by  Sebaflian  Ca- 
bot, for  the  crown  of  England ;  but  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  the  firfl  adventurer  that  attempted  tc^ 
plant  colonics  on  thefe  Ihores,  in  the  reign  of  Q^ 
EMfabeth.  Mr  Hudfon,  an  Englifhman,  failing  tr* 
that  part  of  the  coatt  which  lies  between  Virginia 
and  New  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and' 
being  about  to  make  a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Dutch  gave  him  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  difpofi-  of  hrs  intereft  in  this  country  td» 
them.  In  160^  they  began  to  plant  it;  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  purchafe,  laid  claim  to  all  thofir 
countries  which  are  now  denominated  Ni^w  York<^ 
Neiv  J^rftf,  and  Pennfylvemla  ;  but  there  remain- 
ing fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was  not  planted: 
by  the  I k>l landers,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet  of  ihip»' 
thither,  and  took  pofl'ellion  of  it  for  that  crown  j 
but  the  Dutch  having  a  ftipcrior  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubmit  to 
their  dommion,  allowing  them  however,  to  enjoy 
the  plantations  they  had  fettled.  The  Englifh^ 
not  admitting  that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swede* 
had  any  right  to  countries  firft  diilcovered  an<t 
planted  by  a  fubjeA  of  England,  and  part  of  then\ 
at  that  time  poflefTed  by  Englifh  fubjeds,  under 
charter  from  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James  K  K. 
Charles  II,  during  the  firll  Dutch  war  in  1664^ 
granted  New^  Yoric,  JeHey»  and  Pennfylvania,  of 
which  the  Dutch  had  ufnrped  the  pofleflion,  to- 
his  brother  James  Duke  of  York ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Carr  being  fent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war  and  land  forces,  and  fummoning  the  Dutclv 
governor  of  the  city  of  New  Amfterdam,  now 
New  York,  to  furrender^  he  yielded  that  capital 
to  the  Englifh  r  the  relt  of  the  places  in  the  pof- 
felTion  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  followed  his  ex-* 
ample  ;  and  thefe  countries  were  confirmed  to  the 
Englifh  by  the  Dutch,  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Duke  of  York  af- 
terwards parcelled  them  out  to  under  proprietors^ 
fellingy  in  particular^  to  William  Penn  the  elder,, 
in  i68.^,  the  town  of  Newcaflle,  alias  Delaware^r 
and  a  diftriiit  of  i a  miles  round  the  fame;  to 
whom  his  heh-s  ami  alVigns,.  by  another  deed  of 
the  fame  date,  he  made  over  all  that  tra<^t  of  land, 
from  12  miles  fbuth  of  Ncwcaflle  to  the  Whore- 
hills,  otherwife  called  Cape  Hinlopeu^  now  divided 
into  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  SuiVex,  which» 
with  Newcaf^le  diflri(^l,  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  7'hret  Lotiuer  Cotmtiej  upon  Dela^ 
<ware  River.  All  the  refi  of  the  unda*- proprietors, 
ibme  time  after,  furrenderetl  their  charters  to  the 
crown ;  Whereby  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys  be- 
came royal  governments ;  but  Penn  retained  that 
part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  hhn 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had 
been  granted  to  him  before,  in  i68o-i,  which  now 
conftitutes  the  State  of  Pennfylvania.  As  foon  a* 
Penn  had  got  his  patent,  he  began  to  plant  the 
country.  Thofe  who  went  over  from  England 
were  generally  DifTenters  and  Quakers,  whole  re- 
ligion is  efbiblilhed  by  law  here,  but  with  full 
liberty  to  all  other  Proteftant  fe^s.  The  Dutcii 
and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  before  Mr  Penn  be- 
came proprietor,  choofmg  flill  to  relide  in  thia 
country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jer- 
feys, 6btained  the  lame  pri\ileges  as  the  rcit  of 

the 
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tte  king^s  fubjcds ;  and  their  ddbendantg  ar«  now 
the  fame  people,  fpeaking  theif  language,  and  be- 
ing governed  by  the  fame  laws,  Mr  Pcni^  hcw- 
«vcr,  not  fatisficd  with  the  title  granted  him  by 
K.  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  bought  the  lands 
alio  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  cpnfideraticn, 
or  what  tbcy  efteemed  fuch  (though  twenty  milts 
were  purchafcd,  at  that  time,  fur  kfs  than  an 
acre  about  Philadelphia  would  coll  now),  paving 
them  in  doth,  tools,  and  utetiHls,  to  their  entire 
ia^isfadlion ;  for  they  had  not  hands  to  cultivate 
the  loodth  part  of  tJieir  lands,  and  if  they  could 
hav«  raifcd  a  produd,  there  was  nobody  to  buy ; 
the  purchafcj  therefore,  was  all  clear  gain  to  th^^in; 
aqd,  by  the  coming  of  the  Engliili,  their  paltry 
trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they  foon  found 
their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better;  and 
arc  now  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  Europeans 
in  rnany  places.  Pcnnfylvania  is  pne  of  the  moft 
fiouriihing  dates  in  North  Anoerica,  having  never 
had  any  quarrel  with  the  natives.  Whenever  thev 
4efire  to  extend  their  fettlcments,  they  purchaie 
new  lands  of  the  fachcms,  never  taking  any  by 
ft>rce  %  but  the  Indians  now  fet  a  very  high  price 
upon  their  lands,  in  comparifim  of  what  they  did 
at  firft.  In  an  eftiinate  of  the  proprietary  eAate 
of  the  province,  publiihcd  above  50  years  ago,  we- 
find  that  the  proprietaries,  \yhu  alone  can  pur- 
chafe  binds  h^c  from  tlie  natives,  bad  bought 
7,000,000  of  acres  for  750 1,  fterling,  wliich  the 
proprietartes  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  15  1. 
ftnr  every  100  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onon- 
4ago,  however,  diiapproved  of  their  deputies 
parting  with  fo  much  land ;  and,  in  1755,  obliged 
tfce  proprietiries  to  reconvey  great  part  of  th£ 
fiui^  to  the  Indians.  A  difpute  fubfifted  a  long 
time  between  the  proprietaries  of  tlic  pro^  incc  and 
Loird  Baltimore,  proprietary  of  Maryland,  about 
the  right  to  certain  lands ;  which  was  at  laft  ami- 
eably  adjuiled,  greatly  m  favour  of  the  P^nns. 
About  1704  there  happened  fon>e  alteration  in  the 
oonfUtution  of  the  province.  The  cftablilhment 
that  took  place,  and  fubfided  till  the  American 
war  broke  out,  confifted  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  aflcmbly,  each  witli  much  the  fame  pow^r 
and  privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
New  York,  The  lieutenant-governor  and  coun- 
cil were  appointed  by  the  proprietors  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  with  his  majefty's  approba- 
tion; but  if  the  laws  enafted  here  were  ngt  re- 
pealed within  lix  months  aiter  they  had  been  pre- 
(ifnted  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or  difallow- 
ance,  they  were  not  repfialable  by  the  crown  afier 
t4iat  trine.  A  (bate  of  peace  and  happineis  affords 
few  nuterials  for  the  hiftorian.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  war*  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia took  an  early  and  acfti^e  part.  In  Sept. 
1776,  they  eftablilhed  a  new  conftitution ;  which 
was  condderably  altered  and  improved  in  June 
1792.  (See  #  5.)  lo  179.;,  this  ftate,  but  particu- 
larly the  capiul  was  viiited  by  the  yellow  fever, 
which  in  the  fliort  ^acc  of  3  months  carried  off 
about  5000  people.  In  17949  an  alarming  infur- 
rt'dtion  took  place  in  the  weftern  counties,  the  of- 
ten fible  caufe  of  which  was  an  cxcife  upon  whiflty, 
bat  an  incendiary  letter  afterwards  difcoyered, 
^owed  that  a  deep  icheme  had  been  laid  to  ex- 
cite a  rcbdlioD  iu  the  ft^te.    But  by  the  \ok  ai^d 
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dccifive  meafures  adopted  by  the  exccu'Ive 
vemment,  fupportcd  by  the  great  body  of  ;h^ 
ti/e"N  the  iufurre&ion  was  quelled  and  traiiij 
Ijty  rtftorcd  ahnoft  without  bluodlhgd. 

(7.)P£NI^^YLVANIA,  LITERARY,  HUMANE, , 

OTHER  SOCIETIES  IN.  No  ftatc  in  the  Uiiiq 
bounds  more  in  Societies  iuftitutcd  tor  the  j 
purpofes,  than  Pennfylvan,ia.  i.  The  Amt^ 
Philofophical  fociety  was  inltituted  in  1 769, 1 
biilhed  by  charter  in  i7So>  and  conlifts  of 
members.  1.  The  Humane  Society  for  the  \ 
very  of  perfoi\s  appar«;ntly  dead  by  drawj 
was  inflituted  i^i  1770.  3.  The  PenufVl^^J^i^ 
^icty  for  proaiQt^g  the  Ab*>iiUQn  of  Slavery^ 
b^gun  in  I774>  and  enlarged  in  1787.  The] 
lat  ure  have  ^cWpted  its  humane  views,  fo  faf 
pafs  an  a<^,  Miirch  i,  1788,  **  for  the  gradi 
bulition  of  Slavery,*'  wherein,  among  other  tl 
it  wasena<5te4  *'  that  no  perfon  bom  within  tlu 
U^all  be  a  Uave  for  Jife^  and  all  perpetual  fl 
is  for  ever  aboliHn^d."  4.  A  Society  for  prom 
political  inquiries  was  inAituted  in  1787:  a 
alfo  5.  a  Society  for  pronioting  medical,  axu 
cal)  and  chcpiical  kno\y ledge ;  which  was  inc 
rated  by  a<\  of  AlTcmbly,  in  March,  1789, 
College  of  Phyliciiuis.  6.  A  Society  for  U)c  c 
(agement  of  Ufeful  Arts  was  iniUtuted  in 
7.  The  Society  of  United  Brt;thren  for  the  I 
l^ation  of  the  gofpel  among  the  heathens  v^ 
ml\ituted  in  1787,  and  incorporated  in  178 
The  Agricultural  Society :  9.  The  Marine 
ty  :  10.  The  Charitable  Society,  for  the  fi 
of  the  widows  and  families  of  Prelbyteriaiu 
men :  bcfides  many  other  charitable  focieti 
hofpital,  a  public  difpeniatory,  &c.  CoUeg 
acad. flue's  ^c.  are  mentioned  usder  the 
pf  the  cities.  See  Carlisle,  Philadelpui 

(8.)  Pennsylvania,  manufactures 
Thefe  being  generally  mei^ticned  ivnd<^  the 
of  the  princip*^  towns,  it  is  only  ncceflar)'  I 
take  notice,  that  pianufaifturea  of  all  kinidi 
late  greatly  improved  and  increafcd  in  thi^ 
particularly  tlK)fe  of  leather,  ikins,  furs,! 
Ihoes,  faddles,  harnenes^  &c.  that  iron  wd 
of  long  landing,  and  that  all  the  varieties 
branch  either  of  caft  or  forged  iron  are  ma< 
Europe;  that  cabinet- making,  houfc  car 
coach-makine,  ihip-building,  ^c.  are  cap 
vith  equal  fuccefs;  as  well  as  manufaitt 
paper,  ftone  and  glal's  wares,  cartheu  wartii 
gun-powder,  and  vaiiou?  utenfils  in  coppe^ 
and  tin.  But  there  is  no  probability  tbat| 
tizens  of  this  ftate  will  be  able  to  rival 
£a<fturers  of  Biitain,  in  their  woollen,  Ui 
cotton  cloths,  for  a  long  period.  Ooe  "_ 
manufadure,  peculiar  to  America,  it;  carri( 
a  great  extect ;  «viz.  the  making  c^f  excelk: 
from  the  maple  tree.  About  300,000  hats 
zr^de  annually,  of  wool  and  fur. 

(9.)  Pennsylvania,  minerals  of 
is  found  in  qonilderable  quantities  throuj 
ftate:  copper,  lead,  and  alum  in  icve 
X^ime-ftonc  quarries  are  wrought  in  mauy 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  niarble* 
abound  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts. 

(10.)  Pennsylvania,  Natural.cukii 
u#.    In  the  Ph'tlof,  TranJ,  for  1757,  there 
CQiuit  of  a  cQpper  faring  in  f  ejoaTy  lv4£aj 
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^•n^fmm  a  copper  mincj  ami  Will  diOblve 
rn  m  Ids  ttme  by  three  4th 8  than  the  waters  of 
Wck!ow  m  !rfbnd,  dc^fcribed  by  Dr  William 
Itery  and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron 
c  thife  watfrr^  about  half  the  quantity  of  pure 
oeppef  rt  pr» tcurvd  by  melting  it  in  a  crucible : 
Wtjaugh  tht-fr  waters  melt  iron  fooner  than  the 
MwaifTs  yrt  U»e  folution  does  not  produce  fo 


EI* 

with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its  entrance  is  fj>3cioti# 
and  defcends  fo  much  aa  that  the  furf?icc  of  thtf 
river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cavci 
The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  Itmcflone  rock, 
perhaps  ao  feet  thick.  It  contains  feveral  apart- 
ment?, fome  of  them  very  high  and  fpacious.  The 
water  is  inceflantly  percolating  through  the  roofi' 
and  foils  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavel. 


iproportiim  of  copper;  for  the  pure  cop-    Thefe  drops  petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradi!-? 


jt^asrurcd  from  the  folution  of  iron  in  the  Ihlh 
lif,  is  to  the  fjintion  as  16  to  20.  In  the  nugh- 
|«teod  of  this,  which  fupplics  800  hhds.  in  14 
iMn,  zr  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  fulphur ;  the 
iiofapak  prctn  colour,  of  an  acid,  fweet, 
r,  mky,  ai}d  naufeous  talle.  It  is  very  htivy ; 
tk  l^vjroineter',  which  was  inimerfed  in  it. 
It  thf  lame  height  as  in  a  folution  of  one 
rfiKiramsof  Englifh  vitriol  in  a  quart  of  wn- 
ATtry  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution  of  pct- 
i^iiritly  precipitates  the  metallic  part^  of 
virgin  three  different  colours;  ochre  at  tlie 
^rt^i  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  bottom  ; 
tV^jfipkcpt  in  it  a  tew  minutes,  is  covered 
ibri^'ht  cf/ppcr  colour.  Bui  befides  a  Targe 
Wk>:  »/ copp;r,  tl'.is  water  contains  alfo  a 
^rvv^iiMi  of  vitriul  of  ir*jn.  A  pi 'it  of  it 
Hy  1  Uow  fire  left  400  grains  of  folid  con- 
wte  appeared  to  be  chiefly  faliiie;  for 
psiai  of  it,  diUbfvcd  ard  filtered,  did  not 
vjott  four  grains  of  indifToluMe  matter.  It 
t^CTtfbre,  that  the  proportion  f)f  vitriolic 
*«tl»ii  water  is  fix  dr^ms  to  a  pint ;  confc- 
ii?lif  a  frroneer  folution  of  vitriol  than  fta- 
kitrfmarine  (alt.  So  that,  belides  the  cop- 
ftlt obtained  by  a  folution  of  iron,  it  v.ill 
*BRt  qnantfties  of  vitriol,  and  the  grtat 
^^h  of  water  and  ftiel  wHl  make  t^.c  eAa- 
<^  a  copperas  work  extremely  cheap  and 
ifcs.  'IT-is  water  mixed  with  common 
i* frequently  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic coujitry  people,  and  is  found  very  ef- 
n  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diforders  ?nd 
^  Amongft  the  other  curiofities  of  this 
raay  be  reckoned  another  fpring  about  14 
)ind  about  100  fquare,  in  the  neighbour- 
Rading.  A  full  mill  ftream  i flues  from 
i^Jtters  air  clear  and  full  of  fi<hcs.  From 
:cs  it  13  probable  that  this  fpring  is  the 
of »  very  conftderable  river,  which  about 
*5i5  ibove  this  place  finks  into  the  earth, 

•  CiiOT^ed  to  this  outlet  m  a  fubterranean 
^  lo  the  nnrthcm  ports  of  Pc^unfylvania 

•  Jcirek  csllcd  Oil  creeks  which  runs  into 
liny  river.     It  iflTues  from  a  fpring,  on 

'fl'wbicU  floats  an  oil  fimilar  to  that  called 
tar,  and  from  which  one  man  may  ga- 
'  fiHons  in  a  day.    The  troops  fcnt  to 
wd^em  pofto  halted  at  this  fpring,  coU 
*faacof  the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joints  with 


ally  formed  foli«i  pillars,  which  appear  as  fupports 
to  the  roof.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  ten  fucb 
pillars,  each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  fix  feet 
high  ;  all  fo  ranged  that  the  place  they  inclofed  re- . 
fer..b!ed  a  (atidtuary  in  a  Roman  church.  No  roy- 
al throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur  than  this 
lufis  nature'.  The  refemblanees  of  feveral  monu* 
mcnts  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fidcd 
ot  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of  de- 
parted heroes.  Sufpended  from  the  roof  is  the 
i^-// (which  is  nothing  more  than  a  flone  frojedted 
in  an  unufual  form),  fo  called  ffom  the  found  that 
it  occafions  when  (truck,  which  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  a  bell.  Some  of  the  ftalaiftites  are  of  a  colour 
like  fugar-candy,  and  others  rtfembleloaf  fugnr ; 
but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced.  The  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it 
as  is  not  petrified  in  its  courfe,  runs  down  the  dt* 
clivity,  and  is  both  pleafant  and  wliolefome  t<i' 
driiik.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cave,  defcending  perpendicularly,  perhaps  in- 
to an  abyfs  below,  <\hich  renders  it  dangcn^ut^  to 
walk  without  a  light.  At  the  end  of  the  cave  is 
a  pretty  brook,  which,  after  a  fhort  courfe,  lofe^' 
itltifamorg  the  rocks.  Beyond  this  brook  is  an 
outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture^ 
Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pafs  out^ 
wrtrds  with  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  and  afcend, 
refemblini":  at  night  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace.  Part 
of  thefe  vapours  and  fogs  appear  on  afcendi-ig  to 
be  condenfed  at  the  head  of  this  great  alembic^ 
and  the  more  volatile  parts  to  be  cairierl  off, 
through  the  aperture  communicating  with  the  ex* 
terior  air,  by  the  force  of  the  air  in  its  paffage. 

(11.)  PenksyltanIa,  population  or,  anh 
RELIGIOUS  sKCTS  IN.  iyx  Morfe  informs  us,  thit 
in  1787  the  inhabitant*  of  Ptnnfylvania  were  rec- 
koned at  360,000.  They  are  now  more  than 
460,000.  Thefe  inhabitants  confift  of  ^migrmts 
from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scotl.i*id. 
The  Friends  and  Epifcopalians  are  chielly  of  Fnr** 
lifli  ertra<5tion,  and  compofc  about  one  third  of 
the  Inhabitants.  They  live  principally  in  Philz* 
deiphia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Chcfi^er,  Philadel- 
phia, Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irilh  ar« 
moitly  Prefbyterians.  Their  ance/^ors  came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  \Vhich  was  originally  fettled 
firom  Scotland ;  hence  they  have  fometimcs  been 
called  Scotch  Irilh,  to  denote  their  double  defcent. 
But  they  are  commonly  and  more  broperly  called 


TV  giv-  them  ^cat  relief  from  the  rheumatic    Irilh,  or  the  defcendants  of  people  from  the  north 


^s^with  which  they  were  affeaed.  The 
^^of-^Mch  the  troops  di-ank  fi*eely,  opera- 
*  ?fmlf  p\irgc.  There  are  three  rem  ark  a- 
J»  in  this  ftat^ :  one  near  Carlille.  in  Cum* 
■oxmty;  one  m  the  townfhip  of  Durham, 
Ik^icoanty  ;  arid  the  3d  at  Swetara,  in  Lan- 
'»wj.  The  latter  is  on  the  E.  bailk  of 
^  'JfCT,  about  3  mil€s  above  its  condoenc* 
'•uXVH  Part  L 


of  Ireland.  They  inhabit  the  Weftcm  and  frontien 
counties,  and  arc  numerous.  The  Gennans  com- 
pofc one  quarter  at  leaft,  if  not  a  third,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  PcnnfyWania  They  inh:<lrt  the  north' 
pruts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia',  9.T\i\  the  counties 
of  Pliiladelphia,  Mor.t|:omtr7,  Bucks,  Daupliin, 
Lancaficr,  York,  and  Northampton;  mofVlyin  the 
four  Imft.  They  «oi>fift  of  Lutherans  (who  are  the 
A  a  moll 
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mod  Tiumerous  fed),  Calviniils,  Moravians,  Men- 
m>nifts,  Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Duukers),  and 
Swint'elters,  who  are  a  fpecies  of  Quakers.  There 
are  all  diftinguilhed  for  their  temperance,  induP 
try,  and  economy.  The  Germans^  have  ufually 
15  of  69  member*  in  the  aflcmbly :  and  fome  of 
t^em  have  arifen  to  the  firft  honours  in  tlie  ftate, 
and  now  till  a  number  of  the  higher  oflTices.  Yet 
the  lower  clafs  are  tery  ignorant  and  fuperftitious. 
It  is  not  uncanmon  to  lee  them  going  to  market 
with  a  little  bag  of  ialt  tied  to  their  horfes  manes, 
for  the  purpofe,  they  fay  of  keeping  off  the  udtch- 
ei.  The  Baptifts  (except  the  Mcnnonifts  and  Tun- 
ker  Baptifts,  who  are  Germans)  are  chiefly  the 
defcendants  of  emigrants  fi-om  Wales,  and  are  not 
t),umerous.  A  proportioiiate  alTemblage  of  the 
national  prejudices,  the  manners,  cultoms,  reli- 
l^ions,  and  poliiical  fentiments  of  all  thefe,  will 
form  the  Pennfylvanian  charadteri  As  the  leading 
traits  in  this  chara<5ter,  thus  cooitituted,  we  may 
Venture  to  mention  induitry,  frugality  borderinij 
in  fomc  inftances  on  parfimony,  enterpriie,  a  tafte 
and  ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  in 
manufaflurcs,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and 
tn  the  liberal  fciences ;  temperance,  plainnefs,  and 
fimplicity  in  drefs  and  manners :  pride  and  humi- 
lity in  their  extremes ;  inoffenfivencfs  and  intrigue  5 
in  regard  to  religion,  variety  and  hannony ;  libe- 
rality, and  its  oppofites,  fuperftition  and  bigotry ; 
and  in  politics  an  ujihappy  jai-goiu  Such  appear  to 
Ije  the  diftinguifhing  traits  in  the  colleftive  Penn- 
fylvanian charader.  Of  the  great  variety  of  reli- 
gious denominations  in  Penniylvania,  tlic  Friends 
or  Qua,ker8  are  the  moft  numerous.  They  were 
thelirft  fettlers  of  Pennfylvania  in  i6Sa  un^er  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  have  ever  (incc  flourifhed  in  the 
free. enjoyment  of  then*  religion.  See  Quakers. 
'i'hey  are  generally  honeft,  pun^ual,  and  even 
Jjondilions  in  their  dealings ;  provident  for  the  nc- 
ceirities  of  their  poor;  friends  to  humanity,  and 
of  courfe  enemies  to  ITavery ;  ftriA  in  their  difcip- 
line ;  Careful  in  the  obfcrvance  even  of  the  pun(5U- 
Jios  in  drefs,  fpeech,  and  manners,  whi^h  their 
religion  enjoins;  laithful  in  the  education  of  their 
children ;  induftricms  in  thev  (cveral  occupations, 
in  fliort,  they  have  proved  themfelvea  tp  be  good 
citizens.  Next  to  the  Qaakers,  the  Prefbyterians 
are  the  moft  fiumefous.  There  are  upwards  of 
60  minifters  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvtnift  reli- 
gion, who  are  of  German  extra^ion,  now  in  this 
itate ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or  more  congregations 
under  their  care  5  and  n\any  of  them  preach  in 
iplendid  and  expen five  churches.  The  Lutherans 
do  not  differ  in  arty  thing  eflenttal  from  the  Epif- 
copalians,  nor  do  the  Calvintfts  from  the  Preibyte- 
rians.  The  Moravians  are  of  German  extraftion. 
Of  this  religion  there  are  about  1 300  fouls  in  Penn-> 
fylvania,  </»«.  between  500  and  600  in  Bethlehem, 
450  in  Nazareth,  and  upwaids  of  j;oo  at  Litiz  in 
Lancafter  county.  They  call  tbcmfelves  the  t/w- 
4fd  Brethren  of  the  Protefiant  Epifiopal  Church* 
They  axe  called  Moraviamy  becauie  the  firft  fet- 
tlers in  the  Engliih  dominions  were  chiefly  emi- 
grants from  Moravia.  See  Hbrnhutters,  and 
Unitas  Fratrum  j  and  for  the  Mennonites,  £ec 
Mehnonites.  They  were  introduced  into  Ame- 
rica by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fettled  at  fieth- 
lehemi  which  is  their  pBlncq;>al  feUlem«nt  iH/Am^" 
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(11.)  Pennsylvania,  principal  towns  0 
Thefe  are  Philadelphia,  the  capital,  Lanoftj 
Cariiile,  Pittlburg,  Sunbury,  Bcthkhem,  Nai 
retb,  York-town,  llarriftjurg,  and  Waftiingic 
See  thefe  articles. 

(13.)  Pennsylvania,  quadrupeds,  bi&ii 
AND  fish  OF.  Betides  the  ufual  domtftic  a{ 
mAs,  horfes,  Iheep,  and  oxen,  this  itaU  abouij 
with  dtcff  beavtrs,  otters,  racoons,  martins,  p| 
tbers,  bears,  wolves,  fquirrels,  foxes, '  opoifa^ 
rabbits,  wild  cats,  &c.  Buffaloes  feldom  cr 
the  Ohio.  Wild  turkeys  and  pheafants,  fortDc 
numerous,  arc  now  become  rare,  except  in 
newfettleovcnts.  Pigeons,  ductus,  and  wild  gedic 
numerous.  Turkeys  and  other  tame  poultry 
numerous  and  cheap.  The  rivers  abound  with  i 

(l4.)p£NNSYLVANIA,  RIVERS  OF.  Thechif 

vtrrs  are  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  SuiquehauD 
Alleghany,  MoEMjngahela,  and  Youghiogany. 
thefe  articles. 

(15.)  Pennsylvania,  soil  and  produce 
The  foil  is  various ;  fome  parts  barren ;  a  gi 
proportion  good ;  and  a  confiderahk  part 
comnK>nly  fertile.  In  general  it  is  fitter  for  1 
ing  grain  tha»>  graff.  The  greater  part  of 
trees  and  piints,  that  grow^in  the  United  Sta 
abound  in  Pennfylvania.  Oak,  hiccory,  wall 
iailafros,  mulberry,  and  tulip  trees  aboond  in 
wcxmIs.  Pines,  cedars,  red  arid  white,  elms 
maples  alfo  are  numerous.  Wheat,  the  ftapl 
Pennrylvafua,  Indian  com,  bock  wh^,  rye,' 
ley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  are  cultivated  io  g 
quantitits. 

(16.^  Pembsylvamia,  trade  of.    Thee 
merce  with  the  £.  and  S.  ftates  is  chiefly  ai 
change.  Floor,  bar  iron,  bats,  (hoes,  faddles, 
riagea,  fpades,  axes,  hoes,  paper,  books,  tin 
iron  wares.  &c*  are  exported  ;  and  oil,  f( 
ceti,  feal  (kins,  falmon,  cod,  cheefe,  tar, 
furniture,  India  goods,  European  clothing, 
are  impoded.    Its  trade  with  New  York  d( 
on  the  fluduation  of  the  market ;  but  a  great 
is  carried  on  with  New  Jcrfcy  and  Delaw* 
well  as  with  the  Spanifh  dominions  by  the 
and  with  the  Britilh  by  the  lakes,  and  both 
with  the  Indian  nations. 

PENNSYLVAOTAN,  aJj.  Of  or 
Pennfylvania. 

(1.)  ♦  PENNY. ». /:  plural  penee.  [feim, 
1.  A  fmall  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a  mil! 
a  penny  is  the  radical  denomination  frosn 
Engliih  coin  is  numbered,  the  copper  halfp 
and  farthings  being  only  fiummanan  famuli  a 
.ordinate  fpecies  of  coin. — 

No  filver/«f»«^  to  reward  her  paio.    Dt 
One  frugal  on  his  b  rth-day  fears  to  dii 
Does  at  a  penny  s  cofl  in  herlk  rcpioe- 
a.  Proverbially.    A  fmall  fum. — 

You  fliail  hear  J 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  fooncr  landed 

In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidin 

Of  any  penny  tribute  paid .  j 

We  will  not  lend  thee  a  pemq^  n 

— ^Take  not  the  wXmt^  penny  that  is  l»wfi»l 

although  it  be  lawful,  ytt  it  i»  fiot  fafc.  ^\ 

3.  Mwicy  in  geucraL— 
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Be  fore  to  turn  the  pemnf.  Dryden. 

-It  maf  be  a  contri?ancc  of  fomc  printer,  who 
hch  a  rnind  to  ffi.<t;e  a  penny. 

(t.)  Pi«NT,  or  Pehv,  in  commerce,  an  ancient 
Eofttib  coin,  which  had  formerly  confiderabie 
ofric;  butt  titi  of  late,  wai»  dvnndled  into  an 
m^iiiff  money,  or  money  of  account,  contain- 
iitT^  12th  part  of  a  fhilitng,  or  140th  of  a  pound. 
C»lfi  dcrtTw  the  word  from  the  Latin  pecunm, 
■w.   The  indent  Eneiifh  penny,  pcnig,  or 
;«»pf,  w*i  the  firft  filver  coin  ftmck  m  England; 
i»*  the  only  one   current   amunt^  the  Anglo 
5iinw:  at  is  igreed  by  Camden,  Spelman,  Dr 
Hicb,  Ac.    The  penny  was  equal  m  wd;xht  to 
or  three-pence ;  fitc  of  them  made  one  (hilline, 
orici'Hiif  Sjxon;  30  a  mark  or  mancufe,  tqtial 
IP  oor  71. 6d.    Till  the  time  of  Kinj?  Edward  L 
tic  pcnuy  mu  flmrk  with  a  crofs,  fo  deeply  in- 
cited ifl  it,  that  it  might  be  eafily  broke,  and 
^ed  OB  occafion,  into  two  parts,  thence  cai- 
^^btiffewmts  ;  or  into  four,  thence  called  ^/ir- 
ti«<^,  or/irtifeTj/.— But  that  prince  coined  it 
*it*Mt  indenture;    in  lieu  of  which,   he   firft 
treci  roand  halfpence  and  farthings.    He  alfo 
ttiiced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a  standard  4 
rJmBgthat  it  mould  weigh  31  grain**  of  wheat. 
Win  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.    This  penny 
VT5  ailed  the  p^nnj  Jhrling.    Twenty  of  thelc 
pee  were  to  weigh  an  ounce ;  when  the  penny 
Wcjiei  weight  a^  well  ax  a  coin.  See  Sterling, 
tadfiiNTWEiGHT.     The  Jiver  penny  ia  now 
•iklfafird;  but  in   1797,  a  new   espper  coin- 
•tt  took  place,  when  a  great  quantity  of  half- 
fW'Ttpfiny,  and  Usto^mij  pieces  were  ftruck ; 
tietio  latter  in  quite  a  new  form  ;  the  legend 
CrMcips  III.  D.  G.  Rex,  and  Britannia.  1797, 
■  Af  werfe,  hcxn^  funky  inftead  of  being  raifed. 
^)PiK>iY,  in  anoent  ftatuten,  is  ufcd  for  all 
efnr  money.    And  hence  the  iward-pennj,  avtr* 
f^^dred-pemtfttitbinr-p^mtft  and  irotbalpennff, 
PENNYCmCJC  [Gael  k  e.  CueAoo*s  biUU  P^- 
BftflfSooCland,  in  Mid  Lothian  17)  miles  Ion?, 
•i  6  broad.    The  Elk  runs  through  it  from  W. 
*  E.  «id  nearly  divides  it-    The  foil  i?  various ; 
*?!  gravel,  iand,  and  mo6:  Oats  barley,  peafe, 
*^  and  poUCoes  are  the  chief  crops.    The 
Asite  it  healthy,  but  the  air  is  keen  and  pier. 
«^i  the  wiaters  arc  fevcrc,  and  the  changes  of 
»f«ker  often  ftsdden  and  violent.    Iron,  lime, 
■w-tooe,  granite,  petunft  ftmlmndic^t  peats  an4 
JjMwoTKl.    Silver  ha«  aifo  been  found  in  it. 
J«t  art  Ukewiie  chitybeate,  mineral,  and  pe- 
*W  waters.    Many  petrified  Iheils  pf  the  m/- 
J*»  w^,  and  Ae/ijr,  and  figured  (tones  have  been 
^  among  various  ftraU.    On  the  N.  the  pa- 
J^itdcs  a  part  of  the  Pcntland  Hills,  which 
•"•d  with  pafture,  and  feed  about  8000  (beep 
•^^pariib.  The  population  in  1793  was  1721 ; 
"^  %li^  fince  1755,  chirfly  occafioned  by 
«  crtdiofi  of  a  cotton  and  a  paper  mills.  There 
"Jf  rdjcs  of  ieveral  iincient  camps.   In  this  parifh 
«>«  the  (eats  of  jVew-Oi//,  Spittal,  and  P«- 
■^■Ai^.    This  laft  is  an  elegant  manfion, 
^*^«J  in  1751,  by  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penne- 
O'ck,  Bart.     lu  fituation   is  delightful,  com- 
'^'Jrag  a  profpea  of  the  valicy  in  which  the  Eik 
^.terminated  by  the  W.  extremity  of  Pent- 
•**niUi,and  the  ruins  of  Brum stoni  Castle. 
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It  has  an  excellent  library  of  hooks^  paintings,  an* 
Roman  antiquities,  chieWy  from  Anton iKU«'| 
wall.  The  policies  around  it  arc  highly  ornamen- 
tal, and  near  the  nvrr  is  OJjjian^i  Halij  im  admirtdl 
work  of  Runciman*s:  on  the  oppufite  fide  of  the 
river  is  an  obttifk  to  the  meiaory  of  i^ian  Ram* 
fay,  tlie  Scottish  poet,  who  often  reJidcd  here»- 
arJd  drew  the  wrious  pi^refque  fcenes  of  bis 
beauti^l  paflcral  comedy,  the  <^ntie  Sliephtrd, 
from  a  number  of  real  fcenes  ftill  ^ilible  on  the 
borders  of  tWs  parilh  ;  as  is  pointed  out  at  confio 
derabU:  length,  in  Sir  jf.  ^u^ciair*s  Sfai.  Ace,  Vol. 
XVII.  p.  609—^^6. 

(a.)  P^NNycuicr,  a  village  in  the  above  p^v- 
rifh,  9  miles  SW.  oi  Ednibiirgh,  feated  near  Pcn- 
necuick  Houfe. 

(3.)  Pennecuick,  Alexander,  M-  D.  a  Scott ifli 
poet  and  phyficiaa,  who  publi(bed  a  f:nall  voiun?je 
of  humourous  poemuin  the  Scottish  diiaie^,  in  the 
17th  century.  He  was  pi^prietor  of  New  Hai) 
and  Romannb. 

(i.)  •  Pennvroyal,  or  pudding  graft,  n.f  [pur 
legium,  Lat.]  'A  plant.  Miller, 

(a.)  Pkwny-rqyal,  in  botany.   See  Mentha. 

(3.)  Penny-rgyal,  Virginian.    See  Satu- 

XEIA. 

(i.)  ♦  Pennyweight,  n.f,  [penny  and  ttveight,) 
A  weighjt  containing  04  grains  troy  weight.— 
The  $evii  piece  of  eiglit  is  if  penny^veigbt  in  the 
pound  worfe  than  the  Engliih  Haixlard,  weighs 
t4pennynoeightf  contains  13  pennyweight^  11  grains 
and  15  mites,  of  which  there  arc  10  in  the  grain 
Iterling  filver,  and  is  in  value  43  Engiifh  pence  • 
and  II  hundred 8  of  a  penny.  ArhntlmoU 

(1.)  Tise  Penny-weight  is  a  Troy  weight, 
containing  14  grains;  each  grain  weighing  a  grain 
of  wheat  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear, 
well  driedi  The  name  took  its  rife  hence,  that 
this  wat  formeHy  the  weight  of  one  of  our  an- 
cient  filver  peonies.  See  Penny.  Twenty  of 
thefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounce  Troy. 

•  Pennywise.  fl4r.  [f^nny  and  <wifi:^  One  who 
iaves  fmallfums  at  tne  haz/trd  of  larger;  one  who 
is  a  niggard  on  improper  occa;fions.-*fie  not  p^n^ 
wwife;  riches  have  i^ngs  and  fly  away  of  tbcm- 
ielve^  Baeopt, 

(1.)  Penhy-wor^,  Marsh.    Sec  IIydroco- 

TYLF. 

(a.)  Penny-wort,  Walu   See  Cotyledon. 
(3.)  Penny-wort,  Water.    See  Hyoroco- 

TYLE. 

•  Pennyworth.  «./.  [penny  znd'tvortb.]  i,  A» 
miich  as  is  bought  tor  a  penny,  a.  Any  purchafe^ 
any  thing  ^KMight  or  fold  tor  money. — As  for  corn 
it  is  Jiothiitg  natural,  fave  oniy  for  barley  and 
oats,  and  fome  pl^s  for  iryc;  apd  therefore  the 
larger  pennywrtbs  may  be  allowed  to  theoi. 
Spenfer.-^ 

Pirate^  may  make  cl^ap  pcnn^<wortbs  of  then* 
pijiage. 
And  purchafe  firiends.  Sbak. 

— Vou  may  come  into  court,  and  fwear  that! 
have  a  poor  pennyworth  of  the  Englifh.  Sbak,^ 
— Lucian  aSifms,  that  the  fouls  of  ufurers  aker 
their  death  are  tranllated  into  the  bodies  of  afief , 
and  there  remain  certain  days  tor  poor  men  to 
take  their  pennrwortbs  out  of  their  bones  and  fuiet 
by  cudgel  and  fpur.  Peacbt^m, — Though  in  pur- 
.  A  a  a  chAles 
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jSmTcs  of  church  lands  mtn  have  vfuMIy  the  cheap-    EnpUnd, 
eft  penwfwortbjy  yet  they  have  not  always  the  bi  ft 
bargains.   South.    3-   Something    advaiita^'eoufly 
bought;  a  purchafe  got  for  lefe  than  it  is  worth. — 
f'or  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  deciart-, 

He  had  no  mighty jyw«'«^r*^of  his  pray'r,  Drjd* 
^.  A  fmall  quantity. — My  frieodfhip  1  diRribuic 
m  tmnnvoi  tbs  to  thofe  about  mcp, 

Ci.)  PENOBSCOT,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mainci  which  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  cOD(iderable  rivers,  called  the  E.  and 
^nd  HT,  Forhf  that  rife  00  the  borders  of  Cana- 
da, and  unite  be)ow  the  Moofe-head  lake»  which 
is  ZS  nwlcs  long  and  %$  broad.  Thence  it  runs 
6*  for  60  miles  to  Indian  pldtown,  40  of  which 
are  through  a  fertile  Lvel  country.  About  .^00 
^rdb  farther  down,  it  ha*)  a  portage  of  xao  yards. 
Thence  it  coQtini^es  to  run  S.  47  miles,  and  fails 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Fort  Pownal,  where  it  fonns 
«  large  Bay.  (N^  3.)  The  tide  rung  35  miles  up 
jthis  river,  which  is  navigable  3^^  miles  by  vclTeU 
of  30  tons. 

(1.)  Penobscot,  a  poft  town  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  United  States,  in  Ma^ne,  c;)pital  of  Hancock 
county.  It  contained  1084  citizens  in  1790.  It 
Js  14X  miles  NW.  of  Portland  a6i  fJ.  by  E.  of 
B<^on,  and  606  firoxn  Philadelphia.  Lon.  ^8.  40. 
^.  Lat.  44. 14.  N. 

(3,)  Pei^obscot  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic,  on  the  8.  co.ifl  of  Maine,  abopt  48  miles 
broad ;  comatnin^  fcvcral  iflands.  Lon.  68. 40.  to 
9  o.  W.  Lat.  43.  $K.  to  44.  30. 

(4.)PlNOBSfOT  Hills,  mountains  of  the  U- 
nited  States^  in  Maine,  on  the  W.  coafl  of  Pcnob- 
/cot  Bay. 

(5.)  Peno^scots,  a  nat'on  of  N.  American  In. 
4iai  h  who  live  in  Indian  Qld  Town,  a  town  on 
nn  iflaiid  in  the  Penohfcot,  which  they  fay  lh|:y 
bavt  pofleflTed  above  |oo  yeani.  Tbtir  iflaud 
irontains  about  »oo  acres  of  ground. 

(i.)PENPONT,  \iTom pen4tfu pons.hsiU]  apa- 
dfli  ot  Scotland  in  Dumfries-fliirt,  24  milts  long, 
and  above  5  broad.  The  groun  rilVj.  from  tlve 
^.  by  a  continual  afcrnt  to  the  NW.  where,  00 
the  bapks  pf  the  gcanr,  (which  rifcs  there)  it  ia 
3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  th<  river.  The  low- 
4:r  part  is  watered  .by  th?  tf^^^»  Cairnkinuow  is 
jn  the  middle  of  the  panfh.  (See  CairkkhjwoW.) 
diftridl  exhibits  a  beautiful  And  n»- 
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feated  under    a  hill  ci'lJ.  Pexjiitb. 
l^ELL,  near  the  rivtrt  Eamont  aiui  LowUicr. 
i^  a  great  thorouglfait:  for  iravtilcr*^;  but  Uslitt 
other  trade,  except  lanniug,  an4  a  fiiuii  tn; 
f.iclure  of  checks.     Formtrly  it  hadacdJ.c, 
it  IS  now  ill  ruirs.     Ju  the  church-y  ui  li  2  m^ 
nument  of  preat  antiquity,  conriftinji  of  twoP 
pillars  II  feet  6  inches  high,  and  (j  inciriud 
ence  in  the  lower  part,  which  it.  rouudtd; 
upper  is  fquare,  and  tapirn  to  a  point ;  iu 
fquare  pait   is  foinc  fret-work,  ain*  ti.e  iciicvo^ 
a  crofs ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the 
reprefentatiofj  of  foine  anima  ,    But  theic  fti 
are  mortificJ  at  their  lower  part  into  a  rciuid 
they  are  about  15  ft-(.t  al'uhder,  aiiii  the  fp.icc 
tween  them  is  incjofcd  on  each  fule  with  1*0 
ry   large  but   tiiin   fcmicircuUr  Aoncs(   lo  t 
there  is  lett  bciween  piilar  aiid  pihar  a  w^i) 
two  feet  in  breadth,     Two  of  thcfe  WflVr  ft^ 
are  plain,  the  others  have  certain  figures,  at| 
fent  fcarce  inlclligihie.    Near  thcfe  palars  is 
other  caUcd  the  giant^s  thutub^  5  feet  8  JD( 
high,  with  an  expanded  head,  perforated  ou  I 
fides;  from  the  middle  the  ftonc  nfes  agaio' 
a  leflcr  head,  rounded  at  top ;  but  no  pail  bl 
tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  being  in  uo\ 
mutilated.    The  pillars  are  faid  to  have  beoi 
Up  in  memory  of  Sir  Owen  CcTarius,  a  faa 
warrior,  buried  here,  who  kilied  fo  many^ 
bc'irts,  which  much  infefied  this  county,  that^ 
figures  of  bears,  cut  in   (lone,  on  each  bdi 
his  grave,  were  fet  there  in  reraerohrancc  a^ 
execution  he  made  among  thofe  bcalVs;  and 
likewife  faid  his  body  extended  from  one  | 
to  the  other.  In  the  market-place  there  hiii 
houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  bears  climbii^ 
a  ragged  ftaff.  There  is  a  memorandum  oi*  th 
fide  of  the  vettry  without, |  that,  in  1598,  \ 
perfons  died  here  of  the  plague.    There  is  a 
rity-ft^ool  in  this  place  for  ao  boy^,  and  anj 
^or  ^p  pirls,  maintained  by  55I.  a  year,  by  IB 
crament  morwy  iud  panfh  ftcck.      in  jp^ 
Scotch    Highlanders    entered     this    town, 
quartered  iu  it  for  a  night,  in  thcu"  way  to! 
tun,  without  doing  much  harm ;  but  m  m 
bcllion,  1745,  they   were,   it   is  faid,  very  | 
ciuus  and  LI  ml.     Its  handfome  fpacious  cS 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  roof  fupportd 
piliars,   whufo  flialts>  are  of  one   entire  rpB 
ftone,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  qu.irry.    0* 


fJV  >vhoie  diftnCt  exhihrts  a 

mantic  profpe^.  QUn^uba>gfn  Cru/g,  a  high  rock  ,      ^  .,  -    •        *        Li 

of  hifd  brownifh  whinftone,  i«  above  1000  feet  of  E.part  of  the  p;^ri(l»,  upDU  the  N.  bank  of  th 
perpendicular  height,  The  foil  is  landy  and  ver  Eainont,  there  arc  two  cavc«  or  groltoei, 
moftly  deepi  but  has  been  mj^ch  improved  by  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  fufikientto  cootaia 
^ime.  Ail  the  ufual  grain  are  raifed,  as  wejl  as  men.  The  pallage  to  them  is  vc-ry  narrf^w 
turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  ^c.  The  population  dangerog*; ;  and  it  is  pcflibie  that  its  periioU 
in  1790  was  %op  i  dccreafc  57,  fince  ^755  ;  the  cefs  may  have  given  it  the  name  of  ffij  Parlis* 
pumber  of  iheep  wa^s  jiooj  of  black  cattJe  980.      vulgar  tell  many  Ivories  of  one  Ifis,  a  giaui« 

(».)  fEi^f GMT,  a  villajre  in  the  aboyc  parim,    lived  there  in  former  times.    But  probably,^ 
(Containing  about  I  JO  inhabitants, 

PENRHYl^  Ph4,  a  cape  on  the  W.coaft  of 
Wales,  in  Cacrnarvonfhirf  j  jp  m.  ^  of  Pulhey. 

PElf  RISE,  «  'H  PMrl  town  ot  S.  W^les»  in 
ptamorgantnirej  with  a  market  qn  Thi^rfday ;  ip 
mile»  Sfr  ^  Caermarthen,  14  WNW.  of  Swan* 
lea,  Apd  Z19  >¥".  of  London.  Loq.  a.  3^.  W.  Lat. 
J4.  40.  N- 
•  f  ENKJTH,  ap  ancient  to^yp  of  Cunibcrland  in 


fubterraneous  chambers  were  made  f or  a  fi 
retreat  in  tia\e  of  fuddcn  danger  \  2nd  thel 
gates,  which  were  taken  away  nut  long  agOfi 
to  cohhrm  that  fuppofition.  Lon.  3.  16.  W«] 

j4. 35-^-  i 

PENI^OSE,  Thomas,  was  the  Pjn  of  the  J 
Mr  Pcnrofc,  re^or  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a  \ 
of  great  abilities,  defccndcd  fiom  an  ancient  fl 
lib  family.    Mr  Penrofe|  jun.  being  intended 
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•k  chsrdi,  purfued  liis  (ludlrx  with  AicCcfs  9t 
Uriuhurdi,  OAford,  uniii  fummtr  176a*  ^Yhcn 
U  ciecr  iiini  to  the  nav^l  and  military  line  orer- 
pjwtiujg  uis  atuchmcnt  U)  bis  real  intercfti  he 
•'sUscdlt^c,  and  t mbarkcd  in  the  unfortunate 
n^ciion  ag.iinft  Nova  Coloniay  in  South  A- 
rrr:*,  udJit  Cap.  Micnam^ia.  The  iiTuc  was 
till  TIm:  Cii%e  (the  Urged  vcficl)  was  ^unit; 
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Uzabeth  founded  a  fre  efchool  in  this  phce.  Lon# 
5.  35.  W.  Lat.  50.  23.  N, 
PENS,  a  town  ot"  Cuba ;  a*  m.  SW.  of  Bayaroo, 
PENSACOLA,  the  capital  of  W.  Florida,  it 
feattd  at  tlie  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  cftabliihed  by  the  French,  and 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Its  fidt  difcover- 
er  was  Sebaflian  Cabot  in  i497«    It  was  reduced 


^twi^h  the  Ambnfcade  efcaped  (on  board  of    in  1781,   by  the  ^Spaniards  under  >Don   Bernard 


i»Lii>li  Pcnrofc,  atting  as  lieutenant  of  Marines, 
tjivuuiKlcd),  yet  the  hardihips  which  he  attcr* 
»;7.h  liiltiincd  in  a  prize  floop,  in  which  he  was 
tftjooai,  utterly  ruin^rd  his  conilitution.  Return* 
hi  iii  Ei^Und  w  ith  ample  tcdimonials  of  his  ga)« 
lt:r,  and  good  behaviour,  he  finiflied,  at  Htrt* 
^«i  Coltc^c,  Oxfitrd,  lii&  courfe  (»f  (ludicH ;  and 
t)uji  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of  New* 
^t  tU  uicuim:  of  iv  hich|  by  the  voluntary  Tub 


Galvez,  altu'  the  molt  obftinate  defence  made  by 
the  Britiih  troops  that  is  pofhble  to  be  conceived* 
againft  a  much  fuperior  force  of  Spaniih  veterans* 
The  bravery  of  the  BrililU  would  indeed  in  all 
probability  have  preftrved  the  place  had  not  a 
ihell  buril  open  the  door  of  a  powder  magazine 
under  the  redoubt,  by  which  it  was  blown  up, 
and  loojnen  killed  or  wounded.  A  capitulation 
therefore  became  absolutely  neceCaiy,  which  waf 


fcni^twi  of  the  inhabitants,  was  confidcrably  aug-    obtained  on  honourable  terms.    I'he  town,  with 


tied.  After  he  had  cuntimied  in  that  uatioh 
^bbut  9  years,  be  was  prefented  by  a  friend,  to  a 
W^  worth  near  500 1.  p^r  tmnum^  It  came^ 
WitcTi  too  late ;  for  Mr  Pcnroit's  health  was 
I**  n  a  deep  dec  line,  aini  he  died  at  Bri/tol 
|ij;?t,»}ral  ^6,  In  1768  he  married  Mife  Mary 
Jetxt  cc  Newbury,  by  whom  be  had  one  child, 
Ttcaiii,  who  was  educated  at  Winton  College. 
MrlVsTiilt  was  rcfp>edcd  for  his  cx'tenfive  erudi- 
ka.  admatd  for  his  eloquence,  and  ifteemed 
fa  i«  CjcUI  qualities.  By  the  poor,  to  whom 
■*«ifihcral,  \uz  was  vcnerakd.  To  his  poeti- 
ci^fciiif^iljc  public,  by  their  riHxplion  of  his 
/jui  y  iti/icjf   Sec  have  given  a  favourable 

ItKiyK,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  fcatcd  on  a 
fc2  il  th<  eutrar*tc  of  FalmouUi  haven  by  Pen- 
4fl«c*S;e.  It  coiifiils  of  about  ^oo  houles; 
^  u<  trttts  are  broad  artd  well  paved.  There 
fr  i>  nuTi)'  gardens  and  orchards  in  it,  tliat  it 
BWaWc*  g  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered 
p£^  nrukUt  and  kas  an  ann  of  the  fea  00  each 
br  u  it,  with  a  good  cuilomboufe  and  quay, 
pi<*>.cr  iirat  buildings.  It  drives  aconfiderable 
^  in  pikhardsj  atid  in  the  Newfoundland  dfli- 
JJ3-  It  was  anciently  governed  by  a  portreeve  ; 
Wiuics  I.  made  it  a  corporation^  confitting  of 
*5^ur,  SI  aldtrmcn,  la  common  councilmcn, 
•»  J  recorder,  Howard,  occ.  an  ofiice  of  record 
^'^  1  prifon,  and  power  to  try  felons.  The 
PjT^  and  two  alderm<;n  arc  judices  of  the  peace. 
rs:^  W2i  anciently  a  monaftery  in  this  place,  and 
«  ire  ftill  relics  of  a  tower,  garden  walls,  and 
IcU^'^utc  churdi.  It  has  now  neither  churd* 
*rc^Md.  It  has  fent  mend)cr8  to  parliament 
^  6»cc  the  firfc  year  of  Q.  Mary  j  and  James 
•■  psted  it  a  new  charter,  but  it  was  never 
■*  sk  of,  all  the  inhabitants  that  pay  ftot  a^d 
j*»  «to  arc  about  100,  being  the  elcdors.  Mr. 
fr**cr  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  how  Pen- 
•p  »•  once  iaved  by  a  company  of  ilrolling 
t'^f^i^  He  lays,  that  in  the  end  of  the  i6lh 
P^^%  the  Spaniaidfi  were  lapding  to  bum  the 
i**'!  juft  as  the  players  were  fetting  Samfon  upon 
Je  PWliftincs;  which  performance  was  accomr 
?f  *t  with  i«icb  drumming  and  ihouting,  that 
tte  Spaniaitlg  thought  fome  ambu(h  was  laid  for 
*^^  and  kaaipercd  back  to  their  fliips,    ^.  f- 


the  whole  piovincc  of  Weft  Florida,  was  confirm- 
ed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  Lon. 
87.,  2-0.  W.    Lat.  30.  31.  N. 

PENSANC£,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  at  the  boU 
tom  of  Mountfbay,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Land's  End.  It  was  burnt  in  1595  by  the  Spani- 
aids,  who,  with  four  galley  a,  furprifed  this  part 
of  Uie  co«^,  and  fet  fire  to  Several  villages  and 
furms ;  but  it  wa<s  A>on  alter  rebuilt,  made  one  of 
tlie  coinage  towns,  and  has  now  a  confiderable 
trade.  It  lies  in  the  pariih'of  Madem,  noted  for 
its  reflorative  fpring,  famous  for  curing  lameciefs, 
cholic,  6cc,  It  is  well  buiit  and  populous,  aiid 
hab  many  ihips.  The  IhoiC  abounds  lb  much  with 
kad,  tin,  and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof 
appear  on  the  utinoil  extent  of  land  at  low-wati:r 
mark.  It  is  987  miles  W.  by  S.  of  LuikIoI]. 
Lon.  5.  35.  W.    Lat.  51.  13.  N. 

PENSIUJRY.    See  PtKNiBURV. 

PENSFORD,  a  tow  n  of  Soinerfe  fhirc,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Cbew» 
and  is  famed  for  its  hats  and  bread.  It  lies  7  milct 
W.  of  Bath,  and  117  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
Lon.  2.  .^o.  W.    I^t.  51.  13.  N. 

*  PENSILE.  a<ij.  [penfilU^  Latin.]  i.  Hanging  f 
fufpendtd. — ^Two  tjepidations ;  the  one  mani^t 
and  local*  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  ptnfiU ;  the  o« 
ther  fccret,  of  the  miuAite  parts.  Bacon. — 

Anjuous  I  aik  you  how  the  penfiie  ball 
Should  never  (tnve  to  rife,  nor  never  fear  t0 
fall  ?  Priori 

ft.  Supported  above  the  ground. — 

The  nurblc  brought,  ere<5ls  thefpaciousdome^ 
Or  forms  the  pillars  iong-extended  rows. 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  peiifiU  gaidea 
grows.  Priori 

*  1>EN6ILENESS.  n.f.  [from  pcnfilc]  Th<t 
date  of  hangii)g. 

PENSILLS  HORTi,  Hting'mg  Gardaij^  in  anti- 
quity.   See  Babylon,  §  4. 

PENSILVANIA,  m  erroncoua  fpelling.  Sc« 
Pennsylvania. 

*  PENSION.  «./.  {pinfian,  Fr.J  An  allowrm.e 
made  to  any  one  without  ao  equivalent.  In  Kh^-. 
land  it  is  generally  underitood  to  mean  p-iy  giv  ^n 
to  a  ftate  hireling  for  t«:afon  to  his  couruy.-- A 
charity  befiowed  on  the  education  of  her  i.  j 
fubjed^  has  more  merit  thap  a  thouiaod  ^\  \  tt 
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90  ^c^  of  a  lugher  fbrttine.  CunrJhnj^Hs  has 
livM  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and  been  a 
6iend  to  men  in  power  without /^on#.       /V^. 
Chremesy  for  airy  fenJUnt  (rf  renown. 
Devotes  his  fcrvioe  to  the  ftati  and  crowiu 

(2.)  ^Pension  16  or  ought  t«  be  a  fum  of  money 
p:%id  annually  for  adual  Cervices*  or  conjkierationf 
already  pall.  The  yearly  payment  of  each  mem* 
ber  to  the  houfcs  of  the  inns  of  courts  aie  Ukewife 
named  penfions  ;  and  ti.e  yearly  alTembly  of  the 
fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  confult  on  the  affairs  of 
the  houle,  is  aHb  called  a  ffn/Un. 

*  To  Pessiom.  «9.  a.  {from  the  xuHui.]  To 
fupport  by  an  arbitrary  allowanoe.-'One  might 
expcd  to  fee  medals  of  France  in  the  higbcft  per- 
fe^ion,  when  there  is  a  fociety  ptnfontdr  and  fet 
apart  for  the  defigning  of  thenu  JUMfoa. — 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmorei   and  one  penfton^d 
Quarles.  /W. 

(i.)  *  PENSIONARY,  adj.  {fenfiarmmre^  fu\ 
Maintained  by  penfions. — 

His  fiUy  plots,  and  pcnfionary  fpies.  Dcmu. 
— ^They  were  devoted  by  pen/Unary  obligations  to 
the  olive.  HvmePi  F0cai  F9reji, 

(a.)  Pbnsiomary,  0./.  or  pENSiotrcit,  a  per- 
fon  who  has  an  appointment  or  yearly  iiim,  pay- 
able doring  iifc,  by  way  of  acknowledgntent,  char- 
ged on  the  eftate  of  a  prince,  oompany,  or  parti- 
cular perfon. 

(3.)  PfiMsiOMAav,  in  theci-derant  government 
of  the  United  Provinces,  was  the  firft  mint(t«r  of 
the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  was 
to  give  his  advice  in  aflfairs  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment, either  of  the  ftate  in  general,  or  of  ttie  city 
in  particular ;  and  in  aHembiies  of  the  ftates  or 
the  province,  he  wa««  %>ea)wer  in  behalf  of  his  city. 
The  fimdion,  however,  of  thefe  penAf)naries  was 
not  everywhere  alike ;  in  ibme  cities  they  only  gave 
their  advice,  and  w^re  never  fovnd  in  aflemhliet 
of  the  magiftrates,  except  when  espreisly  called 
thither:  in  others  they  attended  conftantiy:  and  in 
others  they  made  the  proportions  on  the  part  of 
the  burgomafters,  drew  up  their  concloiions,  ^c. 
They  were  called /^onorir/,  becavie  tfaey  received 
an  appointment  or  penfion. 

UOP^^  SI  OVARY,  Grand,  a  ci-devant  appel- 
lation given  to  Che  firft  cninifter  of  the  States  of 
Holland.  The  grand  penfionary  was  chairman 
in  the  alTemblies  of  the  ^ates  of  that  province :  he 
propofed  the  matters  to  be  confi^lted  on ;  collected 
the  votes ;  formed  and  pronounced  the  refoiutions 
of  the  ftates;  opened  fetters;  conficrrcdjwitbforeiwi 
minifters,  5cc.  His  bufinefs  was  alfo  to  wfpt^  tbe 
finances,  to  mfrintain  the  audiority  of  the  Aates, 
and  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  obferycd  j  and  he  was 
perpetual  deputy  of  the  ftates  g€i\eral  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces.  His  commiiIio«  was,  howeiver,  given 
bim  only  for  five  years;  after  which  it  was  delibe* 
rated  whether  or  not  it  (bould  be  renewed ;  but 
there  is  no  inftance  of  its  betng  revoked  4  there- 
fore death  only  put  an  end  to  the  fundions  of 
this  important  miniver. 

(i.)  ♦PENSIONER,  n.  /.  [from  penfim.]  r. 
One  who  is  fupported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the 
will  of  another;  a  dependant. — Prices  of  things 
jieceFary  for  fuftentation  grew  excdfive  to  the 
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hurt  f3K paiJtpnerSf  foldiers,  and  all  hired  tovaj 

Hovering  dreams 

The  Acklc  pemjimers  of  Morpheus'  tnin.  ^ 
^-He  Woyid  make' enquiry  fur  ntivf  pt^fomn.  J 
—The  re^or  is  maintaineil  by  the  pcrquihtci 
the  curate's  office,  and  therefore  i?*  a  kind  ot  j 
Joner  to  him.  Ci//t«r.  a  A  Oave  of  ftaie  hirttl 
a  itipend  to  obey  his  mafter.— 

In  Britain's  fenate  he  a  feat  obtains. 

And  one  more  pfi^toner  St  Stephen  gains.  I 

(1.)  pEW8iONER,intheanivcrfnyofDinbTj 
and  in  that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  m^ 
tng;  forthofe  ftndents,  either  under-graduat^ 
bachelors  of  art^,  are  called  pcnfiontrst  who 
wholly  at  their  own  exoence,  and  who  rccei^ 
emolument  whatever  froni  the  college  of  v 
they  are  members.  They  are  divided  mo 
kinds,  the  ^rtmttr  and  the  hfs ;  the  forme 
whom  are  generally  called  fiUdtw^omffknifrji 
canfe  they  eat  with  the  fellows  of  thrir  colli 
the  latter  anc  always  called  (e^oneru  and  ext 
the  fcholard,  who  are  thole  Itudents  of  the 
lege,  either  vnder-graduates  or  bachelors  wh( 
H^pon  the  foundation^  who  receive  cmoJum 
from  the  fociety,  and  who  are  capable  of  b 
cleAed  fellows .    See  Servitor  and  Suas. 

(3.)  Pemsiomir,  in  general  denotes  a  pJ 
who  receives  a  penfion,  yearly  fMarf^  of  all 
ance  from  government.     Hence 

(4.)  Pensioners,  THE  ^anp  or  ^Evrt^SN 
the  nobleft  fort  of  guard  to  the  king's  ptriVj 
fifts  of  40  gentlemen  who  receive  a  ye*riy  pd 
ot  lool.  This  honmirabic  band  was  fijft  infl 
ed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  their  oJSct  w  ti 
tscnd  the  king's  perf(>n,  with  ikeir  foat^-aie 
and  from  hia  chapel>royal,  and  to  recetv^im 
prefence>chamber,  or  coming  X39^t  of  bis  pn 
gings ;  they  are  aUb  to  attend  at  aJl  great 
nitics  as  coronattons,  fSx  George's  feaft,  , 
audiences  of  ainbafladors^  at  the  fovtreign's 
to  parliament,  &c.  They  afe  each  oblig 
keep  three  dogi^ble  horfes  and  a  fervent,  and 
properly  a  troop  of  hvrfe.  They  wait 
time  quarterly ;  b^t  on  Chriftirsas  day,  Eai 
Whitwnday^  4c.  and  on  extraordinary  tx 
they  are  ah  obliged  to  give  their  attem 
They  likewise  c^rry  «p  the  fovcrci^'s  dim 
tbc  coronation-day  and  St  George's  fcal 
which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  coaft 
honour  of  knighthood  on  two  fuch  gentletnj 
the  hand  as  their  captain  prefents.  Their , 
arr  gilt  battie-a^es:  and  their  weapons  on  l 
back,  in  time  of  war,  are  cuirafliers  armsJ 
fword  and  pil^ola.  Their  ftandard,  in  tin 
war,  is  argent^  a  crofs  gules.  Their  captain 
ways  a  nobleman^  who  has  under  him  a  lii 
ant,  a  ftandard-bcawrr,  a  clerk  of  the  chcc 
cretary,  paymafter,  and  harbinger. 

♦  PENSiyE.  adj.  \penM  French  ;  pen/h^ 
lian.]  X.  Sorrowfully  thoughtfiii  ;  fono 
mournfblly  ferrous;  melancholy. — Think  it 
good  work,  which  they  m  their  pcnfive  ca 
the  well  beilowing  of  time  account  waft«.  li 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father? — 
—My  leifiire  ferves  mcf  ptnfivc  daughter, 

AnKions  caresthf  f«r;^r  nymph  opprcft. 
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yjt'n  ffofnBf  nod  proprrly  ofed  of  perlbns ; 
Ice  Pmr  has  applied  it  to  thing*. — 

Wc.  at  the  (ad  approach  of  death,  (haHl 
kflow 
TV  truth,  which  from  theft  fetifivt  nmubera 

flow, 
Ite  wt  ptiifue  falie  J07,  and  ftiffcr  teal  woe. 

Prior, 

•RNSIVELT.  adv.  (from  fienjve.]  With  mc- 

]uc^;  iorrowfuily :  with  gloomy  fenoufnefs.— 

Oto  batM  and  Bowers  fhe  walked  fen/ivefy, 

•nmnmSS.  w./.  [from penfivf.]  MA^eI' 
:  j**t;  fornnrfuinefs ;  with  gloomy  ferioufncftw— 
[  -^onccreing  the  hltflingsoiF  God,  we  (hoiiid  de- 
;%lit  QOfriD  gifing  thanks  than  hi  making  re- 
i  ^5)  for  them,  fnaihnich  as  the  one  hath  pen/h*e^ 
'k(  jDd  fau  the  other  always  joy  aonexcd. 

Woald'ft  thou  unlock  the  door 
;   To  cold  dc^rs  and  gnawing  feufivtnefs  T 

Herhefi 
J  ILVSTOCK,  «./.  a  fhiice  or  flood-gate,  ferv- 
,  %Mittahi  or  let  go  the  water  of  a  mill-pond* 
'  *tlfiike. 

!    •PENT.  part.  pair.    S*nit  np.— 
f  Cat  my  lace  afitnd<;r, 

I  T^my^ra/  heart  may  have  ibme  fbopc  to 
^        bru.  5^^. 

The  £m  of  ClareiMie  have  I  ptnt  up  clofe. 

IV  Ibol  pure  frrt,  like  otirs  of  jequal  force ; 

il^tn  (le'h,  mnft  iflue  by  difcourfc.  Drji^ 
As  op  in  Uthra,  he  vainky  forms 

iooor  epitome  of  Roman  greatnefs.  Cato^ 
\  ^^^  2  town  of  the  Freturh  imperial  repub- 
^«  ■  the  iQand  and  department  of  CorSca ;  7 
|«faNLofP6rU, 

^  *  mfTACAPSULAR.  a^.  {m^  and  €^ithr\ 
'•»)af  fife  cavities. 

^PENTACEROS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
fcibyLmkius  and  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind 
P|W>  SHovc,  or  lea  fUr-fi{h,  compofed  of  five 
popal  rays,  with  feveral  tranfvoie  hairy  or 
■••Tprocefles. 

J4 'pentachord,  adjlw^  and  x*s^O 
•■•nunent  with  five  ftrings. 
W  Wr  PENTACHoaD,  [of  ^»^five^  X'^J^'^gi 
^aa  loocnt  mulical  inftruau:nt.  The  inven. 
^flftht  pentachord  is  referred  to  the  Si*ythi- 
Pi  the  ftrioK*  were  of  bullock's  leather ;  and 
pr  *ae  ftmck  with  a  ple^rum  made  of  goat\ 


ftpACROSTIC  b  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfcs  fo 
i^<^  as  that  there  are  always  five  acroitic»  of 
^^  name,  in  fiw  divifioni  of  each  vtrie.  See 

WiTACTiNODOS,  in  natural  hlftory,  a 
■^  litco  by  fome  authors  to  thofe  fpecics  of 
mri^  vUicb  are  compofed  of  a  body  divided 
■ofiitrays. 

J^WaDACTYLON,  pite  FiMOtas,  in  bo- 
FT.  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  rkimit 
rCff*"  ^^^'*  fr««*  the  figure  of  its  leaf. 
!  PENTADaCTYLOS  ri»cif»  the  Jk^e-Jngered 
m  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  common  in 
'the  ku about  the  £aft  Indies,  and  caihrd  by 
■c  Dutch  there  viff  ^n^u  %jfch^  See  J^ku 
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CCLXVU.  It  h^  this  name  from  ^wc  ^hA 
ftreaks  which  it  has  00  each  fide,  refembling  the 
prints  of  five  fingers.  Its  head  is  fiat,  coiwex  at 
the  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides  and  inclined  in  the 
fore  part.  The  fnovt  is  thick,  obtu  fe,  and  round  ; 
the  lower  jaw  at  its  extremity  bent  and  rounded  ; 
the  noftrtls  Apt  double ;  the  balls  of  the  eyes  oval ; 
the  iris  of  a  BWer  colotu* ;  the  firit  fin  of  the  back 
i§  fmall^  the  fecond  is  more  elevated ;  thofe  of  the 
breait  are  inserted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 
greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  floped. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of  a  mo* 
derate  fiae,  thm,  flexible*  and  Oightly  indented  on 
their  hinder  edge;  the  back  is  reddtfh,  the  fides 
of  a  filver  colour,  and  the  fins  white.  The  G(h  is 
deicribcd  by  fonae  as  about  nine  inches  long ;  by 
others  as  a  foot  and  a  half.  It  is  a  dry  but  not. 
UUafted  filh. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA,  In  the  old  fyftcm  of 
mineralogy,  a  genus  of  fpars.  (See  Spar.)  The 
bodies  of  this  genus  ave  ^ars  in  form  of  pentagon 
nal  columiis,  terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids 
at  one  end,  and  regularly  affixed  at  the  other  to 
(bme  ibiid  body. 

•  P£NTA£DROUS.  a^.  [wt^li  and  1^.]  Hav. 
ing  five  fides. — The  pnUaedrmts  columnar  coral- 
k>id  bodies  are  compofed  of  plates  fet  length  ways, 
and  paffing  from  the  furface  to  the  axis.  Wood* 

(i.)  •  PENTAGON.  »./.  \pe9tag(m,  Fr.wnTi 
and  >MMt.}  A  figure  with  five  anglei». — I  know  of 
that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  caf^  by  fiaroccio 
into  the  form  of  a  pentagm  with  a  circle  infcribed* 
Wotton. 

Cs.)  Pemtagok,  to  geometry,  h  a  figure  of  five 
fides  and  five  angles.    See  Geombtry. 

(3.^  Pa KT AGON,  in  fortification,  desotes  a  fort 
with  five  baftionp. 

*  FENt^AGONAL.  mdj.  [from  /wi/i^pwi.) 
^inquangular ;  having  five  angles. — The  body 
being  cut  tranfverfely,  its  furface  appears  like  a 
net  n^e  up  %i  pentagonal  mefhes,  with  a  ptnta* 
gomtl  ftar  in  each  meih.  W^odwariL 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  in  botany,  the  name 
given  by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linnaeus, 
Flumiei,  Houfton,and  others,  pisonia. 

(i.)  PENTAGRAPH,  a./  an  inftrument  de- 
figned  for  drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you 
pleafe,  without  any  ikill  in  the  art.  See  Minia- 
TURfc»$  a.  The  mfirument  is  oiherwiie  called 
a  PARAtLELOGRAM.  The  commoo  pcntagraph 
(Plate  CCLXV,  fig.  13.)  confifts  of  4  brafs  or 
wooden  rulers,  two  of  them  from  15  to  18  inches 
long,  the  other  two  half  that  length.  At  the 
ends,  and  In  the  middle,  of  the  longer  rulers,  as 
aifo  at  the  ends  of  the  fhorter,  are  holes,  upon 
the  eaa<d  fixing  whereof  the  pofe^iion  of  the  in* 
ftrumem  chiefiy  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  thofe  at  the  end  of  the  k>ng  ones,  and  thofe 
of  the  fhort  ones;  16  that  when  put  together, 
they  may  always  make  a  paraUekigram.  The  in- 
ftroment  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  leveral  little 
pieces,  particularly  a  little  piUar,  K*  i.  having  at 
one  end  a  fcrew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long 
rulers  arc  joined ;  and  at  the  other  a  little  knot 
£or  the  inftrument  to  Aide  on.  The  piece,  N^  i. 
il  a  rivf t  with  a  (crew  aad  nut,  wherewith  eacli 
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illort  ruler  is  faftened  to  the  middle' of  each  long 
one.  The  piece,  N**  3,  is  a  pillar,  one  end  where- 
of»  beiog  hollowed  into  a  fcrew,  has  a  nut  fitted 
to  it.  At  the  other  end  is  a  worm  to  fcrew  into 
the  table  ;  when  the  inftmment  is  to  be  ufed,'it 
joins  the  ends  of  the  two  (hort  rulers.  The  piece, 
K"*  4*  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  fcrewed  in- 
to a  Kttle  pillar.  Laftiy,  the  piece,  N®  5.  is  a  braft 
point,  moderately  blunt,  fcrewed  likewife  into  a 
little  pillar. 

(a.)  PEMTAGRAPH,    METHOD    f)T  USING  THE. 

I.  To  copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bij^nefs 
as  the  original :  fcrew  the  worm  N®  3.  into  the 
table ;  lay  a  paper  under  the  pencil  N*  4.  and  the 
defign  under  the  point  N"*  5.  This  done,  con- 
dn<5ting  the  point  over  the  feveral  lines  and  parts 
of  the  defi^n,  the  pencil  will  draw  or  repeat  the 
fame  on  the  paper.  II.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  re- 
duced—r.^.  into  half  the  fpace,  the  worm  muft 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  N**  4.  and 
the  paper  and  pencil  in  the  middle.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  condud  the  brafs  point  over  the  ftveral  lines 
of  the  dtfign,  as  before ;  atid  the  pencil  at  the 
fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  proportion 
required;  tVe  pencil  hero  only  moving  half  the 
lengths  that  the  point  moves.  Hence,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  deiign  be  to  be  enlarged  by  one  half, 
the  braCi  point,  with  the  defign,  muft  be  placed 
in  the  midcHe,  at  N°  3.  the  pencil  and  paper  at 
the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at  the 
other.  IH.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  pro* 
portions,  there  are  holes  drilled  at  equal  diftances 
on  each  ruler,  viz,  all  along  the  ihort  ones,  and 
half  way  of  the  long  ones,  in  order  for  placing 
the  brais  point,  pencil,  and  worm,  in  a  right  line 
therein  ;  i.  e.  if  the  piece  carr^^'ing  the  point  be 
put  in  the  third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces  rauft 
be  put  in  its  third  hole.  If,  then,  the  po'nt  and 
deiign  he  placed  at  any  hole  of  the  great  rulers, 
and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at  arty  hole  of  the 
ftiort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  therewith,  the 
copy  will  be  Ufs  than  half  the  origkial.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that 
/hort  mler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  ►he 
copy  will  be  greater  than  half  the  original.  The 
conftru^ion  of  this  inftmment  requires  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  moft  of  our  inftrument-makei  s 
are  ftrangersto ;  for  which  reafipn,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  inftruments  that  fucceed*  Few  wi.l 
do  any  thing  tolerably  but  ftraight  lines ;  and  ma* 
ny  of  them  not  even  thefe.  To  prove  that  the  fi- 
gure defcribed  by  a  pentagraph  is  fimilar  to  the 
given  figure,  let  C  ^_/r^.  14.)  ^^  ^^^  ^^^d  cenire  of 
motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tracing  the  given  fi^iire 
PP,  and  f  the  pencil  which^  traces  the  other  fieu?-^ 
fPl  py  ^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  adjufted,  that^,  C,  and  P, 
may  he  in  one  ftraight  line;  then,  finoe  B;^ : 
hpii  BP:  AC,  whatever  be  the  fituation  of  the 
|>entagraph,  the  angles  PCP  and  p  Cp  are  verti- 
cal ;  and  therefore  PC^  will  in  every  polition  of 
the  inftrument  be  a  right  line :  but  PC;  ^C  : :  BA : 
A^,  in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure, 
and  confequently  the  triangles  PCP,  ^  C^,.are  fi- 
milar; and  PP:i>^  (::PC:>>C)  ::BA:A^,  or 
in  a  given  ratio.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  by  mov- 
ing the  pencil  p,  hp  may  be  equal  to  BA,  or  lelV 
in  any  proportion :  and  confequently  pp  may  be 
equal  to  PP,  or  lefsy  in  the  lame  proportiofl. 
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PENTAGTNIA,  [from  <rim,/w,  and  yvn^ 
qvomaftf  or  wi/et]  in  the  Linnac^n  Syftem  of  fi 
tiiy,  an  order  in  t'he  clafles  Pentandria,  Dec! 
dria,  Dodecandria,  Icofandria,  and  Pjlyandrj 
confifting  of  plants  which  have  hermaphroij 
flowers,  with  5  female  organs.  See  Botanyi 
iSo,  iSc,  1S6,  187,  188. 

PENTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala^ 
Ultra,  6  milfs  E.  of  R<-ggio. 

(i.)  *  PENTAMETER.  »./  [pentftmrtre,\ 
pfntamrtrum,  Lat.]  A  Latin  vcrfe  of  five  fee] 
Mr  Diftich  may  poflfibly  play  fom-  pentaw 
upon  OS,  but  he  fliailbc  aiifwercd  in  Alexandnl 
Addifon. 

(2.)  Pentameter  verse.  The  twofirfti 
may  be  either  daOyls  or  fpondcesatpitalW*, 
third  is  always  a  fpondee  ;  and  the  two  lift  | 
pefts :  Kich  is  the  following  vcrfe  of  Ov^d. 

I    ,     a  3  4  5 

Carmim\bttJ  viltrs  iem\ptu  in  ^*nm  me'u. 
A  pentameter  verJe  ilibjoined  to  an  hrxami 
conftitutes  what  is  calied  elegiac.    See  Elec 

(i.)  PENTANDKIA,  [from  wtm,Jivf,7Lt^6 
m  nta/tt  or  hujband^]  tlie  fittb  clals  in  Linoa 
fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  which 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  ftaminaor 
organs.    Sec  Botany, /wi/^jif. 

VI.)  Pentandria  is  alfo  tbe  name  of  an(| 
in  the  clafies  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  ."olyj 
phia,  Gynandria,  Monoecia,  and  Dioecia. 
Botany,  §  191,  192,  193,  195,  196, 197. 

♦  PENTANGULAR,  adj.  [m.7i  and  anA 
Five-cornered. — His  thick  and  bony  fcalr* 
in  rows,  fo as  ta make  the  flcfli  almof\^/fljrj 
Gre^v, 

(/ .)  •  PENTAPETALOUS.  fl/^' ftrtr^and; 
Lat.]     Having  ftve  petais  or  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  th 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadt 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ing  under  the  37th  ordci',  Colitmmferjt.  Tl 
lyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  th^  Itamiaa  are  20  in 
ber,  of  which  five  are  caftrated  and  long 
capfule  quinquelocular  and  pi»l)fpcrmou^  ' 
is  belt  one  fpecies  known;   viz. 

PenVafetfs  Phoenicia,  with  halbert-j 
ed,  fpear-ihaped,  fawed  leaves.  It  is  an  a 
plant,  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  to  j  or  j 
adorned  with  fine  fcarlet  flowers,  confifti 
one  petal  cut  into  five  fegmenls.  In  the  ccr 
the  flower  arifes  a  Ihort  thick  column,  to  ' 
adhere  15  ihort  ftamina.  It  is  a  tender 
and  muft  be  brouj^ht  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 

(i.)  PENTAPOLIS,  a  name  given  to  th| 
cities  Sodom,  Gomonah,  Adm.ih,  and  Zd 
and  Zoar.  (Wifdom  x.  6.)  They  were  a 
condcnvned  to  utter  deftru<5l»on,  but  Lot  in 
rfed  for  the  pTefcrvalion  of  Zoar,  othervife 
hcla.  The  other  4  were  dellroyed  by  Ugh 
(Gen.  nix.  «4-  «5')  and  in  the  place  wha< 
Itood  arofe  the  lake  Afphaltitcsj  or  the  lake 
dom. 

(1.)  Pentapoli«,  a  diflridt  of  Cyrenaica 
ated  on  the  Mediteirane^n ;  denominated  iV 
five  cities;  jiaraely,  Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ploi^ 
Cyrene,  and  Apollonia.  PtoL 

(3.)  Pentamlis  Of  th£  Philistine 
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tc-li:iof  lilt  PyiJiilines  Ghzh,  Gath,  Afcalon,  A-    with  fome  little  vaiialioi. ; 
nva^,  and  Ekrcr. . 

•  PENTASPACT.  ciJJ.  [pcntafpaflty  Fr.  tro"^ 
r-^fr*..]    An  tncitier  with  five  pulUca.  Di3. 

♦PIN7ASTJCK.  n.  f,  {nn^k  and  r.;t^.]  A 
CT^^titJon  cor  Jelling  ol  fivt  vtrfcs.' 

•PENTASTVLE.  n,  f,  [.^Tt  and  rrux©-.]  In 
«^tf^irr,  a  work  in  which  arc  five  rows  of  co- 
Wt-^  />;;¥, 

!j.J*?tNTATEUCn.  «.  /.  Itti;*?*  and  nu^^ ; 
^-^f^fr-fi,  Fr.]     7\']e  Kve  books  of  Mofcs. — The 
wt^jrii  tne  cnfuing  part  of  the /r^//^/f7/r/^  makes 
i^wK^ucnt  mention  of  the  anjjcib.  BiniLy, 
TiKTATEUCH  is  derived  ftuiu  the  Gicck 


N 

tl.e  colIeAs  adveti- 
tu  L  qu  idraptHmal,  palchal  or  pentecojlal,   Sart* 

PENTECOSTE,  a  river  o*  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Lon.  66.  45.  W.  L.it.40. 
4i.N. 

PENTELICUS,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  famous 
for  beautiful  marble. 

PENTHESILEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
Pjcceeded  Oryihia,  and  gave  proofs  of  her  cou- 
rage at  the  fuge  of  Troy,  whfcre  Die  was  killed  by 
Achillea.  Pliny  fays  that  Ihc  invented  the  battle- 
axe. 

PENTHEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  Ton  ot 
Ethion  and  Ag.iTe,  king  of  Thebt'sj  in  Bocotii. 


I  Sjvn*^^,fr(,m-ri>>,^-i.^,andT»i/^<^,an/>/?rv//K«i     Hv*  was  murdered  by  ihe  Bacchanalian  women, 
I  w^ '.  , 1  c  ..:r     .1-        11  rv    -.    r ..     ..  fjjj.  Qpp^  f„^g  xh^  wordiip  of  Bacchus,  then  newly 

introduced  ;  tho' others  fay  it  was.lfor  prying  into 
the  myfteries  of  the  new  deity.  His  mother  and 
his  aunts,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  were  the  Hrft  to  tear 
him  to  ptccc^.  (Ovid,  Mtl.  iii.  fab.  7^  8,  9.  Firg. 
JB'i.  iv.  469.)     Sec  MvsTfcRiEs,  §  25. 

PENTIUER,  a  cvpc  on  the  W.coaft  of  France, 
'}\  units  SE.  of  St  Matibicu.  Lon.  13.  j.E.Feiro. 
L.lL  48.  15.  I^. 

PI1:NTH1KVR£,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Morhih  m,  on  the  peninfula  of  Quiberon ;    7 


►^'i'tr;  iM\  fignifc:*  the  coUc^on  of  the  live  in 
I  KafT.uof  booki  of  Mofes,  viz.  Genesis,  Ex 

*5i'sLf7iTicus,  Numbers,  and  DtUTtKONQ. 

»if.   Strtfitfc  articks. 

i  l*5NTATHLON,  or)  in  antiouity,  a  jreneral 
:  PLVTATIILUM,  S  n  m.e  for  tt^e  five  excr- 
L  ^pfrforLTca  at  the  Grecian  j;.imes,  ivs.  wrcJt- 
f  y  ^^'°g>  l<"*pi"g>  rmminij,  and  playing  at  the 
I  wkn, 

fe-  U.)»PFNTEC0ST.  u.  /  [zri»^.,5-«  ;  pcntacofi^, 
!*•]  L  A  feart  among  the  Ji.wi,.—2^tNtcco^?  lig- 


5»uithc  tinielh,  he<  aiift  thib  feart  w  ts  cc.ebrat-  m'le*'  N.  of  Qtjibcron,  and  9  S.  of  Auray. 
jtftkfiTh  day  after  the  i6ih  ot  Nifi-n,  which  PENTHILUS,  a  fon  of  Oreftes  and  trigone, 
i«iibf  ad  day  of  the  feaft  of  the  pj:Tovcr:  the  t'-f  daughter  of  ^EjyfthUb  t  wI)o  rei^'ncd  con- 
J  jcfcfw»jc^i;  It  the  feaU  of  weeks,  becaufe  it  was  jvindly  with  his  brother  Tilamenes  at  Argob,  till 
f  VtRjwrtks  after  the  paflbvcr:  they  then  oRcr-  they  were  expelled  by  the  Heraclid;*;.  He  thcrl 
r  Cl^%ft  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvelt,  which  then     went  to  Achai;<,  and  thence  to  Lefbos,  where  he 

planted  a  coirny.  Pau/.  4.  Paterc.  i.e.  i. 

PENTHOlvUM,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the  pen-* 
ta;;ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentaniria  claCl 
of  plants.  The  calyx  is  quinqu  .fid  ;  there  are  ci- 
ther 5  p.tals  or  nv)nc  >  the  capfulc  is  tivc-pomtcd 
and  quinqneloruUr. 

*  PENTHOUSE,  n./.  [pent,  from  pente,  Fr. 
and  i^N/c]  A  Ihed  hanging  out  aflope  from  the 
main  wail.— This  is  the  pentboaj}:  under  which 
Lorcnxo  dciii'd  us  to  make  a  ftand.   $/jaL — 

Sleep  fhall  ncitht  r  nijfht  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  t^vnthoufe  lid.  Shak*, 

— I'he  Tufks  lurking  under  their  pentbovfj^  la- 
boured with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foUiidatioa 
of  the  wall.  Knollei. — Tiiofe  defenfive  enjrmest 
made  by  the  Romans  into  the  form  of  pevibovfcs 
to  sovtr  the  aifailants  from  the  wenpoi.:  of  the 
bwTieg.d,  would  he  prefently  baiter  in  pieces  with 
ftones  and  block'*.  IVilkins, — 

My  pentkodje  eye  brows,    and    my  fhaggy 
beard, 
Offend  your  ficht.  Dry  den. 

The  chill  rain 

Drops  fidm  fome  penthou/e  on  her  wretched 

head.  RcMje, 

jENTHYLtJS,  a  king  of  Papho^  who  aQilled 

Xerxes  with  it  (hips.  Being  fcized  by  the  Grcck% 

he  gave  them  much  ufcfui  information  ab  to  the 

fitu'.tion  of  the  Perfians.  Htrjd,  vii.  195. 

•  PENTICE.  «.  /.  \a;^pcntin  French  ;  pendicc^^ 
Italian.  It  is  com.Tioniy  fuppofed  a  corruption  of 
pcnthoufe ;  but  perhaps  /rw/zre  is  the  true  word-l 
A  Hoping  roof. — Climes  that  fear  the  falling  aud 
lying  of  much  fnow,  ought  to  provide  more  in- 
clining pcnticej.  ITotron, 

fi  b  PEN. 


I  '^•■oplitet! :    It  was  inftitutcd  to  obl-gc  the 

J^fc  to  repair  to  the  temple,  there  to  ac- 

,  ^«Wpe  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  aifo  to  rtn- 

1  t  ^^'  ^**  ^^  ^**''  *^^  ^^^^  *'*'  ^'"^^  ^'"^*^"  ^^^^^ 
j.fca  mount  Smif,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their 

j^ft«^r*ut  of  Egypt.  Calmfl.  1.  Whitluntide.-^ 

y     Tis  fiicc  the  nuptial  of  Lucent  io, 

i  ^^^t pt^teccji  3,6  quickly  as  it  will, 

*'^nre  trc  and  tv.-cnty  years.  Sfxik, 

'-i.;  Ttstecost.     At  this  feaft  the  Jew»  alfo 

kuXtA  at  the  tempic  fevcn  lambs  of  that  year, 

Mif,  and  two  rams,  for  a  buint  offermp  ;  two 

wfura  oeace  ciflfering ;   and  a  goat  tor  a  tin 

|f*f  (Levit.  xxiii.  15,  j6.  Exod.  xxxiv.  ai.and 

^«n.  9,  10.)     The   modrrn   Jews  celt  brate 

?-^T?!ecofl  for  two  day*.     They  deck  the  fy- 

and  their  own  houfes  with  garlands  of 

They  hear  a  fermtm   in  praife  of  the 

I  •■fcich  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  delivered 

*  -15  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany  make  a  very 
i^fccike,  confifting  of  7  layers  of  pade,  winch 
^^^WShUti.  The  7  layers  rt  pre fent  the  7  hea- 
*  ^wbich  they  think  G(xl  reafcenried  from  the 

Hj^tbis  mountain.  (See  L^o  df  Mcdctia  and  BuX' 
^fputg,  JuJ,)  It  was  on  the  tcalt  of  ptnte- 
Wlbt  ibe  Holy  Ghoft  ir.iracid;  i:fly  dcfccnded 

•  tkcspoftle?.  (Ads  ii.) 

i     0.)Pf>T£COST,  an  illaml  in  the  Archipelago 
J'  the  Great  Cyclad*'?.     It  was  difcovercd  by 
«?ainnde  00  Pcntrcofl  day,  iid  Mny,  1768. 
fcu  6  miles  from  Aurora  Illand*     Lon.  165.  58. 
t-^'Piris.  Lat.  IC.8.  S. 
•PENTECOSTAL,  adj.  [from  pentecofl,]  bc- 
i^fjQfit'g  to  Whitfuntdc.— I  have  compoKd  fun 
**  <^  cullcOs,  ro.ide  up  oat  of  the  church  coIlcAi 
Vol.  XVn.  Part  L 
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PENTIDATILO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
fcria  Ultra  ;  la  miles  SE.  of  Rejrpio. 

"*  PENTILE.  rt./.  [pent  and  tiU.]  A  tileform- 
C(\  to  cover  the  flopinp  part  of  the  roof:  they  arc 
often  callf'd  pantile^. — PentiUs  are  ij  inches  long, 
with  a  button  to  han?  on  the  laths ;  they  arc  hol- 
low aiu^  circular.  Moxon. 

PENTIMA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzd  Ci- 
tra  ;  \  mile    NW.  of  Solmona. 

PENTLAND,  or  Pictlakd,  names  given  to 
a  frith,  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  fcvt;i  al  i (lands  of  Scot- 
land, in  very  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thcfe 
names  appear  to  have  the  iame  derivation  ;  Per}}- 
innd  being  only  a  variation  in  orthography  from 
Palnt-lanJi  and  Pitllaud  being  undoubtedly  deri- 
ved from  Pia'h  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
our  anctftors,  the  Pi^s,  becaufe,  like  fome  other 
favage  nations,  they  painted  their  bodies.     See 

PiCTS. 

I.  Pentland  Frith,  or  PictlaVd  Frith,  a 
narrow  flrait  of  12  miles  between  the  main  land 
of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  ifles.'  This  ftrait  is 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  (hipping  betv/ecn  the 

E.  and  W.  feas,  the  terr»3r  of  the  boldeft  mariners, 
and  the  grave  of  thouiands.  By  the  meeting  of 
many  difiVTent  tides,  the  fea  runs  ^ith  fiich  impe- 
fuolity,  that  no  vtllcl  can  withftand  it.  The  fpray 
is  often  driven  feveral  miles  on  land.  Thefe  ftorm?, 
however,  afford  ma^y  natives  on  the  oppolite 
fl\ores  a  better  livelihood  than  they  could  obtain 
by  filhing  or  hufbandry.  They  fearch  from  place 
t )  place,  and  from  one  caveni  to  another,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  timber,  calks,  and  other  floftting 
articles'of  the  wrecked  veflels,  of  which  6  or  8  are 
often  facrificed  in  one  night.  The  navigation  of 
thi^  pafs  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  iHand 
cf  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called  the  Skerries, 
lyir._  near  the  middle  of  it.  (Sec  N**  3.)  It  may 
be  crofled  and  failed  through,  however,  without 
danger,  at  partiailar  times,  known  to  the  pilots 
on  that  coaft.  But  if  the  propofcd  canal  from  In- 
^c*rnefs  to  Fort  William  were  carried  into  execu- 
ting, all  danger  from  this  circuitous  navigation 
would  l>e  prevented. 

a.  pENTi^AND  Hills,  a  ridge  of  hills  which  be- 
:rln  -'bout  4  miles  S.'by  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  ex- 
tjnd  10  miles  VV.  towards  the  W.  borders  of  Mid 
Lothian.  iTiey  are  moltly  green  to  the  top,  and 
aiVord  excellent  ijafture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
fh'  ep.  The  valley?  between  them  are  watered  by 
fv-veral  romantic  ftreams;  particulaily  the  North 
l'.fj-\  Ghncrofs^  and  Lcgnn  (water.  Some  of  tie 
hills  are  very  high.  Garkctnn  Croi^,  tht  moft  nor- 
thern is  14^0  feet  above  the  fea  levrl ;  Cnpelaciv^ 
\V.  of  it:»  i?  "^SS^'t  ^'^^  Lo^aJi-ho'Afi  hill  is  1700 
In  this  laft  is'found  thd  ftone  called  Petunse 
P^  NTLAS'DiCA,  fiDrn  X"^  rcdrr.b'ancc  to  the  mate- 
riaU  ufcd  in  China  for  making  china  wares.  The 
Yy..i    »f  ^^^raid  and  ^ilarkfurd  arc  a  contiuua'don  of 

thi^  ridge. 

'.  Pkntland  Skerries,  thrte  iflands  in  the 

F.  end  of  Pentland  Frith;  on  .the  laigeft  of  which 
:\vo  li^-hi-houfcs  were  created  in  1794;  4  ir.iles 
r  K.  ff  Duncan's-bay  Head.  Lon.  o.  25.  E.  of 
F,lMurph.    Lat.  <8.  35- N. 

PFNTSTFMON.     See  Chelone,  N^  3. 
^  F  ST  UP.  part,  adj,  [pe/it,  horn  pen  and  up.] 
Siiu:  up. — 


^4    )  PEN 

Clofe  pent  up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,         K.  Ut, 
PENVENAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d^ 
of  the  North  Coads ;  3  miles  NW.  of  Ticgui 
and  7-  NE.  of  Lannion. 

PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  wa 
coarfc  gannent  or  cloak  worn  in  cold  or  rai 
weather.  It  was  fhorter  than  the  laccma,  a 
therefore  more  proper  for  travtllen.  It  was  gc 
rally  brown,  and  fucceeded  the  toga  after  the  ft 
became  monarchical.  Auguftus  abolithcd  ihcc 
tom  of  wearing  the  penula  over  the  toga,  coniifl 
ing  it  as  too  effeminate  for  Romans;  and  the 
diles  had  orders  to  fufFer  none  to  appear  in 
circus  or  forum  with  tlie  larccrna  or  ptW 
\Vi  iters  are  rot  agreed  as  to  the  preufe  dififi^ 
between  thefe  twp' articles  of  drefs;  but  \?c 
told  that  they  were  chiefly  worn  by  the  lowcfj 
ders  of  people.     See  Lacerna.  J 

PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate  SvllJ 
in  grammir,  ti;e  laft  fvliabie  but  one  of  a  wJ 

*  PENULTlMATE.fl^if-.  [prnuitwmyUM 
but  one. '  J 

( I .)  *  PENUMBRA,  n,  /*.  [pent  and  mnhray  t 
An  imptifcdt  Ihadow,  that  part  of  the  ib«^ 
which  is  half  light.— The  bresdth  of  this  in 
anfwered  to  the  fun*s  diameter,  and  was  all 
two  inches  and  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  ind 
\i\^\hc  pemtfyibro,  Nemjton,  \ 

(1.)  Penumbra,  in  aftronomy,  is  a  partial  i 
obferved  between  the  perfedt  fhadow  and  thd 
light  in  an  eclipfe.  It  arif<s  from  the  magnitufl 
the  fun's  body  :  for  were  he  only  a  luminous  p| 
the  Ihadow  woMid  be  all  peifcd ;  but,  byn; 
of  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  it  happent?,  thataf 
which  js  not  illuminated  by  the  whole  bodyi 
fun,  does  yet  leceKe  rays  from  a  part  ti  ew 

*  PENURIOUS,  adj,  [from  penurin,  Laiia^ 
Niggardly  ;  fparing ;  not  liberal ;  fordidly  rnei 

What  more  can  our  penunous  reafon  p% 

To  the  large  whale  or  caftlcd  elephant  I  I 

a.  Scant ;  not  plentiful. —  1 

Some  petiuriovj  fpring  by  chance  appeal^ 
Scanty  of  water.  AS^ 

*  PENURIOFfSLY./7//i'.  [Crom penuria^j.]'^ 
ringly  ;  net  plcntifirilv.  . 

*  PENURIOlil'NESS.  «./.  [from  frnyriM^ 
Nigg.irdlinrl's ;  parfimony.— If  we  confuler  th* 
finite  induftry  and  penurwifn-fs  of  that  pcopl 
is  no  wondir  that,  n(»twithftand!ng  thtylia 
as  great  taxes  as  their  neighbours,  they  mi 
bettt  r  (jitriire.  Addifcu,     2.  Scantintfs ;  not  pk 

*  PENURY.  /;./.  \penuila,  Lat.l  Po\crtyj 
d'gttice. — The  paiiirj  of  the  ccclcfTallical  d 
Hooker, —  ^ 

'Fhy  threat  mother  Venus  firft  thee  barCji 
Begot  of  plenty  and  oi pcuurj. 

Cruihing  pemny 
Perfuadcs  me,  I  was  better  when  a  1 
Then  I  am  king'd  again.         Shak, 
— All  innocent  they  were  expofed  to  hardihqi 
penury,  Spratt. — 

Still  to  divert  the  good  delign'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 
To  flarvc  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind.    J3 
May  they  not  juftly  to  our  climes  upbm 
Short ncfs  of  night,  and  pmury  of  fhade  ?  P 
PENZA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  capital  of  the  p 
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ePcnztnftof,  near  the  Sura ;  .^6  miles  ESE.  of 
Xofcow,  jfld  644  SE.  of  Peterfburg.  Lon.  63.  24. 
I  Utto.  Iau  53.  30.  N. 

PENZANCE.   See  Pensance. 

FEXZEN^KOE,  a  province  of  RuHia,  bound-. 
(IN.brNizcgorod/koe,  E.  by  Simbirflwoo,  ^.  by 
ftirv\ofy  and  W.  bjr  Tambovfkoe ;  17am.  long 
%iL  10  W.  and  from  40  to  60  broad,  from  N- 
WPiN'ZA  is  the  capital.  Lon.  60. 10.  to  65.  iq. 
Jftrro.  I^'.  rz.  40.  to  ^4   36.  N. 

KNZmSKAIA,  a  gulf  of  Ruflia,  at  the  N. 
Jjdof  Pcnzinfkoe  Sea.  Lon.  180.  o.  E.  Lat.  61"^ 
fcVN. 

KNZINSKOE  Sea,  a  large  bay  of  the  N.  Pa- 
ir Ocean,  between  RulTiaanti  Kamtfchatka,NE. 
fOchotfk;  about  130  miles  long,  and  from  120 
I  iho  broid.    Lon.  170*^  to  179°  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 

%NZLEIN,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg;  37  miles 
.^"Ouftrow,  and  5  j  E.  of  Stettin. 
PlOX,  rn  tiie  language  of  Hindoftan,  a  foot 
kr,  anned  with  fword  and  target.     In  com- 
ks^  it  is  a  footman,  fo  armed,  employed  to 
jJAr?  a  palanquin.  PJa<ia  is  the  proper  word, 
^^psn  is  a  corruption. 
[.^•PEONY.  n.f.  [paonim  Litin.]   A  flmver. 
Et.-A  phyfician  had  often  tried  the  peoftf  root 
ovMiblv  gathered  without  fuccefs.  Bq/U. 
t'Pfo.vr,  or  PioKV.    See  P^onia,  N"*  a. 
^' PEOPLE.  «./.  [peupU,  Fr.  pop'dm,  Lat.] 
^l»n;  thefe  who  compofe  a  community. 
■  fafi;  is  read  feoples. — Prophcfy  again  bc- 
^  ff^^lei  and  nations  and  tongues.   Km* 
Mdis  are  a  pe^pk  not  ftrong,  yet  they  pre- 
ftemeat  in  fammer.  Pron).  xxx*  25. — 
Ifbt  is  the  city  but  the  ptopU  ? 
J^  the  p€%pU  are  the  cit j'.  Zhak.  CorioJ. 

'^Q.^  like  beafts  or  common  people  dSe, 

^  roa  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

The  knowing  artift  may 
j^  Mtcr  than  the  peof  1e.  IValler, 

■f  commonalty  J  not  the  princes  or  nobles. — 

The  people  call'd  them 
jH>Ica<ers,  Hatterers.  Sbak. 

Jfirlf  Ihall  mount  the  roftnim  in  his  favoiu-, 
■iriTe  to  gain  bis  pardon  from  the  people. 

'  A  Ad; Jon. 

W»sof  a  particular  clafs. — ff  a  man  temper 
*^Uo  content  every  combination  oi  people ^ 
*acl  will  be  the  fuller.  Bacon.^X  fmall  red 
^tht  ftttbblc  fields  country  people  call  thjc 
'^.  AifoJT.  5.  Mtn,  or  perfons  in  gene- 
«this  fcnfe,  the  word  people  is  ufed  indefi- 
^^etin  French. — The  frogs  petitioning 
'^i  bid  ^opU  have  a  care  of  ftruggUng 
J^fn.  L  Eft  range. —People  were  tempted 
^^  great  premiums  and  laige  intereft, 
^fnple  have  lived  24  d^ys  upon  nothing 
^^'  AHiuthnot.—P.-opfe  in  adver6ty  (hould 
^J^dablccuftoms.  Clnrija. 
'P'OrLF..  See  Mohtality  Bills,  f  2-7 ; 
J^^L  AiiTHMETic,  and  Population. 
^OPLE.  -v.  a.  Ipeupler,  Fr.]  To  ftock  with 
r'^Suppofe  that  Brute,  or  whofoever 
^^^UJthls  ifland,  had  arrived  upon 
r^  *5d  called  the  ifland  after  his  name  Bri- 
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He  would  not  be  alone,  who  all  things  can ; 

But  peopled  Heav*n  with  angels,  e^rth  wit  I.  raaa. 

Drjticn: 
Beauty  a  monarch  is. 

Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves 

By  crouds  of /laves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dry  den. 
A  peopPd  city  made  a  defcrt  place.  Dryden. 
Imperious  death  diieds  his  ebon  lance ; 

Peoples  ^reat  Henry's  tombs.  Prior. 

(i.)  PEOR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan, 
which  Euftbius  places  between  He/Ubon  and  Li- 
vias.  The  mountains  Nebo,  Pif^ah,  and  I^cor, 
were  near  one  another,  and  probably  made  the 
fame  c'aain.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its 
name  from  fome  deity,  for  Peor,  Phegor,  or  Baal- 
peor,  was  worfliipped  in  this  country.  See  Numb. 
XXV.  3.  Deut.  iv.  3.  Pfal.cv.  28.  and  Baal-Peor- 

(2.)  Peor,  a  city  of  Judnh,  wliich  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrev/,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  on- 
ly in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  (Jolh.  xv.  60.") 
Eufcbius  fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom 
adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Paora. 

PEPARETHOS,  an  iHand  in  the  m^tzw  Sea^ 
on  the  coall  of  l^acedonia,  20  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  famous  for  excellent  wine  and  olives.  Plbu 
iv.  J2.  Oind.  Met.  vii,  470.  Lii>.  ?8,  5. 

*  PEPASTICKS.  n.  /.  [wi^«u»*r.]^  Mediqincs 
which  are  gooil  to  help  the  rawnefs  ot  the  ftomach 
and  digeft  crudities.  Did. 

PKPCHIDIACHIC,  or  Pepchidichi,  a  cape 
of  New  Brunfwick,  on  Chalcurs  Bay. 

PEPECHAISSINACAN,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  St  LawTence :  in  Lon.  65.  55. 
W.  Lat.  48.  t6.  N. 

PEPHNOS,  a  town  of  Laconia.    Pauf  iii,  26. 

(i.)  PEPIN  -DE  Heristal,  or  Le  Groi;,  may- 
or of  the  palicc  under  Clovis  III.  Childtbert,  ar.d 
Dagobeil  III.  (See  Fxance,  J  9.)'  Tl.e  power  of 
thefe  mayors  in  France  was  (o  great,  that  they 
left  the  foverdgn  only  the  empty  title,  and  in  the 
^nd  fei/ed  on  the  throne  itfelt. 

(a.)  Pepin'  le  Petit,  or  le  Brief,  (/.  e.  the 
Jhort^)  grandfon  to  Pepin  le  Gros,  and  firfl  king  of 
tlie  fccoiid  race  of  French  monarch s,  was  mayoj- 
of  tlie  palace  to  Childyic  III,  a  weak  prince :  he 
contrived  to  confine  him  and  his  fon,  Theodoii6, 
in  different  monafteries;  and  tben,  with  the  afiit 
tance  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  ufurped  the  fove* 
reign  power.  He  died  in  768,  aged  54.  See 
Fr.ancE,  §  10 — 12. 

(3.)  Pepin,  king  of  Italy.    See  France,  §  16, 

PEPLIS,  \t\  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonginj^  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants^ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th 
order,  Calycanthemje.  The  perianth ium  is  cam- 
panulated;  the  mouth  cleft  in  12  parts;  there  are 
fix  petals  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  isl)i- 
locular. 

PEPLOUD,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Candeifh  ;  * 
80  miles  S.  of  Indore,  and  30  NE^  of  Burhampour. 

PEPLU5>  a  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in 
ancient  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without 
flceves,  and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  iliape  of  the  bc- 
dy  might  be  feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  iifcel 
much  ceremony  in  making  the  peplus,  and  dref- 
fing  the  ftatue  of  Miner\^a  with  it.  Homer  make^j 
frequent  mention  of  the  peplus  of  that  goddtfs. 
B  b  a  PEPONG 
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PEPONG,  tw^  iCands  in  the  E.  Tndwn  Ocean, 
ne;ir  the  coail  of  Cl.ina.  Lon.  124.  46.  E.  Fcrro. 
Lat.  z-i.  12.  N.    ' 

PEPOZIANS,  a  fc<5t  of  Chriftian  heretics,  who 
fprunt^  u6  in  the  ad  century;  a  branch  cf  the 

MON'TANISTS. 

(i.l  ♦  PEPPER.  «./.  [/);;vr,  Lat.  potTrej  Fr.] 
We  nave  three  kinds  of  pfpper ;  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  loner,  which  are  three  diPcrent 
fruits  pnxiuccd  by  three  diftind  plants :  black  pep- 
per  is  a  diied  fruit  of  the  fize  of  a  vetch  and  roun- 
dilh,  but  rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  co- 
lour :  with  this  we  arc  liipplied  from  Java,  Mala- 
bar and  Sumatra,  and  the  plant  has  the  fame  heat 
^nd  fiery  t^ftc  ^hat  we  find  in  xhit  pepper  ^  white 
pepper  is  cjmmonly  fa^itious,  and  prepared  from 
the  black  by  taking  off  the  outer  baik,  but  there 
is  a  rarer  fort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit  naturally 
white:  long^^^^r is  afmit  gathered  while  unripe 
^d  dried,  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  ajid  half  in  lengthy 
^d  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  goofc  qilill.  ///*//. — 
Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  duft 
O^  pepper  J  tatal  to  the  frofly  tribe.  Tbemfofi, 
(2.)  PF.PPER,  Piper,  in  naturalhiAory,  an  aro- 
tnatic  berry  of  a  hot"  dry  quality,  chiefly  uftd  in 
feafonir.^-.  Ptpper  is  principally  ufcd  by  us  in 
food,  U)  afTjft  digeftion  :  but  the  people  irt  the  ^jSi 
Indies  cfteem  it  as  a  flomachic,  and  drink  a  ftrcng 
infufion  of  it  in  water  by  way  of  giving  them  ^n 
appetite :  they  have  alfo  a  way  of  making  a  fitry 
fpirit  of  fermented  frelh  pepper  with  water,  which 
they  ufe  for  the  (ame  ptirpofes.  They  have  alfo 
a  way  of  prcfcrving  the  common  and  long  pepper 
Sn  vinegar,  and  eating  them  afterwards  at  meals. 
There  arc  3  kinds  of  pepper  at  prefcnt  ufed  in  the 
ihops,  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pepper. 

I.  Pepper,  Black,  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper, 
and  is  brought  from  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.     See  Piper. 

II.  Pepper,  Long,  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch 
pr  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  the 
tliickiitfb  of  a  large  goofe  quill ;  it  is  of  a  brownifh 

grey  colour,  cyfindrical  in  figure,  and  produced 
n  a  plant  of  the  fame  genus.^ 

III.  Pepper,  White,  is  faditlous,  being  pre- 
pared from  the  black  in  the  following  manner: 


(ii.>Peppfr,  Wall.    See  Sedum,  N°  i. 
(i2.)  Pepper,  Water,  a  fpccics  of  Poi\c| 

NUM. 

(i.v)  Pepper,  Water,  a  liquor  prq)ared  | 
putting  common  lJ!ack  pepper,  grofsly  poT\utrt 
into  an  open  vefl'el  of  water.  In  a  Itw  da)  j*  ii  J 
quires  a  pellicle  or  thin  furfacc  Ubich  isc<.mpu 
entirely  o'  arimalcules  excellently  ad^iplid  tori 
crofcopical  opfirvation. 

*  To  Pepper.  *v.  a.  [frcm  the  nour.]  i. 
fprinklc  with  pepper.  2.  To  beat ;  to  maT^^lc  h 
fl.ot  or  blows. — I  have  peppend  tw o  ol  them ;  t 
I  have  paid,  two  ro^^ucs  in  buckram  fuit^*  ^ 
Henry  \^. 

Peppir  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  \V.  coaft  of  Ja 
30  miles  SS  W.  cf  Bantan. 

PEPPERBERG,  a  town  of  Java,  on  t{ 
coaft,  75  miles  S.  of  Uatavia. 

*  Pkpperbox.  /;./.  [pepper  and  box?^  A< 
for  holding  pepper. — I  will  not  take  the  lead 
he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purfc,  im  i> 
pepperbox.  Sbak. 

-  PfeppERCORN.  w./.  \ pepper  and  com,]  i 
thin^  of  inconfio'erable  valuc-^OurpcrformK 
though  dues,  are  like  th'ofe  ptpperccms  which i 
holders  pay  their  Undlord  to  acknowicdgf 
they  hold  all  fiom  him.  BoyU. — 
Folks  from  mud-waliM  tenement 

Brin;.  \r.\\d\o\\i^  ptppt^rccrtf  for  rent.  f 

Pi-^PERELL,  a  towT.ihip  of  MalT-ichuatU 
the  Nalhuay,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Boflon} 
taining  1132  citi/xn.s  in  1795. 

PepperlllbokougHj  a  towrfliip  of  Jj 
in  Vork  county,  containing  1352  citi/ena  ini 
fcated  on  the  KE.  bank  of  the  Saco,  1%  mild 
of  Portia  d,  and  109  N.  of  Bcflon. 

PtppfcK  Grass.     Se  Pilularia. 

U)  *  PEPPERMINT,  n,/.  [pepper  M  1 
piperiiit.\  Mint  cmintntiy  hot. 

(2.)  Pepper-mint.    See  Mentha,  N°  b 

(3.)  Pepper  MINT  tree,  m  botany,  the  j 
Ijptuf  p'pi:rita.  In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to 
Soutli  Wales  by  John  White,  Efq;  wc  h 
plate  uf  this  tree,  (See  Plate  271.)  with  \h 
lowing  account  of  it ;  **  This  tree  grows  ^ 

^^       _  V,  ,   heiv;ht  ot  more  than,  100  feet,  and  is  aboa 

they  ftcep  this  in  fca-water,  cxpofed  to  the  heat     fctt  in  circumference.    Tl  e  bark  is  very  fB 


df  the  Am  for  feveral  davs,  till  the  rind  or  outer 
bark  loofens ;  they  then  lake  it  out,  and,  when  it 
is  half  dry,  rub  it  till  tlit  rind  falls  off;  then  they 
dry  the  white  fruit,  and  the  remains  of  the  rind 
blow  away  like  chaif,  A  great  deal  of  the  heat 
of  t^e  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  procefs,  fo  that 
the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for  many  purpofes  than 
't!)e  black.  However,  there  is  a  fort  of  native 
■white  pepper  produced  on  a  fpecies  of  the  fame 
plant ;  which  is  much  better  than  the  faditious, 
and  indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

(7.)  Pepper,  BarIbary.   See  Capsicum,  N^  6, 

(4.)  Pepper,  Bell.    See  Capsicum,  N"*  10. 

(5OPKPPER,  Bird.    See  Capsicum,  N°  7. 

f6.)PKPFER,  Guinea,    ^ee  Capsicum,  N^  I. 

Z?.)  Pepper,  Hen.    See  Capsicum,  N*' 4. 

(8.)  Peppkr,  Jamaica.  Se^  Myrtus,  N"'  II, 
f  2  ;  and  Pimento. 

(9.^  Pfpper,  Poor  Man's.    See  Lepjdium. 

(10  '  ^tPPER  Tree.  See  Ava-Ava  ;  Middle- 
>uRO,  N*'  3 ;  and  Vixis. 


like  that  of  the  poplar.  The  younger  hr» 
are  long  and  (Under,  angulated  near  the  top 
as  they  jfrow  older,  the  angles  difnppear. 
bark  is  fniooth,  and  of  a  reddifli  hrown. 
leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  n 
tire,  .fmooth  on  both  fides,  and  remaikdbli 
qual  or  oblique  at  their  bafe  ;  the  veil 
ternate  and  not  very  confpicuous.  The  I 
fuj  face  of  both  fides  of  the  leaves  is  ifi 
with  numerous  minute  refinous  fputs,  in ' 
the  elTential  oil  rtfidcs.  The  foot-ftalk?  i 
bout  half  ^n  inch  in  length,  round  on  tlic 
fide,  angular  above,  quite  fmooth.  The 
ers  we  have  not  fcen.  What  Mr  White  hJ 
a^  the  fipe  capfults  of  th's,  tree  (althouj; 
attached  to  t!.e  fpec'mens  of  the  leaves) 
in  ciuftcrs,  from  6  to  S  in  each,  felTile  aBd 
jrlomer.'ed.  Thcfe  cl:;ftcrs  are  fupportcdj 
;ininr  alternate  fooifl;*ik&,  wh'cli  torm  a  kj 
paiiicle.      Each  capfule  is  about  the  fize  | 
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ivfilam  bmy,  glob.ilir,  but  as  it  were  cut  oft 
4!ilk:lop,ruggcdon  ihc  outfi:*e,  hard  and  woody, 
#!iJ  fif  a  (lirk  brown  colour.  At  the  top  is  a 
I<jff  unrtcc,  which  (hows  the  ii.tcrnal  part  of 
tkc^'ulc  diridtrd  into  four  cclis,  and  having  a 
f^ column  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  par- 
tDOBSof  thectil  arif<f.  Thefc  partitions  ('Xtt-nd 
iittt  rim  of  the  capfule  and  terminate  in  four 
(fife projections,  wl  ich  loc/k  hkc  the  teeth  of  a 
tM.  The  fteds  are  numerou?,  final),  acd  an- 
|iar.  The  UAZ'.t  oipefffmnnt  tree  has  been  gi- 
•  *sto  this  plant  by  Mr  While,  on  account  of 
[jiffcrygrtat  refcrablance  between  the  elT'ential 
ri  drawn  from  its  leaves  ^nd  that  obtained  from 

itk  ptp^flu'nt,    (MENTHA     PlPi^RlTA,)    whirh 

rj»*  tn  E.  gland.    This  oil  was  found  by  Mr 

""  ic  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  removing 

dioiKJiy  complaints  than  that  of  tlie  Engiifh 

iiut»  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  lefs 

and  more  aromatic.    A  quart  of  the  oil 

kci  tnt  by  him  to  Mr  Wiifon.    The  tree 

to  be  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  genus  with 

wHivated  in  fomc  grecnhoufes  in  England, 

'  Mr  L*Hcritier  has  defcribcd  in  his  Seitivn 

^tfi  by  the  name  of  Eucalyptus  cbllquay  tho' 

acoamnonly  called  in  the  gardens  Metrofideros 

i  but  irc  dare  not  aflert  it  to  be  the  fame  fpe- 

c*ffcao  this  point  be  determined  till  the  flow- 

i*J  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  compared  j 

t»f  compared  the  beft  fpecimens  we  could 

of  each,  and  find  no  fpecific  diff*erence, 

ttcijyptus  obliqua  has,  when  dried,  an  aro- 

liifour,  fomewhat  fimtiar  to  our  pianl.    We 

rked,  indeed,  innumerable  minute  white 

^fidci  the  reiinous  oneiJ,  on  both  furfaces 

^Wavei  in  fome  fpecimena  of  the  garden 

•hich  arc  not  to  be  feen  in  ours ;  and  the 

i  ot  the  former  are  rough,  with  fmall  fca- 

Ukict-s.    But  how  far  thefe  are  contlant,  we 

kll  The  obliquity  in  the  leaver,  one  tide 

iiiorteratthe  bafc  than  the  other,  as  well 

hat  narrower  all  the  way  up,  as  in  the 

xituia  of  the  Hortus  Ke^umnfti^  is  reraark- 

i&  both  plants.      The  figure  reprefents  a 

of  the  peppermint  tree  in  leaf:  on  one  fide 

«  of  a  leaf  (eparaie,  bearing  the  gall  of 

fcttfcd;  on  the  other  the  fruit  above  dcfcri- 

}h»?f».poT,    See  Capsicum. 
l*»-)*PippERWORT,  ». /:  [pepf'er  and  qvort.]  A 

liuP£ppEa.woR.T.     See  Lepidium. 
rPlPTICK.  adj.  [wiT^«H.]  What  helps  digef. 
•  Akf, 

OSCII,  John  Chriftophcr,  Muf.  D.  and  F. 
^«c  of  the  greateft  thtorctic  or  fcientific 
^  of  mrxiern  times,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
f^l^  In  1680,  when  not  15   years,  he  had 
!  licb  proficiency  on  the  harpfichord,  that 
^«Ji appointed  to  teach  mulic  to  the  prince 
ktcfPiuffia.    Alx)ut  1700,  be  came  over  to 
»  and  was  engaged  at  Drury-Lane.    The 
ty  of  Handel  kept  him  in  the  fccondary 
^^i  Pepufch  chofc  a  new  track  for  himlelf, 
■Jj^Ar  Huju  in  the  full  fcnfe  of  the  word ;  i. 
[^  pnDcip.ca  of  harmony  and  the  fcience  of 
iy«-oot  to  chiidren  or  novicesy  but  to 


profcfToi^  of  muGc.  themfcives,  who  aAoaUy  «l* 
tended  him,  fo  much  wtre  bin  talents  and  judgi^ 
mot  refpe<Jlcd.  In  1713,  the  Univerfitycf  Oxford 
admitted  him  Do^or  of  Mufic.  In  I7a4,heaccept- 
ed  an  offer  from  Dr  Berkeley  to  go  with  him  to 
Bermudas,  as  profcfTor  ot  mufic  in  his  intended  col- 
lege V  i^ut  the  ftiip  being  wrecked,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  married  Frances  Margaret  De  L'E* 
pine,  who  had  made  a  fortune  of  10,000  guineas  hj 
her  voice  at  the  operas.  (See  Music,  j  72.)  His 
fortune  and  reputation  ucre  now  at  a  height.  At 
the  dcfire  of  Meffrs  Gay  and  Rich,  he  c^mpofed 
the  niuiic  for  the  Bei^f^ar's  Ofem.  In  1757,  he 
was  thofen  organid  for  the  Charter-houfe.  In 
1740,  his  wife  died,  a  fliort  time  after  their  only 
fon.  He  wrote  a/t  Account  of  the  Ancient  Genera 
of  Mufic ^yNh\c\\  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  publiflied  in  the  Phihf  Tranf,  for  0<a.  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1 736 ;»  and  was  loon  after  cbofen  F*  R* 
S.     He  died  July  20,  1751.  aped  85. 

PEPY's  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea* 
24  miles  E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  in  Patagoiiia.  Lat. 
47- o-  S. 

PEBYS's  Islands,  a  name  given  to  Falk* 
l«AKD  Islands. 

PEQUANNOCK,  a  river  of  Conneaicut^ 
which  runs  S.  through  Huntington  and  Stratford 
in  Fairfield  county,  and  falls  into  a  bky  in  the 
Sound. 

PEQUIGNY,  a  town' of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
Somme,  and  late  prov.  of  Picardy ;  featcd  on  the 
Somme,  15  miles  SE.  of  Abbeville.  It  is  noemo- 
rabie  for  an  interview  between  Edward  IV.  of 
Englan  1  and  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  in  I475>  on  a 
bridge,  eredled  for  that  purpoie.  Lon.  a.  $•  E» 
Lat.  49.  58.  N. 

PEQUOTS,  a  nation  of  North  American  Indi- 
ans, extirpated  in  i6i7»  See  Connecticut,  N** 
lU,  }  8. 

PER,  prep.  [Lat.")  By,  or  through;  a  word  fo 
complettly  adopted  into  the  Englifh  language,  an 
to  be  underftood  by  tlie  moft  illiterate.  Ii  is  not 
only  ufed  in  conjundton  with  Latin  words,  at 
per  ahnumy  by  tae  ycai",  per  diemy  by  the  day,  per 
fe^  by  itfelf,  5ic.  but  with  Englilli  words,  a*  ner 
bearer^  per  carrier^  per  cent,  per  margin^  &c.  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  in  compofition. 

(i.)  PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbsof  Conftan:ino- 
ple,  where  aniba0adors  and  Chriftians  ufually  re- 
fide.    See  Constantinople^  j  I. 

(1.)  Pera,  a  Tea  port  town  of  Malacca,  170 
miles  NW.  of  Malacca. 

•  PERACUTE.  n.  /.  Iperactftw,  Lat  ]  Veiy 
(harp ;  vei*y  violent,— Maugn,  •:ontinual  peraeute 
fevers,  after  moft  dangeroiis  attacks,  fuddcnly  re- 
mit of  the  ardent  heat.  Harvey. 

♦  PERADVENTURE.  adi>.  [par  ndventmr^ 
Fr.]  X.  Perhaps;  may  be;  by  ch;  uce.—That 
wherein  they  might  not  be  IHce  unto  either,  was 
iuch  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  lei^  unlaw- 
ful. Hpoker.'-^As  you  return,  vifit  my  houfe  ;  let 
our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed  ;  peradvetttwe  I 
will  with  you  to  court.  ShaJk. — Wliat  peradventure 
may  appear  very  ftill  to  me,  may  appear  very 
crude  and  maimed  to  a  (Iranger,  Uigiy.  a.  Doubt ; 
quelUon.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  noun,  but  not 
gracefully,  n^r  properly.— Though  men'e  perfont 

ought 
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«ught  not  to  be  hated,  yet  without  all  peradven- 
iure  their  pra<ftices  iiiftly  may.  South. 

*  To  PERAGRATE.  1%  a.  [pemgroy  Lat.]  To 
wandt-r  over ;  to  ramble  through.  Dia, 

*  PEllAGRATION.  n.  f,  [from  p€roj^rate:\ 
The  a(ft  of  palFing  through  any  ftate  or  fpace. — 
A.  month  oi  pera^ratlon  is  the  time  0/  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiac  unto  the 
lame  again,  and  this  containcth  but  17  days  and 
%  hours.  Bnxwn. — The  moon  has  two  accounts 
which  are  her  months  or  years  of  revolution  •  one 
her  periodic  month,  or  month  of  peragration^ 
which  chiefly  refpc<its  her  own  pwxiper  motion  or 
place  in  the  zodiack,  by  \v1iich  Ihe  like  th^  fun 
performs  her  revolution  round  the  zodiack,  from 
•ny  one  point  to  the  fame  again.  Holder, 

*  ro PERAMBULATE,  v.  a.  \f^frambuloy  Lat.] 
f .  To  walk  through,  a.  To  furvey,  by  palTing 
through. — Perfons  the  lord  deputy  fhould  nomi- 
nate to  view  and  perambulate  Iriih  territories. 
Da  vies,'    3.  To  vifit  *he  boundaries  of  the  parilh. 

*  PERAMBULATION,  n.  /.  (from  perambu^ 
iateJ]  I.  The  ad  of  pafling  through  or  wander- 
ing over. — The  duke  looked  ftill  for  the  coming 
back  of  the  Armada,  even  when  they  Wifre  wan- 
dering and  making  their  perambulation  of  the  nor- 
thern feas.  Bacon,  1:  A  travelling  furvey. — 
France  is  a  fquare  of  550  miles  traverfe,  throng- 
ing with  fuch  multitudes,  that  the  general  cal- 
cul,  made  in  the  laft  pcrambulatioH,  exceeded  18 
millions.  Ho^el.  3.  Adiftridl;  limit  of  jurifdic- 
iion.— It  might  in  point  of  conlcience  be  demand- 
ed, by  what  authority  a  private  perfon  can  ex- 
tend a  perfonal  correction  btryond  the  perfons  and 
lK)unds  of  his  own  perambtdation  ?  Holyday.  4. 
Survey  of  the  bounds  of  the  pariili  annually  per- 
formed. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furVcying,  an  inflru- 
ment  for  meafuring  diftances,  called  alfo  pedome- 
ter ^  *way'<wi/er,  and  'urvejing-fwheeL  See  Pfdo- 
METER.  Itconfiftsof  awheel  AA,  Plate CCLXNU 
fig,  7.  two  feet  fcvcn  inches  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter; confequently  half  a  pole,  or  eight  feet  three 
tficbes,  in  circumference.  On  one  end  of  the  ax- 
is is  a  nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  divided  into  eight  teeth;  which,  upon  mo- 
ving the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of 
jmother  nut  r,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron  rod  Q, 
and  thu«  turn  the  rod  once  round  in  the  time  the 
wheel  makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying  a- 
long  a  groove  in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  in- 
ftrmnent,  under  the  doted  line,  has  at  its  other 
end  a  fauare  hole,  into  which  is  fitted  the  end  b 
of  a  fmall  cylinder  P.  This  cylinder  is  difpofed 
under  the  dial-plate  of  a  movement,  at  the  end  of 
the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  naove- 
able  about  its  axia;  its  end  m  is  cut  into  a  perpe- 
tual fcrcw,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of  a 
wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  in- 
ftrumcnt  forward,  that  wheel  makes  a  revolution 
each  i6th  pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
pinion  with  fix  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth 
of  another  wheel  of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round  eve- 
ry r6oth  pole,  or  half  a  mile.  This  laft  wheel, 
carrying  a  hand  or  index  round  with  it  over  the 
divinons  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer  limb  is  di- 
Tided  into  160  parts,  corrcfponding  to  the  ii^o 
pol^s,.  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palled  o- 
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ver.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  laft  wheel  is  a  pi- 
nion,  containing  ac  Ictrth,  which  falling  into  tbe 
teeth  of  a  third  wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  diivt-^ 
it  once  round  in  330  poles,  or  a  mile.  On  th« 
axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pmion  of  la  ttcth,  uhich] 
falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  4'h  wht el  having  7 J 
teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  12  miles.  This  4ii 
wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the  inner  IJml 
of  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  13  for  miles  aiw 
each  mile  fiibdividcd  into  halves,  quartern,  ani 
furlongs,  ft-rves  to  regifttr  the  revolutions  of  tb 
other  hand,  ami  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miic 
and  miles  paffcd  over  as  far  as  12  mileg.  TH 
ufe  of  this  inttrumcnt  is  obvious  from  its  con ftruc 
tion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveyiiig  of  roa<! 
and  large  diftanccs,  where  a  great  deal  of  cxpcd 
tion,  and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required,  hi 
evident,  that  driving  it  along  and  obfervingtl 
hands,  has  the  fame  e(fe<5l  as  dragging  the  chi 
and  taking  account  of  the  chams  and  links.  ] 
advantages  are  its  haixlinefs  and  expeditioo;! 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  toll 
wheel  of  a  coach,  in  which  ftate  it  performs i 
office,  and  meafures  the  road  without  any  trouj 
at  all. 

PERASTA,  a  town  of  Tnikey,  in  Rominij. 

PERCA,  the  Perch  ;  a  genus  of  fifties beler^ 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  funii^ 
cd  with  fcahy  and  fcrratcd  opercula;  there  arc  1 
ven  rays  in  tie  membrane  of  the  gHls;  and  tl 
fins  on  tlic  back  are  prickly.  There  are  38  ^ 
cies,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  peculiaritic* 
the  back  fin.    The  moft  remark  able  are  theicr 

I.  Perca   cev^ua,    the  Pope,   or  rft^ 
found  in  feveral  Engliih  ftreams  :  it  is  gregarii 
aflcmbling  in  large  fhoals,   and  keeping  in 
deepefl  part  of  the  water^    It  is  of  a  much 
flender  form  than  the  perch,  and  feUiom  tx< 
fix  inches  in  length.    The  teeth  are  ver)*  ft 
and  difpofed  in  rows.    It  has  only  one  dorfal 
extending  along  the  greateft  part  of  the  back ; 
firft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  are  ftrong,  ih< 
and  fpiny ;  the  others  (oft.    The  body  is  0 
ed  with  rough  compa<ft  fcales.    The  back 
fides  are  of  a  dirty  green,  the  laft  inclining^ 
yellow,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.    The  ' 
fal  fin  is  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  tail  marked 
tranfverfe  bars. 

3.  Perca  FLuriATiLfs,   or   common  pert 
hath  a  deep  body,  very  rough  fcales,  and  the 
much  arched.    The  colours  arc  beautifiil; 
back  and  part  o(  the  fides  being  of  a  deep 
marked  with  five  broad  black  bars  pointing  d( 
wards;  the  belly  is  white,  tinged  with  red; 
ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet ;  the  anal  fins  and 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  rather  paler.    In  a 
called  Lljn  Raithlyn^  in  Merioncthfhirc  m  Wj 
is  a  very  fingtilar  variety  of  this  fiih  ;  the  I 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of 
back-bone  next  the  tail  ftrangcly  diftortcd  :  in 
lour  and  other  refpe<5ts  it  refemWes  the  com 
perch,  which  art*  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as 
deformed  fiih.    They  are  not  peculiar  to  thi«i 
ter;  for  Linnaeus  takes  notice  of  them  inal' 
at  Fahlun  in  his  country.     It  is  faid  that  they 
alfo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near  Mariow. 
perch  was  rpuch  efteemed  as  fbod  by  the  Roi 
nor  is  it  kfs  admired  at  prcfent  as  a  finn  and 

ha 
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«itc  5fli ;  afld  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond 
of  it  wbeo  made  into  a  di(b  called  (naUr-foiicby. 
It  (5  a  ^Tfparious  fifti ;  and  loves  deep  holes  and 
jr?tJc  ftrams ;  b  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an 
axt  hi* a:  if  the  angler  meets  with  a  flioal  of 
ilcuj,  he  is  furc  of  taking  every  one. — The  perch 
H  «cfy  frnacious  of  life,  and  has  been  known  to 
feni^  ?i  Journey  of  60  roiles  in  dry  ftraw.  It  fel- 
in  rmws  to  a  large  fize,  though  Mr  Pennant 
■crions  one  that  weighed  9  lb.  but  this  is  very 
I     tacscfr.oo. 

I      I.  hxQA  LABHAX,  the  hajft,  is  a  very  voraci- 

I    ai,ftiong,  and  active  fifh.     Ovid   calls  them 

«u Ji  kpiy  a  name  continued  to  them   by  after 

tr\'a% ;  and  they  are  laid  to  grow  to  the  weight 

r  of  i(  IIk   The  irides  are  lilvery  j-the  mouth  large ; 

.  ihf  Utth  arc  fituatcd  in  the  jaws,  and  are  very 

*  /anil:  la  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a  triangular 

itt»rfa  Tpace,  and  juft  at  the  gullet  are  two  others 

.  rfa  wttodiih  form.    The  fcales  are  of  a  middling 

^  ht,  art  very  thick  fct,  and  adhere  clofely.     The 

\  k^  ii  fnnncd  fumewhat  like  that  of  a  falmon. 

;■  Tk  colour  of  the  back  is  duiky,.  tinged  with  blue. 

?  TW  hcily  is  white.     In  young   h(h  the  fpace  a- 

i.  l"i  lie  fide  line  is  marked  with  fmall  black  fpots, 

^i ijcfltemcd  a  very  delicate  fifti. 

4  PucA  MARiMAy   thc^/rtj  ft^rch^   IS  about  a 

^^  S-jpg;  the  head  large  and  deformed;   eyes 

■',  r* ;  teelis  fmall  and  nuir.enyus.    On  the  head 

( «*1  cjtcTi  oi  the  gills  are  ftrong  fpines.    The 

j.tiM  r.d,  with   a  blick  fpot  on  the  covers  of 

I  ^feKSiii^  and  lome  tranfvcrfc  dufky  lines  on  the 

'  li*.  It :%  a  f^(h  held  in  fomc  cfteem  at  the  table. 

'Pjica  XILOTICJ^,  the  prrch  of  the  NiU^  is 

*^  ibuut  Cairo.     The  flerfi  has  a  fwcct  and  ex- 

^*J incur,  and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white. 

.  *^  cce  of  the  beft  fiihes  in  the  Nile;  and  as  it 

jf*'^^<  l^irgeft  fi'/c  in  Egypt,  it  adorns  a  table  if 

B*»^^  upvrfi  it  entire  and  well  fried.  See  Pilot- 

•  MRC ASE.  adv.  [par  and  cafe.]  Perchance  ; 
^c^.  N'<x  ufed. — A  virtuous  man  will  be  vir- 
t^  fciitudinc,  and  not  only  in  theatro,  tho' 
t  ii  will  be  mtjre  ftror.j^  by  glor)'  and  fame, 
^tM  which  is  doubled  by  reflexion.  Bacoru 
H.KC£ANT.  adj,  [pergantj  Fr.]  Piercing  ; 
"^^sTiQ?.  Obfolctc. — 
WondVous  quick  and  berceant  was  his  fj  )right, 
f  -i'cAj.c's  eyes  that  can  behold  the  fun.  Stjrtfer, 
^•rUctlVAHLE.  adj.  [ivoixx  pe^  crii^,]  Pcr- 
jp^c;  fuch  as  f^Ils  under  perception. — The 
y^/.  bnu-h  it  really  moves,  yet  not  ciianging 
jp^-T^V  rtiftance  with  fomc  other  bodies,  as 
PJj^Hc  iilras  of  our  own  piinds  will  follow  one 
W^^*  <f**nia  to  Hand  ftill ;  as  the  h^^nds  of 
rr*^  Lo'kt. — That  which  we  perceive  when  we 
!2%«c,  :i3  per c ch  abU  hy  {\^hl,  is  nothing  but 
;  ■■? ^ftrranation  of  colour.  Locke. 
L  PlitCEIVABLY.  ad'v.  Vrom  percein:abU.]  In 
**  »  manner  as  may  be  obferved  or  known. 

•7-0  PERCEIVE. -r..  a.  [percipio,   Lat.]*!.  To 
tej^tr  by  fome  fenfible  efTccls. — 
,  Confidcr, 

;  *^cn  you  above  ferceive  me  like  a  crow, 
Tiiat  it  i*  place  which  leffens  and  fets  of^.  Shak. 
p  To  know ;  to  obfer\e.— Jefus  perceixed  in  his 
X'^'r  ^  ^^^y  ^t>  reafoned  within   themfelves. 
■^»i  u--"The  V  arc  brought  low,  but  he  perceivetb 
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it  not.  Job.  XIV.  21.— 'Till  we  ourfelvcs  fee  itw^ 
our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  under-* 
Handings,  we  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  Locke. — How 
do  they  come  to  know  that  themfelves  tliink^ 
w  hen  they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it  ?  Locke, 
3.  To  be  affeifted  by. — The  upper  regions  of  the 
Rir  perceive  the  collection  of  the  matter  of  tempeits 
before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

*  PERCEPTIBILITY,  n.  f.  [from  perceptible.] 
I.  The  ftate  of  being  an  objtd  of  the  fenfes  or 
mind  ;  the  ftate  of  being  perceptible.  %.  Percep* 
tion ;  the  power  of  perceiving.  Not  proper. — • 
The  illumination  is  not  fo  bright  and  fulgent,  a» 
to  obfcure  or  extinguilh  all  perceptibility  of  the  rea- 
fon.  More. 

*  PERCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [perceptible^  Fr.  percep^ 
tuj,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  known  or  obferved. — 
No  found  is  produced  but  wilh  a  perceptible  blalt 
of  the^  air,  and  with  fome  rcfiftance  of  the  air 
ftrucken.  Bacon. — When  I  think,  remember  or 
abftract ;  thefe  intrinfick  operations  of  my  mind 
are  not  perceptible  by  my  fight,  hearing,  tafte, 
fmell,  or  feeling.  Hale.^lt  perceives  them  imme- 
diately, as  being  immediately  obje<fted  to  and 
perctftible  to  the  fenfe  j  as  I  perceive  the  fun  by 
my  light.  'Hale. — In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as 
of  the  body,  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankincfc 
by  attending  to  the  large,  open  and  perceptible 
parts,  than  by  ftudying^  too  much  finer  nerves. 
Pope. 

*  PERCEPTIBLY,  adv.  [from  perceptible.]  In 
fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived. — 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week. 

Vope^ 

(i.)  •  PERCEPTION,  n.  /.  [perception^  Fr. 
perception  Latin.]  i.  The  power  of  perceiving; 
knowledge;  confcioufnefs. — Matter  hath  no  life 
nor  perception^  and  is  not  confcious  of  its  own  cx- 
iftence.  Bentley. — Perception  is  that  avft  of  the  mind, 
or  rather  a  paflion  or  impreflion,  whereby  the 
mind  becomes  confcious  of  any  thing;  as  when  I 
feel  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  or  heat.  Watts,  a.  The 
a«fl  of  perceiving ;  obfcrvation.  3.  Notion  ;  idea. 
— By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers,  that  would 
feem  not  to  come  too  fiiort  of  the  perceptions  of 
the  leaders,  they  are  magnified.  Hale.  4.  The 
ftate  of  being  affeded  by  fometking. — Great  moui- 
tains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpoJition  of  the  air 
to  tempefts  fooner  than  the  vallies  below.  Bacon, 
— This  experiment  difcovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which  Ihould  comfort  them, 
though  at  a  diftance.  Bacon. 

(2.)  PERCtPTioN  is  a  word  which  is  fo  well 
underftood,  tliat  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicogra- 
pher to  give  any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been 
called  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  adt  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  ideas.  This  de- 
finition, however,  is  improper,  as  it  confounds 
perception  with  confcioufnefs ;  although  the  ob- 
je«fts  of  the  former  faculty  arc  things  without  us, 
thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  our  own  minds. 
Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  we  have  the 
cognizance  of  objeds  diftin<5t  and  apart  from  our- 
fclves,  and  learn  that  we  are  but  a  fmall  part  in 
the  fyftem  of  nature.  By  what  pnxrcfs  the  fenfes 
give  us  this  information,  rwe  have  endeavoured  to 
fiiow  clfcwLcrc*    Sec  Metaphysics,  SeS.  VL 
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^  VtJ(CEVTlVE.  adj.  [perceptus^  JM.]  Having 
the  power  of  perceiving.—  The  foul  is  awake  and 
folicrted  by  external  motions,  for  fome  of  them 
fcach  the  perceptiix  region  in  the  moft  ftlent  re- 
pcrfc  and  obfcurity  of  night.  Glanvlllc. — Whate- 
T er  the  leaft  real  point  of  the  eflence  of  the  percep- 
$ive  part  of  the  foul  does  perceive,  every  rca! 
point  of  the  percepti've  muft  perceive  at  once.  More. 
♦  PERCEPTIVITY.  »i.  /.  [from  perceptive.] 
The  pMJwer  of  perception  or  thinking.  Locke. 

(i.)  ♦  PERCH,  n.f.  [percoi  L^t.  pe>ee,  Fr]— 
The  percS  is  one  of  the  fifhes  of  pivy,  that,  like 
the  pike  and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth  ; 
he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  deftroy  fcveral  other 
kinds  of  filh  :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hog  back,  which 
is  armed  with  ftilT  briftles,  and  all  his  Jkin  anncd 
with  thick  hard  fcales,  and  hath  two  fins  on  hi» 
back :  he  fpawns  but  once  a  year,  ancj  15  held 
tcry  nutritive.  IValton. 
(1.)  Perch,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 
(3.)  *  Perch.  «.  /  [pertica^  Lat.  pe-ehe^  Fr.] 
1.  Ameafureof  five  yards  and  an  half;  a  pole. 
«.  [percbey  Fr.]  Somethin;^  on  which  biixls  ruoft 
or  ftt.— 

For  the  narrow  p^fch  I  cannot  ride.  Dry  den. 
(4.)  Perch,  in  land-meafuring,  a  rcH.1  or  pole 
•f  r6i  feet  in  length,  of  which  40  in  leiigth 
and  4  in  breadth  make  an  acre  of  ground.  But, 
by  the  cnftoraa  of  feveral  counties,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  this  rneafure.  In  Starfbrdlhire  it  is  24 
feet ;  and  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood  25  feet ;  the 
foot  being  there  18  inches  long;  and  in  Hereford- 
Ihire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  ai  feet,  the  perch  of 
wallilig  i6i^  feet,  and  a  pole  of  denihicred  ground 
W  12  feet,  &c; 

(i.)  *  To  Perch,  f.  n.  [percber^  Fr.  from  the 
sotin.]    To  fit  or  rood  as  a  bird. — 

He  percheth  on  fome  branch  thereby, 

To  weather  him.  Spenfer. 

Wrens  make  prey,   where  eagles  dare  not 

pereh.  Shak. 

The  morning  mufcs  pereh  like  birds.  Oajhavj. 

--Let  owls  keep  clofe  within  the  tree,  and  not 

perch  upon"  the  upper  boughs.  South. — 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  flooping 

low. 
Perch* etozi  the  double  tree.  D^yden. 

Glory  like  the  trembling  eagle  flood 
Perched  on  my  beaver.  Lee. 

Hofts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air. 

Perch* d  in  the  boughs.  DyJen. 

(z.)  *  To  Perch,  ii,  a.    To  place  on  a  perch. 

—It  would   be  notorioufly  pcrcep'.ible,   if  you 

^ould  pereh  y«)urfelf  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  fame 

hin^h  fteeple.  Morf. — 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Aflhilant  on  the  perched  roolts.  Milton. 

*  PERCHANCE,  adv.  [per  and  chance.]  Per- 
baps ;  peradvcnture.— 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  ilay  ? 
— PercJjoMce  till  after  Thefeus*  wedding  day. 

Shak. 
—  >Jot  without  aim  then  perchance  at  a  courtier's 
ti*^c.  /r<?//o;;.--Only  Smithfield  bzWTid  perchance  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  the  other.  L  Eftranf^e. 

PERCHE,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France,  in 
in  the  late  prov.  of  Orle<innois  2^$  miles  long,  and 
It  broad ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Normandy  5  S. 
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by  Maine  and  Dunof f ;  E.  by  Ikanc^ ;  and  \\ 
by  Maine.  It  wns  named  from  a  foreft,  auj 
pretty  fertile.  It  now  forms  the  department 
Orke,  with  a  part  of  Normandy.  Theinhal 
tants  carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade ;  and  the  pri 
cipal  town  is  Rt'llcfme. 

*  PERCHERS.  w.  /.  Paris  candles  ufcd 
England  in  ancient  times ;  alfo  the  brgcr  fort 
wax  candles,  which  were  ufually  fct  upon  llie 
tar.  Bailey. 

(i.)  *  PERCIPIENT,  adj.  [percipknu  I 
Perceiving;  hav.ng  the  power  of  perception. - 
article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  fcrihc 
yet  thtfe  cautious  and  quichfighted  gcntltmcn 
wink  and  fwallow  this  fottifh  opiiiion  about 
cipient  atoms.  Bcntlfy. — Stnfition  snd  peict;^ 
arc  not  i^ihercnt  m  niattcr  aS  fuch  ;  for  if  it\ 
ioy  every  ftoch  or  ftone  would  be  a  percipient 
rational  creature.    Bcntley. 

(2.)  *  Pep.cipiknV.  n.f.  One  thit  has 
pov.er  of  perceiving. — The  foul  is  the  folc/-:-/ 
entf  which  bath  animndverfion  and  fenfc  pix 
ly  lb  called.  GlaniHk*s  5rf/;^ir.--Nothing  in 
extendrd  yvrr^.'f?;/ perctives  the  whole,  but 
|>art.  More* J  J)ii'ine  Dialogues. 

*  PERCLOSE.  n.f.  [per  and  clofe.]  Co' 
fion  ;  lad  part.  Obfolete.— By  the  per  daft  cl 
lame  vcrfe,  vagabond  is  underftood  for  fuc 
one  as  travdlith  in  fear  of  revengenient.  Rai 

*  To  PERCOLATE,  v.  a.  [percolo,  Lat.] 
ftrain  through. — The  evidences  of  f:it\  are;vi 
ted  through  a  vaft  period  of  ages.  Ha  e. 

(x.)  *  PERCOLATION,  /;.  f.  [from  f^rd 
The  a<ft  of  draining ;  purification  or  feparati 
ftraining. — Experiments  touching  the  ftrainin 
palling  of  bodies  one  through  another,  tht 
percolation.  Bacon.— WdXcr  puffing  thrcug 
veins  of  the  earth  is  rendered  h-elh  and  pd 
which  it  cannot  bt-  by  any  percolatiuus  w 
make,  but  the  faline  partidts  will  pals  thro 
tentbld  filtre.  Kay  on  the  Creation. 

(2.)  Percolation  is  the  fame  with  Fi| 
Tios.     See  Filter,  $  2,  and  FiLTRAfio)^ 

*  to  PERCUSS,  n).  a.  [percufus,  Lat. 
flrike. — flame  percujfedhy  air  grvcth  a  noUc 
blowing  of  the  fire  by  bellows ;  and  fo  lil 
llanie  pcrcujftnv  the  air  ftrongly.  Bacon.  '    I 

(i.)  *  PERCUSSION.  ;:.  /.  [pcrrjJ^A 
perciijjion,  Fr.]  i.  The  ad  of  ftriking ;  ftrc 
The  thunder-like/>^rf«?^of/  cf  thy  founds 
— The  percnjjion  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
produced  by  the  greatntfs  of  the  body  pcrc 
Bacon. — The  times  when  the  ftroke  or  pe 
of  an  envious  eye  doth  moft  hurt  are,  wh 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.  Baeon*s  j^ 
The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the 
perci^onj  continue  a  little  tiit.e  to  move  fr 
place  of  percujjion  in  concentric  fphcres  t* 
dtftances.  Nrwton'i  Opticks. — Marables  tauJ 
percujjion  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Ailuthi 
Effcd  of  found  in  the  ear.— 

In  tiouble  rhymes  the  percujffion  is  (troi 

(i.J  Percussion,  in  mechanics,  the  imj 
a  body  makes  in  falling  or  (Iriking  upon  a] 
or  the  fhock  of  two  bodies  in  motion. 

*  PERCUTIENT.   n.  f.    [percuXknj, 
Striking ;  having  the  power  to  itrlke^—k^ 
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JCiiODdt  U  accidtnta!,  cither  from  the  roughnefs 
ir  M'tquitf  ot'  the  pailage,  or  from  tht  doubling 
dlhs  prrtuticttt*  BacoM. 

F£RCY|  or  Persy,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlic 
<kp.  0/  thf  Channel;  12  miles  W.  of  St  Loo, 
laJ  15  N.  of  Avmnches. 

vfc)  PERUIAL,  adj.  [from  per^  Lat.  by,  and 
is,  da\  .J    Daily,  or  by  the  day. 

IiJPehdial  Tythes-    Sec  Parson,  §  2. 

KRDICCAS,  I,  II,  and  UI,  kings  pf  IVIacc- 
^Bi.   See  Maceoon,^  3,  5,  6. 

flRDICIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
pm  I'upcrfliia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
cU>  of  phnLs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
oikr  the  49'.^  order,  Cotnpo/ttw.  The  receptacle 
^uked;  the  pappus  is  iimple;  the  florets  bila- 

PERDIGO,  a  river  of  W.  Florida,  which  runs 
Wij  tbc  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  a  large  bay 
Jl  lb  mouth;  in  Loo.  87.  26.  W.  Lat.  jo.  20. 
K. 

•PERDITION,  «./.  [perditioy  Lat.  perdition. 
fc  L  Deib'udion  ;  ruin ;  death. — Upon  tidings 
lorimcd,  importiag  the  meer  perdition  of  the 
p  TWbdi  Hcet,  every  man  putA  himfclf  in  triumph. 
IW.— Wc  took  ourfolveH  for  free  men,  feeing 
liflt  iru  no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition^  and 
fcnlnoftjo)'fully ;  going  abroad,  and  feeing  what 
Witobcicca.  Bacon.-^ 

Qttkk  let  us  part !  Perdition' %  in  thy  prefence, 

iad  horror  dwells  about  thee !    Addifon^s  Cato» 

There's  no  fo.ul  loft, 

Hif  Bot  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 

«ti)any  creature  in  the  vellel.  Sbak* 

JiBenul  death. — Ail  men's  falvation  and  Ibme 

SB^itnilcCi  perMtio/i  are  things  fo  oppofitc,  that 

•fcsffdoth  affinn  the  one,  muft  necefiarily  deny 

fltfcr.  Hooke'. — Men,  once  fallen  away  from 

^«ibCcd  truth,  daily  travel  towards  their  etcr- 

ijkrSuoiu  Raieii(h*j  Hi/iory. 

rtUDlTOLS.     See  Perennial,  §  1. 

KRDIX,  in  omithoiogy,  a  genus  of  birds  bc- 

to  the  order  of  G^Uinac,  ranked  by  Linnae* 

^^  with  the  frenus  Tktrao,  or  Grous; 

•WW  very  proper- y  disjoined  by  Dr  Latham, 

cislTcd  as  a  diitin^  genus;  of  which  he  det- 

■9  the  following  charaAers :    The  bill  is  con- 

^  *n)ng,  and  ihort ;   the  noftrils  arc  covered 

wt  with  a  callous  prominent  rim  ;  the  orbits 

fpjpiliofc  ;thc  feet  naked  ;  and  moft  of  the  genus 

•ninjiftied  with  fpurs.    There  are  48  fpecies; 

"to  the  two  principal  arc  the  Partridge  and 

k  PtXDi X  COM HVHis,  the  common  partridg^y  is 

'^  known,  that  a  defcription  of  it  is  unnect  f- 

^  lod  we  have  not  room  to  defcribc  the  fo- 

fpecies.    We  refer  thofe  who  wifti  complete 

ion  to  Dr  Latham's  valuable  Syftem  of 

iii^ogy.    Partridges  are  found  in  every  coun- 

>3<i  in  every  climate ;  as  well  in  the  frozen  re- 

iboulthc  pole,  as  the  torrid  tracks  under 

ct^iutor.    In  Greenland,  tK.  partridge,  which 

^WD  in  fummcr,  as  foon  ju  the  icy  winter  fets 

i»  clothed  with  a  warm  down  bentrath ;  and  its 

'^rwifd  plumage  aflTumcs  the  colour  of  the  fnow 

^^  which  it  fecks  its  food.    Thofe  of  Kara- 

«»4a,  on  the  other  haod,  4^6  iouger  legged, 

VouXVILPajitL 


much  fwiftcr  of  foot>  and  choofe  the  higheft  rocks 
•and  precipices  to  rclidc  in.  They  all,  however, 
agree  in  one  charader,  of  being  immoderately  ad- 
dided  to  venery;  and,  as  fome  writers  affirm, 
often  to  an  unnatural  degree.  See  Partridos* 
and  Shooting. 

2;  Perdix  coturnix,  or  common  quail,  is 
not  above  half  the  fize  of  the  partridge.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  head  are  black,  ^^d  with  rufty 
brown ;  the  breaft  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  red,  fpot* 
ted  with  black;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are 
marked  with  lines  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
of  a  pale  hue.  Except  in  the  colours  thus  de* 
fcribed,  and  the  fize,  it  'every  way  refembles  a 
partridge  in  fhape,  and,  except  that  it  is  a  bird  of 
palfagc,  it  is  like  all  others  of  the  pouKry  kind  ia 
its  habits  and  nature.  The  quail  feems  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  every  climate.  It  is  obferved  to  ftiitt 
quarters  according  to  the  feafon,  coming  N.  ia 
fpring,  and  departmg  in  autumn,  and  in  vaft  flocks. 
On  the  Weft  coaft  of  Naples,  within  4  or  5  mile*, 
100,000  have  been  taken  in  a  day.  In  England 
they  are  not  numerous  at  any  time.  They  feed  like 
the  partridge,  and  make  no  neft,  except  a  few  dry- 
leaves  or  ftalks  fcrapcd  together,  and  fometimcs 
an  hollow  on  the  bare  ground  fuffices.  In  this 
the  female  lays  6  or  7  eggs,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
marked  with  irregular  ruft  coloured  fpots:  the 
young  follow  the  mother  as  foon  as  hatched,  lik^ 
young  partridges.  They  have  but  one  brood  in 
a  year.  Quail-fighting  was  a  favourite  amufcmcnt 
among  the  Atheni  ^ns.  They  abftained  frt)m  the 
flelh  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unvvholefome,  as 
fuppofing  that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore : 
but  they  reared  great  numbers  of  them  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  fight ;  and  ftaked  fuma 
of  money,  as  we  do  vn\h  regard  to  cocks,  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  the  combat.  With  us  its  flelh  is 
confidered  as  a  very  great  delicacy.— Quails  are 
eafily  caught  by  a  call. 

PERDOLI,  a  town  of  ImjKrial  Iftria;  4  miles 
NNW.  of  Pola. 

(i.)  ♦  PERDUE,  adv.    [This  word,  which  a- 
mong  us  is  adverbially  taken,  comes  from  the 
French  perdue^  or  forlorn  hope :  as  perdue  or  aU. 
vanccd  centinel.]    C|ofe ;  in  ambufli. — 
Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue^ 

To  guard  his  defp'rate  avenue.  Hudlbrai. 

(1.)  Perdue  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  SW.  coaft  of 
St  Vincent ;  a  mile  NW.  of  Kingfton  Bay. 

*  PERDULOUS.  adj.  [from  terdo,  Latin.] 
Loft;  thro^^'n  away.— There  may  be  fome  wan- 
dering ^r^/^oi^i  wifhes  of  known  impofllbiUtics ; 
as  a  man  who  hath  committed  an  ofll-nce,  nuy 
wiih  he  had  not  committed  it.  BrambalL 

*  PERDURABLE,  adj.  iperdurahle,  Fr.  per- 
duro^  Lat.]  Lafting ;  long  continued.  A  word 
not  in  ufe,  qor  accented  according  to  analogy.— 
Confefs  me  knit  to  tliy  deferving  with  cables  of 
^r</«r«^//f  toughncfs.  Sbakeff.  Othello. — 

O  perdurable  (hame ;  let*8  ftab  ourfclvcs.  Sbak. 
The  vigorous  fweat 
Doth  lend  the  lively  fprings  their ^r<^a^Ar  heat. 

D^afton, 

*  PERDURABLY.  adv.  [from  perdurabk,^ 
Laftinely.  - 

Why  would  he  for  the  moYnentary  trick, 
'S^pcrdurabljini**^  Sbak.Mca/.forMeaJ^ 

C  c  PERDU 
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*  PERDURATION.  n.  /. 

Long  continuaiicc.  Ainfworth. 

PEllEASLAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Po- 
land,  in  the  palatinate  ot'Kiovia»  fituatcd  on  the 
river  Trebecz.    Lon.  3a,  44-  £•    I-at.  49*  46.  N. 

»  PEREGAL.  adj,  LFr.]  Equal.  Ooibktc— 
Wliilora  thou  waft  pe regal  to  the  beft.  Sp.n/en 

*  rc^  PEREGRINATE,  v.  w.  [;>frr^r/Vi«i,  Lat.] 
To  travel ;  to  live  in  forcien  countries.  Dkl, 

.  *  PEREGRINATION.  »./.  [from  j^rrtgrwtu, 
Xat.]  Travel ;  abode  in  foreign  countries,  —it  was 
agreed  between  them,  what  account  he  ftiould 
give  of  \iis  peregrination  afcrofed.  Bacon's  Heiry  VII. 
. — It  is  not  amifs  to  oblerve  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  th^j  apoftles  agreed  to  publilh  in  all  their 
peregr'piatl(Mj.  Htimmond. — We  reckon  it  only  as 
the  land  of  our  peregrination^  and  alpire  after  a 
better  country.  BentUj. 

*  PEREGRINE,  adj.  [peregrin,  old  Fr.  pere- 
^riniuy  Latin.]  Foreign  ;  not  native ;  not  domcf- 
tick.-*l'he  received  opinion,  that  putrefadion  is 
caul'ed  by  cold  or  pe'tgriw  and  preternatural  heat, 
is  but  nugation.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. 


f    aoa     )  f    E    ^ 

Iperdyrationf  Lat.]  — As  touchicg  the  apoftlc,  Avhertin  he  u»  fo  ^ 
folute  and  pertntptory,  our  Lord  Jcfus  Chiift  nud< 
innnlfeft  unto  hnn,  even  by  intuitive  rcvcUtwr 
wherein  there  was  no  poftibiiiiy  of  crrour.  Ho«*ej 
—He  may  have  fifty-lix  exceptions  jjf'«»^9r»7; 
gainft  the  jurors,  ot  which  he  thall  mew  no  cai 
^penfer, — 

Excufe  it  not  for  I  am  fxrempton. 
Not  death  himfelf 
In  mortal  fury  is  halt  io  peremptory, 
A&  wc  to  keep  this  city.  Sbuk,  K, 

— Tliough  the  text  and  the  dodrincrun^j 
ry  and  abfoiute,  whoibcver  denies  Chrift  fti 
furedly  be  denied  by  him ;  yet  flUI  there  is  a^ 
.  condition,  unlefs  repentance  intenrtnc.  Satdii 
Learning  was  to  give  us  a  fuller  dikovcn-  of 
Ignorance,  and  to  keep  us  from  being  perem 
and  dogmatical.  Collier.— He  would  never  td 
fuch  a  peremptory  and  difcouraging  manner, 
he  not  alfured,  that  he  was  able  to  6tbduc  tbt 
powerful  oppofition  againft  the  doctrine  vilvi 
taught.  Addi/on  on  the  Cbrijlian  Religion. 

„ -^.-  (I.)  *  PERENNIAL,  adj.  [pere^iy  Latiiu 

To  PEREMPT.  ^.  a,  [penmptiu,  Lat.]     To '  Lalling  through  the  ye;ir.— It  the  ouantity 


kill  5  to  crufh.  A  law  term. — Nor  is  it  any  ob- 
jedion,  that  the  caufe  of  appeal  is  perempted  by 
the  deicrtion  of  an  appeal ;  bccaufc  the  office  of 
the  judge  continues  after  fuch  inftance  is  percmp* 
ted.  Ayliffe. 

*  PEREMPTION.  «./.  [peremption  L^Uperemp- 
iion,  Fr.]  Crulh  ;  txlinction.  Law  tenn. — This 
peremption  of  inftance  was  introduced  in  favour  of 
the  publick,  AyliJ'e. 

*  PEREMPTORILY,  adv.  Vrom  peremptory.] 
Abfolutely  ;  pofitively ;  fo  as  to  cut  otf  all  tarther 
debate.— Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily.  D«- 
niel. — Not  to  fpeak  peremptorily  or  cdnclullvely, 
touching  the  point  of  poflibiiity,  till  they  Lave 
heard  mc  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution.  Ba- 
ton* J  Holy  fFar.-^Somt  organs  are  in  perem ptorUy 
necelVaryvthat  theextinguifhment  of  the  fpiritsdoth 
fpeedlly  follow.  Bacon' j  Nat.  WJi. — In  all  confe- 
rences it  was  inCfted  peremptorily^  that  the  king 
muft  yield  to  what  power  was  reqiured.  Qlaren^ 
<fo«.-^God's  laws  peremptorily  injoin  us,  to  par- 
tike  of  the  holy  facramcnt.  Kettle<well. — Some 
talk  of  Ictteirs  before  the  deluge ;  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mtre  conjc^ure,  and  nothing  can.  be  pe- 
remptorily determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  lVoodward^^l^t\tT  judge  petrmptorify  on 
firft  appearances.  Clarijfa. 

*  PEREMPTORINESS.  »./.  {horn  per  emptor 
ty.]  Pofitivcnefs ;  abfoiute  decifion  \  dogmatiftn. 
— Peremptorinefs  is  of  two  Ibrts  ;  the  one  a  magif- 
tcrialnefs  in  matters  of  opinion ;  the  other  a  pofi- 
tivenefs  in  rclatrng  matters  of  fad.  Government  of 
tbt  Tcngue. — Self-conceit  and  ^rrw/>/<7'/;7(yj  in  a 
^an's  own  opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed 
vices.  Tillot/on. 

^  PEREMPTORY,  adj.  [peremptoritu,  low  La. 
tin  ;  peremptoire,  Fr.  from  peremptus,  killed.]  Dog* 
matical ;  abfoiute ;  fuch  as  dellroys  all  further  cx- 
poftulation, — 

If  I  entertain 
As  p:remptorie  a  defirc,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  live ;  ftar.d  net  bc- 

twixi  my  ire 
And  what  it  aimes  at.^  G^man, 


precifely  the  fame  in  thtfe  perevoial  tountaio 
difficulty  would  be  greater.  Cbtyne.  t.  Pn 
al ;  unceafing. — The  matter  w  herewith  the 
rennial  cloucfs  are  raitd,  is  the  fea  that  fuiW 
them.  Harvey. 

Ca.)    PtRENNXALS,   OT    PERENNIAL  FlO^ 

in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  thoft  plants 
roots  will  abide  many  years,  vrhcthcrthey 
their  leaves  in  winter  or  not.  Thofc  which  I 
their  leaves  are  caikd  evergreem  ;  but  f« 
call  their  leaves  are  named  deciduous,  ot, 

DITOLS. 

•  PERENNITY.  n.f.  [from  perenrntas^ 
Equality  of  laftmg  through  all  fcafons;  pet] 
ty.— That  springs  have  their  origin  from  tl 
and  not  from  rains  and  vapours  I  conciudi 
the  perenmtf  of  divers  fprinps.  Dcrbanu 

PEREUIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  A 
ment  of  Charente  j  iz  miles  from  Aogoulci 

PEREVOZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Nim^i 
vogorod  ;  48  milts  SSE.  of  Nznei  Novogo* 

dO  *  PERFECT,  adj.  [perfiaas,  Lat./i 
Fr.j  I.  Compiete;  confujnmate;  fimlhtd 
ther  dtfeftive  nor  reduntiant. — We  cottot 
things  perfeQ,  which  want  nothing  requif 
the  end,  whereto  they  were  iiiftitdtcd.  //«• 
Anon  they  move 

In  p.rfia  phalanx. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  >rr/r5  fight 

See  far  and  wide.  ^ 

Whoever  thinks  a  perfeS  work  to  fce, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor,  is,  nor  e'er 
be. 
As  full  Sisper/ti^  in  a  hair,  as  heart, 
a.  Evilly  informed :  fully  iktUul. — 

Our  men  more  per/eif  m  the  ofe  of  ai 

Jn  your  ftate  honour  I  ^m  perfe8. 
— I  do  not  take  rayfelf  to  be  fo  perfeS  in  thcj 
leges  of  Bohemia,-  as  to  handle  that  part. 
3.  Pure ;  blamelcfs  ;  clear ;  immaculate. 
a  fcnfe  chiefly  theological. — 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  m^f  perJeS  foalj 
Shah  znanifeR  me  rightly. 
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-Tboti  (fcalf  he  pfrffQ  with  the  Lord  thy  God 
l^.  xriii.    4.  C  jnftdf nt ;  certain. — 

Tbou  art  ptrfeS  then,  our  (hip  hah  touch'd 
upon 

Tbc  rftfrrt*  f.f  Bohemia.  ^j&o^. 

iv)P£«riCT  implies  ibmethtng  that  has  all  the 
iqffci!^^  or  i?i?  nature  and  kind. 

L-  PuFiCT  Cadence,  in  mufic.    Sec  Ca- 
Nia 

.4.)PwFECT  Tense,  in  grammar.    Sec  Pre- 

'7(6  PlRrsCT.  -o.  tf.  [fitrfeaiu^  from  ferfiriot 
liUt;M</iirtr,  French.]  i.To  hnilh  ;  complete; 
b<fi)6im»aic;  to  brin^  to  its  tJuc  ftate.—- If  we 
Wc«c  anther,  GchI  dweileth  m  us,  and  hi« 
)sn\%iierfs8ed  m  us.  x  Ji>hn^  iv.  !a. — 
Beasjtjr  now  mult  f-^-r/Itf  my  renown : 
W.ihtliat  Z  governed  him  that  rules  this  iRe. 

fVaSer. 

-l-fafablUnw?,  reit  not  in  the  ordinar}'  complex 

i  ifac8«iBK«tly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  na- 

!  I«cid  properties  of  the  things  themfclvcs,  and 

I  lk«flby;nyfeS  our  ideas  of  their  ditinft  fpccies. 

fi  ii<fc-£iideavour  not  to  fettle  too  many  habits 

*«or,  left  by  variety  you  confound  thtm,  and 

fc^BjW  none.  Locke. — 

What  loll  did  honed  Curio  take 
To  |[d  one  medal  wantiif^  yet, 
iMferffS  a\\  his  Roman  fet  I  Pri;>r. 

vTt  aakc  flutftit ;  to  inftma  fully.— 
flcr  catile  aiid  yours, 
tkpfea  him  withal.  Shak. 

;     •iOFECTER.  ».  /.  (from  /er/c^.)    One  t  hat 
r  ■*BMt>a.— This  praftice  was  altered  ;  they 
*"rfsot  10  Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfia- 

fc)*PERF£,CT10N.  «./  [frrfiraio,  Lat.  /i/r- 
•■»  Fr.j  I.  The  ftate  of  being  perfe^.— Man 
**  *fc  a  tripie  perfeaion ;  firft  a  fenfuai ;  then  an 
•^ual;  laftly,  a  fpiritual  and  divine.  Hooker. 
ItHajttdgment  maim'd  and  nioft  impcrfe<Jt, 
"at  wiU  confefs  perfiaion  fo  could  err 
Apnft  all  rules  of  nature.  Sbak. 

P*  virtiie,  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
nj*»  nukes  op  the  higheft^r^^if.  MiitaH. — 
*"~ai  nnderftandin^  being  abfolutely  fecur- 
^  -  mitake  by  the  perfiaion  of  its  own  na- 
^  It  follows  that  no  mkn  can  be  infallible. 

Mfiiy  things  impoAble  to  thought. 
Hit  beta  by  need  to  full  perfeaion  brought. 
-  •^  Drjdejt. 

•Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimen- 
{■  to  do  tiicir  duty  in  perfeaion,  Blaekmort,-^ 
^jK;ftioa  is  not,  whether  gofpel  perfeaion  can 
'  l**y  attained  ;  but  whether  you  come  a6  near 
r[**^«ctre  mtcntion,  and  carc^l  diligence  can 
'■TToti.  Leno.  a.  Something  that  concurs  to 
N^Qc  Tupreffie  excellence.    Jn  this  fenfc  it  has 

What  tongue  can  her  perffBionj  tell,  * 

On  wfaoie  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  ?  Sidney, 

^  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  laft  perfeaion^ 

Kaccottphthment  of  fome  extraordinary  Undcr- 

^^^  which  requires  more  of  the  a^ive  virtue 

tttt  the  foffcnng.  Drpitn.    3.  Attribute  of  God. 

,*•"  God  be  inhnitely  huly,  juft  and  good,  he 

I  *^  Uke  ddight  in  thofc  ticaturcs  that  icfcmbie 
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hitn  moft  in  thefc  perfaionj,  Jtterhurj.    4.  Exa^ 
relemhlance. 

(II.)  PiRFECTiON  is  divided,  according  t<J 
Chauviiius,  into  phyficaJ,  moral,  and  metaphyfical. 

r.  Perfection,  Metaphysical,  transcen-  ' 
Cental,  or  essential,  is  the  polfcflion  cf  all 
the  ellcntial  attributes,  or  of  ail  the  parts  nccefc 
fary  to  the  integrity  of  a  fubflance ;  or  it  is  that 
whereby  a  thing  ha?  or  Is  provided  of  evety  thing 
belonging;  to  its  natore.  This  is  either  abfolute, 
where  all  imperfedUon  is  excluded,  fiich  as  the 
perfect ron  of  God;  ot  fii\ ndum  gutdf  and  in  its 
kind. 

1.  pERTfiCTiOK, Moral,  is  an  eminent  degreeof 
virtue  or  moral  goodncfs,  to  which  men  arrive  by 
repeated  a6ts  of  piety,  beneficence,  Sec.  This  if 
utually  fubdivided  into  abfolute  Or  inherent,  which 
is  atlually  in  him  to  ,whom  we  attrihjute  it ;  and 
imputative,  which  exifts  in  fojfve  Other,  and  not 
in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

.1.  Per^ectiov,  Physical,  or  natural,  i^ 
that  whereby  a  thing  has  all  its  powerajand  facul- 
ties, and  thofc  too  in  fuil  vigour;  ancfall  its  part? 
both  principal  aiKi  fecondary,  anjd  thofe  in  their 
due  proportion,  conftitution,  &c.  in  which  fenf^ 
filan  is  fiid  to  be  perfect,  when  he  has  a  fountt 
mind  in  a  found  body.  This  perfedion  is  by  th^ 
fchools  frequently  termed  t^iaynTtKn,  becaufe  i 
thin^  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its  operar 
tion**. 

•  To  PERFECTIONATE.  t*.  a.  [perfeSjonner, 
Fr.  from  perfcfion,}  T^  make  perfe<it ;  to  advance 
fo  perfection.  This  is  a  word  propofed  by  Dry* 
den^  but  not  received,  nor  worthy  of  rtceplion.— • 
painters  and  fctflptor?,  chufing  the  mofl  eie^Mnt. 
natural  beauties,  ptrfclianau  the  ir'ea,  and  ad- 
vance thtir  art  above  nature  itfclL  Dryden. — He 
has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progrefs  and 
perfeaiovafmt  of  painting.  Dryden, 

•  PERFECTiyE.  adj.  [from >^r/^r?.l  Conduc- 
ing to  bring  to  perte^ioii :  with  of — Praifc  andf 
adoration  are  anions  perfcawe  of  our  fouls.  More. 
— Eternal  life  fhall  not  confift  in  endlcfs  love  ;  this 
other  faculties  fhall  be  employed  in  actions  fuit- 
able  to,  and  perfeRi've  o/rheir  natures,  ^ay. 

*  PERFECTIVELY. /zii'.  [from><'r/^^?;7;f.l  In' 
fuch  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfeaion.— As  virtui 
is  featcd  fundamentally  in  the  inicUe^,  fo  per* 
feai*vely  in  the  fancy^  Gre«zf. 

*  PERFECTLY,  ad-v.  [frotn  perfa^  I.  In 
the  higheft  dtgrte  of  excellence.  2.  Totally  ; 
complctely.-^Chcwiiig  little  fponges  dipt  in  oilj 
Vfhen  perfeaiy  under  water,  he  could  longef  fup- 
port  the  Want  of  refpiration.  ATy/f.— Words  recall 
to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  be  fign?'  of,  but  cannot  introduce  a-, 
ny  pe'fedly  new  and  unknown  fimple  ideas.  Lockf, 
3.  EX'^dliy  ;■  accurately. — We  know  bodies  and 
their  properties  mofl  petf^h.  Locke, 

•  PERFECTNESS.  n.  f.  Ifrom  perfea,]  i. 
Complettnefs ;  confummatc  excellence;  perfec- 
tion, a.  Goodnefs ;  virtue.  A  Icriptural  word. 
—Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  oi  fcrfeanef. 
Col.  iii.  14.     3.  Skill.— 

Is  this  yomperftanefi  ?.  Shak. 

♦  PERFIDIOUS,  adj.  [perfduj,  hA\,perffde,  Fr.] 
I.  Treacherous;  falfc  to  truft  j  guilty  of  violated 
faith.— 

C  c  1  Till 
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Tell  tnc,  perfidious^  was  it  fit 
To  make  iny  cream  a  pcrquifjte  ?  Widow, 

a.  Exprcfljng  treachery ;  proceeding  from  trcacb^ 
fry.— 

I  fee  thy  fall 
Dctcr^iinM,  and  thy  haplefs  crjev  inyoWM 
In  \\\\^tfrfidiou^  fraud.  Alt/ton, 

•  ]PERFIt)10USLY.  ady.  (from  ferfidiouj.] 
^reachcrou/ly ;  by  breach  of  faifh.— 

Pe^rpdioujly 

He  has  Oct  ray  d  your  bufinefs.  5^i. 

They  eat  perfidfou/ly  their  words,      Hudiprasf 

r— Can  h^  not  deliver  us  pofl'eflion  of  fuch  places 

as  would  put  him  in  a  worfc  condition,  whencvcjr 

))e  0)o.uU1  pcrjidlouf.y  renew  the  war  ?  S^imfi, 

*  PEHFIDIOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  ptr/idiouj.] 
The  quality  of  being  perfidious.— Some  things 
have  a  natural  deformity  in  them  ;  as  perjury, 
iierfidloufntfi^  and  uigratituHe.  Tillotfon, 
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*  PERt"lDY.  n.  f  [perjidm,  Lat.  perfidkj  Fr.] 
reachery  ;  w.inl  of  fiith  ;  bieach  of  faith. 
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*  PERFLABLE.  adj,  [from  perjioy  Lat.] 
ving  the  wii  H  cirivfn  through. 

*  To  PERFJ.ATJE.  -j.  /?.  .p^rfio,  Lat.]  To  blow 
through-^-lf  Eaftein  winds  did  perflate  our  cli- 
ITiMtt  s  more  frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  re- 
frefr  our  air.  H^'ryey^—Th^  figft  conndciatipn  in 
but *f;n^g  of  cities,  its  tc»  make  them  open,  airy, 
anci  weli  /(••  fiattd.  jirbuthnot. 

*  PERFLAI'lON.  .)?.y.  Jfrom  perflaU''\  The 
a6t  of  bjowipg  through. — Miners,  t>y  perflations 
V'ith  large  bellcws,  giyc  rnotion  to  the  .nr,  which 
•ventilate*  and  cools  the  muics.  ii'oodivard, 

PERFOR.WS  Manus.  See  Anatomy,  § 
sij,  i8.     • 

*  To  PERFORATE,  w,  a.  [ferforo,  Lat.]  To 
pierce  with  a  tool;  to  bore. — Draw  the  bough  of 
a  low  fruit  tree  newly  f>udded  without  twilling, 
into  an  earthen  put  perforate  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  caver  the  pot  u  it\i  earth,  it  will  yield  a  vpry 
large  fi  iiit.  Bacon^s  JVat.  H//?.— A  perforated  blad- 
fler  does  noi  fweii.  Bojkl — 

The  laboured  chyit  pervades  the  pores, 
In  all  the  arterial  perfos  at  id  Ihorts.  B/arlmorf, 
' — The  aperture  yvna  limited  by  ^u  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  t'e-flafs  ^nd  the  eye  ,  and 
perforated  \v\  the  middle  with  a  little  round  liole 
lor  the  rays  to  pats  thnnigh  to  the  eye.  Ne^vtons 
Optich. — Worms  perforate  iht  gutb.  Jrbutbnot  on 
Diet.  •■-■-■•' 

♦PERFORATION,  n.  f  [Ui^m  perfn^  ate.}  u 
Th«  -ft  of  ptcicin^  or  bonr.g.—The  likeiicit  way 
5b  the  perfor a-jion  oi  the  body  of  the  tree  in  feveral 
places  one  above  ;i  not  her,  and  the  fiilint.'  of  the 
lioleb.  Kicon, — The  inclu(triouJ»  perfortHio'^  of  the 
iendons  ot  the  fecbnd  joints  of  hngers  and  toes, 
and  the  drawing  t'  e  tendons  of  the  third  joipts 
through  them,  3/orf.  a.  Hole ;  p'acc  bored. — 
Tha^  the  nipples  ihould  be  made  Ipongy,  and 
^Vith  fuch  perforatiom  as  to  admit  pajfagc  to  the 
^ilk,  arc  arguments  of  providence.  Raj  an  the 
Cfe'ettion.^  '  ' 

\    *  PERFORATOR.  ^.^  [fr-rr^ 
pftrunient  o'f  borings — '* 
t'onvthietit  chai|f,  dipj: 
Jud('enly  throT»  *  '* 
liig  the  perffy 
the  canui^  v 
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PEHFORATUS  MANt;s.  SccAkatomy, 
^J^9  II.  ■ 

*  PERFORCE,  pdv.  [per  and/or«.]  By  vi 
Jcncc;  violently,— 

Guyon  to  him  leaping,  ft^iid 
HiF'hand,  that  trembjed  as  one  terrifyM; 
And  thoygh  himfeif  were  at  the  Hgbt  difmay 
Vet  him  perforce  reftrain-d.  ^ftj 

Jealous  Oberoi)  ^ouW  have  jhc  (?hil4. 

But  rfie  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy.  S4 

Pale  wijLii  death  at  hajid«  perforce  (he  brd 

Into  the  inmoft  rooms,  Peacbam  on  Pte 

(l.)»  roPERFORlVl.  v,i?.  [performareMh 

To  execute;   lo  do;  to  difcbarj^e;  to  atcht 

an  ynderitaking;    to  accomptifhc-^Ail  tnrtc 

among  the  forenipft  ranfcs  of  fame,  for  great  foi 

to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  perform  what  t 

did  attempt.  Sidney, — 

H  ift  thou,  fpirit. 
Performed  to  point  the  tempett  that  I  bad  it 

■  £i 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 

Th'  unguarded  Dvincan  ?  Shak.  Mad 

— ( iod  that  performeth  all  things  tor  me.  tj 

lyii.  1. — Let  all  things  be  performed  zhtr  l\it 

of  G(  )d .  I  Efdrah  vu i .  a  r . — 

Perform  his  fun'rajs  with  paternal  care 

You  fe\f>rf7i  her  ofiice  in  the  fphere, 

Bfjrn  of  her  blond. 
—He  eftl'ifluaiiy  perfvrmedhU  partj  with  pttt 
tegrity,  learning  and  acutenefs,  IVateriand^ 

(i.)  *  To  Phkform.  't^  ff.  To  luccecdinai 
tempt, — When  a  poet  has /jfz-ybrwf ^^  admirab' 
feveral  illuftriou*  places,  wc  ibmetinacs  ad 
his  very  errc>nrp.  fVqtts^ 

*PERFORMABLE.rtr//.  [from/>^r/briff.]P* 
cable  ;  fuch  as  m;iy  be  done. — Men  forget  ^^ 
lations  pt  hillory,  afiirming  that  elephants' hji 
joints,  whereas  their  n<5tions  .•'re  not  perfon 
>&fithout  t'lem.  Brown^^  Fulg.  Err, 

*  PKRFORMAJ^CE.  n./  ifrom  perform 
Completion  of  fomethmg  detigned  j  rxecut* 
fomething  ptomifed. — 

His  proijiifes  were,  as  he  thfn  jwas,  inif 
But  his  performance^  as  be  now  is,  no^ 


—  Promilinp  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time;  it< 
the  eycR  of  expectation  ;  performunce  is  cvt 
diiller  for  his  aiil.  Shak.  Tim  oh  of  J/hetij.~ 
form  the  doing  of  it;  that  nb  there  was  a  J 
nef(j  lo  will,  fo  t  here  may  be  a  perfo'-rnafice. 
vjii.  II. — Ttic  only  means  to  make  him  fucc 
iti  the  performance  of  Ihefc  great  works,  w 
be  above  contempt,  Sou\h, — They  muft  aii 
the  fame  ends,  as  dutiful  fervants  of  Go<N 
right  and  ^\o\\^ p,rfryrmameo{\ht\x  fei^eral  t 
C^fiv*  a.  .CompuhiKifi ;  work. — In   your / 
ances  'tis  fcarcfly  poflible  for  me  lo  be  d' 
llrydeff.'^V^W  of  pur  comic 
good   examples.    Ch'l/'. 
done. — In  Uiiii  (lumhn  y  . 
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Ski.  2.  It  is  )(encral!y  applied  to  one  that  makes 
J  public  exhibition  uf  his  fkill. 

«  T$  PEKFRICATE.  v.  n.  [pcrfrico,  Lat-]  To 
nb  ofrr.  J}i3. 

•  PERR'MATORY.  adj.  [from  perfume.]  That 

«)4cft  ptTromcs. 

ii ) •  Pf  RFUME.  n.f.  [parfumf,  Fr.l  i.  Strong 

fiat  of  iwcttncis  ui'cd  to  give  fcents  to  other 

tM|b— Poouoders  and   knots  of  powder  for 

,   4^  rheums  arr  not  fo  flrong  as  perfumes ;  you 

B^iiTctbcni  continually  in  your  hand,  wbere- 

itprfiomu  you  can  take  but  at  times.  Baton. — 

I  hfmes^  though  grofs  bodies  that  may  be  fcnli- 

\^  vaftcd,  yet  till  the  air,  fo  that  we  can  put  our 

I  vfe  u  no  p  trt  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is 

{ Ancvt,  but  we  Imetl  it.   JJigbj.  %,  Sweet  odour ; 

ifajnoccc— 

I      Trodden  with  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 

JIddlfon. 
lionchperfupnej  refrefh  the  fruitful  held. 

Pope. 
E^  bramble  ftieds  perfume.  Cay. 

(i^hRFUME,  denotes  eitncr  the  volitile  cfflu- 
"i^iiaaiiy  body  affecting  the  organ  ot  fmelling, 
^  vtttfabftaoce  emitting  tnureeiBuvia;  in  which 
Wlhfe  the  wo«l  IS  moft  commonly  ui'cd.  The 
lOKraty  of  perfumcK  are  made  up  of  mulk,  am- 
tdpM,  cifet,  rofe  and  cedar  woods,  orange  flow- 
^  jdl*inines,  jonquiis,    tuberofes,  and   other 

K'  ►fcrou*  fldwcrs.  Thofe  drugs  commonly  cal- 
,  raattcs,  fuch  as  (lorax,  frankincenfc,  ben- 
^oofcs,  mact,  3cc.  enter  the  cotnpofition  of 
^pdmc;  iome  are  aifo  compofed  of  aromatic 
Ab*i»  teaYcs,  ^8  lavender,  marjoram,  fage, 
AfM^kftTop,  5cc.  The  ufe  of  perfumes  was 
L^*?  ^'''^^^^  ^he  Hebrews,  and  among  the  ori- 
in  general,  before  it  was  known  to  the 
awd  Romans.  They  came  to  be  very  com- 
•■wg  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpccially 
^compo(ed  of  muflc,  ambergris,  and  civet. 
mrius  and  maiohatbrum  were  held  in  much 
wtJoo,  and  were  imported  from  Syna.  The 
Kwi  nardinum  was  yarioufly  prepared,  and 
^^wdmany  ingrcdientp.  Maiobatbrum  was 
Wan  plant.  Perfumes  were  alio  ufed  fit  fa- 
J^to  regale  the  gods ;  at  fea(li>,  to  increafe 
■l^afcirci  of  ienCition ;  at  funerals,  .to  ov|2j- 
cadaverous  txntlis,  and  plcaie  the  manes  of 
and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  of- 
*t  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd,  from 
s*f  perceived. 

•idPuruME.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fceot  | 
^■pctgaate  with  fweet  fceifit.^— 
,    Ut  me  have  Jbem  very  well  perfum^d^ 
'^lic  ii  fvFceter  than  perfume  iileff 
*»»bocr  they  go.  Sb^k,  faming  oftfx  Sbre<w. 
^^7t  rather,  flcep,  licft  thou  in  im'oky  cribs, 
^'•fculht  with  buzi^ing  night-flics  to  thy  flum- 
I      ^, 
Tktt  b  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great  ? 
^  Sbak. 

Then  will  I  raife  aloft  the  n^ilk-white  rofe, 
«^«tb  vhoie  fwccl  fmell  the  air  fliall  bcperfum*d. 

■jVdi tilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled  at 
"  •lib  ru(e  water,  take  withfome  mixture  of  9 

?•  ci-ovfi  in  a  perfuming  pan.  Bacon's  Nat.  Htfi. 

"rs'nrni  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perfmiing 
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of  gloves  which  (hewcth  them  corporeal*  BocmU 
Nat.  H'tfi.— 

*Tis  \\\it  perfuming  an  ill  fccnt,' 
The  fmell's  too  ftrong  for  art.  Gran'ville. 

Carmel's  flow'ry  to^  perfumes  the  fkies !  Pope* 

*  PERFUMER,  n.  /.  Ifrom  perfume.]  One 
whofe  trade  'S  to  fell  things  made  to  gratify  the 
fcent. — A  mofs  the  perfumers  ha^e  out  of  apple 
trees,  that  hath  an  excellent  fcent.  Bacon* s  Nat. 
Hift.— 

Firft  iflued  from  perfumers  (hops 
A  crowd  of  fafhionable  fops.  Swift, 

♦PERFUNCTORILV.  adv.iperfunSorie,  Lat.] 
Carciefsly;  negligently;  in  fuch  a  mani.er  as  t^ 
fatisfy  external  form.—His  majefty  caft  his  eye 
perfunBorily  upon  it.  Clarendon. — Lay  ferioufly  to 
heart  the  ilearnefs  and  evidtnce^ of  thefe  proofs, 
and  not  pnf  n&orily  pafs  over  ail  the  palTagcs  of 
the  gcfpeL  Lucas. — The  tWo  hrft  of  thefe  have 
been  handled  by  Anftotlc  very  perfunBorily  \  of 
the  fourth  he  has  faid  nothing  at  all.  Baker  on 
Learning. 

*  PERFUNCTORY,  adj.  [perfufjffonus,  L^tt.J 
Slight ;  careiefs  ;  negligent, — A  iranficnt  and^rr- 
fm^ory  txamination  of  things  leads  men  into  con- 

iideiabie  miflakes.  Woodrnmrd. 

*  To  PERFUSE,  'v.  a.  [perfufus.  Lat.]  To  tine- 
ture;  to  ovcrfpread. — Thefe  drtgs  immediately 
perfufe  the  blood  with  melancholy,  and  caufe  ob« 
(If  unions.  Harvey  on  Con/umf, 

PERG,  two  cowns  of  Auftria :  r.  fix  miles  Si 
of  Aigcn  :  a.  twelve  miles  E.  of  Steyregg. 

PERG  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  Al- 
bania, oppoGte  Corfu.  Lon.  20.  19.  E.  Lat.  39. 
40.  N. 

PERGAMA,  the  citadel  of  Troy;  which,  be- 
caufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
high  "buildings  (Senvius.  Virg.)  Others  fay  the 
walls  of  Troy  were  called  Peigama. 

PERGAMAR,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Romania  • 
60  miles  SW.  of  Adrianople,  and  ti  NW.  of 
Gallipoli. 

PERGAMEA,  7  names  given  by    Virgil   and 

PERGAMIA    y  Plutarch  to  Pergamum. 

PERGAMO,  or ;  the  modern  name  of  Per- 

PERGAMOS,     5  GAMUM,  and  Pfrgamus. 

(l.)  PERGAMUM,  PERGAMEA,OrPERGAMIA, 

a  town  of  Crete,  built  by  Agamemnon  in  memory 
of  his  vi<5tory.  {Plut.  Firg'.  Felleius.)  Here  was  the 
burying-place  of  Lycur-gus,  ( Arijtoxcnus.)  It  wa& 
fituated  near  Cydonia  (Scnius) ;  but  Scylax  helps 
him  out,  who  places  the  Dadynnean  temple  of 
Diana,  which  ftood  near  Cydonia  (Strabo),  to  the 
north  of  the  territory  of  Pergamia.  * 

(a.)  Pergamum,  a  town  of  Myfia,  fituated  on 
the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  it.  [Plin.  Strabo.)  It 
was  the  royal  refidcnce  of  Eumenes,  and  ot  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  the  Attali.  {Liiy.)  It  had  an 
ancient  temple  of  ^fcuJapius.  {Tacitus.)  The  or- 
nament of  Pergamum  was  the  royal  library,  vying 
with  that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  the  kings  of 
Pergamum  and  Igypt  rivalling  each  other  in  tlii;i 
refpe^:.  {Piiny.)  Strabo  afcribcs  this  rivalry  to, 
Eumenes.  Plutarch  mentions  200,000  volumes 
in  the  library  at  Pergamum.  Here  the  .-ncmbr^nx 
fergamen4e,  whence  the  namf  Parchmfkt,  were 
invented  for  the  ufe  of  books.  (/Ty-rw,  P/iny)  It 
was  the  country  of  Galen,  ^d  of  Oribalius,  phy.. 
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CW&n  *0  Julian*  (Etmapius.)  Here  P.  Sciplo  died. 
(^Cicero.)  Attains  ion  of  Eumenes  dying  without 
ifluCf  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  rtduced  it  to  a  province.  (Strabo).  Here 
was  one  of  the  nine  connjentus  jurulkif  or  alTem- 
fclies  of  the  Afia  R^marta,  called  pergamenusi  and 
the  9th  in  order,  which  Pliny  alfo  calls  Jurijdi3w 
£ergametta, 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia, 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year 
t-83.  The  firft  fovereigR  was  one  Philetarus  an 
runuch^  by  birtli  a  FaphUgonian,  of  a  mean  dei^ 
c^ent,  and  in  his  youth  a  meuial  ftrvant  to  Antio 
gonus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains.  Philetxrus 
Tcit  the  city  of  Pergamus  to  his  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  forae,  to  his  brother's  fon  Eumcncs  I. 
who  obtained  poflefiion  of  the  greater  pan  of  the 

Crovioce  of  Afia.  EunK:ne6  was  fuccceded  by  At- 
ilus  I.  nephew  of  Philetasrus,  who  during  a  reiga 
of  43  years  was  engaged  in  many  fuccesful  wars 
ivitb  the  Gauls,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  others. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  gcnerolity,  and  fuch 
an  enthuGaft  in  £avour  of  genius,  that  he  caus- 
ed a  grammarian  named  Dapbidas  ta  be  thrown 
into  the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe 
lie  fpoke  difrcfpe<afully  of  Homer.  Attalus 
was  fuccceded  bv  his  cldefl  fon  Eumenes  11. 
He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Romans,  and 
aififted  them  in  conquering  Anticv:hus  the  Oreat^ 
for  which  thiey  rewarded  him,  by  adding  to  his 
^lominlons  all  the  countries  on  this  iidc  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  belonged  to  that  monarch.  He 
continued  long  a  faithful  ally  of  that  powerful 
people,  but. haying  entered  int9  a  fccret  treaty 
with  Perfeus  K.  of  Macedon,  he  excited  their  re^ 
feutment^  and  although  he  fought  to  deprecate  their 
Vengeance,  it  would  have  fallen  on  him  but  for  his 
^cath,  which  happened  in  the  3  9th  year  of  his  reign. 
He  left  one  fon,  tut  as  he  was  an  infant,  he  no- 
Jnipated  his  hiotber,  to  facceed him.  Attains,  H. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign*  was  routed  in  a 
pitched  battle  by  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  but  the 
intenrentiwj  of  the  Romans  procured  him  com- 
plete redrefs.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  de- 
Voted  to  cafe  and  luxury.  He  died  in  his  %%A 
year  about  138  B.  C  He  was  fuccecdcd  by  At- 
tains in.  the  fon  of  Eumenes ;  whofe  reign  was 
one  continued  horrid  fccne  of  madne's  and  ty- 
X'lnny.  On  iiis  death  a  will  was  found,  by  whidr 
he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods  \ 
upon  which  they  fcized  on  the  kinj^dom,  and  r«« 
dticed  tt  to  a  province  ©f  their  empire  by  the  oame 
of  Afia  Prcfir,  Anftonicus,  a  fon  of  Eumenes 
by  an  Ephenan  courtefan,  endeavoured  to  wrcft  it 
from  them,  but  although  he  gained  /everal  battles 
he  could  not  attain  his  0bie<^  but  died  ii)  p^fon. 
The  country  remained  Aibjed  to  the  ^oman^ 
while  their  empire  lailed,  but  is  now  in  the  hands 
€if  the  Turks.  The  city  is  half  ruined,  and  is  ftili 
!cnoim  by  the  name  of  Pergamo,  It  is  inhabited 
ty  about  3000  Turks,  and  a  few  families  of  poor 
<Chri(Vians.    Lon.  27.  27.  E.    Lat.  30.  3.  N. 

PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hidooftan, 
nieans  the  largeft  fubdivilion  of  a  province,  where- 
of the  revenues  are  brought  to  one  particular  htad 
Cutcheryy  from  whence  the  accounts  and  caih  arc 
tranTmittcdto  the  gcotfral  Cutckerj  of  the  province. 
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*  PERHAPS,  adv.  [per  and  bap:\  Perady enturi 
it  may  be.— 

Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kifsM  his  fq 
Hopes  yet  to  &e  him  ere  his  glais  be  run. 

Flaim 
—Somewhat  may  be  invented,  perlmfs  more « 
cellent  than  the  fvHl  defign,  though  Vugil  tnuil 
ftill  excepted,  when  XhsLiptrbaps  lakes  plaa.  Dt 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  foft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  foul, 
Perhapt  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  chain 
binu  £01 

— G(xi  may  perhaps  pardon,  Lav). 
PERI.    See  MYTHOLOcr,  i  %u 
PERIAGOGUE,   in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  wi 
many  things  are  accumulated  into  one  pa 
which  mij;ht  have  been  divided  into  fevcral. 

PERIAGUA,  a  fjrt  of  large  canoe  maiW  J 
in  the  Leeward  illands,  S.  America,  and  tltel 
of  Mexico.  It  is  compofcd  of  the  trunks  of  1 
treefi  hollowed  and  united  together ;  and  ihts 
fers  from  the  canoe,  which  is  formed  of  onet 
PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Cotf 
was  reckoned  among  the  fcveii  wife  mcnof  Gic 
though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  lO! 
the  niOit  wicked  men,  lince  he  changed  the 
vernment  of  his  country,  deprived  his  cow] 
xnea  of  their  liberty,  ufurped  the  fovereignty, 
committed  the  moil  (hocking  crimes.  Hci 
mitted  inceft  with  his  mother,  and  kicked  toil 
his  wife  Mclifl'a.  Yet  he  patfed  for  one  ik 
greateA  politicLins  of  his  time;  and  HcnK 
tells  ns,  that  he  forbad  voluptuoufnefs;  (kl 
impofcd  no  taxes ;  caufod  all  pimps  to  be  dsi 
ed ;  and  edabliibed  a  fenate«  He  died  A.  i 
S8«r.  - 

PERIANTHXUM,  (from  *•«',  rwnA,  ai4. 
thejiwjjer^  the  flmvcr  cup  properly  fo  cai" 
moft  common  fpecies  of  calyx,  placed  imi 
ly  under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  ^ 
a  cup.    See  Botany,  h%dex. 

*  PERIAPT^  «./ [wi«mTT-.]    Amulet; 
worn  as  a  prcfervative  againft  difealcs  or 
llunmer, — 

Now  help,  ye  cli  arming  fpells  and 

(i.)  *  PERICARDIUM,  w./  [rn^s  and 
pericarde,  Fr.J     The  pericardium  is  a  thin 
brane  of  a  conkk  figure  that  rcfembles  a 
and  contains  the  heart  in  its  cavity :  its " 
pierced  in  five  places,  for  the  paflage  of 
lels  which  enter  and  copic  out  of  the  he 
ufc  of  the  pericardium  is  to  contain  a  fiaattii 
tity  of  clear  water,  which  is  ieparated  by j 
glands  in  it,  that  the  furface  of  the  heart 
grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion.  Quiniy^ 
(2.)  Pericardium.    Sec  A^atomit, 
(i.)  *  PE^ICARPIUM.  n.f.  Ipericarpes 
botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  membrane,  en* 
fin^  the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant,  or  that  pal 
fruit  that  envelopcs-the  feed.  — Beildct  thifl 
the  pulp  or  peritarpiwn  for  the  guard  of  the 
it  ferves  alfo  for  the  fuftenance  of  animals,  1 
(a.)  Pericarpjum.    See  ^ota*jv,  XiUw 
PERZCHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  giv 
the  Greeks  to  thofe  games  or  combats,  thai 
not  confecrated  to  any  ©f  the  gods. 
PERICLES  was  one  of  the  greatcft  men 
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fTtf  flouriibfd  in  Greece.  He  was  very  barave ;  addition  of  fugar. 
gA  (o  doqucnt,  that  he  gained  almoft  as  great  an 
uhoticy  ttiKicr  the  republican  govemnricnt  of  A- 
•jcis, » it  he  had  bceti  a  monarch.  His  fondnefs 
tr  vmn  \vas  one  of  his  chief  vices.  He  mar- 
rrd  We  celebrated  AsPASi  A,  and  died  the  3d  year 
«i<?dopoflnefian  war.  See  Attica,  §  12,  13* 
•reWCUTATION.  «./.  [from  perielitor,  Lat. 
ptkf,  fr.]  I.  The  ftatc  of  being  in  danger. 
|.1iiJ;  experiment. 

(!)•  PERICRANIUM,  n./.  [from  wifi  and  era- 
tmiftrifnitirf  Fr.]  The  pericranium  is  the  mcm- 
Jfcrhii  covers  the  (kull :  it  is  a  very  thin  and 
i^noiE  ratmbranc  of  an  cxquifite  fenfe,  fuch  as 
imineiiialcly  not  only  the  cranium,  but  all 
hoocs  fA  the  body,  except  the  teeth ;  for  which 
1^  .Jfo  called  the  perioftetlm.  Qumcy.-^ 
itf  difidcd  the  pericramum^  I  law  a  filTurc 
ienif  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  tVifeman, 
)lv)ni?c»^\iuM.  Sec  Anatomy,  jWr*. 
"  »PERJCULOUS.  adj.  {periculofus^  Lat.l  Dan- 
ijeopardous;  hazardous.  A  word  not  in 
the  moon  every  feventh  day  arriveth  un- 
•ttary  fign,  fo  Saturn,  which  remaineth  a* 
•ttay  years  in  one  iigo,  and  holdeth  the 
on  in  years  as  the  moon  in  days> 
thefe  pericuiouj  periods.  Brown, 
itRIEROY.  j».  /.  [•n^.  and  .er#».J  Needled 
■•  ia  Ki  operation  ;  unneceffcHy  diligence. 
ffiRIGEE.  >  n./.  Ewi^i  and  r*  i  pfrigecj  Fr.1 
RRIGEUM.  Ws  a  point  in  the  heavens, 
I  planet  is  &id  to  be  in  its  ncareft  diftance 
fcom  the  earth,  /forrw.— By  the  propor- 
motion,  it  was  at  the  creation,  at  the 
of  Aries,  and  tkc  perigeum  or  ncareft 

Brown' J  ^aJgar  Err  ours .  . 
'EUX,  or  Feiugueux,  an  ancient  town 
capital  of  the  department  of  Dordogne, 
"  was  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Pe- 
fejtcd  on  the  We;  remarkable  for  the 
cfthc  temple  of  Veous,  and  an  amphitheatre ; 
^Wtts  for  partridge  pies,  k  contains  about 
ciU2ens ;  and  is  60  miles  SW.  of  Limoges. 
J-4J.E.  Lat.  45.  n.  N. 
PERIGORD,  a  province  of  Prance,  which 
oi  Guienne^  K  was  bouiided  N.  by 
and  Marche,  E.  by  Querci  and  Limo- 
Agemois  and  Bazodois;  and  W.  by 
.  Angoumoia  and  Saintonge.  It  was  a- 
^  miles  long,  and  60  broad.  It  abounds  in 
v^nes,  and  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Pe- 
^t  was  the  capital. 

}Puicot.i>  ShroNE,  an  ore  of  raanganefe, 

^  ETcy  colour,  like  the  balaltcs  or  trapp. 

^  V  fcrapcd  wkh  a  knife,  but  is  extremely 

tabe  broken,    ft  is  found  of  no  regular 

B  very  cOmpad,  heavy,  and  as  black  as 

1  Its  appearance  is  glittering  and  ftriated, 

jfcort  of  antimooy ;  its  particles  being  d\U 

»ihe  fonn  of  needles,  croflTmg  one  another 

^*  wy  agglutination,  inforauch  that  fomc 

^^  u  iron-filings  when  ftuck  to  a  loadftone; 

*^ag  the  Icoria  from  a  black-fmith^s  furnace. 

^'arutioo  it  becomes  harder  and  of  a  reddiih 

^  colour,  but  is  not  magnetic.    It  has  a  con- 

^^'e  ^)edfic  p-avity,.  docs'not  melt  per  fey  but 

P  h(»rax  runs  into  an  arocthyft-colourecf  giafs. 

^farcdy  afiedcd  by  okrousacid  without  the 
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It  feems  alfo  to  contala  ibn^ 
argil  and  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  the  ci-devanC 
provinces  of  Gafcony  and  Daujphiny  in  France, 
and  in  feme  parts  of  England.  It  i{j  employed  by 
the  French  potters  and  enamcUers  in  the  glafly 
vamifli  of  their  earthen  wares*  See  Miner a^logy^ 
Part  11,  Chap.  VII,  Oid^r  XVI,  Gtn,  I,  Sp,  a. 

(i.)  PERIGRAPHE,  a  word  uicd  to  exprefs  z. 
careiefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  thing. 

(a.)  "PerigraphE,  in  anatomy,  is  uied  by  Ve* 
ialius  to  express  the  white  lines  or  impreflions  that 
appear  on  the  mufculus  redus  of  the  abdomen. 

PERIGUEUX.    SeePERiGEUX. 

(i.)  *  PERIHEUUM. «./.  [«-!?.  and  nXK^- ;  pert- 
belicy  Fr,l  Is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  where- 
in it  is  neareft  the  fun.  Harris, — Sir  liaac  Newtoa 
has  made  it  probable^  that  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  16^0,  by  approaching^  to  the  fun  in  its 
perthelium^  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  as  to 
be  50000  years  a  cooling.  Cheyne't  Phil.  Prin. 

(a.)  Perihelium.    See  Astronomy,  Index. 

*  PERIL.  »./.  [peril,  fnperiM,  Dutch  ftericU^. 
hmti  Lat.]  I.  Danger ;  hazard  5  jeopardy.— Doubt 
■ot  to  tell  of  your  peri/s'  Sidney, — 

How  many  perils  do  infold  ^ 

The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fa\\  I 

Spenfef, 
In  the  aft  what  perds  fhall  we  find  I    Daniel. 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay. 
Have  pafsVl  the  pcrih  of  fo  hard  a  way.    Drj^, 
— Strong,  healthy  and  young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pcftilential  fevers,  than  the  weak  and  old. 
ArhtUbnoU    a.  Denunciation  ;  danger  denounced^ 
I  told  her. 
On  your  difpleafiirc's  peril. 
She  Ihould  not  vifit  you.  Sbak, 

*  PERILOUS,  adj.  [perileux.  Fir.  from  peril.} 
X.  Dangerous ;  hazardous ;  full  of  dan^er.^^ Alter- 
ations in  the  fervice  of  God,  are  perilous^  in  com- 
mon-weals. Hooker. — 

Infamous  hills  and  fendy  perihtu  wHdB.  Milu 
Perilota  the  alTay,  unheard  the  toil 
T'  elude  the  prefcience  of  a  God  by  guile.  Pope* 
2.  K  is  ufed  by  way  of  tmphafis,  or  ludicrous  ex- 
aggeration of  any  thing  bad- — 

Thus  was  th*  accomplifh'd  fquire  endu'd 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  perilous  fhrewd. 

Hudihras. 
J.  Smart  \  witty.  In  this  fenfe  it  is,  I  think,  only 
applied  to  children,  and  probably  obtained  it&  lig- 
nification  from  tlie  notion,  that  children  eminent 
for  wit,  do  not  live ;  a  witty  bo^*^  was  th^y^fore  a 
perilous  boy,  or  a  boy  in  danger.  It  is  vulgarly 
parlous. — 

*Tis  a  perilous  boy. 
Bold,  quick.  Ingenious,  forv^'ard,  capabfe.  Sbak. 

*  PERILOUSLY,  adv.  [from /><rn7ottj.]  Dange- 
roudy. 

*  PERILOUS^^SS.  n.f.  Ifram  perilous.]  Dan- 
geroufnefs. 

PERIM,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea,  fituated  be- 
tween the  two  points  which  include  the  Straits  of 
Babclraandcl.  k  is  about  5  miWs  long  and  2  broad. 
The  channels  on  each  fide  arc  dangerous  and  fhal- 
low.     The  harbour  is  good. 

*  PERIMETER.  «./.  [m.,  antl  f*-.  r.tc  ;  perimeire^ 
Fr.]  The  compafs  or  fum  of  all  the  fides  wliicJi 
bound  anv  figure  of  what  LL;J  ibc\cf,  wlicther 

■     •  rc^i- 
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redninear  or  mixed. — By  comprcfling  the  glafles 
ftill  more,  the  diameter  of  this  .ing  would  in- 
treafc,  and  the  breadth  of  its  orbit  or  perimeter 
decreafe,  until  another  new  colour  emerged  in  the 
centre  of  the  laft.  Ng<wton*j  (^ticki* 

PERIK,  a  province  of  Ruffia. 

PERINiEUMj  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 
fl>ice  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation, 
divided  intatwo  equal  lateral  divillons  by  a  very 
diftind  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  females. 

PERINSKIOLD,  John,.a  learned  Swcdifti  wri- 
tcr,  bom.  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermaiiia,  in  1654. 
He  was  made  profeHor  at  Upfal,  fecrctary  anti- 
quary of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  counfcllor  of 
thd  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  in  1720.  His 
principal  works  are,  i.  A  Hiftory  of  the.  Kings  of 
Norway.  %.  A  Hiflory  of  the  Kings  of  the  North. 
3.  An  edition  of  John  MeiTcnius  on  the  Kings  of 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  in  14  vols  fol,  &c. 

(i.)  *  PERIOD.  «./.  [periodcy  Fr.  wi^i^S^^.]  i. 
A  circuit,  a.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed, fo  as  to  begin  again  in  the  fame  manner^ 
—Tell  thefc,  that  the  fiin  is  fixed  in  the  centre, 
that  the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the 
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ftm  in  their  feveral  periods,  H^attj.  3.  A  plated 
number  of  years ;  a  round  of  time,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  things  comprifed  within  the  calculation 
fhall  return  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  at  the 
beginning. — A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of 
years  that  has  a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  a- 
gain  as  often  ais  it  ends.  So/J^r.— We  ftile  a  Icfler 
fpace  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by  the  name  o{ period. 
Holder  on  Time,  4.  The  end  or  conclufion. — 
If  my  death  might  make  this  ifland  happy, 

And  prove  the  periqd  of  their  tyranny.       Sbak. 

— Whatfocvcr  concerns  this  fublunary  world  in 

the  whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos 

to  the  laft  period^  fhall  be  brought  to  light.  Burtu:t, 

What  anxious  moments  pafs  between 

The  birth  of  plots  and  their  laft  idXOi  periods. 

Addifon, 
5.  The  ftate  at  which  any  thing  terminates. — 
Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  ftates, 

Have  certain  periods  fet,  and  hidden  fates.  Suckl, 
— Light-conferving  ft  ones  muft  be  fet  in  the  fun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  leflTer,  until  they  come  to  tlicir  utmoft 
period.  Digby,  6.  Length  of  duration. — Some  ex- 
periment would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make 
plants  more  lafting  than  their  ordinary  period.  Ba^ 
£on.  7.  A  complete  fcntence  from  one  full  ft  op 
to  another.-^Pmo^  are  beautiful,  when  they  arc 
not  too  long.  Ben  Jon/on.-- 
Not  ^period 

Shall  be  unfaid  for  me.  MiJton. 

— ^A  fallacy  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  fmooth  period. 
Locke. — ^The  firft  words  of  every  period  in  every 
page  may  be  written  in  diftind  colours.  IVatts. 
Z.  A  courfe  of  events,  or  feries  of  tilings  memo- 
rably terminated ;  as,  the  periods  of  an  empire. — 
From  the  tongue 

Th'  unfiniftiM  period  falls.  Tl^mfin. 

(2.)  Period,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up 
liy  a  ftar  or  planet  in  making  a  revolution  round 
the  fun ;  or  the  duration  of  its  coyrfe  till  it  return 
to  the  fame  part  of  its  orbit.  See  Planet.  The 
different  periods  and  mean  diftances  of  the  feveral 
planets  are  as  follow ; 


Days 

h. 

/ 

tt 

Saturn 

10579 

6 

36 

26 

Jupiter 

43.11 

Z2 

20 

IS 

Mars 

686 

33 

17 

30 

Earth 

365 

6 

9 

30 

Venus 

224 

16 

49 

14 

Mercury 

.87 

13 

.H 

53 

MeanDil 
953800 
520110 
151309 
100000 
723.U 
.     ..         367x0 
The  fquarcs  of  the  periodical  tines  of  the  prim 
planet,  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their 
tances  from  the  fun :  and  likewife,  the  fqi 
the  periodical  times  of  the  fecondaries  of  any 
net  arc  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their 
tances  from  that  primary.    This  harmony 
the  planets  is  one  of  the  greateft  confirmaii 
the  Copemicau  hypotheds.    See  Astkokom' 
270,  559* 

(3.)  Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  a 
years,  whei*eby,  in  different  nations,  and 
rent  occalions,  time  is  meafured ;  fuch  are 
lowing: 

i.  Period,  Calippic,  a  fyftcm  of  tvci 
years.    See  Astronomy,  $  31 ;  and  CaiW 

ii.  Period,  Dionysian,  or  Victorias 
RioD,  a  fyftem  of  53a  lung>>foIar  and  Julian  p 
which  being  elaplcd,  the  chara^ers  of  the* 
fall  again  upon  the  fame  day  and  feria,  and  re^ 
in  the  fame  order,  according  to  the  opinion  a 
ancients.  This  period  is  otherwife  calkd 
great  pafchal  cycle,  becaufe  the  ChriMan  d 
firft  ufed  it  to  tind  the  true  time  of  the  pafi 
cafter.  The  fum  of  thefe  years  arife  by  maS 
ing  together  the  cycles  of  the  fun^nd  mooA 

iii.  Period,.  Hipparchus's,  is  a  fci-ictfli 
folar  years,  returning  in  a  conftant  round,  1; 
ftoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  (asi) 
of  Xh<  folar  year,  according  to  the  fentiflW 
Hipparchus.    This  period  arifcs  by  mul^ 
ihe  Calippic  period  by  four.    Hipparchus 
the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  to  be  365 
Ss'  11" »  ^^^  hence  coiKluded,  that  in  i 
Cahppus's  period  wojild  err  a  whole 
therefore  multiplied  the  perio4  by  four, 
the  product  caft  awav  an  entire  day. 
this  does  not  reftore  tfie  new  and  full 
the  (ame  day  throughout  the  whole  peril 
they  are  fometimes  anticipated  x  day  £  bofl 

iv.  Period,  Julian.    Sec  Jvlian,  f  5. 

(4.)  Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  fmafl 
pais  of  difcourfe,  containing  a  pcrfcd  led 
and  diftinguilhed  at  the  end  by  a  pointy  f 
ftop,  thus  (.) ;  and  in  members  or  divifionst 
by  commas,  colons  (:),  &c..  Rhctoriciaiil 
der  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftrudtixrc  \ 
teiiccs,  as  one  of  the  4  parts  of  coinp< 
The  ptriovls  allowed  in  oratory  are  3 :  AJ 
of  two  members,  called  by  the  Grceka  died 
by  the  Lritins  bimemhris  ;  a  period  of  3  mfl 
tricolojy  trimenibris  ;  and  a  period  of  4,  quoA 
drLh  tetracolos.  See  Punctuation. 
,  (5.)  Period,  in  numbers,  is  a  diftin^Hon 
by  a  point  or  comma,  after  every  fixth  pb 
figure ;  and  is  ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  i 
diftinguiihing  and  naming  the  feveral  figts 
places.  See  Numeration,  under  Arithi 
Index. 

(6.)  PiRiGD,  in  medicine,  is  applied'  toj 
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Haiti  which  hare  Inten'als  arid  returns,  to  dc- 

IMt  iD  entire  cotiKs  or  circle  of  fuch  (iifcalb ;  or 
Jiprj^cii  took  any  Ibte  through  aU  the  reft  till 
!ifttura  10  the  £iinc  again.     GaWn  dcfchbcs  pe- 
e  cocnpgTcd  oi  an  iDtcnhon  aod  remit- 
e  it  is  ufiuiUy  (jUvidtul  into  two  pvts^ 
;  or  exaccrbatioui  and  rexniiTion.    In 
6evcrsy  the  periods  are  ufuaHy  ftatcd 
in  other  difcaAa,  as  the  epilcpfy, 
ey  arc  vajruc  or  irregular. 
[>o.  V.  tfk Ttiom  tht  noun.]    To  put 
I  bad  wortl. — 
dur  letter  he  dcfirea 
tTC  ihvt  hifa  up,  which  failing  to  him» 
comfort.  Sbak.  Timen, 

«CAL.;^-.  {ptriodique,  Fr.  from 
HCK.  S^r/W.]  I.  Circular;  ma- 
t;  nuking  ^  revolution^— Was  the 
d  motion  always  in  the  lame  plane 
he  diurnal,  we  Ihoukl  mifs  of  thofc 
ITS  of  day  aud  night.  Derham.^VoMV 
ually  roll  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
i aki^g  with  him  in  his  pthodical cir- 
e  fun.  H'atts  on  the  Mind,  a.  Hap- 
rghAtiofi  at  foooe  Rated  time.— Re- 
^rM»^fl/ coqjun^ions,  Bentley.  3. 
omving  fame  a<ftion  at  dated  times. 
oi  mountair.3  aud  hollows  funuiiied 
sable  reaAm  for  thoCe  prrip£i:ai  foun- 
Tiand,  wliich  flow  oply  at  fuch  par^ 
i  the  day^  AjJiJxm.  4>  Hc^iatiog  to 
>itttioDs. — Piato  mcafured  tht  muta^ 
hj  a  p^iadkal  fatality  0^  number. 
[CALLY.  adt>.  [from  periodical,]  At 
—The  three  tidc«  ought  to  be  un- 
c  ipacc  of  the  night  apd  day,  then 
tegular  flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that 
bi  hours  ptriodltaUy,  Broome, 
,  Tt^t^Mt^  in  geography,  fuch  inha- 
cailii  as  have  th^  fame  latitudes, 
kmgitudesy  or  live  under  the  Uvnfi 
lie  iame  meridian,  hut  in  dif&^rent 
hat  tacridian,  or  in  oppofite  pointy 
L  Thdc  have  the  fame  commoQ 
hottt  the  year,  and  the  fuue  pheno* 
aveoly  jboidies ;  but  when  it  is  n(x>n* 
JOf,  it  is  nudoigbt  with  the  other, 
rd«e  hours  io  an  ea(t  and  weft  di- 
ie.  are  found  on  the  globe  by  the 
rby  turaing  the  globe  half  rppnd» 
i^rees  cither  way. 
:)ST£UM.«./.  L^'  and  .n-;  peri- 
tie  homes  are  covered  >vith  a  verv 
raoe,  called  the  perlojcum,  Chejtn^ 
rmeipifs, 
TEUM.  Sec  Anatomy,  Index. 
fcTlCS,  philofopherst  followers  of 
maintaincTS  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
ed  alfo  jlrijioietiunj.  They  were 
eticj,  from  vi^MTaVy  I  walk;  be» 
E»itted  wallung  m  the  Lyceum.  (Sec 
3;  Metaphysics,  Plastic  Na- 
A  reforuicd  fyitcm  of  the  Peripa- 
by  was  (rft  introduced  into  the 
umrerfity  of  Paris,  fcom  whence  it 
srovghout  Europe  :  and  has  fubfift- 
ifcrfitics  etco  to  thia.day,jundalbc 
—  *•.*!.  Put  L 
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name  oi/ehooi phUo^opi^.  The  foundation  thereof 
.  is  Anltotle'b  dodriiie,  often  mifunderftood,  but 
oftener^ ^applied :  whence  the  retainers  there- 
to  mai  be  denoininated  R^om^d  Per 'patella, 
Ou^  of  thefe  have  fprung,  at  various  times,  fever 
ral  branches  \  the  chief  are,  the  Thomist^,  Sco- 
TisTs,  and  NoMiNi^isTs^  See  tbefe  articles. 
The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed 
with  great  and  exteu&ve  dominion  for  many  ceu- 
turics,  began  rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  cloije 
of  the  17th,  when  the  difciples  of  Ramha  attack- 
ed it  on  the  one  handf  and  it  had  ftill  more  formi- 
dable advcrfaries  to  er^^ounter  in  Dcfcartesy  Ga£- 
iendi,  and  Newton.    $ee  Philosophy. 

PERIPATQN,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  thigt 
walk  in  the  Lyceujn  where  Ariftotie  iaUght>  an^ 
.whence  the  name  of  Peripatetics  givcp  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

PERIPj^TFA,  in  the  drama,  tha  part  of  a  tra- 
gedy wherein  the  adion  is  turned,  the  plot  unra- 
velledy  and  the  whole  concludes.  SceCaTASTRO- 

PH£,  i  S.     * 

(i.)^*  PERIPHERY,  ft.  fi  [wi(,  and  ^i^j  ptri- 
pberUp  Fr.]  Circumference. — Neither  is  this  fol^ 
vit<^  faculty  fufhciciit  to  exterminate  noxious  hu- 
mour8  to  the  peiiphery  or  outward  parts.  Harvej, 

{i)  PERipKaaY.  i>'.e  Gr.owETRY. 

*  Ti,  PERIPHRASE.  *.  a.  [periphrarer,  Fr.] 
To  ej^refs  one  worU  by  many  ;  to  exprcfi*  by 
circumlocutign. 

(i.)  ♦PERIPHRASIS,  n.  /*  liw<^f«r^;  peri^ 
phraje^  Fr.j  Circumlocution;  u(e  pi  many  word^ 
^0  exprtCs  the  fenfe  of  one  :  as,  for  de^^b,  we  may 
fay,  the  ki/i  of  life.-- 

She  contains  all  hlifs, 

And  makes  the  world  but  her  perlpbtafit, 

Clt'oviland, 
— They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  moutha 
of  this  river  a  conilant  perlphrqfi  for  this  nmj^. 
Jber  feven.  Mrp^urn, — They  ihcw  their  learning  ufcr 
Icdy,  and  make  a  long  p^ipbr^  on  every  worfl 
of  the  book  they  explain.  H''atu. — The  periphrafes 
aiul  ciriumlocutions,  by  which  Homer  exprellep 
the  finglc  ad  of  dying,  have  fupplied  iucceedin^ 
poets  with  all  their  manners  of  phrafing  it.    ^f/r. 

(4.)  Periphrasis.  See  Oratory. 

•  PERIPHRASTlCAf..  adj.  [from  periphraji.] 
Circumlocutory  ;  eaprclhng  the  fenfe  of  one  word 
in  many. 

PERIPLOCA,  Virginian  fiUc,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  Oigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  petan* 
dria  clafs  of  puints;  and  in  the  natural  metho(l. 
rar\feing  undcMr  the  30th  order,  ContorU,  Th^ 
nedtarium  furrounds  the  genitais,  and  fends  out 
fi-vc  hlaments.  There  are  Hve  fpectes,  four  of 
which  are  natives  of  warm  cUmatcs,  and  can  on- 
ly be  raifcd  there.  The  fifth,  however,  is  fufli- 
ciently  hardy  (or  this  ciimate.  The  pcriploca  if 
a  hue  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itfdf  wkti 
its  ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedgr^ 
pale,  or  pole  is  near  it ;  and  will  ariie,  by  the  a/Tif- 
lance  of  fuch  fupport,  to  the  height  of  above  30 
feet ;  and  where  no  tree  or  fupport  is  at  hand  tQ  . 
wind  about,  it  will  knit  or  entangle  itfelf  toge- 
ther in  a  mod  complicated  manner.  The  Oaika 
of  the  older  branches,  which  are  moA  woody,  are 
covered  with  a  dirk  browr  i  ;Mlt,  whilft  the  youn» 
gcrihpots  are  flopie  siottea  withthp  difii^rentco- 

D  d  loun 
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lours  of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the 
youngcft  Jhoots  are  often  of  a  light  green.  The 
ftalks  are  round,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth.  The 
leaves  arc  the^gre atefl  ornament  to  this  plant ;  for 
they  are  tolerably  large,  and  of  a  good  (hining^ 
green  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and  caufe  a 
•variety  by  exhibiting  thiir  under  furface  of  an 
hoary  caft.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  rather 
more  inclined  to  the  Ihape  of  a  fpear,  as  their  ends 
"are  pointed,  and  they  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  on 
Ihort  footftaiks.  Their  flowers  have  a  ftar-likc 
appearance ;  for  though  they  are  compofed  of 
one  petal  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  feg- 
,  ments,  which  expand  m  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
that  figure.  Their  infide  is  hairy,  aa  is  alfo  the 
Dedlarium  which  furrounds  the  petal.  Four  or 
five  of  the  flowers  grow  together,  forming  a  kind 
of  umbel.  They  are  of  a  chocolate  colour,  arc 
fmall,  and  are  in  blow  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
fomctimcs  in  September.  In  the  country  where 
this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fuccceded  by 
along  taper  pod,  with  compreflcd  iceds,  having 
4}own  to  their  tops.  The  propagation  of  this 
climber  is  very  eafy  ;  for  if  the  cuttings  are  plan- 
ted in  a  light  moid  foil,  in  the  autumn  or  in  the 
luring,  they  will  readily  ftrike  root.  Three  joints 
at  leaft  ftiould  be  allowed  to  each  cutting :  they 
ihould  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  fummer's 
rtioot ;  and  two  of  the  joints  (hould  be  planted 
deep  in  the  foil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing 
method,  is  by  layet-s ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in 
•the  ground,  or  a  little  foil  only  loofely  thrown 
over  the  young  preceding  fummer's  ihoc^ts,  they 
will  flrike  root  at  the  joints,  and  be  good  plant* 
fbr  removing  the  winter  following. 

(i.)  ♦  PERIPNEUMONIA.  )  n. /.  [rifi  and 
'  (r.)  •  PERIPNEUMONY.  5  ^nuf^^f ;  perip- 
neumdme,  Fr.]  An  inflammaticn  of  the  lungs. — 
Grofs  reliques  of  peril  neumonia  or  inflammation 
6f  the  liitigs.  Harvey, — A  peripneumony  is  th^  laft 
fatal  fymptom  of  every  difeafe  ;  Arbuthnot, 

(i.)  Peripneumont  is  attended  with  an  acute 
fever,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  See  Medi- 
cine, Index.' 

PERIRRHANTERIUM,  a  veflcl  of  (tone  or 
brals,  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and  with 
."^hich  all  thofe  were  fprinkled  who  were  admitted 
by  the  ancients  to  thehr  fecrifices.  Beyond  this 
vcirel  no  profane  pcrfon  was  allowed  to  pafs.  It 
Was  ufed  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has 
been  evidently  borrowed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Hebrews  alfo  had  a  vefiPel  for  purification* 

PliRlSCil,  in  geography,  the  iiihabitants  of 
either  frigid  zone,  betwcyn  the  polar  circles  and 
Ihe  poles,  "where  the  f»n,  when  in  the  fnmmer 
figns,  movcjs  only  round  about  them,  without  fet- 
tin;; ;  and  conft-quently  their  ihadows  in  the  fame 
day  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  horizon. 

(r.)  *  To  PERISH,  i;.  ».  [perir,  fv.pereo,  Lat*) 
I.  To  die  ;  to  be  dcftroyed  ;  to  be-  loft ;  to  come 
to  nothing.  It  fcems  to  have  for  or  ^ith  before 
a  caiife,  and  by  before  an  inftrument.  Locke  has 
hy  before  the  caufe. — 

I  burn,  I  pine,  \  perlJJj^ 

If  I  atchicve  not  this  young  mod  eft  girl.  Shak, 
— If  1  have  feen  any  fer'tjh  for  want  of  clothing. 
Job.  xxxi.  29.— He  keepcth  his  life  from  perifijtng 
hy  the  fword*  Job  xxxiii.  iS. — They  ^rijh  from 
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off  the  good  land..  Deut,  xi.  18.— I  ptrijh  ^l 
hunger,  Luke  xv,  17, — The  fick  arc  laid  ont 
earth  to  perlfl},  Locke. — Thoughts  of  a  foul  tl 
perifh  in  thinking.  Zof^^.— Expofing  their  d 
dren,  and  leaving  them  in  the  fields  to  perifi 
want,  ha?  been  the  practice.  Locke<^ 

Some  Athens  perifhes,  or  Tolly  bleeds,  h 
— The  {\xh]c&.s  perifhed  through  their  own  ft 
Pope.  %.  To  be  in  a  perpetual- ftatc  of  dcc^ 
Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  % 
idea  we  have  of  perljhing  diftance,  of  whiA 
two  parts  exift  together,  but  follow  in  fuccdl 
Locke.  3.  To  be  loft  eternally.— Thcfe  Hui 
\tr\y  perifh.  a  Peter ^  \\,  la.— O  fuffcr  mc  fid 
perifh  in  my  fins.  Moreton. 

(a.)  ♦  To  Perish.  i'.  a.  To  deftroy ;  to3^ 
Not  m  ufe. — 

Becaufe  thy  flinty  heart  more  bar4j 
rocks. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Margaret 

Rife,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn 
ri/hU  lord. 
— This  clofeiicfs  did  a  \\XX\t  perifh  his  om 
ings.  Collier. — 

You  weep  not  for  a  perifh^ d  lord  alone* 

*  PERISHABLE,  adj.  [from  ptrifh.]  I  * 
perifh  ;   fubje^  to  decay ;    of  ftort  dui 
Bodily  fubftances  and  perifhable  nature' 
— Authority  not  perifhable  by  time,  Addifr 
princes  greateft  prefent  felicity  to  reign  in 
fubjcdls  hearts  J  but  the  feare  too  perj/hable 
fcrvc  their  memories.  Swift, — This  frail  ti^ 
ri/hable  compofition  of  flcfti  and  blood.  KM 

Thrice  has  he  feen  the  perfhable  kind  J 
Of  men  decay. 

*  PERISHABLENESS.  «./.  [from 
Liablenifs  to  be  deftroyed;  liablenefs  to 
Suppofe  an  ifland  having  nothing  becai 
commonneffl  and  perifhablenefs  fit  to  fu 
•place  of  money.  Locke. 

PERISPA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pi 
Irak,  18  miles  S.  of  Amadaru 

*PERJSTALTICK.fl^-.  [«e'«^A*;^i 
Fr.]  Periflaltick  motion  is  that  vermlcmar, 
of  the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  cqnti 
the  fpirnl  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements 
ftd  downward?  and  voided.  Qtdniy, 

( I.)  *  PERISTERION. «./.    The  herb 

(a.VPERlSTERION.      SiC  VERBENA 

♦PERISTYLE,  n. f.Xperi^/hU,  Fr.}  A 
range  of  frillars. — The  Villa  Gordiana  ha( 
tyie  of  two  hundred  pillars.  j4rhtahno(, 

*  PE RIS YSTOLE. «./.  krfi  r wXi,.] 
or  interval  bvtwixt  the  two  motions  of  tU 
or  pulfe ;  namely,  that  of  the  fyftole  or  « 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  diaftolc 
lata t ion.  Diff. 

PERITAS,  a  clufter  of  iflands  of  S.  A! 
in  the  S.  Sea,  9  miles  W.  of  Cumana  bay. 

PERITO,  a  town  of  Napies,  in  Abnri 
trw,  16  miles  WSW.  of  Ctlano. 

(i.)  *  PERITONEUM,  n  f  {<rt(iT^i^'; pi 
Fr.]  This  lies  imntediately  under  the  mulcle 
lower  belly,  and  is  a  thm  and  foft  men 
which  enclofes  all  the  bowch  contained 
lower  belly,  covering  all  the  in  fide  of  its 
DiH. — Wounds  which  reach  no 'farther  K 
\ht  peritoneutn*  Wiftman, 

'      -        .  -(1. 
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(f.)PeiifTOiififi>i.    Sec  Anatokty,  Ind^x, 
PERITONIUM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
hok  of  the  Nile,  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of 
ibe  country.    Mark  Antony  was  defeated  near 
%  bf  Com.  Gaiius,  a  lieutenant  of  Auguftus. 

FERITKOCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
«W|Or  cirdc,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cy- 
\  yttOt  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its 
m  SeeMfCHAKics. 

,  IttlVALE,  a  fmali  village  in  Middlefex,  for- 
•»ff  Little  Greenford,  or  Gauford,  N.  of  Great 
foig;  but  properly  a  rich  vale  of  corn  land  ex- 
lM&9g  from  Heton  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill  and 
?5anfr. 

•PERJURE. «./,  [perjunu^  Lat.]    A  perjured 
prkftoni  p<;rfoo«    A  word  not  in  ufc. — 
Hide  tbce, 
T^perjtaTi  thou  fimular  of  virtue.        Sbak* 
J*f#  Pe&jurb.  i;.  fl-  lpdrJuro9  Lat.  To  for- 
;  to  taint  with  perjury.    It  is  ufed  with  the 
"  pronoun  :  as,  i6r  perjured  bimjelf, — 
The  right  hand 
ft^V  to  the  bofom.  Sfyak. 

•TVLwismadc  for  perjured  pcrfons.  i  Tim, 
la 

•KR^JRER.  »./.   [from /)^/7«nf.]    One  that 
filfrly. — Works  vcpgeance  on  the  perju' 

)•  PERJURY.  »./.  \per]uriam,  Lat.]   Falfc 

What  fcourgc  ior  perjury 
Iklki  dark  mooarcby  afford  faife  Clarence  ? 

Sbak, 
fcijURY,  in  law,  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward 
nbea  chmr  com aiitted  when  a  lawful  oath 
itoftcrcd,  in  (bme  judicial  proceeding,  to  a 
fa  vbo  fwearf 'wilfully,  abfolutely,  «nd  falfe- 
ii*  nutter  inaterial  to  the  ifjiie  or  point  in 
j^  lo  ancient  times  it  was  in  fome  places 
>>^  with  death  ;  in  others  it  made  thie  faife 
»tr  luble  to  the  pumfhnjeQt  due  to  the  crime 
W charged  the  innocent  perfon  with;  in  o- 
k i  pecuniary  muld  was  impofed.  See  Oath. 
ri  PEajoEY,  in  Scots  law.    Sec  Laut,  Part 

•RRIWIG.  H,/.  Iperruquey  Fr.]  Adfcititious 
^  Uir  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament 
rcttccalment  of  baldnefs. 

I'll  get  roe  fuch  a  colourM^riw/if .  Sha^. 
■  ofcndi  me  to  hear  a  robultious  periwig-p^l- 
'>c^w.  Sbak,^ 

The  fun 
■^'^  but  for  ladies  periwtgi  and  tires.  Donne, 
^  not  thy  periwig  be  call'd.  Cleaveiand. 
^  bighnefi  and  the  marquis  bought  each  a 
**^.  Wottofu — They  ufed  faife  hair  or  pert" 
■jp*-  Arhutbnot.'-^A  periwig  of  twiited  fnakca. 

^  Ti  Periwig,  v.  a.  [horn  the  noun.]  To  drcfs 
^tiJkbair.— 
Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  bc- 

^of^hung  with  fnow  the  bald -pate  woods. 

Sjlvejier. 

Difcord  perlwig^d  with  fnakes, 
5w  tbe  dreadful  llrides  ihe  Ukts.  5w//>. 

PERIWINKLE.  »./.    i.Afmall  fliellUihj 


n    )  PER 

a  kind  of  fifh  fnail. — Upon  her  head  a  coroitA  of 
perizoinkle  and  efcalop  fheils.  Peacham,  2.  [C/r* 
mattj.]  A  plant. — There  are  in  uie,  for  the  pre*- 
vention  of  the  cramp,  bands  of  green  fertnvinJ^k 
tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon.— A  com- 
mon fimpie  with  us  is  perkvmkle.  Wtfeman. 

PERIZONIUS,  James,  a  learned  and  labori- 
ous writer,  bom  at  Dam  in  165 1.  He  became 
'  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  at  the  univcrfi- 
ty  of  Franeker,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning* 
he  made  that  univerfity  flourish.  However,  in 
1693,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made 
profclfor  6f  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  Greek;  in 
which  employment  he  continued  till  his  death,  in 
1 7 15.  He  wrote  many  learned  and  curious 
works,  particularly  OrigmesBabylonlca  et  Egy^ 
tlacjCy  %  vols  8vo,  &c.  .  But  his  work,  moft  gene- 
rally kriown,  is  the  notes  upon  SanSll  Minerva. 

PERIZZITES,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palef- 
tine,  mingled  with  the  Canaanjtes.  They  did  not 
inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
rvaan ;  there  were  fome  of  them  on  both  fides  th? 
river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  the  plains. 

•  PERK.  «^/.  Pert;  brilk  ;  airy.  Obfolcte. 
Thty  wag  their  wn^gle  tans,  . 
Perk  -IS  a  peacock,  but  nought  avails.  SpenC. 

(i.)  "*  To  Perk.  v.  n,  Lfirom  percb^  Skinner.]  To 
bold  up  tiie  head  with  an  afTedcd  bnfknefs. — 
If,  after  ah,  you  think  it  a  difgrace. 

That  Edward'd  mifs  thus  perks  it  in  your  face. 

Po:e. 

(1.)  *  To  Perk.  v.  a.  To  drefs;  to  prank. — 
'Tis  better  to  T)e  lowly  born, 

Than  to  be  perk*d  up  in  a  glilt'ring  gncf.  Shak. 

PERKIN.    SeeCYDERKiN. 

( I.J  PERKINEAN,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  Per- 

ICINISM. 

(1.)  Perkinean  Society,  a  fociety  lately  infti- 
tutcd  at  N°3,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  London;  for  the 
relief  of  the  aflli<3cd  poor,  by  the  ufe  of  the  metal- 
lic tracers.  The  lift  of  fubfcribers  is  numerous 
and  re fpe^abl e .  I f  Pe  r  k  i  n  i  s  m  be  a  n.  Impcfalon^ 
or  dieeptlpny  as  fome  allege,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  pcrions  of  all  ranks  arc  deceived. 

PE^KlNISM,in  medicine,  isatncthod  of  curing 
bead*achs»  megrams>  rheumatifm8,qumfies,  gouts, 
lumbagos*  cramps,  contufions,  fprains,  tumor?, 
burns,  fcalds,  eryfipelas,  palfies,  and  various  o- 
ther  difeafes  and  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  by 
drawing  metallic  tractors  over  the  parti 
affed^d ;  invented  by  Dr  Perkins  of  N.  America. 
Thefe  tradors  are  made  of  filver,  bral's,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  or  zinc  5  and  even  of  ivory  and  ebony; 
and  are  fuppofed  to  adtas  mechanical  ftimuli,  or 
as  galvanic  conductors  of  eledricity.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  fucccls  by  other  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons,  particularly  Dr  J.  C.  Tode, 
ph^cian  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  profcflbrs 
Herholdt  and  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  who  pub- 
li filed  a  treat Ife  on  Perklni/m,  and  firft  made  ufe  o£ 
the  term.  Many  other  trads  have  fince  been 
publi(hed  in  London,  exhibiting  a  great  number 
of  cafes,  and  about  aooo  cures,  feemmgly  all  well 
attefted,  performed  upon  perfons  of  all  ages, 
from  infancy  to  upwards  ot  70.  But  whether 
their  fucccfs  is  to  be  attributed  to  inherent  virtue, 
or  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  is  not  for  us 
Dda  to 
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It  would  app**«r,  bowtfr^r,  that  irt    keth  leave  of  ttic  permeant  parti  tt  the  nioiith  < 

tfie  meferaic^a.  Broivn. 


to  ^ftfftnine. 

•  niany  well  authenticated  ciKk*>'  of  cures  perform 
4i6  r.n  brutts,  the  latter  could  hflve  no  influence. 
PERLEHERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capi- 
tal of  Pngnitx.    It  was  pillaged  hy  the  Swedes  in 
1638.     It  lies  6a  miles  NW."of  BerHn. 

PKRLETHORP,  a  village  in  Edengftow  pa- 
rifh,  Nottinghamihire. 

*PERLOUS:tfi^\  SJtcom  ptrVQus^  Dahgerous; 
<all  of  baiard^ 

A  perlous  pafTajifc.  Spenfet, 

Late  he  farM 
In  Phaedra's  fleet  bark  o'er  ihtperUfU  (hard. 

Spen/er, 

(i.)  PERM,  a  government  of  Ruflia,  formerly 

II  province  of  Kafan.    It  is  divided  into  two  pro- 


vinces, viz.  Perm  (N*  a.)  and  Catharinen^ 

BURO. 

(2.)  Perm,  a  province  in  the  above  govern- 
ment, feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama. 

(3.)  Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment and  province,  feated  at  the  confluR  of  the 
Kama  and  the  Zegoehekha,  80S  miles  £.  of  Pe^ 
terlburg,  and  6ao  E.  of  Mufcbw.  Lon.  74.  c.  ]g, 
of  Ferru.  Lat.  57.  40.  N. 

PERMACOIL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  17  miles  NNW.  of  Pondicherry,  and  44 
SSE.  of  Arcot.  It  \ira8  taken  by  thr  Britifh  under 
Col.  Coote,  ia  1*^60.    See  India,  §  it, 

♦  PERMAGY.  n.  r,  A  little  TurkiJh  boot.  Diff. 

♦  PERMANENCE.  {    «./  [from  fermnnent.] 

*  PERP4ANENCY.  S  i.  Duratioti ;  confiAen- 
cy;  continiiance  in  the  fam^  ftate;  laftingnefs. — 
Salt,  they  fay,  is  the  bafis  oi  folidity  and  per*na- 
funcy  in  compound  bodies.  Boyle, — Shall  I  difpute 
i^hethcr  there  be  any  fuch  material  being,  that 
hath  fuch  a  permanence  or  fixsdneft  in  being, 
iife/e,— From  tnc  permafiemy  and  immutability  of 
nature.  Butnet,  t,  Continuatice  io  reft. — Such  i 
|)uni5tum  to  our  conceptions  is  almoft  equivalent 
to  permanency  and  reft.  Bentley. 

*  PERMANENT.  \adj,  [permanent,  Fr.  perfnei* 
Hfnj,  Lnt.]-  I.  Durabk  ;  not  decaying;  unchang- 
ed.— All  laws  which  God  hath  made,  are  necef- 
faiily  forever  permanent.  Hooker, — That  eternal 
duration  (hould  be  at  once,  48  utterly  uiiconceiv- 
able,  and  that  one  permanent  mftant  (hould  be 
commenfurate  or  rather  equal  to  all  fucc'effions  of 
•gcs.  More,-^ 

Eternity  ftanch  permanent  atid  fixt.  Dryden^ 
#.  Of  long  continuance.— Thcfe,  or  fuch  other 
light  injuncs,  which  Jeave  no  permanent  effe(5t, 
KtttlenvelL 

.  *  PERMANENTLY,  adv.  [horn  pifrManent.'] 
Durably ;  lallingly.-r-It  docs,  like  a  compaft  or 
^onfiftent  body,  deny  to  mingle  jVrm<t.7^//;  iw4th 
the  contiguous  liquor.  BoyU, 

•  PERMANSION.  «./.  [from'YanfUfneo^  I^t.] 
Continuance.— Although  we  allow  that  hares  miy 
exchange  their  fex  fomctimcs,  yet  not  in  that  vi, 
cillitude  it  is  prefumed  ;  from  female  unto  male, 
snd  fiom  male  to  female  again,  and  (b  irt  a  circle 
tin 'out  a  permanjion  in  either.  Broaon,  .  v 

*  PERMEABLE.  ^?4/.  [t'rotn  permeo,  Lat.]  Such 
nr»  m^y  be  paijcd  through,— The  pores  of  a  blad- 
dfr  are  not  eafiiv  termeablehy  air.  Boyle, 

,   •  PERMEANT.  adj,  [permeans.  Latin.l     Paf- 
5r^  through.— It  $:ntcreih  r.ot  the  veins,  buCta- 


*  To  PERMEATE,  v.  a,  [permeo,  Lat.]  T 
pafs  through. — This  heat  evaporates  at^d  elevatl 
the  water  of  the  abyfs,  pervading  not  only  ll 
ftflures,  but  the  very  bodies  of  the  llrata,/^fwtt 
ing  the  interftices  of  the  fand,  oi*  other  matt 
whereof  they  con  lift.  Woodnnaf^s  NatweAWffi\ 

*  PERMEATION.  «./  \STQts\permQU.\  T| 
ad  of  palVtnp:  through. 

*  P5RM1SCIBLE.  adj,  [from  permifcet,  U 
Such  as  may  t«j  mirfgled.   ' 

*  PERMISSIBLE,  adj,  [permifusf  Lat.]  m 
may  be  permitted.  I 

♦PERMISSION,  n.f,  [permiMon,  tr,  ferd 
'  fhs,  Lat.}    Allowance;  grant  of  liberty.—     J 


With  thy  permiffion  then,  and  thus  foftwaiJ 
The  willinger  I  %6,  Jlfl|| 

—You  have  given  me  your  permiffldfi  for  thkl 
drefs.  Dryden, 

*  P^KRMISSiyi;.  etdj.\  [from  permftt6,  \M 
1.  Granting  liberly>  not  favour;  not  hindcrii 
though  not  approving. — 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
'\Vhen  evil  deeds  haVe  their  permijii-e  pafs» 
And  not  the  pimifhment.  SftaJkr/ftA 

*  HypGcrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invifible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  perffiiji'vevfxn,  through  hcav*o  andc* 

a.  Granted ;  fbffered  without  hihderancc ;  not ! 

thorifed  or  favoured.-— If  this  dcith  authorife  flfc 

which  before  was  hut  fermiffi've.  Bacon's  EJ^ 

Thus  I  Crtibolden'd  fpake,  and  frecdoto  i 

Permlfftvcf  and  aCcejJtancc  found.    •      AS* 

qiad 
With  what  permiffl've  glory  fincc  his  fsll 
Was  left  him,  or  falfe  glitter.    Milt.  Par, 

*  PERMISSIVELY.  tf^-v.  [from permijrnu 
bare  allowance ;  without  hmdcrance. — As  ti 
for  the  propagation  of  the  chriftian  faith,  I 
be  glad  to  hear  fpoken  concerning  the  lawi 
not  only  permiffl'veiy,  but  whether  it  be  not  ^ 
gatory  to  chriftian  princes  to  defign  it.  Bdt9k, 

*  PERMISTION.  n,  /.  [permifiuj,  Lai.]  1 
4ft 'of  mixing.    ► 

:  *  PERMIT*  «.  /.  A  T^Titten  perroiffion  fi 
an  officer  for  tranfporting  of  goods  from  pbw 
place,  ihowing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  fe 
paid. 

•  *  To  Permit,  v.  a,  [permitto,  Lat  permrt 
Fr.]  I.  To  allow  without  command.— W 
things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  forbid>' 
fame  he  per»tiittfth,  &c.  Hoohr,  %,  To  H 
Witholit  authowflng  or  approving.  ;;.  To  aW 
to  fuffer. — It  is  notpet^itied  unto  v^omen  to  ^ 
X.  Corint/jtftns,  xiv.  34. —  * 

Ye  gliding  ghofts,  permit  me  to  relate  fl 
— Age  permits  hot  that  our  niortal  memn 
fhould  retain  the  vigonr  of  our  youth.  Drp 
•i*- We  fiiould  hot  permit  an  Allowed,  pofllble,  p 
and  weighty  good  to  flip  out  of  our  thoughts,  \ 
Lockf, — After  Men  have  acquired  is  much  a» 
laws  permit  them,  &c.  S'wifi,  4.  To  give  l 
to  religm— 

I      Nor  love  thy  Kfc,  nor  hate ;  but  wliJ»t  tl 
«Vft,     •  , 
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Vn  TcB;  how  bngf  faow  fhorty  p^rptit  to 
hciT'n.  Milton, 

-If  the  cottrfc  of  truth  be  permitttJ  unto  itfclf,  it 
^umK  ekapc  many  crroufs.  Brotwnd — 

To  the  gods  permit  the  reft-  Dryden. 

Liwf,  empire*  aWpermitud  to  the  fword. 

Drjdm. 
Onto  the  gods  /riiM/f  th'  event  of  things. 

AddiJorCi  Cato* 

•PERMITTANCE.  «./•  Ifr^^  permit.]    Ai- 

btiDo: ;  forbearance  ot'  oppufition;  permiflton« 

i  i)ad  word.— When  this  lyiterti  of  air  comes*  by 

m»  permutMctf  &c.  Dtrham, 

•P£RMIXTION.  if./.  [Mm permijuj,  Lat.] 
Ik  act  or  mtngting;  the  ftate  of  being  mingled. 
-They  kA  into  the  oppotite  cxtrenmy  of  one 
Btec  ia  Chrifti  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Obot,  in  their  conceits,  by  pftmiMtion  and  coi^- 
ItfoBoffubftances,  Sec.  Brcre^ivood, 
PERM8K1,  or  Fekmm,  a  town  of  the  RuOlan 
«i|ic»afld  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name» 
Mm  the  Kama  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
ttf.  The  province  is  bouiKicd  N.  by  the  Sa- 
ne^ W.  by  Zirania  and  Ulatka,  and  £.  by 
&m;  The  town  lies  in  I«d.  $$.  50.  £.    I-»at, 

PEJIHSKOI,  one  of  the  41  Oovemments  cf 
Iflfiat  ionnerly  a  province  of  Kafan.  It  is  di- 
^  mto  two  provinces ;  namely,  Perm,  the 
^Uof  which  is  of  the  iame  name,  feated  en 
'%^Kamay  where  it  receives  the  Zegochekha, 
VfaLj;.  40.  N.  Lon.  54.  6.  £.  and  Cathtrin- 
f^ttc  capiul  df  which  of  the  fame  name,  is 
jtasot^r  from  the  fource  of  the  river  IDel|  in 
«»;4.  j6.  N.    Lon.  60.  30.  E. 

•PERMUTATION,  n,  /.  [permutation,  Fr. 
^■»»/»i  Lit.]  Exchange  of  one  for  another. 
f^fefmmatioH  of  ntimber  is  frequent  in  langua- 
^  ABwi(7.— Gold  ^^^  filver,  by  their  rarity,  are 
^aiifrGaUy  fitted  for  the  ufe  of  permutation  for 
*^  of  commodities.  Raf, 
'*fo  PERMUTE.  ^.  a.  [petmuto,  LaLUpermw 
h^M  To  exchange. 

^ERMUTER.   ii.  /.   [permutantj  Fr.  from 
P^.]   An  exchanger  j  he  who  permutes. 
I'UNABIACABA*  a  mounuin  of  Brazil,  near 

*  ftitNALLA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  In  Guze- 
■;  3I  miles  8»  of  Surat.  Lon.  7a.  53.  E.  Lat. 
»-3i.N. 

i?tRNAMBUCO.    SecOLi!fDA» 

M  PERNE,  a  town  of  France,  hi  the  dep.  of 

•  Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 

(j.)  P£KNE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
■ftmu  of  Calais. 

HRNEAU,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Livortia,  with 
'^,  near  the  moulh  of  a  river,  fo  named,  35 
•k*  N.  of  Riga.  Lon.  33.  37.  E.  Lat.  58. 
It  N. 

PERKEK,  a  fort  of  Hungary,  la  miles  N.  of 

I)  PEKNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
Jj^  Straits  <^  Calais,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of 
p«S  on  tjie  Clarence ;  17  miles  NW.  of  Arras. 
'*•  «•  31.  E.    Lat.  50.  19.  N. 

•»)PtMiEf.    See  Perwe. 

PEKNIA,  a  town  of  Croatia:  x6  miles  $B.  of 
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•  PERNICIOUS,  ad/,  [permciofus,  JA\.  fer-^ 
nscieux,  Fr.]  *  i.  Mifchievous  in  the  higheA  de- 
gree ;  deftruiftive.— It  would  be  hurtful,  if  not 
pernicious*  Hooker: — 

I  call  yo.i  fervile  minifters. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engendered  battles,  'gainft  a  head 
80  old  and  white  as  this.     Shake/p,  King  Leetr. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accurfcd  in  the  kalendar !  Shakespeare. 
a.  [PerniXf  Latin.J     Quick.    An  ufc  which  I  have 
found  only  in  Milton^  and  which,  as  it  produces 
an  ambiguity,  ought  not  lo  be  imitated.— 
Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pemiciouj  with  one  touch  to  fire.  Miff. 

♦  PERNICIOUSLY,  adv,  [from  jbemicioaj.] 
Deftrudively;  mifchievoufly ;  ruinoufiy.— Some 
pemicioujljf  againft  their  own  coiifcicnce,  hav< 
taught.  Afiham. — 

AU  the  commons 

Hate  him  pemichnjly,  Shctkrfp.  Henry  VIII. 

»  PERNICIOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  pernidom.} 
The  quality  of  being  pernicious. 
*  ♦PERNICITY.».y.  [from  perntjc.]   Swiftncfs|- 
celerity.— Others  are  endued  with  great  pemicity. 
Ray, 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  k  a  little  ulcer, 
occafioned  by  cold  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe> 
and  lips.  It  will  come  on  when  wa^  parts  artt 
too  fuddenly  expofcd  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from 
bcinj  too  coW  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  a  conltder- 
able  warmtlr;  and  has  always  a  tendency  to  gan^ 
grene,  in  which  it  frequently  terminates.  It  mo(t 
commonly  attacks  children  of  a  (anguine  habit  and 
delicate  conftitution ;  and  may  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved by  fuch  remedies  as  invigorate  the  fyftem, 
and  are  capable  of  removing  any  tendency  to  gan«  ' 
grene  in  the  conftitution. 

PERNO  a  town  of  Nyland,  in  Sweden. 

PERNOV,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Rigat 
on  a  river  near  the  Baltic. 

PERNSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Attf- 
tria;  11  miles  NNW.  of  Wolfg.^ng. 

PERON-ffiUS,  in  anatomy,  j  mufcles  <^  the 
peronc  or  fibula.  See  Anatomy,  J  117,  N®  8» 
9,  II. 

PERONE8,  a  fort  of  high  fhoes  which  in  ear- 
ly times  Were  worn  even  by  fenators ;  but  at  laft 
were  confined  to  ploughmen  qml  labourers.  They 
were  very  rudely  formed,  confiiting  only  of  hidei 
undrcfled,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
Virgil  mentions  the  perones  as  worn  by  a  compa- 
ny of  ruflic  foldiers  on  one  foot  only. 

PERONNE,  a  (trong  town  of  FiAnce,  In  the 
dep.  ol  the  Somme  and  Ute  prov.  of  Picardy.  It 
is  called  La  Pucelle,  i.  e.  tfje  Firgin^  becaufe  it  hat 
nev^  been  taken,  though  ottcn  bcfi^gcd.  It  is 
very  ancient.  Th«  Mtrovinpian  kings  had  a  pa- 
lace in  it,  and  Charles  the  Simple  was  imprifoned 
and  died  in  its  caf^k.  Lewis  XI.  was  aifo  tletain- 
ed  in  it,  by  the  D.  of  Bnrgundy,  tiU  he  was  for- 
ced to  fign  a  difadvantageous  treaty.  It  has 
1 7,000  citifiens ;  and  fs  feated  on  the  Somme,  %j 
miic«  S\V.  of  Cambray,  and  80  E.  by  N.  of  Paris. 
Lon.  3.  a.  E.    lAt.  49.  $s*  N. 

(t.)  ♦  PERORATION,  n.  /.  [pcroratio,  Lat.] 
Tnc  conciulion  of  an  oration.-* 

What 
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PER  ( 

•  What  meaii&  this  pafTionate  difcourfc  ? 

,Thi8  peroration  with  fuch  circum (lances  ?  Sbak. 

True  woman  to  the  laft — my  peroration 
'  I  come  to  fpcak  in  fpitc  of  fuft'ocation.    Smart. 

(a.)  PERORATioir  confifts  of  two  parts,  i. 
RecapituUtion ;  wherein  the  fubftancc  of  what 
"WAS  diffuftd  throughout  the  whole  fpcech  is  col- 
le^ed  briefly  and  curibrily,  and  fummed  up  with 
new  force  and  weight.  2.  The  moving  the  paf- 
fioos ;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  that 
the  mafters  of  the  art  call  this  p^rt/e4iej  a feduum^ 
See  Oratory. 

PEROSE,  a  >illage  of  England,  In  Cornwall. 

PEROTIS,  in  botany,  a  genue  of  the  digynia 
ordel-,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  methpd  ranking  under  4th  or- 
der. Gramma.  There  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla 
confifts  of  a  biTalvulargli^me.;  the  valves  are  ob- 
long,  acute,  fomewhat  unequal,  and  germinating 
in  a  ihar^  beard ;  ^t  ha^  three  capillary  ftamina ; 
theanthcrae  irtcumbent;  the  ftyle  capillary,  a^d 
rtortcr  than  the  cojrqUa;  the  ftigma  feathery  and 
divaricated.  The  corolla  ferves  as  a  pcrianthiuro; 
including  a  fmgle  ieed  of  an  oblong  linear  ihape. 
—Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies ;  viy. 

pEROTis  PLUMOSus,  a  native  of  America. 

PEftOUGE,  a  town  of  France,  ki  the  dep.  of 
Ain,  a  mile  W.  of  Meximieui,  and  a  NE.  of 
Montluel.      '   ' 

PEROUSA,  a  tawn  of  the  French  republic,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  fo,  and  Piedm6«tcfe,  16  m.  SW, 
of  Turin. 

PEROUSE,  Johu  Francis  Galaup,  a  celebrat- 
ed^ but  unfortunate  French  navigator  bom  at 
Albi,  in  J74t-  He  entered  early  into  the  marine 
fchool.'and  fcrvcd  5  years  during  the  war.  In 
Oa.  1764,  he  Was  made  enfign,  and  a^cd  in  the 
E.  Indies  from  1765  to  1777.  He  ferved  under 
D'Eftaing  in  the  foJJowing  war,  and  in  1782, 
-waa  appomted  on  th^  difficult  ta(k  of  deftroyiog 
the  Bntiih  fettlemcnts  at  JHudfon's  Bay,  which 
he  accomplifecdi  and  returned  in  1783.'  {n  1785, 
he  was  fent  by  Lewis  Xy\»  with  two  fliips  on  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  but  periftied  with  his  whole 
crews,  having  never  been  heard  of,  fince  he  left 
Botany  Bay,  m  Jan.  1788.  His  voyage  was  pub^ 
li(hed  at  Lond.  1798,  in  3  vohi.  Svo.  nnd  contains 
numerous  important  difcoveries  in  variouiifcitnces. 

♦  To  PERPEND.  1^.  a.  [ptrpendo,  Lat.]  Jo 
weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  coufider  attentively.-*-  • 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus  \ 
Perppid.  Sbak. 

Perpend,  my  princefs  and  give  ear.        Sbaki 
—  Duly  perpend  the  difcoverieff  of  men.  Brown* 

♦  PERPENDER.  «./.  [jperpigne^  Fr.J  A  cop- 
iag  (lone. 

♦  PERPENDICLE.  n.f.  [perpendieulet  Fr.  /^r- 
pendicuhntf  Lat. J  Any  thing  hanging  down  by  a 
ftrait  line.  Via. 

(i.)*  PEK?ENDlCUhAK.adJ.lj,erpend:cuIairef 
Vr, perpendicuiaris,  Latin.]     i.  Crotling  any  other 
line  at  right  angleR.     Of  two  lines  if  one  be  per- 
pendicular, the  other  is  perpendicular  too. — 
If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove. 

Or  in  a  pert)endicidar  they  move  ;  Blaekmore* 
--^The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  angle,  which 
the  linr,  cJcfcribed  by  the  incident  ray,  contains 
with  Xh^  perpendicular  to  the  rcflcding  or  rtfrac- 
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tmg  furfoce  at  the  point  of  incidence.  Netoto^^ 
1.  Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.— Somt  dei 
tine  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  highcft  mouiw, 
tains  to  be  four  miles.  Brotum.  ' 

(a.)  *  Perpendicular',  n./.  A  line  crofiing 
the  horizon  at  right  angles. — Though  the  quann. 
ty  of  water  thus  riflng  and  falling  be  nearly  con- 
ftant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it  varies  in  the  fcveral 
parts  of  the  globe ;  by  reafon  that  the  ?apour« 
float  in  the  atmofphere,  and  are  not  reftored  down 
again  in  a  perpendicular  upon  the  fame  prccife  trad 
of  land.  fVood<ward, 

(3.) Perpendicular,    SeeGEOMETRY, In^, 

•  PERPENDICULARITY,  n.f.  [from  ptri 
djcular.]     The  ftate   of  being  perpendicuiar.- 
Tbe  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  cflVnli 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle ;  the  perpendia 
rity  of  thcfe  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  aoj 
IVatts. 

^  PERPENDICULARLY,  ad-v.  [from  ^ 
dicular.\     i.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  anott 
line  at  right  angles.    2.  In  the  dirciftion  of  a  Arail 
line  up  and  down.^ 

Thou  haft  ^/^i//W/7r/ffa]l'n.  Sbai 

T-Irons  cooled  perpendiculai  Ij^  acquire  a  dircd 
tive  faculty.  irown.-^Shoot  up  an  ^Lmxyi^perperm 
cularlj  it  will  retura  to  your  foot  again.  MortA 
All  weights  most  perpendicular Ij  downward.  /M 

•  PERPEN3ION.  n.f.  [from  perpend.]  Coai 
deration.    Not  in  ufe- — Unto  reafooable /^^J 

Jlom  it  hath  no  place  in  fome  fciences.  Brvwtu 

•  To  PERPETRATE,  v.  a.  [perpetro,  hA.$d 
ipitrer,  Fr.J    i.  To  commit ;  to  adt.    Always  i 

afi  ill  lenfe. — 

I'ts  true  zxiA.  perpetrated  in  our  dayt.     T4I 
'^heie  they  returning  will  to  death  requirCf  1 
Vf\\\  perpetraU  on  them  the  firft  dcfign, 
And  talbe  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  min^  | 

Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  cnmci, 
A  facred  refuge  made.  Dn 

%.  It  is  ufed  by  Butler  in  a  natural  fenfe,  in 
pliance  with  his  vei:fe,  but  not  properly.- 
for  whatfoe'er  we  perpetratep 
We  do  but  row,  we're  Iteer'd  by  fate.    Hm£1 

•  PERPETRATION,  n.  /.  [from  perpetrsk, 
X.  The  adl  of  committing  a  crime. — A  dcfpenfc 
difcontented  afTaifinate  would,  after  the  perpetn 
tiflUf  have  honeAed  a  mere  private  revenge.  H'et^ 
— A  woman,  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  feduccr,  m* 
be  infenfibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  th 
the  moil  violent  ads.  Clarijfa.  %.  A  bad  adioi 
— The  ftrokes  of  divine  vengeance,  always  attca 
%Xi}WO\x%  perpetrations.  K.  Charles. 

(i.)  *  PERPETUAL,  adj.  [perpetuel,  Yr.perfi 

tuust  Latin.]     i.  Never  ceafing;  eternal  with  rt 

fpe^  to  futurity. — Under  the  fame  moral,  a4 

therefore  under  the  fame^i^W^o/iaw.  HofydayA 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  muft  perpetual  be.    \ 

Drjdd 
a.  Continual ;  uninterrupted ;  perennial. — 
Within  thofc  banks  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  tbcir  humid  train. 

MiitoA 
— By  the  mufcular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  0 
the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  on 
oii\\tboAy.  Athutbnpt.  .^.  Perpetual  fcrew.  I 
fcrcw  which  aiils  agaiuft  the  teeth  of  %.  wheel 

aQcl 
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md  contiiraM  its  adioo  without  end. ^^ A  petfffual 
knw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and  the  force  of  a 
fcrfw,  bdng  both  infinite.  IVUkins, 
{%,)  Perpetual  motion.    Sec  Motion,  §  9. 

(>)PEaPETUAL  MOVEMENT.    ScC  MOVEMENT, 

•  PERPETUALLY,  fl^/v.  [from />^r/«a/.]  Con- 
Iwlf;  continually;  inceifantly. — The  numbers 
wtfrpft^ntUy  vaiietl.  Drydtn.—'DoXh  it  not  grow 
mrmddaikrperpetualif  ?  Ne<u/ton.-^Thc  bible 
ks^ perpfijtaify  read  in  churches.  Sivift. 

•  fo PERPETUATE,  v.  fl.  [perpetuery  Vv.per- 
fttih  Lit.]    I.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  preferre 

I  ho  otinAion ;  to  eternize. — Medals,  perpetuate 

ly  ylories  of  her  majefty's  reign.  Aii/ii/bn,—M2n 

asQot  dcriie  any  other  method  (o  likely  to  prc^ 

^^v^ferpetmte  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a 

irT;i3tion.  Forbes,    i.  To  continue  without  cef- 

,  &ioQ  or  intemuilion.^ — A  continued  perpetuated 

,  wicc  from  heaven.  Hammond, 

t     •  PERPETUATION,   n.  f.   [from  perpetuate,] 

J  TW  ad  of  making  perpetxial ;  inceifant  continu- 

■  WKL-Pirpetuation  of  an  ancient  cuftom.  Brown, 

^    •RRPETUITY.  «./.  [perpetuite^  Fr.  perpetw 

jn^  Ut.]    r.  Duration  to  all  ^turity. — God  for 

fffdKtj  hath  cftablifhed  laws.  Hooker, — 

Groin  fo  in  pfrfrtmty,  Sbak.  Cjmbeline, 

Welbould,  ioT  perpetmtjt 
Co  b<nce  in  deW.  Shak,  JVtntir^j  Tale, 

«-K(4iiing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
feibnt  only  to  give  petpetwty  to  that  which  was 
tiitimc  fo  happily  eftablifhed*  Baeon, — There 
^■bfflo  other  a/Turance  of  the  perpetuity  of  this 
,*«i  but  Mviiat  we  have  from  him  that  built  it. 
;J»i«.  1.  Exemption  from  ;  intermilfion  ;  or  cef- 


;W^A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as 
lad*,  and  fo  obtams  a  perpetuHj,  Hoider.—The 
p^l  enjoins  a  conftant  difpolition  of  mind  to 
f^  it  chriftLin  virtues,  not  a  perpetuity  of  ex- 
*J4  joJ  aAion,  Nel/h^.  3.  Something  of  which 
*rp  ii  no  end. — A  prcfent  rcpaft  for  a  perpetuity, 
^  -The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleafure, 
accrues  to  a  mam  from  religion,  is,  that  he 
>f  f5«  the  property,  may  be  alfo  fure  of  the^#r- 
^t.  Snth,— 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
'^Jor  a  ^rr*>etmty  fhould  (Und.  Po*^e, 

^PlGNAN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France, 
^^^•^ the  Eaftem  Pyrcnnees  with  a  ftroog' 
■41  and  an  univcrfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
tt;  oTtr  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge,  part- 
■4 plain,  and  partly  on  a  hill.    Lon.  o.  43.  £. 

•PERPLEX.  aJj.  [ perplex,  ?r.  perp/exuj,  hat.] 
^e;  diflRcult.  Pert*le»ed  is  the  word  in  uie. 
■*  the  foul  dired^s  the  fpirits  is  perplex  in  the 
^.  Olainjilles  Scepfis. 
^'PiifLEx.  -v.  a.  [perplexujt  Lat.]  i.  To 
^  «ith  dmibtful  notions ;  to  entangle ;  to 
*cantious;  to  teafe  with  fufpenfe  or  ambigui- 
t  <*»  diftra^ ;  to  cmbarrafs ;  to  puzzle. — Being 
^^  frr^hxzd  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to 
f^  Pcrfia.  I  Mac^'m,  31.— Themfclves  with 
«>  the  day  and  night  perplex.  Denh.—Uc  pf- 
*»^be  mmd^  of  ^he  fan-  fcx.  Dryden.^V4<  (hall 
'•?*  to  ^fr^x  the  mind.  /:«-><•.— You  f^erpUx 
X^^'i^A  the  reader.  Waterland.  2.  To  make 
***^} .  to  involve  I  to  coapUcate.— 
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Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  <&eif 
wood. '  Milton  m 

We  both  are  involvM 
In  the  fame  intricate  perplext  diftrefs.    Addifon. 
— What  was  thought  obicure,  perpUxed^  will  lie 
open.  Locke,    3.  To  plague ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 
A  fenfe  not  proper,  nor  ufed. — 

How  might  fuch  killing  eyes  perplex,  Granv* 

*  PERPLEXEDLY.  tf4/r.  [from  ^i^iSr*^^.]  In- 
tricately -y  with  involution. 

*  PERPLEXEDNESS.  n.f,  \itom  perplexed,\ 
I.  EmbarralTment ;  anxiety,  a.  Intricacy;  invo- 
lution; difficulty w — Obicurity  and  perplexednefs 
have  fa^en  caft  upon  St  Paul's  Epiftles  frt>m  with- 
out. Locke, 

*  PERPLEXITY,  n,  f,  {perplexite^  Fr.]  i. 
Anxiety ;  diftradion  of  mind. — ^The  fear  of  ium 
ever  (ince  hath  put  me  into  fuch  perplexity,  as  now 
you  found  me.  Sidney, — Perplexity  not  fufferiifg 
them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in 
aphrenfy.  Hooker, — 

In  penfive  plight  and  fad  perplexity,  Spen/er, 
a.  Entanglement;  intricacy.— In  the perplexityf 
his  own  thoughts.  Stillrngjleet, 

*  PERPOTATION.  If./,  [per  Wid  poto^  "Lat,] 
The  a^  of  drinking  largely. 

(i.)  PERQUIMANS,  or  Perquimins,  a  coun- 
ty of  N.  Carolina  in  Edenton  diftrid,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Chowan  county,  and  E.  by  the  Pafquo- 
tank  and  Pafquotank  county.  In  1 795,  it  contain- 
ed 3,561  citizens,  and  1878  flaves. 

(a.)  Perquimans,  or  >  a  river  in  the  above 

(2.)  pERQUiMfNs,  3  <^ounty,  to  which  it 
gives  name. 

(i.)  ♦  PER<JUISITE.  n,f,  [per^Jtw,  Latiij.] 
Something  gained  by  a  place  or  ofiice  over  and  a- 
bove  the  fettled  wages.— 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit,  4 

To  make  my  cream  aiperquijhe.  Widow  and  Cat, 
—The  beft  perqmfites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages 
•  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good,  jlddijon, — 
«^  To  what  your  lawful  perqmjius  amount. 

Sviifim 

(a.)  Perquisite,  in  law,  is  any  thing  gotten 
by  a  man's  own  induftry,  or  purchafed  with  his 
money ;  in  contradiftin<5tion  to  what  dcfcends  to 
him  from  his  father  or  other  anceftor. 

*  PERQUISITED.  adj,  [from  ^rr^W/f /r.]  Sup- 
plied with  perquifites. — 

If  perquijited  varlets  frequent  ftand.     Savage, 

*  PERQUISITION.  «./.  [perquifituj,  Latin.l 
An  accurate  enquiry ;  a  thorough  fcarch.  Ainfuju, 

(i.)  PERRAULT,  Charies,  fon  of  an  advocate 
in  parliament,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  i(>%(t,  Colbert 
chofe  him  fird  clerk  of  the  buildings,  of  which 
he  was  fuperintendant,  and  afterward  made  him 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  under  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft  membersfof  the  academy  of 
the  belles  lettrcs  and  infcriptions,  and  was  recei- 
ved into  the  French  academy  in  167 1.  His  poems 
La  Pe'mture,  and  La  Jiecle  de  Lams  le  Grand,  arc 
well  known.  He  drew  up  clogies  of  great  men  of 
the  1 7th  century,  with  portraits,  and  produced  o- 
other  eftcomed  works. 

(a.)  Perrault,  Claude,  brother  of  Charks, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1613  ;  and  was  bred  a  phyiw 
cian^  though  he  never  pnuitifcd  bul  among  his  re- 
lation^, 
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lations,  friends,  aod  the  poor.  He  excelled  in  ar- 
cbit^^ure,  pjunting,  fculpture,  mathcnialics,  phy- 
AC8, 4nd  all  tbofc  arts  that'  relate  to  deOgning  and 
mechanics.  When  the  academy  of  fcicnces  wa$ 
cftabjifhedf  he  wae  one  of  its  firft  members,  and 
w«B  chieBy  d4i;pended  on  for  mechanics  and  natu- 
ral pbilofopby.  His  works  arc,  A  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  Vitruvius:  Memoira  four  fernj'ir  a  V  Hi/- 
iwre  tmUureUg  dft  Jnimaux^  t<riio,  1676,  with  fi- 
gwne*;  EJfau  Je  Phffiqe,  4  vols  i»mo,  1688  j 
Recueil  des  plufi^un  maclnnes  de  navelU  inventioB, 
jfto,  1700*  &c.    He  died  in  z688. 

(j,  4.)  Pkrrault,  NichoUs,  aod  Peter,  bro- 
f iKfA  of  the  two  laA,  made  thejnieUci  alfo  known 
in  the  literary  world. 

PERREAS.    ScePARiAS. 

PERR£Cy,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of 
Saone  Mid  Loire,  lof  naile*  NW.  of  Charolics. 

PERREUX,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of 
Khone  and  Loire ;  3  milts  E.  ot  Roanne. 

PERRJER3,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Channel ;  8  miles.N.  of  Coutances. 

PERRITIO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  Crate,  in  Caiabria  Citra. 

PERRON,  James  Davy  Du,  a  cardinal,  diftin- 
fuUhed  by  his  Abilities  and  karninif,  born  in  Bern, 
in  1556 ;  and  educated  by  Juhan  l>avy,  hu father, 
a  very  learned  Calvinift.  Philip  Difportes,  abbot 
^  Tyron,  made  him  known  to  Henry  111,  king  of 
France,  who  conceivxid  a  great  c deem  for  him. 
SooM  tune  after  Du  Perron  abjured  Calvinifm, 
and  embraced  the  eccleiiaftical  fun^ion.  After 
the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he  retired  to  the  houfe 
of  Cardinal  de  Bourbo^,  and  t^ok  great  pains  in 
bringing  back  the  Proteftants  \o  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  chiefly  contributed  to  engage  Henry 
.  lY.  to  cliange  his  religion ;  and  that  prince  f«!lat 
him  to  ncgociate  his  recoociliation  to  the  holy  fcc, 
in  which  he  fucceedcd.  Du  Perron  was  confc- 
cn ted  biihop  of  Evnux  while  he  rejided  at 
Rome.  He  was  made  cardinal  in.  1604  by  pope 
Clement  VIU.  at  the  (biicitation  of  Henry  IV.  who 
afterwards  nominated  him  to  the  archbilhopric  of 
Sens.  Ht  alfo  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Card. 
Joyeufe.  in  orc^cr  to  terminate  the  difputes  be- 
tween Paul  V.  and  the  Venetian*.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  161 8.  His  works  were  colkded  after 
his  death,  and  publiflied  at  Paris  in  3  vols,  folio. 

PERROS  GuERic,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep, 
of  the  North  Coafts ;  4i  miles  N.  of  Lannio/i. 

PERROT,  Nicholas,  Lord  of  Ablancourt,  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  born  at  Chalons  in  1606. 
After  fludying  philolbphy  about  3  years,  he  was 
fcnt  to  Paris  to  follow  the  Jaw,  At  18  years  of 
age  he  waa  admitted  advocate  of  parliament,  but 
foon  difcontinucd  his  pradife.  In  1637  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  be 
died  in  1664.     His  works  are  moftly  tranflationc. 

PERRUKE,  Peruk£,  or  Periwig,  was  ancient- 
ly a  name  for  a  long  bead  of  natural  hair;  fucb, 
particularly,  as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjuft- 
ing  and  trimming  of.  The  Latins  called  it  coma; 
whence  part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of 
Gaiiia  Comata,  from  the  long  hair  which  the  iti- 
babitants  wore  as  a  fign  of  freedom.  The  word 
is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled,  buckled, 
and  fcwed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl ;  ancient* 
ly  called  ca{iUamaUum  or  "  falfe  pcnuke.''    The 
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andents  ufed  tsXk  hair,  but  Xhe  ufe  of  penikf$,|ti 
their  prtftnt  mode,  has  not  exifted  %  ccnturic*. 

(i.)  PERRY,  Capt.  Johp,  an  engineer,  whorci 
Tided  long  in  Rufri4,  having  been  recommcndd 
U>  the  C5wr  Peter  while  io  ^Jigland,  as  a  pcrfuj 
capable  of  fcrving  him  on  ^  variety  of  occafigi 
relating  to  his  new  defign  of  eltflbliihiDg  a  ^ec 
making  his  rivcrr-  navigable,  &c..  He  was  aotbi 
of  The  State  of  RuiEa,.i7j6,  8vo,  andAa 
count  of  the  ftopping  of  Qagenl^am  Breach,  1734 
8vo.    He  died  Feb.  11,  i733» 

(aO  Pf&tty,  a  fmaiJ  town  oif  HUntingdonlhiiie, 
the  "pariOi  of  Great  Stoughton. 

(.^)  *  P£Ra V.  «./.  |>o«r^,  Fr.  from^ir^l  Cy( 
made  of  pear?. — Perry  is  the  oext  liquor  id  tf 
after  cyder.  Mortimer^, 

(4.)  PEaav,  the  beil  pe^rs  for  pcrrv  arc  ll 
which  are  moft  tart  and  harih.  Ot  thcfe 
Boibury  pear,  the  3areland  pear,  aod  the 
pear,  are  the  moft  i^iUemed  fpr  perry  in  Wi 
erihire,  and  the  fqua(h  t>ear,  in  Gioucciterlhi 

do  PERSAIN,  a  rivei^  of  AOa,  in  Pegue, 
runs  from  the  Ava»  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

(a.)  PjERSAiN,  a  towii  of  Prgue  on  the  ako 
riv<:r,  X3a  miks  SW.  of  Pegutt»  and  ii«  3S|u! 
Arracan. 

PERSANTE,  a  river  of  Potecrania,  which 
into  the  Baitic,  bcjow  Colbei'g* 

PERSCHLJNG,  a  town  and  river  of  Aui 
The  river  runs  into  the  Danube,  3  miles 
Tuln. 

♦  To  PERSECUTE,  v. «.  iperfeatter,  Fr. 
ftcutuu  Lat.J     I.  To  harafs  wHh  penalties j 
purfue  with  valignity.  It  is  generally  ufed  of; 
nalties  inflided  for  opinions.-^!  per/ectUfdXm 
unto  the  death.  ASi^  wu  4.     2.  To  purfoc 
repeated  ads  of  vengeance  or  enouty.-* 
Relate, 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaVn 

To  perjecuu  fo  brave,  lo  juft  a  man  ! 
3.  To  importune  much  :  as,  h^perficuta 
daily  folicitation^. 

(i.}*PERSECUTlON.if./.  [perfecutum^Tu 
/fcuiiot  JUat.  from  p/r/fcuf^.]     i.  The  djQi  or 
tice  of  perfecuting.-^The  Jews  raifed  /< 
againff  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled 
jWj  xiii.  50. — Ht  endeavoured   to  prepMf| 
charge  for  the  reception  of  tlic  impending 
€uticn,  PelL'^ 

Heavy  per/ecution  fhall  arifc* 
— Thofe  who  hvcd  in  the  ages  cf  ptrfetutian, 
4ifon.    a.  The  ft  ate  of  being  pcrfecuted. 
necks  are  under  perftattion*  Lam.  ▼.  5. — CI 
fortitude  and  paticjice  had  their  opportui 
times  of  adlidion  and  per/ccuu^n,  Spr4>t$. 

(i.)p£RSECUTiON,  in  amore  retrained  fc 
the  fuiftfrings  of  Cbriltians  on  account  oft!; 
ligion.  Hiitoriaos  uAially  reckon  ^en  generatj 
fecutions,  the  6rft  of  which  was  under  the  < 
ror  Nero,  31  years  after  our  I»ord'9  afcei 
when  that  emperor  having  fet  (ire  to  the  ci^ 
Rome,  threw  the  odium  of  that  execrable  a 
on  the  ChriftianK,  who  under  that  preleooc 
wrapped  up  in  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts»  and 
ried  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  other*  were 
ed,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecoud 
der  Dortitian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  pei 
lion,  St  Joha  the  ^(^le  wi«  (tnl  tp  \)ic  \\ 

P. 
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htmos.  In  order  to  be  cmploTed  in  digrging  in  the 
riacs.  Tfie  third  bcgAn  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 
jn,  ID  tbe  yMr  looi  and  was  carried  on  with 
ptat  TToltncc  for  fcveral  yt- ars.  The  fourth  was 
ttfcr  Antoninus  thephilofopher,  when  the  Chrif- 
tiBirfrebanilhed  from  their  houfes,  forbidden 
toiov  their  heads,  reproached,  beaten,  hurried 
iliphcr  to  place,  plundered,  imprifoned,  and 
IibI  The  fifth  began  in  the  year  197,  under 
Itwperor  Sevtnis.  The,  fixth  began  with  the 
of  the  emperor  Maxiininus  in  235,  The 
h,  which  wa3  the  moft  dreadful  perfecu- 
Ihat  had  ever  been  known  in  the  churqh,  be- 
iu  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
"mwhen  the  Chriftiana  were  in  all  places 
from  their  habitations,  dripped  of  their 
tormented  with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth 
in  the  year  257,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
of  the  emperor  Valerian.  The  ninth  w.is 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  A.  JD.  274  j  but  this 
raconfiderable  :  and  the  tenth  began  in 
IJ*  year  oi  Dioclefian,  A.  D.  303.  In  this 
"  perfecution,  which  lafted  ten  years,  hou- 
with  Chrinians  were  fet  on  fire,  and 
droves  were  tied  together  with  ropes,  and 
iJntothefea.  See  ToLtRATiON. 
*FERSECUTOR.  n.  /.  \perfecuteur,  Fr.  from 
^.j  One  who  haraifcs  others  with  continu- 
ifcSgoity.— 

Againfl  fnch  cruelties 
inward  confolations  rccompcns'd ; 
oft  fupported  fo,  as  fliail  amaze 
proudcft  perfecutors.  Milton, 

became  a  cruel  perficutor.  Savtfi, 
^S,  the  dcfctnd.ints  of  a  colony  of  an- 
ftrfiaru,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Su- 
rf in  the  vicinity  of  thofe  cities,  when  their 
cwatry  was  conquered  iioo  years  ago  by 
w^ctan  Arabs.  They  arc  a  gentle,  quiet, 
wduftrious  people,  loved  by  the  Hindoos, 
^tioir  in  great  harmony  among  themfvlves. 
twiequeuce  is,  that  they  multiply  exceed- 
•hilft  their  countrymen  in  the  province  of 
"  arc  vifibly  diminilliing  under  the  yoke  of 
ometan  Perfians. 

£POLIS,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia, 

in  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Long.  84.  now  in 

Iwt  remarkable  for  the  moft  magnificent 

"  of  a  palace  or  terr.pie  that  are  to  be  found 

It  the  world.— This  city  flood  in  one  of 

plains  in  Perfia,  being  18  or  19  leagues 

,  and  in  fome  places  two,  in  fome  four, 

*  others  fix  leagues  in  breadth.    It  is  water- 

ilbe  great  river  Araxes,  now  Bcndemir,  and 

Rttititudc  of  rivulets  befides.    Within  the 

of  this  plain,  there  were  between  1000  and 

t^ges,  without  reckoning   thofe   in   the 

f.  all  adorned  with  picalant  gardens,  and 

nth  Ihady  trees.  They  arc  now  the  fheU 

heafts  and  birds  of  prey. 

'ES,  the  iaft  king  of  Macedonia.  See  Ma* 

}  18,  and  19. 

Severance.  «.  /  [^o'H'^r««f^,  Pn 

^^^»^k^  Lat.     This  word  w\s  once  impro- 

*?cnted  on  the  fecond  fyllable*]      1.  Per- 

"  n  jny  defign  or  attempt ;    fteadinefs  in 

;  cooftancy  in  progrefs.    It  is  applied  a-» 

.«o?oodaiidill.-*  . 

^«i.X\UPAaTL 
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The  kinR-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  per/In)* ranee,  mercy,  lowlinefa.     ^bak* 

Perftfwraiuce  keeps  honour  bright.  Skak, 

— ^They  hate  repentance  more  than  purfex^eranci 
in  a  fault.  Kin^  CbarUs. — Wait  the  feafons  of  pro- 
vidence with  patience  and  perff^'france,  V EJlr. — • 
Patience  and  perfn^rance  overcome  the  greateft 
difficulties.  Clartjfa. — 

And  perfeverance  with  his  batter'd  (hield. 

Brookf* 
2.  Continuance  in  a  (late  of  grace.— We  place  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to  rule  and  reign  in 
the  whole  work  of  convcrfion,  per/rveranct^  and 
falvation.  Hammond. 

(2.)  Perseverance,  in  theology^  a  comtinu- 
ance  in  a  ftatc  of  grace  to  a  ftate  uf  giory.  Ahout 
this  fubjed  there  has  bften  much  contiovt-rfy  in 
the  Chriftlan  church.  Ail  divines,  except  Unita- 
rians, admit,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a  ftate  of 
grace  without  the  co-operation  of  the  fpirit  of 
God  ;  but'  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  differ 
widely  as  to  the  nature  of  this  co-operation.  The 
former,  at  leafl  fuch  as  call  themfelves  the  true 
difciples  of  Cai'vin,  believe,  that  Itiofc  who  are 
once  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  can  ne- 
ver fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in  mortal  fin.  The 
Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  coirteiid,  that  the 
whole  of  this  life  is  a  ftate  of  probation ;  that 
without  the  grace  of  God  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  good ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  afiifts,  but  does  not 
overpower  our  natural  faculties;  and  that  a  nian^ 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  may  refift,  grieve,  and  e- 
ven  quench  the  fpirit.     See  ThfolocJy. 

*  PERSE VERANT.  adj.  [per/e-.^crant,Vt.per^ 
JeveranSi  Lat.]     Perfifting  ;  conftant.  Ainfujortb, 

*  To  PERSEVERE.  1;.  n.  [perfe-Jem,  Lat./>^r-» 
Severer^  Fr.    This  word  was  anciently  accented 

lefs  properly  on  the  fecond  fyllable.]  To  perfift 
in  an  attempt  \  not  to  give  over ;  not  to  quit  the 
defign.-* 

But  in  her  pride  fhe  ^olOx  peffc^vefe  ftill. 

Spcnfcfi 
Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happinefs,  and  per/e'vere  upright  I  Milton* 
Thus  beginning,  thus  we  peffevere,    Dryden^ 
-^-To  perfevf re  in  any  evii  courle,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life.  IVnke. 

*  PERSEVERINGLY.  adv.  [from  per/rvere.] 
With  peri'evcrance. 

(i.)  PERSEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  pf" 
Jupiter  by  Danae,  the  daughter  of  K.  Acrifius^ 
See  AcRisius  and  Danae.  Many  miracles  are 
related  of  this  hero,  by  the  poets*  Having  en* 
gaged  to  bring  the  head  of  Mcdulato  Polyde^es, 
K.  of  Scriphos,  who  had  educated  him,  Minerva 
gave  him  her  ihield,  Mercury  lent  him  his  winga 
and  caduceus,  with  his  dagger  made  of  diannondsi 
called  herfei  and  Piufo  lent  him  his  helmet,, 
which  rendered  him  inviftblc*  Thus  equipped, 
Perfeus  flew  through  the  air,  vifitcd  the  Grai^, 
and  their  fiftcrs  the  GorGons  ;  Icilled  Medusa, 
and  brought  away  her  head  }  gave  birth  fo  Pe- 
gasus and  Ckryju9r  from  her  blood  ;  turned  the 
giant  Atlas  into  a  mountain  by  a  fight  of  her 
head )  killed  the  fea  moniter  that  was  going  to 
devour  Andromeda}  married  that  piincefs| 
changed  her  uncle  Plitneus  and  his  troops,  who 
were  going  to  carry  her  off  from  him,  into  ftones  \ 
£  e  acd 
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and  made  the  fame  met^morpholis  ooon  Poiy 
dedteswhen  he  was  coing  to  ravijh  Dahae.  Hav. 
in;;  afterwards  killed  his  grandfather  Acrifuis  ac- 
cidentally, by  throwing  a  quoit,  be  refufed  to 
furceed  him  in  the  throne  of  Arpos,  and  exchan- 
ged it  for  that  of  Tirynthus :  a*^ter  which,  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mycenar,  of  which'  he  became 
king,  and  where  he  and  hi«^  pofterity  reigned  for 
joo  years.  He  flourilhtd,  according  to  moft 
chronologifts,  in  1348  B.  C.  but,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newtovi,  only  in  1028. 

(2.)  Perseus,  in  aftronomy.  Sec  Astrono- 
MV,  §  548. 

(j.)  Perseus.  See  Mackdon,  §  ig,  19.  This 
unfortunate  monarch  left  a  daughter  and  2  fons, 
Philip  and  Alexander.  The  latter  was  bred  a 
carpenter,  but  having  acquired  fon>e  learning,  be- 
came fecretarv  to  the  Senate  of  Rome. 

PERSHORE,  a  town  of  Worcelterlhire,  on  the 
Avon,  9  miles  ESE.  of  Worcefter,  and  102  WNW. 
of  London.  It  has  300  houfes,  and  markets  on 
Tuef.  and  Sat.     Lon.  i.  44.  W.  Lat.  52.  4.  N. 

(i.)  .PERSIA,  a  mod  ancient  and  celebrated 
empire  of  Art.?,  extendmg^  in  length  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxes  to  that  of  the  Indus,  about 
J  840  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Oxus,  to  the 
Perfian  gulph,  about  1080.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  th«  Oxus,  and  motrnt 
Cflucafiifi ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Great  Mogul  5  on  the  S.  by  the  Per- 
fian gulph  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior.  We 
learn  from  Sir  William  Jones,  that  Perfia  is  the 
name  of  only  or.e  province  of  this  extenfive  em- 
pire, which  by  the  prefcnt  natives,  jnd  all  the 
learned  Mujfuhiam  who  refide  in  the  Britiih  terri- 
tories in  India,  is  called  Iran.  It  has  been  a  yrac- 
ticc  common  in  all  ages  to  denominate  the  whole 
of  a  country  from  that  part  of  it  with  which  we 
are  bed  acquainted ;  and  hence  have  the  Euro- 
peans agreed  to  call  Iran  by  the  naxrte  of  that  pro- 
vince of  which  Sbiraci7  is  the  capital :  See  Siii- 
R.AUZ.  The  fame  learned  writer  is  confident  that 
Iran,  or  t^irfia  in  its  largeft  extent,  eompreheud- 
€d  within  its  outline  the  lower  Afia,  which,  fay* 
lie,  was  unquef\ioi>ably  a  part  of  the  Perfian^  if 
not  of  th<;  old  AlTynan  empire. 

(2.)P£RSIA,  ANCIENT  N  AWES  AND  FIRST  SET- 
TLEMENT OF.  "the  moft  ancient  name,  howe- 
ver, of  this  country,  was  that  of  Eiam^  or,  as 
fome  write  liyjElam^  from  Elam  the  fon  ot  Shem, 
from  whbm  its  firfl"  inhabitants  arc  defcended. 
Herodotus  calk  its  inhabitants  Cephenes  ;  and  in 
very  ancient  times  the  people  are  faid  to  have 
called  themfelves  Artm^  and  the  country  where 
they  dwelt  Arttta.  In  the  bm)ks  of  Daniel,  Ef- 
dras,  &c.  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars^  Pka- 
rain  or  Fdrsy  whence  the  modern  name  of  Perfia  ; 
liut  whence  thofe  nanoeff  have  been  dt rived,  is 
now  uncertain.  That  Perfia  was  originally  peo-* 
pled  by  Elam  the  fon  of  Shem,  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally admitted  ;  but  the  ancient  hiftory  of  thig 
diftinguiihed  empire  is  very  little  known.  The 
firft  Perfian  empefor  of  whom  any  thing  is  known 
tvith  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great  Cyrus, 
although  it  is  evident  that  a  tfowcrful  monarchy 
had  fnbfiftcd  in  Iian  for  ages  before  the  acceffion 
of  tbdt  hero^  that  this  mointrcby  was  call<;d  the 
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Mahehidlan  dynafty ;  and  that  it  was  in  fad  Ih: 
oldcft  monarchy  in  the  world. 

(3.)  Persia,  climate  asd  sEAsbKs  of.  Tlw 
air  and  climate  of  this  country,  confidering  the 
great  extent  thereof,  cannot  but  be  very  different, 
accordmg  to  the  fituation  of  its  fcvcral  parts; 
fonr>e  being  frozen  with  cold,  wbilft  othtrs  art 
burnt  with  heat  at  the  (ame  tkne  of  the  year. 
The  air,  wherever  it  is  cold,  is  dry ;  but  where 
it  is  extremely  hot,  it  is  fometimes  moift.   Allt 
long  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  from  W.lo 
E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indr»s,  the  heat  for  four 
months  is  fo  txcefllve,  that  even  the  natives,  un- 
able to  bear  it,  are  forced  to  quit  their  houfc^ 
and  retire  to  the  mountains;  fo  that  fuch  as  trai 
vel  in  thcfe  parts  at  that  feafon,  find  none  rntU 
villages  but  wretched  poor  qreatures,  left  thc« 
to  watch  the  cffetb  of  the  rich,  at  the  cxpcnct 
then-  own  health.    The  extreme  heat  of  the 
as  it  is  infupportable,  fo  it  makes  it  prodigii 
uuwholcfome ;   ftrangcrs  frequently  failing 
there,  and  feldom  efcaping.    The  eaftern  proi 
cesof  Ptrfia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  borders 
Tartary,  arc  fubjed  to  great  heats,  though 
quite  fo  unwholcfome  as  on  the  cuafts  ifA  the 
dian  Ocean  and  the  Perfian  Guiph ;  bat  in 
northern  provinces,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Caf 
Sea,  the  heat  is  full  as  great,  and,  being  altci 
with  moifture,  as  unwholefomc  as  on  the  c< 
before  mentioned.    From  Odtober  to  May,tl 
fs  no  country  in  the  world  more  pleafant  tl 
this ;  but  the  people  carry  indelible  marks  of 
malign  infTuence  of  their  fommers,  looking 
a  faint  yellow,  and  having  neither  ftreogtk 
fpiritr ;  though,  about  the  end  of  April,  tbef 
bandon  their  houfes,  and  retire  to  the  mount  ' 
which  are  15  or  .■^o  leagues  from  the  fca, 
this  moifinefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thefe  paitt*, 
reft  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  (ky  being 
fcdtly  ferene,  and  hardly  fo  much  as  a  clood 
to  fly  therein.    Though  it  icklom  rains,  the 
admits  of  mitigation  ;  for  in  the  night,  when 
is  not  a  cloud  to  be  fecn,  and  the  A^y  is  fo 
and  the  (lars  afford  a  (Irong  light,  a  brifk 
fprings  up,  which  lafts  until  within  an  hev^. 
the  morning,  and  gives  a  refrefhing  cooli 
the  air.    The  feafons  in  genera!,  and  part' 
in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  happen  tbiM: 
winter,  beginning  in  November,  and  lafting  ttl 
March,  is  very  Oiarp  and  rude,   attended  wi 
froft  and  fnow ;  which  laft  defcends  in  great  flal 
on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  the  plain?.   % 
climate  of  Shirauz,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Prop 
is  reprefentcd  by  a  traveller  who  lately  vifited, 
as  one  of  the  mofi  agreeable  in  th.  world,  thtl 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  feldom  felt.  4. 
Shirauz.    The  great  dryncfs  of  the  air  excfl| 
Perfia  from   thunder  and  earthquakes.    Id 
ipring,  indeed,  there  fometimes  tails  hail ;  \ 
as  the  harvcft  is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  i 
a  great  deal  of  mifchief.    The  rairkbow-  is  fcW 
feen  in  this  country,  becanfe  there  rife  not  J 
pours  enough  to  form  it  \  but  in  the  night  tbi 
arc  feen  rays  of  light  (hooting  througji  the  finj 
ment,  and  followed  as  it  were  by  a  train  of  fowl 
The   winds,    however  briik,   feldom   fwell  ip 
ilorma  or  tcmpeft^s ;  but  tbi. y  arc  fometimct  pj 
fonoQs  and  infectious  on  the  Ibcres  of  the  Qolp 
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MrTjtfmJCT  Cijrs,  that  at  Ootnbroon  people  of- 
l  n  find  tbcmfelvct  ft  ruck  by  a  fouth  wind,  in  fuch 
i  manffertlut  they  cry,  I  hum!  and  immediately 
ftil  down  dead.  M.  ti  Brun  tells  us,  that  he  was 
durtd  while  he  was  there,  thai  the  wc^ithcr  was 
(cLtinxs  (o  exceffitely  hot  a»  to  melt  the  feala 
i^utrrs.  Al  this  timt!  the  people  go  in  their 
Clio,  ind  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold 
••r;  and  fooie  even  \'ic  fcvcral  hours  naked  in 
ttrviter.  Among  ibc  inconvcni^nceB  confc- 
4«a:  firjm  this  malign  difpofition  of  the  air,  one 
rfttt  moil  terribic  is  the  ent;endering,  in  the 
«a*ind  Icgf  a  kind  of  long  fmall  worms,  which 
j  OM  be  ritraded  without  great  danger  of 
I  ktJkiaj  tbero ;  upon  which  a  mortification  cn- 
I  fai. 

(4.)PrtsrA,  GOTERKMSNT  OF.  Porfia  18  an 
*3*ute  monarchy,  the  lives  and  eftates  of  the 
p9^  ocing  entirely  it  the  difpofa;  of  their 
«wt.  The  king  ha«  no  council  eflablilhed,  but 
i^lMM  by  fuch  miniRert  as  are  moft  in  fevour; 
'  M  Ac  refo!utton«  taken  among  the  women  of 
■?L^"  frequently  defeat  the  beft  laid  dtfigns, 
fWoown  it  hereditary,  eitcluding  only  the  fe- 
^■4&  The  foiif  of  a  daut^hter  arc  allowed  to 
jM.  The  laws  of  Perfia  ejccludc  the  blind 
p>»  the  throne ;  which  w  the  reafon  th^t  the 
gwij  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  all  the 
■^  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
'T,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally 
Bimber  of  wives,  which  it  would  be  death 
U»Jo«t,  befides  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the 
INMwdance  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  evert 
Wfieddent;  wherefore,  when  he  travels,  no- 
*jr»en  to  all  men  to  quit  the  road,  nay  their 
'""H  Jmd  to  retire  to  a  great  diilance.  The 
»mftern  called  the  amaetdotdet^  which  fig- 
tke  diredor  of  the  empire,  and  alfo  wmer 
» the  great  fopporter  of  the  empire :  as  he 
ahioft  fu (tains  the  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
r«fioo.  This  minifter's  chief  ftudy  it  to 
his  mafter,  to  fecMre  to  himfelf  an  afcend- 
drer  his  mind,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may 
fc»ni  any  uneafinefs'  or  umbrage.  With  this 
be  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol  him 
ill  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
•eil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  o- 
fca  ryes,  or  difcover  him  thc.weaknefs  of  the 
-  He  takes  particular  care  to  keep  the  king 
'^  ignorance,  to  hide  firom  him  all  unwel- 
"■  acwi;  and  to  exalt  immoderately  every  ad- 
St  he  obtains  over  his  enemies.  In  like  man- 
tte  mferior  officers  and  governors  of  provin- 
caploy  ^  the  means  in  their  power  to  fecurc 
\¥^  minifter's  favour.  There  is  a  gradation 
Jjoli&n  and  flavcry,  down  from  the  prime 
to  the  lowefl  retainer  to  the  court,  or  de- 
ot)  the  government.  Children  arc  iixaxt" 
»  ?cHia  required  by  the  king  to  cut  off  the 
tod  nofc,  and  cren  to  cut  the  throats  of  their 
'  •  ind  thefc  Orders  cannot  be  obje^ed  to, 
'erfdaogering  their  own  lives.  Indeed  their 
^and  nercenarinefs  arc  fuch,  that  they 
^i»clrate  fuch  atrocious  devds  without  the 
^^cniple,  when  they  have  a  promifc  of  pof- 
**»^  their  pofts.  The  prime  mioiders,  notwith- 
^  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
-" "'       continue  in  their  employments 
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during  life.  Next  to  the  prime  minifttr  are  the 
nadir^  or  grand  mafler  of  the  houfchold ;  the 
mebtert  or  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  is  always 
a  wujtc  eunuch  ;  the  mirakbor  bajhe%  or  mafler  of 
the  horfc ;  the  mir-Jhakarhrgf^i^  or  great  huntfrnan 
and  taiconer;  the  divanbcgjit  or  chief  juftice,  to 
whom  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  deroga,  or 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every  town ;  the 
nfacka-ntevicZf  or  recorder  of  events,  or  tirft  f  cre- 
tary  of  ftatc  ;  the  muJtau/h-eUifunaleckt  or  mafter 
of  the  accounts  and  finances  uf  the  kingdom;  the 
nutnesbumbafiyesy  or  the  king's  chief  phyficians; 
\\^^  Jhickaia-Jihajhii  or  infpc(5or  c>f  the  palace*  and 
regulator  of  rank  at  court;  and  the  khans,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  under  whom  are  other 
governors,  called  joltansy  appointed  a^^o  by  the 
king.  Civil  matters  aiv  all  determined  by  the 
cazi,  and  ecclefiaflical  ones  (particularly  divor- 
cer) by  the  Jheickel'/ciltfumt  or  head  of  the  faith  ; 
an  officer  anfwering  to  the  mufti  among  the 
Turks ;  under  him  are  thtjlneck-elyfelomt  and  w- 
di,  who  decide  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and 
make  all  contract,  teftaroentti,  and  other  public 
deeds,  being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the 
principal  towns;  and  next  to  thcfc  arethe/>/c;^ 
narrutii  or  diredors  of  the  prayers;  and  the  fnoulr 
lahsy  or  doctors  of  the  law.  Juftice  is  carried 
on  in  Pcrfia  in  a  very  fummary  manner;  the  fen- 
tence  being  always  put  into  execution  on  the 
the  fpot.  Theft  is  generally  puniihvd  with  the 
lofs  of  nofc  and  ears;  and  high-way  robbery,  by 
ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  (;riminai,  in  which  fi- 
tu.ition  he  is  cxpoled  upon  a  gibbet  in  one  of  the 
moft  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  left  until 
he  expires  in  torment.  There  is  no  nobility  iq 
Perfia,  nor  is  any  refped  Oiown  to  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  family,  except  thofe  who  are  of  their 
great  prophet  or  patriarchs;  but  every  man  i^ 
efteemed  according  to  the  pod  he  ponTeifes ;  and 
when  he  is  difmiifed,  helofes  his  honour,  and  he 
is  no  longer  diftinguiihed  from  the  vulgar. 

(5.)  Persia,  histohv  of,  from  Cyrus's 
BIRTH  TO  HIS  DEATH.  Cyrus  is  Celebrated  both 
by  iacred  and  profan^  hittorians ;  but  the  latter 
are  at  no  fmall  variance  concerning  his  birth  and 
accefllon  to  the  Uik-one.  The  ftories  told  by  He- 
rodotus, of  AsTYAGKs,  the  laft  king  of  the 
Medes,  being  alarmed  by  his  dreams ;  of  his  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  their  fulfilment,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  Mandape,  to  a  mean  Pcrlian ; 
of  his  afterwards  ordering  his  grandfon  Cyrus  to 
be  murdered ;  of  his  prdervation  by  Hari)agU8, 
and  of  Aftyages's  barbarous  revenge  by  murder- 
ing Harpagus^s  fon,  and  fer\'ing  up  his  mangled 
limbs  to  Harpagus  at  a  dinner ;  and  of  Harpagiu 
confpiring  with  Cytus  to  dethrone  his  grand-fa- 
ther ;  with  Aftyages's  dcpolition  and  imprifonment, 
have  all  very  much  the  air  of  a  fiible.  According 
to  Xcnophon,  Cyrus  was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes 
king  of  Perfia,  and  Mandanc  the  daughter  of  Af- 
tyages  king  of  Media.  He  was  boiti  a  year  after 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane.  He 
lived  till  the  age  of  11  with  his  parents  in  Perfia, 
bein^  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  cxcrcifes.  At 
this  age  be  was  taken  to  the  court  of  ilftyages, 
where  he  refided  four  yeais ;  when  the  revolt  of 
the  Medes  and  Pcrfians  from  the  3ab%'lonians  hap. 
E  c  a  pened. 
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■pened.  See  Babylonia,  {  i.  Wliile  Cyrus  was 
employed  in  the  Babylonifn  war,  before  he  attack- 
ed the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all  the  nations 
of  Alia  Minor.  The  moft  formidable  of  thcie 
were  the  Lydians,  whofc  king  Croesus  affcm- 
blcd  a  very  numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the 
other  nations  in  that  part  of  Afia,  as  well  Jis  of 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Thraciahs.  This  vaft 
army,  confining  of  410,0.00  meni  Cyrus  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Thymbra,  and  next  day  took  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia.  (See  Croesus,  apd  Lydia.) 
After  the  conaueit  of  Sardi^,  Cyrus  turned  his 
arms  againft  Babylon  which  he  reduced  as  related 
)inder  Babylonia,  J  a.  Having  fettled  the  ci- 
vil government  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and 
reftored  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  (See  Jews, 
i  3.)  Cynis  took  a  review  of  all  his  forces,  whi«;h 
he  found  to  conlift  of  600,000  foot,  120,000  hoije, 
and  51000  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  With 
thefc  he  extended  his  dominion  all  over  the  n,^- 
tions  to  the  confines  of  Fthiopia,  and  to  the  Red 
Sea ;  after  which  he  continued  to  reign  peaceably 
over  his  vaft  empire  till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  A-  A.  C.  529.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the 
Perfian  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
iEgean  Sea.  On  the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Kuxine  artd  Cafpian  Seas,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ethio- 
pia and  Arabia.  That  monarch  kept  his  relidence 
for  the  ftfven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  bf  reafon 
of  the  ijrarrnth  of  that  climate ;  three  months  in 
the  fprjng  he  fpent  at  Sufa,  and  two  at  Ecbatan 
during  the  heat  of  fummtr. 

(6.)     PfeRSlA,     HISTORY    OF,     FROM     CYRUS's 

DEATH  ro  THAT  Of  Cambyses.  Cyrus  on  his 
death-bed  appointed  his  fon  Camhyf|ps  to  fiicceed 
him  in  the  empire ;  and  to  his  other  fon,  Smcrdia, 
he  gave  feveral  cortfiderable  governments.  The 
new  monarch  immediately  fet  about  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt ;  \yhich  he  accom'plifhed  in  the  manner 
relate<l  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  (Sec  Eg y  pt, 
§  10.)  Having  reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next 
refolved  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians 
Hamiiionians,'  and  Ethiopians.  But  he  was  ob- 
liged to  drop  the  flrft  bf  thefe  entei  prizes,  for 
want  t4  Ihips.  And  in  attempting  to  cfofe  the 
defert  Againll  the  Litter,  he  loft  the  greater  part 
of  an  imntenfe  army,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Thebejf.  Through  jealoufy  of  his  brother 
3merdiB,  he  had  cauied  him  to  be  murdered,  bot 
duriil^  his  abftnce  on  this 'expedition,  a  maj^ian, 
Who  greatly  refenibled  Smerdis  in  looks,  ali'umed 
the  name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  raifed  a  re- 
bellion againft  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hated 
for  his  cruelty.  Haitening  home  tb  fupprcfs  this 
revolt,  his  fword  accidentally  wounded  him  in  the 
thigh,  which  occalioned  his  death, 

(7.)  Persia,  history  of,  from  Cambyses!s 
PEAi  H  TO  thatofSmeiidis  Magus.  Tho'Cim- 
byfes  had  on  his  death-bed  informed  (he  nobles  i^f 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  that  the  p^rfon  who 
had  iifurped  the  government  was  an  impolter,  yet 
they^ave  ho  credit' to  his- aftur^nces.  SmerdiS 
the  magian  was  allowed  to  take  poflefTion  of  the 
throne  in  peace,  and  comfrienced  his  reign  vtfry 
popularly.  The-  impofitjoh  was  however  foon 
deteded,  the  falfe  Smerdis  having  formerly  lotk 
his  cars.;  the  perfon  whohad  killed  the  true  Smer- 
d is  publicly  confeflld  his  crime ;  a  confederacy 
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of  fcvcn  princip?!  lords  was  formed  agiitftthi 
ufurper,  and  he  and  his  brother  Patuithe 
were  flain,  after  a  reign  of  pnly  8  months.  No 
were  they  the  only  fufferers.  The  mob  fell  up^* 
the  magi,  and  made  a  general  mallacrc  of  thm 
the  memory  of  which  was  kept  up  long  atttr,  b 
an  anniverfary  feftival,  called  ^^agophonia. 
(8.)  Persia,  history  of,  from  Darius  1 

ACCESSION    TO    that    OF    XeRXES.     Sui  Ot  0 

noble  conspirators  haying  dcienniutd  to  chook 
king  from  among  thcmftlves,    by  rqiaiiing  c 
horfe-b^k  to  a  particular  fpot,  and  bcfto^ingtl 
cro>vn  on  him  whofe  horie  firft  ueighcd,  Darii 
the  fon  of  Hyftafpcs  governor  Of  Sula  was  put 
poflcinon  of  this  dignity,  by  the  lagacity  of  I 
groom.    He  was  elc^fted  king  of  Pcrfia  in  thcyc 
522  B.  C.    Immediately  after  his  acccflion,  ] 
prilmoted  the  t>thtr  fix  confpirators  to  llwl 
employments  in  the  kingdom,  marrie4  tbci 
daughters  of  Cjtus,  Atoiia  and  Artyftona,! 
mys  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  and  1| 
dyma  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  tletefl 
the  impofture  of  the  magian.     He  then  dha^ 
the  whole  empire  into  ao  fitrapies  or  goycmiMj 
and  appointed  a  governor  over  each  divition,(ao 
ing  them  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.    U« 
Darius,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jcru&k 
which  had  been  obftrM(fted  by  CainbyfesandSm 
dis,  went  on  fucccfsfully,   and  the  Jcwifli  I 
wafc  entirely  reftored.    The  raoft  rcmarkal 
Darius's  other  tr^ufaiflions  were  his  cipediUi 
gainft  Babylon  ;  againft  Scythia,  India,  and  " 
The  expedition  againft  Babylon  took  phce  Ar> 
517.    The  inhabitants  of  that  city  hiving  ' ' 
a  ftock  of  provifion  for  Icveral  years,  and ' 
all  the  old  people  and  children,  ai»d  thofc 
they  confidered  unntcelfary,  (hat  themfcl 
and  withftaod  the  liege  of  Darius  and  all  his 
for  a  year  ahd  8  •  months,  and  would  mt 
bahly  have  fucceeded  in  tui'.g  them  out 
Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius's  generals,  having 
his  own  nofe  and  ears,  pcHuaded  them 
been  thus  barbaroufly  treated  by  the  mi 
and  was  defirous  of  revei^ge  ;  fo  they  int 
him  the  guard  of  the  city,  which  he  dclivci 
to  the  Perfians.    Daiius  beat  down  the  w; 
that  metropolis  to  the  height  of  50  c\ibits 
of  the  moft  a<ftive  in  the  rebellion  were  in)] 
the  reft  pardoned.    After  the  redudion  of 
Ion,  Darius  undertook  a  Scythian  cxptdition, 
ted  againft  thofe  natiohs  which  lie  bet\vc< 
Danube  and  tbe  Tanais.    Jn  this  however  he 
not  fo  fortunate.    He  led  700,000  inen  into 
thia,  but  the  inhabitants,   too  wife  to  oppa 
vaft  an  army  in  the  field,  retreated  before 
waftjiig  the  country  as  they  fled.     Seeing  the 
minent  danger  his  army  were  ia  of  peoihiBj 
want,  he  be^^an  his  r.ctrxat  which  he  eftected' 
the  lofs  of  the  old  and  fick,  whom  he  left  "^^ 
him.     India  however  ftlt  and   fubmittrd 
prowefs  of  his  army.    (See  India,  §  3) 
dnced  that  lirge  country,  and  made  it  a  pi 
of  the  i'rriiin  empire,  dr^iwiog  lro{n  thea 
annual  tribute  of  360  talents   of  gold.    Fo 
ac<^ant  of  his  expedition  to   Greece,  fte 
tica,  §  II.    The  ill  fuccefa  which  attended 
here,  however,  was  fo  far  fVom  m^iking  him  I 
the  cnterprife,  that  it  ouly  made  him  the  ? 
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JBicnton  rtdudn^  the  Grecians ;  and  he  rcfolved 
lokadhis.irmym  peribn,  having  attributed  his 
Jancff  bad  i'aaxis  to  the  inexperience  of  his  gc- 
unii.  But  whiie  he  was  making  the  neceiTary 
prcp-iTUioDs  for  this  porpofe,  he  received  intelli- 
pBCf  that  the  Egyptians  had  revolted,  f6  that  he 
TOobiigtd  to  make  preparations  for  reducing 
tinaiio;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  the 
ii^6fd,  after  having  reigned  36  years,  leaving 
I  ttikonc  to  his  fon  Xerxes. 

^iP££SM,    HISTORY    OF,     FROM    XeRXEs's 

jremiojj  TO  HIS  DEATH.  This  prince  afcend- 
tl  \k  \hr\Mc  of  Pcriia  in  the  year  485  B.  C. ;  and 
Jk  kit  enterprire  was  to  reduce  the  Egyptians ; 
Itei  be  ctJcvluaiiy  did,  bringing  them  into  a 
l»t^  ftatc  of  flavcry  than  they  ever  had  experi- 
Wcd  hchrc.  After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex- 
t^  mto  Greece ;  the  unfortunate  event  of 
is  related  under  Attica,  ^  11.  By  his 
mw  ia  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became 
ibdilpirited,  that  he  thenceforth  abandon- 
tliocghts  oi  war  and  conqucits ;  but  grow- 
■"Taical,  and  opprcfling  his  fubjedls,  he  was 
t!  in  his  bed,  A.  A.  C.  464.  and  21ft  of 
',  aod  was  fuccetded  by  his  third  fon  Ar- 
t  iurnamed  LoMgimanus  on  account  ot  the 
fajgth  of  his  arms. 

Oj)P£ESiA,    HISTORY    OF,    TILL    ArTAXER- 

netATH.    This  prince  is  named  Ahafuerus 

fftoc,  and  is  the  iamc  who  married  Either, 

jiaij^  the  whole  of  his  reign  (bowed  the 

kiadncli  to  the  Jcwifh  nation.    In  the 

,  of  his  reign  he  \^as  oppofcd  by  Hyftaf- 

%  sd  foD  of  Xerxes,  whom,  however,  he 

though  not  without  conhdcrable  difli- 

Aftcr  this  he  fettled  the  alT;iirs  of  goveni* 

•inrfonned  m^y  abuftfs  which  had  Crept 

'  thcu,  being  fully  eltablifhed  on  the  throne, 

*ni?d  Ctrafis   and  rejoicings  to  be  made 

WfciUys  in  the  city  of  Su(a ;  at  one  of  which 

W€vl  tQ  divorce  his  queen  for  dilbbedience ; 

ihtnrards  married  Ellhcr,  as  recorded  Eft. 

II.   hj  the  5  th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Egyp* 

t^oltcd  anew,  and,  being  aflifted  by  tJie  Ar 

bdd  out  for  fix  years ;  but  were  again 

tv  fubinit,  and  continued  in  fubjedtion 

Jiic  whole  of  his  reign.     Nothing  elfe  re- 

iuppencd  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes 

05,  who  died  \x\  the  41ft  year  of  his 

;  »»d  was  fucceeded  by  Xerxes  JI.  the  only 

^  Hi(i  b>'  his  queen,  though  by  his  concu- 

^'<  tad  17. 

J^ersia,  history  of,  till  Darius  II's 

'T«.   Xrrxes  II.  having  drunk  immoderately 

^ujtainment  immediately  after  his  accclHon, 

^to  a  chamber  to  refrefh  himfelf  with  fleep  ; 

ht  was  murdered  by  Sogdianus,  the  fon 

cs  by  one  of  his  concul>ines,  afler  he 

45  days.     Sogdianus  was  fcarce  fea^- 

tie  thifone  when  he  put  to  death  Bagora/us, 

?cft  faifhful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs ;  by 

*«1  the  murder  of  his  fovercign,  he  be- 

?5»traiiy  odious.     He  next  fcnt  for  his  bro- 

^iius,  intcr^dingto  murder  him  ;  but  Ochus, 

^  coiki^tcd  a  great  army  under  pretence  of 

%  tlic  death  of  Xerxes,  and  being  joined 

ly  of  the  nobles  and  governors  of  provinces, 

'"^  propot'cd  an  accommodation  with  C- 
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chus ;  who  ho  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  thmr 
be  caufed  him  to  be  fuffocated  among  aihcs ;  a 
punifhmcnt  invented  on  purpofe  for  him.  OchuF, 
being  fettled  dn  the  throne,  changed  his  name  t^ 
Darius;  and  is  by  hiftorians  commonly  called 
DaHui  NotbfUy  or  TbeBaflard.  But  Arlites,  ano- 
ther of  the  brothers,  feeing  how  Sogdianus  had 
got  the  better  of  Xerxes,  and  Ochus  of  him,  at- 
tempted to  treat  Ochus  in  the  lame  manner.  He 
was  not,  however,  fo  fuccefsful ;  for,  being  de- 
feated in  an  engagement,  he  furrendered,  but  was 
immediately  put  ro  death  by  fuflbcation  in  alhcs. 
Several  other  pcrfons  were  executed :  but  thefc 
feverities  did  not  procure  him  rcpofe,  for  hi» 
whole  reign  was  difturbed  with  violent  commo- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  tie 
moft  dangerous  was  raifed  by  Pifuthncs  governor 
of  Lydia ;  but  he,  being  defcrted  by  his  Greek 
mercenaries,  was  overcome,  and  put  to  death. 
His  fon  Amorgas  continued  to  infeft  the  maritime 
provinces. of  Afia  Minor  for  two  years;  till  he  aU 
fo  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Tiffaphemes, 
governor  of  Lydia.  Other  infurre^ions  quickly 
followed;  particularly  that  of  the  Egyptians," 
who  could  not  be  reduced.  Before  his  death  Da- 
rius inverted  Cynis  his  youngcft  fon  with  the  fu- 
preme  government  of  all  Afia  Minor.  This  was 
done  through  the  perfuafion  of  his  mother  Pary- 
satis,  who  had  an  abfolutc  fway  over  her  huf- 
band ;  and  flie  procured  this  command  for  him, 
that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  contend  for 
the  kingdom  after  his  father's  death.  He  died 
A.  A.  C.  405.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ar- 
taxerxes, by  the  Greeks  fumamed  Mntmoth  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

(ii.)  Persia,  history  of,  till  the  death 
OF  Artaxerxes  II.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf- 
ae^Ton  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  re- 
volt of  his  brother  Cyru8.  He  began  with  gain- 
ing over  the  cities  under  Tiflaphernes ;  which 
quickly  produced  a  war  with  that  governor.  Cy- 
rus then  began  to  aflcmble  troops,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  defigned  only  againft  Tiflaphernes. 
As  he  had  given  great  affiftance  to  the  Spartans 
in  their  wars  agaihft  the  Athenians,  he  now  de- 
manded  afliftancc  from  them ;  which  they  very 
readily  granted.  Cyrus,  having  thus  collected  ao 
aimy  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries  and  ioc,ooo 
regular  troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  fi-om  Sar- 
dis,  towards  Upper  Afia.  Having  arrived  at  Cu- 
naxa  in  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  his  brother  with 
9001O00  men  ready  to  engage  him.  CicarchuH^ 
the  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  ad- 
vifed  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  ptrfon,  but  to  re- 
main in  the  rear  of  the  Greek  battalions  ;  but  h'c 
replied,  that  he  fliould  thus  render  himfelf  un- 
worthy of  the  crown  for  which  he  was  fighting. 
As  the  king's  army  drcw'near,  the  Greeks  fell  u- 
pon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  routed  the 
wing  oppofite  to  them  almoft  at  the  firft  onftt; 
upon  which  Cyrus  wa<i  with  loud  fliouts  proclaim- 
ed king  by  thofe  ne^tt  to  him.  But  he,  perceiving 
that  Artaxerxrs  was  wheeling  about  to  attack 
him  in  flank,  advanced  againft  him  with  600  cho- 
fcn  horfe,  killed  Artagefe*  captain  of  the  king's 
guards  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the  whol^ 
body  to  flight.  In  this  encounter,  difcovcring 
|iis  brother,  he  fpurred  on  bis  horfei  and,  coming 
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fipto  bitn,  engaged  him  with  grcit  fbiy, 
)cilled  his  brother's  horfe»  and  wounded  him  on 
the  ground ;  but  he  immediately  mounted  ano- 
ther horfe,  when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  and 
^ivtc  him  a  fecond  wound,  when  the  guards,  per* 
*cetvii)g  the  king*8  danger,  difcharged  their  arrows 
againft  Cyru««9  who  at  the  fame  time  was  pierced 
through  by  his  brother's  javelin.  He  fetl  dead 
tipon  the  fpot ;  and  all  the  chief  lords  of  his  court 
were  Oain  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Gretks  baring  defeated  the  enemy's  left  wing 
commanded  by  Tifl'aphcmes,  and  the  king's  right 
iwiiig  having  piit  to  flight  Cyrus's  left,  both  par- 
ties imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  vidory. 
But  Tiflaphemes  acquainting  the  king  that  his 
Cien  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  im- 
Ifnediately  rallied  his  troops  to  attack  them.  The 
Greeks  under  Clearchus,  eaflly  repulfed  them, 
jmd  purfned  them  to  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
bills.  As  night  was  dtawing  near,  they  returned 
to  their  camp,  but  fownd  that  the  greatcik  part 
of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
|>roviflon8  taken.  The  next  morning  they  recei- 
ved the  news  of  Cyrus's  death,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  army  under  him.  Whereupon  they  lent  de- 
p6ties  to  Arizns,  commander  in  chief  of  aU  the 
other  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him  the  crown  of 
Ferfia.  Ariacus  reje^ed  the  offer,  and  acquaint- 
ing them  that  be  intended  to  fet  out  on  his  return 
to  Ionia,  advifed  them  to  join  him  in  the  night. 
They  followed  his  direftions,  and,  under  Cicar- 
^has,  arrived  at  hts  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  They 
Iverc  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  their  own  country,  m 
the  very  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire,  furronnded 
by  a  vi^orious  and  numero^is  army,  and  had  no 
way  to  return  again,  but  by  forcing  their  way 
through  an  immcnfe  track  of  the  enemy's  country. 
But  their  valour  and  refohition  mattered  all  thefc 
difficulties-,  and,  in  fpite  of  a  powerful  irmy, 
which  purfued  and  harafled  them  ail  the  way, 
they  made  gjod  then-  tetreat  for  1325  miles 
through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
^d  got  fafc  to  the  Greek  cities  -on  the  Euidne 
fea.  This  retreat  (the  longeft  that  was  ever  made 
through  an  enemy's  country)  was  condudted  at 
firft  by  Clearchus ;  but  he  being  cut  off  through 
the  treachery  of  Tiflaphemes,  Xenophon  was 
chofcn  in  his  room,  who  at  laft  brought  his  men 
(nfe  into  Grc€oe.  (See  Xenothon.)  The  war 
with  Cyrus  was  fcarce  ended,  when  another  broke 
out  with  the  Spartans,  on  the  following  account. 
Tiflapherncs  being  appointed  to  fuccced  Cyrus 
in  all  bis  pjwer,  to  which  was  added  all  which 
he  himfcif  poflclfed  formerly,  began  to  opprefs 
the  GreeV  dties  in  Afia  in  a  mod  cruel  manner. 
On  this  they  ferit  ambalTadors  to  Sparta,  defiring 
^flTiftance.  The  Spartans  having  ended  their  long 
war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Perflans,  and 
therefore  Cent  agflinft  them  an  armv  under  the 
command  of  Thimbro,  who,  being  ftrengthened 
by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  againftTilTaphernes.  But  Thimbro 
being  recalled,  Dercyllidas,  a  brave  officer,  was 
Appointed  to  fucceed  him ;  and  he  carried  on  the 
war  to  much  more  advantage.  Finding  that  Tif- 
uphtroes  was  at  yariaocc  with  another  ^ovetnof 
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Cyrus    named  Pbarnabazust  he  concluded  a  tmcf  wit 
the  former,  and  marching  againft  Pharribnu 
drove  him  quite  out  of  ^olis,  and  took  itTo 
cities  in  other  parts.    The  latter  repaired  to  tl 
Perftan  court,  complained  againft  Ttflaphcnii 
and  advifed  the  king  to  equip  a  powcrhil  fici 
and  give  the  command  of  it  to  Conon  the  Ati 
nian,  by  which  he  would  obftruct  the  paCfage 
further  recruits  from  Greece  ;  and  thus  fooo| 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Spartans  in  Alia.  1 
king  accordingly  onirrtd  500  talents  for  the  eq| 
inmt  of  a  fleet,  and  appointed  Conon  coming 
er  of  it.    The  Spartans  hearing  of  this,  fcot  41 
Agelilaus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  mod 
cnced  commander,   into  Ah.i.    This  was 
with  fnch  fecrecy,  that  AgeiiUus  arrived  at 
fas  before  the  Perfiaos  ha- 1  the  leaft  notice 
defigns.    He  took  the  field  with  10,000  f. 
4000  horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  eucmy, 
totally   unprepared,   carried  every  thing 
him.    Tiifaphernes  deceived  him  into  a  ti 
he  got  hi«  troops  alTcmbled,  but  gained  lil 
his  treachery ;  for  Agefilaus  deceived  him  iff 
turn,  and  while  Tiflaphernes  marchc^  histB 
into  Caria,  the  Greeks  invailed  and  plund 
Phrygia.      After  various  otlier  deceptive , 
nauvres'on  each  fide,  Agefilaus  led  his  lroa( 
gainft  Sardis ;  and  Tiflaphernrt  halving  dif^a 
cd  a  body  of  borfe  to  its  relief,  Agcfiliui  m 
pon  them  before  the  foot  could  comt  to  iW 
fiftance.    The  Peifians  were  routed  at  tta 
onfct;  after  which  Agrlilaus  ovcrrrantbe 
country,  enriching  his  army  with  the  fpoill^ 
this  cbntinued  iH  fortune  Artakcrxeswasfol 
provoked  againft  Tifiaphemcs,   tijat  be  0 
him  to  be  put  to  death.    Tithranfhis,  whrt 
appointed  to  fuccted  him,  fciit  large  prcf< 
Agefilaus,  to  bribe  him  to  aband<m  his  coi 
but  finding  htm  determined  not  to  relini 
war,  he  fent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  0 
with  money  to  bribe  the  leading  mt;^  in  th( 
and  rekindle  a  war  againft  the  Spartans* 
cordingly  the  cities  of  Thebes,  Arg6s  Ca 
&c.  entering  into  a  confederacy,  obi  gtd  tl| 
recal  Agefilaus  to  defend  Sparta.    Aflcr  * 
parture,  which  happened  A.  A.  C.  .^54*  the 
tan  power  receiv'  d  a  feverc  blow  at  Cnidos, 
their  fleet  was  entirely  defeated  by  that  <rf 
xerxes  under  Conon,  50  of  their  fhips  being 
in  the  engagement;    after  which,  Conoa 
Phamabazus  being  mafters  of  the  fc2^  (ailed 
the  iflands  and  coafts  of  Afia,  taking  the 
there  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Spi 
Seftos  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  «nd  n^^ 
utmoft  effijrts  of  the  enemy,  though  tbef 
been  befieged«both  by  fea  and  land.    Nfxt 
Conon  having  atfembled  a  powerful  fleet,  I 
took  Pharnabasus  on  board,  and  reducd 
ifland  of  Melos,  from  whence  he  made  a  d^ 
on  the  coafts  of  Lycaonia,  pillaging  all  the  I 
time  provinces,  and  loading  his  fleet  with  ai 
menle  booty.    After  this,  Conon  obtaioed  * 
to  return  to  Athens  with  80  ihipt  and  50  tak 
to  rebuild  tlie  walls  of  that  city.    Having  a  | 
number  of  handsi  the  work  was  foon  conapid 
and  the  city  not  only  reftored  to  its  former  Ip 
dor,   but  Irendcred  more  formidable  than  d 
The  Spartans  were  fooji  reduced  to  ifce  necrf 
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rpeift.    The  terms  were,  that  all  the 

I  cilice  in  Afw  ihouki  be  fubjecl  to  the  king 

|«,  zffi)  thf  ilhnd*  of  Cyprus  and   Ciaxtv 

)lj  Ibil  Scyro?,  Ltmnoi,  ami  Imbro?,  flioukl 

Tt6  to  the  Alhtntaiis,  and  aU  the  cities  of 

(kcUrtd  f('«.     Artaxerxes  eng.igtd   to 

f  wKoa«;ceptH  thefe  terms,  and  to  affiit 

linft  fuch  is  ih  luid  rcje<5t  them.     Arta- 

eiftg  rww  difciigag-d   from  the    Grecian 

his  arnts  againft   Evajjoras  king  of 

who  was  dcfccnJed  from  the  ancient 

kd  Salamiiie,  the  c;»pital   of  Cypru?.     Ilia 

I hd  reigned  there  for  mmy   avrcB,  but  ' 
kmfaftdrivtn  out  by  the  Perfians,  who  re- 
p4f  iflaid  to  ^  Pcrfian  province-    E»a^t>ras, 
hetn^  a  man  of  an  entcrpnfing   gen  in  3, 
Ith:  Pcrfian  governor  and  recovered  Sa- 
Artaxerxes  attempted  to  drive  him  out 
iteConon,  by  means  of  Ctefias  chief  phy- 
sio ArtixerxeE,  got  all  differences  accommo- 
M  Evagoras  gradually  reduced   under 
Sion  altnoft   die  whole   of  the  illand, 
however,  held  out  again  ft  him,  and 
►Artaxerxes  for  affiftancc  ;  who,  as  foon 
»WM  at  an  epd,  bent  all  his  force  agrainft 
*  The  Athenians,  noiwrthftanding  the 
I  coc^red   upon    them    by   Artaxerxes, 
!•<  forbear  affifting  their  old  ally  in  this  e- 
'  >C7;  and  fent  him  ten  men  of  w,ir  under 
■»,'  but  the  fleet,  commanded  hy  Talcn- 
to  Aeefiiaus,   falling  in  with  them 
,  furroundcd  them  fo  that  not  one 
The  Athenians  fent  Ciiahria^  with 
I  and  '  ody  of  larrd  forces  ;  with  which 
reduced  the  whole  iftand.    But  the 
ihrine  foon   after  obligeil,  by  a  treaty 
J  with  the  Pcrfians,  to  recai  Chabrias, 
I  ntack  d  the  ifland  with  300,000  men, 
Evagoras  apphed  to  the  Epyp- 
Arabians,  Tyrims,  and  other  na- 
whom  he  received  fupplics  both  of 
■oney ;   and   fitted  out  a  fleet,  with 
ritntured  an  engagenvnt  with  that  of 
But  being  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
'  up  in  Salamine,  be  was  clofely  be- 
1 4t  Uk  wa9  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
t  whole  ifland  except  Salamine,  which 
Ifctktfig  tributary  to  Artaxerxes.    The 
i»ir  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned  his 
EWft  the  Cjduflans,  whofe  country  Vay  be* 
mEuxincaad  Calpian  Teas;  but  wau  o- 
|te  abandon  the  prujc^j  after  having  loft  a 
'  of  trot>p»  and  all  his  horfcs.     In  his 
'tXprditian,  which  happened  immediate- 
^Cidu6an  war,  be  was  attended  with 
'  {acccf> ;  owmg  to  the  bad  condu<^t  of 
ui.    This  commander  fent  an  antbafTa- 
^Aifcens,  dcmaoding  Iphicratcs,  Jthe  bcft 
'  ^  td*  trrac,  to  command  the  Greek  mcr- 
ilithe  Fcrtian  ftrvice.    This  the  Athciii- 
withf  and  Iphicratcs  having  muf" 
IlKXipfr  fo  eKercikd  them  in  all  th«  arts 
tiwt  ihcy  became  famous  among  the 
l^uMtr  the  nannc  of  IpkkraUfian  /cldier>. 
*^"'     '  were  follow  in  their  prcparatiotis, 
^viiu^e  year»  eUpfcd  before  they  were 
r^  take  iM   fieia.    Aruxcrxes,  tb^  be 
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might  draw  the  more  mercenaries  otit  of  Oioecti 
fent  ambaifadors  to  the  different  flates  in  it,  cor 
joining  them  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  oit 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  AlE 
things  being  ready  for  the  expedition,  the  troop* 
were  mattered  at  the  city  then  called  Ace^  apA 
fi nee  called  ProLSMArs;  where  they  amounted 
to  100,000  Perflaas  under  Pharnabazus*  and  20,000 
Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  confifted  of 
300  galleys,  befldcs  a  vaft  number  of  other  veflel» 
which  followed  with  provifions.  The  fleet  and 
army  began  to  move  at  the  fame  timef  and  fepa« 
rated  as  little  as  pofllble.  Having  made  a  delcent 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  they  took  9 
fortrefe,  and  put  ail  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  tho 
fword.  Iphicrates  then  propo&d  embarking  the 
troops  without  lofs  of  time»  and  attacking  Mem« 
phis,  the  capital,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
eafy  to  reduce  the  whole  country ;  but  Phamaba* 
zus  would  undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of 
the  forces  were  come  up :  neither  would  he  per^r 
mit  Iphicrates  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Greefe 
mercenaries  only,  from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  the 
honour  which  he  might  acquire;  and  thus  the 
Egyptians  recovered  courige  i.o  put  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  pofture  pf  defence,  that  they  could  not  be 
attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs ;  and  the 
Nile  overflowing  its  banks,  obliged  them  to  re- 
turn to  Phocnice.  The  ex^dition  was  again  un» 
dertakcn  11  years  after,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
laft  years  of  Artaxerxes  were  greatly  difturbed 
by  dilTenfions  in  his  family;  and  he  died  in  the  94th 
year  of  his  age  and  46th  of  his  reign. 

(13,)   PERSIA,  HrSTORY  OF,  T* LI*  THE  DEATH 

OF  Artaxerxes  lil.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
ef  his  fbns  named  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who 
behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  almoft  one  half 
of  his  dominions  revolted  as  foon  ab  be  came  to 
the  throne.  But,  by  the  diflenfions  of  the  rebels 
among  themfelves,  all  of  thenj  were  reduced  one 
after  another ;  and  the  8ido;iiaTis,  finding  them* 
felves  betrayed,  burnt  themfelves  to  the  number 
of  40,000,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  infur- 
gents,  imnwdiately  fet  himfelf  about  reducing  E- 
gypt.  and  for  this  purpofe  procured  a  reinforce- 
mctit  of  other  10,000  mercenaries  from  Greece. 
On  this  march,  he  loft  a  great  nuntber  of  his  mei> 
iu  the  lake  Serbonis.  When  the  S.  wind  blows, 
this  lake  is  covered  with  fand,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  no  one  can  diftinguiih  it  from  the  firm  laml* 
Several  parties  of  Ochu«'s  army  were  lolt  in  it  for 
want  of  proper  guides ;  and  whole  armies  have 
fomctimcs  perifhed  in  it.  When  he  arrived  in  E- 
gypt,  he  detached  three  bodies  to  hivade  the 
country;  each  commanded  by  a  Perfian  and  a 
Greek.  The  firfk  was  led  by  Lachares  the  The- 
ban,  and  Rofaces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  ; 
the  ad  by  Nicdftratus  the  Tbeban  and  Ariftaza^ 
aes ;  the  3d  by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Bagoaa 
an  eunuch.  The  main  body  of  the  army  he  kept 
with  bimfeif,  and  encamped  near  Peluftum,  t» 
watch  the  events  of  the  war.  The  event  was  fuc- 
ccfsful,  and  Othus  having  reduced  the  whole 
country,  difmantled  their^ftrong  holds,  plundered 
the  temples,  and  returned"  to  Babylon  loaded  vntti 
booty;  where  he  conferred  hi^h  rewords  ou  thote 

who 
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^bo  had  diftinguiihed  thcmfelvcs.     To  Mentor  crown.   The  troops  were  eafily  gained  otpt;  bnl 

the  Rhodian  he  gave  loo  talents,  and  other  pre-  Darius  himfelf,  when  informed  of  their  procw 

li*nt6;  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  coafts  of  ings,  and  folicited  to  truft  his  perfon  among  tl 

Afia,  and  committed  to  hia  ca^-e  tbc  whole  ma-  Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  " 
nageraent  of  the  war  which  he  was  ftill  carryhig 
and  either  by  ftratagem,  or  by  force,  he  at 
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laft  reduced  all  the  provinces  that  had  revolt- 
ed. Ochus  then  gave  hia  attention  to  nothing  but 
his  plealures,  leaving  the  adminiftration  of  affairs 
entirely  to  Bagoas  the  Eunuch,  and  to  Mentor. 
Thefe  two  agreeing  to  (hare  the  power  between 
them,  the  former  had  Upper  Afia,  and  the  latter 
all  the  reft.  Bago.is,  being  an  Egyptian,  had  a 
great  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  en- 
deavoured, on  the  conqucft  of  Egypt,  ta  influence 
the  king  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies ; 
but,  Ochus  not  only  refiifed  to  comply,  but  kil- 
led the  facrcd  bull,  the  emblem  of  Apis,  plunder- 
ed the  temples,  and  carried  away  thtir  facred  re- 
cords. Bagoas  in  revenge  poifoned  his  mailer 
and  bcnefaSor  in  the  aift  year  of  his  reign  ;  kept 
the  king's  body,  caufmg  another  to  be  buried  in 
its  ftead;  and  becaufe  the  king  had  caufcd  bis  at- 
tendants eat  the  flefli  of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo  mangied  to  be  de- 
Tourcd  by  cats,  making  handles  fqr  fwords  of  his 
bones.  He  then  placed  Arfcs  the  youngeft  of  the 
deceafed  king's  fons  on  the  throne,  that  he  might 
the  more  eafily  prcfcrve  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf. 

(14.)  Persia,  history  of,  till  the  death 
OF  Darius  III,  and  overthrow  of  the  Em- 
pire. Arfes  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  (hadow 
of  power  which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  mur- 
dered in  the  ad  year  of  his  reign  by  that  treach- 
erous eunuch,  who  now  conferred  the  crown  on 
Darius  Codomanus,  a  relation  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. But  finding  that  he  would  not  fufFcr  him- 
felf to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things,  the  trea- 
cherous Bagoas  brought  him  a  poifonous  potion ; 
but  Darius  got  rid  of  him  by  his  own  artifice, 
caufing  him  to  drink  the  poifon  which  he  brought. 
This  eftablilhed  Darius  in  the  throne  as  far  as  fe- 
curity  from  internal  enemies  could  do  fo  ;  but  in 
a  very  little  time  his  dominions  were  invaded, 
and  foon  after  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  particulars  of  that  heroe's  conquefts  are  re- 
lated under  Macedon,  §  la,  13;  we  (hall  there- 
fpre  here  only  take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Dariurf 
himfeif,  with  which  the  Pcrfian  empire  conclud- 
cd  for  many  ages.  After  the  battle  of  Arhela, 
Alexander  took  and  plundered  Pcrfepolis,  whence 
he  marched  into  Media,  in  purfuit  of  Darius, 
who  had  fled  to  Ecbatan  the  capital.  This  prince 
had  ftill  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom 
were  4000  Greeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  the 
laft.  Befidcs  thefe,  he  had  4000  flinpers  and  3000 
horfe,  moft  of  them  Bi^rians,  commanded  by 
^siFujt.  When  Darius  heard  thai  Alexander  was 
inarched  to  Ecbatan,  he  retired  into  Badiia,  with 
a  defign  to  raife  another  army  ;  but  foon  after  he 
determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  forces  he 
ftill  had  left.  On  this  Beflus  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  and  Nabarzanes  a  Perfian  lord,  formed  a 
confpiracy  to  feize  his  perfon,  and,  if  Alexander 
purfued  them,  to  gain  his  friendfliip  by  betraying 
their  mafter  into  his  hands;  but  if  they  tfcapcd, 
their  deliga  was  to  murder  hixni  and  ufurp  the 


confequcnce  was,  that  he  w^as  in  a  few  daysO 
ed  by  the  traitors;  who  boii»»'l  him  with 
chains,  ^od  iliutting  him  up  in  a  covered 
fled  with  him  towards  Ba^ria.  The  cart  wasc 
vered  with  Ikins,  and  ftrangers  appointed  todri 
it  without  knowing  who  the  phfoner  was.  Bj 
fus  was  proclaimed  commander  in  chief  by^ 
Ba(5trian    horfe;    but  Artabazus  and  his  fyi 
with  the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  GroJ 
under  one  Patron,  retired  from  the  army  mi 
Beflus,  and  marched  over  the  mountains  towa 
Parthiene.     Alexander  arriving  at  Ecbatan,  j 
told  that  Darius  had  left  the  place  five  dayi 
fore.     He  then  difpatched  orders  to  Citus, 
bad  fallen  Tick  at  Sufa,  to  repair,  as  foon  asl 
covered,  to  Ecbatan,  and  thence  to  follofl 
into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  6000  Ma< 
nians,  who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.   Alexander 
felf  with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Di 
and  the  nth  day  arrived  at  RJbagfj,  having  mi 
cd  in  that  time  3300  furlongs.  "Moftofthofe 
accompanied  him  died  through  fatigue;  ; 
much  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Rbages,  be  0 
fcarce  muftei*  60  horfemen.  Finding  that  he  < 
not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  pafld 
Cafpian  ftraits,  he  ftaid  five  days  at  Rha|i 
refrefti  his  army  and  fettle  the  affairs  of  I 
Thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and  enc« 
near  the  Cafpian  ftraits,  which  he  pafled  ncJ 
without  oppofition.     He  had  fcarce  entered 
thia,  when  he  was  informed  that  Beflus  ari 
barzanes  bad  confpired  againft  Darius,  at 
figned  to  feize  him.    HereupoR,  leaving  tte 
body  of  the  army  with  Craterus,  he  adi 
with  a  fmail  troop  of  horfe,  and  having  m 
day  and  night,  he  came  on  the  3d  day  t< 
lage  where  Beflus  with  his    BaeVians  )i 
camped  the  day  before.     Here  he  learno 
Darius  had  beeen  feized  by  the  traitori' 
Beflus  had  caufcd  him  to  be  Huit  up  in  1 
cart,  and  that  the  whole  army,  except  ArtJ 
and  the  Greeks,   obeyed   BefTus.     Alexalli 
laft  came  in  fight  of  the  barbarians,  wh^ 
marching  in  great  confufion.    His  unexpc< 
pearance  ftruckthem,  though  far  fupcrior 
ber,  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  imraediati 
anu  becaufe  Darius  rcfufcd  to  follow  thcmi 
fus,  and  thofe  who  were  about  him,  difc! 
their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  lea 
wallowmg  in  his  blood.    After  this  theyt 
different   ways,    and  were  purfued   with 
flaughter  by  the  Macedonians.   In  the  mei 
the  horfes  that  drew  the  cart   in  wh^h ' 
was,  ftopped,  for  the  drivers  had   been  kl 
Befl\is,  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  i 
highway.  Thither  Polyftratus,  a  Macedon 
inppn;flcd  with  thirft,.  was  d^rc<^ted  by 
bitar»ts  to  a  fountain' to  rcfrefh.  ^imfcif, 
place  where  they  ftopped.    As  he  \ras 
jiclmit.  with  water,  he  heard  the  groans 
jngmnn;  and  lool:ing  round    him,  difc 
cart  with  a  team  of  horfes,  unable  to 
the  many^wuunrds  ^hey  had  received, 
drew  near,  he  perceived  Darius  lying  in  1 
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hairog ilrTfral  d;irts  fticking  in  his  body*  lie  lud 

fccneth  tnough  left  to  call  for  fome  water,  which 

^jij-firatui  brauyhr  him.    Darius,  aftef  drinking, 

tenic<}  to  tbt  M^ccdoai;»n,  and  with  a  faint  voice 

1  bbiira,  that,  in  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which 

Ikwisrtducfd,  it  was  no  Imall  comfort  to  him 

|lia  his  lift  words  would  not  be  loft :  he  then 

^  h;m  to  return  his  hearty  th.inks  to  A- 

for  the  kindutrs  he  had  Ihown  to  his 

fciod  family,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that,  with 

PUbrrath,  he  befought  the  gods  to  profper 

I  m  all  bis  undertakings,  and   make  him  fole 

Batch  of  (he  uuiverfe.    He  added,  that  it  did 

pfemuch  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue 

^hringto  condign  punifhment  thofe  traitors 

I M  treated  their  lawful  fovcreign  with  fuch 

iif,  that  being  the   common   caufe   of  all 

1  heads.   Then,  taking  Polyftratus  by  tht; 

,  "  GIfc  Alexander  your  hand,  fays  he,  as  I 

ifBU  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the 

Ifiedgc  1  am  able  to  give,   in  this  condition, 

Ifpititudc  and  affc^ftion."     Having  uttered 

ktwds,  be  expired  in  the  arms  of  Poiyflra- 

i  Akuiidcr  coming  up  a  few  minutes  af- 

|lf»ajled  his  death,  and  canfed  hia  body  to 

i  with  the  hightft  honours.    The  trai- 

rfToi being  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  ditTi- 

S  Kit  delivered  up  by  his  own  men  naked 

^fe«od,  into  the  bands  of  t:ie  Macedonians ; 

"sA'exander  gave  him  to  Oxyathres  the 

rofDarni^,    to    futfer  what  puniiliment 

d think  proper.    Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 

in  the  following  manner :  Several 

ikitg  by  main    force   bent    down  tt>  the 

\m[  one  of  the   traitor's  limbs  tied  to 

■  tfecm,  the  trees,  as  they  were  fitfTeicd  to 

Mo  their  natural   polition,  flew  back  with 

»cc,  that  each  carried  with  it  the  lirhb 

t  tied  to  it.    Thus  ended  the  empire  of 

» 109  yt^i  after  it  had  been  founded  by 

4?ianA,  HISTORY  OF,  TILL  THE  RESTO- 

OF  ITS  Monarchy   by  ARXAXARiis. 

Itiedeith  of^Utxander   the  Perlian  dumi- 

^Wcamc  fnbjecl  to  Sc-leucus  Is^icator,  and 

fu*>iewt  to  him  and  his  fuccefTors,  for 

I  when  the  Parthians  revolted,  and  cou- 

t^  gre^teft   part  of  them.     To  the  Par- 

"  Iff  continued  fubjcd  for  475  years,  when 

|nty  was  a^.ain  reftored  to  the  Perfians, 

ted  under  Parthia,  $  13.    The  reftorer 

f  PerfTan  monarchy  was  Artaxcrxes,  or  Ar- 

»  wbo  was  not  only  a  private  perfon,  but 

^u«  birth.     However,  he  pofTtired  great 

5*1  by  which  meann  hecxecmert  his  ambitious 

^  He  took  the  pomp  us  title  of  A///y  ^fkin^s^ 

I  a  dtfign  of  rcftoring  the  empire  to 

'  g'ory.     He  therefore  gave  tu3tite  to 

1  governors  of  the  provinces  bordering 

^oaunionj,  that  he  had  a  juft  ri«;ht  as  the 

"r  of  Gyrus,  to  all  the  Leller  Alia ;  which 

1  them  immediately  to  quit,  jTs  well 

Jprotfiaces  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient 

» brigdum,  which  were  already  his.    The 

of  this  w^  a  war  with  Alexander 

^  the  Roman   emperor.     Concerning   the 

|of  thii  war  there  are  very  different  accounts. 

prtain,  however,  that,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
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ploits  apainft  Artaxares,  Alexander  toot  tiie 
titles  of  Partb'tcus  and  Pt^rficui  ;  though  it  woula 
fvem,  with  no  great  rcafon,  as  th?  Perfian  mo- 
narcn  loft  lione  of  his  dominions,  and  his  fuccefToriJ 
were  equally  ready  with  himfclf  to  inVad^  the  Ro- 
man territories. 
(i6.)  Persia,   history  of,   till  THfe   ^f- 

COND     OVKRTHRO'W    OF    ITS    EmTIRF.,     BY    THE 

Saracens.  Artaxares  dying  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  yeais,  was  fucceeded  by  his  Am 
Sapor ;  a  prince  of  great  abilities  tiof h  of  body 
and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty,  untractabte,  and 
cruel.  He  was  no  fooncr  feated  on  the  throne^ 
than  he  hcf'an  a  new  war  with  the  Romans^  \\i 
the  beginning  he  was  unluccef  ful^  be^ng  obliged/ 
by  Oordlin,  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  do- 
.  minions,  and  wa?  even  invaded  in  his  turn ;  but^ 
in  a  ftiort  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  by  t^ii- 
lip,  the  new  emperor  made  peace  with  him  upoH 
turais  very  advdntagcuiis  to  the  Perftans;  He  waa* 
no  fooncr  gvn.e  |han  Sapor  fencwed  his  incur-' 
fioiH,  an(J  made  fuch  alarming  progrefs,  that  the" 
emperor  Valerian,,  at  the  aee  of  70,  marched  a- 
gninft  hipi  in  perf(»n  with  a  numerous  ai-my.  Ail 
cH^Mpemcnt  enfucd,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated,  and  Valerian  taken  prifoncf.  Sapor 
purfucd  liis  advantages  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  th^ 
people  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  firft  tinder' 
Calliftus  a  Uo  nan  general,  and  then  finder  Odc- 
natus  prince  of  Pahuyrene<  Thus  they  not  only 
prote*5tcd  theinfcWes  from  the  infults  of  the  Per- 
fians, but  even  gained  many  great  vicftoHes  over 
them,  and  drove  Sapor  with  difgracc  into  his  owri 
dominions.  h\  his  march  ht  is  faid  to  have  made 
life  of  the  bodies  of  his  unfortunate  pi'hbncfs  t0 
till  up  the  hoiluN^  roads,  and  fo  facilitate  tire  paP 
jtige  of  his  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as  lay  in  hid 
way.  On  his  return  to  Perfia,  he  w.is  foliciteJ 
by  the  kings  of  the  Cadufians,  Armenians,  Bac- 
trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  li- 
berty ;  but  to  no  pyrpote.  On  the  contfafy,  he 
iffed  him  the  vvorfe ;  treated  hfrn  daily  with  in- 
diginties,  fct  his  foot  npon  his  neck  when  he 
mounted  his  hoffe ;  fluyed  him  afive  after  fome 
years  contTnemenl;  and  catifed  hialkin  to  be  tan- 
ncd^  which  he  kept  as  a  monument  of  his  vidory 
over  the  Romans.  Thrs  Extreme  inlolence  anil 
cruelty  was  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  misfortune.  Odcnatus  defeated  him  in  everV 
engagement^  and  even  feemed  ready  to  overthrow 
his  empire;  and  after  him  Aurrliau  took  ample 
vengeance  for  fhe  captivity  of  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  A.D.  273,  after  having  reigned  31  years; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  las  fon  tlormifdas.  and  he 
by  Varaiies  J.  The  former  reigned  a  year  and  ten 
days,  and  the  latter  3  years;  after  which  he  left 
the  crown  to  Varanes  11. who  ft  cms  to  have  beeit 
fo  much  awed  by  the  power  of  the  Romans,  that 
he'durtt  undertake  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  Per- 
lian  hiftory  to  the  overthrow  of  the  emfiire  by  the 
S.iracens,  affords  nothing  but  an  account  of  tVir 
continued  invalions  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  hiftoVy  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  and  to  which  we  there- 
fore re.^er.  The  laft  of  the  PcrftJin  monarchs, 
of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  veas  Ifdigcrfes,  or  Jez- 
degerd,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Omar,  the 
fecond  caliph  after  Mahomet.  He  was  fcarce 
F  i  Ui\t\ 
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feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  focnd  himfclf  at- 
tacked by  a  powerful  army  of  Saracens  under 
the  command  of  one  Sad,  who  invaded  the  coun. 
try  through  Chaldea.  The  Pcrfian  general  took 
all  imaginable  pains  to  harafs  the  Arabs  on  their 
march ;  and  having  an  army  fupenor  to  them  in 
numbers,  employed  them  continually  in  (kir- 
iniflies.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering 
war  would  deftroy  his  army,  determined  to  force 
the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement;  and  which 
he  at  laft  accompliflied  with  complete  fucccfs,  af- 
ter a  battle  that  iafted  3  days  and  3  niphts.  And 
thus  the  capital,  and  the  greateft  part  of  th<:  do- 
minions of  Pcrfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  A- 
rabs;  along  with  the  king's  treafures,  which 
were  immenfe ;  A.  D.  643. 

(l7.)PERSfA,  HISTORY  OF,  TO  ITS  CONQUEST 

BY  Jenghiz  Khan.  After  this  battle,  Jezde- 
rerd  retired  into  Choraflan,  where  he  reigned  as 
king,  over  it  and  two  other  provinces,  viz.  Ktr^ 
tnan  and  Scgeftan.  But  after  he  had  reigned  in 
this  limited  manner  for  19  years,  the  governor  of 
Merou  betrayed  it  to  the  Turks.  Jezdegerd  im- 
mediately marched  again  ft  the  rebels  and  their  al- 
lies, but  was  defeated  j  and  having  with  much  dif- 
ficulty reached  the  river,  while  the  ferryman  wai 
higgling  about  his  fare  of  5  farthings,  a  party  of 
the  rebel  horfe  came  up,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd, 
killed  him  in  65a.  Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a 
fon  named  Firouzt  and  a  daughter  named  Dara, 
The  latter  efpoufed  Boltenay,  whom  the  rabbini- 
cal writers  entitle  the  b€,id  of  the  captivity  ;  and 
who,  in  fa(ft,  was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled 
in  Chaldea.  As^  for  Firouz,  he  ftill  preferved  a 
little  principality ;  and  when  he  died,  left  a  daugh- 
fcV  named  Mab  Afrid^  who  married  Walid  the 
fott  of  tic  caliph  Abdalmalck ;  by  whom  fhe  had 
a  fon  named  ie%id^  who  became  caliph,  and  fo- 
f  creign  of  Perfia ;  and  who  claiming  the  title  de- 
iTvcd  from  his  mother,  conftantly  ftyled  himlelf 
the  fin  6/  Khofrou  king  of  Perfia^  the  defcendant  of 
€al'iph  Maroartt  and  among  <whofe  aneejlors  on  the 
fids  of  the  mother  <««t^  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 
khncan.  Pcrfia  continued  to  be  fubje^  to  the  A- 
rabs  till  the  decline  of  the  Saracen  empire ;  being 
gv)vcmed  by  deputies,  entitled  Sultan^  under  the 
Crrand  Khalifs.  Tn  proceft  of  time,  the  fultans  of 
Icrlia,  Babylon,  &c.  quarrelled  among  themfelvcs, 
a  kI  occafioned  fcvcnd  revolutions,  and  flu^ua- 
♦ions  of  power,  the  confequence  of  which  was  the 
e  «ning  in  of  the  Turks.  Tangrolofix,  their 
I.  ^cler,  conquered  the  fultan  of  Perfia,  in  1030, 
and  afl'umed  the  government.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  a  race  of  Turkilh  princes  for  about  100  years; 
V  heir  ihe  Tartars  invaded  Perfia,  drove  out  the 
•  -irks,  and  a  new  dynafty  of  Tartarian  princes 
f  receded :  after  which  it  was  feized  by  various 
I  Turi^crs,  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  con- 
quered it,  with  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Afia. 

(18.)  Persia,  history  or,  to  its  conquest 
BY  Tamerlane.  After  the  death  of  Jenghiz 
loan,  which  happened  in  1227,  Perfia,  and  the 
r.  ighbouring  countries,  were  governed  by  officers 
a)>i)<)intcd  by  his  fi^cceflbrs,  who  reigned  at  Ke- 
nkurom,  in  the  eaftem  parts  of  Tartary,  till  1253,. 
\  ben  it  became  once  more  the  feat  of  a  mighty 
c  :i;)ire  under  Haaien^  or  Hulaku  the  Mogul,  who, 
lu  1256,  aboUlbcd  the  khalifat,  by  taking  Bag- 


dad. XSce  Bagdad,  §  $-)    Aftc'  the  deatk  of  to 
laku,  his  fon  Abaka  fucceeded  to  hisextcnfire  <kw 
minions ;  who,  in  the  very  bcginmng  of  his  rcign| 
was  invaded  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagx 
tay  the  fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bokha 
ria,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  \  but,  happii 
for  Abaka,  Barkan  died  before  the  annicicame 
an  engagement,  upon  which  the  invaders 
to  Tartary.    In  1264,  Armenia  and  AnatoKa  wi 
ravaged  by  the  Mamelukes  from  Egypt,  but  ' 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka ;  who  thus ' 
ed  to  be  eftablilhed  in  an  empire  almoft  as  1 
five  as  that  of  the  ancient  Perfian  kings.   But 
1268  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Borak 
another  defcendant  of  JagaUy,  with  an  annjr^ 
100,000  men.    He  quickly  reduced  the 
of  Choralfan,  and  in  1269  advanced  as 
derbijan,  where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  fc^ 
A  bloody  battle  cnfued  ;  in  which  Abaka  wn 
todous,  and  Borak  obliged  to  fly  into  Tail 
with  the  lofs  of  all  his  baggage  and  great  pi 
his  army.    Abaka  died  in  1282,  after  a  roj 
17  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother! 
roed  Khan.    He  was  the  firft  of  the  family «. 
ghiz  Khan  who  embraced  Mahometanifinj 
neither  he  nor  his  fucceflbrs  appear  to  ba>j' 
much  verfed  in  the  arts  of  government; ' 
Perfian  hiftory,  from  this  period,  becomes 
account  of  inhurcdions,  murders,  rcbellic 
poifbnings,  till  the  year  i337»  when,  ui 
death  of  Abufaid^  it  ipWt  to  pieces,  and  wii 
feflcd  by  a  great  number  of  petty  princes ;' 
whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  ead^  otii 
the  time  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  w^ 
more  reduced  them  all  under  one  jurilill^'* 
bout  A.  D.  1400. 
(19.)  Persia,  history  or,  to  its  coMfll 

BYTHESHEYK,ISMAELSOPtri.  Aftcrthcdfl 

Tamerlane,  Perfia  continued  to  be  ^vcmcd 
fon  Shah  Rukh,  or  Mirza^  a  wife  and  1 
prince :  but  it  did  not  remain  in  Tamerlal 
mily  above  6  Ihort  reigns  |  for  after  continn 
fenuons  among  themfelves,  the  laft  of  tbd 
defeated  and  flain  in  1472,  by  Usuw  CassI 
Armenian  prince,  who  founded  the  Armemn 
nafty.  There  were  five  princes  of  this  lincv 
which  it  Tell  into  confufion,  being  held  by  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  till  the  begmningf 
1 6th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  byS!« 
mael  Safi,  Sofi  or  Sophi ;  whole  father  was  SB 
Hayder,  who  was  the  19th  in  a  dircA  litJJ 
AH  the  fonwn-law  of  Mahomet.  When  Ti 
Jane  returned  from  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  thel 
ifh  fulun,  he  canied  with  him  a  great  ouiri 
captives  out  of  Karamania  and  Anatolia,  inte 
to  put  them  to  death  ;  and  with  this  intent! 
tcrcd  Ardebil,  a  city  of  Arderbijan,  25  mik* 
Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  €oimc  dzp 
this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  Shcykh  Sefif 
ted  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  faint ;  and,  ai 
much  reverenced  by  them.  From  Uie  fame 
faniftity,  Tameriane  paid  bun  finequent  vifiti 
when  he  was  about  to  depart,  promifed  to 
whatever  favour  he  fhould  aik.  Scfi  r«r 
that  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  his  captivet 
merlane  granted  his  re<jueft,  upon  whig 
Sheykh  fumifhed  them  with  clothes  and  otft 
ceflariesi  and  ient  them  home  to  their  refp^ 

cotfl 
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/oontries.    The  people  were  fo  much  afiedled 

rtb  lllis extraordinary  inftance  of  virtue,  that  Ihey 

Tcpaiml  in  great  numbers  to  StCi,  bringing  with 

tJjcn  cQofidtfablc  prcfcQts*   Thus  the  dcfcendants 

flftbfShqkb  made  a  confpicuous  figure  till  i486, 

iko  thiv  were  ail  deftroyed  by  the  Turkmans 

Banc  Ifmael,  who  fled  to  Ghilan,  where  he  lived 

IruBc  time  undd*  the  protedion  of  the  king  of 

h  country.    There  was  at  that  time,  among 

irHihomctans,  a  vaft  number  of  people  difper- 

i^ovcr  Jifia ;  and  among  thefi;  a  party  who  fol- 

*  od  Haydcr  the  fither  of  Ifmaci.    Ifmael,  find- 

tbt  Perfia  was  all  in  confiifion,  and  hearing 

tbenc  was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian 

io  Kanroania,  removed  thither,  and  colle<5ted 

(rf  his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  his 

fibf  whofe  aid  he  conquered  Shirwan.  Af- 

tifishe  purfued  his  conquefts ;  and  as  his  anta- 

ifti  oercr  united  to  oppofe  him,  had  conquer- 

tfcc  gitate^  part  of  Pcrfia,  and  reduced  the 

of  Bij^  in  1510.    Bat  in  1511,  he  received 

4eie#  ^-om  Selim  1,  who  took  Tauris ; 

iwwld  prpbably  have  crufhed  the  empire  of 

^  Sophi  in  its  infancy,  had  he  not  thought 

lift  of  Egypt  more  important, 

^USU,  HISTORY  OF,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

AiBAs  THE  Great.  Ifmael  died  in  1523, 
the  crown  to  his  eldeft  Ton  Thamafp  I, 
«ai  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities,  and  was 
invaded  by  thp  Turks  on  his  acce/iion  to 
c  Howevq-p  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
kf  in  inimdatidnf  which  overflowed  their 
Thamafp,  however,  reduced  Georgia  to 
ttofthe  Periian  empirei  which  Jiad  prcr 
been  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 
The  reigns  of  the  fu<xeeding  princes  aU 
ing  remarkable  till  the  time  of  Shah  Ab- 
(fiirsamed  the  Gf^l.  He  aicended  the 
in  1584 ;  and  began  with  declaring  war  a- 
tbe  Taxtars,  wko  had  (eizcd  the  fltreft  part 
^^flan.  Having  railed  a  powerful  armyt  he 
that  pro vincer  where  he  was  met  by  Ab- 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Ufb^k  Tartars, 
be  attacked  and  defeated,  and  forced  to  ar 
I  Cboraflan.  Here  he  continued  3  years ; 
kavin^  Choraflan,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern- 
tt  Ufahan,  where  it  has  continued  ever 
His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Turks, 
*fconi  he  took  the  city  of  Tauris,  after  dc- 
thc  gaxrifon ;  on  which  moft  of  the  other 
t  places  fubmitted.  One  city  only,  called 
being  very  ftrongly  (ituated,  refifted  all  the 
of  Abbas;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by  the  sdr 
'  of  the  Curds,  whom  he  |;ained  over  by 
»g  to  Iharc  the  plunder  with  them.  But 
of  this  be  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with 
^  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  en- 
to  which  had  ieveral  turnings,  he  Rationed 
"Ale  two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the 
rf  the  guefts  as  foon  as  they  entered.  After 
^•'Woas  piece  of  treachery.  Abbas  conBder- 
'  «^Ur|ed  his  dominions,  and  repelled  two 
''oai  invafiont  of  the  Turiis.  He  attempted 
^  proax)te  commerce,  and  civilize  his  fub- 
|bat  ftaincd  ail  hit  great  actions  by  his  abo* 
'^  cmeltics.  He  took  the  Ifle  of  Ormus 
^  ^ortugucle,  who  had^  kept  it  fiacc  1507, 
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by  the  .i/fiffancc  of  fome  Englifh  fhips  in  i6a2  5 
and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 

(ai.)  Persia,  history  of,  to  the  death  or 
Shah  Nadir.  The  princes,  who  fucceeded  Ab« 
bas,  were  remarkable  only  for  their  cruelties  and 
debaucheries,  which  occafioned  a  revolution  in 
1 716,  when  Shah  Huflcin  was  dethroned  by  the 
Afghans,  or  Pattanj ;  (fee  Pattans  ;)  who  be- 
ing opprelfed  by  the  minifters,  revolted  under  the 
condud  of  one  Mcreweis.  The  princes  of  the 
Afghan  race  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  only  16  years, 
when  Afhraif  the  reigning  ftiah  was  dethroned  by 
one  of  his  oflicers.  On  this  Thamafp,  othenvile 
called  Thamas,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  family  of 
Abbas,  aflembiing  an  army,  invited  into  his  fer- 
vice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  valour  and  condud.  No  fooner  had 
Nadir  Khan  got  the  command  of  the  Perfian  army, 
than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  ufurpcr  Efriff, 
put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the  places  the 
Turks  and  Rufllans  had  taken  during  the  rebellion ; 
and  then  prince  Thamas  feemcd  to  be  eftablifhcd 
on  the  throne  :  but  Nadir,  to  whom  Thamas  had 
given  the  name  of  Thamas  Koul'h  that  is,  the  Slavfi 
o/namaj,  (See  Kouli  ;)  thinking  his  fervices  not 
lufliciently  rewarded,  and  jpretending  that  the 
king  had  a  defign  againft  his  life,  confpired  arainft 
his  fovereign,  put  him  to  death,  and  ufiurpcd  the 
throne,  ftyling  himfelf  SJbab  Nadir.  He  afterwards 
laid  ijege  to  Candahai:,  of  which  a  fqn  of  Mereweis 
had  polfefled  himfelf.  While  he  lay  at  this  iiege, 
the  court  of  the  Great  Mo^ul  being  diftraded 
with  fa(5tion8,  one  of  the  parties  invited  Shah  Na- 
rfr  to  come  to  their  affiftance,  and  betrayed  the 
Mogul  into  his  hands*  He  thereupon  marched  to 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the 
viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him, 
and  bring  with  them  all  the  treafures  they  could 
raife ;  and  thofe  that  did  not  bring  as  much  as  he 
expe^ed,  he  tortured  and  put  to  death.  (See 
Delhi,  $  a  ^  and  India,  $  12,  13.)  Having  thus 
anudfed  the  greateft  jtreafure  that  ever  prince  was 
mafter  of,  he  returned  to  Perfia,  givine  the  Mogul 
his  liberty,  ori  condition  of  his  refignmg  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Indus  to  Perfia.  He 
afterwards  made  a  conqueft  of  Ufbeck  Tartary, 
and  plundered  Bochara  the  capital.  Then  he 
marched  againd  the  Dagiftan  Tartars;  but  loft 

freat  part  of  his  army  in  their  mountains,  without 
ghtirtg.  He  defeated  the  Turks  in  fevcral  en- 
gagements ;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was  twice 
compelled  to  raife  it.  He  proceeded  to  change 
the  religion  of  Pcrfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  up 
the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and 
was  guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,,  that  he  was  at  length 
aflamnated  by  his  own  relations,  in  1747. 

(21.)  Persia,  history  of,  to  the  death  of 
Vakeel  Kerim  Khan.  Upon  the  death  of  Shah 
Nadir,  a  conteft  eiifued  among  his  relations  for 
the  crown,  which  rendered  Perfia  a  icene  of  the 
moft  horrible  confufion  for  upwards  of  40  years* 
The  reader  will  form  fome  notion  of  the  troubles 
of  this  unhappy  country,  from  the  following  feries 
of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  between  the  death  of 
Nadir  and  the  acceflion  of  Kerim  Khan :  (from 
FrancklifCs  Objertfatiom  :)  Their  reiens,  or  more 
properly  the  length  of  time  they  refpc^ively  go, 
?  f  a  vtme4 
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f^^med'wjth  their  party,  were  as  foflows:  i.  Adil 
ghah,  9  months.  2.  Ibrahim  Shaii,  6  monthvS. 
^,  3hah  Rokh  Shall,  aftir.  a  v.iriety  of  rcvolulions, 
^t  length  rttraincd  tht  city  or  Mefchid;  he  was 
jillve  in  77^7,  and  above  80  years  of  a!.;c,  reigning 
}n  J^ajT.fan,  under  the  diredion  of  his  fon  -Nuflir 
yilah  lijccrza.  4.  Siileem:;n  8hgh,  and  5.  If.nael 
phah  in  about  40  days  wer^  both  cut  olf,  almoft 
^8  fpon  as  they  were  elevated.  6.  A/.a'd  Khan 
j^iVhanj  one  of  Kerim  Khan's  mod  fonnidabl*'  rir 
i'aTs  ai]d  cginpetitors,  vvrs  fubdued  by  hjiJi,  brought 
prjfpner  to  .Shiran/.,  and  died  there  a  natural 
^e:ith.  7,  HufTun  Khan  Kejar,  another  of  Kerim 
ivlian*s  competit(irs,  was  beheging  Shiran/,  when 
!iis  Tfrmy  fudd/snly  lyiutinied  and  defeiitd  him. 
Thp  mutiny  was  attributed  to  their  want  of  pay, 
A  party  fent  by  Kcrim  Khan  took  him  prift>ner. 
His  head  wa?^  jnftantly  cut  ofT,  and  prcfented  to 
JCerim  Kh^n.  Ifis  family  were  brou^'ht  captives 
to  ShfrauZj  Tliey  were  well  treated,  and  had 
thejp  Ifbcrty  gfven  them  foon  after,  under  an  obli- 
patiop  not  to  quit  the  city.  g.  Ali  Merdan  Klian 
Sras  killed  by  a  mulket-ihot  as  he  was  walking  oq 
the  ramparts  of  Mafchid  encouraging  his  men. 
g,  Kerim  Khan  Zand,  by  birth  a  Curdiflan,  was 
a  favourite  officer  of  Nadir  Shah,  atid  at  the  lime 
pf  his  death  was  in  the  fouthern  pmvinces.  Shi- 
fauz  and  other  places  had  declared  for  him.  Af- 
ter varJQUS^^ncountcrs,  he  completely  fubdued  all 
his  rivals,  and  finally  eftabliHied  himfeff  as  ruler 
of  all  Perfia.  iJe  was  in  power  about  30  years; 
the  btter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  under 
the  »ippellatiQn  of  njakeel  oj-  vegcnfi  for  he  never 
■would  tajic  the  title  of  Shah,  He  made  Shiran z 
the  chief  city  of  his  rcfidence,  in  gratitude  for  the 
afllftance  he' had  received  from  its  inhabitants  and 
thofeof  the  fouthern  provinces.  He  died  m  177^, 
fegrettcd  by  ali  his  fubjeds,  whi>  efteoned  and 
Jionoured  him  a§  the  glory  of  Pcrtia^ 

^23.)  Pe^lsia,  HTSTpRy  or,  to  the  dfatu 
pF  ZiivEA  Kh/.n.  V/hcn  the  death  qf  Kerm  JChan 
vas  announced  in  the  city,  much  confufjon  arofe  5 
ii  principal  officers  or  the  army,  men  of  hich 
rank,  tqqk'poflefTion  of  the  citadel,  \vith  a  reio- 
Jution  to  acknowledge  Abul  tuttah  Khan  (the  el- 
deft  fon  of  the  lateVakei?!)  as  their  fbvej-eign,  and 
to  defend  him  againft  all  other  pretenders ;  where- 
upon Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  bv 
thp  mother'a  fide,  who  \jas  pofleffed  of  immenle 
>\'ealth,  en  lifted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his 
pay,  by  giving  them  veiy  confidcrable  bounties, 
^ikea  Klian  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zund,  (or  the 
J^ackerieB,)  a  man  reiparkalily  proud,  cruel,  and 
imrelenting.  Having  afiembled  a  large  body  of 
troops,  he  mj;rphed  to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe 
Jiegc  to  it  for  3  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
fmding  he  could  not  take  it  by  fo|x:e,  he  Iiad  ie- 
courfe  to  treachery.  To  each  of  the  principal 
khans  he  fent  a  written  paper,  by  which  he  fwore 
upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they  would  come  out  and 
fubmit  to  him,  not  a  Hair  of  their  heads  ftiould  be 
touched,  and  that  they  fhouid  have  their  efiVdIs 
ic'cuicd  to  them.  Upon  this  4  confultation  was 
licld  by  them  ;  and  ab  tliey  could  not  fjblift  many 
days  longer,  t^aey  agreed  to  furrender  relying  on 
Zikca*s  promifes.  Zikea,  in  the  mean  time,  gave 
^nv.'»tc  orders  for  the  khans  to  be  feized,  and 
|)roujjht  feparatcly  btfcrc  hjra  as  they  came  out  of 
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the  citadel.  His  orders  were  ftriAly  obeyed,  aiwl 
thefe  deluded  men  were  all  malTaaed  in  his  pre 
fence.  Zikea  Khan's  tyranny  became  foon  intd 
lerable,  atid  he  was  cut  oft"  by  his  own  btxiy-guartj 
when  Abul  Fultah  Khan,  >vho  was  tnen  in  tl 
camp,  WC5  proclaimed  king  by  tne  unanimi 
voice  of  the  troops,  whom  he  iinmedlitely  li 
hack  to  Shiran/.  Ow  his  arrival  be  was  ackro^ 
ledged  as  fovt-rei^^n  by  all  ranks  of  people,  ai 
took  (juiei  poiVeJlion  of  the  government. 

(24.)  PtP.SIA,   IPlSrORV  OF,  UNTIL  i;88. 

homed  Sadick  Khnn,  or»!y  brotlser  of  the  late 
rim  Khrin,  who  had  during  that  prince's  life  fill 
the  hi^h  ofiice  cf  btglerbcg  of  Fars  andUd 
ajjpor!ited  guardian  of  his  fon  Abul  Futtah  " 
Was  at  this  peri'xl  governor  of  BulTora,  which 
been  taken  by  the  Perfians,  previous  to  the  vakt 
death.    Upon  hearing  of  his  brother's  dcceafu 
began  to  form  fchem.es  for  tlie  deftru(5tion 
nephew  ;  but  as  it  was  necefi'ary  for  him  to 
the  /pot,  he  withdrew  the  Perfian  garrifon  fit 
Bufl^ora,  who  were  all  devoted  to  his  intcreft;e 
cuatcd  the  place,  and  marched  immcdiatelj' 1 
Shirauz.    The  n^ws  of  S^^dick  Khan's  appro! 
threw  the  inhabitants  of  Shirauz  into  the  great 
coufter-natjon  :  their  minds  were  vanoully  agitil 
on  the  occanon  j  fome,  from  his  public  charaA 
expc^ed  he  would  fulfil  the  commands  of  his^ 
ceafed  brother ;  others  expe<5ted  he  wouH  fet 
for  himfelf,  which  proved  to  be  the  cafe;  Iwl 
ving  entered  Shiran z  a  very  few  days  after, 
catifed  Abul  Futtah  Khan  to  be  deprived  of  fi| 
and  put  into  clofe  confinement.    After  this, 
dick  Khan  openly  affumpd  the  government, 
foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali  Mund  Kk 
who  nvas  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inftantly  rebcti 
deeming  himfelf  to  have  an  ^qual  right  to  the 
vernmerit  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  faA  he  I 
Perfia  was  thus  again  involved  in  all  the  hoc 
of  a  civil  war.    Ali  Murad  Khan  indeed  took] 
fefiion  of  Shirauz,  aftiimcd  the  government,' 
gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  profpcdtofb 
fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man  ;  but 
*profpe<^  was  foon  obfcured  by  the  power  and 
dit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed  Khan."   Oui 
night  following  Kerim.  Khan's  death,  this  i 
found  means  to  make  his  cfcapc  from  Shirauz,  J 
fled  to  the   northward,    where   colle<?ting  Ifl 
troopsj  he  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Mazati 
ran  and  Ohilan,  and  was  proclaimed  nearly  ab< 
the  time  that  Ali  Murad  Khan  had  taken  Shim 
*'  It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author),  that  from 
firft  entering  into  competition  for  the  govemmc 
he  has  been  fucccfsful  in  every  battle  which  hcl 
fought.    He  is  an  eunuch,  having  been  made 
whilft  an  infant,  by  the  command  of  Nadir  Sh 
but  poffefi^es  great  perfonal  bravery."    AU  Mai 
Khan,  henring  of  the  fiiccefs  of  Akau  Mohoo 
Khan,  determined  to  go  againft  him ;  but  a» 
was  previoully  procecdinj;  to  Ifpahan  to  fupp 
a  rebellion,  he'fell  fuddenly  from  his  horfc  and! 
pired.    At  this  period  .Taafar  Khan^  the  eldeft  i 
only  luniving  fon  of  Sadick  Khan,  was  goveit 
of  Khums :  he  cjf^emed  this  a  favourable  oppof 
nity  to  alTert  I.is  prctenfions  to  the  govcmrad 
and  immediately  marched  with  what  few  trod 
he  h.'.d  to  Ifpahan:  foon  after  his  arrival  he^ 
joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  malcontents  wj 
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we  then  in  armi.    In  this  fituation  he  remained 
hat  time;  but  Aknu  Mahomed  Khan  coming 
(fewn  upon  him  with  his  anny,  he  was  obliged  to 
c?l  his  hl£  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  fled 
irJi  tlic  remains  of  his  troops,  to  Shirauz.    Soon 
tff  k  Tciitured  a  id  engagement  with  his  op- 
Jftflt  Akau  Mahomed  Khan ;  and  for  this  pur- 
It  aaahed  with  his  army  towards  Ifpahan :  th6 
Ih  jnnies  met  near  Yczdekhaft,  when  a  battle 
ifcsl,  and  Akau  Mahomed  Khan's  fiiperior  for- 
kK  ipm  prevailing,  Jaafar  Khan  was  defeated, 
mi  retired  to  Shirauz,  which  he  quitted  on  the 
litiof  June  1787,  and  Ihortly  after  marched  his 
to  the  northward,  but  returned  in  0<5tober 
having  eifedted  any  thing,*'     Such  was 
ttff  of  Pcrfia  in  1788.     Mr  Francklin,  from 
excellent  Obfem^ationy  on  a  Tour  made  in 
V  1786-7  thefe  particulars  are  moftly  ex- 
iaji  thn  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  moft  "  likely, 
of  fuccefs  againft  his  opponent,  to  reftore 
In-  to  a  happy  and  reputable  ftate  ;  but 
require  a  long  time  to  recover  it  from  the 
into  which  the  different  revolutions  have 
it:— a  country,  if  an  orientil  metaphor 
allowed,  once  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
tair  and  flouriihing  to  the  eye  ;~Now,  fad 
'  dcfpoiied  and  leaRefs  by  the  cruel  ravages 
and  defolating  contention." 
^5.}  Persia,  Islands  of.  In  his  voyage  from 
op  the  Perfian  Gulph,  Mr  Ives  makes 
of  ievcr.il  idands,  named  Kifme,  Pi>lloar, 
Werabit,  Shittcwar,  and  Bufheel.    Some 
'  Were  quite  barren ;  on  others  there  were 
frets  and  bufhes,  with  little  fifhing  towns, 
^  fmall  veflcls  lying  along  fhore.    The 
!*»  were  thinly  fcattered  among  the  hills ; 
'  was  the  barrennefs  of  thefe  iflands  that 
« nutter  of  furprife  how  Ihcep  and  goats 
Mft  upon  them,  till  it  was  found,  that 
^  prodnced  a  kind  of  fmajl-leaved  juicy 
^~'  on  which  thefe  animals  feed.    The  Per- 
affords  a  moft  pm  antic  pro fpeft.    Nar- 
1*  terminates  in  a  long  and  low  piece  of 
»hich  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot 
'PWian  hills.    Between  this  point  and  the 
•Md  ii  a  channel,  in  which  a  fhip  of  900 
^inkn  might  eaflly  ride.    Through  all  the 
^  Gulph  Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  the  fpring 
<«  the  iflands  is  much  better  than  that  on 
*Jnent.    At  the  iHand  called  Baharen,  di- 
Pdowij  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  at  certain 
^depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  vef- 
fi2cd  with  frcih  water.    This  frefti  wateY  is 
in  boles  i.r  little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms 
the  Airfacc  of  the  fea.    The  Arabs  have 
'Wrks  on  the  ifland  to  teach  them  where 
^thcfrefh  water. 

>  PttsiA,  Manners  of  the  people  of. 
tPerfiansarcknowntoh^vebeenexcced- 
'oluptuous  and  tflfeminatc.  A^^ter  the  con- 
o^tiic  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  dif- 
^*nd  martial  fpirit  being  in  part  communi- 
lo  tbtm,  they  became  much  more  formi- 
5>»ul  hence  the  Parthianswcre  a  match  not 
^  the  Syro-^Jaccdooian  princes,  but  even 
'^  Koman*.  Of  their  manners  we  know  little 
J^g»  but  that  to  their  valour  and  military 
"^  y^mcd  in  a  furprifing  degree  ail  the  luxu- 
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ry  and  diftipation  of  the  ancient  Pcrlians.  Th^ 
modem  Pcrfians,  like  the  Turks,  plundering  all 
the  adjacent  nations  for  beauties  to  breed  by,  are 
men  of  a  good  feature,  fhape,  and  complexion  | 
but  the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Pcrfians,  are  homely, 
iil-lhaped  and  clumfy»  with  a  rough  fkin,  and 
olive  complexions.  In  fome  provinces  not  only 
the  complexion^,  but  the  conftitutions  of  the  in- 
habitants, fuffer  greatly  by  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  climate.  The  Perfian  women  Are  generally 
handfonif'  and  well  fhapcd,  but  much  inferior  t<J 
thofc  of  Georgia  and  Circaflia.  Tlie  men  wear 
large  turbans  on  their  heads,  fome  of  them  very 
rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  lilver;  a  veil,  giiit 
with  a  fafh ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  garment,  fomc- 
thing  fhorter;  with  fandals,  or  flippers,  on  their 
feet,  ^'hen  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
they  Wear  pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather ;  the  fur- 
niture of  their  horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the 
ftirrups  generally  of  (ilver:  whether  on  hoifcback 
or  on  foot,'  they  wear  a  broad  fword  and  a  dag- 
ger in  their  fafli.  The  drefs  of  the  women  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men;  only  their 
vefts  are  longer,  and  they  wear  ftiffened  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  their  hair  down.  With  refpeft 
to  outward  behaviour,  fays  an  intelligent  traveller, 
**  The  Perfians  are  certainly  the  Parifians  of  the 
Eafl.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demeanor  pe- 
culiarly marks  the  character  of  the  Turkifli  nation 
towards  foreigners  and  Chriftians,  the  behaviour 
of  the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour 
to  the  mofl  civilized  nations  :  they  art'  kind,  cour- 
teous, civil  and  obligmg.  Their  ufual  drink  is 
water  and  flierbet,  as  in  other  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, wine  being  prohibited ;  but  of  all  Mahome- 
tan nations,  they  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  this  pro- 
hibition. Maqy  of  them  drink  wine  publicly, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  ihofc 
who  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
men  of  religion}:  they  are  alfo  very  liable  to  bo 
quarrelfome  when  inebriated,  which  is  often  at- 
tended with  fatal  confcquences.  They  eat  opium, 
jjut  in  much  lefs  quantities  than  the  Turks ;  and 
indeed  in  every  thing  they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink, 
they  make  a  point  to  be  as  different  from  this  na- 
tion as  pofTible,  whom  they  deteft  beyond  meafure; 
cfteeming  Jews  and  Chriftians  fuperior  to  them, 
and  much  nearer  to  falvation.  They  are  of  the 
fc<fl  of  Ali ;  whom  they  venerate  to  a  high  degree 
of  blafphemy,  and  exalt  even  above  the  Almightr 
himfelf. 

(17.)  Persia,  Marriage  laws  in.  The  mofl 
remarkable  law  among  the  Perfians  refpcdts  mar- 
riage. A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when  he 
choofes,  without  afligning  any  other  reafon  for  the 
divorce  than  that  it  is  his  pleafure.  If  he  (hould 
change  his  mind,  he  may  again  marry  her,  divorce 
her  a  fecond  time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her ; 
but  here  this  privilege  ftops.  No  man  is  allowed 
to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  has  thrice  divor- 
ced. A  widow  is  obliged  to  mourn  four  month* 
for  her  deceafed  hufband  before  flir  can  be  mar- 
ried to  another ;  but  a  concubine  may  form  a  neW 
conncdtion  the  inftant  that  her  keeper  expires. 

(aS.)  Persia,  metals  and  other  minerals 
IN.  Metals  of  ail  forts  have  been  found  in  Pcrfia. 
Since  the  reign  of  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  have  been  very  common  j  but  there  arc 
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fiO  gold  Of  filver  minet  6pcn, 
mines  in  Kerman  and  Mezanderan,  and  one  near 
Spaobawn ;  but  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want 
of  wood.  Sulphur,  faltpetre»  (alt>  and  alum  are 
found  in  plenty.  Plains,  fomttimtfiB  lo  leagues  in 
lengthy  are  covered  entirely  with  fait,  and  others 
with  fulphur  or  alum.  '  In  fome  places  fak  js  dug 
out  of  mines.  Marble,  freeftpne,  and  Date,  arc 
found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan.  The 
marble  is  of  4  colours,  viz.  white,  black,  red  and 
^lack,  and  white  aod  black.  Perfia  yields  both 
black  and  white  petroleum.  Near  Tauris  they 
find  azure.  And  tl^crc  ^e  ieveral  f otpks  pr  mines 
of  turquoifes. 

(ft9.}  Persia,  MouvTAiNS  Of.  There  is  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  which,  generally  fpea^ing. 
is  more  mountainous  ^han  Per^a ;  but  many  of 
them  have  neither  fprings  nor  metals,  and  but  few 
arc  (haded  with  trees.  Some  of  the  chief  of  them 
Rre  fituated  on  th; Jji^ntiers^  and  ferve  as  a  kind 
of  natural  tampart^  to  this  vaft  empire.  Among 
the  latter'  ^re  the  mountains  ojf  Caucafus  and  -Ara- 
rat, foMettmves  call^  the  m^imtains  of  DagJb^/lam 
which  fill  ail  the  fp»ce  between  the  Euxine  ^nd 
Cafpian  feas;  jthofe  ca^cd  Taunu^  and  the  feveral 
branched  thereof,  run  through  Ptrfia  from  Nato- 
lia  to  India,  knd  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  country. 

(30.)  Persia,  provx^ices  qp.  Periia  is  divided 
into  II  prov^iUres;  viz.  x.  Shlnran;  4.  Adirbeit- 
zan ;  3.  Ghilao ;  4*  Mezanderan  and  Taberiftan ; 
5.  Perlian  Irak,  or  ancient  Parthia ;  6.  Chufiftan : 
7.  Farfiftan ;  I.  Kerman,  or  Keriftan ;  9.  Mecran, 
or  Makran;  xo.  Segeftan;  and  11.  Sablcrft^n,  or 
Zableft^n,  and  ChoraCin,  including  Afterabat  and 
JDageftan.  (See  thcfe  articles.)  Candahar  was  an* 
ciently  a  province  of  Perfia,  \m}  is  now  indepen- 
dent. 

(31.)  Persia,  quaprup^i^s,  insects  and 
BIRDS  OF.  The  horfcs  of  Perfia  aie  tbe  moft 
beautiful  of  the  Eafi,  though  thej  are  not  fo 
much  efteemed  m  thpib  of  Arabia ;  10  great,  how- 
ever, is  the  demand,  that  the  fine^  ones  will 
fetch  from  90I.  to  4|ol.  fterling.  They  are 
higher  than  the  EhgtSih  faddle  horfes;  ftraight 


before,  with  a  fmall  ^ead,  legs  wonderfully  flen«' 
der,  and  finely  proportioned  f  they  are  gentle  tra- 
vellers, very  hght  and  fprightlyi  and  are  of  fervice 
till  they  are  ig  or  lo  ycar^  oldi  The  great  num- 
hers  of  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies; 
though  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  licenfe  f^om  the  king,  makes  them  dear. 
Afles  are  of  two  ibrti ;  the  ^rft  bred  in  Perfia, 
heavy  and  doltifb  ;  the  other  originally  of  an  A- 
rabian  breed,  the  moft  docile  and  ufeful  creatures 
til  the  world.  They  are  ufed  wholly  for  the 
laddie,  being  very  ifire-footed,  carrying  their 
heads  lofty,  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  lol.  fir.  The  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine ;  they  pace  well,'  never  fall,  and  are 
ieldom  tired.  The  higheft  price  for  a  m^le  is 
about  45  U  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in  Perma, 
and  very  ferviceable :  they  call  them  J^fchtjf  krotub 
Aomon^  i.  e.  ibe  fnps  of  the  land;  becai^fc  the  in- 
land trade  is  carried  on  by  them  as  the  foreign  is 
by  (hips.  Of  tbefe  camels  there  are  two  forts, 
the  northern  and  fouthern:  the  latter,  which  is 
much  the  fi nailer  but  fwifter,  will  carry  a  load  of 
abuut  700  neighti  and  trot  u  faft  as  a  horfe  will 
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There  arc  filver  gallop ;  the  oth^'will  travel  with  a  Iflad  of  xio< 
or  X300  weight ;  both  are  profitable,  coding  littl 
or  nothing  to  keepu  They  travel  without  haiic 
4>r  reins;  grazing  oq  the  road,  notwithftandio 
their  load.  'jThey  are  managed  entirtly  by  tb 
voice  ;  thofe  who  dired  them  finging,  and  the  c 
mel  moving  brifter,  or  flower,  as  they  krcn 
quicker  or  flower  time.  The  camels  (bed  the 
hair  clean  in  fpnng.  Camtls  hair  is  the  moft  pr 
fitable  fleece  of  all  the  tame  beads :  fine  ftuff6» 
made  of  it ;  and  in  Europe,  hats  with  a  m 
ture  of  a  littl^  beaver.  A^  beef  is  little  eateu 
Perfia,  their  oxen  are  generally  employed 
ploughing,  and  other  labour.  Hogs  are  nowhe 
bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except  a  province  or  two  ( 
the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Sheep  and  de 
are  very  common.  Of  wild  beafts,  the  oumb 
is  not  great  becaufe  there  are  few  forcfts ;  k 
where  there  are  any,  as  in  Hyrcaniai  now  ol 
Tairistan,  great  numbers  of  lioffS|  hears,  tip 
feop^rds,  porcupines,  wild  boars,  and  wolv(i»^ 
found.  There  are  but  few  infcds,  owing  toi 
drynefs  of  the  climate.  But  in  fume  proviao 
there  is  a  vaft  number  of  locufts,  which  fly  aba 
in  fuch  clouds  as  to  darken  the  air.  In  ctrti 
places  they  have  large  black  fcorpioos,  fo  la 
mous,  that  iuch  as  are  |tung  by  them  die  in  afi 
hours.  In  others  they  have  lizards  frightfttliT  i 
ly,  which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  U^ 
toad,  their  (kins  being  as  hard  and  tough  attl 
of  the  fea-dog.  The  fouthern  provinces  are  j 
fefted  with  gnats ;  fome  with  long  legs,  T 
white,  and  as  fmall  as  fleas,  which  make  no) 
zing,  bpt  ftirig  fpddenly,  and  finartly,  like  1 
Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fquare  wornii 
by  the  inhabitants  lta%4r-pej^  i.  e.  tboufndj 
becaufe  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  f 
runs  prodigioiifly  €|ft ;  and  its  bite  is  dangci 
and  even  mortal  if  it  gets  into  the  car.  Tber 
in  Perfia  all  the  forts  of  fowls  we  have  in  £a 
Wild  and  tame  pigeons  are  kept  in  vaft  ou 
all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on  account  of  ^ 
dung.  They  have pigec^s  to  taught,  that,  f 
in  one  flock,  they  uirround  wild  ones,  aod^ 


them  With  them  to  their  mafters.  The  [ 
are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world, 
neraily  of  the  fi^  of  our  fowls.  Geeie,  dol 
cranes*  herons,  and  many  other  forts  of  ^ 
fowls,  are  common ;  nightingales  are  hcsrij 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  (priug ;  martleti  Is 
whatever  words  are  taught  them :  and  a  birdi^ 
led  nourat  chatters  inceflaiitly,  and  repeats  wl 
ever  M  hears.  Of  birds  of  a  larger  fize,  the  ti 
renurkable  ip  the  pelican,  by  the  Perfianicd 
taeabf  i  e.  winter  carrier  ;  anci  mi/Cf  i.  t,JkfPl\ 
caufe  it  is  ad  large  as  one  of  thofe  aninuis.  I 
Pelican  us.)  There  are  in  Perfia  variour  ■ 
of  prey.  Some  of  their  falcons  are  the  largcftj 
fineft  in  the  world:  the  Perftan  lords  arc  i 
lovers  of  falconry,  and  the  king  hab  generalifj 
of  them,  each  of  which  h^s  a  pcrfon  to  atitfj 
(31.)  Persia,  Rivers  of.  Except  theAii 
which  rifesin  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  j 
into  the  Kur  or  Cyrus  before  it  reaches  the! 
pian  Sea,  there  is  not  one  navigable  ftream  inj 
country.  The  Oxus  divides  Perfia  on  ^be  I 
from  Ufbeck  Tartary.  The  Indus  alfo  ouT^ 
reckoned  among  the  rivets  of  PerSa>  as  tbei 
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ijco  W.  of  ibat  mer-arie  niM  in  pofleiTtoa  of 
thatcrovo:  It  nins  a  courTe  of  faidre  than  looo 
w^iod  ofcrflovs  all  t^c  lo^  grounds  in  Aprili 
Miff  and  Jane, 

(j3.)P«»su,  Seas  aud  Piiii  of.   The  fcas 

«  die  S.  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  or 

Man,  the  Ouiph  of  Ormus,-  and  the  Indian  0» 

ok  Tbc  onJf  fea  en  the  N;  is  the  Cafpian,  or 

iRaidin  fea;  which  u  more  pn^rly  a  lake, 

yaf  BO  communication  with  any  other  fea. 

W  Urai  lojfcthcr  with  tbc  lakes  and  rivers,  fup- 

ff  hrfii  with  plenty  of  fifh.    The  Perfian  Gulph 

RfedKted  to  have  more  fiftv  than  ahv  other  fea  in 

le  vorld.   On  the  coafts  of.thb  gulph  is  taken  a 

ifatof  fifh,  whofc  fleih  is  of  a  red  colour,  very 

Mckjif,  aid  fome  of  them  weigh  aoo  or  300  Ib» 

,TW  mcr  fifh  arc  chiefly  barbels.    Thoie  of  the 

.Ifcei  tn  carps  and  (bads.    In  the  river  Spau- 

^bnirc  a  great  numlier  of  crabs,  which  crawl 

Jllfce  trees  and  life  under  the  leaves,  whence 

rnvc taken;  and  are  eftecmed  very  delicious. 

l^^)PusiAy    SOIL    AND   PRODUCB    OF.    The 

hrfiais  in  general  (tony,  fandy,  barren,  and 
U>  dry,  that,  if  it  be  not  watered,  it 
nothing,  not  even  grafs;  but,  where 
en  tare  the  water  into  their  plains  and  val- 
itimot  unfruitful.    There  is  a  great  diffe- 
of  fertility  in  the  various  provinces;  thofe 
Mcfia,  Ibena,  Hyrcania,  and  BaAria,  are  now 
'  great  meafure  what  they  were  formerly,  atid 
\m(A  of  the  others  in  their  produdions.  All 
fte  Phiian  Gulph,  the  foil  is  barren,  cattle 
IS,  and  every  thing  in  a  worfe  condi- 
any  where  elfc.    Though  there  is  fcarce  a 
in  Pcriia  which  does  not  produce  wine, 
vine  of  fome  provinces  is  much  more 
than  that  of  others ;  but  that  of  Shi" 
9  univerlally   allowed  to  be  the  heft  in 
The  grain  moft  common  there  is  wheat, 
nrtry  fine.    As  for  b«rlcy,  rice,  and  toil- 
only  make  ^read  of  them  in  fome  places, 
■  Courdiftan,  when  their  wheat  bread  Is  ex* 
;  bat  rice  is  tbe  untverial  aliment ;  and 
e  after  they  have  fown  it  as  other  grain, 
ii  3  months  tranfpiant  it,  root  by  root,  into 
vbich  are  well  watered,  othcrwifc  it  would 
attain  that  perfcdion  which  it  acquires, 
lipens  exceedingly,  fo  that  in  fome  parts 
*a*t  a  threefold  crop  in  the  year.    The  Per- 
^nad  n  white,  and  good;  and  commonly 

^bj.)  Persia,  statb  op  science  in.  The 
I  excel  more  in  poetry  than  any  other  fort 

M^<Enhire ;  and  aftrologertf  are  now  in  as  great 
*tio«  as  tbe  magi  were  formerly.  Tbeir 
« are  all  MSS.  tbc  art  of  printing  having  not 

ifctto  introduced  among  them  :  they  excel  in- 

^  in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  hands. 
7  write  from  the  right  hand  to  the  lef^,  as  the 
*<io.   In  their  ftiort  band,  they  ufe  the  let- 

^^  the  alphabet ;  and  the  fame  letters,  differ- 

[  pointed,  will  have  40  diflferent  fignifications. 

%  tbe  Perfians  are  born  with  as  good  n;itu- 

||irts  u  anv  people  in  the  Baft,  but  make  a  bad 
***>€» ;  beuig  great  diflemblers,  cheats,  liars, 
'  batterers,  and  having  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
^'*~  "'  '    luxury,  idleoefsi  and  indolence; 
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vices  indeed  to  which  the  Afiatics  in  geoelral  aati 
much  addi^ed. 

(36.)  Persia,  Trade,  Manufactures  and 
Money  of.  The  Englifli,  and  other  nationsy 
trade  with  the  Perfians  by  the  gulph  of  Ormus  at 
Gombroon,  and  by  tbe  way  of  Turkey.  A  trade 
alfo  was  not  many  years  Qnce  opened  by  the  £n- 
gU(h  with  Perfia  through  Ruffia,  and  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea;  but  that  is  now  difcontinued,  having 
been  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Ruflia,  who  were 
apprehenHve  that  the  Englifh  would  teach  the 
Perfians  to  build  (hips,  and  difpute  the  navigation 
of  the  Cafptan  Sea  with  them.  The  principal 
commodities  and  manpfa^ures  of  Perfia,  are,  raw 
and  wrought  filks,  mohair  camblets,  carpets,  lea- 
ther ;  for  which,  and  fome  others,  the  European 
merchants  exchange  chiefly  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  but  the  trade  is  carried  on  altogether  in 
European  (hipping,  the  Perfians  having  fcarce  a« 
ny  fliips  of  their  own,  and  the  Ruffians  having  the 
fole  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  There  is  not 
a  more  profitable  trade  in  the  world,  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  Gombroon  and  Surat  i 
and  the  fingliih  Eafl  India  company  frequently  let 
out  their  (hips  to  tranfport  the  merchandife  of 
the  Banians  and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India. 
The  (hah  of  Perfia  is  the  chief  merchant ;  and 
he  ufually  employs  his  Armenian  fubje^s  to  traf- 
fic for  him  in  every  part  of  the  world.  His  agents 
muft  have  th'e  offer  of  all  merchandife,  before  hir 
fubjeds  are  permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed 
that  Perfia  produces  yearly  upwards  of  39,000 
bales  of  filk,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Ghilanr 
and  Mezanderan,  each  bale  weighing  263  pounds* 
Vaft  quantities  of  Perfian  filk  ufcd  to  be  imported 
into  Europe,  efpecially  by  the  Dutch,  EngHfli, 
and  Ruflians,  before  the  civil  wars  began.  Tbe 
goods  exported  fix>m  Perfia  to  India  are,  tobacco^ 
all  ibrts  of  fruits,  pickled  and  preierve<^,  efpecial- 
ly dates,  marmalade,  wines,  diiiilled  waters,  hor- 
(cs,  Perfian  feathers,  and  Turkey  Itatht-r  of  all  (brt» 
and  colours,  a  great  quantity  whereof  is  alfo  ex- 
ported to  MufcAvy  and  other  European  countries. 
The  exports  to  Turkey  are,  tobacco,  galls,  thread, 
goatJ  hair,  ftufl^s,  mats,  box-work,  and  many  o*  ' 
ther  things.  As  there  are  no  pofts  in  the  eait,  and 
trading  by  commi(fion,  with  the  iife  of  bills  of  ex- 
change,is  little  known,  traflic  muft  proceed  in  a 
very  aukward  heavy  manner,  in  comparifon  of  that 
of  Europe.  The  moft  current  money  of  Perfia  is 
the  abaflees,  worth  about  x  s.  4  d.  fterling ;  they 
are  of  the  fineft  filver.  An  abalTee  is  worth  two 
mahmoudes ;  a  mahmoude,  two  (habees ;  and  a 
(hahee,  ten  fingle  or  five  double  ca(beghes:  theic 
laft  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the  others  of  filver ;  for 
gold  is  not  current  in  trade.  The  (habees  are  not 
very  common;  but  mahmoudes  and  cafbeghet 
are  current  everywhere.  Horfes,  camels,  houfes, 
&c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is  an 
imaginary  coin,  worth  100  (habees,  or  50  abaflees ; 
and  they  ufually  reckon  their  eftates  that  way. 
Such  a  one,  they  fay,  is  worth  fo  many  tomans, 
as  we  fay  pounds  in  England. 

(37.)Persia,  troops  of,  royal  titles,  &c. 
With  re^ea  to  the  forces  of  Perfia,  their  two 
bodies,  called  the  Kor\/bies  and  Goulanst  that 
Icnrc  on  borfeback^  arc  well  kept  and  paid,  and 

may 
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itoay.athount,  the  former  to  about  22,ooo»  and 
the  latter  to  about  1 8,000.  The  Kortfhies  arc  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  hut  foreign  race ;  and 
the  Goulaus  are  either  Georgian  rcncgadoes  or 
flavepy  or  the  childi*en  of  flaves  of  all  nations. 
The  infantry,  called  Tangtcbies-,  are  picked  out 
from  among  the  moft  robuft  and  vigorous  of  the 
peafantSy  and  compofe  a  body  of  40,000  or  50,000. 
The  Pcrfians  have  few  fortified  towna,  and  had 
no  (hips  of  war,  till  Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  na<< 
¥y,  and  among  them  had  a  man  of  war  of  80  guns ; 
but  fince  the  death  of  that  ufurper,  wc  hear  no 
more  of  their  fleet.  The  arms  of  the  king  of  Per- 
fia  are  a  lion  couchant,  looking  at  the  fun  as  he 
Fifes  over  his  b.i^k.  His  ufuAl  title  is  Sbatw  or 
Pa^awy  the  d'tfpofer  afkingdonn.  They  add  alfo 
to  the  king's  titles  thofe  oi  fultariy  and  eban  or 
ebam^  which  is  the  title  of  the  Tartar  fbvt reigns. 
To  ads  of  ft  ate  the  Perfian  monajcch  does  not 
fubfcribe  his  name;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this 
manner,  vi?..  Tb'u  ^3,  or  edid,  u  given  by  bint 
suborn  tbe  un'werfe  obeyi* 

( I.)  PERSIAN,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  Perfia* 

UO  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Gulf  of  Persia^ 
a  large  gulf  of  Afia,  between  Perfn  and  Arabia 
Felix.  The  entrance  near  Ormus  is  not  ab6te  30 
miles  over ;  but  within,  it  is  180  in  breadth  ;  and 
the  length,  from  Ormus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  420  miles.    ^ 

(3.)  Persian  Wheel.    See  Hydrostatics. 

PERSIANS,  ?/./.  The  people  of  Perlia.  See 
Persia,  ^  a6. 

PERSiCA,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnaius  referred 
to  the  fame  clafs  and  genus  with  amygdalus; 
however,  as  they  are  reckoned  different  genera, 
by  Tournefort  and  others,  wc  (hall  here  mention 
the  3  principal  fpecies  of  the  Perlica,  moft  tc- 
mark.ible  for  the  beauty  of  thtir  flowers. 

I.  Persica  African  a,  the  double-flowering 
Dwarf  Almond. 

a.  Persica-  HUMiLis,  the  Dwarf  Almond. 
Thcfe  two  reach  nol  above  the  height  of  3  or  4 
feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of  equal  beauty 
with  the 

3.  pERsrcA  VULGARIS,  the  common  peach 
tree,  with  double  flowers.  It  is  a  very  great  orna- 
ment in  gardens,  producing  very  large  double 
fiowers  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and 
crowing  to  a  confiderable  fize.  Numerous  other 
Ipeciea  of  peach  trees,  with  their  culture,  ufes, 
^c.  are  defcrihed  under  Amygdalus,  ^  i — 9, 
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very  cafy,  as  each  tree  is  well  ftockedwitlrth<n 
Thefc  perlimon  apples  arc  put  into  a  dough  1 
wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into  cakes;  at 
put  into  an  oven,  m  which  they  continue  tilltbi 
are  quite  baked  and  fufficiently  dry,  when  ib 
arc  taken  out  again  j  then,  in  order  to  brew  t 
liquor,  a  pot  fuli  of  water  is  pot  on  the  fire,  a| 
fome  of  the  cakes  are  put  in  :  thefe  become  f^ 
by  degrees  as  the  water  grows  warm,  and  era 
ble  in  pitccs  at  laft ;  the  pot  is  then  taken  tr 
the  fire,  and  the  water  in  it  well  ftirred  abo| 
that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it :  this  is  thcnpol 
ed  into  another  veflel,  and  tliey  continue  to  U 
aifd  break  as  many  c^lkes  as  are  neceflary  foj 
brewing :  the  malt  ?s  then  hifufed,  and  they  p 
ceed  as  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Betr  thus  p 
pared  is  reckoned  much  preferable  to  other  b 
They  liktwife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  in 
following  manner:  having  coUeded  a  fuftid 
quantity  of  pcrfimons  in  autumn,  they  arc  i 
gether  put  into  a  veflel,  where  they  lie  for  aw 
till  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they  pour  water 
them,  and  in  that  ftate  they  are  left  to  fermew 
thtmfeives,  without  any  addition.  The  bra 
is  then  made  in  the  common  way,  and  is  faid 
be  very  good,  efpeciaily  if  grapes  (in  particuUi 
the  fwect  fort),  which  are  wild  in  the  woods, 
mixed  with  the  perfimon  fruit.  Some  perfini 
arc  ripe  at  the  end  of  September,  but  inoft 
them  later,  and  fome  not  before  November 
December,  when  the  cold  firft  overcomes 
acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree  U  very 
for  joif  crs  inftruments,  fuch  as  planes,  bani' 
chifels,  &c.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  il  lies| 
pofcd  to  funihine  and  rain,  it  is  tbif  (irft 
which  rots,  and  in  a  year's  time  there  is 
left  but  what  is  ulelefe.  When  the  perfi^non 
get  once  into  a  field,  they  are  not  caiiiy  got 
of  it  again,  as  they  fpread  greatly. 

(i.)  PERSIS,  a  Roman  hdy,  wiiom  St  Paa 
lutes  in  his  epiftlc  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  la.)' 
calls  his  beloved  After.  She  is  not  honourd 
any  church ;  which  is  fomething  fmgular. 

{2.)  Persis,  in  ancient  geogiaphy,  a  prcnii 
of  PeHia,  bounded  by  Mediae  Caiinania,  ' 
and  the  Perfian  Gulf.    It  is  ufed  by  (bme  ai 
for  Perfla  itfelf. 

»  To  PERSIST,  nu  n.  {perjijo,  Lat.  pe\ 
Fr.]  To  perfevere ;  to  continue  firm ;  not  to 
over. — An  immortal  foul  fliall  perfiji  in  be| 
when  time  itfelf  fliall  ceafe.  South.— If  they 


PERSICARIA,  in  botany.    Sec  Polygonum,  Jiji  in   pointing  their  batteries  agatnft  partic 
IV  3.  perfons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making  re 


PERSICUM  Mare,  or  >  in  ancient  geography,     lals.  Mdifon. 


PERSICUS  Sinus,.  S  apart  of  tbe  fea  which 
the  Romans  called  MareKubntmy  and  the  Greeks, 
Mare  Erjtbntum ;  wall  ting  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
E.  between  which  and  Carmania,  entering  into 
the  land,  it  wafhes  Perlis  on  the  8.  Its  large 
mouth  confrils  of  ftraight  fides,  like  a  neck,  and 
then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vaft  way,  and  the 
fea  furro^jnding  it  in  a  large  compafs  of  Oiore, 
there  is  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head. 
l^Mfla.)  Thophraftus  calls  this  bay  Sinus  Arabicuj. 

PERSIMON.  S«c  DrosPYRos,  N*»  a.  From 
the  ptrfimon  is  made  a  very  palatable  liquor  in 
tiic  following  manner ;  As  foon.as  the  nruit  is 
rij^e^  a  fullicient  quantity  is  gatheredi  which  is 


PERSISTANCE. )  «.  /.   [from  ^A 

•  PERSISTENCY.  SJffnce  fcems  more 
per.]  1.  The  ftate  of  perfifting ;  fteadincfs ; 
ftancy ;  peifeverance  in  good  or  bad. — The 
of  God  better  can  confift  with  the  indelih 
commiflions  of  many  tins,  than  with  an  all 
perjijlanee  in  any  one.  Government  of  tbe  Tt 
a.  Obftinacy  j  obduracy ;  contumacy.- 
think*^ft  me  m  far  ia  the  devil's  book,  as  thou 
Faklaft*,  for  obduracy  ^nd  ^'Jijfenty.  Sbakej 

•  PERSISTIVE.  adj.  [from  perjf.]    Stea^ 
not  receding  from  a  purpofe ;  perfevcnng.— 

The  protra<5tivc  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  fii^  pfrjijlve  coiilancy  ia  men.         Sh 
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PFRSIUS  Flaccus,  AuUis,  a  Latin  poet  in  the    ^.  Man  or  troman  rcpreftnted  in  a  fi^tj<!vl#  AU/f 

logue.— All  things  arc  lawftxl  unto  me,  faith  th^ 
fpcakingjn  the  perfin  csi  the  chriftM|i< 


wen  of  Kcro,  celebrated  for  his  fatires.  He  was 
buTj,  according  to  fomc^  at  Volterra  in  Tufcany  ; 
od  jccording  to  others,  at  TiguHa,  in  the  gulf 
«f  Speck,  in  the  year  .u*  He  was  educated  till 
Uj^m  old  at  Voiierra ;  and  afterwards  at  Rome 
^  Paizmon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the 
tenncuDi  and  Comutus  the  Stoic*  who  con* 
taftod  a  fncndHiip  for  him.  Perlius  ^onfulted 
ililluilrious  friend  in  the  compuiition  of  his 
tdo.  Lucian  alfo  ftudied  with  him  under  Cor- 

fa;  and  was  (o  channed  with  his  verfes,  that 
vuJDcdTantly  breaking  out  into  acclamations 
Vtkbeauiful  palfages  in  bis  fatires.  He  was  a 
bd]  fecnd,  a  good  fon,  an  affectionate  brotiier 
'parcoL  He  was  chaftey  meek,  and  modcfl : 
&OWS  bow  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  man's 
bj  his  Mrritings ;  for  the  fetires  of  Pcrfius 
MoDij  licentious,  but  fharp  and  acrimonious, 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  troubled 
wuk  ftomach,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  fa- 
ooain;  in  their  judgments  of  which  the 
kre  been  much  di^oiledy  excepting  as  to 
'ifcfairity.  Yet  his  ftyle  is  grand,  figurative, 
and  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic 
ly :  and  hence  he  (bines  moil  in  recom* 
nrtne. 
NSTEIN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Neiflc, 
of  Ottmuqhau. 
),  a  toti-n  of  Maritime  Auflria^  in  Friuli ; 

ofUdina. 

FERSOK.   ft.  /.  [perfonnet  Fr.  p^rfina^ 

Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

is  a  thinking  intelligent  being.  Lockt, 

woman  conHdered  as  oppofed  to  things, 

from  them. — A  zeal  for  perfom  is  far 

.to  be  perverted,  than  a  zeal  fur  things. 

•To  that  we  owe  the  fafety  of  kMx  fertons 

riety  of  our  poflVHions*  Atterburj, 

aJ;  man  or  woman*— This  was  then 

which  was  dally  increafed  by  the  ad«> 

tber  perfons  received  into  it.  Pear/on* 

)  being ;  coniidered  With  refpcA  to  mere 

^  cxiftence. — 

I  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  muft  reign ; 

I  find  her  per/on  difficult  to  gain.   Dryden* 

woman  confidered  as  psefent,  a<^ing 

Mam  traduc'd  by  totigues  which  neither 
bow 

Acuities  nor /^ly&n  I 

ifct  the  fate  of  pUcc.      Shak.  Henry  Vllt* 

tbcls  maintained  the  fight,  and  for  their 

Ihtwed  no  want  of  courage.  Bucm.    6.  A 

feofc  term  for  a  human  bemg  j  one  5  a  man. 

^f€rJW%  attainments  ever  fo  great,   he 

Jh'fays  remember,  that  he  is  God's  crea^ 

.7.  One's  felf )  not  a  reprefentativc* 

It  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France 

win  declare  it  to  you  myfctf.  Macom-!^ 

in  his  own  per/oni  during  the  time  of 

duly  obtbrved  the  (abbath.  ifhUe, 

I  in  per/on  vifits  all  around.    DrjtUm 

appearance. — 

For  her  own  per/eni 

*d  all  ddcnptioA*  Skakt, 


apoltje,  ipeakmg  m  toe  perj0n  or  tne  en 
gentile.  Ho^^r.— Thcfc  tables,  Cicero  pronounced 
under  the  per/oft  of  CrafTus.  Baktt  en  JLedmingi 
10.  Chara^er.— From  his  firfl  appearance  &poi^ 
the  ftage,  in  his  rtew  fet/m  of  a  fycdilhslnt  o^ 
juggler,  inftead  of  his  former  per/(fii  of  a  prince^ 
he  was  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  courticri 
and  the  Oommon  people.  Baaffi.'-Hc  hath  put  on 
the  p'T/on  not  of  a  robJ)cr  and  murtbererj  but  of  a 
traitor  to  the  ffate.  Haj^ard.  i%.  Cliaratfter  of 
office.—* 

I  then  <*id  ufe  the  per/on  of  yottT  father,  Shak^ 
—How  different  is  the  fame  man  from  himfelf,  &9 
he  fultains  the  p^r/oH  of  a  magtfh^e  and  that  of  « 
friend.  South,  iz.  [In  grammar.)  The  OUality" 
of  the  noUn  that  modifies  the  verb.— Me  had,  witji 
the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in,  forgot 
in  fpcaking  of  himfelf  the  thurd  per/on,  Sidt*py, — li 
fpeaking  oi  himfelf  in  the  firft  per/on  (ingular  haf 
fo  various  meanings^  his  ufe  of  the  tirfV  per/gn  y\\i^ 
ral  is  with  greater  latitude.  Locke, 

(2.)  A  Person  is  an  individual  fubftatidC  of^  ^ 
rational  intelligent  nature.  The  yrot&peri9n,  per^ 
fona^  is  thought  to  bt  \:iotroYttd  a  perfonundo^  fro«i 
perfonating  or  counterfeiting.;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  firft  fignitred  a  majki  becaufe,  as  Boetbiu^ 
ii^torms  uS,  in  Utrva  eoncava  finuj  t-oivattir:  and 
hence  the  aiflors  who  appeared  mafked  on  the 
fiage  were  fon>etimes  called  iarwatt  and  fomctimcs 
pergonal  J.  He  likewife  (ays,  that  an  the  feveral  ac^ 
tors  reprdented  each  a  fingle  individual  perfon# 
for  this  realbn,  other  peoplt,  who  WciCc^  at  tb« 
fame  time  difVjnguilh^id  by  fomething  m  theii' 
form,  charatfter,  Ac.  whereby  they  might  b^ 
known,  came  likewife  to  be  called  by  the  Latins 
ptrfdntpy  and  by  the  Greeks  w»*e»tirm.  Again  a« 
a^ors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and  illu€- 
trious  chara(5^ers,  the  word  came  at  length  to  im^ 
port  the  mind,  as  being  that  whofc  difpoBtion» 
conflitute  the  chara^er*  And  thus  men^  angelr^ 
and  evi?n  God  himfelf,  were  ^led  perfnui  Thiiiu* 
merely  coiporeal,  as  a  (lone,  a  plant,  or  a  horfi^ 
were  called  by^djiajh  or  fuppqfitki  but  never  pet'* 
Jonj, 

(3.)  PERsaN,  in  grammar,  ($1,  4/r/!  H.)  is  ap- 
plied to  fuch  nouns  or  pronouns  as,  being  eithef* 
perfixcd  or  underftood,  are  the  nominatives  in  al| 
mfle(5tions  of  a  verb  J  or  it  is  the  agent  or  patient 
in  all  finite  or  perfonal  ter^s^  See  EiiidLisiS 
jLancuage. 

(4.)  PkrsoH,  in  ji^ographr,  jf  tinf  COUftty  of 
N.  Carolina,  in  Hiliiborough  diflritSt.  The  court- 
houfe  and  pofi  offic^  are  x6  miles  N.  of  Hillfir 
borough. and  -54  E.  of  CalWelL 

♦  .PERSONABLE,  adj.  [from  pe9'/(m,]  U 
Handfome ;  gracciul  ^  ot  good  appearance*-:* 
Were  it  true  ihfli  her  fon  Kiniat  bad  ftich  a  ita* 
turc,  r.3  that  Seroiramis,  who  Was  very  pet/onable^ 
could  be  taken  for  him  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  fhe 
could  have  held  the  empire  4I  years  after  by  any* 
fuch  fubtility.  Raleigh,  a*  [in  IflW.]  One  that 
mav  maintain  any  plea  in  a  judicial  court*  ^inf. 

'   PERSONACE.  ft.  /.  [prrfonagey  Fl-.J    i.  A 

C'>i>fidcral>ie  perlbn }  man  or  woman  of  eminence* 

«— Theie  great  per/onagfs  thus  run  one  after  the  o* 

0%  Hoftats 
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♦t1ier.S?i//^f.-4t  is*not  eafy  to  fcfcaitfi  lIiea<5iion8 
of  eminent  perfono^es,  fVottw.  2.  Extcriour  ap- 
pearance; air;  tature. — 

*  She  hath  urg'd  his  height, 

And  with  hcv  ptrfona^e^  her  \z\\  ptrOftagey 
She  hath  prevaird  with  him.  Shakespeare. 

*  -*-Lofd  Sudley  was.  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
.faftiion,  in^/y^»fl^  (lately".  Hayward.  5.  Cha- 
vi"a<ftei*  afllimed; — The  Venttians,  naturally  grave, 

lovr  to  give  into  the  follies  of  fuch  feafonfi,  when 

difguifed  m  a  falfe  pcrfom^^e,  Addifon  on  It  ah.     4. 
-Chara^er  reprefented-— Some  perlbns  mud  be 

found  out,  already  known  by  hiftory,  AK^om  we 

inay  make  the  a<flor8  x[\fl perfonages  of  this  fable. 

Broome  on  Efi<  Foems. 
.     (i.)  ♦PEKSONAL.  adf,  [perfonet^  Vr.perfirtarts^ 

Latin.]    I.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
'things ;  not  real.— Every  man  fo  termed  by  way 

of  p«;^^j/ difference  only.  Hooker,    a.  Affefting 
■  hidividuais  or  particular  people  ;  peculiar ;  pro- 

per  to  him  or  her ;  relating  to  one^s  private  se- 
ctions or  chara<a«r. — 

I  Itnow  no  ^r/oAw/ caufc  to  fpum  at  him. 

Sbak. 
-—The  words  are  conditional ;  if  thou  do^ft  well, 

and  fo  peir/hnal  to  Cain.  Loeke.^ln  priv.itc  con- 

▼erfations  the  application  may  be  more  perfonaL 

*  Rogers. — If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  perfonal 
pride  in  thofe  that  aw  dreflcd  otit  with  ^o  much 

'flitter  of  ornament,  Jet  him  only  make  the  expe* 
riiT^enj:.  Law.  3.  Prtfeat;  not  afting  by  repre- 
-  tentative  .— 

He  was  perform^  in  the  Irifli  war.  Shak^ 

-—This  Immediate  and  perfonal  fpeaJtiny  ©f  God 
Almwrhty  to  Abraham^  Job,  and  Mofes,  made  rot 
Till  his  precepts  ;»nd  dilate?,  delivered  in  thfs 
•snanner,  fimpiy  and  eternally  moral ;  for  fome  of 
them  were  peronal^  and  many  of  them  crrerr.o- 
-rtial  Jind  judicial,  4.  Exteriour;  corporal.— A 
-princcfs,  whofe  ferfona/  ch^rmB  were  now  become 
the  leaft  part  of  her  chara^er.  AdHi/on.  5.  [In 
4aw.]  Something  moif cable;  fomething  appen- 
dant to  the  perfon,  as  money  j  not  real,  as 
4'and. — 

Thw  (ki  of  ttnd  not  perfonah 

But  real  and  hereditary  was.  Iktvret, 

-6,  [In  grammar.}  A  perfona*  verb  is  that  which 
•has  all  the  regtrtar  modification  of  the  three  per- 
forms ;  uppofed^  to  imperfohal  that  has  oniy  the 
tlhird. 

(2//  P£R80l«At  hnpHes  alfb  afiy  thing  that  con* 
<Jttns,  or  is  refttained  to,  the  perfon. 

(3.)  Personal  Actio?*,  in  law,  is  an^  a<ftion 
kvitd  dirtdiy  and  folely  againft  the  perfon;  in 
^ppofiti«n  td  a  rtal  or  mixed  a^iou.    See  Ae- 

tlON. 

(4)  PkHioirAL  Go^Bs,  or  Chattels,  in  law, 
fignifies  any  moveable  thing  bt longing  to  a  per- 
fon, whether  alive  cr  dead.    See  Chattels. 

(^.)  pERSONiTL    IDEWTITV.       See    METAFHY- 

3i(s.  &-5.  xxiir.  J  j*i4. 

•    (6.)  Personal  Verb,    See  §  i,  dtf  (^ 

*  PERSONAUTY.  i^./.  [from  perfonal.^  The 
exiftencc  or  individuahty  of  a!«7  one.— Thi«  ph-- 
fi^aVy  extends  itfelf  beyond  prefent  exiftence  to 
what  i5  paft,  oniy  by  confcioufnei^,  whereby  it 
imputcsto  ttielf  pait  anions.  Lotke. 
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.  To  change  from ; 


To  PERSONALIZE,  v.  a 
thing  to  a  perfon. 

PERSONALIZING^  n.  /    See  ?tR80«iiH 

ING.  I 

*  PERSONALLY.  W-r.  [fromjpfrW.j  1. 
perfon ;  m  prt* fence ;  not  by  reprctentauvc.— AJ 
probation  they  give,  who  ptrfonally  declare  tht 
alfent  by  voice,  ttgn  or  ^(^.  Hooker. — 

I  could  not  perfonalix  dc Ifvcr  to  her 

What  you  commanded  me. 
— There  are  many  realons,.  why  matters  of 
a  womlerful  nature  ihould  not  be  taken  noticfj 
by  tbofe  Pagan  writers,  iv'ho  Hvtd  before  our 
viour's  difciples  had  perfonaUy  appeared  ai 
them,  Addlon.  7.  W'th  refpcdt  to  an  indi' 
partirularhr.— She  bore  a  mnrtal  hatred  to 
houfe  of  Lancafi'.r,  and  perfonaUy  to  the 
JBacov.     3.  With  regard  to  numerical  exift 
The  converted  man  is  perfonaify  the  fa|re 
before,  and  is  neithqr  bom  nor  treated  a-B( 
proper  literal  fenfe.  Roger j. 

PERSONATE,    the  40th  order  in 
ns's  Fragments  of  Natural   Method,  cool 
of  plants  whofc  flowers  arc  furnifhcd  with 
regular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in 
Ibmewhat  refembles  the  ftiout  of  an  animai 
BoTANV,  In  Ax.)    Moft  of  the  genera  of 
der  ire  arranged  under  the  clafs  and  order 
namia  angfofpermia*  The  reft,  altho»gh  thtf | 
not  enter  into  that  artificial  claf*  and  ord«r^ 
want  oftheclaffic  chara^er,  the  ineqiial^ty 
ftamina  ;  yet,  in  a  nat^wal  method,  which 
of  greater  latitude^  may  be  arranged  with 
plants  which  they  ref-mhle  in  their  habit 
neral  appearance,  and  particoterly  in  the 
ftances  exprtffed  jn  that  title* 

*  To  PERSONATE,  v.m.  Ifrom  p€-fvji^\ 
I.  Torcprcfent  by  fii^itious  orafTumed  chanj 
fo  as  to  pafs  for  the  perfon  repreftnted.— '^" 
was  not  to  perfonait  one,  that  had  been  l< 
fore  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth  tl 
been  brought  up  in  a  court.  Bacon.  2.  To 
Lnt  by  a<Sion  or  appearance  \  to  a(5t. — 

Htrft-lf  a  while  fhe  lays  aftde,  and  nul 
Ready  Xo  perfonau  a  mortal  part. 
3.  To  pretend  hypocritically,  with  the 
prononn. — It  has  been  the  conftant  p 
the  Jeliiits  to  fend  over  emffiaries,  with 
tions  to  perfonate  themfelvts  members  of 
ral  fetfls  nmongft  us.  S^uuifi.    4.  To  count 
to  firign.    JUttle  in  ufe. — Piety  is  oppofcd 
perfonated  devotion  Mndcr  which  any  kifid 
piety  is  difguifed.  Hammond.—Thn^  have  !;( 
ed  with  the  dogmatift   in  a  perfomtUd  fcl^ 
GldnviUe.    ^.  To  refemble.— 

The  lotty  cedar  p^-r/owfl/r/ thee, 

6.  To  make  a  reprellntarive  of,  asin  pidure* 
of  ofe.— ; 

One  do  1  perfonate  of  Timon's  frame. 

7.  To  tiefcrribe.  Out  of  ufe.— It  mull  be  a 
ating  of  himfelf ;  a  fatyr  againft  Jhe  fol 
profpcrity.  Sbak.—'RY  ^^^  colour  ftf  his 
the  ftiape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gaJ^ 
e5cpreffiire  r»f  hrsevts  forehead  arid  coteplQ 
he  fli^ll  find  himieif  moft  feelingly  /rr/W 
Sbakefpeare. 

*  PERSONATION.  «.  /.  tfroth  //^ 
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Cjuntfrfcitmg  of  another  ptrfon.' — TMs  being    fay,  tTic  ground  //f»i>y7j  for  rain,  or  the  ezrf\/mili 
Mt  of  the  ftTjn?eft  examples  of  a  pfrfonat'ion  that    with  plenty ;  when  we  fpcak  of  .imhirion's  bting 

r.Jll<^^  or  a  difrafe  being /ir^i/^/,'.  luch   cxprtt-*- 


rcr  ^Ht  rt  drferveth  to  be  difcovcrcd  and  relat- 
ri  at  the  full.  Baton, 

I )  •  PERSONIFICATION.  «.  /  Ifroro  per^ 
jWfi.J  Profopopceia;  the  change  of  thn^gs  to  per- 

(jpftfofi  heard  his  xoicc.  AKhon, 

{ilPfRso^inc*  riON, )  or  Personalizing, 

iflSONJFYING,         5  the  giving  an  'inani- 

IBfir  Seing  the  fi^rnre,  ientlmentn,  and  language 

Ifjperfm.    (Sec  Oxatory,  §  143-)     I>r  B»air, 


ftot^fi  fhow  the  facility  wit^  which  the  mind  caa 
accommodate  the  propcrtits  tif  iiving  creaturt'g 
to  things  that  art  inanimate,  or  to  abftrad  con-' 
ceptiun«  of  Its  own  forming.**  The  Dr  goes  oa^ 
to  invcftigaie  the  nature  of  perfonificaiion  at 
confiderable  length.  And  he  adds  a  very  proptr . 
caution  refpe(Hmg  the  tife  of  it  in  profe  compofi- 
tions,  in  which  this  fi^rure^ requires  to  be  ufed 
wi;h  ^rgit  moderation  and  deiicacy.   **  The  fame' 


W^LtAurrs  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this  account  of    hber^y/s  not  allowed  to  the  imagination  there  as 


fef^iiauon.  "  It  is  a  figure,  the  ufe  of  which 
!  ii»^r«fnrive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep  in 

kww  wtur*-.    At  firfl  view,  and  when  confi- 

4rml  abftnctiy,  if  wauld  appear  to  be  a  figure  of 
.  ttf  atojoft  bddnefs,  and  to  border  on  the  extra- 
\npat  and  ridiculous.    For  what  can  feem  more 

«Bote  from  the  track  of  reaf onable  thought,  than 


iti  poetry.  The  fame  afli (lances  cannot  be  oh.^ 
t.ttned  for  raifmg  paflion  to  its  proper  height  by 
ttfe  force' of  numbers  and  the  glow  of  ftylc.  How- 
ever, addrefles  Xd  inaaitnatc  objeds  are  not  ex- 
cKided  from  pn)fc;  but  have  their  place  only  i^ 
the  higher  fpecics  of  oratory.  A  public  fpe.'ifeer 
may  on  i'ome  occasions  very  properly  addrefs  re-^ 


tefeak  of  ftooe^  and  trees  and  fields  and  rivers,'   Hgion  or  virtue  ;  or  his  native  country',  or  fome 


litf  ihff  were  living  creature**,  and  to  attribute 

i-  totkra  tfcuught  and  fetifation,  affe<ftions  and  ac-* 

jtvi^One  might  imagine   this  to  be  no  more 

^c^itdifh  conceit,  which  no  perfon  of  taftc 

^rditb.    In  fa  A,  however,  the  cafe  is  very 

tftfcnt.   No  fuch  ridiculous  cfTcdt  is  produced' 

If  ^oiScation  when  properly  employed  ;   on 

Brmtriry,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agrce- 

yfc*e.ttor  ii  any  very  tincommon  degree  of  paf- 

ifcit^qojred  in  order  to  make  tts  rcliih  it.    Ail 

•■tTiffen  in  its  moft  gentle  and  humble  forms, 

^  PM  with  it.    From  profe  it  is  far  from  bc- 

■  HcEbded'Tiay,  in  common  convcrfation,  very 

■pe«  approaches  arc  made  to  it.    When  wc 


city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered  perhaps' 
great  calamities,  or  has  been  the  fcene  of  fomc: 
memcrabltf  aftion.  But  wc  muft  remember,  that 
as  fuch  addrefles  arc  among  tjis,  higheft  efforts  of 
eloquehce,  they  fhould  never  be  attempted  un- 
Itfs  by  perfons  of  more  than  ordinary  geniu  ;  foK. 
if  the  orator  failR  in  hi 9  defign  of  moving  our  pal- 
fions  by  them,  he  is  fure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of 
all  frigid  things,  the  mr>ft  frigi  1  arc  the  auk- 
ward  and  mifeafonable  attempts  fometimes  made 
towards  ftich  kinds  of  perfoniflcation,  efpecially 
if  thev  be  long  continned.'^ 

♦  To  PERSONIFY,  -v.  a.   (from  per/oa.]    To, 
change  from  d  thing  to  a  perfon. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

Dsri^NITIONS. 

IRSPECTIVE  is  thus  defined  byDr  JohnfoD, 
^  both  as  a  fuhftantive  and  adjedive. 
**PliSPECTirE.  n./,  [perjpehify  fr.f ft-Jpina^ 
■.]  I.  A  glafs  through  which  things  arc  view- 
"^  it  tend  to  danger,  they  turn  about  the 
"  V,  and  (hew  it  fo  little,  that  he  can  fcarce 
it.  Denjbam. — It  may  in^port  uu  in  this 
0.  to  hearken  to  the  ftorms  raifing  abroad  ; 
f»l  bfthc  bcft  perJpeSiveuto  difcovei"  from  w'aat 
i  toft  they  break.— 

I      Yo«  bold  tke  gla(s,  but  turn  l\kt  pep^&hiet 
j    Afld  Cmher  off  ihc  UflcnM  objcA  drive.  Dryd. 
I      Faith  for  reafun's  glimmering  li^ht  (hall  give 
Ifcr  immortal  ptrfpe8iix»  Prior, 

^Tiic  fcicncc  by  which  things  arc  ranged  in  a 
fttare,  accordinj^  to  their  appearance  in  their 
^  fiiuation.— Medals  have  reprefented  their 
i*wBgi  according  to  the  rales  of  pcrJ^Slve. 
^M'    3.  View;  vifto.— 

L^y  tref i,  with  iacred  ihadeSy 

Am  pirf^ai'vts  of  pleafant  glade*.        prjdeti, 

■  PEtSFtcTivE.  adj.    Relating  ttJ  the  fcrencc 

jljfion;  optick;  optical. — We  have  fcrj^'voc 

»^aH  where  wc  make  deunonftrationa  of  alt  hghts 

04  riifiatioQf. 


Perspective  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  piAurc. 
or  painting,  fretjuently  fern  in  the  gardens,  and 
at  the  ends  of  galleries  ;  dtligned  e^prefsly  to  de- 
ceive the  tight  by  rcprefenting  the  continuation' 
of  an  alley,  a  buiMiuKt  landfcape,  or  the  tike. 

But  pERsrECTivs,  as  an  art,  or  branch  of 
fcience,  is  the  art  of  drawing  oh  a  plane  furface 
piiftures  or  true  refcm^lanccs  of  objects,  as  the. 
objc«5ls  themfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any  dif- 
tance  and  lituation,  real  or  imaginary.  See  Dr  aw- 
ivG,  $ca.  XIV.  and  Painting,    Bart  J,   ScB. 

n. 

Sk:t.  L    Historical  Srbtcm  of  tbe  Art  ^ 
Drawing  in  Perspective. 

The  progrefs  made  by  the  ancients  in  this  branch 
of  drawing  and  painting  is  very  little  known.  Wc 
only  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that  Apatharchus,  in- 
ftru^ed  by  -^fchylus,  was  the  firft  who  wrote 
upon  this  fubjetit ;  and  that  aftenvards  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  ^t  weie  more  diflin<ftly  taught  by 
Democritus  and  Ana^agoras,  the  difciples  of  A- 
gath.irchus. 

Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  ddcrihed  by  them, 
wc  know  nothing ;   uortc  "of  their  writing^  have 
efcapcd  the  general  wrepk  of  ancient  Jitciatuije, 
that  took  place,  iri  the  dark  ages.     But  the  revi,. 
val  of  painting  in  Italy  was  accompanied  with  a' 
O  %  %  rcviv:;f 
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f^vhrat  of  this  uibfiil  and  elegant  branch  of  this 

^  It  was  fo  late  as  tfie  i6th  century,  before  pER- 
$ptcriv^  was  revived,  or  rather  re-invfin(cdi    It 
l&wes  its  r^viviicence  particularly  fo*  that  branch 
«)f  painf in^,  >vhicb  Vias  Employed  in  the  decora- 
tions pf  the  theatre,  where  l^ndfcapes  were  inpro- 
diiced,  vbicb  woulj  have  looked  unnaturai  and 
Jiorrid,  if  the  fize  of  the  ol^'cds  had  not  been  pret- 
ty utiArly  proportioned' to  their  diitancc  fro^n  the 
eye.    ■■:.•'••  ...... 

Th^  firft  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the  rules 
of  perlpedtive  was  Petci'  del  Borgo,  an  Italian. 


5lCT.  11 


Jtc  fuppoJTc^  objedts  to  be  placed  beyond  a  tpinf-,  jcc^. 


hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  nietal,  6xe4  4>out  a  fo« 
from  the  gla'fsj  between  it  ^nd  his  eye,  acd  thj 
he  keep  his  eve  clofe  tg  the  hole ;  othetwifc  h 
might  ftiift  the  poption  pf  his  hckd^  aod  Coofi 
qiicntly  make  a  fAlTe  deUneatidn  of  the  object. 

'  After  tracing  oUt  the  figifre  of  the  objed,  H 
may  ^o  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink ;  and  t^h^ 
tW  \s  dry,  put  a  flieet  of  paper  upon  it,  a 
tf ace  it  thereon  >^ith  a  penci| ;  then  tjl^Ling  aw 
the  paper  and  laying  it  on  a  table>  be  may  fini 
the  pidiire  by  giving  it  tlic  colours,  lights,  ai 
fliadcs,  as  he  fees  them  in  the  objcjS  ilfclt*;  a 
tjien  he  will  have  a  true  relemblauce  of  the  o 


pareut  tablet,  arid  endeavoured  to  tr;u:c  the  im^ 
ges  '>v|)icb  rays  of  li^ht,  emitted  from  them^ 
^ould  ma)ce  ipon  il.  What  fucccfs  he  had  in 
this  attempt  ive  know  not,  as  the  ^ok  Vthich  he 
^rote  npop  tbjs  fubjed  is  not  extant.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  vpry  much 'commended  by  the  f^oUs  Ig- 
natius pante  ^  and,  upon  the  principles  of  Bor^o, 
Albvrt  purer  cpnftrudted  a  machine,  by  yvhich 
he  coulp  trac^  the  peripedive  appearance  of  ob^ 

Balthazar  Perujfi  Jludjed  the  wirings  of  Borgo, 
Siiid  endeavoured  tp  make  thf m  more  inteliigibre. 
To  hjiir  we  p^^e  the  "difcovciy  of  points  (if  dif- 


To  fuch  as  have  a  general  knowledge  of  ij 
principles  of  optics,  this  mpft  jdhc  fdf-eyideu 
I'or  ais  vifion  is  occafioned  by  pencils  9  rays  coi 
ing  in  ftralght  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  poi 
of  the  vifible  objcift,  it  is  plain  that,  by  iouil 
the  points  Jn  the  tranfpareut  pUoe,  throoi 
whiph  all  thofc  pencils  rtfpc<ftively  paiis,  ant 
^&  reprelcntatipn  muft  be  formed  ot  the  objo 
as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular  pofitifl 
and  atthat  determined  diftancc  :  andVtrc  pidw 
of' things  to  bealyyay^  firift  drawn  on  tranfpaw 
pJancSj  this  limple  operation,  witji  the  prkicii 
on  which  it  is  founded,  )x'ouIdcQmpri(ethe  wh< 


tancc,  to  whiph  all  lines  that  pjake' an  angle  of    theory  and  practice  pf  p^rfpe^ivc.    As  this, 
4^  dc^grces  1%'ith  the  ground  linp  are  drawn.'  '^--   "  n.^  i^x-.  u^: —  *u^^^r,.    «..i^«  «n, 

Kot  long  after,  Guido  plbakli^  another  Itali^n^ 
found  that  all  the  Kneis  th£t  are  parallel  to  one  a- 
poiher)  (f  they  |be  inclined  to  the  ground  Hne, 
cofjierge  to  fome  point  it)  the  hgrizorHJil  line,  and 
tnat  ti^ough  this  point  ?llfo*a  lihp  drd^vn  froipn  the 
eyC|  parallel  to  thcni,  Vill  pafs.    Thcfe  principles 

fiut  together  enabled  him  to  make  6ut  a  pretty 
omplptc  theory  of  pcrfpe^ftivc. 
Great'  improYemehts  y^f re  iljAdc  \n  th^  rul^ .  of 
perfpefljvf!  by  fubfequent^geometriclans ;  particu- 
l^irly  by  profeiTor  GravelaDde,  and  ftill  more  by 


ever,  is  tar  from  being  the  cafe^  rules  mull 
deduced  frofn  the  fciences  Of  Opiicsandgeorod 
for  draiviiig  fcprefentatjons  of  yifiblc  objeifti 
opaque  planes;  and  the  appHcation  of  tbe^if 
conititutcs  vvlikt  is  properly  called  the  41^^  1 

PEaSPECTIVK, 

Before  we  lay  down  the  fundamental  pri' 
pf  this  art,  it  i?  proper 'to  ofcfervc,  thaiw 
perlbn  ft.inds  direftly  oppofite  to  the  middk 
pne  end  of  a  long  V^nue,*  which  is  ftraight " 
equally  broad  throughout,  the  fides  thereof 
to  approach  nearer  tovtacn  other  in  prOpor' 


pi-  Wook  Taylor,  \vhofj;' principles  are  in  a  grea^  they  are  ferther  from  his  eye ;  or  the  angW 
tnea'foVc  new/  and  faj-  more  general  fKan  ^y  be-  der  wliich  their  diUHent  'pstrt*  are  reen,'bcc< 
fore  him,'    ''  '  .       '    gradually  leis,  according  as  the  diftancc  from-l 


g^?T. 


and 


11.    Outlines  df  the  Principles 

pHACTjpEa/'PERSrEeTiyE.  "      f 

To  pndcrft^nd  the  pnnpipics  of  perfpe»5tive,  it 
%ill  t^e  i)roper  tD  lonfidpr  the  plane  on' yvhich  thi 
Feprefehtation  is  to  bf'made  it  tranfparent,  and 
)rUcrpbii:d  between'  the  ^ye  p'f  the  fpe<llatv»r  ana 
the  bbjtit  to  be  reprtlenfed.  Thiis,  fuppofe  9^ 
J)erfort  at  a  window  looks  through  an  upright 
|)anc  of  glafs  kt  ayobje^f^  beyond  it,  andi  .keep- 
ing his  head  iteady^  dniWs  the  figure  of  thp  ob- 
jtft  up^n  tjitf  glf'ifs  with  a  black  lead  pencil^  as  if 
IhepoiVii  of  the  pencil  tpuched  the  ppjcft  \\^i\ 
te  would  then  have  a  ti^v^c  rcprcftntation  of  the 
obi£f5t  inperfpe^ive  as  it  appears  to  his  ?y?f/     • 

Tp  do  this,  tivO  things  arc  neceffary  5 

iftj  That  the  glafs  be  laid  bvVi*  with  ft'rong  gum 
water,  Which  J  when  dry^  will  be^t  for  dra>viiig 
Vponv  and  wdl'  retain  the-  traced  ^pf  tlte  pencil; 

^d, .  ■  ^  ^^-  -  ■■■  '  '■  ■-^-  ■■  -■  "•  /■': - 

adlyi  That  the  ^-^d^pt  \^\  ^rou^h  &  fmall 

f  77'/i  PtfiU,/^at4i  hanji  hten  m/tmhered  Plate  CCLXXIV,  according  to  its  proper  order}  btttk}^^ 
|jfl/r  of  tbt  iengra'V^rj  kp^j  fnurf^d  X^V  \  ^nid  tbf  wpoi  impr^^Qn  Uln^  thrown  oj^t  6f/bri  tb€  ffi^f  ' 


eye  increafes  j  and  if  the  avenuj:  be  Yer^  Ipof^  I 
fi^d  of  jt  at  the  fartficft  end  fecm  to*  meet vl 
there  an  o^c<5k  thpt  wbul^'  cover  the  *^ 
breadth  of  uiC  avt:nue,  and  be  of  a  hcighi  e0 
to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only  tp  be  a  tot 
point.  '     ;  '  . 

Having  made  thj^fe prcUminjiry  pbfervarioDSij 
nov^  procped  to  the  pladlice  of  the  2^,  after  W 
ly  denning' the  terms  ufbd'in  it. 

Sect*  UJ.^  Definitions  0/  the  T^***  ^*' 

I,'  Th^  horizon titi  line  is  that  line  fuppofc4  ' 
be  'drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  through  the  I 
of  the  ^e^ator ;  or  rather,  it  la  a  hue  fhic^i 
p^^tes.the  heaven  f^^m  the  'earthj  and  which 
hiits  the  lii;ht.  *  Thus  A,  and  ?,  PiatirXPitt 
I,  are  fw'o^pjllars  below  the  horizontal'  line  C 
bccaufe  the  eye  is  elevated  abwc  them :  in/* 
they  ar^  faid  to  be  equM  whh  it  ^  and  in/ 
raift^  ^^v^  ftt    !l^ws  accofdin^  to  the 
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pu&uofrtcw,  theubjrdls  will  be  cithtr  higher 
it  iuwcf  than  the  horizontal  line. 

;.  The  ^t  cfjgbt  A^Jig^  4,  i$  that   which 
Eukd  the  centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal  line  ah; 
ff  It  it  the  point  where  all  the  other  vifual  rays 
fiiO,  omtc. 
^  The  Mff/i  ofitftanue  C,  Q^f}^*  4f  are  points 
fei^in  tJie  borucuutal  line  at  equal  diftances  on. 
«ilk(k  of  the  point  of  iight  A. 
^  Aiid  in  the  iamc  6gure  B  B  reprcfents  the 
l^^yV  fundamental  lltu, 
;.££  is  the  abridgemtnt  of  the   fquare^  of 
1  rtidi  D,  D,  arc  iUJidm. 

^  F,  F,  the  diagonal  linei   which  go    to    the 

|ci)  of  (liftance.C»C. 

7.  JliciiaUal folnu  arc  thofe  where  the  pbje<5ts 

' :  Uk  quy  be  caft  negligently,  becaufc  nci- 

cnwu  to  the  point  of  light,  nor  to  thofe  of 

:,  but  iptreting  each  other  in  the  horizon- 

Fof  example,  two  pieces  of  I'quaic  tim- 

Gaad  H,  j^.  5,  make  the  points*  1, 1, 1, 1,  on 

-octal  line ;  but  go  neitlicr  to  the  point 

K,  nor  to  the  points  of  diftancc  C,  C : 

iiieatal  points  ferve  like  wife  for  cafements, 

windows,  tables,  chairs,  &c. 

Thc/oia/  of  direSt  i^e*w,  or  of  the  front f  is 

f<  live  th«  obie^\  dircdly  before  us ;  in 

caic  it  fljQws  only  the  fore  fide  ;  and,  if  be- 

tkhixizofi,  a  little  of  the  top ;  but  nothing 

"^Ulh  unkrfs  thj!  objcft  be  polygonous. 

^ point  qf  oblique  w%x/  is  when  we  fee  an 

*  'de  of  us,  and  as  it  were  aflant,  or  with  the 

our  eye :  the  eye,  however,  being  all  tlic 

«pjK>fite  to  the  point  of  fight ;  in  which  cafe, 

tk  objeA  laterally,  and  it  prefents  to  us 

or  faces.     The  pradice  is  the  lame  in 

points,  as  in  the  front  points ;  a  point  of 

pkUDti  uf  dillance,  &c«  being  laid  down  in 

ei  well  as  the  other. 

^^l'9(^apJty  U  the  hgure  of  the  platform  in 

^irr,  or  the  plan  any  thing  is  to  be  raifed  on* 

Onbogrfifiijy  ii)  perfpcdive  is  the  figure  of 

*&  or  fore  lide  of  an  objed,  as  a  houie,  &c. ; 

^»  the  figure  of  fuch  an  objed  dircdly  op- 

^  to  the  eye.    As  the  ichpoj;raphy  rcprefents 

the  orthography  represents  the  ftde  op- 

to  the  eye. 

iano^raphj  is  what  exhibits  the  objed  quite 
%  with  all  iU  diminutions  and  fhadows, 
&<les,  height,  and  all  raifed  on  the  geome- 
pian, 

•IV.    QtNERAL  Rules  RESPECTING  Peil# 

SPtCTIVE. 

[LiT  e?ery  line,  which  in  the  obje^fl  or  geo* 
fcl  figure  is  Araight^  perpendicular,  or  pa- 
fto  its  bafe,  he  fo  alio  in  its  Icenographic  de- 
>  or  in  the  deCpription  tfiereof  jn  all  its 
I  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye ;  and  let 
_  J  which  in  the  objedl  return  at  right  an- 
f  nam  the  fore  right  fide,  be  drawp  in  like 
r  ibcno^phicaily  from  th'e  point  of  fight. 
flet  an  rtraight  lines,  which  in  the  obje^ 
^liwn  the  fore-  right  fide,  run^  in  ji  fceno- 
Y  fifure,  into  the  "horizontal  hnc. 
\hx  the  obje^  you  intend  to  delineate, 
\  00  your  nght  hand,  be  placed  alfo  on  the 
J-ad  :i  {he  pointof  fight;  tliat  od  the  IcTt 
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hand,  on  that  hand  of  the  fame  point ;  iuMi  that 
which  isjuft  beforei  in  the  middle  of*  it. 

IV.  Let  thofe  lines  which,  in  the  objeft,  are 
equi-diftant  from  the  returning  line,  be  drawn, 
in  the  fcenographic  figure  from  that  point  found 
in  the  horizon. 

.  V.  In  fitting  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pedcf- 
tals,  and  the  like,  meafure  the  height  &om  thp 
bafe  line  upward  in  the  front  or  fore  right  fide  % 
and  a  vifual  ray  down  that  point  in  the  front  (hall, 
limit  the  altitude  of  the  colimin,  or  pillar,  all  the 
way  behind  the  front  fiae,  or  orthographic  ap« 
pearance,  even  to  the  point  of  fight.  This  rule 
mull  be  obferved  in  all  figures,  as  well  where 
there  is  a  front,  or  fore  right  fide,  as  where  thexp. 
is  none. 

VI.  In  delineating  ovals,' circles,  arches,  croffes, 
fpirals,  and  crofs  arches,  or  any*  other  figure  in 
the  roof  pf  any  room,  firft  draw  ichnographically» 
and  fo,  with  perpendiculars  f^om  the  moft  emi» 
ncnt  points  thereof,  carry  it  up  to  the  cciliAgp 
from  which  fevcral  points  carry  on  the  figiwe. 

VII.  The  centre  in  any  fcenographic  regular 
figure  is  found  by  drawing  crofs  Jines  from  the 
oppofite  angles ;  for  the  point  where  the  diago- 
nals crofs  is  the  centre. 

VIII.  A  ground  plane  of  fquares  is  alike,  both 
above  and  below  the  horizontal  line ;  only  the 
more  it  is  dlftant  either  above  or  below  the  hori- 
zon, the  fquares  will  be  fo  much  the  larger  or 
wider. 

IX.  In  drawing  a  pcrfpe<51ive  figure  where  ma- 
ny lines  come  together,  to  direft  your  eye,  draw 
the  diagonals  in  red,  the  vifual  lines  in  black,  the 
perpendiculars  in  preen  or  any  other  diflerent  co- 
lour, from  that  which  you  intend  the  figiu'e  iball 
be  of. 

X.  Having  confidered  the  height,  difiance,  and 
pofition  of  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accordingly, 
with  its  fide  or  angle  againft  the  bafe,  raiie  per- 
pendiculars, from  the  feveral  angles  or  defigned 
points,  from  the  figure  to  the  bafe,  and  transfer 
the  length  of  each  perpendicular,  fh>m  the  place 
where  it  touches  the  bafe,  to  the  bafe  on  the  M^ 
oppofite  to  the  point  of  diftance.  Thus  the  dia^ 
metrals  to  the  perpendiculars  in  the  bafe,  by  in*. 
terfe<ftion  with  the  diagonals,  drawn  to  the  feve- 
ral transferred  diflances,  will  give  the  angles^ 
the  figures  \  and  fo  lines  drawn  from  one  poii« 
to  another  will  circumfcribe  the  fcenographic 
figure. 

XI.  If  in  a  landfcape  there  be  any  ftandir.j^ 
waters,  as  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  like,  place  the 
horizontal  line  level  with  the  fartheft  fight  or  ap- 
pearance of  it, 

XII.  If  there  be  an^  houfes,  churches,  caftlesf^ 
towers,  mountains,  nuns,  or  the  lilse,  in  the  land- 
fcape, confider  their  pofition,  that  you  may  find 
from  what  point  in  the  horizontal  lines  to  draw 
the  front  and  fides  of  them  in  the  pidure.     • 

Xin,  In  drawing  objedts  at  a  great  diftance» 
obferve  the  proportions,  both  in  magnitude  and 
diftance,  in  the  draught,  which  appear  from  tb^ 
Qbje^a  to  the  eye. 

XrV.  In  colouring  and  fhadowing  of  every  ofe- 
jt<a,  you  muft  make  the  fame  colours  and  fhadet. 
in  your  piAure  which  you  ob[erve  with  your  eye, 
in  the  landfcape,  efpecially  m  drawing  and  co- 

lourio^ 
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iouriog  objcas  that  lie  near ; 
tnc  diftance  becomes  greater,  the  colours  mirfbc 
fainter,  till  at  lad  they  arc  gradually  loA  in  a  dai-k'- 
im  Iky  colour/ 

SE<:r.rVv   Mechanical  Methqps  o/'Drawiuqi. 

in  P£RSP£CTIVE. 


,  To  foch  as  arc  unacquainted*  with  mathema- 
tics, we  WouW  recommend  the  following  methods, 
•thereby  they  may  Iky  any  plan  in  perfpe(fU\-e, 
«nd  raifc  pillars  or  building^  to  due  heights,  ac- 
cording to  their  proper  diftanccs. 

L  Suppofc  L  L  D  B  A,  /^.  4.  Platr  XIV,  a 
l^uncre  piece 'of  patement,  congfting  of  twenty-^ 
ilve  pieces  of  marole,  each  a  foot  fquare :  It  muft 
iJfe  mcaibred  cxadly,  and  laid  regularly  down  up- 
09  paper ;  and  for  the  lake  of  a  more  diftind  no- 
tion ho>.v  every  particular  Itiuaare  will  appear  when 
you  have  a  true  perfpedUvc  view  of  them,  mark 
orery  other  ft  one  or  marble  black;  or  clfc  num- 
IJer  each  of  them  as  in  the  figure,  which  is  dfvid. 
€d  intd  fquares,  every  other  one  of  which  may  be 
inade  to  appear  black,  like  the  three  at  the  bot- 
tom marked  BCD:  or  1234,  anfwering  to 
thofe  which  aJt  marked  in  pcrl*pc<5tivc  idth  the 
Jamc  rfumbere. 

Now  to  lay  your  plan  in  peripeftive,  fix  your 
point  of  fi;;ht  as  you  obfervc  in  the  figintf ;  or 
snore  or  lefs  to  the  right  or  left,  as  you  think  pro- 
per^ then  draw  the  hne  K  K  parallel  to,  and  at 
A^hat  diftartcc  you  will  from  L  L ;  and  r>ifc  a  lihe 
on  each  fide  from  L  to  K,  to  form  the  Hgurc  you 
ice,  as  a  frame  to  your  figure  ;  then  draw  a  Hne 
from  the  comer  K,  which  is  the  point  of  difVance, 
to  the  oppofite  comer  L ;  and  this  line  will  re- 
gulate your  work.  Thus  far  d<Tne,  draw  Kncs 
from  the  fquares  of  your  plan  to  the  point  of  fight, 
OB  exad  as  pofiible  ;  and  wherever  your  line  of' 
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but  according  as,  lei  td  a  c  or  rr,  till  it  touches  the  line  dnwi 
frpra  c  to  the  point  of  itght ;  then  draw  6  7  paraj 
fcl  to  c  5,  and  you  Will  have  the  fquarc  of  the  tvi 
of  the  column,  ae  obCrtved  from  A,  which  h  fuj 
polj^d  to  be  the  place  where  you  Aand. 

Itis  to-bcoblmed,  that  the  Hne  drawn  frJ 
a  to  6  is  only  an  imagirtary  line,  and  in  ami 
dAence  is  to  be  mbocd  out,  becaulc  nothti 
Ktn  from  the  place  where  you  ftand,  it  muil  c 
appear  in  the  drawing.  The  (ame  majr  be  midi 
ftood'of  the  line  drawn  from  i  to  a  ^  but  it  is  x 
ceflary  that  they  appear  in  the  draughty  on  i 
cmijtt  that  they  dihrdt  rouhowtoR-guiatethttj 
of  your  column^  and  to  place  it  with  certain 
upon  its  bale, 

Laftly,  finilh  your  cohmm  with  lines  onl^,  tl 
is,  from  I  to  f,  fr(5m  4  to  3,  from  3  to  7,  tron 
to  5,  from  6  to  7,  and  from  1  to  4,  wheabyj 
will  have  the  true  reprcdntation  of  the  cotaa 
IS  inj}^.  8.  "  • 

■  When  this  is  done,  yo«  may  cred  anothtr  < 
lumn  on  any  one  of  the  fqtiares  in  the  fame  m 
ner,  obfcrving  to  fling  your  ftiades  all  on  one  i 
and  being  able  to  mader  thefe  fcwcxamjl 
which  may  coft  you  very  little  tioublc,  you  ii 
be  capable  of  doing  any  thing  in  this  way. 

IX.  The  following  is  the  method  of  the« 
bnit>ed  Sir  Ujriflopher  H'^rcn,  and  maybeiwrt 
pra<ftice  with  great  cafe.  Ay  Jig.  9>  Puite  XIV, 
a  fmaH  fight  with  a  fhort  arm,  B,  which  cm 
turned  about  and  moved  up  and  down  the  W 
cj'hnder  C  D,  which  is  fcrewcd  into  the  pij 
ED,  at  D :  this  piece  E D  moving  round  vA 
the  center  E,  by  which  means  the  fight  may 
removed  either  towards  E  or  F.  F  is  a  rolcr  i 
lened  on  the  two  rulers  G,  G,  which  fcrve  b 
to  keep  the  fquare  frame  S  S  S3  perpendid 
and  by  their  fliding  through  the  fquare  hole* 
T,  they  fervc  to  (lay  the  light  either  farther  ho 


^iflance  cuts  thofe  lines»  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 

line  tr  L,  which  will  give  you  the  iquares  in  per- '  or  nearer  to,  the  (aid  frame ;  on  which  fr* 
j[bedlivc,  or  the  true  figure  of  every  fquarc.  Thus'   (Vnck    with  a  little  wax  the  paper   CO 
D,  in  the  perfpedtive  plan,  anfwers  to  B  in  the'   xrhr'reon  the  pitfture  is  to  be  drawn  by  the 
iVieafured  plan,  ami  i,   2,  3,  and  4*  anfwer  to     The  pen  I  is  by  a  fmall  brafs  handle  V  fo 
their  corresponding  fquares  in  the  fame  plan. 

To  raife  either  pillars,  trees,  houfes,  or  any  o- 
<her  bodies,  according  to  their  reff)eAive  heights, 
at  different  dillances  and  proportions,  on  the  plan 
1^  down,  meafurc  them  out  in  perfpe(2ivc  into 
jRiares  of  a  foot,  or  any  other  mcafure.  Let  on€ 
of  thefe  fquares,  1 ,  4  in^.  7,  (erve  for  the  Ki(c 
"V.    ifirk 


of  a  pillar  a  (bot  thick.  Mark  the  fine  L  K,  by 
the  fcal^  of  the  ground  plan,  into  equal  propor- 
tions or  feet  ;a,  6,c,4li  which  being  fo  many  fret 
high,  and  ftan<^ng  on  the  bafe,  are  uprights,  not 
in  perfjjedwe.  Then  draw  a  line,  4  5  parallel  to 
z  c.  Join  rand  5,  and  then  you  have  the  front 
df  a  body  three  *  feet  high  and  one  foot  wide, 
which  is  the  obje^  you  were  to  raife.  From  4 
<!raw  a  line,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  to  the  point 
of  fight;  and  from  3  raife  a  line  parallel  to  4  5, 
till  it  touches  the  pencilled  line  palling  from  5  to 
the  point  of  fight,  which  will  give  you  the  fide 
kppeai*ance  of  the  column  or  body,  as  you  will 
Ke  it  froin  the  place  where  you  ftand. 

Then,  with  a  pencil,  from  c  draw  a  line  to  the' 
pflifit  bfiight,  which  will  determine  thr  line  6  7 
tfeat  bounds  the  perfpedive  vie^v  of  the  column 
rrtop.  Aftcnvards  from  3,  raife  a  pencilled  lineparal- 


to  the  ruler  H  H,  that  the  point  I  may  be 
very  firm,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the  paper, 
is  a  ruler  that  is,  by  means  of  the  (mall 
a  a  a  a  Oi   b  b  b  b  b^  conftamly  moved  * 
tally  or  pai-.ilkl  to  itfelf;  at  the  cr)6  of 
isftuck'a  fmall  pin,  whoCe  head  P  isthcfij 
which  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down  on  the  0 
lines  of  any  objcd. 

The  conftru<5tion  of  the  firings  is  this :  The 
(Iriogs  a  aaaihb  b  bb  b,^T€  exa^y  of  an 
length :  two  ends  of  them  are  faftened  into  a 
leaden  weight,  which  is  employed  in  a  fockcl 
the  back  fide  of  the  frame,  and  hrvcs  exai"^ 
counterpoife  the  ruler  H  H,  being  of  an 
weight  with  it.  The  other  two  ends  of  them 
faftened  to  two  (mall  pins  H  H,  after  they 
rolled  about  the  fmall  pulKcs  MM,  L  L,  K. 
by  means  of  which  puUies  if  the  pen  I  be  tal 
hold  of,  and  mo\'ed  up  and  down  the  paper,  1 
ilring  moving  very  cafily,  the  ruler  ^411  always  1 
main  in  a  horieontal  pofition. 

The  manner  of  ufing  it  is  thi^  Set  the  iflfc 
ment  upon  a  ubie,  and  fix  the  fight  A  at  wl 
hvight  above  the  table,  and  at  what  diftance  ta 
the  frame,  S  S  S  S,  you  plcafc.    Then  looW 

throng 
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\hnu£h  the  fight  A,  holding  the  pen  I  in  your 
iind,  maxc  the  head  of  the  pin  P  vfp  and  down 

IV  out-li.ics  of  tiie  ».b^v<ft,  and  the  point  of  the 
pro,  r,  «qI1  defcribt  on  the  paper,  O  O  O  O^the 
fcjpc  d  i^c  objoJl  (o  traced. 

in.  Another  niechanicaf  method  of  defigning 
33d  practifcd  is  by  means  of  the  Camera  OL/a^- 
w.  a  machine  that  repreflnts  an  artitidal  eye,, 
«rriji  the  koiazcs  of  external  objeils  are  exhibi- 
b/d/tindly  in  their  native  colours^  cither  invcr- 
icJf  or  tied.  The  camera  obfcura,  or  dark 
cfrrbr^  b  made  after  two  different  methods* 
TV  one  i$  the  c.imera  oblcura,  properly  fo  called  ;. 
tix  '■%  any  large  room  made  as  dark  as  poffible^ 

V  IS  to  exclude  all  light  but  that  which  is  to  pais 
ftnugh  the  hole  and  len3  in  a  ball  fixed  m  a. 
¥.  aJ'jw  in  the  rootiu  The  other  is  made  in  va» 
&J1  fonij.s  as  that  of  a  box,^  the  fides  of  which 
tiJ  out,  Jlcc.  for  the  convcnicncy  of  carrying  it 
fevnpiacc  to  place. 

Tar  the  conftruAion  of  a  camera  obfcura,  i. 

Utifli  the  room  E  F,  fg.  10,  Plate  XIV,  leaving 

•*j««  little  aperture  open  in  the  window  at  V, 

«*c  fi<lc  I  K,  feeing  the  profpe<?t  A  B  C  D.   a. 

I  fcttoipcrturc  fit  a  leiw,  cither  plano-convex,  or 

<sT.i  on  both  fides..    3.  At  a  due  diftance^  tp 

f|r  Atfrmiotd  by  experience,  fpread  a  paper  or 

]<5cc  doth,  unlcfe  there  be  a  white  wall  for  the 

Itewic:  then  on  this  G  Hy  the  dcfired  objca» 

ii  C  D  will  be  delineated  invertedly.    4,  If  you 

y»il  have  them  appear  trcA,  place  a  concave 

J»Wi<keen  the  centre  and  the  focus  of  the  firit 

|^«  receive  the  image  on  A  plane  fpeculum  io- 

'Ti  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle  of  45%  or 

Hwo  leafcs  included  in  a  draw-tube  infteadof 

If  the  aperture  do  not  exceed  thebigncfs  of 

i.  the  objeifts  win  be  rcprefented  without  any 

.,  ■«  all.    And  thus  the  0DJe<5ts  may  be  drawiv 

^copied  to  the  greate/t  degree  of  accuracy. 

^TV  fludent  will  adopt  any  of  thefe  methods 

^  he  finds  will  be  moft  fullahle  to  his  pur- 

;  bnt  the  Camera  Obfcura  is  that  which  is 

7cncraJly  ufed  by  painters.    This  method 

\  2iii>  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  the 

1  a  currcwl  id<a  of  colouring  from  nature* 

(pnt  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  get 

.  cunera  obfcura  made,  fnch  as  is  here  de- 

tJ,  may  purchafc  one  of  the  common  fraall 

*  node  and  Ibid  at  London  for  15  (hillings,   , 

J^^r.VU    Rules  ^jb^examplbs'mScenoora- 
PHic  Pehfictivb,  ^c. 

L^ScrposE  the  pentagon  ABDEF, /^.  ix, 
f'^  N>  be  reprefented  by  the  rules  of  perfpoftive 
J^  tranfparent  plane  VP,  placed  perpcndicil- 
^'w  tKe  hoilz^rtital  plane  MR,  dotted  lines  are 
H  to  pafs  from  the  eye  C  to  each  point  of 
^t^U^on  CV  CB,  CI>,  5cc.  which  are  fop- 
*^.  ia  their  palTage  through  the  plane  PV,  to 
**«  their  traces  or  vefUges  in  the  points  a,  3,  </, 
'  «^  the  plane,  and  thereby  to  delineate  thp 
^^pn  ahdef;  which,  as  it  ftrikes  the  eye 
•he  fimc  raj's  that  the  original  pentagon 
^  Iv  I)  E  p  do^Sj  ^iU  5g  ^  ^^1^  pcripc(itive  re- 
^icntiiion  of  it.    • 

"•To  find  the  perfpo<ftive  appearance  of  a  tri- 
•5^HBC,/^.  12,  between  tlic  eye  and  the 
^^'^,  duw  the  Unc  0  £>  which  ii  called  the 
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fundamental  line ;  from  ^  draw  2  T,  rcprefentinjf 
the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  eye  above  thj^ 
fundamental  line,  be  it  what  it  will ;  and  rhrougti 
V  dr.iw,  at  right  angles  to  1  V,  H  K  parallel  to- 
Dl4^  :  then  will  the  p)anc  D  H  K  £  reprefent  the 
tianfpaicnt  plan«,  on  which  the  perfpe^ive  rp- 
prefentation  is  to  be  made.  Next  to  fii.d  the  per- 
fpedive  points  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  let 
fail  pcrprn<liculars  A  i,  C  3,  B  3,  from  the  ao- 
gics  to  the  fundaratntal  D  E  j  fet  off  thcfe  ptrpen- 
diculars  upon  the  fundamental,  oppofite  to  the 
point  of  diftance  K,  to  B,  A,  C.  From  i,  2,  i^ 
draw  lines  to  the  principal  point  V  ^and  from  the 
points  A^  B,  and  C,  in  the  fundamental  line» 
draw  the  righ^  lines  A  K,  B  K :  C  K  to  the 
point  of  diftance  K ;  which  is  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  fpe^ator  ought  to  be  fo  ^r  rcmovjirf 
from  the  figure  or  pointing,  as  it  is  diftant  from 
the  principal  point  V.  The  points  Ay  by  and  9% 
where  the  vifoallines  V  1*  V  a,  V  3,  inteife^  the 
lines  of  diftance  A  K,  B  K,  C  K,  will  be  anguUr 
points  of  the  triangles  ^^,  the  true  reprefentatian 
of  ABC. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  with  the  angular 
points  of  any  right  lined  figure,  whether  regular 
or  irregular,  it  will  be  very  cafy  to  reprefent  it  Hii 
pcrfpedtive. 

in.  If  the  fcenographic  appearance  of  any  foliid 
were  to  be  reprefented  ;  fuppufe  of  a  triangular 
prifm,  the  baf«  of  which  is  the  triangle  mnc%fif. 
I3>  yoa  need  only  find  the  upper  furt'ace  of  jt,  \xt 
the  ihme  manner  as  you  found  the  lower,  orbafir; 
and  then  joining  the  corrcfpondiag  points  hy 
right  lines,  you  will  have  the  true  reprcfentation 
of  the  folid  in  perfpedive.  So  that  the  work  U 
the  feme  as  before  :  only  you  take  a  new  funda- 
mental line,  as  much  higher  tlran  the  former,  a» 
is  the  altitude  of  that  folid  the  fcenographic  re- 
prefentation  of  which  you  would  delineate. 

lY.  There  is  ftiil  a  more  comAiodious  way^ 
which  is  thib:  Having  foufid,  as  above*  the  balb 
or  ichnographic  plate  mao,  let  perpendiculars  be 
creded  to  the  fundamental  line  from  the  three  an- 
gular points,  which  will  exprels  the  altitudes  of 
thofi:  points^  But  bccaufc  the fe  altitudes,  though 
equal  in  the  body  or  folid  ilfelf,  wiil  apypear  un- 
equal  in  the  fccnographic  view,  the  fartheft  off 
appearing  lc(s  than  thofe  nearer  the  eye»  theu* 
true  proportional  heights  may  be  thus  dclcrmin- 
edi  Any  where  in  the  fundamental  line,  let  A  3^ 
be  ercdted  perpendicularly,  and  equal  to  ♦he  true 
altitude ;  or,  if  the  figure  have  diftcrtnt  altituc'es, 
let  them-  be  transferred  into  the  perpendicular 
All;  and  from  the  points  A  and  B,  and  from  all 
the  points- of  intermediate  aitiiudcjf,  if  there  be  a- 
ny  fuch,  draw  right  lines  to  the  point  of  fight,  V: 
thofe  lines  AV,  BV,  will  conftitutc  a  triangle 
with  AB,  within  which  all  the  points  of  altitude 
will  be  contained.  Through  the  points  0  n  ntr 
draw  parallels  to  the  fundamental*  line ;  and  fipm 
the  points  a  a,  isfc,  ere<5b  perpendiculars  to  thofe 
parallels ;  and  the  pointy  where  they  intcff\;<ft  thp 
lines  A  V,  B  V;.  as  \t\  aa^b  by  l!fu  will  detemjiue 
the  apparent  height  of  the  folid  in  the  fbenogra- 
phic  pofition  to  the  eye  in  V. 

,ln  practice,  tlufe  piirallcls  and  perpenillculars 
are  eafily  draA'n,  by  means  of  a  ^  ')d  drawing 
boaid,^  or  table,  fitted  for  the  purbofc. 

V.To 
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;     V.  To  exhibit  the  perfpcdive  of 

.cobfifting  of  fquare  (tones  viewed  dire^iy  :  Di- 
vide  the  fide  A  B,/g,  14,  transferred  to  the  fundia- 
mental  line  D  £,  into  as  many  tqual  parts  at 
thcr?  are  fquare  (tones  in  one  row.  From  the  fe- 
veral  points  ot  dlvifion  draw  right  hues  to  the 
principal  point  V»  and  from  A  to  the  point  of 
diftance  K»  draw  a  right  line  A  K,  and  from  B  to 
the  other  point  of  diftance  L,  draw  another  L  B. 
Through  the  points  of  the  interfeflions  of  the 
Correlponding  lines  draw  right  lines  on  each  fide, 
to  be  produced  to  the  right  lines  A  V  and  B  V, 
Then  will  a/g  b  be  the  appearance  of  the  pave- 
ment AFGB. 

VI.  To  (how  the  perfpedlive  appearance  of  a 
fquare  ABDC»  /jf.  i5»  feeu  obliquely,  and 
having  one  of  its  (ides  AB  in  the  fundamtntal  line. 
The  iquaK  being  viewtd  obliquely  afl'ume  the 
principal  point  V,  in  the  horizontal  Ime  H  R, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  a  perpendicul;ir  to  the 
fundamental  line  may  fall  without  the  fiJe  of  the 
fquare  AB,  or  at  leaft  may  not  bifed  it ;  and 
make  VK  the  diftancc  of  the  eye.  Transfer  the 
perpendiculars  A  C  and  B  D  to  the  fundamental 
une  D  £ ;  and  drai»  the  right  lines  K  B,  K  D ;  as 
alfo  A  V  and  V  C :  then  will  A  and  B  be  their 
own  appearances ;  and  c  and  d  the  appearances 
«f  the  points  C  and  D  confcquently,  hcdh  is 
the  appearance  of  the  fquare  A  B  D  C. 

VII.  If  the  fquare  A  C  B  D  be  at  a  di(tancc 
firom  the  fundamental  line  O  E,  which  rarely  hap- 
pens in  pradice,  the  diftances  of  the  angles,  A  and 
B  mult  likewife  be  transferred  to  the  fundamen- 
tal line ;  and  even  the  oblique  view  itfelf  is  not 
▼cry  common.  The  reafon  why  objeAs  appear 
fmaller  as  they  are  at  a  greater  diftance  is,  that 
they  appear  according  to  the  angle  of  the  eye, 
wherem  they  are  feen ;  and  this  angle  is  ta^en 
at  the  eye,  where  the  lines  terminating  the  objects 
aeet. 

VIII.  For  example,  the  eye  h^Jig,  16,  viewing 
the  objeA  B  C,  will  draw  the  rays  A  B  and  A  C, 
which  give  the  angle  BAG;  fo  that  an  ohje(*t 
viewed  under  a  greater  angle  will  appear  larger, 
and  another  under  a  lefs  angle  fmaller.  That  a- 
rtong  equal  objtds,  thofe  at  the  greateft  diliance 
appear  fmalleft,  and  confcquently,  that  in  all 
perfpedivc  the  remoteft  objects  muft  be  made  the 
fmalleft,  will  be  manifeft  from  the  (igure:  the 
objVas  B  C,  D  E,  F  G,  H  I  and  K  L,  being  all 
equal,  but  at  different  dillances  from  the  eye,  it 
is  evident  that  the  angle  D  A  E  is  lefsthan  the  an- 
gle BAG,  that  F  A  G  is  lefs  than  DAE,  that 
HAI  is  lefs  than  F  A  G,  and  that  K  A  L  is  lefs 
than  HAI.  Hence  the  ad,  3d,  4th,  and  5ih  ob- 
jeds,  will  appear  fmaller,  though  really  ali  equal, 
inafmuch  as  the  angles  diminilh  in  proportion  as 
the  objcft'»  recede.  If  the  eye,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  removed  to  M,  K  L  would  appear 
the  largeft^  and  B  G  no  bigger  than  N  O. 

IX.  It  follows,  that,  as  objefts  appear  fuch  as 
is  the  angle  they  arc  feen  under,  if  feveral  lines  be 
drawn  between  the  fides  of  the  fame  triangle,  they 
will  all  appear  equal :  thus  all  the  lines  compri- 
zed between  the  (\des  O  N  and  O  V,fg,  1 7,  of  the 
triangle  NOP,  will  appear  cqu^l  to  each  other: 
and  as  objeds  comprehended  under  the  fame  an- 
gle feem  equal>  fo  all  comprehended  under  a 
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a  pavement,    greater  angle  muft  (ccm  greater,  tod  all  undct  I 
fmaller  angle,  Ie(s. 

X.  This  being  premifed,  if  there  be  a  miml 
of  columns  or  pilafters  td  be  ranged  in  pcrfpc^r 
On  each  fide  of  a  hall,  church,  or  the  like,  t1 
muft  of  nece(rity  be  all  made  under  the  lune 
gle,  and  all  tend  to  one  common  point  in  the  k 
rixon  O,/^.  18.  For  inftance,  if  from  the  poJo 
D  E,  the  eye  being  placed  at  A,  and  ticwinsf 
firft  objed  DE,  you  draw  the  vifual- rays  D 
and  E  O,  they  will  make  the  triangle  DO 
which  will  include  the  columns  D  £,  P  G,  H 
K  L,  M  N,  fo  as  they  will  all  appear  equal. 

XI.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  fides  is  likef 
to  be  undertlood  of  the  ceilings  and  paremoK 
the  diminutions  of  the  angles  of  remote  objei 
placed  either  above  or  below,  following  the  fi 
rule  as  thofe  placed  laterally.    Trees  being  d 
ed  by  the  fame  law,  have  the  fame  effed  at^ 
columns,  &c.  for  being  all  comprehended  il' 
fame  angle,  and  the  two  rays  having  each  it|4 
angle,  and  all  the  angles  meeting  in  a  pointt^ 
form  a  third,  which  is  the  earth,  and  a  fo< 
which  may  be  fuppofed  the  air,  and  ttaoi  d 
an  elegant  profpedt. 

XII.  To  exhibit  the  perfpeftive  of  a  cii 
the  circle  be  fmall,  circumfcribe  a  fquare  al 
draw  diagonals  and  diameters  b  a  and  d  e, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and 
the  right  lines  f^  and  b  c  parallel  to  the  di; 
i/f  through^  and/;  as  alio  through/ and  jj 
right  lines  meeting  the  fundamenul  line  if 
points  3  and  4.    To  the  principal  point  V 
right  lines  V  i,  V  3,  V  4,  V  a,  and  to  the  J 
of  diftance  L  and  k  draw  the  right  lines  Lrf 
K  I.    Laftly,  conned  the  points  of  intciftfl 
tf,  b^  iy  f,  by  gy  Cy  Cy  v/\x\\  xhc  archcs  a  by  H 
^c.    Thus  will  a  b  dfbg  e  tf  be  the  appeifj 
of  the  circle. 

XIII.  If  the  circle  be  large,  on  the  mi* 
the  fundamental  A  B,/yf.  10,  defcribe  a'Tcmi 
and  from  the  feveral  points  of  the  periphcr 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  to  the  .fiindamcntal  line, 
perpendiculars  C  1,  F  1,   G  3,  H  4f  I  5f 
From  the  points  A,  i,  4,  3,  4»  5»  &c.  draw 
lines  to  the  principal  point  V;  as  alfo  a  il| ' 
from  B,  to  the  point  of  diftance  L,  and 
from  A  to  the  point  of  diftance  K.    Throoj 
common  interfecf^ion  draw  right  lines,  as 
preceding  cafe:  thus  we  (hall  have  thcpointt 

-^,  by  Cy  which  are  the  reprefentations  of  tl 
G,  F,  G,  H,  I,  which  being  conneded  as 
give  the  proje^ion  of  the  circle.    Hence  it 
pears  not  only  how  any  curvilinear  figure 
projeded  on  a  phiie,  but  aifo  how  any  pat' 
confifting  of  any  kind  of  (tones  may  be  de^ 
in  perfpedive. 

XIV.  If  any  complicated  figure  be  pi 
may  not  he  cafy  to  apply  the.pradical  rules 
defcripiion  of  every  minute  part ;  but  by 
•fing  that  figure  in^a  regular  one  properly  ful 

ded,  and  reduced  into  perfpe^ive,  a  perfoo 
led  in  drawing  may  with  eafe  defcribe  the 
propofed. 

Upon  the  whole,  where  the  botiodariei  lij 
propofed  objeds  confift  of  ftraight  lines  and 
furfaccs,  they  may  be  defcnbed  dircdiy  by] 
rules  of  pcrfpe^ivei  but  when  they  arc  o 
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tat,  cithfr  in  their  fidea  or  furfaccSt  the  pra^ical 
nirtcan  ooly  icrre  for  the  defcription  of  fuch 
i|M4intd  ofes  as  may  conveDiently  cnciofc  the 
%6f,aod  vbich  will  enable  the  ihident  to  draw 
>  In  mthin  thofc  known  bounds  with  a  fufficient 
eofeia^ncfs. 

1  indeed  be  a  frni fiefs  taflt,  to  feck  hf 
Steal  rules  of  perfpe(ftive  to  defcribc  all 
hollows  and  prominences  of  objeds ; 
(ftrcnt  lights  and  (hades  6f  their  parts,  or 
irfinailcr  windings  ar.d  turnings ;  the  infinite 
y  of  the  folds  in  drapery ;  of  the  boughs  and 
softrert;  or  the  features  and  limbs  of  men 
itQisals;  much  lefs  to  give  them  that  round- 
Vmdfoftnefs^  that  force  and  fpirit,  that  eafi- 
ftni  freedom  of  poftufc ;  that  cxpreffion  and 
1e»  which  are  requifite  to  a  good  pidure. 

SiCT.VU.  Conclusion. 

f  appear  a  bold  aflertion  to  fay,  that  the 

t  fltetch  now  giTen  of  the  art  of  perfpec» 

ifcfficiint  foundation  for  the  whole  prac* 

Tiiacfudes  ail  the  expeditious  rules  pecU- 

Itpnjblems  which  moft  generally  occur. 

ctJtific  foundation  being  fo   fimple,  the 

:  cced  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into 

es  as  have  been  published  on  the  fub- 

fiesHrhtch,  by  their  fize,  deter  from  the 

1  ginr  the  fimple  art  all  the  appearance 

1  and  by  their  prices,  defeat  the  dcfign 

tiBthors,  the  diffemination  of  knowledge 

""  t  pfaftitionen. 

I  00  perfpeftivc  have  acquired  their 
_  and  tedious  difcourfes,  minute  ex- 
t  of  common  tbifigs,  or  by  great  nuili- 
)les:  which  indeed  make  fomc  of 
s  rataable  by  the  variety  of  curious  cuts, 
tat  all  inflrttA  the  reader  by  any  im- 
rti  in  the  art  ftfelf.    For  nloft  of  thofe 
e  treated  this  fubjed  have  been  more  con- 
Y  the  pradice  of  defigning,  than  in  the 
»^of  geometry ;  and  therefore  when,  in 
the  calcs  which  offered  hate  put 
'  trying  particular  expedientSf  they  have 
worth  communicating  to  the  ptib- 
Dents  of  the  art ;  and  each  author, 
» own  little  expedient,  (which  a  fcienti- 
J  would  have  known  for  an  eafy  corotla- 
the  gencfa)  theorem,)  have  made  it  the 
■  of  a  pra^dl  fyftem ;  thus  narronving 
^^mlargifigtht  knowledge  of  the  art ;  and^ 
■^ftttdent,  tired  of  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
^  a  fioglc  maxim  it  tedioufly  fpread  oUt, 
fpnncipk on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out 
"^ti  contents  bimfelf  with  a  remembrance 
"m{not  underftood),  and  keeps  it  fllght- 
ycj  to  avoid  grofs  errors, 
c  truth  of  this  aflVrtion,  we  may  appeal 
j^fele  body  of  painters  and  draoghtlmen  ; 
■jol  not  be  coofidered  as  an  imputation  on 
[Jwniflbefs  or  negligence,  but  as  a  necef- 
r  of  the  ignorance  of  the  authors 
ther  have  taken  their  Information, 
rfccm  levcre,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft. 
(KSthematiciant  of  eminence  have  written 
^»ei  treating  it  as  th?  fubjed  of  pure 
I  w  it  really  is ;  and  the  performances 
r^  IV*'  ^'-^'^^  Ora^andei  fVc(/i  Dt  la 
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CaiHey  Emerfdn,  and  Mahon,  SLtc  trtily  valuable,  by 
prefenting  the  art  in  all  its  perfpicuity  and  uni- 
verf^lity. 

The  works  of  Taylor  and  Emcrfbri  are  peculi** 
arly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  very  ingenious  and 
expeditious  conftrudions  which  they  hate  giveii 
fuitcd  to  every  poQible  cafe.    The  merit  of  thd 
firft  author  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  b^ 
all  the  BritiHi  wrl'ters  On  the  fubjcdt,  who  candid* 
ly  declare  that  their  own  Works  are  compofcd  on 
the  principles  of  Dr  Taylor:  but  any  man  or 
fcience  may  perceive  that  thcfeauthorf  haveeithei^ 
not  imdcrltood  them,  or  aimed  at  plenfing  the 
public  by  fine  cuts  and  uncommon  cafes :  for^ 
without  exception,  they  hatt  omitted  his  favour* 
Ite  conftru«5tions,  which  had  gained  his  prr-d'.cc* 
tion  by  their  univcrfality,  and  attached  thenr^fr^lves 
to  inferior  method^,  more  ufually  expedient  p -r- 
haps,  or  hn^ent'tons{h%  they  ^ippoied)of  their  own. 
What  has  been  iaIddoWii  in  this  trealife  is  not 
profijp^  Xo  be  according  t<>  the  principles  nf  Df 
Taylor,  becaufe  the  pHnCiplcf^  are  ndl  peculiar  to 
hnn,  but  the  iieceflTary  rcfults  of  the  theory  itfclf, 
and  inculcated  by  tttry  mathematician  who  had 
confidered  the  fiibjcd.     They  are  fufficitnt  not 
only  for  directing  the  ordinary  Lra(ftic^,  but  aifo 
for  fuggeftinp  modes  of  conftrudion  for  ettry  cafd 
out  ot  the  common  track.    Andanyperfon  of  in- 
genuity may  have  a  laudable  enjoyment  in  thus, 
without  much  ftretch  of  thoughlj  inventing  rules 
for  himfclf }  an^  will  be  belter  pleafed  with  fuch 
fiUits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  than  in  reading  the 
tediou«i  explanations  of  examplesdevifed  by  others* 
We  would  therefore,  with  Dr  'taylor,  "  advife  all 
our  readers  not  to  be  contented  with  the  fcht-mc 
they  find  here ;  but,  on  every  occafion,  to  draw 
new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  they  can  think  of.    This  will  take  \3p 
more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  vafl  be- 
nefit and  plcafOre  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
will  give  thrm  of  the  nature  of  the  principle?.** 

The  art  of  perfpedtive  is  necellary  in  all  arta 
tirhere  there  is  any  occafion  of  defigning  \  but  it  is 
more  particularly  neceflary  for  landfcape  '^rawih^ 
which  can  do  nothing  without  it.  A  figure  in  a 
picture,  which  i*  not  drawn  according  to  the  rules 
of  perfpe<fttve,  docs  not  rcprefent  what  ijr  intend-* 
ed.  Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  a  picture 
which  is  deficient  in  this  particular,  is  as  blame-* 
able  as  any  compofltion  in  writing  which  is  de- 
ficient in  point  of  grammar. 

It  would  certainly  be  thought  ridiculous  were 
any  ptrfon  to  pretend  to  wfite  an  heroic  pocm# 
or  a  fine  difcourfe,  upon  any  fubjeft,  wlthotit  un- 
derftandmg  the  grammatical  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote ;  and  it  feemS  no  lefs  ri^ 
diculous  for  one  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  pic- 
ture without  underftanding  perfpcdtive.  Yet  how 
many  pictures  are  there  to  be  fctn,  that  arc  hiyh^ 
ly  valuable  in  other  refpcdts,  and  yet  are  extreme- 
ly faulty  in  this  point  ?- Indeed  this  fault  is  fo  ge- 
neral, that  we  hardly  remertiber  to  have  feen  a 
picture  entirely  ir^t  of  it;  and  what  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  grrateft  rrafters  have  l)een  the 
moft  guilty  of  it.  Such  exan»ples  make  it  the  lefs 
regarded,  but  the  fault  is  only  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, an'l  requires  the  more  care  to  avoid  it. 
A  principal  caufc  of  Xh\^  fault  is  doobtlefs  th 
H  h  wrCH 
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wrong  melBod  that  is  generally  ulcd  in  educating 
perfons  in  th id  art  1  for  young  people  arc  general- 
ly put  early  to  drawing,  and  when  they  have  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  that,  they  are  immediately  put 
to  colouring.  T hefe  things  they  learn  by  prac- 
tice, and  as  it  were  by  rote ;  but  are  not  inftmc* 
ted  in  any  rules  of  art ;  by  which  means,  when 
they  come  to  make  defigns  of  thetr  own,  tboogh 
they  are  very  expert  at  drawing  and  colouring 
every  thing  that  offers  itfclf  to  their  fancy ;  yet 
for  want  of  inftru(flion  in  the  ftrlft  rules  of  the  art 
they  do  not  know  how  to  govern  their  inventions 
with  judgment.  Thus  they  become  guilty  of  fo 
many  grofs  miftakes,  that  they  prevent  themfeives, 
as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that  fatisfaAion 
they  otherwife  Wiiuld  do  in  their  performances. 
To  correct  this,  we  would  recommend  it  td  the 
mailers  of  the  art,  to  begin  their  inftru^ions  with 
the  technical  parts  of  painting,  before  they  let  the 
Itudents  loofe  to  follow-  the  inventions  of  their 
Cwn  imaginations. 

In  a  word,  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  the 
iart  of  drawing  taken  in  its  full  extent,  confifts  of 
two  parts ;  the  inventive,  and  executive.  The  in- 
ventive part,  like  poetry,  belongs  more  properly 
and  immediately  to  the  origin«il  deHen,  (which  it 
invents  and  difpofes  in  the  moft  proper  and  agree- 
able manner,)  than  to  the  finilhed  drawing,  which 
is  only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in 
the  imagination  vf  the  artift.  The  pcrfe^on  of 
this  art  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge 
the  artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjed  ;  the 
Beauty  of  it  donfifts  in  the  happy  choice  and  dif- 

Sofition  that  he  makes  of  it :  and  it  is  in  this,  that 
le  genias  of  the  artift  difcovcrs  itfelf,  while  he  in- 
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dulges  and  hnmourt  his  hocjf  which  here  is  qoi 
unconfiricd.  But  the  other,  the  executive  part 
painti)ig,  is  wholly  confined  to  the  nikt  of  a 
which  cannot  t>e  difpcnfed  with  in  this,  and  the 
fore  the  ftudent  ought  to  govern  himfclf,  enun 
by  thefc  rules.  J 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  familiar  to  tbel 
dent  than  perfpeiVi? e ;  for  H;  is  the  only  thingfl 
can  make  the  judgment  corrcft,  and  will  bi^l 
faticy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  cafe  thn 
could  do  without  it. 

To  conclude,  although  a  kno\r ledge  of  n 
fpeftive  is  neceflary  in  drawing,  yet  &c  ftoa 
muft  not  think  of  reftn^tng  ktroielf  to  mathd 
tical  exa^nefs  in  finiihing  a  per4;}e^vc  n 
However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the  qd 
nefs  of  mathematics  in  perfpeolve  moft  bcj 
redted  by  the  eye ;  otherwife  the  moft  aan 
finiihed  perfpe^ive,  done  upon  the  ftridcf] 
thematical  principles,  will  Have  a  very  &%m 
ward  and  unnatural  appearance,  la  a  woi% 
ftudent  muft  combine  a  knowledge  of  mttlM 
tics  with  an  accurate  eye  and  corred  taftet  I 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  never  loies  fight  of 
one,  take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  trtfpafi  a^ 
the  other.  In  drawing  per^ed!ive  views,  fc 
ever,  of  celebrated  buildings,  fuch  as  the  It^ 
Office  of  Edinburgh,  or  Somtrfet4>oit/e  at  Loft 
where  there  is  no  view  of  the  ftrect  given  il 
with  them,  they  muft  always  be  dooewi^ 
ftri^eft  mathematical  exaflnefs.  But  where  1 
public  buildings  are  introduced  as  fortiiinri 
of  a  ftreet,  meaifurement  is  not  ftridtly  attend 
as  it  would  give  the  whole  too  ftiff  aa  a(^ 
a  nee. 


*  (i.)  PElRSreCTlVE,  AERIAL.  IS  fometimes  u- 
^d  as  a  general  denomination  for  that  which  is 
more  reftndtedlycaflled,  i.  Aerial  perfpeB'rve^  or  the 
art  of  giving  a  due  diniinution  or  degradation  to 
the  ftrength  of  light,  ihade,  and  colours  of  ob- 
je<ft8,  according  to  their  different  diftances,  the 
quantity  of  Irght  which  £al)s  upon  them,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  (?en  i  2.  The  Ctti- 
ARO  OBSCURO,  or  clair  obfcure^  which  confifts  in 
exprefling  the  different  degree?  of  light,  fhade,  and 
colour  of  b'jdies,  arifing  from  their  own  ihape, 
and  the  pofition  of  their  parts,  with  refpeft  to  the 
eye  and  neighbouring  objedts,  whereby  their  light 
or  colours  are  affedted  j  and  3.  Keeping,  which  is 
the  obfervance  of  a  due  proportion  in  the  general 
light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  picture,  fo  that 
no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright 
or  Itrong  for  another.     See  Keeping. 

(z.)  Perspective,  bird's  eye  view  in,  rsthat 
which  fuppofes  the  eye  to  be' placed  above  any 
building,  &c.  as  in  the  air  at  a  conliderable  dis- 
tance from  it.  This  is  a-  plied  in  drawing  the  re- 
prefentations  of  fortifications,  when  it  is  neceiTaiy 
not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as  feen  from  the 
ground,  but  fo  much  of  the  feveral  buildmgs  as  the 
rye  can  poflibly  take  in  at  one  time  from  any  fitu- 
ation.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  eye 
fo  be  removed  a  confideiablc  height  above  the 
ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo 
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as  to  look  down  into  the  building  like  a 
IS  fl  ying.    In  reprefentations  of  th is  kind, 
er  the  horizontal  line  is  placed,  the  more 
fortification  wili  be  feen,  and  mice  nxrfa. 

(3.)  Perspective  Glass, or  Graph 
spective.    See  Dioptrics,  $  49,  and  0] 

(4.)  Perspective  Machine,  an  inftrui 
li^hich  any  perlbn,  without  the  help  of  ii>ti 
art,  may  delineate  the  true  perfpe^ive  figun 
je(fts.  Mr  Fergufbfl  has  defcribed  a  madhine 
fort  of  which  he  afcribe»  the  invention  to  T 
fg,  4.  of  PI.  CCLXXIII.  ia  a  plane  of  th& 
and  /jjjT'  5'  is  a  reprefentation  of  it  when 
6f  in  drawing  diftant  ol^efts  in  per^ 
Jig,  \,ab  ef\&  an  oblong  fauare  board, 
by  ABEF  in/^.-5.  ;r  and^  (X  and  ¥) 
hinges  on  which  the  part  c /^(CLD)  is  n 
This  part  confifts  of  two  arches  or  portions 
cles  f  iw/  (CML)  and  dni  (J>NL)  joined  tog* 
at  the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the  crofe  hi 
(DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinee  is  i 
and  the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  Ifl 
of  the  board  /i^r/(ABEF),  and  ghied  M 
uppermoft  fide.  The  centre  of  the  aich  i 
is  at  dy  and  the  centre  of  the  arch  dnlhtifjt', 
the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dni'is^  Aiding  'pw 
(much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrapt  of  altitikk 
longing  to  a  common  globe),  which  may  he  1 
vcd  to  any  part  of  the  arch  between  d  and  /;  i 
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wt  if  ftidi  another  Aider  o  on  the  arch  r  w  /,    —Great  care 

mchmjhe  fet  to  .any  part  between  e  and  /.—A 

mAtpn  (CPN)  is'ftretcW  tight  ffom  th«  pen- 

t  r  (d)  to  the  Oidcr  a  (N),  and  fuch  another 

rod  is  ftretchcd  from  thic  centre  i  (D)  to  the  Ili- 

19(0);  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  ^t^ed 

tkie  centres  and  Aiders.    9/  moving  thefe  (li- 

ri  on  thdr  refpcdiye  arches,  the  interfcdion/ 

)  of  the  threads  may  be  brought  to  ^y  point  of 

ropcnfpace  within  the  arche8.-^In  the  groove 

K)i$a  ftraight  Aiding  bar  i  (I),  which  may  be 

itB  farther  out,  orpuflied  further  in  at  plea- 

t  To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (/g.  5.)  is 

rd  the  upright  pioce  HZ,  ip  which  is  a  groove 

/Kdving  the  Aiding  piece  Q.    In  this  Aider  is 

attQ  bole  r  fqr  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing 

f«d»iw:  and"t*!erc  is  a  Jong  flit  in  HZ,  to  let 

jMe^  he  feen  through,  when  the  eye  is  pl»- 

iniidit,  at  any  hd^t  qf  the  hole  above  the 

*<ftl»harL 

mhtspfiCTjvE  Machine,  method  op  «;- 

Ey*  Suppofc  you  want  to  delineate  a  pcr- 

pupreientation  of  the  houfc  q  r  j  p^  Pig^  5. 

f^n  moft  iinagine  to  be  a  great  way  oft) 

bAe  machine  on  a  fteady  table,  with  the  end 

r^the  horizonUl  board  A^BF  toward  the 

l^fothat,  i^ien  the  GothlcJlike  arch  DLC  is 


PER 

xnuft  be  taken,  during  the  whole 
time,  that  the  pofition  of  the  machine  be  not  0iift- 
ed  on  the  table ;  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconve- 
nience, the  table  /hould  be  very  i^rong  and  fteady, 
and  the  machine  iix^d  to  it  either  by  fcrcws  or 
clamps.  (See  Perspective.)  Mr  Peacock  like- 
wife  invented  three  fimple  inllruments  for  draw- 
ing architedurc  and  machinery  in  perfpe<S^ive,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  (ketches  and  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  75th  vol.  of  the  Pbih/.  Tranf, 

*  PERSPICACIOUS.  .4^.  Iper/pifiAx,  Latin.] 
Quickiighted ;  (harp  of  fight. — It  is  as  nice  and 
tender  in  feeliog,  as  it  can  be  perfpicaciot^s  and 
quick  in  feeing^  Sovfb. 

*  PKRSPXCACIOUSNESS.  9.  f.  [from  perJi^i, 
c/7ri0tf/.]  Qutcknefs  of  fight. 


PERSPICACITY.  «. /:  [pfrffifiacitc,  French.] 
Quicknefs  of  fight* — He  that  iaicl  the  foundations 


\  the  middle  pait  of  the  open  fpace  (a- 

i?)withhi  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfc 

fn  pliee  your  eve  at  Z  and  look  at  the 

In^tbeim^  holer.    Then  fix  the  eor- 

t  fiimt  pieee  of  paper  with  four  wafers 

mat  pf  that  b^f  of  the  horizontal  board 

Bseaitt  the  houfe^  and  aH  is  ready  for 

^  Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure; 

««ai  he  when  it  cornea  to  the  perpendi- 

Me  ^  of  the  opriffht  piece  /  /  fixed  to  the 

Mai  boarl  behrod  D.    Then  place  your  efc 

»1  look  through  the  hole  r  it  any  point  of 

1^  as  f,  and  move  the  Aiders  N  and  O  till 

Wthe interfcaion  of  thjc  threads  at  P  dir 

Wween  your  eye  and  the  point  q :  then  put 

Search  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board, 

tr.  and  the  interCedion  of  the  threads  will 

^.  Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  wit^ 

^  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  fet  the  arch 

^Saia  as  before:  then  look  through  the 

ad  move  the  Aiders  N  and  O  till  the  in. 

»  of  the  threads  pomes  between  your  eye 

father  point  of  the  houfe,  at^:  then  put 

J  ^  arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  make  a 

[■»k  therein  at  the  interfedion  of  the 

i^  nd  draw  a  fine  from  that  mark  to  the 

f»c  at  W ;  which  Kne  will  be  a  true  per- 

* Kepreientation  of  the  comer  pq  of  the 

^  moead  in  the  &me  manner,  by  bringing 

'■teion  of  the  threads  fucceflivcly  between 

^*mI  other  pohits  of  the  outlines  of  the 

'*  ^  i»  ksu  and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark 

'^pofats  on  the  paper,  at  the  mteHbdion  of 

^1  Ihen  coimed  thefe  points  by  ftraight 

•W 1^  be  the  perfpe^ve  outlines  of  the 

^^fte  maimer  find  points  for  the  corners 

w  and  vSndows,  top  of  the  houfe,  cbim- 

2^  and  draw  the  finifhing  lines  from  point 

2\  ^  0»de  the  whole,  making  the  lights 

No  ai  you  fee  them  on  the  houfe  itfelf, 

'P>Q  win  halt  a  true  pcrfpcdivc  figure  of  it. 


of  the  earth  Cannot  be  excluded  the  fccrccy  of 
the  mountains ;  nor  can  there  any  thing  efcape  the 
perfpicaeit^  of  thoie  eyes,  which  were  before  light, 
and  in  whofe  op^icks  there  ifi  no  opacity.  Brq<wm^ 

♦  PERSPICI5NCE.  «.  /.  [per/pici€f^y  Latin.} 
The  aa  of  looking  fliarply.  Dia. 

♦  PERSPICU..  a./.  [perfpUiUwnt  Lat-]  -A  glafs 
through  which  things  are  viewed ;  an  optick  glafa. 
Little  ufed,-^ 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'^r  fo  Car  diflant,  yet  chronology 
WiM  have  a  per/pUU  to  find  her  out.    Crajhaw^ 
"T-T^e  perAUi/f  a»  well  as  the  needle,  hath  enlar- 
ged the  habitable  world.'  GJanvi/Ie. 

(i.)  ♦  PEKSPljCUlTy,  9./  [perjpieuite,  Fr.  from 
per^cuous.]  I,  Transparency ;  tranflucency ;  dia- 
phaneity.— ^As  for  diaphaneity  and  perjpicmtji  it 
enjpyeth  tbat  inoft  eminently.  Brown.'  1.  Ctear* 
neis  to  the  mind ;  eafinefs  to  be  underftood;  free* 
dom  from  obfcurity  or  ambiguity.-r'^he  verfea 
containing  precepts,  have  not  fo  much  need  of 
omanjcnt  as  of  ptr/picustj.  Dryden^-^Perfpictuty 
confiita  in  the  uting  of  proper  terms  &r  the 
thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pafa  from  his 
piwn  mind  into  another's.  Locke, 
(*.)P^RSPicuiTY.  SeeOaATOgYtf  1*4-^x31. 

♦  PERSPICUOUS,  adj.  [perjjiicum,  Latin.]  x^ 
Tranfparent;  clear ;  fuch  as  may  be  feen  through^ 
diaphanous ;  tranflucent ;  not  opake.*-*The  clear 
and  per/p'tcuous  body  efie^eth  wiiite,  and  that 
white  a  black.  Peacbam.  «,  CJear  to  the  under- 
ftanding ;  not  obfcure ;  not  ambiguous.— 

The  purpofeis^^^MPUf.  Sbak. 

^All  this  is  io  perf^cuousf  fo  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  mdyftrious  in  the  proof  of  it. 
Spratt. 

♦  PERSPICUOUSLY,  adv.  l/rom  pcrj^icwm.l 
Gearly;  not  obfc^rclv.---The  cafe  is  no  fooner 
made  than  refoWed ;  if  it  be  made  not  enwrapped^ 
but  plainly  %XiA.perfpievonJly.  hacoa. 

♦PEKSPICQOySNESS. »./  \ixomp€rfiicwm.\ 
Clearnels ;  freedom  from  obfcurity;  tranlparence  \ 
diaphaneity. 

♦  PERSPIftABLE.  adj.  (from  perfpire.]  ^. 
Such  ais  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores.-^ 
In  an  animal  under  a  courfe  9f  hard  labour,  ali*. 
ment  too  vaporous  ox  perJplrabU  will  fubje^  it  to 
too  ftrong  a  perfpiration,  debility,  and  fuddeu 
death.  Arbutbnot.  a.  Perfpiring;  emitting  per- 
il^ a  fpiration. 
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Not  proper.— Hair  comcth  not  upon     vifer.-T-H>rofelf  was  the  author  or  priici^al^ 


fpiration. 

*  th^  {)aims  of  the  hands  pr  foles  of  the  feet,  which 
'  BTS  pArU  more  per/p'irahU:  and  children  are  not 

•  hairy,  for  thAt  then  fkms  arc  nioft  perfpirahU,  Ba- 
con.— Ele6trrk«!  wi'il  iv^t  commonly  attrai5t,  unlefs 
thfy  hec<>mf  -^erfMr/thle,  Brawn. 

Ci.)  ♦  PERSPIRATION.  «.  /;  Ifrom  per/pire.] 
Ex  rrlion  by  tht  cuttfiiUr  pores. — Infenfible  ^^r- 
J'pirotion  is  the  lift  ard  molt  perfect  a^ion  of  anU 
'flial  dipejlion.  Jrbutbnot.  / 

(2.>  Persi^i^ation,  m  medicine,  is  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  juices  '  f  the  body  through  the  pores 
Oi  the  (kin.  Pcrfpiration  is  diftinpuifhed  into  fen- 
libie  and  infenfiMe;  and  here  fenfible  perfpir^^tipn 
is  the  fame  with  fweating,  and  infeqfible  perfpira- 
tion  th^t  which  efcapcs  the  notice  of  the  fcnfes. 
This  laft  is  the  i^ea  affixed  to  the  word  per/pira* 
tion  when  uftd  alone. 

♦PERSPIRATIVE.  fl^.  Lfromj^j:/>/r^.]  Per- 
forming  the  adl  '»f  perfpiration. 

♦  To  PERSPIRE,  v.  «.  Iperjpiro,  Latin.] 
1.  To  perform  c3(cretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 
%.  f  o  be  eifcretcd  by  the  (kin.— Water,  milk, 
Whey,  taken  without  tpuch  cxercife,  fo  as  to 
make  them  per/piret  relax  the  belly.  Arhutbncit. 

PERSTAIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
pi  BoK-flau ;  14  miles  NW.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

*  To  PERSXJUNGE.  v.  q.  [perflnngo,  La^in.] 
To  gaze  upon ;  to  gUnce  upon.  /)/5. 

*  PERSUADABLE,  t^.  {horti  perfuade.'\  Such 
f%  may  be  perfuaded, 

♦  To  PERSUADE,  v.  a.  \perfua^9,  Lat.  per- 
fmder<t  Fr.]  i.  To  bring  to  any  particular  opi- 
nion. — I^t  every  man  be  fully  perfmded'va  his  own 
imind.  Kom. — We  arc  perfuaded  better  things  of 
you.  Heb.  vi.  9. — Joy  over  themthat  arc  ptrjmded 
to  falvation.  a  E/driUy  yii.— Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  yet, 
tin  he  hungers  and  tl^irfts  after  nghteoufnefs,  his 
will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  a^ion  in  purr 
fuit  of  this  confefled  great  good.  Locke.—Mtn 
^ould  ferioufly  perfu^de  themfelvcs,  that  they 
have  here  no  abiding  place.  fVak^.  a.  To  influ- 
ence by  argument  or  txpoftulation.  Ptrjuo^on 
items  rather  applicable  to  the  pa(^on8,  and  argu^ 
ment  to  the  reafon  ;  but  thi^  is  not  always  obler- 
^cd.— Philoclca's  beauty  not  only  perj'unded,  but 
io  perfuaded  as  all  hearts  muft  yield.  Sidney, — 
They  that  were  with  Sitnan,  being  led  with  co- 
Vetoufnefs,  vftrt perfuaded ior  money,  a  Mac— To 
fit  crofs-leg'd,  or  with  our  finpers  pectinated,  is 
accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  perfuade  us  from 
It.  Broqiw.— How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a 
mathematician  taperfuade  with  eloquence,  that  he 
might  prevail  with  his  hearers  to  believe  that  three 
^nd  three  make  fix!  Wtikins.—l  (ho^ldbe  glad,  if 
i  could  perfuade  him  to  write  fuch  another  critiqk 
on  any  thing  of  mine.  Djyden.  3.  X^  inculcate 
by  argument  or  expoftulation.— *To  children,  a- 
fraid  of  vain  images,  we  perfuade  confidence  by 
fnaking  them  handle  and  lOok  nearer  fucH  things^ 
Tajhr.  4.  To  treat  by  perfjiafion.  A  mode  .of 
^eech  not  in  ufe.— 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  perfuaded  with 

him.  ShaJk 

»  PERSUADER.   ».  /  [from  perfuade.]    One 

vhu  influences  by  peri^aiiou  {  an  importunatp:  ad- 


fuader  of  that  counftl.  Bacon, — 

He  foon  is  movM  , 

By  fuch  perfuadiTj  as  are  held  upright.  Daa\ 

Hunger  and  thirft  at  once. 
Powerful  perfu(tderj  !  Mi 

*  PERSUASIBLE.  adj,  [perfuaJhU'u,  Ltt. 
fuajibky  ?r.  from  ferfuqdco^  Latin.]  To  be  I 

enced  by  perfuafion.— It  makes  us  apprehend 
own  interefl  in  thatfobedience,  and  makes  ui 
table  and  perfuafble.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue, 

•  PERSUASIBLENESS. «./.  [from^Kaa^i 
The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  perfuafion. 

(i.)  ♦  PERSUASION.  ».  /.  [perfuafon,  Fr. 
perfuafusi  Lat.]    i.  The  a<5t  of  pcrfaadingji 
aCl  uf  influencing  by  expoflulation ;  the  # 
gaining  or  attempting  the  paflionS. — 

Thou  haft  all  the  arts  of  ^ncperfu 

a.  The  ftate  of  being  perfuaded ;  opinion.' 
general  perfuafion  of  all  men  docs  fo  ai 
HQoAer.-^You  are  abusM  in  too  bold  a  ^ 
SBaA,—Vfhtn  we  have  no  other  certainty  oif* 
in  the  riftht,  but  our  own  perfuajonjihdi  we 
this  may  often  be  but  making  ^nc  err6rtlie 
for  another.  Gov,  of  the  Tongue. — The 
and  the  men  of  praA'ce  fliall  triumph  oicf 
prefcnt  imperfections,  till  perfuafion  pii 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  uito 
ranee.  South, 
(a.)  Persuasion,  Art  or.    See  0%kt\ 

♦  PERSUASIVE,  adj.  [pcrft^Sf,  Frcndi; 
perfuade.\  Havmg  the  power  of  perfoadipf 
ting  influence  on  the  paffions. — In  prayer,  1 
not  fo  much  rcfpc^  ^hat  precepts  art  defiiN 
touching  the  method  of  perfuaftnx  uttciW 
the  prefcnce  of  great  men,  as  what  doth  Hi 
vail  to  our  own  edification.  Hooier. — I>ctM 
refume  his  farther  difcourfe,  as  well  forth 
fwnfive  as  for  the  confult.  Bacon, — Not  wit! 

ing  the  weight  and  fitnefs  of  the  argmd 
perfuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  intellcftti 
this  perfuajfve  evidence  with  a  fuitable  affd 
aflent  followed.  South, 

•  PERSUASIVELY,  ad'v,  [iwrnpctfunM 
ich  a  manner  as  to  perfuade. —  \ 

The  ferpent  with  me  1 

Terfuafi'velj  hath  fo  prevail'd,  that  I         , 
Have  alfo  tafted.  m 

—Many  who  live  upon  their  ef^ates  canoi^ 
much  as  tell  a  ftory,  much  lefs  fpeak  dearif^ 
perfuafi'vely  in  any  biifinefs.  Locke.  J 

♦PERSUASIVENESS.  n,f  \frcmfetM 
Influence  on  the  paflions.— An  opinion  of  thj 
cefsfuinefs  of  the  work  being  as  ncceffary  loi 
a  putpofc  of  undertaking  it,  as  either  the  t 
rity  of  commands,  or  the  perfuafhentfi  of  g 
fes.  Hammond. 

*  PERSUASORY.  adj>  [perfuafonus,  1 
frortrt  perfuade.]  Having  the  power  to  perftU 
Neither  is  '  bin  perfuafory,  fro<ivn. 

(i.)  *  PERT.  adj.  [pcriy  Wellh;  pert,  IX 
appert,  French.]     i.  Lively;  brifk;  fmartH 
,       Awake  the/rr/  and  nimble  ^irit  of  niflj 

9 


Aich  , 


On  the  tawny  fands  and  ftclv«t 
Trip  the  p^t^  fairies. 


m 
ft 
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cattle»  horics,  fiieep,  goats^  atni  dfcr.'  fPlif 
heaths,  woods,  and  forefU*  are  well  ftorcd  witii 
variety  of  game;  the  rivers  teem  with  (almon* 
perches,  and  trouts.  The  valleys  are  in  general 
warm,  and  the  crops  early,  and  all  the  ufual  grain 
a^  roots  are  raifed ;  but  in  rainy  fcafons  they  are 


PER  C 

fromfrrt  to  ftupid  &nktt  fupinely  down, 
lo  jvuth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Speffaton 
i.  SsoKj;  petulant ;  with  bold  and  garrulous  lo- 
fiadtf.— Aii  fenraots  might  challenge  the  fame 
{faerty,  and  grow //rf  upon  thtir  mafters.  Cp//ffr 
*-Aladf  bids  roe  in  a  very  pfrt  manner  miod  my  xoften  much  injured  by  the  rivers  overflowing  their 


%iifiars.  jUiH/ofL — 

Sometimes  by  a  frown, 
Wbeo  they  grew  fertf  to  pull  them  down. 

■  (i.)FstT,  in  geography,  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
\  li  Ao^as-flure,  united  to  that  of  Logie.  See  Lo- 
LEiifXtT^j.  Its  church  is  feated  on  the  North 
^tt.  Mar  the  Old  North  Water  Bridge,  3  miles 
tikovt  Loigie. 

•fdPEKTAIN.  V.  js.  [ptrtiaeo,  Lat.l  To  be- 
fall;  16  relate.— Men  bate  thofe  that  affcd  that 
'>by  ambition,    which  psrtamejb  not  to 
lUyward. — ^A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an 
ivcry  honourable  bearing,  is  never  fccn 
Ik  coat  of  a  king,  brcaufe  it  ^tainttb  to  a 
^     ical  profeflian.  Peaebam, 
iBkTElJS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria ; 
iab  N.  of  Bohmifh  Waidhofcn. 
^KRTEREBRATION.  n.  f.\per  and  Urt- 

Ut]  The  aa  of  boring  through.  Ainf, 

U*)P£RTH,  or  Perthshire,  one  of  the  largeft 

^ties  in  Scotland.     It  extends  77  miles  in  a 

jht  line,  from  Blairgowrie  on  the  £.  to  the 

of  fieorLoi  on  the  W.  and  mcafures  68  miles 

ihc  trith  of  Forth  at  Culrofs,  on  the  S. 

tic  boundary  of  the  forcft  of  AthoU  on  the 

illcre  the  Tilt  riles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 

pirt  of  Invemefs  and  Aberdeen  (hires ;  on 

Lby  Forfarihirc  j  on  the  SE.  by  the  Frith  of 

'  md  the  counties  of  Kinrofs  and  Fife ;  on  the 

the  Forth,  and  the  counties  of  CUckmanoan 

Stirling  \  on  the  SW.  by  Dumbartonihu-e ;  on 

^W.  bjr  Argyllfliirc;  and  on  the  NW.  by  In- 

geii-flure.    It  comprehends  the  dillridsof  A- 

wfl.  Braidalbin,  Montcith,  Strathcme,  Stormont, 

Hquhidder,  Gowrie,  Rannoch,  and  Perth  Pro- 

?ti.    Its  toul  contents  are  estimated  at  5000 

nules ;  which  amount  to  3,200^)00  Scots 

^  or  4io68,64o  Bnglifh  acres.    It  is  generally 

frw  into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands;  the 

w^MfUK  mountains  form  the  line  of  divilion 

i«w«n  thcfc.    Some  of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw 

Ps  although  of  great  elevation,  arc  ranked  in 

tac  Lowland  divilion,  becauie  the  language  and 

fi*iiocraof  the  inhabitants  differ  from  thole  of  the 

^Ple  in  the  Highland  diftria,  on  the  other  fide 

Jtiic  Grampians.    The  Highland  divilion  con, 

;^i8  pariihes;  the  Lowland  58;  in  all  76. 

' «  uirfacc  of  this  extenfivc  county  is  highly  and 

I  fentuily  diva-fified :  and  perhaps  no  diftri(*t  of 

?r  **^^ '°  ^e  world  exhibits  fcenes  of  more 

\  tohng  and  romantic  magnificence,  intermingled 

f  *«>  nature  in  its  moft  rugged  form,  as  well  as 

^^  m  Its  molt  beautiful  garb.    The  foil  like- 

J'oe  coofifts  of  all^  the  varieties  known  in  the  king- 

°=jj»i  the  carfc  or  rich  loamy  foil  being  moft  pre- 

*  J  L^**  ^^^  banks  of  rivers,  and  low  grounds ; 

f  iM  the  Ikd/  an  J  Ully  foil  being  chiefly  pre  -  alcnt 

^  ^^  fides  of  the  hUls.    The  climate  is  as  va- 

^^iai  the  foil  and  furfoce.    The  hilly  country 

^"^  With  pafturc,  oq  which  ^c  fed  bi^ck 


banks.    The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay  :  but  there  are  many  inferior  riverl . 
in  the  county ;  particularly  the  Almond,  Allan, 
Erne,  Bran,  Garry,  KArick,  Blane,  Isla,  Dovan^ 
Tcith,  &c.    (See  thefe  articles.)    The  principal 
lakes  are  Loch  Tay,  Loch  £me,  Loch  Dochart| 
Loch  Fricht,  Loch  Catherine,  Loch  Rannoch,  &c* 
Several  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  Scotland  aie 
in  this  county ;  particularly  Ben-La wcrs,  B£H^ 
Ledi,   Benmore,    Schechallion,    Moroun, 
Ben-voirlich,  &c.    The  profpeds  from  the  tops 
of  thefe  mountiiins  are  in  general  grand,  extenfivcf 
and  delightful;  but  the  view  from  the  top  cjf 
MoROUN,  in  particular,  is  fo  exceedingly  rich  and 
various,  thiit  Mr  Pennant  ftylcd  it,  "  The  glort 
of  Scotland."    Orchards  and  gardens  are  nume^ 
rouSt  and  abound  with  every  kind  of  fruits,  rootSt 
and  herbs  found  in  S.  Britain. .  There  arc  ieveral 
extenfive  modes,  particularly  that  of  Kincardine. 
(See  Kincardine,  N®  6;  and  Moss,  J  7.)   There 
are  alfo  numerous  extenfive  fbrefts,  aboimding 
with  oak,  fir,  elm,  a(h,  larix,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  trees.    Lime-ilone,  iron»ftone.  Dates,  an4 
frecvAone  abound,  as  well  as  fome  lapis  calamioa- 
ris }  and  coals  are  foupd  in  the  S»  parts  of  the 
county.    Copper  and  lead  mines  have  been  difco* 
vered  in  fome  places;  and  Steatites,  or  rock 
foap,  is  found  in  Monteith,  3  feet  thick,  and  exo 
t«nding  above  4  niilcs  in  length.   Befides  Perth, 
the  capital,  this  county  contains  the  rdyal  bo* 
rough  of  Culrofs,  and  the  towns  of  Abemethy, 
Auchterderran,  Dumblane,  Crieff,  Scone,  Dunkeld, 
Coupar,  Alyth  and  Lon^c^^gan;  and  above  6» 
confiderable  villages;  as  Callander,  Blairgowrie, 
Kincardine,  MiithiU  Inchture,  &c.     Among  the 
numerous  feats  of  the  nobility  and  centry,  whfch 
ornament  this  county,  are  Blair  Caftle,  and  Dun* 
keld  Houfe,  feats  of  the  O.  of  AthoU;  Tay-OKnith, 
the  £.  of  Braidalbin's  feat ;  Duplin  Caftle,  the  feat 
of  the  £.  of  Kinnoul ;  Drummond  Caftle,  the  feat 
of  the  Perth  family ;  the  palace  of  Scone,  the  feat 
of  Lord  Mansfield ;  Ouchtertyrc,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  ;  Duneira*  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifc. 
Melville  ;  Blair-Drummond,  the  feat  of  Mr  Home- 
Drummond ;  Lawcrs,  the  feat  of  Col.  Robcrtfon  | 
Methven  Caftle,  the  feat  of  Lord  Mcthvea ;  Caf- 
tle Huntly,  the  feat  of  Oeo|fgc  Paterfon,  Bfo.j 
Lundie,  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifc.  Duncan ;  Caftlc- 
Gray  and  Kinfauns,  feats  of  Lord  Gray ;  Drimmie, 
the  ieat  of  Lord  Kinnaird ;  Cuhrofs  Abbey,  a  feat 
of  the  E.  of  Dundonald  ;  Valleyficid,  the  feat  of 
Sir  Charles  Prefton ;  fialgowan,  the  feat  of  Col. 
Graham ;  befides  Cardrofs,  Gartmore,  Kier,  Len- 
rick,  Caftle  Menzies,  Delvin,  Invercauld,  Mon- 
zie,  Gleneagles,  Abcruchil,  Roflje,  Freeland,  Gafk, 
Kil^rafton,  St  Martins,  Blair- Gowrie,  Errol  Houfe, 
Pitfour,  Seggieden,  Murthly,  and  many  others. 
The  valued  rent  of  this  exteniivc  county  is  eftima- 
ted  at  339,8x81.  5s.  8d.  Scots;  the  real  rent  at 
230,900 1.  fterling.    The  total  population,  by  the 
reports  to  Sir  Joho  Siodairi  between  1791  and 
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•f^»  amoonted  to  13^9)74;  an4 
^incc  X755»  to  X4»37i.  The  hoiifes  and  attire> 
cren  cf  the  commonalty,  are  neat  and  decent; 
aad  every  pealant  can  produce  a  good  q^uantity  of 
hociif  and  great  ftore  of  blankets,  made  m  his  own 
ftrmily.  Flax  is  reared  by  every  bufbandman ;  and 
.being  dreifcd  at  home,  is  fpun  by  the  females  of 
his  ramiiy  into  thread  for  linen  ;  tiiis  is  woven  by 
country  weavers,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber through  all  the  Low  Country,  and  afterwards 
bleached  or  wl^tened  by  the  good-wife  and  her 
fervants ;  fo  that  tiie  wh^le  is  made  fit  for  ufc  at 
^  very  fmall  expenee,  Th«y  ]ikewi(e  wafh,  card^ 
fpin,  and  weav^  their  wool  mto  tartan  for  plaids^ 
keriies,  and  coaxie  ruflet  cloth,  for  common  wear- 
ing, befides  great  part  of  it  w)\ich  is  knit  into 
cap6,  ftockings,  and  mitts.  Plaids,  made  of  the 
fineft  worfted,  are  worn  either  plain  9r  variegated, 
^  veils,  by  women  of  the  lower,  and  even  of  the 
middle  rank;  nay,  ^bme  years  ago,  ladies- of  fa- 
ihion  wore  fiDcen  plaids  with  an  undreTs:  this  is  a 
loofe  piece  of  draoery,  gatho^  about  the  head, 
ihouldersy  and  wa^ft,  on  which  it  is  croifed,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a  very 
l|Ood  effea  to  the  ey«  of  the  /pe6kator.  The  Low. 
landers  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  hospitable,  and 
induflnous :  the  commerce  of  the  country  confifts 
chieflyin  coni»  Uoen,  and  black  cattle. (See Trade.) 
This  county  fends  one  representative  to  thie  im* 
penal  Britifli  parliament. 

(a.)  Perth,  a  pariib  in  the  above  county,  of  a 
iemicircular  fonn,  the  Tay,  on  the  £.  forming  the 
diameter.  It  is  about  4  miles  ]on^  from  N.  to  S. 
and  3  broad,  from  £.  to  W.  It  is  ieparated  by 
the  Tay  from  the  pariibes  of  Scone,  Kinnoul,  and 
lCtn£auns,  on  the  £•  on  the  S£.  it  is  bounded  by 
that  of  Rhynd;  on  the  S.  by  thote  of  Forteviot 
4nd  Dumbamy ;  and  on  the  W.  by  thofc  of  Tib- 
bermuir  and  Aberdalgie.  The  foil  is  partly  loarn 
aod  partly  day;  and  being  very  fertile,  yields 
xsch  crops.  The  chief  villages  are  Salhoufie,  Pit- 
theveleu,  Feu-hou£e»  Craigie,  TuUoch,  and  Muir- 
tDwn  of  Balhoofie.  There  are  two  eft^liftied  mi- 
niftcrsbefides  two  helpers.  The  total  popuhitton, 
in  1793,  was  eftimated  by  the  rev.  J.  Scott,  at 
X9>87X :  the  increafe,  fince  1755,  ^^  io,85». 

(3.)  Perth,  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  capi- 
tal ot  the  above  county  and  parifh,  aa  it  formerlj 
was  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  name  is  derived 
by  fome  from  the  Celtic,  in  which  language  Peart 
or  Peirt  is  faid  to  fignify  afimjbed  Ic^mr^  or  com* 
Uetewerks  but  by  others  from  its  ancient  name 
Berth  A,  by  the  eaufy  and  natural  change  of  p  into 
I^ ;  which  name  in  the  German  language  fignifies 
iUuftrious  or  ceUhrated.  About  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invafion  it  was  poflefled  by  that  tribe  of 
the  Pids  called  Horesti,  along  with  Pifrfhire, 
and  that  portion  of  Perthfliire,  which  lies  S.  of 
the  Tay ;  though  the  rev.  Dr  Playfair  places  their 
territory  E.  of  that  river.  (See  Horesti.)  What 
kind  of  town  Bertha  was,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans,  whether  it  was  compadly  built, 
or  only  a  collection  of  ftraggling  huts,  for  the  oc- 
caQonal  alftmbling  of  the  people,  oannot  now  be 
ascertained.  But  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  it 
was  regulariy  built  and  fortified  at  the  command 
of  Julius  Ai^coia,  about  A.  D.  79,  while  he  was 
profecutiug  his  cooq^eft8  oa  the  N.  iidc  of  the 
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the  increafe,     Forth ;  and  by  him,  as  a  memorial  of  his  fucctfs, 
named  Victoria.    And  ample  privileges  are  faidj 
to  have  been  beftowed  on  it  by  the  Romans.   It 
is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  and  qdotecl  from  him,  bf 
Mr  Henry  Adamfon,  a  native  of  Perth,  and  th« 
fon  of  Provoft  James  Adamfon,  in  his  poem  CTj 
titled  The  Mifes  Threnodies  that,  "  When  ActJcoIs 
and  his  army  firft  (aw  the  Tay,  and  the  adjacd 
plain  on  which  Perth  is  now  fituated,  they  cr^ 
out,  Ec€e  Tther  /  Ecce  Camptu  Martiui  i  "  Btfm 
the  Tiber  I  Behold  the  Field  of  Mars !"  cojcw 
ring  what  they  faw  to  their  own  river,  and  to  tU 
extenfivc  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Romcl 
Our  poetical  hiflorian  adds,  that  **  Agricola  pM 
ed  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  that  field,  on  fl 
fpot  where  Perth  ilands.    He  propodd  to  make 
a  winter  camp  ;  and  afterwards  built  what  he^ 
tended  Hiould  be  a  colonial  town.    He  fbrrifie 
with  walls,  and  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  fapp 
the  ditches  with  water,  by  an  aquedud  from' 
Almond.    AUb,  with  much  labour  to  his  foi(fi 
and  probably  to  the  poor  natives,  a  large  wool 
bridge  was  ponftrufted  over  the  river  at  PtrtI 
^  He  was  nearly  5  years  eftablifhing  the  Rod 
power  on  the  N,  of  the  Forth,  till  he  was  reed 
by  Domkian.'^— Holin(hcrd  fays,  that  there  wai 
andent  Britifh  temple  built  at  Perth,  in  the  fil 
near  the'  Tay,  dedicated  to  Mars.     Oeoflky 
Monmouth  feys,  in  his  legendary  hiftory,  thit 
was  built  long  before  the  birth  of  onr  Saviour, 
a  BritiQ)  king,  who  was  the  fon  of  Regan  the 
cond  daughter  of  K.  Lear;  that  he  govcraedt 
whole  ifland ;  and  built  other  two  temples,  one 
Mercur^  at  Bangor,  and  the  other  to  ApoOo 
Cornwall.'   Subterraneous  relics  of  this  ancieol 
difice  were  difcovcrcd  3  feet  below  the  ftrecti 
bout  ijB6^  wh/en  Col.  Mercer  of  Aldie  crcdcrf 
elegant  modern  houie  on  the  fite  of  the  ande 
temple.    Two  flat  aixhes  were  difcovcrcd,  nn 
each  of  which  was  an  apartment  %6  feet  long,] 
14  broad ;  with  walls  34  feel  thick.    The  td 
of  Perth,  as  well  as  its  ancient  church  and  brid 
built  by  the  "Pi^s,  were  dedicated  by  tl^  pcoj 
to  3t  John,  the  tutclMy  fitnt  of  the  town ;  Tfhm 
forae  perfons  gave  it  thie  name  of  St  Johit 
TpwN  ;  but  the  rev.  Mr  Scott  fays,  "  it  never  1 
fo  called  in  any  of  the  public  wnts,  nor  by  the 
habitants  in  general.'*    Fjjrdun,  Major,  and  othi 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  have  recorded  that 
i;iio,  in  the  reign  of  K.  Williara,  a  great  inui 
fion  happened,  which  overflowed  the  town, 
ried  off  the  large  bridge  of  St  John,  overthrew 
ancient  chapel,  a  rampart,  and  many  houfes ;  a 
that  the  kine  with  his  t>vo  fons  were  obliged  U 
make  their  efcape  in  a  boat,    upon  this  fadt,  H«0 
tor  Boece  built  a  fabulous  ftory,  which  is  adopte 
ty  Buchanan  himfelf,  that  the  ancient  town  d 
Bertha  having  been  thus  fwcpt  away,  king  Wfl 
liam  built  a  new  city,  in  a  different  fituatiol 
where  Perth  now  (lands ;  but  this  fable  has  b«l 
fufficiently  refuted  by  Lord  Hailes,  WaUcf  Goo* 
all,  and  other  enfiincnt  an^quaries ;  and  there  aj 
many  hunjireds  of  charters  ftill  extant,  whi 
prove,  that  the  city  of  Perth  exiftcd,  and  « 
known  by  its  prefent  name,  long  betorc  the  di 
ftibuloufiy  afiigncd  for  its  ere^on  by  Boece.  I 
tWeen  laoi  iand  14^9,  no  fewer  than  14  natioMl| 
councils  were  held  at  Perth.    In  139S,  itswaN^ 
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ret  nebitiltbf  Edward  Lof  Eoglaadyivho  made 
it  the  itfidcDct  of  his  deputies ;  till  they  were  ex- 
peUcd,  after  an  obftinate  refiftaocey  by  K.  Robert 
fruce.  He  attacked  it  in  13069  but  wa«  repulied 
bf  t&e  far)  of  Pembroke^  who  iallied  out  and  de- 
lated firucc  at  Methven.  In  1 3 1 1 »  however,  Ro- 
Ipt,  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks,  fcaled  the  walls, 
Maad  burnt  the  town*  and  levelled  the  works. 
fcthe  battle  of  Duplin,  (fee  Duplin,  N^  i.) 
itnid  Baliol  took  and  fortified  it :  but  it  watt 
l»  after  furprifcd,  by  the  Scots,  and  its  fortifi- 
itiou  raxed.  K.  Edward  III,  took  poifeffion  of 
^io  IJJ5,  made  it  his  head  quarters,  and  refided 
lit  for  fone  time.  The  Engliih  hiftorians  have 
wricd,  that  John  E.  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Lldiranl  HI,  died  at  Perth,  in  Od.  1336 ;  but 
I?  omit  afingular  drcumftance  mentioned  by 
N^  and  quoted  by  the  rev.  Mr  Scott,  in  hit 

el  Account  of  Perth ;  viz.  that  he  was 
f  wounded  by  the  (mall  fword  or  dagger 
IWioUier,"  who  had  "  remonftratcd  tobim 
jyc  wanton  cruelties  be  had  committed  upon 
ins  in  the  western  counties,  which  he  had 
Wt2±  fire  and  fword,  though  the  people 
gwtoted ;  burning  the  churches,  and  many 
puis  them,  who  bad  fled  thither,  as  to  holy 
p  of  refuge;"  &c.  In  1339,  Perth  ftood  a 
fflqpagainft  the  regent,  Robert,  but  was  ta- 
Sfcy draining  the  ditch.  In  1437,  K.  James  I, 
pwlcred,  at  the  Black  Friars  monaftery  by 
■tt  Graham,  who  gave  him  %$  wounds,  and 
wn  two  defending  him.  The  walls  of  the 
fct  repaired  by  his  fon  James  IL  In  1644, 
Pns  ici^cd  by  the  Marq.  of  Montrofe,  after 
iWe  of  Tibbermoor.  In  1651,  Cromwell 
R;  and  the  Commiflioners  built  a  citadel  on 
Biich,  capable  of  containing  500  men.  In 
ifcthe  Ea4  of  Mar  with  the  rebels,  lay  a  con- 
Pjfc^timc  in  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dumblane; 
WMUANE,  N*'  %,)  but  they  were  diflodged 
P  D.  of  Argyll,  and  obliged  to  retreat  north- 
r*  ^^.  '7459  the  rebels  again  obtained  pof* 
Kofit;  proclaimed  James  III;  appointed 
miftrates,  and  attempted  to  fortify  it,  but 
f^  compelled  to  retreat.— The  firft  public 
W  of  the  tefonned  religion,  in  Scotland,  was 
pPcrth ;  where  the  celebrated  Johm  Knox, 
Wtd  a  fermon  againll  idolatry,  before  fcveral 
■fpnncipal  nobiUty,  on  Thurfday,  nth  May, 
f  Immediately  after  fermon,  a  popilh  prieft 
■^pen  fomc  provocation,  the  people  rofe, 
woke  down  the  images  and  altars.  A  weekly 
*«  hai  been  preached  upon  ThurC  ever  fincc. 
'o^F  »  populous  and  handfome ;  the  ftreets 
^  paved,  and  tolerably  clean ;  and  the  houfes, 
p»ct  (btely,  make  a  very  decent  appearance. 
P  tfce  ftreets  and  houfes  are,  for  the  greater 
Vdjipofedona  regular  plan.  Several  ftreets 
•a direction  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as 
F  foe  can  bear  this  rehtion  to  a  curve  line, 
j**tweenE.  and  W.  Thefe  are  again  inter- 
■  ^  others  extending  between  N.  and  S. 
Jj^e  houfes  in  the  ftrcet  called  the  H^aier- 
»^fcem  to  be  very  old.  Towards  the  S.  end 
■ftrect  ftands  the  £amous  palace  of  the  Gow. 
•*^»  The  houfe,  and  the  very  room,  where 
«anpt  of  the  Gowries  to  fcizc  or  aflkflinate 


converted  into  barracks  for  a  train  of  artiltery ;  }mi 
the  back  ftair,  down  which  the  Ruthvens  werft 
thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This  ftrange  event,  how^ 
ever  magnified  or  attefted  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters, is  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabilities,  or 
circumilances  for  which  no  reaibn  can  be  ailignedy 
that  Lord  Hailes,  in  republifhing  the  account  print* 
ed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his  further 
obfervations  on  it,  feems  juftified  in  abfolutety 
diicrediting  a  fad  which  paflTed  for  problematical 
with  (o  many  perfons  at  the  very  tune.  Dr  Ro# 
bertfbn  fuppofes  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James 
into  her  power.  Mr  C^t  having  diicuiTed  the 
whole  ftory  of  the  confpiracy  in  his  notes  on  ^ 
Jamfim*j  Muffs  Tbrenodkf  p.  185— a6x,  concludesr 
**  that  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  impolilig 
meafure,  the  beft  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  \>f 
James's  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  and  wifh 
to  get  rid  of  two  popular  characters.''  The  king 
had  been  feized  and  forced  firom  his  favourites  by 
the  father  of  the  Ruthvens  la  years  before  (1581)^ 
and  though  he  affedted  to  forgive  him,  took  the 
firft  opportunity  ^o  condenm  and  execute  him  as 
a  traitor,  in  1584.  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  « 
courtier  to  fpeak  with  impartiality  of  any  part  of 
this  weak  monarch's  condud.  The  caftlc  of  PertU 
ftood  near  the  red  bridge,  whiqh  terminated  the 
narrow  ftreet  called  Skinner^gate.  At  the  end  of 
the  Caftle-ftreet  another  narrow  ftreet  leads  W.  to 
the  Black^ars  called  Comfrefiurcw^  where  the 
curfeu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before 
James  II.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  refided  at 
Perth  as  t^e  metropolis  of  the  nation.  The  an« 
cient  kings  of  the  Pids  alfo  often  refided  in  it* 
James  II.  refided  and  was  educated  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  crowned  there  in  1437*  The 
parliaments  and  courts  of  juftice  were  removed 
from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth  kept  its  pri- 
ority till  %%  James  TIL  148a.  Thechurch  in  which 
the  celebrated  John  Knox  preached  is  ftill  ftanding, 
and  is  now  divided  into  three ;  named  the  eafty  the 
middle^  and  the  <w$fi  kirks.  The  eaft  kirk  is  very 
handfomely  modemiftd  within.  There  is  an  old 
hofpital,  a  coniiderable  building,  the  founding  of 
which  is  afcribed  to  James  VL  The  town-houfc 
fliuts  up  the  E.  end  of  the  Uigh-ftreet,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tay.  A  monaftery  of  Carthufians 
was  eftabliihed  by  King  Janws  L  of  Scotland, 
who  loft  his  life  on  the  ipot,  by  the  treachery  of 
Athol  and  his  accomplices.  The  king  was  buried 
in  a  very  ftatcly  monument  in  this  place,  which 
was  called  monafierium  vaUis  lurtutis^  one  of  tlie 
moft  magnificent  buiklmgs  in  the  kingdom,  which 
with  others  was  deftroyeti  by  the  populace.  The 
only  remains  of  the  magnificent  Carthufian  priory 
are  the  carved  ftones  with  which  the  S£.  purch  of 
St  John's  church  is  built,  now  greatly  decayed. 
The  king's  garment  full  of  ftabs  is  ftill  prefervcd 
here.  The  town  was  anciently  provided  with  a 
ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  which  an  inundation 
fwept  away;  but  a  new  and  very  fine  one  was 
built  between  1766  and  1771,  reckoned -the  moft 
beautiful  ftrudure  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain, 
(See  Bridge,  $  9,  N**  ill;  and  Kinnoul,  rr  3.) 
The  flouriihing  ftate  of  Perth  is  owing  to  tw^o  ac- 
cidents :  I.  that  many  of  Cromwell's  wountled  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  chofe  to  lefidc  here,  after  he  left 


^  vas  luppofe4  to  hayc  been  made,  arc  now.<  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a  fpirit  uf  iiuUifl  ry 
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tit  t!»c  people ;  i.  the  long  continuance  of  the 

tori  of  Mair's  army  here  in  17 15,  which  occafion- 
4!d  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  fpcnt  in  the  place. 
But  this  town,  a»  well  as  all  Scotland,  dates  its 
ptoC^tity  fromiUie  year  174S ;  the  government  of 
|hi8  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never  been  fettled 
tni  that  time.  Perth  is  a  royal  borough,  and  ad 
ki  dimity  to  the  metropolis.  It  had  a  royal  char* 
t£V  from  king  David  I.  who  died  in  1153,  and 
ivhich  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  another 
from  R.  William  I.  in  ziio,  which  is  AiH  extant. 
Its-delegates  join  with  thofe  from  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Cupar  of  Fife  and  St  Andrews,  in  electing  a  re- 
prefentativc  in  the  Briu'ih  imperial  paiiiament.  It 
aa  governed  by  a  provoft,  4  bailies,  (viz.  3  mer- 
chants and  one  tradefman,)  a  dean  of  guild,  trea- 
fiirer,  and  19  counfellors.  Befides  the  old  church 
above  mentioned,  which  ferves  for  three,  it  has  an 
elegant  chapel  of  eafe,  At  the  W.  end  of  the  High- 
Street,  which  isjuft  fimfhing:  alfoan  elegant  new 
cpifcopal  chapel,  elegant  and  capacious  churches 
occupied  by  the  Burgher  and  Antiburghcr  Sece- 
dcrs,  and  the  Congregationalifts ;  befides  a  neat 
meeting-heufe  poflcflTed  by  the  Independents,  Glaf:* 
itcs  or  Sandemanians ;  and  other  fmaller  ones  oc- 
cupied by  other  {t^a  of  Independents,  Scots  Epif^ 
copals,  Cameronians,  Baptifts,  Relief^hurch  Prt- f- 
t>yteiians,  Bereans,  &c.  There  is  alfo  an  Acadc* 
my  for  Mathematics  and  other  fciences,  which  has 
long  had  a  high  repntatton ;  a  public  Library,  and 
an  Infirmary  or  Hofpital,  which  was  built  in  1750J 
on  the  fite  of  the  old  Carthufian  Monaftcry,  and 
is  very  well  managed.  A  new  fet  of  Schools  are 
|>lanned  out  and  begun  to  be  ere<*led  on  the  fite 
of  th€  old  BlaekfHarjy  a  little  N.  of  the  Printing 
Office*  Perth  is  greatly  improved  within  thefe 
few  years,  by  a  number  of  new  flrcets  and  elegant 
new  buildings :  particularly  George  Street,  which 
leads  to  the  Bridge ;  Charlotte  Street  which  leads 
from  George  Street  to  the  North  Inch  j  the  Cre/^ 
eerttf  an  elegant  row  of  new  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a  lunar  crcfcent,  W.  from  Charlotte  Street  5 
Ro/e  Terrace,  a  new  ftrect  running  N.  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  Crefcent ;  Methven  Street,  leading 
K.  from  the  New  Chapel  of  Eafe  towards  the 
Barracks,  which  are  alfo  to  be  numbered  aniong 
the  numerous  modem  impiUvements  of  Perth ; 
which  from  the  additional  plans  at  prefent  in  con- 
templation, f'.'em  to  be  but  in  their  infancy.  An 
entire  New  Toivn  is  intended  to  be  built  on  the 
ground  named,  from  being  anciently  occupied  by, 
the  Black  Friars.  They  were  a  branch  of  Domi- 
nicans j  their  monaftery  was  founded  in  113 1  by 
Alexander  II :  that  of  the  Carmelites  or  IFhite 
Friars,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III :  the  Charter 
Houfe  or  Cartbii/tiin,MonaJierj,  in  1429,  by  James 
I ;  and  that  of  the  Framifcans  or  Ora^  Friars,  by 
lord  Oliphant  in  1460;  but  all  of  them  were  abo- 
liihed  at  the  Reformation.  The  population  of 
Perth  i3  eAimated  at  about  x  1,000  and  is  faid  to 
ha\*e  increafed  one  3d  fince  1745.  It  has  two 
wecWy  itl^^rkets  on  Wed.  and  Friday,  and  9  annu* 
al  fairs  in  March,  April,  June,  July,  Aug.  Sept. 
0(ft.  and  two  in  Dec.  'Perth  was  famous  for  its 
trade  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  J3th  century. 
Alexander  Neckham  an  ancient  Englifh  author, 
who  died  in  1227,  mentions  it  in  the  following  dh» 
flicby  (quoted  in  Camdoo's  BHtannia\ 
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<•  Tranjis  ample  Tax,  per  runs,  per  opfUa  f& 
Perth: 

**  Regnum  fnflentant  iUius  vrbis  opes,** 
Which  is  thus  tranflatcd  by  Bp.  Gibfon,  in  hit 
tranllation  of  Camden : 

**  Great  Tay  thro'  Perth,  thro*  Wmn,  tW 
country  flies  * 

**  Perth  tne  whole  kingdom  with  her  wealth 
fuppHes." 
But  as  we  ^ifh  to  give  a  more,  particular  accmwt 
of  its  prefent  trade,  manufadlnrcs,  fifhcrics,  kt, 
than  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  pablic,  wc  poftj 
pone  it  to  the  article  Trade.  Perth  is  duatol 
on  the  SW.  bank  of  the  Tay,  2^  miles  aboreitt 
mouth  ;  40  W.  of  £dinburgh ;  420  N.  of  London  j 
64  NE.  of  Glafgow ;  23 J(  NE.  of  Dublin  -,  53  S^ 
of  Montrofc ;  82  SSW.  of  Aberdeen ;  and  jj  % 
of  Dundee.  I^n.  3.  a;.  W.    Lat.  ^6.  U,  N. 

(4.)  Perth  Proper,  a  diftrid  in  the  atol 
county,  ftretching  20  miles  in  length,  and  atM 
plilces  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  NE.H 
the  C^e  of  Cowrie ;  on  the  E.  by  Angtti;  m 
the  W.  by  Stratheme ;  on  the  N.  by  Athol;  m 
on  the  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Tay.  This  is  a  im 
country,  populous  and  well  cultivated,  abomxi 
with  genfiemen  who  poflefs  opulent  eftatcir*'' 
formers  who  underltand  agriculture ;  and  \nAH 
nufaAurers  who  turn  their  induftry  to  grcit  i 
coXint. 

Perth  Amboy,  a  city  of  New  Jerfey,  accoi 
Ing  to  Dr  Brookes,  but,  of  New  York,  accordtngi 
Mr  Cruttwell,  in  the  coumy  of  Middlefex^fol 
on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  Kariton  ioA  ArtI 
Kill  Sound.  Both  agree  that  it  lies  open  to  Stfl 
Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbour!  in  tWi 
nited  States ;  but  Mr  Cruttwell  makes  it  * 
miles  from  New  York,  and  f 68  from  PhHiJ 
phia  ;  whereas  Dr  Brookes  and  J.  Walker  flU 
It  only  25  miles  from  New  York.  Lon.  74.  i« 
75.  o.  W.  Lat.  40.  35.  N.  J 

PERTHENSIS,fl4r.  [mod.Lat.]  Oforbdl 
ing  to  Perth.  "' 

(i.)  PERTHES,  a  town  of  France,  tn  thed 
of  Seine  and  Marne ;  6  niiles  SSW.  of  Melon. 

(2.)  Perthes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dl 
of  Upper  Marne,  6  miles  NW.  of  St  Diticf. 

PERTHSHIRE.    Sre  Perth,  N**  i. 

PERTIGI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  19  miles  SE. 
Caftello  Aragonefe. 

*  PERTINACIOI/S.  adj.  Ifrom  pertinax] 
Obftinate;  ftubbom;  pervenely  rcfolote.— Hch 
never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  ccd 
dence  and  lefsab  litics.  U^alton.  2.  Refolutc;  oP 
ftant;  fteady. — Diligence  is  a  fteady,  conft* 
and  pertinacious  ftudy.  Soiitb, 

*  PERTINACIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  perA 
eious,)  Obftinately ;  ftubbornly.— They  deny  tS 
freedom  to  me,  which  they /^r/mfl««^cbJilld 
to  tbemfelves.  King  Charies. -^Others  have  foil 
to  eafenhemfelve^  of  all  the  evil  of  affliftiotf 
difputing  fubtiily  af  ainft  it,  ^mdpufrtinacioajfy  m^ 
taining  that  aflSi<aiOT»8  are  no  real  evils,  butrt 
in  imagination.  7/7/o//&».— Metals  pertbutdeufi 
fift  ah  tranfmutation;  and  though  one  would  tW 
they  were  turned  into  a  different  fubftance, 
they  do  but  as  it  were  lurk  under  a\iz«rd.  iW 

*  PERTINACIOU8NESS.  >   n.  /.  Tpertrruii 
♦PEKTINACXTY.  3  Lat.  from  H 
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i»«rJ  1.  Obftinacy;  ftubbomnefs.— 'A  very 
pjisK/Iuke,  and  >f  with  pertinacity  maintained, 
1  opitai  eiTO'jr,  Brouji,    a.  Relbliition;  con- 

,  •  PtRTINACY.  «./.  (from  pertinax.]  '  i.  Ob- 
tocv ;  kubbDriihrfi ;  ptrfiftciicy . — Their  y),'/t/- 
■pisfiich,  thai  when  yo»i  drive  thenn  out  of  i«ne 
In,  ihry  airume  another.  •Duppn. — It  holds 
\a!^\\t  j^rtinacy  iA  lii  fortune.  UEJiran^,  i. 
Itt?iutwfj ;  ftcsdincl'a  ;  conAancy. — ^t  Gorponia 
fiyd  with  paflion  and  ferjinacjf  UM  ihe  obtained 

PIRTINAa,  an  illullrious  Roman  emperor, 
iSii  aui:ili^ictl  about  A.  D    170.     He  was   de- 
fa*tal  of  a  mean  family ;  and  like   his  father, 
■lo  was  erthcr  a  fi<vc  or  the  fon  of  a  fiave,  he 
lif  foixtimc  foliowed  the  employment- of  mak- 
|'i|aircoii.  His  poverty  did  not,  bovve\er,  pre- 
1«lcntrom  receiving  a  liberal  ediuation.    For 
jtattinu:  he  was  employed  m  teaching  the  Greek 
rattb(R(Nnan  T^iguages  in  Etrurta.     He  next 
lAcM  4  foldier,    and   by    his    valour  rofe  to 
«oesin  the  army,  and  was  made  conful 
iius.   He  was  aitervvards  made  govcr- 
andat  length  of  Rome  itfelf.  VVhen 
ai  was  murdered,  Pertinax  waB-unjvcr- 
Ei^a  to iucceed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
'  with  rcluda»H!c ;  but  his  mildnefs,  hfs 
f  add  popularity,   convinced  the  fcnatc 
pccpic  01  the  propriety  of  the  choice.     He 
'till  oamc  to  be  infcribed  on  any  part  of 
111  domains,  rniiftin^  that  they  bcionijed 
but  to  the  public.     He  melted  the  filver 
lich  had  been  raifcd  to  Commodus,  and 
fciicoficubme?,  horfes,  arms,  and  other 
of  his  pleafure.     With  the  money 
heaboliiheit  all  the  taxes  which  Corn- 
had  impofed.      Thele   pat  nut  ic   ad  ions 
bim  luc  aiTcction  of  the  worth left  of  his 
hut  when  he  attempted  to  introduce  a- 
t^pret^rian  guards  propter  difcipline,  the 
utthe  loldicrs  were  totally  alienated.    Per- 
^^  apprized  of  their  mutmyinjj,  but  m* 
^  li)iog,  he  boldly  addreUcd  them,  and 
'  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  molt 
advanced  and   d;irted  a  javelin,  at  hrs 
acUiming,  Tbc  foldkn  fend  you  this.    The 
cd  the  bioo<ly  example  ;  and  Pertinax, 
aphis  head,  and  callmg  upon  Jnpittr  to 
lih  death,  ^was  immediately  tiifpatchcd. 
♦iMninable  miirJcr  happened  A.D.  103.  It 
■^jiijoijcr  known,  than  the  enraged  popUMce 
■  '  Jrom  al!  quarlcri*,  and  uttering  dreadful 
•  a^^infl  the  authord  of  hi8  death,  ran  Vi^i 
^i>*t»  the  IkreetH  »n  quell  of  them ;  but  the 
^  nat  the  couri;,'c  to  avenge  it.     Such 
^Umented  end  of  Pertinax,  after  he  had 


^Wy<?ari  7  months  and  %t  days;  and  reipn^     about  f  cf  a  iet>?uc, 

*>:ardio>»  to  Dlo  Caifiui>,  only  87  days.     H.s  "  

*'  Were  mtcrrcd  with  great  pomp  by  Di- 
Julianax,  hib  fucceflor.  Septimius  Severus* 
^'^  tbc  name  of  Pertinax,  and  puniilied  wit  11 
tfcrrrity  all  who  had  been  acccllary  to  hii 
'♦  diToandcd  the  pr»torian  guards,  pro- 
^  hii  panrgync,  and   c^uled  him  to  be 
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*  PERTINENCE.  >  «./.  [trom  pertiuax,  tafrj 

*  Pi' RTINENCY.  S  Jullnefs  of  relation  to  th<j 
matter  in  hand;  propriety  to  the  purpofe;  appo* 
fitenefs. — 1  have  Ihcwn  the  fitncf:*  and  perthiency 
of  the  apoftlc's  ddVonrfe.   Bmila. 

(i.)  *  PERTmENT;  adj.  [pfrtinctis.  Lit.  tertl* 
nent.  Fr.]  Related  to  the  matter,  in  hand :   juft  to  • 
the  purpofe;  not  ufelcfft  U>  the  end  propoiVd  ;  aj  * 
polite  ;  not  foreign  from  the  thing  intended. — 
My  caution  was  mort  pertinent 

Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  5.^*7-^* 

— I  fet  down  what  I  thoupju  pertlrte}U  to  this  bu<i 
finefb.  Bt^con.-^lltw  I  IhaJl  fctm  a  little  to  dijr.lj* 
hut  you  will  by  and  by  ^nd  it  fertinmi.  Bt^mj. — 
He'  could  find  pertinent  treatiles  of  it  in  books^ 
L<*eke,  a.  Rclatmg ;  regarding;  concerning.  In 
this  fcnfe  the  word  now  ufed  is  psrtztining, — Meir 
Ihall  have  juft  caufe,  when  any  thing  pertin:rj 
unto  faith  and  religion  is- doubted  of.  Hoaker, 

(a.)  pEKTiNKNT  OF  Lands,  in  Scots  hiv.  Sect 
Law,  Part  III,  Chap.  H,  SeB.  Ul, 

*  PERTINENTLY,  ad-v.  Ifrom  pertinent,]  Apj 
pofitely  ;  to  the  purpofe. — Be  modelt  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  thy  betters,  Ipcaking  little,  anfweri ug;>rr-* 
tinentlf.  TV/y^r.— 

*  PEKTINENTNE53.  n. /.  [from  pertinent.^ 
Appofitenef;;.  Di3, 

*  1^£RT1NC;ENT.  ad%.  [pertingeni,  Latin.] 
Rcachin;^  to;  touching.  l):cl* 

*  PERTLY,  adv.  [ironx  pert.]  i.Brilkly;  fm.irt- 
ly. — The  firft  are  pert/y  in  the  wrong,  a.  2au- 
ciiy;  petulantly. —  ^ 

Yonder  walls,  th^t  pertly  front  youf  town. 

SJbah 
Wlien  you  perf/y  raife  yoiir  fnout, 
This,  amon;:  Hibernian  alfes. 
For  Ihe^r  wit,  and  humour  palfes.  Swift4 

*PEKTNES3.  K.f.iiTo^n  pert.]  i. Brifk  folly  j 
faucinefs  ;  petulance. — • 

Dullacr-i  delighted  eyM  the  lively  dunce, 

RemembVirtg  {\\t  herfclf  waf*^cr/;/<yj'>ncc.  PoPe* 

■a.  Petty  livelinefs;  fpritchnefs  without  force,  die^ 

iiity  or  folitl;ty.-^Tnert  is  in  Shaftcfbury's  workg 

a  lively /^rT/Wf^j,  and  a  parade  of  literature.  IVatist 

*  PERTRANSIENT.  adj.  [pmranfiens,  Lat.J 
PalfiMg  ov^r.  Dl^. 

(i.)  PERTIJIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-* 
partment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  late 
province  of  Prorcnce,  near  the  Dunince,  9  miles 
N.  of  Aix,  la  SI^E.  of  Apt,  and  27  N.  of  I\lar«» 
fciiles.  Lv*n.  c.  .';6.  E.  Lat.  43.  44.  Ni 

(i.)pKRTUis  BaETO>j,  a  narrow  ft  rait  of  .th<3 
fca,  between  ihr  c*>;tft  of  France  and  the  ific  of  Re. 

(3.)  P»^iiTtns  d'Astiochj  a  Itrait  between  the 
iOes  of  Oieron  and  Re. 

(4.)  Pertuis  de  Maltmussov,  a  flratt  be- 
tween the  coaft  ot  France  and  ff?c  ifle  of  Oieron^ 


)   ^.a.  [perturba,  Lat.] 
E.  )    I.   To  dilquiet ;    ta 


*  r<)P£RTUHB. 

*  To  PERTU;<UAT£. 
depiive  of  tranquillity. — 

Reft,  reft,  t>ertnrbed  ^^WiXi  Shah 

Hi  ^perturbed  looi  within  him  mourns.  Sandys, 
a.  T*o  dilorder ;    to  confufe  \  to  put  out  of  regu- 
larity.—^They  are  content  to  lurfer,  rather  th.ia 
wiong  the  ^ods,  appomtmg  his  fon  chief    perturb  the  public  peace.  Kin^  Ci'^r/ci.— Scn.ua'i* 
"-  Tnc  day  ot  his  accetiion  and   his  birth-     ty /'^r/ar^/r.g- the  rtii>nabk  rcmir.ands  of  virtu  c 
*oe  ctrffbratcd  for  many  yeara  after*  JSra4i>/a^— The  ^ccdOon  or  feccirioQ  of  bodies  from 

^^i-.X\UPartL  ii  \x.% 
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the  earth's  face  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of    ed,  the 
cither  hemifphcrc.  Bro^iun. 

*  PEllTURBATION.  »./.  \ptiurhatio,\.^\,,pe^ 
turhaiioit,  Fr.]  i.  Dirq.uic:t  ot*  mind;  ticpcivation 
oftranqinUity. 

Siiatne,  and  pgrturhatton,  and  defpair.  Milton. 
*-^Tl>c  foul  doth  maniicli  ail  itA  paHicii^  aud  per- 
turbat'iwu.  Rny.  a.  Refilcflnefa  ol  patiions. — Na- 
tures, that  have  much  hcat^and  great  and  viulciit 
de tires  aiid  perturixationsi  arc  not  ripe  for  aCtion^ 
till  tbcy  have  p  died  the  mtridian.  Bactm.  3.D11- 
tui  bancc  r  dilordcr ;  conhifion  ;  commotion. — 
Ur'hcy  did  evcp  hang  over  the  lungdoiii,  ready  to 
bicak  forth  iuto  u^^  pstturUiuons-^wiK  caiaOMlies. 
Jiiuutu     4>  CauCt  of  difquiet. — 

O  poiiDiM  pfFtitrbution  L  golden,  eate !  Sbak, 
5,  Commotion  ot  pdrv.»n8. — 

Withont  pe' turbattoHf  hear  nie  fpeak.  B.  Jcn/on, 

*  PERTURBATOUR.  «./  [perturbator,  Lat. 
perti'rbatcurt  Fr.]  Rviiier  of  com  mot  ions, 

*  PERTUSED.  adj.  [pe'tujuj^  Lat.}  Bored; 
punched;  pierced  witn  holeji. 

*  PKRTUSION.  »./.  \ifomfertuftu,  Latin.]  i. 
The  aA  of  piercing  or  punching. —  1  nc  manner 
of  opening  a  vein,  m  llippocrates's  time,  wa«  by 
Itabbmg  ox 'ptrtufion^  ag  it  i^  pcrforrfied  on  horfes. 
Arbuihnot.  2.  Hole  made  by  punching  op  pieic- 
ij)g. — An  empty  pot  without  tarlh  in  it,  m,iy  be 
put  over  a  fruit  the  better,  if  fomc  few  pertufions 
be  made  in  the  pot.  Bacon. 

PERTUSSIS,  «./.  LUtin.]  Cbincough.  See 
MtDiciNE,  Indi'X^ 

(i.)  PERU,  a  countiy  of  South  America, 
b«xmded  on  the  N.  by  Popayan,  E.  by  Amazonia, 
S.  by  Chili,  ai.d  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  ex- 
tending from  I*  40'  N^to  »6°  lo'  S.  Lat.  and  be- 
twv'ecn  56°  and  81''  Lon.  W.  being  about  1800  miles 
long;  but  it&  greatell  breadth  not  excc^mg  390. 

(a.)   PbRU,    BALSAM  OF.      ScC  MyROXVLON. 

(3.)  Peru,  discovery  or.  This  country  was 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  tirft  iiiteiii- 
gence  they  had  of  it  was  from  Nunex  de  Baiboa, 
"  ho  hiid  been  raifed  to  the  government  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Daricn,  and  who  accidentally  learned 
from  a  young  cacique,  that  thert  w^is  a  country 
abounding  with  gold  about  6daysjournty  to  the 
S.  Balboa  fct  out  on  the  lil  day  of  September 
1313,  about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains 
began  to  abate.  He  had  only  190  Spaniards  a- 
long  with  him ;  but  all  of  them  were  hardy  vete- 
rans,, iiimed  to  the  climate  ot  America,  and  very 
mufi  attached  to  their  leader:  looa  Indians  at- 
tended to  can  y  thtir  provilions  and  other  necet 
fcriti  v^and  they  had  along  with  them  fome  ficice 
'dogs.  After  a  molt  pain fut  journey  of  25  dayB, 
he  arrived  at  the  South  Sea  v  when  he  went  into 
it  up  to  the  micSHe,  and-  took  poiiciTiou  of  the 
ocean  in  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  That  part 
of  the  South  Sea,  he  called  the  yulf  of  St  Mi- 
£^J  ;  which  name  it  itill  retains,,  and  is  lituated 
B.  of  Panama.  From  fomc  of  the  caciquefi  he 
<ixtorted  provUlbns  and  gold ;  others  fuit  him 
pteients  voluntarily.  He  led  back,  his  followers 
to  Santa  Maria,  to  rcfrcOv  them  after  their  fa- 
tigucs ;  and  fent  an  account  to  thecowt  of  Spain 
of  the  impoKant  difcovery  he  had  made,  demand- 
ing  1000  men,  to  conquer  the  country  he  had 
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ing  appointing  Pedrarias  Dririla  to  ftrj 

perfcde  him,  with  the  command  of  1$  Itout  vcfl 

f<sls,  andraoo  foldiers.     Baiboa  fubraiitcd  to  thi 

king's  plealure,  yet  the  ntw  governor  tried  hii 

for  fome  pretended  iiregalaritics  committed  be 

forv;  his  arrival,  and  fined  him  of  almoft  ail  bt;  m 

woyth.    In  the  mean  timtr,  tl>e  Spaniards, ptiy^M 

no  regard  to  the  -treaties  concluded  by  Balbo 

with  the  ludians,   plundered  and  deftroytdi 

indifcriminatcly,   from  the  golph  of  DmcBl 

lake  Nicaragua.    The  new  comers  had  alfo  artn 

ed  about  the  middle  of  the  wet  fca^n,  when  tfl 

exccliive  rains  produced  the  mod  fatal  ^\km 

To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  ftarc-ty  of  prtfj 

fions;    fo  that  m  a  month  above  6oo  Spanua 

pcnfltcd.     Balboa  fent  reinonftrances  to  SpaiM 

gainlt  the  new  governor;  on  which  thekiof , 

pointed  Balbqa  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Cj 

tries  on  the  South  Sea»  with  very  extend 

thority  ;  enjoining  Pedrarias  to  &ipport  himi 

hU  enterprii'cs,  and  to  confult  with  him  ia  t 

thing  which  b«  hintfeif  undertook.    But  tioi 

a^  reconciliation  took  place  in  appearance,  fo 

that  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give   his  daugfati 

marriage  to  Balboa,,  yet  he  foon  after  harf^ 

condemned  and  executed  on  pretence  of  difll 

ty.'   0*1  the  death  of  BalbtJa,  farther  diicofi 

were  laid  alWe  for  fomc  time  >  but  t-hcFC  y 

three  perfons  at  Panama  who  determined  tt 

in  qucft  of  this  country.    Thele  were  Bianm 

%arra,  Diego  de  Aimagroy  and  liernand  Lvqh4t 

zario  and  Almagro  were  foklicis  of  lortuncri 

Luque   was  an  eccleiUdic^  who  a&ed  bo^ 

pritll  and  ichoolmafter  at  Panama.    1h6*  i 

tederacy  was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias;.  and  < 

engaged  to  cmpkiy  hi:*  whole  fortune  in  the 

venture.    I^izarro,  being  the  Icail  wealthf) 

gaged  to  take  upon  hinUelf  the  gveateft  (hk 

the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  tkl 

mament  which  was  to  go  tirft  upon  the  difo 

Almagro  oti'ered  to  conduct  the  fupptien  ol 

vitions  and  reinforcements  of  troops ;  aiidl 

was  to  reniaiu  at  Panama,  to  fuperiutend  t 

ever  was  cairymg  on  for  the  general  intcieft. 

1514,  Fizarro  (et  faii  from  IVinama  witha 

vellel  of  fmall  burthen,  and  1 1%  men  ;  in  the 

improper  feafon  of  the  whole  year,  thep«i 

winds,  which  were  then  fct  in,  being  dirt^ 

pohte.    The  confequcnce  was,  that  atter  be^ 

about  for  70  days,  with  much  danger  and£n' 

he  had  advanced  fcarce  as  far  to  the  S£.aB»^ 

ful  navigator  will  now  make  in  three  da)'^ 

touched  at  feveral  place^-of  Terra  Firma,  ai 

the  Pearl  lilands,  where  he  was  found  by  ^ 

gro,  who  had  fet  out  in  queft  of  him  with  U 

torcement  of  70  men,  and  had  fullered  fiimial 

tieires,.bcOdes  loling  an  eye  iti  a  combat  will 

Indians.    But  the  country  of  Popayan,  flwv 

a  better  afpcd,  and  the  inhabitants  more  frirt 

they  determined  not  to  abandon  their  fdi^ 

Aimagro  returned  to  Panama,  but  the  ba4 

counts  of  the  fervice  gave  hii  countrymcaj 

an  unfavourable  idea  of  it,  that  Almagro 

levy  only  80  men.    The  diiafters  and  difo] 

mcnts  they  met  with,  in  this  new  attempt, 

fcarce  inferior  to  thole  they  had  already  c: 

cnccd,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  iaft  n 
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jM  hoM  M  Tacamrz,  where  Ihcy  met  with  a 
iwT:  fertile  .ir»d  champaign  country  thart  any 
w  h.»d  yet  fcfn ;  the  natives  alfo  being  more 
3i.izrd»  and  clothM  in  coiton  or  wooUc-ii  liuffsy 
^';:fd  fcrrth^ald  a!:d  liivcr.  But  fonnc  of  the 
rfT>7i:ar.r5  had  Infoni^cJ  their  tricnds  of  their 
f  dujiiXTS  and  loITc^  which  weighed  fo  nuich 
ilVur  dc  los  Kiosj  the  fuccefibr-of  Pedrarias, 
Bite  prohibited  tJie  raifinj^  of  new  recruits,  and 
Miiifp4iched  a  velfci  to  bring  home  Pizarro 
u'ii*CiJmp,«iK»ns  trom  the  illwnd  ot  Gnllo.  Al- 
^w  lud  Ukjuc  advikd  Putarro  not  to  reiin- 
IR  cntcrpnle  on  wlrith  th<.y  h^d  twiilt  all 
:t  hop-«.  lie  therefore  rcfijlvil  to  obey  the 
'cn-ji^  ordtfK,  and  intreattd  hiscien  not  to 
\ii>icm  fcioL  But  the  calamities  to  which  ibty 
bern  ripofcd  hftd  fiich  an  rffe^,  that  when 
:itw  4  «nc  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  tell- 
kct  as  Kilhed  to  return,  that  thty  rr.'ght  pafs 
r  it,  oniy  13  remained  with  him.  P.z.ino 
ilahale  troop  now  fixed  their  refu'encc  on 
:Ji»d  uf  Gorgona,  wh*re  they  conthuicd  5 
"  in  the  moil  *if>wb^>Jefomc  climate  imagi- 
when  a  t/t:iM  arrived  from  Panama,  K» 
nee  ot  the  folicitatioiis  of  Almagro  and 
;  who  had  prevailed  «mi  the  governor  to 
ila-ili  vcjrel  to  ihtir  relief.  They  there* 
iiiW  to  the  ST..  and  in  20  dayi  dilcovered 
0^  of  Peru.  They  arrived  at  Tttmbea,  re- 
ioT  Its  ftatcly  tenftplc,  axi<l  a  ptriacc  of 
tcai  or  iuvcrdgni  of  tke  country.  Here  they 
^'  the  reports  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
were  tree  ;  not  only  oroamoits  and  fa- 
»flVis  being  made  of  gold  And  filver,  but  e- 
W  as  were  for  common  uic.  Yet  to  attempt 
o»Kjucft  of  this  opulent  empire  with  their 
force,  would  have  been  madneft;  they 
'BtftI  themfciires  with  viewing  it,  procuring 
0^  the  bcalts  called  Uamasy  feme  velPit  <if 
isd  lilvcr,  and  two  youtvg  men,  whom  they 
"4d  in  the  Caftilian  language.  With  thcic 
•  arrived  at  Panama  in  1517. 

[4.)  PtRU,    HlSTO&y    OF,   TILL  THE  MURDER 

AtABALtf  A.     The  cinpirc  of  Peru  is  faid  to 
been  originally  poHelled  by  independent 
reckoned  among  the  mo(t  favage  in  Ame* 
ufiag  more  like  wild  heaAs  than  men.  For 
^i  aje<  they  iivcd  in  this  manner,  when  there 
cvl  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  called  77/iora,  a 
Jod  vonun  of  majedic  form,  and  clothed  hi 
atpirmenta.    They  declared  themfeives  to 
IJtiic  children  of  the  fun,  fcnt  by  their  bencfi- 
"  {MTcot  to  inftru<5t  and  reclaim  mankind.  The 
«  of  thefe  extraordinary  perfonages  were 
V  Capac  and  Atama  OcIm,     At  their  perfui* 
^eral  of  the  difpcrled  favages  unitcd»  and* 
ig  their  commands  as  heaveuly  injtindionsi 
d  them  to  Cuxco,  where  they  fettled,  and 
to  build  a  city.    Manco  Capac  inftrudted 
»en  in  ail  the  ufeful  arts ;  while  Mama  Ocla 
>t  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave ;  after  wkich 
"  trained  a  code  of  laws  for  his  new  ftate. 
IS  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,    was 
W  the  emp're  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Pe- 
At  firft  its  extent  was  fmail,  reaching  not  a- 
8  leigues  from  Cuzco.    Within  thefe^imits, 
j^cr,  Manco  cxerciftd  the  nru)ft  perfe^def- 
■^1  and  the  fame  was  maintained  by  his  fuc- 
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ceflbrs,  tH  of  whom  wer»  not  only  obeyed  -ti 
mon.trchs,  but  reverenced  as  deitie«.  Their  blooi 
was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibiting  inter- 
marnapes  with  the  people,  was  never  contaminat- 
ed. The  family,  thus  leparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  nation,  wa^  didinguiAied  by  pec4i>iai;ities  in 
drcfs  and  ornaments  ^'hich  it  nras  unlawful  for 
others  to  aliume.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  vi- 
fited  this  country,  they  found  it  agitated  by  a  ci- 
vil war.  Hu-ma  Capac,  the  lath  monarch  troqf^ 
the  founder,  was  on  the  throne  ;  a  prince  no  k'fs 
confpicuous  for  hrs  abi litres  ifi  war  tlian  for  hin 
pacific  virtues.  By  him  the  kingdom  of.Quitp 
wi3  fobdued,  which  almpft  doubled  ttie  extenJt 
of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Huana  married  llm 
d.uighier  of  the  conquered  monarch,  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon  r^TC^l  Atfihitahai  or  AiabaHpaf  to 
whom,  at  his  vleath  m  i^J9,  he  left  tht*  kinjr-'.ona 
of  Quito,  beftowing  the  reft  ot  his  dominioofi  up- 
on ilnafcar,  h:s  eldeft  ion,  by  a  mother  of  the 
royal  race.  This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  whick 
Atdbulipa  proved  viv^torious,  and  ftflerwHrdn,  t« 
fecure  himfelf '»n  tUc  throne,  put  to  death  j»ll  thf 
dcfcendsnt^  of  Manco;  but  he  fpareci  the  iife  of 
bin  rival  Hu.ifcar,  who  was  taken  prifincr,  that, 
by  ifl'uing  orders  in  his  name,  he  might  eft.^hli.'k 
his  own  authority.  This  conteft  bad  fo  i^iicK 
engagetl  the  attention  of  the  Ptiuvians,  that  tbey 
ntvcr  attempted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
Sp'intarns.  The  firft  intelHgencc  Pizarro  rectiv- 
e<l  of  it  was  a  meflage  from  Huafcar,  aflcing  his 
aifrtince  againft  Atabalipa.  Pizarro  thtrcfiire 
determined  to  pufli  forward,  whiic  !uteftin<;  dif- 
cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Ptniviaus  to 
attack  him  with  their  wbole  force.  I^eivin;:  a 
garrifon  in  St  Michael,  he  began  his  march  with 
only  6a  horfcmen,  and  loi  foiit.  He  proceeded 
to  Caxamaka*  where  Atabalipa  was  eitcampedi 
and  was  mtt  by  an  officer  with  a  valuable  prefent 
/mm  the  Inca,  accon>panied  with  a  proffer  of  his 
aUiance.  Pi«arro  pretended  to  come  aa  the  am» 
bafiador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  who  wifti. 
ed  to  aid  him  agiiuft  his  enemies.  As  the  ol)jt<5t 
of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country  waj  al- 
together incomprehenfibic  to  the  Peruvians,  they 
had  formed  i^arious  conje^urcs  concerning  it« 
whether  their  new  gucfts  were  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior  naturcj  who  had  vifited  them  from  fome  be« 
neficent  motive,  or  formidable  avengers  of  their 
crimes,  and  enemie*  to  their  rcpofe  and  liberty. 
Fizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions,  re* 
moved  all  the  Inca's  fears.  The  Spaniards  were 
thos  allowed  to  march  acrofs  thefandy  deferttte- 
twccn  St  Michael  and  Motupe,  and  through  ade* 
file  in  the  mountains  fo  narrow  and  inaccef}ibfe» 
that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it.  As  thef 
approached  to  Caxamalca,  Atabalipa  fent  them 
prefents  of  fiill  greater  value.  On  entering  Cax- 
aaialca,  Pizarro  took  poiFcnion  of  a  large  court^ 
on  one  Gde  of  which  was  a  palace  of  the  Inca, 
and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  fun,  furrounded 
with  a  ftrong  rampart.  When  he  had  pofted  hia 
troops  in  this  advantagepus  ftation,  he  difpatch- 
cd  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to 
the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  to  dctire  an  interview 
with  the  Inca.  They  were  treated  with  all  t»:c 
refpe^tful  hofpitality  ufwal  among  the  Peruvians, 
and  Atabalipa  pr^Miufed  to  vifit  the  Spanilh  cotn- 
1  i  1  niand.  r 
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fnnt\Stx  iJcxt  day  in  his  quarters.     The  decent 
deportment  of  tht-  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order 
of  his  coprt,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
fiibjeds  obeyed  his  commands,  aftonifhed    the 
jSp.T^i'irds.     But  their  eyes'  were  more  powerfu»ly 
atrr;!<^kd  by  the  yaft  profufion  of  weaith  which 
they  obfervcd  in  his  camp.     On   their  return  to 
Caxam.n!ca»  thty  gave  fuch  a  def  ription  of  it  to 
thtMr  countt^men,  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  re- 
fo  ^tlOll  which  ht  had  already  t;iken,  as  daring 
^s   it   was  perfidious.      He  determined  to   avaiJ 
fii.iifelf    of    Atabalipa*8   unfufp'cious  fimplicity, 
and  to  feize  his  pfTfoii  during  the  interview.     He 
divided   his  cavniry  into  3  f<juadron?,  under  his 
broihtrrs  Ferdinand,  Soto,   and  Benalcazar ;    his 
in^ar^iy  was  formed  inlo  one  body,  except  ic  of 
Tnoft  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his  own 
perfon  ;  the  artillery,  conlifting  of  two  field-pie- 
ces, and  the  crofs-bbw  men,  \yere  placed  oppolitc 
to  the  avenue  by  which  Atabalioa  Was   to  ap)- 
proach.     Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp 
was  all  in  motion.     But  as  Atabaiipa  was  foiici- 
ions  iQ  appear  with  the  greateft  fplendour  and 
fnagnificence  in  his  firft  interview  with  the  ftran- 
pcrs,  the  preparations  were  fo  tedious,  that  the 
0ay  was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his  march. 
At  length  the  |nca  appr<^>ached.     Firf^  of  all  ap- 
peared 400  men  in  an  uniform  drefs,,  as  harbin- 
gers.    He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  thronej  almoft  co- 
vered with  gold,  filver,  aftd  precious  ftonet;  was 
carried- on  the  flioulders  of  his  principal  atten- 
dnnb.     Behind  him  c^me  his  chief  officers.     Se- 
veral bauds  oif  fingers  and  danceirs  accompanied 
this  cavalcade  }  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  troops,  amounting  to   above   30,000  men. 
As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifh  quarters,  fa- 
ther Vincent  Valyerede,  chaplain  to  the  cxpcdi- 
tion^  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difconrfe  ex- 
plained to  him  the  do^rine  of  the  creation,  the 
fall  of  Adam,  tbo^  incarnation,  the  fufferings  and 
refurrc^ion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  appointment  of 
St  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranf- 
tni/Tion  of  bis  apoftolical  power  by  fnccefllon  to 
the  pope?j  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caf- 
tile  by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  \\\  the 
Kew  Work* ;  and  requited  Atabaiipa  to  embrace 
the  ChriUlan  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdic- 
tiort  of  the  pope,  and   to  fiibmit  to  the  king  pf 
Caftilc  as  his  lawful  fovercign  ;    promifing,  if  he 
coinpiied,  that  the  Cafliiian  monarch  wo\ild  pro- 
te(5)  his  dominions,  ^and  permit  him  to  continue 
|n  hift  royal  atiihority ;  but  if  he  fhould  impio»TlIy 
refufe  to  obey  this  fummbns,  he  denoniiced  war 
jigainl)  him  in  his  matter's  name,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  molt  dreadful  efle^ts  of  his  ven- 
.  greahce,     This^ftrange  harangue,  qnfolding  deep 
nyfieries,   and   alluding    to   unknovK^n    fadts,    of 
\vhich  no  power  of  eloijuepce  could  have  convey- 
ed a  diftinc^  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamr-ly 
tranflated  by  dn  unljcilful  mterpreter,  that  it  wafl 
incomp'rehenfible  to  Atabahpi.     But  fomc  parts 
jn   it,  of  obvious  ineining,  filled  him' with  afto- 
pifhrneht  and  iudignf^tioh.     His  reply,  however, 
ivas  tcmptfale.     He  faid  that  he  Was  lord  of  his 
owti  dominions  by  hereditary  right ;  tliiit  hecniUd 

tiot  cbnceive  how  a  foreign  prief^  (hould  pretend 
d  ditpofe  of  iertitorks  which  did  not  belong  to 
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him  1  that  he,  bein;:  the  lighttul  poflrefTor,  refoi 
ed  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  would  not  forlnke  t^i 
fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  disiiuty  whoi 
he  revered,  to  worfliiD  the  Gi)^  of  the  Spanard 
who  was  fubje<5l  to  death  ;    th;»t  with  vcfprt^  1 
other  matters^  as  he  had  nev^r  henrd  of  thrm  h 
fore,  he  defired  to  know  where  he  had  \t^wx 
things  fo  extraordinary.     •*  In  thi:i  bock,"  a 
Ywered  Valveredr,  reaching  out  to  him  bisbrci 
ary.     The  Inca  opened  it,  and  turning  cT^r  ll 
leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  :  **  Thi^/'  fiys  br,  •* 
filent ;  it  tells  me  nothin(» ;"  and  threw  »t  m 
ditdain  to  the  ground.     The  enraged  manl;,  m 
ninq:  to  his  countrymen,  cried  out,   "Toam 
Chriitians,  to  arms  I  the  word  of  God  is  iiilu<tcd 
avenge  this  profanation  on  thefe  impi^u*  dog*. 
Pilarro  immediately  g^ave  the  fignal  of  alTu 
At  once  the  martial  mufic  ttruck  up,  the  cm 
and  mufkcts  began  to'  fire,  the  hoife  faiiitd 
fiercely,  the  infantry  rulhed   on  fword  m  tl 
The  Perqviam?,  aftof)i«>ied  at  the  uncxpe'^td 
tack,  fled  with  univerial  confternation,  with* 
attempting  to  defend  themf-ives.    P»7irrp,3t 
head  of  his  chofen  band,  advanced  dircAljr 
wards  the  Inca  ;   and  thou;?h  his  uoMes  croi 
around  him  with  zeal,  and  fell  in  number*  at 
feet,  the  Spaniards  (oon  penetrated  to  the 
feat  J   and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the 
dragged  him  to  the  gmucd,  ^i^A  cirrivil  hi 
prifoner  to  hh  quarters.  The  fateof  then^nni 
incrcafcd  the  pj*  cipitatc  flight  of  his  tnlloi 
The  Spariiards  purfucd  them  toward?  every 
tcr,  and,  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  b; 
rity,  continued  to  flaughter  the  wrttrhtd  l 
lifting   fugitives.      Above  40D0   PeriiviAns  we 
killed.     Not  a  finglt  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was 
wounded  but  Pizarro  himfelf  Cightly.  The 
rier  tajcen  was  immenfe,  but  the  Spaniards 
ftill  unfatisfiei  ;  which  h^ine  obferved  by  th 
ca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himftlf  to  theirj 
ing  paflion,  avarice,  to  obtain  his  liberty 
thtretore  offered  fuch  a  raufom  as  quite  .# 
ed  them.     The  apartment  in  which  he  V'.i5 
fined  was  la  feet  in  »%ngth,  and  16  in  bie; 
ind  all  this  fpace  he  engaged  to  fill  wnth  %d 
of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.   This  p 
was  eagerly  caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line 
drawn   upon  the   walls  to   uxatI.   the  ftipulal 
height.     Atabaiipa,  anxious  for  hi.>  libtrty, 
ttiediately  difj^atched  mtfiengers  inlo  aJI  p<irt« 
the  empire,  to  colled   the  immer^fe  <inantity 
gold  which  he  had  promded  ;  and  though  thcu 
fortunate  mofjarch  was  now  in  the  h.iods  of  I 
enemies,  fuch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fii 
ie<5ts  had   for  him,  that   his  orders  were  o\x^ 
with  as  great  niarrity  a?  if  he  h.-id  been  at  full 
berty.     Jn  a  fhort  time  Pi'zarn>  received  itd 
^ence  that  Almagro  was  arrjved  at  St  M^cb 
with  u  reinfoicemeTit.     T^i^  was  a  matter  of 
fmall  vexation  to  Atabnlipa,  wh^  now  conlidd 
hi»  kingdom  as  in'  daiigei-  of  beifx  totally  of< 
run  by  thele  (Irangcrs.     l^or  this  reafon  he  er* 
ed  to  put  his  brother  Hu^lcar  to  deat^,  left  J 
fhould  join  agniud  hini.     In  the  mean  time,  tj 
Indi'^ns  daily   avnved   at   Caxam;ilca  wit])  vj 
quantif^eK  of  trcafurc  ;  the  fight  of  which  io  muc 
Inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  ihey  inhM  «P^?f 
Iromediate  divitioil :  and  thi«  being  cotnplicd  witJi 
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f^TT  fcD  fo  the  (h^ire  of  each  horfeman  8000  pc- 
^^  v'urth  a-  many  p<jun<ls  fttriing,  and  l»alf  as 
iTikh  to  c^ch  fm)t  fiil'.iirr,  Pizirro  and  his  offi- 
(DrctT'ving  O.arcs  pr(»poitionHhic  to  their  dig- 
f.f.  A  5!h  p.irt  w;is  rtl'ervcd  for  the  emperor, 
b:f!htrwi!h  fome  vcllcis  of  curious  workman- 
if  .U>trrlii5,  At4balipa  \vas  very  imporlunnte 
KU';/;fiTO  to  recover  his  I'bcity  ;  but  the  Spa- 
wn!, With  urfp.irailelc'd  treachery  and  cruelty, 
hi  now  dtkrirjuti]  to  put  him  to  death.     But, 
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♦'A  fcm  inftitutcd  a  court  of  judicature  for 

frppfhim.    Ht  appointed  hiir.felf  and  Almagro, 

>!titwo.iir:lhnts,  as  judges;  an  attorney-general 

'Warn  c;.  the  profetution  in  the   king's  name  ; 

JJaEitilori!  to  aiTift  the   prifon'^r  in   his  defence  ; 

'ijl  rbLi  to  record  the  proceedings.      Bcfoie 

fi/ar^f  fribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  fiill 

iPi-rn^^,    That  Atabalipa,  though  a  (  af- 

ti:^  ul\ifped  the  regal  power  ;    that  he  had 

fabrcthcr  and  lawful  f<»verei^n  to  <.]c«Tth; 

ikns  .in  idolater,  and   had  otfered  up  hu- 

tbilices :   th-it  he  had  a  great  numbtT  o{ 

rs  kc.     On  thefc  heads,  they  proceed- 

fr)'thc  fovcreign    of  a   great  empire,  over 

"  they  had  no  jurifdidion.      To  all  thefe 

'■itteJnca  pleaded  not  guilty.     He  called 

'c'ar.dcanb  to   witnefs  the  integrity  of  his 

■^^^1  ^ind  how  faithfully  he  had  performed 

iv;f^ents,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  accufers. 

'1 10  he  fcnt   over  to  Spain  to  take  his 

fc  the  emperor  ;  but'no  reg.ird  vv?»<j  p.iid 

rcatics.     He  v/as  coridemuo.t  to  be  burnt 

»b:ch  cruel    fcntcnce   was   mitigated  to 

i\  arci  the  unhappy  monarch  wa?  exe- 

^tbout  mercy.     Ilidcou?  cr^es   were  fet 

ft'J  '.<'onien  as  the  fu;ieral  proccffion  pafTed 

IT  aparttnrnt ;  many  offered  to  bury  thcni- 

il.Tc  with  him  ;    and  on   being  hindered, 

t^  thcmfelves  oUt  of  grief.     The    whole 

cf  Caxamalca  was  filled  with  lamentat'ons, 

^t^ckly  extended  over  the   whole   king. 

|PfRU,   HISTORY   OF,    TO  ITS    FIVAL    SUB- 
BY  THF  Spaniap.ds.     The  municr  of 
'  did  no  r»  rvirc  to  the  Spaniards.  Friends 
=^'c>accnh-d  them  of  inhumanity  and  trea- 
loidr,  of  gold  that  were  coming  to  Cax^ 
•by  orOtr  of  the  dcccaled  Inca  were  now 
';  ^«'bich  was  the  firrt  unfortunate  confe- 
f  '^f their  late  ini^jnitous  condu(fl^.     The  two 
E^^if  Imfians    lUiitcd    av'ainfi  Pizarro;   and 
[•^'bf  Sprmiards  not  only  exciainned  againft 
r  of  thr  judges,  but  would  even  have 
I  had  not  a  fcpfe  of  the  impending  dan- 
*thrm  quiet.     At   Cuzco  the  friends   of 
^proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate 
*2f  thf  iite  IncM.     Pizarro  fet  up  Taparpa, 
'  ♦J^  Atribni'pa,  a*  emperor.     Immediately 
J*^t  tir  Cu/.co.     An  army  of  Indians  op- 
fbiprogrcrs,  but  the  Spanifti  cavalry  bore 
t^TTv  thju^  before  them.     The  conquerors 
Mxre^it  bo^/ty;   and  Pizarro  difpatehedAl- 
'TtHii-T  Cuzco,  whileiie  himlVlf  found- 
^cnjony  in  Xaana.     Ferdinand  Soto  was 
f  w^  6^  horfe  to  Cuzco,  to  clear  the 
't'r  rcmi'ndcr  of  the  army.     Mean  time 
tifefJ,  ind  18  the  Spaniards  fet  up  no  per. 


fon  in  his  room,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  wt^ 
univerlnliy  acknowletiged.  A  new  fupply  of  foU 
diers  arriving  fiom  Spain,  Btnalcazar,  governor 
of  St  Michael,  undertcjok  an  expedition  againft 
Quito,  whfrc  Atabalipa  had  left  the  grcatcft  part 
of  his  trcnfure.  He  accomplifhed  his  purpofe 
with  difficulty,  but  found  that  the  inhabitants  had 
carried  off  ail  their  gold  and  filver.  About  the 
fame  time  Alvarado  governor  of  Guatimala,  in- 
v^ided  Chili.  In  thi?  expedition  his  troops  endur- 
ed fuch  hardfhips,  and  fuffertd  fo  much  from  the 
cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  men 
and  all  the  horfcs  died,  and  the  reft  were  fo  much 
dilpirited  and  emaciated,  that  they  became  quite 
unfit  for  fervice.  AH'arado  then  returned  to  his 
governm-  nt,  bui  moft  of  his  followers  enliftcd 
under  Pizarro.  In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand 
Pizirro  had  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  produced 
fnch  imnnrfe  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  as  quite 
aftonifl^ed  the  court.  The  general's  authority 
was  ci^nfirmed  witii  new  powers,  Almagro  had 
tne  title  of  ^c^oTrr?/cr  conferred  upon  him,  with 
jnrif"ii<ltion  over  200  league*  of  a  country  lying  S. 
of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro,  Pizarro 
th'  n  fettled  the  internal  policy  of  his  province, 
and  removed  the  feat  of  government  from  Cuz- 
co to  Lima.  Mean  time  Aimapro  had  fet  out 
on  hi."  expedition  to  Chili ;  (S-  e  Chili,  §  a.)  Pi- 
ziiro  encouraged  his  mofl  difringuiflied  officers  to 
invade  thofe  provinces  which  had  not  yet  beea 
vilited  by  the  Spaniar'.l'^.  No  fooner  did  Manco 
Capac  perceive  th*"  Spaniards  thus  dividing  their 
fv)rces,  then  he  feizcd  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  vijorous  ertort  to  ledrefs  the  wrongs  of  his 
rou'-trymen,  and  expel  the  cruel  invaders. 
Though  (lriv5Ily  guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
found  me^ns  to  c(^mmunicate  his  intentions  to  the 
<^fiVef  men  of  his  nation,  whom  he  joined  in  1536, 
under  pretence  nf  celebrating  a  feftival  which  he 
had  obtained  liberty  from  Pizarro  to  attend.  U- 
pon  this  an  army  of  200,000  men  colleded.  Ma- 
ny Spaniards  were  mafHicred,  ai^d  fcveral  detach- 
ments cut  off;  and  whii'^  this  vaft  army  k»id  fiege 
to  Guzco,  another  formidable  body  invefted  Lima, 
and  kept  the  governor  fhut  up.  The  greateft  ef- 
fort, however,  was  made  a^^aind  Cuzco,  wl\ich 
was  defended  by  Pizarro  and  Ins  two  brothers, 
with  only  170  men.  The  fiege  lafted  9  months ; 
many  Spaniards  were  killed  ;  among  whom  was 
John  Pizarro,  the  general's  brother,  and  the  bell 
of  them  aH.  The  red  were  reduced  to  the  moft 
defperate  fituation,  whefi  Almagro  appeared  near 
Cuzco.  He  had  now  received  the  royal  patent, 
Vireating  him.  governor  of  Chili.  On  his  arrival 
his  afl;tbance  was  foiicitec}  by  both  parties.  The 
Inca  made  many  advantageous  propofalp ;  but  at 
length  attacked  him  in  the  night  by  furpnfe  with 
a  great  body  of  chofen  troop3.  But  the  Spaniih 
Valour  and  difcipline  prevailed,  and  the  Peruvians 
Were  repulfed  with  fuch  ilaughter,  that  the  re- 
mainder difperftd,  and  Almagro  a<lvanced  to  Cuz- 
to.  Pizarro's  brother  took  meafures  to  oppofe  his 
entrance ;  but  while  J^rudence  reftrained  both 
parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war  ;  each  leader 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers  of  his  anta- 
gonift.  In  thi?  Almagro  h.^d  the  advantage;  and 
fo  many  of  Pizarro*s  troops  deferted  in  the  night, 
that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to  advance  towards 
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i0bc  thy,  where  he  iurprifcd  the  ccntmels ;  and 
.invcfting  the  houfe  where  the  two  bnithers  wtre 
Judged,  he  cnnxpelled  them,  after  an  ol  ftinate 
<iefence,  to  (urrender;  and  Alroagro's  authority 
over  Cuzco  was  immediately  recognized.  But 
Francis  Piearro,  having  difptrfed  the  Peruvians 
^vho  invcftcd  Lima,  and  received  conlidcrablc 
«^-inforcements  from  other  provinces,  ordered  500 
«nen  under  Alonfo  de  Aivarado  to  march  to  Cu2- 
ico  to  relieve  hislsrothers.  Airaagro  attacked  him 
,f>y  furprife,  defeated  and  difperfed  his  army,  tak- 
ing bimfelf  and  Tome  of  his  principal  officers  pri- 
foucra.  This  viftory  fcemcd  decifive  ;  andAlma- 
^ro  was  advifed  to  make  it  (o  by  putting  to  death 
«Gonzalo  and  Ferdinand  PIsarro,  and  Aivarado. 
This  advice,  however,  he  declined  from  huma- 
nity ;  and  inftead  of  marching  direi^ly  ^ainft  Pi- 
fZaiTo,  he  retired  to  Cuzco ;  which  gave  bis  ad- 
.verfary  time  to  recoiled  bimfelf,  and  Aimagro  a- 
gain  Juffcrcd  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended 
offers  of  paciBcalion.  Th^  negooiations  were  pro- 
traced  for  irveral  months ;  Gonzalo  Pizarro  ainl 
Aivarado  bribed  the  foidicrs  who  guarded  them, 
and  efcaped  with  6©  of  Alm;igro'8  men.  The  ge- 
neral ncxt  proposed  that  all  difputes  fhould  be 
Submitted  to  their  fovereign ;  and  on  thibprinciple, 
Aimagro  reltafed  thofe  whom  Pizarro  wanted; 
which  he  had  no  -fooner  done,  than  tlic  latter  fet 
pat  for  Ctxzco  with  an  army  of  700  me«^  to  which 
Aimagro  had  only  500  tooppolc  ;  advanced  with- 
lOUt  obftrudion,  and  an  engagement  loon  follow- 
jcd  in  which  Aimagro  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
Jfoner.  The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruel- 
ty, malTacring  a  great  number  of  officers.  The 
Indians  had  aHemblcd  in  great  numbers  to  fee  the 
l>att]e,  with  an  intenton  to  join  the  vanquifhed  ^ 
but  were  fo  much  overawed  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  retired  after  the  battle  was  over^  an4 
thus  k»lt  the  only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of 
<icpelUog  their  tyrant*^.— Aimagro  was  at  length 
Cried,  and  condemned  by  ticarro;  and  he  was 
iiril  ftrangled  ih  prifun,  and  then  beheaded.  He 
ieft  one  foa  by  ah  Indian  woman  whom  he  ap- 
pointed his  fucceffor.  As  during  thefe  dilTcnfions 
all  intercourfe  with  Spain  -ceaicd,  it  was  fome 
Jtime  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil  war  were  re- 
ceived at  court.  I'hc  firft  intelligence  wai  given 
fcy  fome  of  Almagro's  foldiers,  who  had  left  A- 
merica  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe ;  and  they  did 
«ot  fail  to  reprefent  the  injufticc  and  violence  of 
Pizarro  in  their  proper  colours,  which  ilrongly 
fjrtjudiced  the  emperor  againil  him.  In  a  fhort 
time%  however,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  arrived,  aod 
endeavoured  to  give  matters  a  new  turn.  The 
emperor  was  uncertain  which  of  them  to  believe, 
but  refoWed  to  fend  over  one  he  could  truK  to  ii>> 
yeftigate  the  matter.  Mean  time^  Ferdinand  was 
arrefted  at  Madrid,  acd  confined  to  prifon,  where 
he  remained  ao  years.  The  perfon  nominated  to 
Jhis  important  truft  was  Chriftopher  Vaca  Di 
Cailro.  While  Di  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his 
^oyage,  Pizarro,  considering  hioUelf  as  the  un- 
rivalled mafter  of  Pwru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out 
05  tenritorieii  among  the  conquerors ^  and  had  this 
^ivifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartiali- 
ty, the  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to  bcftow 
was  fuficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  aini  to 
)have  gained  his  enemies.    But  Pizarro  condu(^ed 
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this  tranfadtlon,  with  the  illiberal  fpirit  <if  a  part^ 
leader.  Large  diftri^s,  in  parts  of  the  counii] 
moll  cultivated  and  populous,  wtre  fet  ^art  i 
his  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothrrs,  b 
adherents,  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  It 
valuable  and  inviting  were  affigned.  Thtfolb 
ers  of  Aimagro,  amoi«g(t  whonv  were  m^ny  • 
the  original  adventurers  to  whofc  valour  Pizar 
was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs,  were  totally  cxcIh 
cd.  They  therefore  murmured  in  iccrct,  % 
meditated  revenge.  Kiipid  as  the  progrtfe  of  i 
Spaniards  in  South  America  had  been  lincc  l 
zarro  landed  in  Peril,,  their  avidity  of  d6triM 
was  not  yet  fatiated.  The  oflF.ccr*  to  whom  F^ 
dinand  Pizarro  gave  the  ci^mmaiol  of  difverj 
detachments,  peottrated  int6  fcvtr*!  newptcw 
•ces;  and  though  expofcd  t'>  great  hardfln'piai 
cold  regions  of  the  Andes«  and  amid(^  tbcvq 
and  marlhcs,  they  made  con fidcrable  difcfl«( 
and  conqucfts.  Peter  de  Valdivia  re-aii'urae| 
magro's  fchemc  of  invading  Chili ;  and  vmMI 
progrcfs  -in  the  coiiqucft  of  the  country,  ikt 
founded  the  city  of,  St  Jago.  But  ll^*  enleq 
of  -Gonzales  Piearro  was  the  itwft  remaitl 
lie  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  340  foH 
near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen,  witfcj 
Indians.  Excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue  proved 
to  the  greater  part  ^  thefc  laft.  The  Spa< 
tho*  more  roUift,  fuflfeFed  coniiderably,  bull 
they  dcfcendcd  into  the  low  countr)',  their 
tref«j  increafcd.  During  two  n>onths,  it  rainq 
ctHantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weaidi 
dry  their  clothes.  The  vail  plains  upoo  I 
they  were  now  entering,  either  without  )i^ 
tanttj,  or  occupied  by  the  rude  ft  and  Icall  X 
trious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded 
fubfiiteiKe,  They  could  not  advance  a  ll<| 
through  woods,  or  marfoc?.  -Such  inccfiiaS 
and  fcarcity  of  food,  would  have  difpiri 
troops.  But  the  fortitude  andperfeverai 
Spaniards  were  iuAiperable.  They  pei 
ftruggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  baH 
Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  which  mn 
Maragnon.  There^with  infinite  labour, tb<| 
a  bark,  wh»ch  was  manned  with  50  foJdierSt^ 
Francis  Oreilana.  The  flream  -carried  ihcffl^ 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  wetefoon  {v4 
of  their  countrymen,  who  followe<l  flowly  bj 
At  this  diflance  from  his  commander  Orei 
formed  tjic  fcheme  of  diftinguiihmg  himft 
following  the  courfc  of  the  Maragnon  until  i 
ed  the  ocean,  and  by  furveyin^  the  vaft  r 
through  \vhich  it  flows.  Thia  fcheme  was  J 
as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  Tiolated  bi 
to  his  commander,  and  abandoned  bis  feltf 
diers  in  a  pathiefs  dcfert,  his  crime  is  Xbn 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  < 
■navigation  of  near  2000  leagues,  throtigh  val 
nations,  in  a  veflel  haitily  conftruifted  witt 
timber,  and  by  very  unikilful  hands,  witha 
vifions,  without  a  compais,  or  a  pilot.  1 
courage  and  alacrity  fupplied  every  dcfcd. 
mitting  himielf  fearlefsly  to  the  guidance 
ilream,  the  Napo  bore  bim  along  to  the  S 
he  reached  the  great  channei  ot  the  Mar 
He  ibmetimcs  fcized  by  force  the  provifioof 
fierce  favagcs  feated  on  its  banks*  and  foo 
procured  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  fnendly 
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m^  KfXa  a  long  reH<r&  of  dangers'  and  dif- 
nhii»  wluch  he  encountered^  with  anlazing  mag* 
ffiinuty,  he  reached  the  ocean  where  new  pcrits 
n-ttft  ia:si,  Theie  he  Ukewift-  furmounted,  and 
at  iKc  to  tJie  Sponilh  fettlemcnt  in  the  iOand  Cu- 
no;  whence  he  iailed  to  ^ain.  The  vanity 
ml  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions  unknown  to 
kat  of  mankind,  proonpted  him  to  mingle  an 
Auduiary  proponioii  of  the  marvellous  in  the 
mam  ot  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
jbicred  nationi  ki  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  tiheir 
iDpief  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and 
VDifacd  a  repubhc  of  Ahazoim  fo  warlike  and 
IvctL!,  u  to  have  extended  their  dominion- 
vacon&dcrablc  trri^  of  the  fertile  plains  whidr 
»kid vailed;  fables  hardly  yetesplodeil.  The 
qtff ,  howeviT,  deicrves  tp  be  recorded,  not  on- 
Ui  00c  of  the  iDoft  memorable  occurrences  in 
padnotorous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led 
r  certain  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  re* 
"  t  ftretch  E.  trom  the  Andes  to  the  '^"ean. 
wAk  can  dcfcribc  the  conftemation  of  Pi- 
\ikfxi  be  did  n«»t  find  the  ba^k  at  the  con- 
BTif  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  be  had 
JOrcliana  to  wM  for  him.  But  imputing 
:  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fomc 
I  accident,  he  advanced  above  50  leagues 
I  tic  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  txpeding  every 
I  to  (ire  the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of 
At  length  he  came  up  wiUi  an  offi^ 
I  Oreilana  had  left  to  perish  in  the  de- 
3tiie  he  had  remonftrated  againft  his  per* 
plus  htm  he  learued  the  eictent  of  Oreilana's 
^Md  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their 
:  Qtuation.  The  (pirit  of  the  flouted 
i  veteran  funk  within  him ;  and  ail  deman* 
fUbc  led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro  was  now 
I  firom  Quito ;  and  in  that  long  march 
d»  encountered  hardfhips  greater  than 
k  t^  had  endured  in  their  progrefs  outward. 
"  r  compelled  ibem  to  feed  on  roots  and  ber- 
||locu  ah  their  dogs  and  horfes,  ta  devour 
\  iuathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the 
t  d  their  faddlts  and  fword  belts :  4000  In- 
^^  ito  Spaniards,  periQied  in  this  wild  and 
I  capediliou,  which  contintitd  near  two. 
1^  as  50  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with 
» wily  go  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefc  wer« 
ifeke  lavages,  and  fo  cmacuted  with  famine 
~^  out  With  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the 
roripe^ea  than  ofmen.  But  Ftzxar* 
I  cstexiog  Q)iito,  received  accounts  of  a  fa- 
■4^  ^^^  threatened  calamities  more  dread»- 
|*»  thoie  through  which  he  had  palled. 
J*e  ume  that  bi<  brother  made  the  partial 
^fi  Uii  conquefts  above-mentioned,  the  ad- 
^of  Almagro  no  longer  entertained  any 
Mbetieiinj  their  condition.  Great  num* 
^i-^r  Kforted  to  Lima,  where  the  houfe 
I  Aimagro  was  always  opea  to  them  ;  and 
'n*  portion  of  hi'ft' father's  fortune,  which 
wai  fpent  in  afbrdmp  them  fubGA 


fe^ionB  of  foldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appearancjv 
dexterous  at  all  martial  excrcifes,  boUlyOpcn,  gen 
neix)us,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command  ^ 
and  the  accompliihments  he  had  acquired  heigh- 
tened the  rtfped  of  his  followers.  The  Alma- 
grians,  looking  up  to  him  as  thctr  head,  were  rea- 
dy to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement. 
Nor  was  afflidion  for  Almagro  their  on4y  incite- 
ment ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  diltrel'-. 
fes.  Many  of  them,  deftit^tc  of  common  nccef- 
faries,  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life^  a  burden 
to  their  chief,  began  to  deiibNerate  how  they  might 
be  avenged  on  the  author  of  alV  their  mifer^^. 
Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  «nobffrved>^ 
and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard 
againft  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed^ 
and  had  refolution  to  execiHe  it.  But,  either^ 
from  hi4i  native  intrepidity,  or  from  contempt  o^ 
perCons  whofe  poverty  rendered  their  machina^^ 
tions  of  little  confe^iience,  he  diOegarded  the  ad-* 
monitions  of  his  friends.  This-  gave  the  Alma* 
grians  full  leifure  todigeft  and  ripen  their  fchen^e;! 
and  John  de  Herrada,  atr  officer  of  great  abilities^ 
who  had  the  charge  of  Almagro^s  education^ 
took  the  lead  in  their  confultations.  On  Suiid^y^^ 
the  s6th  of  Juiie^  at  mid*day^  Herrada,  at  the 
head  of  tS  of  the  moft  determined  conljpirators* 
fallied  out  of  Alnxagro's  houfe  in  armour;  and? 
drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  advanced  haftily  tiK 
wards  the  gdvenior^s  pahcet  cried  out,  **  Lon^ 
live  the  king^  but  let  the  tyrant  die."^  Tlio'  Pi»ar- 
ro,  was  ufualiy  forrounded  by  a  numerous  train*' 
of  attendants^  yet  as  he  viras  juib  rifen  from  tablcr 
and  moft  of  his  domeflics  had  retired  to  their  own 
apartments,  the  confpirators  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  coul(i 
give  the  alarm.  The  governor,  whom  no  jfomi  o^ 
danger  could  appal,  (tarting  up,  called  for  armv 
and  commanded  Ftancis  de  Chaves  to  make  faft^ 
the  door.  But  that  oDicer  runniiig  to  the  top  of 
the  ftaircafe,  wildly  alked  the  confpirators  what 
they  meant  ^  InRead  of  an^vering,  they  (tabbed' 
him  to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall.  A  few 
drawing  their  fwords,  followed  Pizarro  into  aiy 
inner  apartment.  Tiie  confpirators  ruihed  for- 
ward after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arm«* 
than  his  fword  and  buckler,  defended  the  eniry^ 
and,  fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara  ami 
his  friends,  maintained  the  unequal  conteit  with* 
the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.  But  the  ar- 
mour  of  the  confpirators  protected  them,  while 
every  thruft  they  made  took  etfc«ft.  Alcantara 
fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defen*' 
dants  were  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  governor 
no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  fiiri- 
oufty  atmed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full 
in  his  throat,  funk,  and  exph^.  As  foon  as  he 
was  llain,  the  aifaiUns  ran  out  hito  the  (Greets,  an<ib 
waving  their  bloody  fwords,  prtKlaimed  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  Above  aoo  of  their  allbciatcs  hav- 
ing joined  them,  they  conduced  yoirog  Almagro 
in-  folemn  procelTion  through  the  city ;  and  allcm- 


"^  warm  aliachment  >vith-  which  every     Wing  the  mag«ftrates  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
^  feved  under  the  elder  Almagro  de*    pe lied  them  to  ackn 


•  Wiifclf  to  bis  intereds,  was  traiisferred  to 

"LT^  ^*  "^'^  grown  up  to  manhood,  and 

***^  the  qpalitics  which  captivate  the  af- 


acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fucceiFor 
to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pi* 
zjTito,  with  the  houles  of  his  adherents,  were  pil- 
laged by.  the  foklicrft.    The  new  j^ovcraor  m^irch- 
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cd  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  to  reduce  fuch 
places  as  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 
A  multitude  of  ruflians  joined  him  on  lus  marclu 
His  army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  and 
plunder:  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If  the 
military  talents  of  the  general  had  eqtiailed  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended  here. 
Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  condudlor 
John  dc  Herrada,  His  inexperience  made  him  fall 
into  the  fnarcs  that  were  laid  for  him  by  PcterAl- 
vares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
poiite  party.  In  the  mean  time,  Vaca  Di  CaAro, 
who  had  been  fent  from  Europe  to  try  ttic  mur- 
derers of  old  Almagro,  arrived  at  Peru.  As  he 
was  appointed  to  alTume  the  government  in  cafe 
Pizarro  was  no  more,  ail  who  had  not  fold  them- 
felvcs  to  the  tyrant,  haftcned  to  acknowledge  him. 
Caftro  inftantly  led  them  againft  the  enemy.  The 
armies  engaged  at  Chapas  on  the  i6th  Sept.  1542* 
and  fought  with  inexpreflible  obftinacy.  Vidory 
decided  in  favour  of  Caftro.  Thofe  among  the 
rebels  who  were  mod  guiity,  dreading  tortures, 
provoked  the  conquerors  to  murder  thtro,  crying 
out  //  was  I  <wbo  killed  Pizarro.  Their  chief  was 
taken  pnfoner  and  died  on  the  fcaffold.  While 
thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfa<5ting  in  Amcri- 
€a,the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in  find- 
ing out  expedients  to  terminate  them ;  though 
BO  meafurcs  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them. 
Peru  had  only  been  made  fubje<fl  to  the  audience 
of  Panama,  which  was  too  remote.  A  fupreme 
tribunal  was  eftablifbed  at  Lima  for  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  juftice,  with  authority  to  enforce  and  re- 
ward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Biafco  Nu- 
nez Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in 
1544,  attended  by  his  fuborainates  in  ofTicc,  and 
found  every  thing  in  the  moft  dreadful  difoidcr. 
To  put  an  end  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  fub- 
fifted,  would  have  required  a  profound  genius,  and 
many  other  qualities  which  are  fcldom  united. 
Kunez  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  He  indeed 
poflefled  probity,  firmntfs,  and  ardour ;  but  he  had 
taken  no  pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts-  .With  thefe 
■virtues,  which  were  almoft  defcds  in  his  litua- 
tion,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commiHion,  without 
regard  to  places,  perfons,  or  circumftances.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  ptrfuns,  wlvo 
wifhed  that  he  ihouid  wait  lor  trcfli  infiru(ftions 
from  Europe,  lie  publifhed  ordinances,  which  de- 
clared thaf  the  lands  tiic  conquerors  had  leizcd 
ihouid  not  pafs  to  their  defeciidants,  and  which 
difpofleircd  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil 
commotions.  AH  the  Peruvians  who  had  been 
cnflaved  by  monks,  bifliops,  and  perfon>  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  were  declared  free.  O- 
ther  tyrannical  eitahliihmcuta  alio  would  foon 
have  been  profcribcd ;  and  the  conquered  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  Iheltered  under  the  pro- 
te<ttion  of  laws,  which  would  at  Icalt  have  tem- 
pered the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conqueli,  it  even 
they  had  not  entirely  repaired  theinjulticeot  them ; 
but  the  Spauifli  government  was  to  be  unfortunate 
even  in  the  good  it  attempted  to  cHVtit.  A  change 
fo  unexpcdeu  filled  thofe  with  conitei  nation,  who 
law  their  fortunes  thus  wrcftcd  from  them .  From 
aftonifhment  they  proceeded  to  mdignatiyn,  mur- 
muring, and  fedition.  The  viceroy  was  degraded, 
put  iu  irou$>  and  baniihcd  to  a  defi.rt  lilaud,  till 
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he  could  be  conveyed  to  Spain.    Gonr.alcs  Fiftr- 
rowas  then.retui-ned  from  his  hazardous  e\pe6 
tion,  which  bad  employed  lum  long  enough  f 
prevent  him  from  takuig  a  part  in  tbofc  rcv^ia 
tions  which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  otbfl 
The  anarchy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  ii 
fpired  him  with  the  idea  of  fciziiig  the  fnpien 
authority.     His  fame  and  his  forces  made  it  ii 
poflible  that  this  (hou^  be  refufed  him^  but 
ufurpation  was  marked  with  fo  noany  cnormiti 
that  Nunez  was  regretted.     He  was  recalled  fr 
exile,  and  foon  coHcdcd  a  fufficient  number 
forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field,    Cmla 
motions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury 
both  parties.     No  quarter  was  alked  or  given 
either  lidc.    The  Indians  took  pari  in  thU  as  * 
had  done  in  the  preceding  wars;   iuioc  r; 
themfclves   under   the  ftandard  of  the  vn 
others  under  the  banners  of  Gonzales. 
15,000  to  ao,ooo  of  thefe  unhappy  wretch 
Were  fcattered  about  in  each  army,  dragg< 
the  artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  carried  the  I 
gage,  and  deftroyed   one  anotiicr.     Their  I 
qucrors  had  taught  them  to  be  faaguinary,  -. 
ter  a  variety  of  advantages  for  a  iong  time  J 
nately  obtained,  fortune  at  length  favourtd 
rebellion  under  the  walls  of  Quito,  in  Jam 
1545  ;  and  Nunez  with  the  gvcatelt  part  d 
men  were  mallacred.     Pizarro  took  the  rofl 
Lin)a,  where  they  were  deliberating  on  tbcl 
monies  with  which  they  fhiniitl  receive  him.  I 
zaies  contented  hiinfeif  with  making  his  eutfl 
on  horiebatk,  preceded  by  hia  lieutenant,  1 
marched  on  foot.    Four  bifhops  and  the  i|[ 
tratts  accompanied  him.    Tne  Itveets  wertltt 
with  flowers,  and  the  air  rtfoundcd  witfl  M 
This  homage  totally  turned  the  head  uf  amil 
tUiHjly    haugluy,   and   of  confined   idea*. 
Gonzales  policiiVd    both  judgment    and 
rition,   he    might   have   rendered    himfdf 
pcadcnt.     I'iie   pruicipal   pcrli)iis   of  Ins 
wiihed  it.    Inltead  of  this,  he  a^ted  wiii 
cruelty,  infatiablc  avarice,  a»id  unbounded 
Even    thofe,    whole    intercfts     were    coi 
with  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  wished   for  a  dd 
Such  <<  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  tb^ 
foil  o't  Peter  Di  ia  Gafca.    T  c  Iquadioa  aq 
pr'jvmces  of  the  mountains  iniUicdi.itcly  dcd 
for  a  pcrfoii,  who  was  invcftcd   with  a  lawft 
thcnly  to  go%crn  them.      Thofe  who  had 
cjr.ccalcd  ai  dclcits,  caverns,   and  "forcus,  j< 
\\\x\i.     Gjnzaicb  met  the  royal  army,  ar.d  it 
cd  it  OH  the  9tn  June  15 4S.     One  of  his  )m 
anth,  fccinj;  huii  abardoiicd  at  the  luit  chaq 
his  bell  foiciiers,  adviled  turn  to  throw  tiimfij 
to  me  enemy's  battalions,  aiid   pcnih  like  i 
man  ;  but  tnis  weak  man  choic  rather  to  lurK 
and  end  hi?  hie  on  a  fcatVold.     Carvajal.  a' 
abie  wamwr,   and  more  fcrocioiiu  tb.uA 
was  quartertd.     This  man,  wiwrn  he  was  c? 
boailed  that  he  had  mairacrcd  M-itJi  liis  ow 
1400  Spajiiards  and  20,000  Indians,      bu< 
the  ia/l  fjenc  of  a  tragedy,  of  wfiicfa  every 
btreii  jnafkcd  with  blood.     Tlic  ^overnmt 
muderdtc  enough  not  to  continue  the 
tions;  and  the  reir.cmbniiK:e  of  the  hovi'u 
ir.ities  they  had  fuffcrcd  kept  the  Spaniards 
jedion.     l*he '  commotion  iiUealibly  iunk 
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UJi ;  and  thf  country  hath  rfmnined  q^iiet  ever 
t^.  With  reprd  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft 
Kd  racaiarcs  were  taken  to  render  it  impoflible 
Iff  ttjcm  to  rwbel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of 
itff  i?ft  kiii^,  bad  t^icn  refuge  in  foriie  remote 
miiifi'S  wbtre  he  lived  in  peace.  Thi;rc  he 
ic-oiciy  furroufHial  by  tlic  troops  fent  out 
ttl  him,  That  he  was  forc^'d  to  furrcnder.  1  he 
iroT  Francis  De  Toicdo  caufed  him  to  be  ac- 
<3Jof  fcwri!  pretended  crimes,  and  he  was  be- 
fttd  ill  1(71.  All  the  other  dcfcend;mt8  of  the 
iharcd  a  (knilar  fate.  The  hof ror  of  thefc 
If ^  excited  founivcHal  an  indication  both 
Hit  OW  ind  the  New  World,  th.it  Philip  II. 
buucdthem;  but  the  infamous  policy  of  this 
kt  w-ttfo  notorionsj  that  no  credit  was  given 
tiaj  pretence  to  juftice  and  humanity.  Onry 
pt  ha?  fince  been  made  by  the  Pcnui*4iiS 
their  indtpendcnce,  and  throw  off  the 
okt.  An  Indian  of  the  province  of  Xau- 
«k)b:>af^ed  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  in- 
111  proclaimed  king  in  1742.  His  coimtry- 
'  ithe  hopch  of  recovering  ti.eir  hnds,  thrif 
4ftr  liber  y  and  idigibn,  flocked  in  crowds 
fcidrd,  but  though  at  firft  fuccefsful,  they 
tfee.ittd  and  difpcrfed^  aiter  having  made 

bicprofrefs. 

kJPr?.u,  Inhabitants,  dress,  mavsfrs, 

Peru  abounds  more  in  women  than  in 

td  the  women  enjoy  a  better  ft  Ve  of  \  ealth, 

totik  tarly  intern,  erance  of  the  men.    The 

inr  well  made,  of  a  proper  (lainre,  and 

and  .'Agreeable  count<:nance.    The  Mt  f- 

toa'.fa  in  general  well  made,  often  tallf-r 

''  ordinary  fize,  and  very  robu(>.    The  In- 

commonly  low  of  ftature,  though  flrong 

proportioned.     Some  are   remarkably 

Their  hair  is  thick  and  lonp:,  and  worn 

bt  the  Indian  women  plait  tH^irs  behind 

libVia,  and  cut  that  before  above  the  <  y^ 

Tbc  grtateft  difgrace  that  trm  be  otTcred 

h'aiA  of  cither  fcx  is  to  cut  orf  their  hair ; 

'cr  puoirnmtnt  they  bear  with  pntlence; 

tKri,'  never  forgive.    The  coJoiir  of  the 

1  <icrp  black ;  lank,  harfl),  and  coarfc  as 

'i  horfe.    The  male  MLftizv^s  to  diflin- 

Vlves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their 

the  females  do  not.     The  Mcftizos 

^  cloth,  manufadured  in  this  country. 

"0  women  alfed  to  drefs  in  the  fame 

iithc  Spaniih.     The  drcf^  of  the  Indians 

•^f  white  cotton  drawers,  down  to  the  calf 

'■c^,  loole,  and  edged  with  a  lace.    The 

j-:p?Jied  by  a  black  cotton  frock,  in  the 

' :  tack,  wHh  three  openings  one  for  the 

^^  I  others  for  the  arms.    Over  this  is  "a 

>i,  and  a  hat.     This  is  their  general  drcfs, 

♦^  never  lay  afide,  even  while  they  fiecp. 

who  have  ac<]uired  fomc  fortune, 

the  barbers  and  phltbotomi/ls,   dif- 

themfd'e'<  trom  their  countrymen  by  the 

'i  their  drawer?,  and  a  ftiiii,  n  ith  lace 

^^'e  Bngcn*  broad  faftened  round  like  a 

^d.    They  wear  lilvcr  or  gold  buckles 

^.oe5,  though  they  wear  no  (lockings ; 

t  \  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  often  adorned  with 

fel^cr  lace.     Rum  and  br.uidy  are  drank 

-'^''f  all  ranks;  but  the  cxcciTivc  ufe  of 
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fpirituous  liquors  chiefly  prevails  among  the  Mefi 
tizo3.  Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country 
is  mate,  which  is  made  of  an  herb  Paraguay.  (Set 
Paraguay,  N^  4.)  Gaming  }s  carried  to  an  exi 
travagant  height.  The  common  people  and  the 
Indians,  are  greatly  addicted  to  fteaiing ;  but  rob- 
beries are  feldom  heard  of. 

(7.)  Peru,  Mines  of.  There  ire  great  num- 
bers  of  very  rich  mines  which  the  waters  have  in* 
vaded.  The  difpofition  of  the  groundf  which 
from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  continu-* 
ally  {helving  to  the  ^outh  Sea,  renders  fuch  events 
more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other  places.  Thi^ 
has  been  in  fomc  inftinces  remedied.  Jofeph  Sal- 
cedo,  about  I660,  difoovered  near  Puna,  the  mine 
of  Laycacoto.  It  waj  fo  rich,  that  they  often  cut 
the  fiker  with  a  ciiird.  It  was  at  laft  overflowed 
with  wa^er,  but  in  ^740,  DicgA  de  Bacna  affbci- 
aied  v/Tth  others  to  avert  the  fprings.  The  la» 
hours,  which  this  difficult  undertaking  required. 
Were  not  finilhed  till  1754.  The  mine  vields  a* 
mue')  now  as  it  did  at  hrft.  But  mines  rfiJl  richer 
have  been  difcovered.  Sixh  is  that  of  FotosTj 
which  was  found  in  the  fame  country  where  the 
l!irn^  worked  that  of  Porco.  An  Indian,  named 
Hunhnt  in  1545*  puiTuing  fome  deer,"  in  order  to 
climb  certain  fteep  rocks  laid  hold  of  a  bufh,  iht 
roots  of  which  loofened  from  the  earthy  and 
brought  to  vitrw  an  ingot  of  filv^r.  The  Indian 
had  recrjuTlc  to  it  for  his  own  ufc.  The  change 
in  his  fortune  ua.^  remarked  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  dlfcov  e  red  to  him  the  f'cret.  The 
two  friends  could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  cn» 
joy  their  good  fortune.  They  quarrelled  j  00 
which  the  indifcreet  confident  difcovered  the 
whole  to  his  mafter,  Villaroel,  a  Spaniard.  Upon 
this  the  mine  was  worked  *  and  a  great  number  of 
others  were  found  in  its  vicinity ;  the  principal  of 
which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  XR0untain« 
and  their  dirif^on  is  from  N.  to  S.  The  fame 
of  PDtofi  fjon  fprcad  abroad;  and  there  was 
quickly  built  at  tliC  foot  of  the  monntam  a  town, 
cot^fifl'!)^-  cX  60,000  Indians  and  20,600  Spaniards* 
T!if  fVen'ily  of  the  foil  i\\^  not  prevent  its  bcmj 
immediately  peopled.  Com^  fruit,  Socks,  Ame- 
rican tlufi'p,  European  luxarieSj  arrived  from  every 
quarter.  In  17. ,8  thefc  mines  produced  annuallr 
near  973,000!.  without  reckoning  the  fxlver  which 
was  not  regifTered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off 
by  fraud.  From  that  time  the  produce  has  becit 
fo  much  diminittK-d,  ihat  not  above  •J'th  part  of 
the  coin  whicH  w;;s  formerly  ftruck  is  now  made. 
At  all  the  mines  ot  Pcni,  the  Spanir^rds,  in  puri% 
f.-irg  their  gold  ?vA  fTiver,  ufe  mercury,  witl| 
which  they  are  f^ipplied  from  Guan^a  Velica. 
The  common  opinion  !•=,  that  this  nine  was  diP- 
covered  in  1 -<^4.  The  trade  of  mercury  was  thca 
ftill  freer  it  became  an  excluiive  trace  in  i57n 
At  this  peritvl  ai!  the  mines  of  mcifcuiy  were  fliut-; 
and  that  of  Guanca  Ve!:ca  alone  was  worked,  th^ 
property  of  wl  ich  the  king  referred  t^i  himfclC* 
It  is  not  found  to  diminifh.  This  mine*  is  d\i^  iti 
the  very  large  mountain,  of  Porosi,  60  lesguei 
from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs  are  fee n  ftrects^ 
fquarei,  and  a  chapel,  'v\  here  t^e  myfterief:  of  re* 
ligion  on  all  ftftivals  are  celebrated.  Millions^  of 
fiambeaux  arc  continually  kept  to  e« lighten  it. 
The  roiiic  of  Guanca  Velica  ce.TcraHyiliKfU  thofe 
Kk  _  wild 
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}irko  work  in  it  with  convulfk>n8 
mines,  which  are  not  Ids  unhealthy,  are  all  work< 
ed  ^y  the  Peruviaxis.  Thcfe  unfortunate  vidims 
of  an  infatiable  avarice  are  crowded  all  tog^hcr 
and  plung^ed  naked  into  thefe  abyfles,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  are  deep,  and  all  excefiiTely  cold. 
Tyranny  has  invented  this  refinement  in  cnieltyi 
to  render  it  impoflible  for  any  thing  to  efcape  its 
reftlefs  vigilance.  If  there  are  any  wTetches  who 
long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  it  is  the  ufe  of  cocoa 
Uiat  prelenes  them. 

(8.yp£JtU,   MOUNTAIMft,   RIVERS,  AKD  TOWNS 

OF.  The  principal  moun  ains  of  Peru  are  the  An- 
des, or  Cordilleras.  See  Andes,  §  i — 6.  The 
*  chief  rivers  arc  the  Sangay,  Upano,  Payra^  La* 
tacungay  Titicaca,  &c.  The  principal  cities  are 
Quito,  Paita,  Lima,  Cufco,  Potofi,  Porco. 

(o.)  Peru,  population  of.  The  population 
pf  Peru  has  not  been  afccrtaincd  with  any  preci- 
fion.  The  city  of  Lima  contains  54*000 ;  Guaya- 
quil, 20,000;  Pofofi,  15,000;  Paz,  20,000,  and^ 
Cufco,  26,000;  in  all  145,000;  but  thefe  places^ 
are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 

(10.)  Peru,  provinces,  extent,  climate, 
&c.  OF.  Thi»  extcnfivc  empire  is  governed  by  a 
viceroy,  and  is  divided  into  three  large  provinces 
or  audiences,  called  Quito,  Lima  or  L04  R^gesf 
and  Charcas.  (See  tJiele  articles,^  This  empire, 
when  it  was  fubdued,  extended  along  the  S.  Sea, 
^om  the  river  of  Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the 
land  fide  to  Popayan,  according  to  fome  geogra- 
phers. It  contained  within  it  that  famous  chain 
pi  mountains. which  rifes  in  th'c  Terra  Mageilanica^ 
and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  where  it  unites 
ihe  fouthern  parts  of  America  with  the  northern. 
5^^  climate  dififers  extremely  in  different  parts  of 
^c' country,  tliough  it  lies  all  within  the  torrid 
|Cpne.\  Some  places  are  exceeding  hot;  others 
mild  and  temperate :  others,  particularly  the  ^ops 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  other  high  mountains, 
^e  covered  with  eternal  fnow ;  while  other  moun- 
tains^ covered  alfo  with  Inow,  conftanOy  throw 
'out  torrents  of  fire  and  fmoke.  In  fome  places  it 
ievcr  rains;  in  others  the  rains  are  exceffivc- 
^thunder  ftorms  are  alfo  cxceedmgly  frequent  in 
ibme  places,  while  in  others  they  arc  totally  uu- 
inown.  Bat  no  part  of  the  globe  is  fo  often  con- 
gulfed  by  tiie  moll  dreadful  of  all  natural  phaeno- 
•tt^na,  eaiihijuakes.  Nor  is  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire (b  frequently  vifited  by  tlicra  as  Lima.  (Sec 
C>iMA.)  In  Feb.  1797,  a  dreadful  earthquake 
tappcikd,  by  which  great  numbers  of  people  pe- 
jilheci.  In  the  provinces  of  Taninga,  Ambato^ 
Rio  "Bamb^,  Alaofi,  and' part  of  Quito  and  Chim- 
jbo,  the  lH)uies  were  all  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Ji\e  moiiptains  (hook  with  I'uch  violence,  that 
^.K^  were  daHicd  againft  each  other,  and  the  vol- 
S^^TiftR  threw  up  burning  lava,  dull,  ftones,  and 
jwatfT-;  and  total iy  dcf^royed  Capalpi,  San-Andrea, 
^pMHRi^,  Gnanardo,  Emlyics,  and  many  other 
j:ac£Sr  /it  i)  imbagna  and  I'iniba,  new  rivers  burft 
fq\\}t9  andj  flveral  hkcs  threw  up  flames.  Yet  in 
1^  vyjiijlc  of  Uiis  empire,  the  climate  iaheaUhy; 
aoj  1^ vl'<?iy  ai»y  maindy  peculiar  to  it;  and  moft 
pjj'fv  (ilk ails  of  E^irope  arc  little  known  in  it. 
Ic/U^  i  r.u^iQVAnRUPEDS, BIRDS,  insects, &c. 
^Of  ,■  1.  afji5^L*uie»  which  were  early  introduced 
CFom  £^i|ffii>  ^  no>w  run  wild  and  are  hunted* 
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and  the  other  Goats  have  alib  thriven  well ;  but  European  (^ 
have  degenerated.  There  are  three  Ipedei] 
quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Peru,  viz.  the  Laha^ 
tficuna  and  guanaeo.  They  are  all  three  fpcde 
camels,  though  covered  with  wool,  and  ll 
called  camel-Jhefp,  The  lama  isdefbibed 
Camelus,  N^  3»  and  the  two  latter  arc  t: 
of  Pacos.  See  Camelus,  JT  4.  The  1 
make  cloth  of  their  wool,  and  they  art  of 
iervice  as  bealls  of  burden^  being  very  dodli 
eafily  kept.  Their  flefh  is  reckoned  as  ga 
mutton.  The  guanaco  is  ufelul  in  the  mines, 
ing  metals  one  rugged  roads,  where  no  other  1 
could  go.  There  are  alfo  a  few  tigen,  ai  lai| 
fierce  as  thofe  of  Africa,  and  a  fpccies  of  w4 
foneoufly  called  a  lion.  Alligators  alio  fira 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  moft  fioguh 
are  the  gnllinaxof  and  the  cohdor,  two  ' 
fpecies  of  vultures.  (See  V ultur.)  The  i 
is  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the  country  fr 
ing  over-run  Aviih  alligators.^  They  watch 
male  alligators,  concealed  among  the  bnoc 
trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  as  (boo  \ 
have  laid  their  t%fSi  and  retired,  thefe  bin 
doM'n  and  devour  them,  tearing  up  (uch 
buried  in  iht  fand.  The  condor  is  the 
bird  in  this  country,  is  very  carnivorous, 
ten  flies  off  with  Iambs.  The  Zumiad 
bummrry  is  a  nigh)t  bird  peculiar  to  the 
and  deferts^  They  are  Seldom  Ceen,  bof 
heard,  by  their  finging  and  Bummbg  ootfl 
air.  The  humming  birds  likewiic  aboo 
are  remarkable  for  thcur  fmalhicfs  of  fize, 
beautiful  vivid  colours  of  their  feathers.  S 
CHiLus.  The  Toucan  is  alfo  peculiar 
country.  Sec  Rh AM PH A STOS.  The  bajti 
mondrous  fize,  and  often  fock  the  Uoodoi 
Serpents  are  numerous,  particularly  rattt 
Spiders  and  moft  other  infc^fts  are  lai^crth 
of  Europe.  Earth  worms  are  as  long  as 
arm,  and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb. 

(ra.)  Peru,  religion  of  the  anci 
TivEs  OP.  The  Peruvian^  were  taught  bf 
to  adore  the  Creator,  whom  they  den<^ 
Paca  Camacy  that  intelligence  which  aaim 
world.  They  feldora  built  teropliss  or  o( 
orifices  to  him.  One  temple,  however,  U( 
to  The  wkftaqx-H  Gody  the  Spaniards  foim* 
arriviil,  t.re(5Yed  in  a. valley,  thence  naroedl 
ky  of  Paca  Comae.  The  facrifices  inftituto 
nour  of  the  fun  confifted  chiefly  of  lambs; 
which  they  offered  all  forts  of  cattle,  fos 
corn,  and  even  burnt  th«ir  fineft  cloths  ott 
tar  by  way  of  incenfe.  They  had  drink  c 
made  of  mai/e,  4<^t-ped  in  water.  They  1 
fome  kind  of  veneration  to  the  images d 
animals  and  vegetables  that  had  a  place 
temples.  Befides  the  folemnities  at  ei 
moon,  4  grand  feftivals  were  cclebraltd  i 
The  fir  ft,  called  Ruyfui,  was  held  in  Jun«f,  1 
in  honour  of  tl«e  fun,  but  of  their  firtl  Inca 
Capac,  and  Coya  Mama  Ocla,  his  wite  31 
whom  the  Incas  confidcrcd  as  their  Eift' 
defcendtrd  immediately  from  the  fun.  At 
tival,  all  the  viceroys,  generals,  gov4rii< 
nobility,  affembled  at  Cu2co ;  and  the  la 
ciated  in  perfon  as  high-prieft ;  though  < 
occafioBs  the  regular  pontiff^  who  was-^ 
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W  OTcif  or  brotho'  of  the  Inca,  officiated.  On  fomc  flowers  lofc  their  beauty*  others  blow ;  wBeft 
iti  morning  of  the  fcAival,  the  Inca,  accompanied  the  firuits  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  matiirit/, 
hf  !iii  near  rclatioas,  in  order  of  their  feniority,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour,  frefll 
Ftpt  barefoot  in  proccflion,  at  day-break,  to  the  leaves  bloflbm,  and  fruits  are  fcen  in  their  proper 
U-pUcc,  where  they  remained  looking  atten-  gradations  in  fiie  and  ripenefs  on  the  lame  tree^ 
riviranis  the  eaft.  The  lununary  no  fooner  The  fame  inceffant  fertility  is  corvfpicuous  in  the 
,  than  they  fell  proftrate  on  their  faces  in  corn,  both  reaping  and  fowing  being  carried  on  at 
lioft  prcrfbund  veneration,  and  acknowledged  the  hmt  time :  fo  that  the  decHvitiee  of  the  neigh- 
jk  thdr  god  and  father.    The  vafial  princes,    bouring  hills  exKibit  all  the  beauties  of  the  four 

feafons  in  one  aflembJagc.  Though  all  this  is  ge- 
nerally fecn,  yet  there  is  a  fettled  time  for  the 
grand  harvett :  yet  fometin^s  the  moft  favourable 
feafon  for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a  month  or  two 
after  that  of  another,  though  their  dtiUnce  do<i 
not  cpcceed  3  or  4  leagues.  Thus  in  different 
fpots,  fowing  and  reaping  are  performed  through* 


iity,  that  were  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
rfoe  in  another  fquare.  The  priefts  then 
1 1  black  lamb,  in  facrifice,  firfl;  tiu-ning  its 
I  towarJi  the  eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the 
,  thef  drew  prognoftics  of  peace  and  war, 
Tbc  Peruvians  l^licved  in  the  immortality 
E  foul.    The  Incas  taught  them  that,  on  Ica- 


tbis  r/orld,  they  fhouW  enter  into  a  flate  of    out  the  year,  the  forwardncfs  or  retardment  arifing 
"'  .   t  r     .r        T    .L  ■        .      .  ^      ^^  ^^^  different  fituations,  and  temperatures. 

The  chirimojta  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  mofl  de- 
licious fririts  in  the  woiJd.  Its  dimenfions  are  v». 
rious,  being  from  i  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
impcife6^1y  round,  flatted  towards  the  ftalk,  but 
all  the  other  parts  arc  nearly  circular.  It  is  co- 
vered with  a  thin  (oft  (hell,  which  adheres  fodofo- 
ly  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  with- 
out a  kmi'e.  The  outward  coat  is  green,  varie- 
gated with  prominent  veins,  forming  all  over  it  a 
kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white,  and  coi^ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  juice  refembling  honey, 
o(  a  fwect  tailc,  niixed  with  2  gentle  acid  of  a 
mo(k  exquifite  flavour.  The  feeds  arc  formed  in 
fcveral  parts  of  the  pulp,  and  are  fomcwhat  flat. 
The  tree  is  high  and  tufted,  the  ftem  large  and 
round,  but  with  fome  inequalities,  full  of  elliptic 
leaves^  termiQating  in  a  point.  The  bloffom  and 
leaves  are  a  darkiin  green,  ft  is  remarkable  for 
its  incomparable  fragrance-  The  graoadWa  re- 
fembles  a  hen's  egg,  but  is  larger.  The  outfidc 
of  the  (hell  is  fmooth,  glofTy,  and  of  a  faint  car- 
nation colour,  and  the  infide  white  and  loft.  The 
(hell  contains  a  vifcous  liquid  fubftance  full  of  very 
fmall  and  delicate  grains,  lefs  hard  than  thofe  of 
the  pomegranate.  This  medullary  fubftance  is  fe^ 
j>arated  from  the  (hell  by  a  fine  and  tranfparent 
membrane.  Its  fruit  has  a  delightful  fweetnefs 
blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refre(hing, 


» prjvidcd  for  them  by  their  god  and  fa- 
flkt  fun. 
►)?£8P,   SCfENCES    AND   ARTS    JN.      Befttrc 

1 0!  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  Peru- 

r  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aftro- 

They'  had  obfervcd  the  various  motions 

Bfbnet  Venus,  and  the  difTerent  phafes  of 

The  people  divided  tiie  year  by  the 

B;  but  the  Incas,  who  had  difcovtred  the 

a  of  tbc  fai>,  marked  out  the  fummcr  and 

rfoiftice^  by  high  towers,  which  they  ere6cd 

tLiod  W.  of  Cuzco.    When  the  fun  rofe 

f  oppolite  to  4  of  thofe  towers,  on  the  E. 

i  tlie  city,  and  fct  againft  thofe  of  the  W. 

1^  the  fummcr  /olfiice ;  when  it  rofe  and 

the  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftice. 

I  aifo  erei^ed  marble  pillars  in  the  great 

:  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  \yhich  they 

I  the  equinoxes*  under  the  equator,  when 

I  beinj  vcnical,  the  pillars  czHt  no  (hade. 

c  tmica  they  crowned  the  pillars  with  gar- 

lof  (lowers  and  odorifcrrous  herbs,  and  ccle- 

1 1  fitftival  to  the  fun.    They  diltinguifhed 

Kitaathi  bf  the  moon,  and  their  weeks  were 

i  qiuncrs  of  the  moon  ;  the  days  of  the  week 

Idiftin^ifhed,  %%Jirfty  ficomiy  ^c.    When  the 

*a*  eciipfcd,  they  concluded  it  was  on  ac- 

lof  their  fins,  imagining  that  this  phcnome- 

dcd  famine,   war,   and  pcftilence,  or 


temble  calamity.    In  a  fimilar  (tate  of    and  fo  wholefome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eat- 


I  they  apprehended  that  \\\£.  was  fick. 

They  had  philoiophers,  who  taught 

f  cujti\Mted  po^tr)-,   and  compofed  plays, 

'  were  adtcd  before  the  king  by  the  great 

I  of  the  court,  oiEcers,  S:c.    They  were  ac- 

it4  with  painting  and  ilatuary,  but  in  all  the 

"  nt$  of  mechanic  arts  they  were  extremely 

Though  many  goldfmiths  were  con- 

nploycd,  they  had  never  invented  an  an- 

r  metal,  but  ufed  a  hard  ftone,  and  beat 

\  with  round  pieces  of  copper  inftead  of 

';  nor  hod  they  any  files  or  graving  tools. 

r  earpenttrrs  had  no  other  tools  than  hatchets 

<t  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned  the  ufe 

^;  though  the  country  affords  mines  of  it. 

r  knhe*  were  alfo  made  of  flint  or  copper, 

|M')Peru,  soil  and  produce  or.   The  fcr- 

r  of  the  foil  is  incredible,  for  the  fruits  a:^.d 

^cnof  all  the  feafons  are  vifible  at  the  lame 

"^i  and  while  (brae  herbs  of  the  field  are  fading, 

^  of  the  fame  kind  are  fpringing  up ;  while 


ing  to  exce(«.  The /ntiUlay  or  Peruvian  (Ira wher- 
ry, is  generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  but 
much  larger  in  fome  parts  of  Peru ;  but  their  tafte^ 
though  juicy*  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to 
thole  in  Europe-  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  pota- 
toes, caflava,  pimento,  cotton,  vines,  olives,  &c. 
are  cultivated,  and  afford  abundant  produce. 

{15.)  Pehu,  trat>e  and  manufactures  of. 
Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
who  are  fettled  in  Peru.  The  manufa<5tures  arc 
chiefly  cottons,  white  and  (triped  baize  and  cloths. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thefc 
traders  rcfort  thither  to  purchafe  European  goodr, 
which  on  their  return  they  difperfe  through  tht 
provinces.  Iron  and  (leel  are  imported  frcan  Eu- 
rope, and  large  quantiJties  of  indigo  from  Mexico; 
blue  being  the  colour  chiefly  preferred,  in  apparcL 
With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  they  make,  at  Cufco, 
(lockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  fear  s.  The  fame 
wool,  miiced  with  that  of  the  European  (beep, 
fervea  for  carpets  and  flne  cloth.  Inferior  wool  f^ 
K  k  ^  nian,j^ 
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mfmsfaftuitd  iiiLo  fcrges,  unifgets,  &c.  Gold 
^nci  Silver  toys,  laces  and  en.broidtrics  are  alfo 
r?iade  by  the  »>atives;  the  laft  chiefly  by  Peruvian 
■girls*  and  Mellizos. 

(i6.)  Peru,  volxtanofs  or.  The  principal 
volcanoes  are  Sakgay,  Coiopax'h  Pichincha,  aiici^ 
ToNOOURQUA.    See  thcfc  artTcles. 

*  Tq  pervade,  'v.  a.  [pervaJo,  Lat.]  i.  To 
pafs  through  an  aperture  j  to  ptrrocatc.— 

The  iabpur'd  chY^apem/aJcjihc  pores.  Blachm. 
—Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  and  in>uiy  other 
fubftances  foaked  in  fuch  liquors  as  will  intimate- 
ly pervade  their  little  pores,  become  more  tranlpa- 
rent.  AV«w»/.  a.  To  pafs  through  the  whole  extent 
jSon.— An  inr.malerial  I'elfta^Stivc  fubftance,  that 
can  penetrate  and  p/rvade  it.  BentUy,'^ 
What  but  God, 
Per^adesy  adjufts  ?nd  agitates  the  whole  ?  Tbomf. 
.  *  PERVASION. ;?./.  [from  jyrwiii'.]  The  adl 
of  pervading  or  palling  through. — Both  thole  kinds 
of  fluidity,  afcribed  to  felipetre,  will  appear  to  be 
caufed  by  the  pemmjion  t)f  a  foreign  body.  Boyle.' 
.  ♦  PERVERSE,  adj.  \  pert'erj,  Ix.perve'/uj,  Lat.] 
X.  Diftorted  from  the  light.— 

And  nature  breeds 
.    Perver/e,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Milton, 
%,  Obftinate  in  the  wrong ;  ftubbom  ;  untra^itable. 
This  was  all  thy  care 
To  ftand  approvfd  in  fight  of  God,  though 

worlds    ■ 
Judg'd  thee  perv^rfi.  Mihor^s  Par,  Lqfi, 

To  fo  pdrverfe  a  fex  all  grace  is  vain.  Dryd. 
3,  Petulant ;  vexatious ;  peevilh';  dcfirous  to  crofs 
and  vex  \  crois. — 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverfe^  and  fey  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  wooe.  -  Shak, 

*  PERVEkSELY.  ad'V.  [from  perx^rfe  ]  With 
intent  to  vex }  peevifhly  ;  vcxatioufiy ;  fpitefnlly ; 
crofsly;  with  pett/  malignity. — Men  perverfiiy 
take  up  piques  and  difplc^u'ures  at  others.  Decay 
of  Piety. --Men,  that  do  not  perverfriy  ufc  thcii' 
words,  feldom  miftake  the  fignification  of  the 
names  of  fimple  ideas.  Loc/ie, — 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  poft, 
When  wanted  by  his  coimtry  moft, 
.   Perve'/e/y  corned  in  evil  times.  S*wifi. 

*  PERVERSENESS.  «.  /.  [fiom  per^erff.]  u 
Petulance ;  peevilhnefs ;  fpitcful  crolinefs. — 

Virtue  hath  fomc  pei-^vcrfencfs ;  for  ihe  will 
Neither  believe  bcr  good,  nor  others  ill.  Donne, 
Her  whbm  he  wiflies  moft,  Ihall  feldom  gaiii 
Through  her  pernjer/enejs.  Milt,  Par,  Loji, 

The  perverfewfs  of  my  fate  is  fufch, 
That  he's  not  mine,  becaufe  he's  mine  too  much. 

Drydeni 

Convi($Hon  does  but  more  incenfe ;     '. 

Pcrverfenefs  is  your  whole  defence.    *       S^ifi, 

PcrveiTion ;  corruption.    Not  in  ufe. — Neithlr 

can  this  be  meant  of  evil  govemonrs  or  t\ rants; 

but  ()■'  fome  pewerfaiefs  and  dcttdtiort  in  the  na» 

tion  itfcif.  Baeon,  ■    . 

*  Pli RV  K  R;?IQN.  r ./.  [pn-n^erfion,  Fr.  from  per^ 

Vfr/e.]    The  ait  of  perverting;  change  to  fome- 

t  ing  woifw. — V/onr.tn  to  govern  men,  Haves  frec- 

tn.u,  arc  niuCh  in  the  fame  decree  }al^  heincr  total 

y  ciations  and  pfr%*er/fox's  of  the  laws  of  nature 

aci  naliouflf  Racun. — 'Ihe  hopes  0^  enjoying  tiic 
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abbey  lands  would  be  an  eflrftual  indtcmenl  | 
Xhfnvpervrffion,  Snvr/t. 

•  PER VERSn  Y.  //.  /.  [pe'^rfite,  Fr.  feom  ft 
'verfe^    Perverfcncfs ;  crolinefs. — 

What  ftra  %^per'vevftty  is  this  of  man !  AVf 

*  To  PERVERT.  i\  a,  [periierto,  Lat./vm-t 
Fr.i  I.  To  diftort  from  the  true  end  or  purpo 
— Inftcad  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  reni 
jufticc  to  extreme  iQiufticc.  ^penfer^t  Ireland.' 
thou  feeft  the  oppreflion  of  tt.c  poor,  and  vitA 
per^eriina:  of  jufticc  in  a  province,  marvel  not«  i 
xiuf.  V.  g!^- 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  e\il  fetk  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  muft  be-  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  ftill  to  find  means  of  evil.  U 
-^He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  gM 
Dryden, — Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  too; ' 
this  cave  of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  H 
judgment ;  and  another  perfon  has  peruerttA 
to  obfcenity;  and  both  allegorically.  Broomei^ 
cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  naiiae,-^ 
we  take  care  that  it  is  not  per^vertcd  by  thtir « 
cation.  La^M.    2.  To  corrupt ;  to  turn  fronii 
right ;  oppofed  to  canvtit,  which  is  to  two  4 
the  wrc»r.g  to  the  right.— 

He  in  the  ferpent  had  pt  reverted  Eve,    j 

Her  huiband  flie,  to  tafte  the  fatal  fruit.  Jfl 

—The  fublle  praftices  of  Eudoxius,  biihop ofj 

ftantinoplc,  in  pefn  ertirg  and  corrupting  the! 

pious  Emperor  Valens.  /fiirtrAiff^  I 

♦  PERVERTER.  ;:.  /.  [from  pervrl.]  1 J 
that  changes  any  thing  from  good  to  bad;  si 
rupter.— Where  a  child  finds  his  own.parein 
peT'verterjf  he  cannot  be  fo  properly  borii,asa 
ned  into  the  world.  $oift/f.-  2.  OncwhodiB 
any  thing  from  the  right  purpofc.— Hetbat-J 
a  prohibition  in  a  <Uvine  law,  had  need  bd| 
iatisfied  about  t\)t  fenfe  he  gives  it,  kft  he Jj 
the  wrath  oi  God,  and  be  found  a  pervdM 
his  law.  Stilting  fleet,  -fl 

♦  PERVERTIBLE,  ndj.  [horn  pervert.]  ■ 
may  be  ealiiy  pervcrttid.  Mn<iuo  th,  •  1 

{ I.)  PERUGIA,  a  handfome,  Urge,  tmoM 
populous  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  PERUCiNoq 
ed  on  a  hill.  -  It  has  a  ftrong  citadel,  au  tiiu«J 
3  colleges,  3  academies,  aild  a  bilhop's  lee. » 
churches,  and  many  other  buildings  are  vtiyA 
fome.  It  is. 60  miles  NE.  of  Florence,  js  * 
Rome.    Lon.  13.  30.  E.  Lat.  43,  6.  N.         - 

(3.)  Perugia,  a  l.ike  ot  Perugi.no,  Soilesfi 
the  city,  X""  i.  It  is  almoft  round,  beir.g  aboi 
miles  i..  diameter,  and  has  %  iHands. 

(i.)PERUGIANO,  or;  a  province  of  B 

(i.)  PERUGiNO,  J  one  of  the  finaiW 

the  territory  of  tne  church,  bounded  on  the' 
by  Etruria ;  on  the  S.  by  Orvictano,  and  on 
E.  by  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Urbmo,  and 
the  N.  by  the  county  of  Caftellana.  It  is  15  0 
long,  and  24  broad.  The  air  is  very  pure, 
the  foil  fertile  in  com  and  good  wine.  The  i 
tal  is  Pf.vL\rGiA. 

(a.)  Pfrugino.     See  Montanini. 
>  .♦   FEKWICACIOUS.   adj.   Ipervieax,  W 
Spitefully  oblunate;   peevifhly  contunaacjr 
May  private  devotions  be  eflicadous  cpon 
mind  ot  Tine  of  she  raoft  pervicacuau  young  ' 
Xwxsl  Qti'ifu^-^  -        _ 
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Gaa&bcrt  was  m  figbt  audacious, 
But  in  his  lic  moit  pcrvtcaciotu,  Denham, 

•  riRHCACIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  ptnicaci^ 
Tw.l    With  fpittful  obftinacy. 

♦PERnCACIOUSNESS.")  «./  [pcrvicada, 

•  PERVICACITY .  > Lat.  from  pe  lUa- 

•  P£RV1CAC Y.  J  ckus:^  Spiteful  ob- 

:  "PERVIOUS,  adj.  [feri^us,  Lat.]  i.  Admit. 
' .is^piiiJk^c ^  capable  ot  being  permeated.— The 
I  if tptians  uled  to  Dy,  that  unknown  dai  knefs  is 
1  Jkiirft  principle  of  the  worid ;  by  darknefs  they 
I  tea  God,  wnofc  fecrets  are  ptntous  to  no  eye. 

He  to  thickets  fled, 
I    Cocceal'd  from  aiming  fpears,  not/<;/  vicus  to  the 
I         ftmi.  Drjden, 

I^Tboii:  lodged  in  our  earth,  mo-e  lax  and/^^i;/- 
W./rMi{Mari^   s.  Pervading ;  permeating.    This 

rii  Dot  proper-— 
What  is  this  little,  agile,  penhm  fire, 
|l»  Ibflutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ? 

"  I  Prior. 

I  •HRVIOUSNESS. «./.  [  from  perthus,]  Qua- 
yrfidmit'  ijig  a  pallage. — 'Theptrvion/hr/j  ot  our 
trio  a  body  much  more  fubtile  than  air,  pro- 
dpartiy  from  the  loofer  texture  of  that  gl  fs 
tfccGvcr  was  made  of,  and  partly  from  the 
beat,  which  opened  the  pores  of  the 
L  A?*^.— There  will  be  found  another  difFcr- 
k))ddciihzi  of  perviou/nf/s.  Holder' j  Element  J, 
**ilV15SE,  a  town  of  the  imperial  French  re- 
,  in  the  department  of  Lys,  and  late  prov; 
I  Flanders ;  6  m.  WN  W.  of  Dixmude. 
•PERUKE.  »./.  {penigne,  Fr.]  A  cap  of 
a  periwig.— I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap, 
ItepifKitf  over  that,  Wifeman. 
i;PiKVKS,  See  Pekjwio,  and  Perruxe. 
[•  /jpf  Ruxi.  Of.  a,  [from  the  noun]  To  drefs 
liiibtiticus  hair. 

f*P?lUIE«AKESl.  «./.  \pervke  2li^  maker :[  A 
r  of  perukes ;  a  wisrmaker. 
.PERUSAL.  If./.  \^mftrufe,\  The  ad  of 
isj-^This  treatife  requires  application  in  tlic 
'<^'W«iUsu,-M  upon  a  nt^perufal  you  think 
I  written  in  the  very  fpirit  of  the  ancients,  it 

•  ■«  your  care-  Atterbury. 
£RUSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

fCwrente ;  9  miles  S.  of  Confolent. 
' '  Tj Peruse,  v.  a.  [per  and  t/c]    i.  To  read. 
^  i*fnift  this  wnting  here.  Sbai.  Rich*  II. 

'  ^  ipart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  prufe  thole  peti- 
^  3ac9$u — Obfervc  whether  he  taftes  the  dif- 
ijiiliuhg  perfections  of  the  author  whom  he 
Ad4t/.  Spc8»    %.  To  obferve }  to  examine. 
I  hear  the  enemy ; 
"OKlbac  light  horfemcn,  andp^rufe  their  wings. 

V  v-c  penu'd  her  well .  Sh^k. 

Myfelf  { ihca  peril/ df  and  limb  by  limb 
i   f^yd.  .       Mitt.  Par.  Lqfl. 

I  PtRUSER.w./  [from/fra>]  A  reader;  ex* 
■pi^a".— The  difficulties  and  hefiutiona  ot  every 
P"*  will  be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  per^ 

[-.^^SIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
\  *^»  built  by  Ocnus ;  whac  L.  Antonius  was 
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bcfiegc^  by  Aiiguftus,  till  he  furrendcrcd.  {jStrtAo^ 
It  is  now  called  Perugia. 

PERirVTXS,  a  town  of  the  imperial  French  re« 
public,  in  the  d  p.  of  gemappes,  and  d-devant 
prov.  of  Ai'flrian  Hainault,  5  miles  N.  of  Condf . 

(i.)  PEliUVl  AN,  <idj.  of  or  belonging  to  Peru* 

(a.>PERUViAN  IUleam.    See  Myroxtlon. 

(3.)  Peruvian  Bark,  or  Jesuits  Bark,  the 
B^rk  of  the  Cinchonn  ofiicipalia,  a  well  known 
mtdicine.  See  Cinchona,  N^  3.  The  pale  and 
the  red  are  chiefly  ufcd  in  Britain.  The  pale  is 
brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  either 
flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a  light* 
cr  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon,  I'he  rtd  h  gci 
nerally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattilh  pieces,  but 
fomctimcs  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  pow* 
der  is  reddifti  like  that  of  Armenian  b<  le.  It  it 
much  more  refinous,  and  pofleflcs  the  fenfiblc 
qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  othT  forts;  and  the  more  nearly  the 
other  kinds  refcmbic  the  red  bark,  the  better  thcf 
are  now  confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm, 
found,  and  dry;  friable  bvtween  the  teeth ;  does 
not  fcparate  into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not  Ihivery, 
bift  fliort,  clofe,  and  fmocth.  It  has  three  layers ; 
the  outer  is  thin,  nigged,  of  a  reddilh  brown  co. 
lour,  but  frequently  covered  with  molfy  matter: 
the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compaft,  darker  co- 
loured, very  refiiK>UF,  brittle,  and  yields  firft  to 
the  peftle:  the  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fibrous, 
and  of  a  bright  cr  red.  The  Peruvian  bark  yields 
its  \nr^ue9  both  to  cold  and  boiling  water ;  but  the 
deco<^ion  is  thicker,  gives  out  its  tafte  more  rea- 
dily, and  forms  an  ink  with  a  chalybeate  more 
fuddenly  than  the  frcfh  cold  infufion.  This  infu- 
fion,  however,  contains  at  leaft  as  much  extrac- 
tive matter,  but  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution ;  and 
its  colour,  on  ftn.iding  fome  time  with  the  chaly- 
beate, becomes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoc- 
tion becomes  more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  the  addition  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them 
green;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  and  effete.  Mild  or  cauftic 
alkalies,  or  lime,  precipitate  the  extradive  matter, 
which  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic  alkali  isre-dilioKed 
by  a  farther  addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water 
precipitates  lefs  from  a  freih  infufion  tlian  from  a 
frelh  deco\5tion  ;  and  in  the  precipitate  of  this  laft 
fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible.  The  infufion  ia 
by  age  reduced  to  the  lame  ftate  with  the  frcfh 
deco^ion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  «m  erual 
quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter;  fo 
thnt  lime-w^ter,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  mav  be' 
ufed  as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ffrength  and  perilhable 
nature  of  the  diJfer:*nt  preparations,  and  ot  d'f  ti- 
cr.t  barks.  Accv-^rdirgiy  cold  i^ifufions  are  found 
by  experiments  to  be  Icfii  perilhable  than  d<  tac- 
tions ;  infalions  and  r>co<^ions  of  the  red  barfc 
than  thofc  of  the  pale;  thofe  of  the  red  baik, 
however,  are  found  by  length  of  time  to  f  ivr  e 
more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and  nnore 
extradited  matter.  Lime-wattri  as  prtcipiutu  g 
the  extra^ed  ma'ter,  appears  an  equally  iu.promr 
and  difagrecablc  menftruum.  Water  fufvendf  ti  e 
n-fin  by  means  of  much  lefs  gum  th^n  h?8  been 
fuppofcd.  Re^it'ed  'i.'rit  of  wine  cxtra^ils  a  b:t- 
terntfs,  but  no  aHiin^cncy,  from  a  rcliduui^i  of 

so 
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^Mf^Sbtfs  of  cold  water ;  acd  water  eiCtra^s  sf* 
tringcncy,  l\ut  no  bittcmefs,  from  the  refiduum  of 
asTnjmy  flfitfiDns  of  rtnaified  fpirit.  The  refidua 
in  both  are  infipid.  From  many  ingenious  cxpc- 
ritnents  macfe  on  the  Peruvian  bark  by  Dr  Irvine^ 
pabhflicd  in  a  difi'crtation  which  gained  the  prizc- 
^cdal  given  by  the  Harrcian  Society  of  Edinbui^gh 
ior  i.7^3»  the  powder  of  different  menCkrua,  as  adl- 
iog  upon  i^eruvian  bark,  is  ascertained  with  great* 
4r  aoeuracy  than  had  before  been  done :  and,  with 
«fped  to  comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  H\en- 
tioned  a^  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  : 
•-I.  Duictfied  Jp'trit  of  vzfioh  s.  Caujtic  Ity,  3. 
French  bravdj»  4.  Rhemjh  nvine.  5.  Soft  vjaier. 
6»  Finegar  ^emd  <uHiUr.  7.  Dulcified  Jpirit  of  nitre* 
S.  JUzfi/  volatile  alkedi.  9.  ReEttfied  Jpirit  of  wine* 
xo.  Mild  vtegetahle  alkali,  11.  Lime'twater,  The 
SDtifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united  are 
doubfie  the  furo  of  tho/e  taken  feparately .  The  a« 
ibingent  power  of  the  bark  is  increased  by  acid  of 
fitriol;  the  bitter  tafte  is  deftroycd  by  it.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  i.  The 
fovjderi  of  this,  the  fiifi  parcel  that  pailes  the 
ficve  being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is 
the  ftrongeft.  a.  The  eietraS;,  the  watery  a«d 
iptrituous  extr^  conjoined  form  the  naoft  proper 
pieparations  of  this  kind.  3.  The  refin :  this  can- 
not perhaps  be  obtained  feparate  from  the  gummy 
part,  nor  would  k  be  defirable.  4.  Sfirituom  tino- 
iurei  this  is  beft  made  with  proof-fpirit.  5. 
ThedecoSwn :  tins  preparation,  tho^  fi^ucntly  em- 
ployed, is  yet  in  many  refpe<^s  inferior  even  to  a 
fimple  watery  infufioo.  The  beft  form  is  that  of 
powder ;  in  which  the  conftituent  parts  dst  in  .the 
noft  effectual  proportion.  The  cold  iflfu£k)n^ 
which  can^  be  made  m  a  few  mim;u:e8  by  agitation, 
Ibe  fpiiituous  tin<5hnv,  and  the  extra<^,  are  Oke- 
wifc  proper  in  thk  rcfpe^t.  For  covering  the  tafte, 
«Hflferent  patients  require  different  vehicles ;  liquor- 
ice, aromaticB,  acidsv  port  vwne,  fmall  beer,  por- 
ter, milk»  butter-milk,  &c.  a^e  frequently  env- 
ployed ;  and  it  may  be  gtven  in' form  of  eled^uary 
iritJi  currant  jelly,  with  brandy,  or  with  rum. 

(•4-)  PiRuviAir  Camil.   Sec  Camelus,  N**  3* 

(5.)  Peruvian  Hark.    See  Lepus,  N**  i  ?. 

(6.)  Peruvian  S>ikep.   See  Camei,os,  N^  3. 

PERUVIANA,  a  raft  peniofula,  extending 
Hfclf  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  to  .Cape  Horn, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Terra  Ma- 
ge ll  ami  ca  and  the  Cape,  form  the  vertex.  It 
iticludes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although 
all  the  countries  included  within  thefe  limits  do 
not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of 
^ain.    See  Tehra  FirMA. 

I^RUVIANS,  ir./.  the  peopk  of  Pbrv.  See 
Peru,  {  6. 

PERUZZI,  Balthafar,  an  hiftorical  painter  and 
srchitedt,  born  in  14^1.  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  employed  by  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II,  and 
Leo  X.  He  was  fo  perfe^  in  Chiaro  obfcuro  and' 
perfpet^ive,  that  Titian  himfelf  beheld  his  work^ 
with  aftoniihmciit.  He  was  in  Rome  in  X527«k 
when  Charles  V^  fackr.d  it ;  but  procured  his  li- 
berty by  painting  a  portrait  of  the  Conftable, 
Bourbon.     He  died  in  1556. 

PERWANNAH,  «./.  i^  the  language  of  Ben- 
gai,  an  order  of  governi&eiit,  or  a  letter  from  2 
man  in  authority. 
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PERWIS,  a  totvn  of  the  French  teipciiilrcj. 
public  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dylc,  and  ci  dcTint 
prov.  of  Auftriin  Brabant ;  6  miics  NE.of  Genii 

bloUF*!. 

P£RZA>TO,  a  towa  of  Maritime  Auftria  in 
Albania;  containing  1600  people. 

PERZEJNE,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  \\ 
the  dcp.  of  the  Reno,  diftriill  and  late  duchy 
Bologna,  Z  miirs  N£.  ot  Bologna. 

♦  PESADE.  n.  /.   Pefade  U  a  ujotion  a  h( 
makes  in  railintr  or  lilting  up  his  forcquartcri 
keeping  his  hind  legs  ^pon  the  ground  withi 
ftimng.  Farrier^ s  Diff. 

I^SAN,  an  ifl.ind  in  the  Eaft  Sea,  near 
coaft  of  China.  Lori.  137.  45.  E.  ot  Ferro. 
16.  5a-  N. 

(i.)  PESARO,  a  large  city  of  Italy,  in  tbetos 
ritory  of  the  pope,  artd  duchy  of  Uibino,  w^i 
bifhop's  fee»  and  ftrcets.  paved  with  bricks, 
caflle   is  well  fortified,   the  harbotir  cxi 
and  the  cathedral   magniicent.    The 
ai^  famous  for  figs,  of  which  they  fend 
<}uantitie8  to  Venice.   It  is  fcated  on  an  emii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fogba,  on  tlje  Goiphof 
nice.  Lon.  13.  o.  E.  Lat.  43.  j6.  N. 

(2.)  Pesaro,  a  diftndt  of  the  lulian  repnl 
in  the  department  of  the  Rubicon.  At  the  ge 
ral  cenfuf,  taken  on  the  J3tii  May  1801,  it 
tained  35>a73  citijicns. 

(3.)  Pesaro,  the  capital  of  the  above  de^ 
roent.  It  feems  to  be  the  city  in  Urbino  ab 
defcribed,  (fee  N?  i.)  taken  from  the  Pope'i 
minions,  am;!  annexed  by  Bonaparte  to  tlM!  hi 
republic ;  as  we  find  no  other  town  of  the  fl^ 
mentiontrd  by  geographers.  J 

JPESCAGUO,  a  town  of  the  Italian  npA 
in  the  dep.  of  the  jLario,  diftrid  and  late  di 
of  Como ;  feated  On.  the  W.  bank  of  the^ 
^f  the  lake  of  .Como, 

PESCAllA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Napks 
Abrdzzo  Citra ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  rr 
named,  which  faHs  into  the  Guiph  of  Vi 
Lon.  15. 1.  E.  Lat.  4a  17.  N. 

PESCATAWAY.    See  Piscataway.      . 

PESCE,  Nicoias,^  a  famous  Sicilian  diwi^ 
whom  F.  Kircher  gives  the  following  accot 
«  In  the  time  of  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  (iayil 
4?ber),  thcrb  lived  a  celebrated  diver,  whofe  nl 
was  Nkolasy  and  who,  fronfi  his  amazing  fcid 
fwimming,  and  his  perfeverance  under  water,  i 
furnamed  the  fjh.  This  man  had  fi'om  bii 
£ancy  been  ufed  to  the  fea;  and  earned  his  fal 
Aibfiftence  by  fiiving  for  corals  and  oyfters,  whj 
he  fold  to  villagers  on  fliore.  His  long  acqui 
tance  with  the  Tea,  at  laft,  brought  it  to  be  akfl 
his  natural  element.  He  was  frequently  kno 
to  fpend  five  day^  in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  irf 
out  any  other  provifions  than  the  fifti  wbick 
caught  there  and  ate  raw.  He  often  fwam  0 
from  Sicily  into  Calabf  ia»  a  tempcfluotis  and  i 
gerous  paflagCf  carrying  letters  firom  the  k 
He  was  frequently  known  to  iwkn  among 
gulphs  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  no  way  apprche' 
of  danger.  Some  mariners  out  at  fi^,  one 
obfcrvcd  fomething  at  fome  diftance  Irom 
i?hich  they  regarded  as  a  fea^^nonfter ;  but 
its  approach  it  was  known  to  be  NicholaSi  wl 
they  took  into  their  fliip. '  WTien  they  afkcd  hj 
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,  Hfcitiier  bcwas  ^oing  in  fo  ftormy  and  rough  a 

fa,  acd  at  fi^ch  a  difUnce  from  land,  he  Ihowed 

tkn  a  packet  of  tetters,  which  he  was  carrying 

I  to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exa<^ly  done  up  in  9 

[bLWrbagf  in  fucb  a  manner  as  that  they  could 

|«it  be  wetted  by  the  fea.    He  kept  thtm  thus 

lanv  for  fome  time  in  their  voyage,  conver- 

i  and  54in^  cjueftions ;  and  after  eating,  an 

meal  with  them,  he  took  his  leave,  acd, 

cig  into  *he  fea,  purfued  his  voyage  alone. 

Jhord<rto  aid  thcfe  powers  of  enduring  in  the 

,Dafure  feemed  to  have  affifted  him  in  a  very 

din^ry  raanner ;  for  the  fpaces  between  his 

I  and  tocft  were  webbed,  as  in  a  goofc ;  and 

icM^btrcame  fo  very  capaciouii,  that  he  could 

*{  in,  a!  one  infpiratidn,  as  much  breath  as 

Ifere  bim  for  a  whole  day.    The  account 

ordinary  a  pcrfon  did  not  fail  to  reach, 

bimfelf;  who  commanded  Nicholas  to 

M^ht  before  him.     It  was  no  eafy  matter  to 

**,^^^olas,  who  generally  fpent  his  time  in  the 

>  of  the  deep ;   but,  at  laft,  after  much 

,  he  was  found,  and  brought  before  his 

'Die  curiofity  of  this  monarch  had  been 

liwtcd  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the 

I  of  the  gtilph  of  Chary bdis ;  he  now  tliere- 

l^aiacrived,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  oppor- 

" '  to  have  more   certain  infomiiition.     He 

t  commanded  our  poor  diver  to  examine 

I  of  tJ:iis  dreadful  whirlpool ;  and  as  an 

131  to  his  obedience,  he  ordered  a  golden 

Jht  flung  into  it.    Nicholas  was  not  infenfi. 

pt  danger  to  which  he  was  expoftd  ;  dan- 

Hnown  only  to  himfclf;  and  therefore  he 

al  to  remonftrate  :  but  the  hopes  of  the  re- 

[Ae  defire  of  pleafing  the  king,  and  the 

icf  fliowing  his  fitiil,  at  laft  preva'led.    He 

f  jiCTped  into  the  gulph,  and  was  as  in- 

ffitaliowed  up  in  its  bofom.    He  continued 

cqiuners  of  an  hour  btlow  ;  during  which 

^.Ik  king   and   his  attendants  remained  on 

i  Uttiou*  for  his  tate  ;  but  he  at  laft  appear- 

f*-ik!ing  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  hand,  aiid 

'  ^  1.15  way  good  among  the  waves  with  the 

"    It  may  be  fuppofcd  he  was  received  with 

'rrhen  he  came  on  fhore ;  the  cup  was 

f  reward  of  his  adventure ;  the  king  or- 

I ten  to  be  taken  proper  care  of;  and,  as 

ifemewhat  fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his 

>  after  an  heart)'  meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 

M^d  to  refrefh  himfelf  by  fieeging.     When 

^were  thus  reftored,  he  was  again  brought 

^thc  king's  curiofity  with  a  narrative  of 

.  he  had  feen  ;  and  his  account  wns  to 

fig  cfTc^.     He  would  never,  he  fa  id, 

ycd  the  king's  commands,  hnd  he  been 

I  of  half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him. 

twcre  four  things,  he  fiid,  which  rendered 

"i  fireadful,  not  only  to  men,  but  to  filhea 

cives,     r.  The  force  of  the  water  burning 

m^  bottoni,  which  required  ercat  llrength 

t.    1.  TTie  abruptnefs  of  the  roclcs  that  on 

f  fide  threatctied  dcftrndion.     3,  The  force 

t  whirlpool  d:ifn in c  a g.i i j 1 0.  tliofe  rock b.   And, 

kf  manbcr  and  magnitude  of  the  polypous 

Jfoc*  of  which  appeared  as  large  as  a  man  ; 

P'*Wh,  every  where  (licking  again  ft  the  rocks, 

^txA  tiicir  fibrou*  vms  to  entangle  hii»»  Jk- 
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ing  afked  how  he  was  able  fo  readily  tafifltft^ 
cup  that  had  been  thro'i^Ti  in»  he  replied,  that  j| 
liapi>ened  to  be  flung  by  the  waves  into  the  caWty 
of  a  rock  againft  which  h^  himitflf  was  urged  ip 
his  deicent.  This  account^  however,  did  ^not  (k« 
tkfy  the  kidg's  curiofity.  Beiiig  requefted  to  vent 
ture  once  more  into  the  gulph  for  further  dilcOf 
Tories,  he  at  firit  refiifed :  but  the  king,  de&oui 
of  haying  the  moft  exadt  information  poffble  of 
all  things  to  be  found  in  the  gulph,  repeated  hi* 
ibiicitations ;  and*  to  give  them  ftiU  greater  weighty 
produced  a  lax^r  cup  than  the  former,  and  addc4 
aJTo  a  puife  of  gold.  .  Up9n  thefe  confiderations 
the  unfortunate  diver  once  again  plunged  into  th^ 
whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more/' 

PESCENNIUS  Niger.    See  Niger,  N*  u 

P£SCHI£R4>  a  fn^all  biU  ftrong  town  of  th^ 
Italian  republic,  in  the  dep.of  the  Miocio^  diftri^ 
and  late  duchy  of  Verona;  with  a  caftle  and  a 
ftrong  fort ;  feated  on  the  Mincio ;  at  its  origji| 
from  the  lake  of  Garda.  This  town  an4'  fort 
were  abandoned  by  Gen.  Beau  lieu,  and  taken  bf 
the  French,  on  the  30th  May  1796;  and  tbe^-i^ 
trians,  under  Gen.  Wurmfer,  were  a^ain  defeated 
near  it  on  the  6th  Aug.  1796.  Lon.  11. 4,  £.  I^t. 
45.  a7-  N. 

PESCHISE,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Capitanata, 
II  miles  NW.  of  Viefte. 

PESCIA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  with  a  bifhop'a 
liee;  containing  10  churches  and  5  convents  ^fa« 
mons  for  its  nil :  10  miles  SW.  of  Piftoia.  < 

(i,)PESClNA,  3  towns  of  Naples;  viz.  i.ia 
Abruza^o  Ultra ;  4^  miles  SE.  of  Celauo  :— 

(a.)  Pes  GIN  A  Di  Fratri,  in  Capitanata,  f 
miWs  W.  of  Viefte : 

(3.)  Pesciua  Pompeia,  in  Bari,  9  miles  N.  of 
Matera. 
*  PESCO,  4  towns  of  Naples ;  thus  named, '; 

I.  Pesco  Castraro,  hi  Abruzzo  Ultra,  11 
miles  N£.  of  Aquiia. 

a.  Pesco  Cost  an  zo,  in  Abruzzo  Citra;  % 
miles  SE.  of  Solmanco. 

3.  Pesco  Pagano,  in  Otranto*  11  mtiesNE* 
of  Tarento. 

4.  Pesco  VEKRAROr  in  PHncipato  Ultra ;  19 
miles  from  Benevento. 

PESCOTTER,  or )   a  river  of  S.  Wales,  in 

PE8COTTOR,  3  CaermarthenOMie,  which 
runs  into  the  Towy. 

PESENAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  ip  th^ 
de'p.  of  Herault,  and  ci-devant  prpv.  of  Langue- 
dpc,  and  diocefe  of  Agde;  delightfully  feat^d'on 
the  river  Fein,  12  milc^s  NE.  of  Bcfeirs,  and  S  N.^ 
of  Agde.  Lon.  3.  34.  E.  Lat.  43.  a8.  N. 

PESINGAN,  a  town  of  AHa,  in  Ca<^.dahar,  90. 
pailes  SE:  of  Candahar.  .       " 

PESME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of*  Wp- 
perSaone,  8  miles  NE.  of  Auxonne,  and  jof  S.ol 
Gray.  Lom  a.-^.  13.  E.  of  Fttro.  Lat.  47.  17.  N* 

(i.)PESNiTZ,  Lower,  a  river  of  Germany, 
in  Sttria,  which  rifes  near  Schmierenberg,  and 
runs  into  the  Drave,  a  miles  W.  of  Fridant, 

(a.)  Pesnitz,  Upper,  a  river  of  Stiria,  whicif 
rifes  near  Schmierenberg,  and  rnos  into  the  Sahn, 
qcar  Wippcls  Pach. 

PESOLA,  a  lake  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  atth^ 
foot  of  the  Apennines. 

rts- 
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'  FtS^tTKR  A,  a  town  of  Sp?ifn»  in  Leon,  on  the        PESTTCIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  BaKIiciti,  rt 
ft<^iirro,  18  miles  SE.  of  I^con.  mik**  N.  cf  Turfi.  I 


PESAN,  a  town  6f  France,  in  the  department 
•I  the  Oers  ^  miles  SE.  of  AuCh. 

do*  PESSARY,  n./.  [peJfaire.Vt.}  Is  an  oblong 
form  of  medicine,  made  to  thruft  up  kilo  the  u- 
t^niR  upon  feme  extraordinany  occafions.—Of 
4Rantharide$  he  prcfcribes  five  in  a  pjfdtry.    Atbl 

(i.)PE'SARY,  in  mtdicine,  ir  alfo  a  folid  fub- 
fta?nce  comok>fed  of  woo?*  lint,  or  Imen,  mi'xed 
^th  powder,  oil,  wax,  6tc.  made  round  and  lon^ 
lilre  a  finper,  in  order  to  he  introduced  in  the  ex- 
terior n-ck  of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure  of  fcverai 
teterin**  diforders. 

PESST^K,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  Tirol.    - 

PESSINUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  a 
ftmple  and  image  of  Cybcle.  Strabo^  it.  Pauf^ 
Vii,  17.  ■ 

-  (i.)  ♦  PFST.  »./  \pcjlei  Fr.  peji'u,  Lat.]   i. 
Plagutr;  peftikncc. —     " 

The  god  propitiate,  and  the  prji  aflua^e. 

a*  Any  thing  mifchievous  or  deftrudive.—- 
At  her  words  the  hellifli  peji 
Forbore.  *  Milton. 

Of  ?\\  virtues  juftice  is  the  beft  5 
•   Valour  without  it  1*8  a  cbmmon  ;V/?.        Waller. 
The  p'j}  a  virgin's  face  and  boiom  bear?. 

Pope. 

(»>  .iOPest,  in  peop^raphy,  a  town  of  Upper 

Hunpary,  capital  of  a  county  fo  named,  ft  ated  on 

the  Danube,  in  a  fine  phin,  over-apainft  Euda,  85 

miles  "SS.  of  Frefbury.  Lon.  18.  %$-  ^»   I^**  47* 

*  To  Pester-  v.  n.  [t^eJfer^Yt:]  1.  To difturb  J 
to  perplex ;  ta  harar«j ;  to  turmoil.— 

Who  then  ftiail  biame 

Hi*<'^^'*V  fenfes  to  reco'l  and  ftart  ?  Shak, 
'  '     He  hnth  not  failM  Xd prfifr  us  with  mefl>,ic, 

Importing  the  furrender  of  thofc  lands.  SL^k* 
•-We  .•'re  pffifred  witb  mice  and  rats.  Moreax<^tnfi 
Atbdfrr.. — A  multitude  of  fcribb'rrc  diily  p^fiet 
the  vrorld  wkh- their  infuferable  ftuP'.  Drydttt  — 
They  di !  fo  mujh  pc/^tr  the  church  and  de* 
lutle  the  pfopit,  that  contradj(flions  were  tqualiy 
revered  by  them  as  the  infallible  will  of  God. 

At  home  he  wa<  p^^rfuM  with  noife; 
Abroad  WIS  pejlerd  by  the  bbye.  S^wijt* 
i.  To  eT'Cumber. — 

Fitches  and  peafc 
For  pejVrm^  too  much  on  a  hovel  they  lay. 

Ttfjp'r, 

The  people  crowding  near  within  ih^  pejfj^d 

''      /     room.  Drayton. 

C' nt^p*  I  .ipd  prf!fr*d  ''n  this  pin^^old.    MUton. 

•PE3TERER-  n.  f.  [from  pefer.]    Cue  that 

peOtrc  or  difturV**-, 

•  PrSTEROUS.  adj.  [from  prfier:]  Encum- 
berinp  ;  cumberfomf.—  In  the  Aatutt  agninft  va- 
pihoiu'ti  note  the  dflke  the  parliament  had  of 
f;ao"ipfi  ihtm,  a^  that  which  was  chargeable  p^f' 
tercif^  ;»nd  oT  no  ooen  exin'pie.  Bacon. 

♦  PESTHOUSE.  n.  i\  'from  pefl  and  boufi.] 
An  hr.fpital  for  perfnPM  tnft^td  with  the  plague. 

PESTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra, 
ncrjr  the  rnir.s  of  'ht  ancient  Poeftum  or  PofiiUo* 
nia,  to  mtks  SE.  of  Salerno. 


miles 

•  PESTIFEROUS,  adj.  (from  pfjiiftr,  U 
X.  Deftrudkivc ;  mifchicvou!*.— 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs, 
Tiiy  lewd,  ptjiif^roui  and  diflentious  pranta, 
-  The  very  inftms  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Sbd 
■^You,  that  hive  difcover'd  fecrets,  and  mad 
lUch  pefiifir9us  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  rod 
cHe.  Shak.  i.  Pcflikntial  >  malignant  j  infciaiott 
—It  id  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  fteams  of /^fji 
roui  bodies  taint  the  air.  A'butbnoti 

(1.)  *  PESTILENCE.  If./.  Ipej9ilencfjr.f4 
kntia^  Lat.J  Plague ;  pcft ;  contagious  difta 
per.— 

The  red  peftlUnce  ftrikc  all  trades.        SM 
Mcthou£;ht  ^e  purg*d  the  air  oipfjlil 

(2.)  Pestilence.     See  Mepicinb,  {l 

*  PESTILENT,  adj,  [pefliftnu  Fr.  j>o 
Lat.]  I.  Producing  plagues;  malignant.— 
ringmg  of  bells  in  populous  cities  diflipatcd 
ient  air.  Bacon's  Nat.  ////?.— Hoary  moulded' 
the  ioldiers  thrufting  upon  their  fpears  railed  a 
king  Ferdinand,  who  with  fuch  corrupt  and 
hnt  bread  would  Iced  thern.  KnolUs.—lo 
people  that  dwcU  under  or  near  the  cq 
peipetual  fpriiig  would  be  a  moft  pefliUTU  a 
fupportable  I'ummer.  BttttUy.  3.  Mifchic 
dellrudive. — There  \%  nothmg  more  com 
and  peftUent  than  fome  kinds  of  harmony. 

Which  precedent,  of />^ii^*  import, 
Againft  thec,  Henry,  had  been  brought.  A 
—1  he  world  abounds  with  pcfiiUnt  biwks, 
ten  ag;?;ac  this  dodrine.  Shift's  J^f//r.— In ! 
crous  ianguage,  rt  io  "ufed  to  exaggerate  tki 
ing  of  another  word. — 

One  pfjitlfnt  fine,     . 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thifle, 
Walked  on  before  the  reft,  5« 

♦  PESl'ILENTIAL.  adj.  {tefliUneieh  Fr. 
W,  Lat.]  I.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  \ 
lence ;  producing  peftilenec  \  infcdlious ;  con 
ous. — Thcfe  withr  the  air  paflTing  into  the  ft 
infevfl  the  maft  of  blood,  and  lay  the  found 
of pe/!iitmtiaJ  kvtrs,  ffbod^w. — 

Fire  bivolv'd 
In  peflifrntia!  VPipour% 
a.  Milchievons  ;  deftrudlivc ;  perrticioufi 
lhew«  the /^g.f/Arw/W  delign  of  thofe  that  2tte« 
t6  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftkal  intot 
South. 

♦  PESTILENTLY.  adv.  [from p^JtileTtt.]  1 
chievoufly;  deftru<^ivcly. 

*  PESTILLATION.  n.  /.  [fejilllsm,  fi 
The  3(51  of  pounding  or  breaking'  in  a  mortS 
The  beft  diamonds  are  comminublc,  and^ 
from  breal  ing  hammers,  that  tbcy  fiibmitl 
prfttllaticn,  Broivn*!  P^tilg.  Err.  J 

PESTIS,  ILat.j  the  Plague.  See  MEwd 
Index. 

PESTIVIEN,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 
the  North  Coafts ;  10  milee  SSW.  of  GuicgJ* 
and  iz  N.  of  Roftcmen. 

(i.)*  PESTLE,  n./.  [pefilUum,  Lat.J    Au 
ftnunent  with  which  anything  is  broken  in  2 
tar.— What  n:al  altcrztioa  can  the  beatifig  of 
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fyH^mikf  ia  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it  ?    and  confufion 
/i/ff.— Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and 
jiir»  ad  as  the  pfjiie  and  mortar.  Arbuthnot, 

[;.)*P£STLE  OF  Pork.  «. /.    A  gammon  of 
J  Iritun.  AlaJtL'ortb. 
PESTOV^KOI,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  Viatka, 
•Hr  ^unm ;  4]}  miks  ^'ti^,  of  Sioboikoi. 
I  'lESJ,  1  town  of  Chi;ia,  m  KJang-nan. 
i  •?£ T.  H.  /.    I  Tliii  word  is  of  doubUul .  ety- 
from  dffpttf   Fr.  or  impetus ^   Lat.  ptr- 
I it  may  bt  derived  fume  way  from  pititf  ai.  it 
I  only  a  little  fume  or  fret.]     r.  A  llight 
0;  a  flight  tit  of  pccvifhncfb. — 
If  ail  tile  m>rld 
f  Sbould  in  zpet  oi  temperance  fcedon  pulfe.  Milt. 
'fare  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  wc  aik., 
\  Bcxt  bulinels  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refufaU 
"^  Mji-.— Lite,  given  for  noble  purpofes,  muft 
|lk  thrown  up  m  ^ptt.  Collier. — 
^Thcy  caufc  the  proud  their  vifits  to  delay, 
"  ikad  the  godly  in  a  pft  to  pray.  Pvpf* 

>  taken  into  the  houfe,  and  brought  up 
t— A  cade  lamb.    [Probably  firom  pLiit^ 
jSttPEAT.  Hunrw. 

ITAICIATA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
fu  miles  S£.  of  Civita  BorcLa.  > 
fAGUEL,  a  tenitory  of  Bralil,  bounded 
fDdc;  E.  by  the  lea;  S.  by  RiO- Grande  j 
|W.  by  Tupuys.  It  contains  macs  of  iilver. 
'  '  PETAL.  n.J.  [petalwn,  Latm.]  Pttal 
I  in  botany,  fignifying  thoie  tine  coloured 
itiuc  compofe  the  flowers  of  all  plants: 
\  plants  are  diltinguifhed  into  monopeta- 
'taofe  flower  if»  one  contnued  leaf;  triptlii- 
ctalous  and  poiypetalous,  uheu  they 
l^^h  5>  ^^  many  leaves.  Qui/icj, 
JhrAL,  in  botany.  Sec  Botany,  §.  146. 
TAUfORME.  SeeBoTAwy,  Giojfary, 
TALISM,  «.  f.  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the 
l«f  citiicii*  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostra- 
h  was  introduced  in  Syracufc  about  A.  \» 
►  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer  citi- 
l^ko  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the 
To  prevent,  therefore,  tlic  evils  daily  a* 
Ijbm  thence,  and  to-  bring  down  theafpuing 
if  tile  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were 
I  to  make  a  law  Uke  that  of  the  Athenian 
a;  dittoing  only  in  thi«,  that  every  citizen 
ihould  write  on  a  leaft  inltead  of  a 
ciumesof  fuch  as  they  apprehended  powcr- 
^  to  ufurp  the  ibvercignty.  When  the 
» »€Tc  counted,  he  who  had  the  molt  fuli'ra- 
^5?uBft  him  was,  without  farther  inquiry, 
1  ijs  5  years,  l^his  method  of  weakening 
"tof  tne  overgrowing  citizens,  was  called 
r  from  inraL>j't^  a  Lof.  This  law  was  ai- 
Iwiih  many  cvd  confequcnces ;  for  thofc 
tmofk  capable  of  governing  the  common- 
k  vert  dnven  ont,  and  the  adminitt ration  of 
''  iCurs  comnnitied  to  tiie  mcancffc  of  the 
^1  oay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  v\  ho  were 
Ttjiicr  their  country  great  Icrvice,  fearing 
\  flttdtr  penalties  of  tliis  law,  withdrew  Irom 
and  hved  private  in  the  country,  not 
ng  themielves  with  pubhc  afi'airs :  whence 
c  ciapioymenu  being  hlkd  with  men  of  no 
I «  cx^iimcc,  the  lepublic  was  on  the  bt  ink 
pnlc^  imi  ^^^^  ^^  f^j^  uj^o  a  ftatc  of  anard^/ 
V^uXYU.  PaetI. 
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The  law  therefore  of  petalifm/ 
Ujpon  more  mature  deliberation,  was  repealed  foon 
after  it  had  been  enacted,  and  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  again  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
knew  how  to  manage  them. 

PETALOIDES  Flos.    Sec  Botant,  Ohjfaryi 

*  PETALOUS.  adj.  [from  pttaL\  Having  pe- 
tals. 

PETAPA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Guatimala^ 
ao  miles  S.  of  Guatimala. 

(i.)*PETAR.     \n,  f,   ipfta-iy   Fr.   petardo, 

(i.)  *  PETARD.  \  Italun.]  h  petard  is  an  en- 
gine of  metai,  almofl  in  the  ihape  of  an  hat,  about 
feven  inches  deep,  and  about  five  inches  over  at 
the  mouth  ;  when  charged  with  fine  powder  well 
beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  madrier  or  plank, 
bound  down  fail  with  ropes,  runninj^  through 
handle?,  which  are  round  the  rim  near  the  mouth 
of  it :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  barriers  of* 
fuch  places  a^  are  deligncd  to  be  furprized,  to 
blow  them  up :  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  countermines 
to  break  through  into  the  enemies  galleries.  Mi-^ 
litorj  JJiff.-^ 

'Tis  the  fport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoif^  with  his  own  petar,  Shakefp.  HamUt. 

The  conjugal  petard  that  tears 

Dbwn  all  portdullices  of  ears.  Hudibraj. 

(2  )  Petard.    See  pROjFCtiLEs* 

PETATLAN,  a  town  of  M;.xico,  in  the  au- 
dience of  GuH'Ulajara,  and  provmce  of  Culiacan; 
90  miles  NNW.  of  Culiac.m. 

PFTAU,  Denis,  or         >  a   French   Jtfiut   of 

PE  I  AVJUS,  Dionyfiusj  \  great  erudition,  born 
at  Orleans  in  15 8j.  He  was  but  19  yeirs  of  age 
when  he  was  ma  Je  proft  ilor  of  phrloJophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bourj^rs.  He  joined  the  jefaits  in 
1605,  and  did  great  credit  to  them  by  bis  erudi- 
tion. He  befrime  a  zealous  advi>cate  for  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  criticiftd  and  abufed  iti 
alvcrfaries.  His  chief  work,  which  «s  flill  in 
great  rcpute<  he  entitled  Rationarium  Ttf/nporHm^ 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  univerfai  hiitory,  iVoni  the 
earlicfl  times  to  163a,  with  authorities.  Hciicd 
at  Pari-J  in  1652. 

PETAURl,  in  zoology,  Flying  Squirrels;  a 
fubdivilion  in  the  genus  Sciurus.  They  have  a 
hairy  membrane  attended  from  the  fore  to  thtf 
hiiiil  legs,  adapted  for  flying.  They  a^e  (tiled  by 
Linnaeus  and  GiTielin  Siiiiri  Folantes,  Flying  Squir-* 
nlSi  in  diflindion  from  the  Sciuri  Scandentej^  or 
Climbing  SqUi'-reh  ;  but  Dr  Shaw  lliles  them  Pi- 
tau'iy  whercni  he  is  foll'^wfd  by  Mr  Kerr;  who 
enumerates  8  fpecies-    Si*e  SCiurus. 

PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Auftrii,.  in  Sti- 
ria;  feat  d  on  the  Drive,  35  miies  NE.  of  Ciiiey, 
and  109  d.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  i^.  36*  E.  Lat.  46. 
40  N. 

Pl'/FA  YANG,  an  iflanl  near  the  coaft  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  Eall  S^'a.  Lon<  137.  35.  E.  o.^  Krro. 
Lat.  36.  1.  N. 

PE'iCHLLI,  t  prQvince  of  Chin;i,  ^n<l  tic 
chief  in  the  whole  empire;  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  fra,  N-  by  the  great  wail,  W.  by  Chanfi,  and 
S.  by  ChaiUohg  and  Honan.  It  contams  9  cities 
of  inc  rirft  clafs,  which  have  fevcral  others  under 
their  jurifdi <5l ion;  thefe  are  about  40  in  number, 
Icfs  considerable  indeell,  but  all  furrounded  with 
walU  and  ditches*  Petcheli  has  few  mountain <i 
Li 
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Rs  ibn  is  fanc!y,  aod  products  litde  rice ;  but  atl 
otVicr  kinds  of  grain  abound  thcFc,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  frnit-irecs  we  have  in  Eiuopc. 
It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  cmpt;ror,  which, 
recording  to  F-  Martini,  confifts  of  601,153  bags 
of  rice,  wi'eat,  aiut,  millet;  M4  pounds  of  iin- 
fVed  ;  45^,135  of  fpu«  Wk ;  13,743  of  cotton; 
8,737,248  trulFea  of  ft  raw  fur  the  horfes  belonging 
to  the  court,  *!id  i-8o,S70  meafiires  of  fah,c  each 
containing  124.1b.;  which  is  proportionably  much 
Miftrior  to  that  paid  by  other  provinces.  The 
ihce  of  the  country  here  being  fkt,  they  life  a 
kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  conlVru^cd  in 
Alch  a  mr-^nner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle 
for  only  one  pcril)T),  who  fits  as  if  on  horfcback  ; 
the  driver  piuhcs  behind,  and  by  means  of  wood- 
en levers,  make*  the  chariot  advance  with  ial^ty 
and  expedition. 

PETCHORA,  a  river  of  Huflia  which  riies  in 
theE.of  intiug,  inLon.77®E,  Lat.  ^a°  20' N.  and 
falJs  into  the  Frozen  Ocean>.  in  IwOn.  6S.  20.  E.. 
Ferro.  L^t.  67^40.  N* 

PETKCHI-E,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  cuiour, 
vhich  appear  i»)  malignant  fevert.. 

*  PETECHIAL,  adp  [from  pettcJike,  Latm.] 
Peftilentifthy  fpotted.—ln  London  arc  many  fevers 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles,  and  many  petecbial 
CT  fpotted  fevers.  Arbuthi9P, 

PETELANGE,  a  town  oi  France  in  the  dep^ 
of  the  Mofche,  9  miks  SW.  of  Sar^uemiii«s,  and 
13^  NE.  of  Morhanpe. 

PETELIA,  or  Petilia,  an  ancient  town  of 
I>Aly,  in  Magna  Giacia,  the  capital  of  Luc.mia, 
ISuilt,  t)r  at  leaft  rtpaired  by  Philoctetes,  who, 
after  his  i^turn  from  the  Trojan  war,  J^t  his 
country  Melibrea,  his  lubjcdts  having  revolted. 
(Mfla^  ii,  4.  Li'v.  xxiii,  ao.)'  It  made  a  ttonfpi- 
cCiou3  figure  during  the  ad  l*unic  war,  by  \X%  ob- 
ftinate  rehftancc  to  Hanriibal.  Marcellus,  Hauni- 
baiN  rival,  was  flain  in  a  battle  near  its  walJs^  It 
is  now  called  StrongoH.    See  STROJ^ceti. 

( I.)  PETER,  St,  the  apoftle,  born  at  Beth- 
faJda,  was  fon  of  Jonas,  and  brother  of  St  An- 
drew.  (John  i.  4a,  4^:;.)  His  firft  name  was  Simon, 
Hut  when  om*  Saviour  calitd  him  to  the  apoftie- 
fhip,  he  changed  his  name  into  Cephas,  that  is, 
in  Syriac,  "a  Jhnt,  or  a  rcfck ;  in  Latin,  petroj 
•whepLe  Peter,  He  was  a  married  man  ;  and  had 
fiis  houfe,  his  mether-in-i^w,  and  his  wife,  at 
Capernaum,  upon'tbe  lake  of  Gennefareth.  (Mark 
n  29.  Mat.  vii'r.  ivs  Luke  iy.  38.)  St  Andrew  ha- 
ving betn  firft  called  by  Jtfus  Clirift,  met  his  bro* 
ther  Simon,  and  told  him  (John  i.  41-)  'we  have 
found  the  Meffiah,'  and  then  brought  him  to  Je- 
ftis.  After  having  paffcd  one  day  with  oUr  Sa- 
viour, they  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupation* 
flfhing.  But  it  is  thought  they  \^cre  preftnt  with 
him  at  the  marriage  of  Gana  in  Galilte.  Thi3  hap. 
pened  A.  D.  30.  St  Peter's  miraculous  draught 
<rf  filhes;  the  cure  of  his  wife's  mother;' his  walk- 
ing upon  the  waters  -^  his  anfwere  to  our  Saviour's 
important  qucftiorts ;  his  prcfencc  at  the  transfix 
guration;  his  payment  of  the  tribute;  his  quef-^ 
tioii  refpe<fting  forgivenef?,  and  the  deftrucSion  of 
the  tcmpic ;  his  vain  felf-confidencc  that  he  would 
ftand  by  his  Lord  }  hi«  triple  denial  of  him  fooa 
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after,.  wUh  hife  confequent  repenuncc;  His  meet* 
i«g  with  him  after  h'S  icfurrtdtion;  his  id  tnia 
cuhiur*  draught  of  fifhes;    our  faviour's  tr)ir| 
qurftions  to  him  ;  his  meeting  with  the  other  i 
poCtles ;  the  miraculous  gift  of  longuw;  his  (a 
mon  or  addrefe  to  tht  people;  the  confeqnec 
convetfion  of  3000  perfons  y  hiF  miraculous  cui 
of  the  hirae  beggar ;.  and  converfion  of  other  51 
Jws  imprifonment  by  the  pi  lefts  and  Saiitincccs, 
his  bi>ldnefs  on  ihat  occafion;  his  annunciati 
of  deat^i  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  his  od  im] 
fonmeiit  and  liberation  by  an  angel ;  his  boidi 
before  the  Jcwiih  rulers ;  his  fufFerings  and  ffi 
million  ;  his  preaching  at  Samaria;  his  reproof  I 
Simon  the  magician  ;  his  cure  of  M,r\tz%  at  Lj 
da;  his  laifing  up  Tabit^afrom  death ;liw 
at  Joppa,  the  meflage  to  him  from  Corneliui, 
hi3  convetfion  ;  Peter's  vifit  to  him,  and  the 
fequences ;  his  retiirn  to  jerufalem ;  with 
prifonment  by  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  De44; 
uecorded,  with  many  other  intereftmg  parti 
in  the  Gofpels,  and  A  As  of  the  Apoftles. 
bis  delivery  from  prifon  by  the  angel,  he  left 
rufalem ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  bccan 
him  till  the  council  held  at  Jerufalem  in  the 
51.     It  is  thought  that  before  this  time  he 
his  ad  joUmey  to  Romcr  whence  he  wrc 
firft  epiitle.    St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  * 
in  the  year  51  by  order  of  the  emperor  Clau^ 
who  had  banifhed  all  Jews  from  thence, 
particulars  of  St  Ptter's  life  are  IrttW  known  ( 
A.  Dl  J  I.    in   which   the  council  of  Jerufi 
was  held,  till  his  laft  journey  to  Rome,  w 
was  fome  time  before  his  death.     Then  bewj 
quainted  by  revelation  that  the  time  of  bit  i 
was  not  far  off  (a  Ptt.  i.  14.),  be  wrote  tfl 
feithfyl  his  ad  epiltk.    St  Peter  and  St  PiioU 
to  Rome  about  -the  fame  time,  A.  D.  65,  t 
tbcy  performed  many  miracles,  and  made  1 
converts.    Simon  Magus  by  his  tricks  confi 
here  to  deceive  the  people,  pretending  hiffll 
be  the  Mtfliah,  and  even  attempting  to  afcC 
to  heaven.    See  Simon  Ma«us.    ^oon  aftcH 
St  Peter  was  throwh  into  prifon,  where  itirf 
he  continued  for  9>  months ;  at  laft-  he  war  m 
tied  at  Reme  in  the  Via  Oftia;  with  hill 
downwards,  as  he  himfeif  had  defircd  of  bi^ 
cutioners.    This  he  did  out  of  a  fcnfc  of  W 
ty,  l^ft  it  fliould  be  thooght  as  St  Ambicfc  \ 
that  he  attcAed  the  glory  of  Jefus  Cbrift.   i 
latd,  that  his  body  was  at  firft  buned  in  tbefi 
combs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from  when! 
was  afterwards  tranfported  to  the  Vatican*  ^ 
rt  has  lain  evtr  ftnce.    Hi§  feftival  is  celcbfl 
with  that  of  St  Paul  on  the  a9th  of  June, 
ter  died  A.  D.  66,  after  having   been  bi 
Rome  aboat  a4-  or  %$  years.    His  age  wasi 
7^  or  75^.    It  is  agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  hi 
cc/Tor.    St  Peter  has  been  made  the  author 
veral  books;  filch  were,  his  A^8,  his  G< 
Revelation,  his  work  about  preaching,  and 
ther  about  judgment.'   There  is  estantt  i* 
hiftory  of  St  Peter,  called  the  Reeognitkm^ 
bed  to  St  Clement. 

(a.)  P£TfcR  OF  BbOi6,  a  learned  man 
lath  century,  bom  about  riao,  at  Bioisin  Fi 
He  was  the  firft  pcrfon  who  emplo^sed  the  fi 
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*OTdTiiAMsuBSTAKTiATio>f.  which  hath  cver 

hcc mulch  grc;it  a  noifc.     He  was  appointed 

prfccptof  to  Wilium  II.  kine  of  Sicily  in  1167, 

%id  abuincd  the  cu'tivly  of  the  privy  fcal.     In 

i(6<,  be  left  Sicily,  and  retnrncd  into  France. 

Bf  ra*  foon  atur  invited  into  England  by  Henry 

11.  ttbuempleved  hioi  as  his  private  fecretary, 

mk  him  archdeacon  ef  B^th,  and  gave  him  feme 

cejfT  bciiTfices.    When  he  hid  fpcnt  a  few  years 

si  canrt,  he  icttred  into  tlie  f.imHy  (jf  Richard 

iip.of  Onierbnry,  who  had  made  him  his  fc- 

gctary  and  chancellor  about  n-^,     in  this  fta- 

jfrm  he  continued  tj  the  dc^ith  of  the  archhifljop 

a  irSj,  enjuymg  the  higheft  degree  of  favour 

iwithlim  prtiate.     Oar  author  remained  in  the 

fim^  ftjtion  with  Abp.  Bitdwin,  \^ho  fuccecded 

tfcidurd.    He   was  alfo  fent  by  that  prelate  to 

Uci4  hi<  cauiV  b^orc  Pope  Urban  III.   After  the 

Me^ttreof  Saidwrn  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1192, 

L^Mthor  was  invo'ved  in  v^rivuis  tronblc?  in  his 

lige;  and  died  dhoat  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
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made  fuch  an  impreiTion  on  his  mind,  that  lie  con- 
ceived the  almoft  impra(5licabie  defign  of  forming 
a  navy.  His  firft  care  was  to  get  fome  Hoilanc^ers 
to  build  fome  fmall  veflcis  at  Mofcow ;  and  he 
pafTed  two  fucceifivc  fummers  on  board  Eiiglilh 
or  Dutch  fhips,  which  fet  out-  from  Archangel, 
that  he  might  inflni^t  himfdf  in  every  branch  of 
naval  affairs.  In  1656  C7.ar  John  died,  and  Peter 
was  now  fole  m;ifter  of  the  empire,  jn  1698  he 
fent  an  embafTy  to  Holland ;  and  went  incognito 
in  the  Pttinue,  and  virtted  England  as  well  as  HoV- 
land,  to  inform  himfelf  fuily  in  the  art  of  Ihip- 
bailding.  At  Amfterdam  he  worked  in  the  yard 
as  a  private  fnip-carpcnter,  under  the  name  of 
Pfier  Michaelofi  but  he  has  been  often  heard  tp 
fay,  thz^t  if  he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  had 
remained  ignorant  of  that  arti  In  j  700  he  had 
got  together  a  body  of  (landing  forces,  confifting 
of  50,000  foot.;  and  now  the  -vaft  projetfl  he  had 
formed  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened 
his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  (hut  up, 


He  appears  from  his  woi'ks,  which  may^    having  (irft  fent  the  chief  nobility  of  his  empire  in- 


:jrtly  reckoned  among  the  raoft  valuable  mo- 
«f  the  £se  in  which  he  flourifbed,  to 
fcftn  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  finccre 
Fi  as  well  as  of  d  lively  inventive  genius  and 
iDion  entdition.  Hi«  printed  wi^rks-torriift 
lyk  letters,  wh'ch  he  colle<3td  at  the  defire  of 
B»T  n.;  of  65  femiGns  j  and  of  17  trads  on  dif- 
W  fuhjc^a. 

.MPtTEi  THi  Hermit.  SeeCRmsADE,  f  3. 

OPsTML  1.  ftyied  Peter  the  Great,  czar, 

iflerwards  emperor^  of  Ruflia,   founder  of 

laffian  empire-;  for  thoagh  the  country  was 

ikaown,  and  oi  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no 

w  of  power,  of  political  influence,  or  of  gc- 

i  commerce,   in  Euwpe,  tili  his  tin>e.    He 

ibom  in  16714  and  was  proclaimed  czar  when 

Ktffl  fears  of  age,  in  exclulion  of  John  his  cl- 

^brothec,  who  was  of  a  fickly  conftitution  and 

Tkin  hi«  underftanding.    The  princefs  Soph»a, 

^fifter,  made  an  infurre^ion  in  favour  of 

■*;  and  to  put  an  end  to  ttie  civil  war,  it  wa« 

W  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  (hould  jointly 

the  imperial  dignity.    Peter  had  been  very 

ight  upjnot  only  through  the  general  dcfedlg 


t6  foreign  countries  to  improve  thcmfelves  in  know- 
ledge and  learning.  He  invited  into  Ri/»ila  all  the 
foreigners  he -could -meet  with,  who  were  capable 
of  in(lruc^ing  hi»  fiibje*^3  in  any  thing,  and  offered 
them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his  domini- 
ons. This  railed  nuny  difcontents^  and  the  def- 
potic  authority  be  exerted  on  that  occalion  was 
fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In 
1700,  being  ftrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Auguf- 
tus  king  of  Poland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII. 
king  of  Sweden.  His  firft  ill  fucccfh  did  not  deter 
him.;  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  my  armies  muft  be  o- 
vercome,  but  this  will  at  laft  teach  them  to  con- 
quer." He  afterwards  gained  iconfiderabk  advan- 
tages 4  and  founded  Peteriburg  in  1703.  In  1709 
he  gained  a  complete  vitftory  over  the  Swedes  at 
Pultowa.  In  1712  he  was  inclofcd  by  the  Turks 
pn  the  banks  of  the  Pruth;  and  feemed  inevitably 
loft,  had  not  the  czarina  Catharine  bribed  the 
grand  vizir,  and  the  czai^s  prudence  completed 
his  deliverance.  In  17 16,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  yifited  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifhments  for  which 


wRoffiin  edncatioii,  but  iikewife  through  th^    the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.    He  forn^ed  an 


ofthc  princefs  Sophia,  who  furronndcd  him 
» »ery  thing  that  might  Rifle  his  natural  dc- 
of  knowrledge,  deprave  his  n«nd,  and  enervate 
.•^^  pic*fure8.  Notwithftandiiig  this,  his  if- 
for  military  exercifes  d^fcovcred  itfelf  in 
^ertft  years.  He  fornr»cd  a  company  of  50 
"  03iBmanded  by  foreign  oflRcers,  clothed  and 
^'J  after  the  German  manner.  He  entered 
into  the  lowcft  poft,  that  of  a  drummer  ; 
'^o'cr  rofc  othenrifethan  as  a  foldier  of  fortune. 
-^  !^ !»»«  defign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that 
J^  not  birth,  was  the  only  title  to  military 
Wojmcnu.  He  rcinfc^ced  his  company  with 
*»<nl  (Hherj,  till  at  Wt  he  had  got  together  a 


aryny  according  to  the  manner  of  the  politcft  an<^ 
moft  experienced  nations;  he  fitted  out  fleets  in 
all  the_four  -fcas  Which  border  upon  Ruflia :  he 
caufed  many  ilrong  fortrelTes  to  be  raifed  after  the 
belt  plans-;  and  made  convenient  harbours:  he  in- 
troduced krts  and  fciences  into  his  dominions,  and 
freed  religion  from  many  fuperftitious  abufes ;  he 
made  laws,  built  cities,  cut  canals,  &c. ;  was  ge- 
nerous in  rewarding,  impartial  in  pUniflung;  faith- 
ful, laborious,  and  ^mble;  yet  was  not  free  from 
roughnefs  of  Jtemper.  He  had  indeed  cured  him- 
fclf  0/  exccfs  in  drinking ;  but  he  ha»  been  brand- 
ed with  other  rices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  pub- 


^^            -, -,-  ..^ g,w.  .WJ.W...W-  »  liihed  the  unfortunate  hiftory  of  hisfon  prince  A- 

^ooWtnhlc body  of  ioldiers.    As  he  had  then  no  lexis,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  executed,  and  to- 

'^^^ «» kis  hands,  he  excrcifed  them  in  all  forts  of  wards  whom  fome  blame  his  feyerity,  while  othcri 

?^^  ™?*g«nents,  and  by  this  means  ft*cured  to  think  it  was  neceflary.    He  was  equally  fevcre  to 

?^n  a  body  of  well  difciphned  troops,    '^hc  hi«  fon's  friends.    He  beheaded  his  own  brother- 

|at  of  a  Dutch  re(rcl  which  he  bad  met  with  on  in-law  Count  Lapuchin,  -brother  4u  l^s  wife  Ofto- 

'•^  beloojjing  to  one  of  his  pleafure-houfcs,  11  »                            kcfla 
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kciffa  LapucKin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  un- 
rle  to  pnnce  Alexis.  The  prince's  confelfor  hnd 
alfo  his  head  cut  off.  The  remairKlcr  of  tht  ciai  *s 
life  was  nothing  but  a  feriea  of  grand  piojeds,  la- 
bours, and  exploits,  that  ftcmed  to  efface  the  me- 
mory i>f  his  exccinve  fe verities.  lU  made  frequent 
fpceches  to  his  court  and  to  his  council.  In  one 
be  told  them  that  he  had  facrificcd  his  fon  to  the 
ivclfare  of  his  dominions.  He  died  of  the  ftran- 
gury  in  17151  and  left  the  world  at  leaft  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  htro,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a 
Cbriftian.  Peter  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  of  a  bold 
iind  majeftic  afptft,  thouph  fomt times  disfigured 
by  convulfions,  which  ajtered  hii  fentures.  He 
convcrfed  with  perC»ns  in  all  (latipns.  He  lovtd 
women;  and  yalticd  himfelf  on  drinking  large 
jdrauehtp,  rather  than  fipping  delicious  wi:us. 
For  a  minuter  account  of  his  improvements,  5tc, 
fee  Russia,  Petersburg,  and  Cajharine  I. 

(5.)  Peter  THE  lid.  emperor  of  RulTia,  the 
fon  of  the  unfortunate  prince  Alexis,  was  born  in 
J715;  and  in  1727,  fucccedcd  the  cmprefs  Ca- 
tharine I.  who  had  declared  him  grand  duke  in 
1726.  Tlie  moft  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  difgrace  of  Pr.  Menzikoff,  Sec  Mefjzi- 
KOFF.     lie  died  in  1730,  aged  Jj. 

(6.)  Peter  the  Illd,  emperor  of  Ruflia,  was 
the  fon  of  (^har^es  Frederick,,  D.  of  Holftcin  Got- 
torp,  by  the  princefs  4-nne,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great;  and  was  born  in  172?.  Op  the  death 
of  the  cmprtfs  F.lizabtth,  in  1762,  he  fuccecded 
to  the  throne,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  being 
dethroned  th?  f.iine  year,  by  his  wife,  Catha- 
rine 11^  He  died  in  confmement  7  days  afier- 
\^ard8,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  was  murdei- 
pd  in  a  barbarous  manner,  fimil^r  to  that  by 
which  Edward  II.  of  England  perifiied.  See  Eng- 
land, {  a8,  and  Russia. 

(7.)  Peter  the  Hid.  K.  of  Arragon,  fuccced- 
cd hi?  father  James  I.  in  1276,  and  tuiTtd  his 
arms  againft  Navarre,  to  which  kingdom  he  laid 


claim  J  but  failed  in  the  couqueft  of  it.  He  mar- 
ried ihe  daughter  of  Manfted  K.  of  Sicily  ;  and, 
to  effe(5t  the  cpnqpeft  of  that  iHand,  contrived  the 
horrible  jnaiVapre  ot  the  French,  called  Xht  Sicilian 
Vefperj.  (Sec  S1CII.Y.)  Fuj-  this  crime  he  and 
the  Siciljanp  were  excommunicated  by  Pope  Mar- 
tin IV,     He  died  at  Villefrauche  in  1282. 

(3.)^ETPR  THE  Cruel,'K.  of  Caftik,  fucceed- 
jejl  his  father  AlphonKis  XI.  in  1350,  in  his  i6th 
)  ^AXi  an^  proved  a  moft  barbarous  ^nd  ^oody  ty- 
lant  f  >vLich  provoked  his  fubje<fts  to  re^el  ^nd  ex-' 
pe  tijm ;  but^  little  to  th^  honour  pf  the  Englifli, 
was  rcftored  by  their  afiiftance  under  thp  com- 
marid  of  the  brave  Black  Prince  Edward,  He  >\  as 
afterwardp|  however,  abandoned  by  him,  and 
met  hig  jult  f]>te  frorn  his  Wother  Henr)-,  Coupt 
cf  T^raft^unara,  whp  killed  him  with  His  own 
Land.    See  SpAi^. 

(o— 12.)  Peter,  -vvas  ^Ifp  the  pame  of  ^  kingjj 
of  Portugal.    See  PoRTUGAif. 

'(13.)  Peter^  pr  Don  PfDRO,  pf  Portugal,  D. 
of  Coimbra,  was  the  ^d  fon  of  John,  K.  oi"  Por- 
tugal, and  born  4th  AJarch,  1394.  lie  was  one 
of  the  inoft  acpomplifli^d  princes  of  hjs  age  j  wap 
liimftlf  lyiry  ltarr;ed,  and  >ia5  a  pairpn  of  all 
Jearned  men.  To  inpeafe  his  knowledge,  he 
travelled  fhrough  the  principal  cbuntnes  inEurope, 
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Afia  and  Africa,  with  a  train  fuitable  to  hii  qua*  1 
lity  ;  of  which  travels  an  account  was  publillitci, 
but  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  loaded 
with  romantic  fables.     On  his  return,  he  married 
Ifabel,  daughter  of  Count  Urjjel,  andgrand-dau^'b. 
ter  of  K.  Peter  IV.     In  his  travels,  he  viritt<!  Ei.jr. 
land,  and  was  made  a  Knicht  of  the  Garter,  A» 
prH  ^2,  I4i7»  by  i  is  coulin  K.  Henry  V.  vho 
was  grand-fou  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  the  father, 
as  Don  Pedro  was  by  the  mother.    In  1440,  he 
was  appointed  regent  of  Portugal,  during  the  mif 
nority  of  his  coufin  Alphonfus  V.    His  rtgcnqf 
was  fo  mild  as  well  as  juft,  tt^t  the  pcopk  d 
Lill)on  aiked  leave  to  ered  a  ftatue  to  him,  whiJ 
thi;:  gi;eat  prince  declined.    He  governed  the  kiij 
dpm  with  fo  nvich  propriety,  that  Portugal  ^ 
never  more  refpejfleci  by  the  other  power*  of  ] 
rope.     He  diminilhed  the  taxes,  maintainid  \ 
laws  in  their  vigour,  and  gave  the  \oung  king 
excellent  education  ;  who  when  he  can^e  of  1 
was  fo  pleafed  with  his  conduit,  that  he  mail 
and  raifcd  to  the  throne,  the  Dukt*8  datigt^ 
Donna  Ifabclla,  in  1446.     Yet  all  his  merifii 
not  prevent  the  envy  of  feme  courtiers,  w-bft; 
laft  got  fo  much  th^-  ear  of  the  fiUy  monarch* 
to  perfuade  him,  that  the  Duke  was  a  tni 
Their  villainous  machinations  at  laft  effe^cd 
death ;   but  upon   an  iufpciTiiuu   of  bis  papi 
Alphonfus  became  convinced  of  his  innoc« 
and  as  the  only  amends  he  could  now  makeon 
cd  his  body  to  ^e  interred  with  every  maik 
honour  in  his  own  fcpulchre. 

(14.)  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  a  (avage,foi 
in  the  woods  near  Ilamclen,  a  town  in  thedd 
rate  of  Hanover,  when  King  George  I.  wJ( 
paity  of  friends,  was  hunting  in  the  fordt 
Heitfwold.  He  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  al^ 
I  a  years  of  aj^e,  and  had  fubliftcd  inthofcw(X 
uppn  leaves,  berries,  wild  plants,  bark  of  tP 
&:c.  from  his  infancy,  Ho\y  long  h?  had  brt 
th.^  ftate  is  not  known.  In  1716,  fie  wasbn^ 
over  to  England,'  and  put  under  the  care  of 
Arbuthnot,  >vith  proptr  teachers.  But  thci 
there  appeared  no  natural  defc<5t  in  his  orgai 
fpee^h,  he  could  ne^er  be  brought  to  ailiculi 
,  fingle  fyllable  diftiiidly.  He  was  afterwards 
mitted  to  the  care  of  different  pcrfons,  but 
accjuircd  any  degree  of  improvement.  He 
sad  Feb.  1785,  when  be  was  fuppoiedtok 
years  old.  He  was  well  made;  mid^k-f 
had  no  appearance  of  ar  idiot,  nor  any  thing 
ticular  in  hJ5  form,  except  two  of  his  fingers, 
nited  by  a  .web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He 
delighted  with  mufic,  and  learned  to  hum  a 
He  had  a  fore- knowledge  of  bad  weather. 
Monboddo  gives  a  particular  dcfcription  c^f 
as  an  inftance  of  his  favourite  hyi>othefis, 
*f  man  in  a  ftate  of  iiature  is  a  mere  animai." 

Peter  and  Paul,  St,  in  geography.    See 

TROPAULOWSKOl. 

(i.)  PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  North 
^ortftiire,  about  82  miles  from  London.  Ii  is 
ieaft  pity,  cj^cept  perhaps  Ely,  and  umiuefti* 
the  poortft  bilhopric,  tho\igh  one  of  the 
towns  in  England.  It  had  a  moiiafterj'  dti 
to  St  F'eter,  an^!  founded  as  early  as  the  year 
to  which  the  abbot  of  Croyland  acd  hi?ro< 
Dying  for  piotc^on  in  870,  tjiey  were  ovcrtat^ 
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sad  nurdfrcd  in  a  court  of  this  monaftery  called    horfcs  was 

i^niOKh  (burcljyardt  btcaufe  they  were  all  huiicd 

fccfc;  acd  to  tbii  day  is  to  be  feeii  the  tombftonc' 

with  thtir  effigies,  which  hr.d  been  erected  over 

tier  I'urainon  grave.    Soon  after  this  the  Danes 

;ycd  b«jth  the  mor.aftery  and  friars,  fo  that 

liiliitutc  for  above  100  years.     The  monks 

Dowcvcr,  riftored,  and  lived  very  fumptu- 

w'ltii  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  till  the 

lion,  when  Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into 

*i  ice.  The  cathedral,  which  is  faid  to  be 

thin  1000  years  old,    though  apparently 

modtm,  is  a  noble  Gothic  fabric,  and  was 

raoft  fo  before  iX  w«s  defaced  in  the  civil 

Tfic  wcfi  front,  which  Is   156  tcet  broad, 

yftatdy;  and  betides  coIi4nins  curioully  a- 

tl»  IS  fupported  by  three  o;  the  talltft  arches 

The  windows  of  the  cl«  ifters  arc 

onumcnlcd  with  fcripture  paintings,  and 

Vjou  of  its  abbots.    There  are  alfo  in 

b,  monuments  of  Q.  Catharine,  wife  of 

VUJ.  and  of  Mary  qucen  of  Scot« ;  and  the 

one  Mr  Scarlet  the  fexlon,  who  buried 

«d  lived  to  95,  a^ttr  he  had  buried  all  the 

rs  of  the  town  twice  over.     There  is 

pariih  church  bcfides  the  cathedral.    The 

'%  guTcrntd   by   a    mayor,    recorder,    and 

by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.     Bcfidcs 

and  chapter,  who  are  an  ccclcfiaftical 

diil !ii(^t  from  the  biiliop,  there  are  5 

ciaons,  4  ftudents  in  divinity,  and  about  30 

otficcrs ;  with  a  grammar  fchoo!,  and  two 

:-ichjyils.    The  air  of  IVterbaruugh  is  faid 

be  v.ry  wholcfomc,  by  reafon  of  the  ncigh- 

fcfis;  but  the  Water  of  the  river  is  frefli 

the  higheft  fpi  ing  tide  never  coming 

5  milcti  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  plen- 

'Oicl'ent  water  in  their  wells.     The  flreets 

pvnw,  and  the  houfc*  buL  .ncan  ;  there  is, 

I  a  handfomc   market-houfe,  over  which 

the  alfizcs  and  feirions.    Its  jurifdi^ti^n 

0.0-32  towns  arid  hamlets,  wherein  the 

:iitrats:s appointed  by  ihe  royal  commiflion 

cdwith  the  f^me  power  as  judges  of  aflize, 

'  thtir  quarterly  feflions  in  tais  city.     It 

«  S.  'jf  Bjrton,  and  81  N.  of  London, 

10.  \V.  Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

PirkRBOiioucH,  Countess  or.  See  Ro- 

N   I. 

{Peterborough,  E.  of.  See  Mordaunt. 

P'TERSOROUGH,    a  town  of  Ireland,    in 

^m  county,  Ai\d  province  of  UHter. 

p£T£a BOROUGH,  a  town  of  New  Hamp- 

JD  HiKiborough    county  ;    containing  861 

179;.  It  is  feated  on  the  Contoocook  ; 

Jnanufa^urcs  of  iron,  cloth,  pap'  r,  paint 

1:  is  70  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth,  and 

PhiladelphU. 

EkCULTER,  apaiifh  of  Scotland  in  Aber- 

rc,  of  an  if  regular  figure;    8   miles  long 

^  to  W.  and  frgm  5  to  6  broad ;  on  the 

wiiicDee.    The  climate   is  healthy;  the 

Tvi^gcd  and  uneven,  v.  ith  rocky  eminen- 

marlhy  fiats  interfperfcd.     The   arable 

J  niiiture  of  light  loam,  clay  and  mofs,  in 

'  fctiic.    The  population,   in  1794,   was 

\  i^^cafc  247  firxc  1755,    Thi  number  of 
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13a  ;  flicep  2,380  ;  and  black  cattle 
1000.  About  250  acres  are  planted  with  firs  and 
other  trees.  The  principal  marufadure  is  paper, 
which  is  carried  on  with  great  Aiccefs.  There  is 
alfo  a  diftillery.  On  the  top  of 'the  hill  of  Old- 
to<wn  there  are  relics  of  a  re<ffangular  camp. 
The  rampart  is  called  Nonnati'j  Dyke. 

(i.)  PETERHEAD,  a  tov,'n  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  about  30  miles  NE.  of  that 
city.  It  ftands  on  the  mod  cafterly  point  in  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  due  weft  that  kingdom  'w 
broadefV.  It  is  the  nearell  land  to  the  northern 
continent  of  Europe,  and  lies  within  300  miles  of 
the  catcy  which  is  called  the  Naxe  of  Nor<way, 
Through  this  channel  the  grand  body  oi  the  her- 
rings pafs  in  their  artnual  migrations  from  Shet- 
land and  the  north  feas  to  the  more  fouthcrn  lati- 
tudes, attenjJcd  with  the  all-devouring  cod  and 
ling ;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or,  as  it  la 
fometimes  called,  Buchannf.ss,  hath  always  been 
the  fecond  ftation  of  the  Dutch  bufles  after  leav- 
ing the  Shetland  illands.  Tradition  fays,  that 
fonie  hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  oflered  Lord 
M.irefchal,  then  the  proprietor  of  the  coaft,  to 
cover  a  fmall  ifland  called  Incb-Keitb  with  filver 
for  the  property  of  it  to  carry  on  their  fiiheries» 
which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not  be  accepted. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  ftill  frequent  the 
coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  ico  fail 
are  feen  within  fight  of  land,  bufily  employed  in 
the  herring  and  white  fiflieries.  The  natives,  to 
whom  this  trcafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately 
madt  fome  attempts  towards  the  white  fiftiery,  of 
which  they  c;ure  and  vtnd  chiefly  at  the  London 
market  4000  barrels  of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  Un^ 
annually.  They  alfo  fit  out  fomc  veflcls  for  the 
Hebride  fifhery  oK  Barrahead  f6r  Barcelona  mar- 
ket ;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of  having  taueht 
the  iflanders  how  to  take  and  cure  the  large  fi/h 
which  abound  on  their  coafts.  They  have  often 
gained  the  highefl  premiums  allowed  by  goverr- 
ment  for  curing  white  fiihes.  Few  harbours  in 
Great  Britain  are  of  more  importance  to  navign- 
tion  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe  of  violent 
ftorms  from  the  eafterly  points,  large  veflTcls  em- 
bayed betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
have  not  a  port  that  they  can  fafcly  take  at  every 
time  of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If 
therefore  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the 
teeth  of  a  (Irong  eafterly  wind,  or  double  this 
headland  that  they  may  gain  the  Murray  frith, 
they  muft  inevitably  come  on  Ihore.  This  har- 
bour lies  on  a  fpacious  bay,  where  veflcls  of  any 
burden  may  ride  in  all  other  winds,  and  is  there- 
fore the  general  rendezvous  of  the  (hipping  which 
frequent  the  northern  feas,  where  they  caft  ai  - 
chor  on  clean  ground,  and  ride  fafely  till  tie 
ftorms  have  abated.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
a  good  battery.  A  conliderable  trade  is  carried 
on  diredtly  to  the  Baltic  for  deals,  iron,  hemp, 
tar,  and  other  articles.  There  is  alfo  a  manufac- 
ture of  fewing  thread,  which  employs  many  young 
girls.  A  mineral  well  in  fummer  gives  great  gaie- 
ty to  the  place ;  its  falutary  virtues  have  long, 
and  very  juftly,  been  celebrated.  An  analyfis  of 
this  water  has  been  given  by  Dr  Laing  |  who 
found  that  one  lb.  avoirdupoifc  of  the  water  con- 
tains 
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tfcans  ^o^  gr.  muriat  of  iron  ;  7  gr.  tnuriat  of  lime  ;  and  gardens. 
^  i  gr.  carbonat  of  iron ;  2  gr.  filiceous  eaith  ;  2 
^r./ulphat  of  lime  4  13^-  gr.  Ailphate  of  foda;  74 
inuriat  of  Xoda;  -and  8jVcubic  inches  oF  caiboitic 
.Acid  gas.  This  water  ha«  long  been  in  ^cat  re- 
pute for  diforders  of  the  homach  and  bowel^ 
.gvavel,  dropfy,  nervous  afiedions,  female  com: 
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The  palace  was  bcpin  1)y  Peter  1 
and  tinilhed  J>y  Elizai)cth.    As  it  is  placed  up^^ 
an  eminence,  it  commands  a  raoft  fuperb  viav  c 
Cronftadt,  Peterfburg,  the  intervening  gulf,  i 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  parelia.    The  palace  is  r 
magnificently  ftimifhcd,   and  the  fiute  of  ap 
ments  are  truly  .princeK*.    The  prefence-chamb^ 


plamti,  fcroplmla,  leucophlcgmafia,  and  difeafes   -is  richly  CMTiamented  with  portraits  df  tHt 


of  general  debility. — ^Thc  population  of  this  town 
in  1794  was  255*0.  The  town  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  is  divided  into  4  didridls.  The  Tpwn- 
lioufe  i$  an  el^ant  building  at  the  head  oi  the 
principal  ft reet;  60  feet  long,  ao  b^oad,  with  a 
tine  clock  and  a  >fpire  iqo  feet  high.  It  coft  above 
I4  2000.  The  kte  improvements  of  the  piers  hav^ 
«coft  L  5000.  The  Kirith  Inch  divides  the  harbour 
into  I»J.  and  S.  Jt  has  many  elegant  houfcs  on  it. 
*  INcar  it  is  a  fort  and  a  guard-houfe,  U/ith  a  bat- 
tery of  4  twelve-pounders,  and  4eighteen-pound- 
<rs.  In  1795,  this  port  had  %t  velfels,  carrying 
.:;ooo  tons.  In  j,79j,  its  trade  was  cftimated  at  a- 
iovc  roo,coo  1.  a-ycar.  Peterhead  is  a  bui^gh  of 
barony,  governed  by  a  bailie  and  i  eouncellors. 
sphere  are  many  elegant  houfrs  for  the  accommo- 
<lation  of  ft  rangers.  There  is  alfo  a  halI-room» 
under  vhich  there  are  two  falt-water  i)ath8. 
Owing  to  the  open  pcninfulated  fituatiorx,  the  air 
^f  this  place  is  cftcemed  peculiarly  pure  and 
iiealthful^  even  the  fogs  riling  from  the  fca  are 
thought  to  be  medicinal :  the  town  is  therefore 
snuch  enlivened  by  the  concoiu^ie  of  company 
iwho  frequent  it  on  thefe  accounts.  The  town  is 
meat  and  well  built,  the  houfcs  are  hancjfoine,  and 
4hc  ftrects  tolerably  fpacious  and  ver)'  clean  ;  and 
it  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving,  plentiful, 
and  happy  place.-  It  is  24  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen 
:and  25  '£SE.  of  Banff.  1-on.  i.  39.  W.  Lat.  57*^ 
jo'33''N.  >' 

(2.)  Peterhead,  a  parifh  of  Aberdeenftiire, 
in  the  diftrii^l  of  Buchan  ;  5  miles  long  from  N. 
to  S.  and  from  3  to  4  broad ;  comprehending  a- 
tout  5000  arable  acres,  and  2000  of  mofs  and 
TTioor.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  promonto- 
ry, N*  3.  Thelurface  is  level  with  a  few  emi- 
aiences,  the  higheft  of  which,  Stirling  hill  is 
•fcarce  2co  feet  above  the  -fea  level.  The  coaft  on 
the  S.  is  high  and  reeky.  The -foil  is  very  various 
^rom  a  fandy  loam  and  thin  harly  foil  to  a  rich 
<ieep  black  earth  ^nd  ftrong  clay.  Jt  is  watered 
iiy  the  Ugie»  wliich  affords  .falmon,  troirts.  Sec. 
•The  climate  is  cold  but  healthy.  The  chief  crops 
nre  oats,  barley^  pea^fe,  bean 4  turnips  and  pot- 
jitocs.'  The  population,  in  1794,  was  4,100;  in- 
crcafe  16J3,  lince  1755.  X^e  number  of  hort'cs 
•was  about  400 ;  of  ftieep,  590,  and  black  cattle 
•900.     The  roads  are  good. 

(3.)  Peterkead,  anciently  Pet e*.'s 


rei^ns.of  the  houffe  pf  Romanof,  who  havij  rei 
ed  in  RuiTia  fi nee  16 13  J 

'Peter  Jjf.  Port  St,  f  racket  ^ovns 
England,  in  the  fouth-eaft  port  of  "Guetnfey, 
Hampfhirct  in  the  Britilh  channel,  confiftinj 
only  one  long  and  narrow  ftrcet.  The  raouti 
the  harbour  is  well  fct  mth  rocks  and  is  on  e 
fide  defended  "by  a  caftle,  one  cafted  the  oW  c 
and  the  oXhcr  ca/iU-com&t,  The  governor  oil 
ifland  generally  refides  here-,  wjio  has  the  i 
mand  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  alMhf  c^ei 
tics.  The  harbour  has  a  good  roa4>  whcncei 
may  fail  iwith  any  aWod,  and  from  the  rtwd 
under -tlw  guns  of  the  caiftle  to  the  pier,  dol 
to  the  town.  The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  fd 
of  yaft  ftones,  joim:d  together  with  great  aft 
regularity.;  it  is  not  only  a  Xecurity  to  the  J 
but,  being  contiguous  to  the  town,ish>ndfi 
paved  .at  the  top  rwith  large  /mooth  flag^ 
guarded  with  parapets,  and,  being  of  a 
length  and  breadth,  forms  a  pleafant  walk,  1 
ing  a  free  profpe<^  of  the  fea  and  the  Jicig^ 
ing  iflands.  Comct-caftie,  which  command 
the  town  and  the  harbour,  ftauds 'on^.rpck 
rated  from  the  land  "by  an  arm  t)f  the  iti,  b 
tlian  600  yards  wide,  and  net  fordable  but^ 
water  in  great  fpring-tides. 

Peter-Pence,  Avas  an  ^nnicil  trJbateii 
penny,  paid  at  Rome  out  of  ^yay  family  i 
feaft  of  St  Peter.  And  this  Ina  the  Sawm 
when  he  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Komc  aboi 
year  740,  gave  to  the  pope  partly  as  alfl 
partly  in  recompence  of  a  honfe  cre^ed  in  ] 
for  Ln^lilh  pilgrims.  And  this  continued 
paid  generally  until  the  time  of  King  Henry 
when  it  was  cnadcd,  that  from  henceftw 
pedon  fhall  pay  any  penlions,  Peter-penceii 
ther  impolrtions,  to  the  ufc  of  tiic  bifhop  of 
Rome. 

"  PETCRS,  Father^  a  Jefiut,  *vas  confcfl<| 
counfcUor  to  James  11.  king  of  England* 
prince  d^miffed  him  in  t688,  becauCc  he  wa| 
fidered  as  the  author  of  thofe -troubles  in  1 
the  kingdom  was  then  involved.  \ 

(i,  1.)  Peter,  St.  %  towns  of  AtiftHa-,  iJ 
miles  E.  of  'Steyri  a.  twelve  miks  WSl 
•Freuftadt.  ' 

(3—5,)  Peter,  St,  3  towns  of  Germany i 
Tia ;  viz.  i.  four  miles  S£.  of  Landfperg^ 
three  miles  WKI 
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promontory  between  the  above  town  and  the  fca-;  '  miles  W.  of  Cilley;   3. 
'which  gives  name  to  the  town  and  parifli.    It  is    Windifch  Weiftritz. 
<uppofcd  to  be  the  Taj^calon^  or   t«i^x«»,  or 
T«<^«x«»  ««^«f,  of  Ptolemy. 

(4*.)  Peterhead  Bay,  a  "bay  on  the  coaft  of 
Aberdeen,  formed  by  the  above  town  and  pro- 
inontonr.  ^t  affords  a  voy  fafe  anchorage  for 
ibips  of  any  burden,  in  all  ftrong  gales  from  the 
W.  WNW.  or  WSW. 

PETERHOFF,  a  town  in  Ruffia,  about  20 
tnilcsirom  Peterfburg,  diftinguiihcd  for  its  palace 


(i.)  PE7'ERSBtJRG,  or  St  PetersbC 
tiity  of -Ruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ingria, 
pital  of  the  whole  empire.  It  was  fburt 
'1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  who<e  ambi< 
\^as  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic ;  for  whid 
fon  he  determined  to  found  a  city  which  I 
T)ecome  the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  W 
inintons.  Thcfpot  be  pitched  upon  was  t 
fenny,  uncultivated  ifland,  formed  by  the  \ 
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ite?  of  the  X<ra,  before  thty  fall  into  the  gulph 
¥ifm\  d  In  the  fummcr  this  iiland  was  cover* 
od  ffita  muj  ^  aiid  in  winter  br<:ame  a  frozen 
i^Ar  rcwLTctl  airaoft  inacceiiiblc  by  t1p<fary  fo- 
lio^ deep  rauralfei,  the  haunts  of  bears, 
^  £hi  o(  ncr  fevag  e  animal  s .  Having  taken 
t  of  Natlebourg,  and  tlw  town  of  Neifch- 
I  ;o;,  Peter  alicmblcd  in  Ingria  above 
►  Bitn,  Hu!li«ia&,.  Tartars^  Coilacks,  Livo- 
^atid  otlicrs,  even  from  iLe  moll  diiUnt  parts 
ilODpirc,  ami  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  cl- 
od fonifa«ations»  M^iith  were  finiOicd  in  4 
tfii^almofi  in  debits  of  nature,  lie  was  o- 
llMopen  ways  through  forellsr  drain  bogs, 
tdjfits,  and  lay  caufewaya,  bctbre  he  could 
i  the  new  city.  The  w  orJcmen  were  ill  pro- 
imth  nccellary  tools  and  ijnpl«mcnts».  iuch 
►  pick-a3u:s,  fljovcis,  planks*  and  whecl- 
ir  they  were  evciv  obliged  to  fttch  the 
\kom  1  great  diftancc  in  the  Ikiita  of  their 
,  or  in  little  bags  made  of  old  mats  and 
I  together.  They  had  neither  huts  nor 
I  lliclter  them  ftrom  the  I'cverity  of  th« 
bihe  country ,»  which  had  been  defolated 
" ".  mSt  accommodate  fiich  a  multitude 
itoons ;  and  the  fupplies  by  tlie  lake  La- 
t  dften  retarded  by  coiTtraiy  wiads.  In 
of  thefc  hardiliips,  above  100,000 
l»t  iaij  to  have  perilhed ;  neverthelefs  the 
cd  with  iucrtdible  vigour  and  expe- 
^«bUe  PetcF,  for-  the  fecurily  of  his  work- 
a  great  camp»  in  Iuch  a  manner, 
IkEuitry  continued  in  Finland^  and  his  ca- 
rt; uartered  in  Ingria*  The  buildings  of 
jkrpt  pace  with  the  fortreis,  which  is  the 
mdxhe  town,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
}  and  in  little  more  than  a  year*  above 
iUniks  tt'ere  er^^Hed^  At  preH-nt  there  may 
t  double  that  number  in  Peteciburg,  iho* 
Jot  stem  are  inconAderable.  To  people  this 
iJPcitr  invited  merchants,  artificers,  msclia- 
|iad  teamen,  from  all  the  difl'ercnt  countries 
:  hcdemolifli<^  thetown  of  Nieufchants, 
%bt  hither  not  only  the  materials  of  the 
^  lit  the  inhabitants  themfelvcs.  A  thou- 
cs  were  drawn  from  Mofcow  ^^  he  ob- 
aoboity  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their 
ft  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  fe- 
:  at  Petcdburg,.  iiv  a  much  more  cold  and 
■tkh  climate.  Finally,  refoUing  to  remove 
^th<  trade  of  Archangel,  he  iifued  an  oulon- 
iBkporting,.  that  ail  fuch  merchandife  as 
conveyed  to  Ajchangel,  to  be  fold  to 
ihouid  Qow  be  lent  to  Psteribtirg, 
Itfcey  fliould  pay  no  more  than  the  ufual 
Tiiciie  regulations  have  rcndiired  this  one 
Ifceiull  and  xnoft  llourllhitig  cities  in  £u- 
^Thc  KolTun  boyars  and  nobility  have  built 
pakccs,  and  are  now  reconciled  to 
At  firft  many  houses  were  built 
,■  but  theie  being  fubje(it  to  fudden  cuo- 
the  C:£ar,  in  i7i4>  iPAicd  an  order, 
I  Kw  bou^s  fhould  be  walled  with  biick 
I  »'ith  tiles.-  The  fort  is  an  irregular 
r  wkb  oppofue  baft  KM  IS.  This,  together 
t  ^  itit  of  tlic  fortifications,  waS  in  the 
;  fomcd  of  eirth  only  ;  but  in  the  fequcl 
E  ^d  with  itrocg  walis^.  and  provided 
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w^ith  cafe  mates,  which  are  bomb-proof!    Jn  titer 
curuin  of  the  fort,  on  tly:  right4iand  fide,,  l&  at 
noble  difpenCuy,  well  fupplied  with  excellent  me- 
dicine^   and  enriched  with  a  great  number  o£ 
porcelain  vales  from  China  and  Japan.     The  nioft 
remai'kable  building,  within  the  fiHt  in  tlie  cathe* 
dial,,  built  by  the  dire k5l ion  of  an  Italian  architect, 
Petcr{burg  is  partly  bi.Uton  little  iflands,  Ibme  of 
which  are  conue*iti;d  by  diaw-bridges  ;  and  partial 
on  tJie  continent-     Li  tliti  highcfl  part,   on  the 
bank  v.f  the  Neva,-  the  Czar  fixed  his  habitation^ 
built  of  freeftone,  and  fituated  £b  as  to  command 
a  profpect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.     Here 
hkcwite  is  a  royal  foundcry  ;  together  with  the 
fuperb  houlcs  of  many  noblemen.     On  the  other 
fide  of  a  branch  of  the   Neva  ftands  the  Cz;ur**i- 
fummer  palace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery, 
Fetedburg  is  vay  much  fubjeit  to  dangerous  in* 
undalions.     In  1715,  ail  the  baft  ions  and  draw- 
biidges  wer-e  either  overwhelmed  or  carried  away^ 
The  breadth,,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  tlie  Neva, 
have  rendered  it  extremely  difticult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  join  the  iflands  and  the  continant  by 
bridges.    The  adjacent  country  is  £0  barren,  that 
the  town  muft  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  * 
great  diftance ;.  confequently  they  are  extrerreiy 
dear.  Here  arc  woods  in  plenty,  confiftingofpitiej 
fir,  alder,  birch,,  poplar,  and  elm  ;.  but  the  oak 
and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Cafan. 
Li  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and  hot 
in  the  fummer.     Peter  the  Great  eftabliflTed,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pcterfburg,  manufa*!;lure» 
of  linen,,  paper,    ialtpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder,, 
and  bricks,,  together  with  water-mills  for  fawing 
timber.     He  in  ft  it u ted   a  marine   academy,  and 
obliged  every  confiderable  family  in  Ruifiatofemt 
at  Icaft.  one  fon  or  kinfm.'vu,  between  the  ages  of 
laand  18  to  this  ieminary*    To  crown  his  other 
plans  of  reformation,   he  granted  letters  patent 
for  founding  an  academy,  upoJi  a  very  liberal  en- 
dowment ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  execute 
this  fcheme,-  hi<i  empreii,    who    furvived   him*  ' 
brought  it  to  perfe(ftion.     It  was  modelled  on  tho 
phns  of  the  royal  focitty  iii  London,,  and  the  aca* 
demy  of  Prance.     The  preJi-nt  divifiuns  of  the 
town  are  called,  r.  The  Admiralty  quarter;  2. 
the  Vafiili  Oftrof  or  Jtland ;  :^.  The  Fortiefs  ;  4^, 
The  liland  of  St  Peteriburg  ;  and,  5.  The  various 
fuburbs   of  Livonb,  of  Mofcow,    of  Alexander 
Nevfki^  and  Wiburgh.    The  late  Emprt^fs  did  U\ 
much  for  this  city,  that  ihe  may  not  improptrlY 
be  called  its  fccond  four.drtfs.     lti.s,  nevedhekfr^ 
ftill  an  infant  place,  and,  as  Mr  Wraxhall  obfervcs, 
"  only  an  immenfe  outline^  which  will  require  fu- 
ture empreiles,.  and  almoft  future  ages,  to  com- 
plete."    The  ftrcets  in  general,  lays  Mr  Coxc  are 
broad  and  fpacious;   and  three  of  the  prinripa! 
ones,    wiiich  meet  in  a  point  at  the  Admiralty* 
and  reach  to  the  extremities  of  the  fubu/bs,  arc 
at  kaft  two  miles  in  length.     Mbft  of  them  ait: 
paved  ;  but  a  few  arc  ftill  luficrcd  to  remain  flooi- 
ed  with  planks.     In  feveral  parts  ef  the  metn^po- 
Us,  particulai4y  in  the  Vafiiii  Oftrof,  woo<ien  hou- 
fes  and  habitations,  fcaicely  fuperior  to  commoa 
cottages,  arc  blejided  with  the  public  buildings  ; 
but  this  motley  miKtiu*e  is  far  Id's  common  tliau 
at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  fom.cd  any  idc;i 
of  an  ancicut  Ruflian  city.    The  brick  houfts  arc- 
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ornamented  with  a  white  rtucco,  which  has  led     Weftphalia,  In  the  county  of  Miiden,  6n  ^ 

built  with     Wefcr ;  3  miles  N.  of  Minden,  fays 


fcvcral  travellers  to  fay  that  they  are 
ftone ;  whereas,  unlefs  I  am  greatly  miilaken, 
there  are  only  two  (tone  ftrudurcs  in  all  Peterf- 
burg.  The  one  is  a  palace,  building  by  the  em- 
prcfs  upon  the  banks  of  the.Ncva^  called  the  mar^ 
hie  palace  \  it  is  of  hewn  granite,  with  marble  co- 
lumns and  ornaments ;  the  other  is  the  church  of 
St  Ifaac,  conftrudcd  with  the  fame  materials,  but 
•not  yet  finifhed.  The  manfions  of  th,;  nobility 
arc  many  of  them  vafl  piles  of  building ;  they  are 
fumifhed  with  great  coft',  and  in  tl.e  lame  ele- 
gant ftyle  as  at  Paris  or  London.  They  are  fitu- 
atcd  chiefly  on  the  S.  fi.ie  of  the  Neva,  cither  in 
the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fubjrbs  of  Livo- 
nia  and  Mofcow,  which  are  the  fincrt  parts  of  the 
city."  See  Neva.  Mr  Coxe  calculates  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Pcterfburg,  at  130,000.  An 
cqueftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  I.  in  bronze,  of  a  coloflal 
fize,  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebrat- 
ed French  ftatuary,  was  caft  at  the  expence  of 
Catharine  II.  in  honour  of  her  great  predeceffor. 
Mr  Coxe  gives  a  particular  defcriplion  of  it.  The 
ftatue  was  creded  on  the  ayth  of  Auguft  1781, 
upon  a  pedeftal  of  a  moft  prodigious  magnitude; 
the  ftone  when  landed,  (a  labour  of  6  months)  above  Quebec, 
being  41  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  36  at  the  top,  n  Petkr's  Point, 
thick  and  17  high;  a  bulk  greatly  fui  parting  in 
■weight  the  moft  boafted  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur.  The  weather  is  extremely  changeable 
jn  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  at  times  extreme. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  fervants, 
vrhile  they  are  waiting  for  their  mafters  are  frozen 
to  death.  To  prevent  thcfe  dreadful  accidents, 
great  fires  of  whole  trees,  piled,  one  upon  ano- 
ther, are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
and  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  the  towi>."  Pc- 
terfburg is  300  miles  NF.  of  Stockholm,  •^?5 
KW.  of  Mofcow,  540.  NNF.  of  Warfaw,  ]\s 
NE.  of  Copenhagen,  and  750.  NE.  of  Vienna. 
Lon.  30.  25.  E.  Lat.  59.  16'  23"  N. 

(a.)  Petersburg,  a  province  or  government 
of  Ruffia,  called  alfo  Injrria.     See  Ingria,  In- 

KIANS,  and  ISCHORTZI. 

(3.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Ofnaburg,  one 
mile  S.  of  Ofnaburg. 

(4.)  Petersburg,  a  town  ef  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia,  40  miles  KW.  of  Augufta.  Lon. 
82.  ao.  W.    Lat.  33.55.  N. 

(5.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  feated 
on  the  Kentucky;  12  miles  SE.  of  Frankfort. 

(6.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Pcnnfylvania,  ao 
miles  SW.  of  New  York. 

(7.)  Petersburg,  a  fea-port  town  of  Virginia, 
as  miles  S.  of  Richmond,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Appamatox  river,  la  miles  above  its  junction  with 
James  River,  and  contained -ne.irly  300  houfes  in 
1787.  There  is  no  regularity,  and  very  little  ele- 
gance in  PeteHburg.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  It  has 
a  corporation ;  and  is  feated  on  part  of  3  coun- 
ties. 

PETERSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflla,  in  Sma- 
land ;  a4  miles  E.  of  Konig(berg. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  handfome  town  of  Hamp- 
fhirc  on  the  Loddon  ;  18  miles  NE.  of  Portfmonth, 
and  53  SW.  of  London.  It  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.    Lon.  i.  5.  W.    Lat.  ^i.  5.  N. 

PETERSIIACEN^  a  town    of   Gcrmaity  in 


14  according  to  Cruttwell ;  and  37.  W.  of  Han^ 
ver;  belonging  to  the  K.  of  Prultia.  Lon.o.| 
E.  Lat.  52.  aV.N. 

(i.)  PETERSHAM,  a  finaJl  town  of  Surry,  i 
the  Thames,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Richmond  Hill,  I 
miles  WSW.  of  London. 

(a.)  Petersham,  a  town  of  Maffachufdts, 
miles  W.  of  Hofton. 

PETERSHAUSEN,  a  town  and  princely  abb 
of  Suabia,  founded  A.  D.  980 ;  near  Conftaw 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  branch  of  the  I2I 

PETER'S  Island,  St,  in  the  lake  of  Bicnnt 
the  Helvetic  republic,  remarkable  for  bcin^ow 
the  retreats  of  RouiTeau ;  whence  it  has  aUo^ 
the  name  of  Rousseau's  Island.  It  licfl 
wards  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake,  and  commandi 
delightful  views.  There  is  only  one  farm^ 
on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which  Rori 
was  lodged. 

Petfrskirchen,  a  town  of  Germany,  iff i 
tria  \  5  miles  N.  of  Sonneberg. 

Peter's  Lake,  St,  a  lake  of  N.AmericM 
runs  into  the  St  Laurence.    Its  centre  is  68  1 

a  cape  of   LincolnfljirtI 
miles  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Witham. 

(i.)  Peter's,  St,  a  to>\'n  of  Antigua. 

(a.)  PtTER's,  St,  a  fea  port  town  of  Capf  | 
ton  ;  at  the  S.  end  of  the  illand  ;  on  an  ifthmw 
miles  NE.  of  Point  Touloufe. 

(3.)  Peter's,  St,  oneof  the  Virgin  hijj 

{4.)  Peter's,  St,  a  river  on  the  coall 
bmdor,  12  miles  from  Belleifle. 

(5.)  Peter's,  St,  a  river  of  the  United! 
one  of  the  NW.  branches  of  the  MilTiJippi;i 
it  joins  in  Lon.  94.  22.  V^.  Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

Ph tersthal,  St,  a  town  of  Germanr^J 
late  bifhopric  of  Strafburg ;  6  m.  S.  of  Qppfl 

Petlrswald,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Lc 
ritz  ;  18  miles  NNW.  of  Leitmcritz. 

PETER WARADIN,  or    >  a  fortified  to 

(i.)  PETER-WARDEIN,  S  Sclav()nia,3 
of  the  ftningefb  frontier  places  the  houfe  ofa 
tria  has  againft  the  Turks,  ftated  on  the  V 
between  the  Dravc  and  the  Save.    l^a. 
E.  Lat.  45.  20.  N. 

(2.)  Peter-Wardein,  a  fort  of  Hungai^ 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  oppofitc  the  « 
town. 

*    Petfr-wort.  w./.  [Afcyrrfj.']     \  ^hrX. 


nia  order,  belongirig  to  the  tcti-andria  clai 
plants. 

(i.)  PETIIERTON,  North,  a  town  d 
merfetlhire,  with  a  market  on  Satunlay,  %  1 
NE.  of  Taunton,  and  140  W.  of  Londop. 

(a.)  Pf.therton,  South,  a  town  of  Sotn^ 
(hire,  with  a  m.arket  on  Tucfdav  on  the  Pi 
8  miles  SW'.  of  Ilchefter,  18  S.  by  W.  of  H 
and  113  W.  by  S.  of  Ix)ndon.  Lon.  2.  4 
Lnt.  50I  56.  N. 

Pr-TIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Etruria,  in  th 
ennefc;  8  miles  W.  of  Caflro,  27.  NE.  of  ( 
tcllo,  45  SE.  of  Sienna.  Lon.  11.  42.  E.  Lat 
23.  N. 

PETJLIA.    See  Petelia,  and  Strovo'^i 

P£TI 
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,     PETIN.i,  a  town  of  Naples,    in 

I   tkn. 

\     PETIOLARUS  ciRRHUs.    )    See 

PETIOLATUM  FOLIUM.    J   Glojary, 
[     PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  Ilendcr  (talks  that 
kmn  th^  leaves  of  a  plant. 
PETIOLOS.    Sec  Botany,  Index. 
PETIS  Di  LA  Croix,    Francis,    a    learned 
fed  writer,  who  was  lent  into  Turkey  and 
Mi,  at  the  age  of   i6,  to  leam  the  oriental 
kigw^cs;  and  became  intcq>reter  to  Lewis  XIV. 
fc  whom  he  was  employed  in  various  negociations. 
Hfc  wrote  part  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  Arabic, 
■port  much  eftcemed  in  the  Eaft.    He  died  in 
Jfij.  He  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Vol- 
Heunderftood  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Per- 
6t  Tartarian,  Ethiopian  and  Armenian  langua- 

PETISTAGUIT,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
the  St  Lawrence,  in  Lon.  66.  26.  W.  Lat.co. 
i 

L)  PETIT,  John,  a  do<5tor  of  the  Sorbonne, 

>«Bry  early  gained  a  character  by  his  know- 

P^isd  eloquent  orations,  pronounced  before 

■ferfity  o(^  Paris.     He  was  employed  in  the 

wembally  which  was  fent  from  France  to 

t,  for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  Ichifm  in 

T;  hat  what  chiefly  procured  him  notoriety 

"MS  defence  of  the  murder  of  Lewis  D.  of  Or- 

^only  brother  to  Charles  VL  maintaining  in 

Wicdifputation,  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March 

that  the  murder  was  lawful,  and  that  "  it  is 

"hie  to  employ  fraud,  treafon,  and  every  other 

^Td,  however  bafe,  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant.'* 

^in  1511,  at  Hefdin. 

^PfriT,  John  Lewis,  an  eminent  furgeon, 

t  Paris  in  1674.     He  was  received  mafter  in 

1700 ;  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in 

■t,  that  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for 

tohjs  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain 

>3cd  on  him  to  go  into  that  kingdom.     He 

fttithc  health  of  thofe  princes;  and  they  en- 

••wi  to  detain  him  by  offering  him  great  ad- 

|cs  but  he  chofe  ratl^er  to  retnm  to  France. 

*  received  into  the  academy  of  fcienccs  in 

^ame  director  of  the  royal  academy  of 

T;  made  feveral  important  difcoveries ;  and 

fed  nrw  inltruments  for  the  improvement  of 

*!•   He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.    He  wrote  an 

J^  Trcatiic  on  the  Difcafes  of  the  Bones, 

■^edition  of  which  is  that  of  1723  ;  and  raa- 

f*^  Diflertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 

»yot  Sciences,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sur- 

»/ol  I. 

'tPtTiT,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
**2,  bom  at  Montlu9on,  in  15^9.  By 
^*s  influence  he  became  engineer  to  the 
'  ^  intendant  of  fortifications  ^  and  was 
*o  Jtaly  on  the  king's  bufinefs.  He  wrote 
^  work*  upon  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fub- 
;  rid  died  in  1667. 

^  Petit,  Peter,  M.  D.  a  learned  French 
Bin;  bom  at  Paris,  in  1617.  He  graduated 
^'itpeljcr;  but  preferred  literary  purfuits  to 
^  He  became  preceptor  to  the  fons  of  the 
*3t  I-am^gnon.  He  wrote  many  pieces  in 
■  V'^ih  and  verfe  ;  and  was  deeply  verfcd  in 
^^^^-'XVUPartL 
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Principato     Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  philofophy.    He 
died  in  1687,  aged  fo. 

(5.)  Petit,  Samuel,  a  learned  ,Frenchn\an,  borit 
at  Nifmes,  in  1564.  He  ftudied  at  G.eneva,  where 
he  became  profelfor  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  theo- 
logy. He  publiihed  Legej  Mtica^  Paris,  1615 
and  1633. 

(6.)  *  Petit,  adj,  [French.]  Small ;  inconfi- 
derable. — By  what  fmall  petit  hints  does  the  mind 
recover  a  vaniihing  notion  ?  South,  ^  , 

(7.J  Petite  Guerre  denotes  the  operations 
of  detached  parties,  and  the  war  of  polls.  Sec 
War,  Pan  III. 

(8.)  Petit  Port,  a  town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland.' 

^9.)  Petit  Port,  a  toi^'n  on  the  coaft  of  Peru. 

(10.)  Petit  Sergeanty.    See  Sergeanty. 

(11.)  Petit  Terre,  one  of  the  Caribbce  i Hands 
near  Defeatla.    Lon.  61.  11.  W.  Lat.  i6. 14.  N. 

(12.)  Petit  Treason.    See  Treason. 

Petit-Codiac,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  a  communi- 
cation with  St  John's  River. 

Petit-Ouaves,  a  town,  jurifdi^ion  and  bay, 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  S.  pe'ninfula  of  Hifpaniola, 
near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Leogane.  It  appears 
to  be  the  famd  with  Little  Goave.  See  Ooave, 
N"*  2.     Lon.  72.  2?.  W.  I^t.  18.  27.  N. 

(i.)  *  PETITION,  n.  /.    [petitio,  Latin.]     i. 

Requeft  ;   intreaty ;   fupphcation  5    prayer, — We 

muft  propofe  unto  all  men  certain  petitions  incident 

and  very  material  in  caufes  of  this  nature.  Hooker, 

My  next  poor  petition 

Js,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  fomc  pity 

Upon  my  wretched  women.  SbaJd. 

— Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition^  and  my 
people  at  my  requeft,  Efther^  vii.  3. — A  houfe  of 
prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people,  i  Mac,  vii. — 
We  muft  fend  up  petitions  and  thoughts  now  and 
then  to  heaven.  Law.  2.  Single  branch  or  article 
of  a  prayer.— 

This  laft  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r.  Drjd. 

(2.)  Petition,  in  law,  is  a  fupphcation  made 
by  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior,  and  efpecially  to  one 
having  juriidicftion,  Jt  is  ufed  for  that  remedy 
which  the  fubjed  hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by 
the  king,  who  hath  a  prerogative  not  to  be  fued 
by  writ :  In  which  fenfe  it  is  either  general.  That 
the  king  do  him  right ;  whereupon  follows  a  ge- 
neral indorfement  upon  the  fame,  Let  right  be  done 
the  party :  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when  the  conclufion 
and  indorfement  are  fpecial  for  this  or  that  to  be 
done,  &c.  By  ftatute,  the  foliciting,  labouring, 
or  procuring  the  putting  the  hands  or  confcnt  of 
above  20  perfons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or 
either  houlc  of  parliament,  for  alterations  in  church 
or  ftate,  unlefs  by  aflent  of  three  or  more  juftices 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  a  majority  of  the 
grand  jury  at  the  aflizes  or  feffions,  &c.  and  re- 
pairing to  the  king,  or  parliament  to  deliver  fuch 
petition  with  abo^e  the  number  of  ten  perfons,  is 
fubje<ft  to  a  fine  of  100 1.  and  three  months  impri- 
fonment,  being  proved  by  two  witneflcs  within  fix 
months,  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  or  at  the  aflizes, 
&c.  Ajid  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute  be 
obferved,  care  muft  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the  - 
king  contain  noting  which  may  be  interpreted  to 
Mm  refVit* 
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l&cSeft  on  the  adminiftrition  ;  for  if  they  do,  it 
may  come  under  the  dw.  nomination  of  a  libel :  and 
It  if*  remarkable,  that  the  petition  of  the  city  of 
Xxmdon  for  the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deem- 
ed libeUousi  becaufe  it  fuf  gcfted  that  the  king's 
dill'ol\'iji^  a  late  parUa»)ent  was  an  obftruiflion  of 
iuftice }  alfo  the  petition  of  the  feven  bifhops,  fcnt 
to  the  Tower  by  James  II.  was  called  a  lihel,  &c. 
To  fubfcribc  a  petition  to  the  kinp,  tofrightin 
f>im  tntQ  a  change  of  bh  meqfuresy  inttmrntifig,  that 
if  it  be  denied  mcw^  thoufandj  ofhh  fiibjeSi  <imli  be 
fiifeontenUd$  &c.  is  included  among  the  contempts 
^ainft  the  king's  perfon  and  government,  tending 
lo  weaken  the  &mff,  ^d  is  p^tntifaabic  by  tine  and 
Jmprifotiment. 

*  X^  Petition,  nf.  a,  [from  thp  noun.]  To 
folipit  5  to  fttppitcate. — 

You  liave  petstionU  al)  the  gods 
For  rey  profperity.  Sbak. 

— The  TBko^hct  peiitiontd  her  goddess  to  beftow  u- 
pon  them  the  grealeft  gift  that  could  be  given. 
Jddijon. 

*  PETITIOJSTARILY.  ad^.  [from  petkionarj,] 
3y  way  of  begging  the  queUion. — This  doth  but 
petkknariij  infer  a  dextrality  in  the  heaienir. 
firown, 

*  PETITIONARY. aJJ.  [from petition,]  i.  Sup- 
plicatory ;  'coming  with  petitions.^ — 

Pardon  \hy  fctitisnary  count rynen.  Sbak. 
It  i6  our  hz^  petitiotmry  breath 
That  blgws  'cm  to  this  greatnefs.  Ben  Jonftin, 
a.  Containing  petitions  or  rcqucfts.— /'^/ifiowwrr 
prayer  bclongeth  only  to  fuch  rs  are  in  themfeivcs 
impotent.  }haker, — I  return  only  yes  tr  no  to 
Queftionary  and  i>//i;«wwrr  epiftlcs.  .Sw//*/.    ., 

*  PETITIONER.  nJ.lirompetUion.]  One  who 
offers  a  petition. — VVben  you  have  received  the 
petitions,  and  it  will  pieafe  the  peiiiioners  well  to 
deliver  them  into  your  hand.  JBa^on.—Vihtit  plea- 
furecan  it,bc  tobe  eHCUi^>beied  with  dependences, 
thronged  and  furroundcd  with  tetiikmerj  ?  South* 
— Their  prayers  arc  lo  the  reproach  of  the  peti- 
tioners. VEfiranre. — 

Tears,  the  CWBoh  petitioners  of  grief.  Dryd^i. 
^The  Romap  matrpns  prefented  a  petition  to  the 
f.ithcrs;  this  raifed  fo  m^ch  raillery  upon  the^r^ 
ptiaxer4f  that  the  ladies  never  again  offered  to 
ilircft  the  lawgivers  of  their  country.  Addifon. 

PETITIO  suNCipii,  in  logic,  the  taking  a 
thing  for  true,  and  drawing  conclufions  from  it  as 
fuch,  when  it  i3  really  falfe ;  or  at  leaft  wants  to 
be.  proved  before  any  infextnces;  can  be  drkwo 
fri^m  it. 

(x.)  *  PETITORY,  adj,  {petitoriomy  Lat.  peti- 
iuWe^  Fr.]  Petitioning;  claiofiing  thcproperty  (^ 
aijy  thing.  Ainfiuortb. 

[%.)  Petitory  ACTION,  in  Scots  law.  Sec 
'L^yn^  P^rtUU  Cbap,m.SeS.h 

PETITOT,  John,  a  curious  painter  in  enamel, 
born  ^  Geneva  in  1609.  He 'Arrived  to  a  degree 
61"  perfw^aion  that  may  almoti  be  accounted  i.iimi- 
table.  He  however,  only  painted  the  heads;  and 
1)  inii)(  of  the  figures  :  the  hair,  grounds,  and  dra« 
t»iry,  b-!ing  executed  by  Eorditr  his  brother-in- 
law.  Thefe  two  artifts  had  the  credit  of  labour-^ 
iiig  together  fur  jo  yckrs,  in  thegreateft  harmony.' 
ile  painitrd  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  bis  fa- 
fiiiiy.    He  then  went  to  Piaria,  where  he  was  h^^hV 
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ly  favoured  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  acquiitd  an  am* 
pie  fortune.     Being  a  Proteftant,  the  rtvocatiou 
of  the  edi<5t  of  Najites  obbged  himtotttirttoGc. 
neva ;  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Vcray  m  BcTD,h< 
pafltrd  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence.  H« 
died  in  169 1 ;  aird  had  17  childrco ;  of  whom  oin 
took  to  painting,  and  fettled  at  London,  >^ hi 
he  gained  reputation  ;  but  was  muih  inferior 
his  fathei*,    Petitot  may  be  calltd  the  immtor 
painting  portraits  in  Enamel,    He  made  ufe 
gold  and  Tiiver  plates,  a«xd  ieldom  enaroditd 
copper.    Hi«  price  was  ao  louises  a  bead, 
be  focn  railed  to  40. 

PETITPIERRE,  Fcrdioand  OHver,  an 
Proteftant  French  divine,  who  flouritbcd 
the  t)eginn!Og  of  the  iSth  century.  He  wm 
nifter  of  a  church  in  Chaux  De  Fond,  andpul 
ed  a  work  entitled,  X^^gbts  on  the  divine 
nefi  ;  diyfded  Into  3  chapters,  containing  tbc 
tiition,  Prooiis,  and  Conftqucnces,  cf  the  it 
goodnefs  of  God.  This  work  has  gone  thi 
many  editions,  and  has  beep  tranlUted  into 
lilh  and  other  language?.  But  ouc  of  the 
tenets  included  in  it,  being,  that  the  Stale 
tore  puniUiment-,  (which,  however,  he  plao^ 
a  n>oft  terrific  point  of  vir  w,)  is  not  ete rwl,  l 
that  all  men  will  b^  tinaily  happy,  be  vai 
prohibited  from  preaching,  and  afterwards  di 
fed.  A  tranflation  of  this  work  wis  publifiw 
BdinWiiTgh  in  1799,  x^^^^^- 

VETIVER,  James,  P.  R.  S.  an  cmineat  £« 
botanift,  contemporary  with  Phikeoet.    Ht 
bred  an  apothecary  with  Mr  Feithim,  of  ft' 
tholomew's  hofpital-     He  fettled  in  Al< 
Street,and  became  apothecary  to  the  ChailcT't 
He  made  a  colle<5lion  io  natural  hiCtory;  fo 
a^le,  that  Sir  Hans  Stoane  offered  him  L4M 
it  before  bis  death,  and  purchafcd  it  alter* 
He  waselci^ed  F.  R.  S.and  affifted  Ray  intJ 
tol.  of  his  Biflory  ofPlantu    He  engaged  th 
tains  and  furgcons  of  ibips  to  bring  him 
ipecimens  of  foreign  plants  j  and  enabled  tl 
£ele<ft  proper  objeAs  by  printed  directions. 
wrote  I .  Mrtfai  Peti%rri^fn  centvria  decent  ;  I^ 
1703  ;  8vo.  1.  Cazvphji^H  Nat^rx  et  artui 
d£s  decern :  fol.  1 702  ;  with  xoo  plates.    3.  Jl 
aloguc  of  Mr  Ray's  Engiifh  Herbal,  fol.  17I 
17x5.    4.  Many  fmall  trarts  enumerated  ii 
Pultney's  book.    5.  Many  papers  in  the  ri 
Tranf.     6.  Plant  a  ratio  r^j  CbtneJifeSy  Madr^ 
nte  et  Africans y  8cc,  in  Ray's  ^d  Vol.    His  «i 
were  reprinted  in  1 764  in  a  vols.  fol.  and  oneJ 
He  died  aoth  April   1718;  aud  his  fiincrsl 
honoured  by  the  literati.  ^ 

PETIiTERIA,  in  botany,  Quimit  Hen<iM^ 
genus  of  the  tctragynia  order,  belonging  to 
hexandria  claf6  of  piants:  artd  in  the  natural 
thod  ranlyag  under  the  12th  order,  Bt^ori 
The  caiyi^  is  tctrapbyllous;  there  is  no  cok 
and  but  one  leed,  with  reBexed  awns  at  thel 

PETKUM,  a  town  of  Grrroany,  in  Eaft  ?i 
land,  %  lailen  SE.  ofEmbden. 

(i.)*P£TOUNE  HoTUM,  a  town  of  Chi 
Tartary,  in  Kirin  Oiila ;  485  miles  H^.  <rf 
king.   Lon.  14a.  20.  E.  Ferro.   L.at.45. 15.  Ij 

(2.)Petoune  Kiamen,  a  port  of  Chinciir* 
tary ;  9  in-ks  N\V.  of  Petonne  Hotun. 
.  (i.)  PETiM,  a  town  of  Greece,  on  the  c 
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(/  Ittyrkaa,  nor  Dyrrhachium  and  the  month     pril  134X 
(/ihtPanyafus.    C^jf,  Luctan, 

(i.)Fetra,  a  town  of  MsBtlica,  a  diPiriift  of 
Tltnce,  lying  towards  Macedonia ;  but  in  what 
ptft  of  MactiiiHia  Livy  docs  not  fay. 

(>)p£TRA,  PcT&AA,  or  PiTRiNA,  (z^^/ being 
Bkrftood)  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  SW.  of 
If^um;  oow  calltfd  Petraqlia.  C/uwriuSt 
hi.Sil.Jt0L 

(4— 7.)PfTiA  was  aifo  the  name  of  4  other  an- 
BcBt  towns ;  rir.  j.  in  F^ieria  in  Mactrdon :  {Liv, 
ft.)  ».  near  Dyrrhachium.    {Lucun,  Cj/.)   3.  in 
|fa:  and  4.  near  Corinth. 
(I.jPetra,  a  town  in  the  iflc  of  Metclin. 
iflPiTiA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  iu  Mazara;  %  m. 
"""'.of  Girgendi. 

iia)?ETRA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  in- 
jthciea;  13  miles  N£.  of  Bova. 
.)P£TRA  Jecktaejlj  a  town  of  the  Amale- 
near  the  Adfccnfas  Scorpionift,  and  th^ 
<rf  Siilt  in  the  S.  of  Juc^aea  :  afterwards  in 
on  of  the  E'Homitcs,  after  dcftroying 
kites,  a  Kings  xiv.  Judg.  i. 
Petra  ReceM,  or  Rekem,  fo.  called 
Itkrm  king  of  the  Midianites,  ftain  by  the 
;  (Num.  xxxi.)  a  town  of  Arabia,  former- 
Arte^  or  Petrax  the  capital  of  Arabia 
\J<ifcpbiu.)  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Lon.  f>6, 
tbe  Fortunate  I  (lands,  and  Lit.  30.  30. 
s  io  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  parallel  of 
and  a6  miles,  more  or  lt{p>  fi*om  its 
10  the  £.-  Jcilephus  lays,  that  the  monn- 
vbich  Aaron  died  ftood  near  Petra  5  which 
calls  the  capital  of  the  Nabatxi ;  at  the 
'  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Je- 
This  Pctra  fccm«<  to  be  the  Seiet  of  Ifaiah 
wd  xHL  I f i  froai  the  Hebfcw  name,  /V/ra a 
Btttfome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  tiian 
t  of  the  Macedonians. 
JLS!.  See  Mineralogy, />arriI.Ci&<^.IL 
ilEA.  See  Petra,  N*  3. 
TRAflTTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
Citra;  5  milts  £SE.  of  Cofcnza. 
TRAGUA,  a  town  of  Sicily-    Sec  Petra, 

IICH,   Francis,   a    celebrated    Italian 

fcbom  at  Arezzo  in  1304-    He  ftudied  gi5am- 

kttctoric,  and  philofophy,  4  ye.irs  at  par- 

^  *;  whence  he  went  to  Montpelier^  where  he 

1  the  law.    His  father  and  mother  dying  of 

[pap»e  at  Avignon,  he  returned  to  that  city 

^  w  years  of  age  to  kttle  his  domcftic  affairs, 

Iparchafcd  a  country  houfe  in  a  very  folitary 

|i?rctablc  fituation,  called  rauclufe ;  where  he 

|ti»  the  beautiful  Laura,  with  whom  he  fell 

» and  whom  he  has  immortal-fed  in  his 

He  irarelled  into  France,  the  Nethcr- 

*  and  Germany  9  and  at  his  rctm-n  to  Avig- 

Pwttrcd  into  the  fervicc  of  Pope  John  XXIi; 

Ifoploycd  him   in  feveral  important  affairs. 

■•^  cxpe ded  fome  confiderabie  pofts ;  but 

5  (l)(appoimed,  he  applied  himfeif  entirely  to 

"Ti  '"  which  he  met  ivith  fuch  applaufe, 

I "«  the  (ame  day  he  received  letters  from 

■^aiKi  Pirif  inviting  him  to  receive  the  poetic 

^   He  pTtferrcd  Rome,  and  received  that 

&  from  t^  (enatc  and  people  on  the  Sth  A* 
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His  love  of  folitudc  at  length  inJild^ 
him  to  return  to  Vauclufe;  but,  after  the  deatb 
of  the  beautiful  Laura,  ^P^ovencc  became  infup- 
portablc  to  him,,  and  he.  returned  to  Italy  in  1352  % 
when,  being  at  Milan  daleas  Viceconti  m^t  hiai 
counfellor  of  ftate.  Petrarch  fpent  almoli  all  the 
feft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  frt»m  the  diffe- 
rent cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Par- 
mi  j  and  canon  of  Padiia ;  but  never  received  th^ 
order  of  pric#hood.  All  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  his  time  gave  him  piiblic , marks  of  their 
cfteem ;  and  while  he  lived  at  ArcqUa,  3  miles 
from  Padua,  the  Florentines  fent  Boccace  to  hint 
with  letters,  inviting  him  to  Florence,  and  inform^ 
ing  hiiD,  that  they  reftorcd  t(}  him'  all  the  eftatd 
of  which  his  father  and  mother  had  been  deprive 
cd  during  the  d:f1bnfions  between  the  Guelpha 
and  Gibeiines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arc-* 
qua,  in  1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have 
rendered!  his  memory  immortal ;  printed  in  4  vo- 
lumes folio.  His  life  has  been  written  by  fcveral 
authors  ;  particularly  by  Mrs  Sufanna  Dobfon,  id 
a  vols.  ?vo. 

PETRA'STRUMIA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Prini 
cipato  Ultra ;  9  miles  Si  of  Beneveuto. 

PETRATSCHEN,  a  towrn  of  Pmfiian  Lithiia- 
nia,  4  miles  WSW".  of  Uagnitz. 

(i.)  *  PETRE.  w /  (from;>rtr/t,  a ifone.]  Nitfc  5 
fait  pctre.  See  Ni tr  e, — Powder  made  of  impure 
and  grcAfy petre,  hath  but  a  weak  enr)if}ion,and  gives 
but  a  faint  report;  Broimt. — The  vefTel  was  firfl  well 
nealed  to  prevent^cracking,  and  cohered  to  prevent 
the  falling  in  of  any  thing,  that  might  tlnfrafonabiy 
kindle  the  fetre.  i?b>/^'.— Nitre,  when  it  is  id 
its  native  (late,  is  called  peti^tzMf  when  refined 
falt-/'e/rA  H^oo£koardi 

(2.)  Petre,  or  Saltpetre,  in  chcmiftry.  %zt 
Chemistry,  IrnUxt  and  Nitr£. 

PETREA,  in  bouhy,  a  genus  of  the  angi(ifper-« 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  o^ 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,-  Perfontttit,  The  calyx  is  quin-t 
quepartite,  very  large,  and  coloured  ;  the  corolla 
rotaceous ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  and  fitliated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  5  the  feeds  folttary^ 
There  is  only  one  IjJecies,  a  native  of  New  Spaiu^ 
It  rifes  to  ij  or  16  feet,  with  a  woody  ftalk  co-» 
v;ircd  with  Rrey  bark,  fending  out  feveral  long 
branches.  Thele  have  a  whiter  bark  than  the; 
ftem,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaVei  at  each  joints 
whichj  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bfancheSf  ard 
placed  by  three  round  them  ;  but  higher  iip,  they 
are  rough,  and  have  a  rQ\i%)\  furfacc.  The  floww 
ers  are  produced  at  the  end«  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  bunches  9  or  10  inches  long,  each  ilower 
ftanding  on  a  (lender  Hower-Halk  about  an  inch 
long :  the  empalcmcnt  of  the  flower  is  compofed 
of  5  narrow  obtufe  leaves  about  mi  inch  long, 
which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  much  more 
confpicuous  than  tht  petals  which  are  trhite,  and 
not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  cmpaleracnt. 
The  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from 
the  places  where  they  are  natives,  and  of  which 
very  few  arc  good.  The  fci'ds  muft  be  fown  in 
a  pood  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  come  upy 
they  fhould  aM  be  planted  in  a  fcparate  fmall  pot 
f  lied  with  l:ght  loamy  enrth,  and  plunged  into  ^ 
M  m  9  boi^ 
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fiot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  fliould  after-    kind, 
wards  conftantly  ren^ain. 

PETREL,  «./.   SeePROCELLARiAjl^ianda. 

(i.)  PETRELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Molile; 
II  miles  E.  of  Molife. 

(i.)Petrella,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania ;  26  miles  SE.  of  Durazzo. 

*  PETRESCENT.  adj,  {pttr^cem,  Lat.]  Grow- 
hip  (lone;  becoming  ftoiie. — A  cave,  from  whofe, 
arched  roof  there  droppeddown  a  ^eir^^w^  liquor. 
hoyle. 

PETRI,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft. 

PETRICOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim ; 
9  milrs  S.  of  Chrudim. 

PETRIDT  A,  in  the  old  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  a 
genus  of  fcrupi,  of  a  plain,  uniform  texture ;  of 
no  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulating  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  pebbles. 

(i.)* PETRIFACTION. «./.  \iKi^mpetr\fio,  Lat.] 
I.  The  adl  of  turning  to  ftone ;  the  ftate  of  being 
turned  to  (tone.— Its  concretive  fpirit  has  the 
feeds  of  petrifaSion  and  gorgon  within  itfelf. 
Brofwn,  a.  That  which  is  made  ftone. — Beautiful 
iheils,  pctrifadionAy  ores,  minerals,  (tones,  and.o- 
ther  natural  curiolities.  Cheyne, 

(a.)  Petrifaction,  in  phyfiolqgy,  denotes  the 
converfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubftances, 
principally  animal  or  vegetable,  into  (lone.  Thefe 
bodies  arc  more  or  Icfs  altered  from  their  original 
itate,  according  to  the  different  fubftances  they 
have  lain  buried  among  in  the  earth;  fome  of 
them  having  fuffcred  very  little  change,  and  others 
being  fo  highly  impregnated  with  cryftalline,  fpar- 
Ty,  pyritical,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  as  to 
appear  mere  mafJes  of  ftone,  or  lumps  of  the 
matter  of  the  common  pyrites ;  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally of  the  external  d'mienfions,  and  retain 
more  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  bodies 
into  the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  fubftances  thus  found  petritied 
arc  chiefly  (ca-fhells ;  the  teeth,  bony  palate?,  and 
bones,  of  fi(h;  the  bones  of  land-animals,  &c. 
Thefe  arc  found  Tarioufly  altered,  by  the  infinu- 
ation  of  ftony  and  mineral  matter  into  their  pores; 
and  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  them  is  now  wholly 
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The  calcareous  kinds  of  earth,  howe* 
ver,  by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any  a- 
cid,  muft  contribute  very  much  to  the  procelf 
of  petrif^iftion,   as  they  are  capable  of  a  great 
degree   of  hardnefs  by  means  of  being  joioi ' 
with  (ixed  air,  on  which  depends  the  foUdity 
our  common  cement  or  mortar  u(td  io  buiidii 
houfes.    The  name  pctr'tfaBhm  belongs  only 
bodies  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin ;  and  to 
termine  their  clafs  and  gt  nus,  or  even  fpccics,  il 
is   necefTary  that  their  texture,   their  primiti 
form,  and  in  fome  mtafure  their  organization 
ftill  difcernible,    Thus  we  ought  net  to  place tl 
ftony  kernels,  moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome ' 
or  other  organized  body,  in  the  rank  of 
tions  properly  fo  called. 

(4.)  I^ETRIFACTION,  FORMATION,  CAUSES 

PROGRESS  OF.  Petrifaftiousof  the vegetaWt ' 
dom  are  almoft  all  either  gravelly  or  fiiiceous; 
are  fonnd  in  gullies,  trenches,  &c.  Thoft 
Itrike  fire  with  fteel  art  principally  found  in 
fi(rures ;  thofe  which  ctFervefce  in  acids  are 
rally  of  animal  origin,  and  are  found  in  the 
zontal  beds  of  calcareous  earth,  and  fometi 
beds  of  clay  or  gravel ;  in  which  cafe  the 
of  the  petrifadion  is  different.  As  to  the  fubfc 
ces  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  ieldom  \ 
dergo  any  alteration,  either  with  rcfpcd  to  lip 
or  compofition,  and  they  are  very  rare-  Orgi 
zed  bodies,  in  a  ftate  of  petrifaction,  genefl 
acquire  a  degree  of  (blidity  of  which  they«i 
not  polTefTed  before  they  were  buried  in  the  eart 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  folly  as  hard  ai.1 
ftones  or  matrices  in  which  they  arc  envelop 
When  the  ftones  arc  broken,  the  fragmcntl 
petrifadtions  are  eafily  found,  and  cafily  diftiogii 
ed.  There  are  fome  organized  bodies,  howw 
fo  changed  by  petrifadion,  as  to  render  it  im| 
fible  to  difcover  their  origin.  That  there  isafl 
ter  more  or  lefs  agitated,  and  adapted  for  p 
trating  bodies,  which  crumbles  and  feparatest 
parts,  draws  them  along  with  it,  and  dif{k 
them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which  furrott 
them,  is  a  fad  of  which  nobody  feems  to  cd 
tain  any  doubt.     Indeed  we  fee  almoft  every  J 


gone,  there  being  only  ftony,  iparry,  or  other  mi-     ftance,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  infeofibly  confm 


ncral  matter  remaiining  in  their  (hape  and  form. 

(3.)  Petrifaction,  discoveries  respect^ 
fNC.  Refpcdinp  the  manner  in  which  petrifac- 
tion is  accomplilhed,  we  know  little.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many  philofophers,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  proceffes  of  nature ;  and  accordingly 
fuch  places  as  afforded  a  view  of  it,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  great  curiofities.  However,  it  is 
now  difcovered,  that  pctrifaiftion  is  exceedingly 
common  ;  and  that  every  kind  of  water  carries  in 
k  fome  earthy  particles,  which  being  precipitated 
from  it,  become  ftone  of  a  greater  or  lefl'er  de- 
gree of  hardnefs ;  and  this  quality  is  moft  remark- 
able in  thofe  waters,  which  are  much  impregnated 
with  felcnitic  matter.  Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been 
found  by  fome  obfervations  of  a  pctrifadion  in 
Eaft  Lothian,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the 
proccfs :  and  this  it  may  do  by  its  precipitation 
of  any  aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  di^ 
lolved  m  the  water  by  means  of  an  acid;  for 
iron  has  the  property  of  precipitating  this  earthy 
though    it    cannot    precipitate    the    calcareous 


diminifh  in  bulk,  and  at  laft,  in  the  lapfeoftil 
vanifh  and  difappear.  A  petrified  fubftatt 
ftridtly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  more  than  the  iki 
ton,  or  perhaps  image  of  a  body  which  has  o< 
had  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  combiB 
with  fome  mineral.  Thus  petrified  wood  is  fl 
hi  that  ftate  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  cd 
pound  or  mafs  of  wood  having  been  dcftroyed^ 
local  caufes,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  I 
fandy  fubftances,  diluted  and  extremely  miJMI 
which  the  waters  furrounding  them  had  dcpofil 
while  they  thcmlelves  evaporated.  Thefc  eaii 
fubftances,  being  then  moulded  in  the  (kdeti 
will  be  more  or  lefs  inthirated,  and  will  appea 
have  its  figure,  its  ftrudure,  its  (ize,  in  a  wfl 
the  fame  general  chara^ftcrs,  the  fame  fpecific 
tnbutes,  and  thd  fame  individual  dilfcrcDfl 
Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  veftige  of  lipneu 
matter  appears  to  exift.  We  know  that  conua 
wood  is  a  body  in  which  the  volume  of  folid  pa 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores.  Whj 
wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific  ^m 
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atmuelfdiTidcdand  fometiines  coloured,  infi- 
floite  tbemiclfes  into  its  pores  and  fill  them  up. 
Bcff  fluids  arc  afterwards  moulded  and  conden- 
fod.  The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofed 
•dmiuccd  into  powder,  which  is  expelled  with- 
m  the  mzk  by  aqueous  filtrations.    In  this  man- 
B,  the  pUcci  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
ir wood  arc  now  left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores, 
ffi  operation  of  nature  produces  no  apparent 
dfceDcc  cither  of  the  fize  or  of  the  (hape ;  but 
Ivxafions  both  at  the  furface  and  in  the  indde, 
tgc  of  fubftancc,  and  the  ligneous  texture  is 
* ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  which  was  pore  in* 
Mtnial  wood,  becomes  folid  in  that  which  is 
and  that  Which  was  folid  or  full  in  the 
tUtf  beconnes  porous  m  the  fecond.    In  this 
'jiiys  M,  Mufard,  petrified  wood  is  much  lefs 
ttded  in  pores  than  folid  parts,  and  at  the  fame 
^s  a  body  much  more  denfe  and  heavy 
tbe  firft.    As  the  pores  communicate  from 
crcomfci^nce  to  the  centre,  the  pctrifaAion 
to  begin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the 
■ncc  of  the  organic  body  fubjeAed  to 
of  the  iapidific  fhiids.    Such  is  the  ori- 
ifpetrifadions.    They  are  organized  bodies 
hi»c  undergone  changes  at  the  bottom  of 
fa  or  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  which 
^bcfa  buried  by  various  accidents  at  different 
b  under  the  ground.  To  underftand  proper- 
detail  of  the  formation  of  petrified  bodies, 
jKeffary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
nt  parts.    Let  us  take  wood  for  an  ex- 
Wood  18  partly  folid  and  partly  porous. 
'  parts  confiil  of  a  fubftance,  hard,  lig- 
ffld  compad,  which  forms  the  fupport  of 
ible;  the  porous  parts  confift  of  vcflels 
k^fticcs  which  run  vertically  and  horizontal- 
'  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  ferve  for 
iSJng  air,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.    Among 
'tffelsjthc  trachix  which  rife  in  spiral  forms, 
rtich  contain  only  air,  are  cafily  diftinguilh- 
TVcflitidric  vellcis,  fome  of  which  contain 
and  others  the  fitccus  firopriuj,  are  full  on- 
f»f  the  hfe  of  the  vegetable.   After  its  death 
^orae  vacant  by  the  evaporation  and  ab- 
•  thc  fluids  with  which  they  were  formerly 
All  thefe  vcffels,   whether  afcending  or 
unite  with   one  another,  and  form 
amies  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.    Ac- 
*?  to  Malphigi  and  Duhamel,  the  ligneous 
»t  themielvcs  tubular,  and  atford  a  p^flTage 
JJ»*n  liquors ;  in  (hort,  the  wood  and  bark 
^t'^Jcrfed  with  otriculi  of  different  ibapes 
fefi.    The  augmentation  of  the  trunk  in 
according  to  Malphigi,  is  accomplifhed 
'aniwl  addition  of  a  new  exterior  covering 
B  and  of  trachi^e.  \  Others  think  that  a 
**nc  layer  of  fap»vrooi  is  every  year  hard- 
I  »hilft  a  new  one  is  forming  from  the  bark. 
iHouall  fidesl agreed,  that  the  concentric 
•^jf  wood^rc  dtftm<ft  from  one  another,  be- 
the  point  of  contaft  betwixt  any  two  of 
^^tbe  new  fefTeU,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are 
^'PPatnt  and  perceptible  than  they  arc  in 
W  place. 

5^TMpACTiows,  M.  Brrtrand's  theo- 

*»  TBI  CAtJf  E8  or.    In  order,  fays  M.  Ber- 

)  ia  hit  DiStonnaire  det  FoJftUs^  that  a  body 
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fhould  become  petrified,  it  is  necefTary  that  it  ft^^ 
I.  Capable  of  prcfervation  under  ground :  a.  That 
it  be  (heltered  fi"om  the  air  and  running  water  (the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  prove  that  bodies  which 
have  no  connediion  with  free  air,  preferve  them- 
felves  untouched  and  entire^  3.  That  it  be  fc- 
cured  from  corrofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be 
in  a  place  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids^  ' 
loaded  either  with  metallic  or  ftony  particles  in  a 
ftate  of  dilFolution,  and  which,  without  deftroy- 
mg  the  body,  penetrate  it,  impregnate  it,  and  u- 
nite  with  it,  in  proportion  as  its  parts  are  difiipated 
by  evaporation. 

(o.)  Petrifaction,  M.  Mongez's  theory 
OF.  M.  Mongez  explains  the  petrifa<fbon  of  ve- 
getables as  follows :  In  proportion  to  the  tender- 
nefs  and  bad  quality  of  wood,  it  imbibes  the  great- 
er quantity  of  water;  therefore  this  ibrt  will  un- 
queftionably  petrify  more  eafily  than  that  which 
is  hard.  It  is  thought  that  ali  the  petrified  wood 
fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  been  originally  foft, 
fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.  Suppofe  a  piece  of  wood 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  if  it  be  very  dry,  it  will  fuck 
up  the  moifture  which  furrounds  it  like  a  fpunge. 
This  moifture,  by  penetrating  it,  will  dilate  all 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  trachisr» 
or  air  veflels  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the  lym- 
phatic vcllels  and  thofe  which  contain  the  fuccus 
propriuj,  as  they  are  likewifc  empty.  The  water 
which  forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diftblution  a 
greater  or  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth ;  and  this  earth, 
detached,  and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  redu- 
ced to  fuch  an  attenuated  ftate,  that  it  efcapet 
our  eyes  and  keeps  itfcif  fufpended,  whether  by 
the  medium  of  fixed  air  or  by  the  motion  of  the 
water.  Such  is  the  iapidific  fluid.  Upon  evapo- 
ration, or  the  departure  of  the  menftruum,  this 
earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appears  in  the  form 
of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veflels,  which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  it.  This 
earth  is  there  moulded  with  cxa(5tnef8 :  The  lapfe 
of  time,  the  fimultaneou«  and  partial  attradion  of 
the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another ; 
the  lateral  fu<ftion  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the 
obftrudion  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of 
the  moulded  earth,  become  general;  and  there 
confifts  nothing  but  an  earthy  fubftance  which 
prevents  the  finking  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  H 
the  depofit  is  formed  of  a  matter  141  general  pretty 
pure,  it  prefervcs  a  whiter  and  clearer  colour  than 
the  reft  of  the  wood  ;  and  as  the  concentric  layers 
are  only  perceptible  and  diftind  in  the  wood,  be- 
caufe  the  vcifels  are  there  more  apparent  on  ac- 
count of  their  fize,  the  little  earthy  cylinders,  in 
the  ftate  of  petrified  wood,  muft  be  there  a  little 
larger,  and  confequentiy  muft  reprefent  exa^ly 
the  tunnngs  and  feparations  of  thefc  layers.  At 
the  places  of  the  utriculi,  globules  are  obferved, 
of  which  the  Shapes  arc  as  various  as  the  moulds 
wherein  they  are  formed.  The  anaftomofes  of 
the  proper  and  lymphatic  veflels,  form  befides 
points  of  (upport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fub- 
ftance. With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms 
in  any  bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  the  Iapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating 
thefe  great  cavities,  depofits  there  as  eafily  the 
earthy  fcdmient,  which  is  exa«^ly  moulded  in 
them.    Thcfc  vermiform  cylinders  are  Ionic whpt 
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kfs  tfi  bulk  than  tlie  holes  in  which  they  arc 
foundy  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  more 
ftfined  earth,  and  to  its  drying  up.  Let  any  one 
^eprcfent  to  himfelf  this  colle^ion  of  httie  cylin^ 
derSf  vertical,  horizontal,  inclkied  in  diferciit  di- 
fe<ftioni,  the  (lony  nAaffcs  of  utricuU  and  of  aiiaf^ 
tomoftrs,  and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  fton^ 
fubdance  which  forms  the  ground- work  of  petn- 
fa^ion.  Hitherto  not  a  Bngie  ligneous  part  is  de- 
ftroyed  ;  they  are  all  exi(ting,  but  furrounded  on 
every  fide  with  earthy  depofits;  and  that  body 
^hichy  during  life,  was  compofed  of  folid  and  of 
empty  pans,  is  now  entirely  folid  |  its  deftruAiofi 
and  decompoihioiii  do  not  take  place  tiH  after  the 
formation  of  thtie  httle  depoAts.  In  proportion 
as  the  water  abpdons  them,  it  penetrates  the  li^ 
neons  fubftance,  and  deftroys  it  by  an  infcnftblc 
fermentatioa.  The  woody  hbres  being  decompo- 
fed,  Ibrm  in  tlieir  turn  voids  and  interftices,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  notliing  but  lit^ 
tie  (tony  cylinders.  Bat  in  proportion  as  thefc 
woody  fibies  difappear»  the  furroiinding  moiftur^ 
loaded  with  earth  io  the  (late  of  di(lblution,  does 
not  fait  to  penetrate  the  piece  of  wood,  and  to 
remain  in  its  new  cavities.  The  new  depofit  af- 
fumes  exa^iy  the  form  of  the  decoinFK>ied  fibres; 
it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders  which 
were  formed  in  their  cavities  and  ends  by  incor- 
porating with  them.  We  may  fuppofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  decompofes,  there  is  a  readion 
of  the  ligneous  part  againft  the  lapidiftc  Huid  : 
frbm  this  rea^ion  a  colour  arifes  which  (tains 
more  or  lefs  the  new  depofit ;  and  this  colour  wiU 
make  it  eafily  diitingutlhable  from  that  which  has 
been  laid  in  the  infide  of  the  ve(rcls.  In  all  petri- 
fied wood  this  (hade  is  generally  perceptible.  We 
have  then,  fays  M.  Mongez,  4  diftind  epochs  in 
the  procefs  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece  of 
wood  into  ftone,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  by 
which  (he  fubftitutes  a  ftony  depofit  in  its  pbice : 
,  Perfeft  vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood 


compofed  of  falfd  and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneotts 
fibres,  and  of  veficls.  a.  Wood  having  its  veffeW 
obftru^ed  and  choaked  up  by  an  earthy  depofit, 
while  its  folid  parts  remain  unaltered.  3.  The 
folid  parts  attacked  and  decompofedj  forming 
new  cavities  betwixt  the  ftony  cylinders,  which 
remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.  4*  Tbele  new  cavities  filled  with 
new  depofits,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylin- 
ders, and  compofe  nothing  elfe  but  one  general 
earthy  mafs  rcprefenting  cxadly  the  piece  of  wood. 
Among  thepetrifa^ions  of  vegetables  called  dtndro' 
litesysure  found  parts  of  (hrubs,  ftems,roots,  portior>s 
of  the  trunk,  fomc  fruits,  &c.  We  mu(t  not,  how- 
ever,confound  the  imprc(rron8  of  mo(res,  ferns,  and 
leaves,  nor  incraftations,  with  petrifa^ions.  A- 
mong  the  pctrifa^iotie  of  animals,  we  find  (hells, 
rmftaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fume  worms,  the 
bony  parts  of  fi^es  and  of  amphibious  animals, 
few  or  no  real  infcifts,  rarely  birds  and  qtiadru- 
peds,  together  with  the  bony  portions  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  cornua  ammonia  are  petrified 
ferpents ;  and  with  regard  to  figured  and  acciden* 
tal  bodies,  thefc  arc  iu/uj  natune. 

(7.)  Petritaction,  Nature's  periods  of 
ACCOMPLiSHiKG.    It  is  a  qucftiofl  of  great  im- 
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poilance  among  Baturaliftsy  to  koow  tk  tiq 
which  Nature  employs  in  petrifying  bodies  of  ^ 
ordinary  fize. — It  was  the  wifli  of  theUte  emd 
ror,  that  (bme  means  Q\mAd  be  taken  for  iA 
mining  this  quefiion.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baiti 
dire^or  of  the  cabinet  of  n»turaihi(lorf  of  bisd 
perial  majefty,  and  fome  other  natunlKU,  u 
ieveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making  a  rdcii 
which  mi^bt  throw  (bme  light  tipoa  it  Hit  j 
perial  majefty  being  informed  by  the  usanrflu 
obfervations  of  modem  hrftorians  and  geograpy 
that  certain  pillars  which  ate  advally  (ern^ 
Danube  in  Gervia«  near  Belgrade,  ait  reman 
the  bridge  which  Trajan  conftruiS^cd  over  \M 
ver,  preuimed  that  theie  pillan  hating  beta  1 
ferved  for  fo  many  ages,  bebeved  to  be  yOiii 
and  that  tbey  would  tuniilh  Cmac  ihiitam 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  nature  empidj 
changing  wood  into  ftone.  The  emperor  m 
ing  this  hope  weU  founded,  and  wilhinst^^ 
his  curiofity,  ordered  his  ambaflfador  at  thtl 
of  Conftantioople  to  afl(  permi(fion  to  take  ipi 
the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of  Trajao'fi  to 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  one  of  the  f 
was  accordingly  taken  up ;  from  whidi  it  apj 
ed  that  the  petrifa^ion  had  only  advanced  I 
fourths  of  an  inch  ia  the  fpace  of  1500  | 
There  atc^  however,  certain  waters  in  whiJ 
tranfmutation  is  more  readily  accomplifhedi 
trifadtions  appear  to  be  formed  more  Rot 
earths  that  are  porous  and  in  a  flight  ckgreel 
than  in  water  itfclf.  When  the  foondatitf 
the  city  of  Quebec  m  Canada  wert  dng  up* 
trificd  fafage  was  found  among  the  laft  bf 
which  they  proceeded.  Although  there  % 
idea  of  the  tini^  at  which  this  man  had  btefti 
under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  hi 
ver  and  arrows  were  ftill  well  preltrved.  U 
ging  a  kad  mine  in  Derbyfhire  io  X744»  ^\ 
ikeleton  was  found  among  ftags  horns,  k 
poffible  to  fay  how  many  age*  this  carcji 
lain  there.  In  1695  the  entire  ikeleton  of  1 
phant  was  dug  up  near  Tohna  in  ThiK 
Some  tinfie  before  this  epoch  the  petrified 
ton  of  2  crocodile  was  foitod  in  the  mines  I 
country.  We  might  cite  another  faft  eqtJ 
rious,  which  happened  at  The  beginning  f 
Uft  century.  John  Munte,  curate  of  Slaegl 
Scania,  and  (everal  of  hit  parifbionars,  wift 
procure  f  urf  from  a  drained  fBariby  (oil, 
fome  feet  below  ground,  a[n  eiMire  cart 
ikelctons  of  the  horfes  and  carter,  k  is  pi 
that  there  had  formerly  been  a  lake  iHt  tbst 
and  the  carter  attemptmg  to  pafs  ovd^  en  tl 
had  by  that  means  probably  perffhed.  Iii  fine« 
partly  foflii  and  partly  coaly  has  been  foon 
great  depth,  in  the  ciay  of  which  tile  was 
for  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay,  It  is  but  very 
that  fo(fil  wood  was  difcovered  at  the  de| 
75  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  Iffi  awfd  Vauvie 
Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fand  bitwixt  a  I 
clay  and  pyrites,  amd  water  was  ibund 
lower  than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Lpauotont, 
tor  general  of  the  mines,  fays  {Journal  de 
Mai  1736),  that  in  the  tead-mlne  at  Pontj 
Rennes,  is  a  fifiurC)  perhaps  the  only  one 
kind.    Iq  that  fiifure,  fea*flielk#  rounded 
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pi  ad  entire  bcctfa,  ka^  been  found  240  feet 
^  Thii  beech  was  bid  homonlallf  in  the 
iii&¥M  of  the  fiffure.  It€  bark  was  converted 
ioopynf^f,  the  fap-wood  into  jet>  and  the  cen* 
^  I  ioco  cimJ.  M107  piebes  of  petrified  wood  are 
m  difeimt  dq>artinents  of  France,  and 
irly  m  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  ci-de- 
iSafOf.  In  Cobourg  in  Saxony,  and  in  the 
■I  of  Milfkia,  trees  of  a  confiderable 
\  bate  bceb  taken  firom  the  earth,  which 
(entirdf  changed  into  a  very  fine  agate, 
'\  their  braociKS  and  their  roots.  In  faw* 
[tte,  the  anmial  circles  of  their  growth 
|bcciidilhiigniihed.  Pieces  iuve  been  taken 
^QB  which  it  was  ditindiy  fccn  that  they  had 
IIBMred  by  worms ;  others  bear  vifible  marks 
"  I  hjiclMl.  Id  fine,  pieces  have  been  fouml 
i  weie  petrified  at  one  end,  whiie  the  other 
1  in  the  ftate  of  woo^  fit  for  being 
k  appears  then  that  petrified  wood  is  a 
1  kU  rare  in  nature  tiiian  it  communiy  i- 

(TlIFaCTION,       OBSERTilTIONS        OF 
CtONSTEDT    aKJ>   KiRWAN    RSSPKCT- 

Cronftcdt  has  excluded  petrifactions  firom 

in  the  bodv  of  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy, 

notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.   He  dif- 

ihem  by  the  name  of  Mineraiia  Lar^Hi* 

ileftfles  them  to  be  ^  mineral  bodies  in  the 

animals  or  regetables."    The  moft  re- 

obirmitioot  concerning  them,  accord- 

ir  Kirwan,  who  differs  4n  fome  parti- 

Btaigcz,  are  as  follow,    i.  Thofe 

e  found  on  or  near  the  furface  of 

thofe  of  fiih  deeper;  and  thofe  of 

per  ftilL    Shells  in  fubftance  ave  found 

and  at  conliderable  depths,    a- 

moil  fufceptible  of  petriFa<fHon 

which    moR   refiA   the   putrefadive 

of  whicb  kind  are  ihells,  the  harder 

wood,  &c.(   while  the  fofter  parts  of 

which  eafilf  putrefy,  are  feldom  met 

a  petrified  ftate.     3,  They  are  moft 

found  in  ilrata  of  marl,  chalk/ Hme- 

clay;  firidom  in  fandftone,  ftill  more 

%ypUxm ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  granite, 

or  ichocrL     Sometimes  they  Art  found 

^mil  oret  of  iron,  copper,  and  filver ; 

almoft  always  of  that  kind  oi  earth  or 

which  furrounds  them;  fometimes 

<g2te,  or  cornelian.    4.  They  are  found 

where  tbe  animals  themfclves  could 

»e  exifted.     5.  Thofe  found  in  Sate  or 

'tcomprefled  and  flattened. 

^TailACTlON S,Ca01|STEDT's  ARRANGE^ 

OF.  The  difitrreot  fpccies  of  petrifa^ions, 

^Nr  to  Cronitedtt  are,   I.  Terr^  Larvat^i 

Cnu  bodies  changed  into  a  limy  fubftance, 

loreoua  changes.    Thdc  are,  i.  Loofe  or 

1*  Indurated.     The  former  are  of  a 

oature,  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals ; 

'  filled  with  fulid  limeftone  in  the  fame 

Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a 

Tpar.    All  of  them  are  found  in  France, 

and  other  countries  in  great  plenty.    On 

p:tnfa£tions  Cronftedt  obferves,  that  (hells 

^'^  are  compofed  of  limy  matter  even 

to  ftiU  inhabited  by  their  animidS)  but  they  are 
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daffed  among  the  petrifadtions  as  foon  a^  the  caU 
carous  particles  have  obtained  a  new*  arrange- 
ment ;  for  example,  when  they  have  become  fpar- 
ry ;  filled  with  calcareous  earth  either  hardened 
or  loofe,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  ftrata  of  the 
earth.  *•  Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fofiil  collections  which  are  To  induftrioufly 
made,  often  without  any  regard  to  the  principal 
asd  only  ufe  they  can  be  of,  viz.  that  of  enrich- 
ing zocdogy.  Mineralogifts  are  fatisfied  with  fee- 
ing the  pofiibility  of  the  changes  the  limeftone  un- 
dergoes in  regaitl  to  its  particles ;  and  alfo  with 
receiving  ibme  infight  into  the  alteration  which 
the  earth  has  been  fubje^  to,  from  the  ftate  of  the 
ftrata  which  are  now  found  in  it."  The  calcin- 
ed ihells,  where  the  petrifa^tons  are  of  a  limy  or 
chalky  nature,  anfwer  extremely  well  as  a  manure; 
but  the  indurated  kind  ferve  only  for  making 
grottoes*  Gypfeous  petrifaftions  are  extremely 
rare ;  however,  Chardm  informs  U8,  that  he  had 
feen  a  lizard  inclofed  in  a  ftone  of  that  kind  in 
Perfia.  il.  Lam'tej  or  bodies  changed  into  a  flin- 
tv  fubftance.  Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of 
the  following  fpecies:  i.  Cornelians  iti  form  of 
Dielis  firom  the  river  Tomm  in  Siberia,  a.  Agate 
in  form  of  wood :  a  piece  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
in  the  colledion  of  the  Count  de  Teflin.  3.  Co- 
raUoids  of  white  flint  fMtUfp9ra)  found  in  Swe- 
den. 4.  Wood  of  yellow  flint  found  in  Italy,  in 
Turkey  near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by  the 
waters  of  Lough-neagh  in  Ireland.  III.  Lur^^ 
Argillaeea;  where  the  bodies  appear  to  be  chan- 
ged into  clay.  Thefe  are  found  either  loofe  and 
friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay,  met  with  in  a  certain  col- 
lcd:ion,  with  all  the  marks  of  tbe  root  of  a  tree  u- 
pon  it.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocolla; 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  roots  of  the  poplar  tree 
changed,  and  not  to  confift  of  any  calcareous  fub«> 
ftance.  A  fort  of  foflile  ivory,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties of  clay,  is  faid  likewife  to  be  found  in 
ibme  places.  IV.  Lar*va  Injakta ;  where  the  fub- 
ftances  are  impregnated  with  great  quantities  of 
£ilts.  Human  bodies  have  been  twice  found  im- 
pregnated with  vitriol  of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Fah- 
Um,  in  the  province  of  Dalame  '^.  Sweden.  One 
of  them  was  kept  for  feveral  years  in  a  glafs-cafe, 
but  at  laft  began  to  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces* 
Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  likewife  found  in  wa- 
ter ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol.  They  do 
not  flnme,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  ftrong  fire ; 
neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air.  V.  Bodies  pe- 
netrated by  mineral  inP.ammable  fubftances.  i. 
By  pitrcoal,  fuch  as  wood ;  whence  fome  have 
imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  fubftances  are  fully  fa- 
tnrated  with  the  coaly  matter ;  others  not.  A- 
mong  the  former  Cronftedt  reckons  jet ;  among 
the  latter  the  fubftance  called  mumla  ifegetabUhf 
which  is  of  a  loofe  texture,  refembiing  amber,  ami 
may  be  ufcd  as  fuch.  1.  Thofe  penetrated  by  af- 
phaltum  or  rock-oil.  The  only  example  of  thefe 
given  by  our  author  is  a  kind  of  turf  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Skone  in  Sweden.  The  Egyptian  mum- 
mie?:,  he  obferves,  cannot  have  any  place  amon^ 
this  fpecies,  as  theyare  impregnated  artificially  with 
afphaltum,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what  happens 
naturally  with  the  wood  smd  coaly  matter  in  the 

laft 
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Thofc  impregnated  with  falphur    projeding  ribs   which  form  thcfc  channels  li 
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which  has  dilTolved  iron,  or  with  pyrites^  Human 
bodict),  bivalve  and  univalve  fhcils  and  infcdsy 
have  been  all  found  in  this  l^ate ;  and  the  laft  arc 
found  in  the  alum  ftate  at  Andrarum,  in  the  pro- 
Tincc  of  Skonc  in  Sweden.  VI.  Lat-v^  meialiifira ; 
where  the  bodiet)  are  impregnated  with  metals. 
Thefe  are,  i.  Covered  with  native  filver;  which 
Ik  found  on  the  fvrface  of  fheils  in  England.  %* 
Where  the  metal  is  mmeraltzed  with  copper  and 
Xulphur.  Of  this  kind  is  th;;  Fahietz,  or  grey  fil- 
"ver  ore,  in  the  ihape  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fuppol^ 
^d  to  be  vegetables,  found  in  argihaccous  flate  at 
Frankenberg  and  Tahlttteren  in  Hefle.  3.  Larvo! 
ritpriferaj  where  the  bodies  arc  impregnated  with 
copper.  To  this  fpecies  principally  belong  the 
Turquoife  or  Turkey  ftones,  improperly  fo  called ; 
bemg  ivory  and  bones  of  the  elephant  or  other 
animals  impregnated  with  copper.  See  Tur- 
quoise. At  Simore  in  the  ci-devant  Languedoc, 
there  are  bones  of  animals^ug  up,  which,  during 
calcination,  aflunw  a  blue  colour :  bat  according 
to  Cronftedt  it  is  net  probable  that  thefe  owe 
their  colour  to  copper,  3.  With  mineralifed  cop- 
per. Of  thefe  our  author  gives  two  examples. 
One  is  where  the  copper  is  mineralifed  with  ful- 
phur  and  iron,  forming  a  yellow  marcafitical  ore. 
With  this  fome  (bells  are  impregnated  which  lie 
upon  a  bed  of  4oadftonc  in  Norway.  Other  pe- 
trifadions  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  form  of 
filh  in  differeut  parts  of  Germany.  The  other 
kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful- 
phur  and  filver.  Of  this  Icind  is  the  grey  filver 
^re,  like  ears  of  corn,  found  in  the  flate  quarries 
at  Heflc.  4*  Larv^  ferriftr/e^  with  iron  inform 
of  a  calx,  which  has  aifumed  the  place  or  ihape 
i^i  extraneous  bodies.  Thefe  arc  cither  lopfe  or 
ii)durated.  Of  the  loofe  kind  are  fome  roots  of 
•^•ees  found  at  the  lake  Algelma  in  Finland.  The 
indurated  kinds  are  exempltlied  in  fome  ivood 
found  at  OrbilTan  in  Bohemia.  5.  Where  the  iron 
Ls  mineralized,  as  in  the  pyritaceous  laro^ti  VII. 
Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decompofition, 
or  in  a  way  of  deftry<^ion.  Among  thefe,  our 
author  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which 
ice:  alfo  Cemen*-,  Mortar,  Rock,  Sand,  Sb,- 
LENITY,  Stone,  and  Water.  See  likewife 
Fossil,  and  Mountaiii. 

(10.)  Petrifaction,  singular  animal.  The 
Abbe  De  Sauvages,  celebrated  for  his  refined  tafte 
and  knowledge  V  in  natural  hi  (lory,  in  a  tour 
through  Lranguedoc,  between  A  air  and  Uzes, 
met  with  a  narrow  vein  of  no  more  than  two  toi- 
ies  wide,  which  croffes  the  road,  and  is  bordered 
fdo  one  fide  by  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  dry  fandy  earth,  each  of  a  vaft  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  narrow  vein  which  feparates 
them.  In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained 
petrified  fhdis,  cemented  together  by  a  whitifii 
Kiarl.  They  are  in  prodigious  plenty ;  among 
which  there  is  ooe  fpecies  which  the. Abbe  does 
not  remember  to  have  anywhere  defcribed.  This 
thci'l  has  the  Itape  of  a  horn,  fomewhat  incurva- 
tt.l  towards  the  bafe.  (See/^.  9.  plate  CCLXXIII.) 
r  fcems  compofed  of  fcveral  cups,  let  into  each 
other,  which  are  fometime*  found  feparate.  They 
have  all  det^p  channels,  which  extend,  as  in  many 
other  IheiU,  from  the  bafe  to  the  aperture;  the 


mofily  worn  away,  being  rarely  to  be  found  d 
eritire.  Sometimes  feveral  are  grouped  togetbt^ 
and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not  a  fortuitous 
femblage  caufed  by  the  petrifacSion,  they  are  fil 
ed  together  through  their  whole  length,  in  ft 
fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture  areregBlariy 
ned  the  fame  way.  The  Abbe  fliould  have  rel 
red  this  to  the  genus  which  Linnaeus  and  the  Mj 
quis  d'Argenville  named  dtntalis^  had  they  i] 
been  let  into  each  other.  He  found  fome  of  thi 
whofe  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  ftopped  up 
the  petrifaAion,  and  feemed  as  cones  adapted 
one  another  (^.  lo.),  forming  a  row  of  narr 
cells,  feparated  by  a  very  thin  partition :  tbisr 
occupied  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  caviti 
the  ihelL, — Foflil  bones  are  very  common  in  I 
matia.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  in  4 
nature  apparently  very  extraordinary;  but 
have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probablee 
je^ure  of  their  origin.  Vitaliano  Donatiof 
dua,  in  his  Saggia  fopra  lajiorie  natural f  i^ 
driat'uo,  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  thi 
and  Fortis,  in  his  travds  into  Dalmatia,  hasgl 
a  copious  account  of  them.  They  are  moft  d 
mon  in  the  iXlands  of  Cnerso  and  Osero.  ; 
Fortis's  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page  440H 
and  Vitaliano.  ' 

*  PETRif  ACTIVE,  adj.  [from  petnficiiHl 
Having  the  power  to  form  ilonc. — There  area 
to  be  found,  which  are  but  the  lapidefcencetf 
fetri/adi'Df  mutation  of  bodies.  Bnyum,       ^ 

♦  PETRIFICATION.  «.  /.  [petri/katitd 
frompetriM  A  body  formed  by  changing* 
matter  to  ftone. — In  thefe  ftrangc  fetrifiaOati 
hardening  of  the  bodies  feems  to  be  efiededj 
cipally,  if  not  only,  by  altering  the  difpofiti 
their  parts.  Boj^Ie, 

»  PETRIFICK.  A/y.  [petrificttj,  Lat.]    B 
the  power  to  change  to  ftone. — 
Winter's  breath, 

A  nitrous blaft  that  ftrikes^ri/fr/( death.  Si 
Death  with  his  mace  petrtficki  cold  andi 

As  with  a  trident,  fmote.  MHt,  Pan 

(i.)  PETRIFIED,  part.€tdj.  changed  into! 

(a.)  Petri FijED  City.  The  ftory  of  a  pdl 
city  is  well  known  all  over  Africa,  and  hai^ 
believed  by  manyconfiderable  perfons  even  i| 
rope.  I^wis  Xl V.  was  fo  fully  perfuadcd  fl 
reality,  tJiat  he  ordered  his  ambaflador  to  pm 
the  body  of  a  man  petrified  from  it  at  any  p 
Dr  Sltaw's  account  of  this  affair  is  decifive,  thi^ 
all  a  cheat  and  impofition ;  that  M.  Le  Mairq 
French  conful  at  Tripoli,  about  1710,  madc^ 
inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  report ;  but,  " 
he  dcte(5ted  the  clieat,  complied  with  the 
of  the  diftxid  of  Ras  S£M  fo  far,  as  ta 
way  1000  dollars  for  a  mutilated  image  of 
which  the  pretended  fearchers  brought  to 
they  faid*  from  Kas  Serriy  at  the  rilk  of  theirj 
but  which,  he  learned  afterwards,  they  had  * 
among  the  ruins  of  Lept'ts^  and  to  conceal 
ceit,  had  broken  off  the  quiver,  wings,  and 
charafteriftics  of  the  deity.  However,  therei 
remarkable  circumftance  relating  to  Ras  Seffl' 
d<^ferves  to  be  recorded.  When  the  windi  \ 
blown  away  the  billows  of  fand  which  trcqu* 
covei-  and  conceal  lhx?ff  prtrificationii,  thtydfl 
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to,  in  foJM  of  the  lower  and  more  dcprefTcd 

piicis  of  this  diiliid,  fcvciaJ  little  pools  of  water, 

clixh  is  ufjaily  of  So  ponderous  a  nature,  thj.:, 

«fh>n  iinnkinij  it,  it  palFcs  through  the  body  like 

cc!ck£Jvcr.    Thii  perhaps  may  be  tl^at  petrifyir^ 

fcui  which  has  all  along  contributed  to  the  con- 

ib6i>o  of  tlie  pahiMfccs  and  the  eclvini  into  ftone. 

ii.)  ♦  Ta  Pe  tr  If  v.  v.  a.  [pfiri/ier,  ¥}f,  pctra  and 

^UJ.]    I.  To  change  to  ftone.—  <' 

A  tew  rcfenible  petrified  tvood.       !Vooclwar4» 

u  To  niakc  calJoue;  to  make  obdurate. — hcniim 

'  i;aijk:  our  by  the  apoftlc  to  the  Htjbrews,  as  a 

■  hii  of ^/r(^i?i^  crime.  Ikcay  of  Pitty, — Though 

iLtir  fouls  be  not  yet  wholly  pc:ri{udy  yet  every 

ai  of  fi::  ziukes  gradual  approaches  to  it.   Dtcay 

f  uil  in  the  midft  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 

X'hi^finjjt  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pt^c. 

Wlaniyjid  the  face,  :ind  peiri/vthe  lieart.  Totm^, 

(j.)  *  To  p£ TMrv.  r.  «.    To  become  flone. — 

Like  Xiobe  we  inari>le  grow, 

;    hdpftri/^  u'irh  gritf.  Dry  den* 

*    KIRipyiNG  WATERS  are  numerous  in  Scot- 

j"^  The  river  of  Ayr,  in  Ayiihire*  has  been 

t.4^bywn  to  poiTcfs  a  ftrong  petrifying  power; 

^*i  ihc  water  9/  Wyr  Stones^  which  are  notliing 

twood  petrified  m  that  river,  arc  univerraliy 

bowTv  at  the  beft  fubdance^  for  making  houe* 

ratorj.    There  are  alfo  fevcral  fprings  of  this 

i  in  Koxburgh-lhire.    "  One  is  found  (fays  tl?c 

t.J.  Arkle)  on  the  Tweedco,  exceedingly  pow* 

^dy  and  contaiuing  a  great  quantity  of  water. 

It  large  malles  of  j^^trified  matter  appear  on 

f  lide  converted  into  foHd  (lone*    Toe  pro- 

iof  the  pctnfa(Jtion  is  diftindt  and  beautiful, 

iffou,  whicii  grows  onlhe  edge  of  the  fpring, 

irfitrpriiikled  with  water,  is  ab«)Ut  %  inches  high^ 

I  lower  part  is  converted  into  folid  Aone ;  the 

* '  c  appears  as  if  half  frozen,  and  the  top  is 

3  and  flouriibing.   The  petrified  matter,  when 

mtjis  reiblved  iato  very  fine  lime.    The  fpring 

fetfi  when  krd  over  the  nelds  in  little  rillR,  ftrti- 

them  exceedingly."    Sir  J.  Sirulain^s  Stat. 

£f.  Vol  XVI,  p.  7«. 

^PlTRIKOW,  otPeterkau,  a  town  of  Po- 
'  m  the  palatinate  of  Siradia:  48  miles  £S£. 
f  Siradia,  and  80  SW.  of  Warfaw.    Diets  were 
icntly  held,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  elcded  in 
la  i^x,  and  X73Z»  it  was  burnt.    Lon.  19. 

\i')  PETRINA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  now 
«»^tdPETRAOHA.    See  Petra,  N^  3.     • 

(:.)  Petrina,  or  Pe trinia,  a  river  of  Croatia, 
,  ^b  riica  near  Petrinia  Puila,  and  runs  into  the 
I  lilpi,  near  Petrinia. 

Wl  PcTRin A,  or  (  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia,  on 

(1.)  PETRINIA,  V  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kulpa, 
Jei!  in  jr^i,  by  Aflan  Pacha.  It  was  taken  in 
i?^2,  and  Its  fortifications  dcftroyed  by  tlw:  arch- 
^  MaxLniIia?u  In  1^95,  while  the  Turks  wene 
irjttifiag  it,  it  was  taken  by  Robert  De  Eggen- 
^H'  In  169^,  the  Turks  attempted  to  retake  it, 
kw  were  repurfed.  In  1701,  however,  they  to^k 
^  but  reftared  it  to  Auftria  at  the  peace.  It  is 
t?  mk%  E.  of  CarliUdt,  and  156  S.  of  Vicna?. 
h^- 16.  c.  E.  Lat.  45.  47.  N. 

U.)PetuniA.     ScePfiTRINA,  l*r  ». 


the.foiiree.ef  the  Petrina,  jo  mile$  S.-of  ;Pbt|J* 

N.IA,  N^'  I.  '    ■    . 

PKTRIZZI,  a  town  of  J^aples,  in  C^abria  Ul- 
tya;  5  miics  tn^m  Squillucc.  .• 

PETROliRUSSIANS,  a  religious  4(51,  which, 
had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Ntthcrlai.ds  abouif 
A.  D.  1 1 10.  The  name  is  dtrivtd  ff  om  Piter  Zruy^x 
a  P»oven9aI,  who  attai'. pled  to  reform  the  abufcsf 
of  the  chmch.  His  follower^)  :vvcre  nunxroue; 
and  for  20  years  he  laboured  in  the  miniftry  rritli 
great  zt^l.  He  was,  however,  burnt  in  iijo,  by 
aa  enra^'td  populate  fet  ou  by  the  clergy.  I^c 
chief  ot  Bruys's  followcrb  was  a  mork  namcc}  Ht^n- 
ry;  from  whom  the  PctrobrufTians  were  :.iio  caiU 
ed  IlEKRiciANS.  They  held,  i.  ^I'hat  clJIdren 
before  the  age  of  reafcn  cannot  be  jufuficd  b)^ 
bapfifm.  2.  That  no  churches  IhouJd  be  built, 
but  that  thofe  that  itircady  are  fl;ould  be  pulic^ 
down.  X.  That  the  aofi  ought  to  be  puHcd 
down  and  burnt,  bceaufe  we  ou-ht  to  aMiv>r  the 
inftruments  of  our  JSa  •our'ii  paliion.  4.  Tliat  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  not  exhibited  i;^ 
the  cucharii>,  but  merely  reprcfer.tcd  by  their  ft- 
gures  and  Tymbols.  5  Th;t  f^xciificts,  alm^ 
prayers,  kc,  do  not  avail  the  dead. 

PrTROCORII,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  t^iat 
pait  of  GaijJ,  which  was  called  Pbrigord  before 
the  revolution.  C^f.  de  AIL  Gall.  yii.  c.  7;. 

PET'ROJOAI^^^ITES,  foUowtrsof  Peter  Johr^ 
or  Peter  Joannes,  i.  e.  Peter  the  .fun  of  John,  whc) 
flounflicd  in  the  izth  century,  llic  dodrine  waj 
not  known  till  after  hi8<icath,  when  his  body  waf 
taken  out  pf  his  grave  and  burnt.  ^lis  opinpni^ 
were,  that  he  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  fcnfc  wherein  the  apgftles  preacljed  the  got 
pel ;  that  the  reafonable  foul  is  not  the  furm  of 
man;  that  there  is  no  grace  infufed  hy  baptiHn^ 
and  that  Jcfus  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a  lance  09 
the  crofs  before  he  expired. 

(«.)  *  PETROL.  ;  «.  /.  [pctroU^  Fr.]    Per 

(i.)  ♦  PETROLEUM,  v^ro/  ov  p£iroUuin  is  a 
liquid  bitumen,  black,  fioating  on  the  water  of 
fprings.  lV<ood<^fard,  ^ 

(a.j  Petroleum,  or  Rock  oilj  a  thick  oily 
fubttance  exuding  out  of  the  earth,  and  collesiteS 
on  tl\c  furface  of  wells  in  iViany  parts  of  ihe  woricL 
See  Chemistry,  Index;  and  Mineralogy,  Panf 
U,  Cbap.  VI,  Gen.  ill,  Sf.  a.  It  is  found  in  <;pmf 
wells  in  Italy,  and  in  a  dclcrtcd  mine  in  the  provmcc 
of  Dalame  in  Sweden.  In  this  laft  place  it  is  co^ 
ledtcti  in  fmall  hollows  of  lime-ftonc,  like  refin  ia 
the  pine-tree.  It  is  tound  trickling  from  the  rocks, 
or  ilf'uing  from  the  earth,  in  ir»aiiy  paits  of  the 
late  Modendfe^  and  in  various  purls  of  Franc?, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scoiland,  as  well  23 
in  Afia.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  caith  and 
fand,  from  whence  it  may  l>e  ieparated  by  infi;. 
fion  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  taftr, 
and  Ihiells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agree- 
ably. It  is  very  light  and  very  peilucidj  but, 
though  cquafly  bright  and  clear  under  ail  circuai- 
ftances,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great  variety  in  i($ 
colour.  It  is  naturally  ahnoift  colouriets,  and 
greatly  refemblcs  the  pureft  oil  of  turpentine :  this 
K  called  v^e  p^troleMtn^  though  it  is  a*  colour- 
kfs  as  water.  It  is  fomctimcs  tinged  of  brou  ii.ia, 
reddifti,  yellowiih.  or  faint  greenilh  colour;  biit 


(j.)  PirtiiriA  PusTA,  ^  town, of  Croatia,  near    it*  moft  frequent  cojour  is  a  nn.\ture  ^t  rcUdiin 
Vol.  XVll.  Part  L  N  n  and 
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iki  UaclH(!i,  in  fiich  1  dcfprct  that  ft  looks  black 
m'hen  viewed  l>chind  the  light,  but  purple  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  It  is  rendcr- 
(^d  thinner  by  diftiHation  with  water,  and  leaves  a 
fcfinous  rcfidtlum ;  when  diftillcd  with  a  volatile 
llkalL  the  latter  acquires  the  properties  of  fucci- 
ftatedfasrtmonfac,  and  cpntains  the  acid  ojf  amber. 
It  is  the  mofi  fr?iquent  of  all  the  liquid  bitumens, 
ind  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  of  them  all  in 
tneJicine.  It  is  tp  6c  chofen  the  pureft,  lighted, 
ind  moft,  pelfucid  that  can  he  had  j  of  the  moft 
penetrating  fmell  and  mofl  inflammable.  Monnet 
fays  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  dcnlity  of  nut- 
til.  It  is  iniolublc  iii  fpirit  of  winej  which, 
though  it  be  the  p-eat  diiTblvent  of  fulphur,  has 
to  cned,  upon  petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo 
long  a  digeftion#  It  will  not  take  pre  with  the 
dcphlegmated.aci^  Ipirits;  and  in  diftillation,  ei- 
tlicr.bi^.  balneum  marirc  or  in  fand,  jt  will  neither 
yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit ;  but  the  oil  itfclf  rifes 
fei  it^  own  fornri^  leaving  irfthe  retort  only  a  little 
Irtitttr^'  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a  brownffh  colour. 
^tht  finer  kinds  refembie  naphtha.  Mr  Bouldoc 
tnadfi  fcycfal  e;cpenment6  with  the  white  petroler 
tiin  of  Modena ;  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the. tarjs  academy.  It  eafil^  took  fire  on  being 
trought  near  a  candle,"  and  that  wrhout  immedi- 
ttcly  toucning  ^e  flame:  and  when  heated  in  any 
vcflel  it  .will  attraift  the  flame  of  a  candle,  though 
placed  at  a  great  height  above  the  vefl'el  j  and  the 
vstfJ6ur  ii  fends  up  taking  fi|-e,  the  flame  will  be 
Communicated  to  the  veU'el  of  neated  liouor,  and 
the  whole  will  b^  conlumed.  Alonfo  Barba,  in 
his  boofc  of  mctab,  gi\re8  a  very  melancholy  jn- 
ftaincc.of  the  power  of  petroleuni  of  taking  fire  at 
a  diftartce.  A  certain  tre>l,  yielding  petroleum  on 
Ihe  fiirfecie  of  its  ^ater,  being  to  be  repaired,  the 
^ofkoidri  pdk  down  into  the  well  with  him  a  lan- 
tern ^nd  a  candle  \n  it :  there  were  fome  holes  in 
the  lantern^  throiigh  whjch  the  petroleum  at  a 
Jonfiderablc  diiVapce  fucked  out  the  flame  of  the 
candjey  aiid^  taking  fire,'  budt  up  with  the  noife 
of  a  f  annpn,  and  tore  the  man  to  pieces.  It  bums 
In  the  wat(Jr  J  and  when  mixed  \vith  any  liquor 
ivHtnh  on  the  flirface  of  it.  even  of  the  higheft  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine>  wKich  is  ope  7th  heavier  than 
{iixtt;  petroleum.  It  readily  mixe^  with  all  the  ef- 
chtiai  oils  qf  vegetables/  as  oil  of  lavender,  tur- 
JjCtitJn^i.  &c.  and  fecms  very  much  of  their  na- 
tuit.'  The  diftinxliifhin^  chara<fteriftic  of  the  per 


thitkand  black  afc  before.  Pctroleimi,  when  /ha- 
teni*  yields  ^  few  bubbles;  but  they  fooner  fub- 
tde  than  in  aljnoft  any  other  liquor,  and  the  li- 
quor refumi^  its  cl?ar  ftatc  again  alnioft  immedi- 
ttciy.  This  feem^  owing  to  the  aij;  in  this  fluid 
f>eixl|  Very  <j^ually  diftnt>uted  to' all  ih  part?,  and 
the^hqiior  Ijieing  composed  of  particles  very  even- 
ly and  hicdy  Arranged.  /Ilie  extenfibility  of  the 
6il  is  al(b  ama%ing.  A  drop  of  it  will  {pread  over 
ft^eral  feet  of  watef .  iincl  jri  thi§  condition  it  ^vfcg 
J  gfeJt  >an<*ty  of  eoloufsj  that'js,  the  fe'^eral 
parts  of  tvfiidh  ihigtliin  film'  ii^cbrnpofed'aa  as'fo 
njaxif  priins.  ,  T^he  pibft  fcverc  froft  ncvey  con- 
tei^$i  petroleum  into  Ice  •  and  pa(>er'\rctted  with 
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but  it  does  not  continue  fo,  the  paper  becoming 
opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  ^hc  oQ  Am  a- 
way.    There  are  3  varieties  nccording  to  Morgez: 
I.  The  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in  Italy;  very 
light  and  volatile.     1.  The  reddilh,  or  yeHcwiih 
red  ;  fome  of  which  is  collcflcd  nt  Gabiar.  in  Lan-. 
guedoc  and  in  Alface.     3.  The  hcavv,  bhck,  or 
brown  kind,  which  is  the  moft  common,  arid  met 
with  ill  England,  France,  Germany,  and  fome  o? 
ther  countries.     It  gencially  run*;  t>ut  ehbtrfron 
chinks  o    gnps  of  rock?,  or  is  mixed  with  tls« 
earth,  and  gufhes  out  oi  it ;"  or  i'whr.s  on  the  w> 
ter  of  fome  fountains.    According  to  Dr  Lijipert, 
a  Kind  of  refin  is  produced  by  mixing  pctrolctn( 
with  fmoking  nitrous  acid.    The  tatte  ot  this  k 
fiance  is  ver)'  bitter,  but  the  fmcirrclernbies  ti 
of  mufk.    The  vitn'olic  acid,  according  to  I 
pe|t,  produces  a  rcfm  flill  more  biticr,  tut  d 
out  any  aromatic  fmell.     Cronllcdt  cnumcp 
tlie  following  fpecies: 

J.Petroleum  Barbapensk,  Afrt///w,orfl 
hadoes  tary  a  thick  fubfi^ance  refenriMip^  fuft  pit 
See  MiNERALOoy,  Part  II,  Chap.  VI,  Gen.  \\\ 
3,  and  4.  It  is  found  in  fevcral  parts  of  Eufl 
and  Ana;  particularly  Sweden,  Geruiany, 
Switzerland  \  on  the  coalt  oi  the  Dead  Sea  in 
leftine  \  in  Pcrfia,  in  the  chinks  .f  rocks,  anl 
itrata  of  gypfum  and  limeftone,  or  f]o.4iing  uj 
water.  It  ib  found  alfo  in  America,  and  at  0 
brookdale  in  England.  It  melts- eafily  and  U 
with  much  fVnoke  and  foot,  leaving  e:th  r  alhi 
a  flag  according  to  the  heterogeneous  matr^ 
contains.  It  cor.tains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of 
ber.  It  gives  a  bitter  fait  witb  mineral  alkAii,  i 
diflrcult  of  folution  than  common  fait,  andwK 
when  treated  with  charcoal,  docs  not  fiM 
fulphur. 

II.  Petroleum  Elasticum,  Elastic  Bi 
men,  or  Mineral  Caoijtcuouc.  See  Mini 
LOGY,  Part  II,  Chap.  VI,  Gm.  Ill,  Sp.  6. 

III.  Petroleum  Induratum,  Hardened 
crff  or  foflil  pitch,  an  inflammable  fuhflancc 
out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
known  by  the  names  of  petroleum  indurctimi 
montanay   indehpech,    berghprtZt    Sec     There 
two  fpecies.    i.'  The  afphaitum  or  pare  foffil  pi 
found  on  the  fhorefi  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  or 
Red  Sea  j  alfo  in  Sweden,  Genriany,  and  Fi 
See  Asphaltum.    It  is  like  wife  found  in 
quantities,  in  a  bituminous  lake  in  the  iflcof 
hidad.  (See  TfjnidAd.)     It  is  a  fmooih,  *^ 
brittle,  inodorous  fubftance,  ot  a  Mack  or 
colour  when  looked  at ;  but  on  holding  it  up 
twixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  a  deep  I 
It  fxyims  in  water  j   breaks  \<ith  a  fmr^th  3 
jhining  furface  ;  melts  eafily  and,  when  pua^bl 
without  leaving  any  aibes ;  but,  if  impure,  tea 
afhes,  or  a  flag.     M.  Monnet  aflcrts  that  it 
tains  fulphur,  or  at  leaft:  the  vitriolic  acid, 
flightly  and  pnrtiallv  afled  upon  by  fpirit  of 
ind  ether.     Br'unnich  fays^  the.ti'phaltiira  ca 
from  Porto  Principe  in  the  ifland  of  Guba  ia 
M^cft  Indies.    It  is  iikewife  foUnd,  accordir' 
Foiircroy,  in  inany  parts'  of  China ;  arc?  is 
%mT  H  covt^ring  to  fhips  by  Arabs  an^  Indians. 
THe  p'tid  mtntuntx  ;>??pi<rh  contains  a  grfcitqiunl 
Of,  earthy  matter,  which  is  left  in  the  Mort  r^ 
aiftillatibnj  of  Upon  tht  fcKSircbal  if  feuxnt  in 
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o;tn  fire.  It  coheres  like  a  flag,  and  Is  of  the  Co-  10  inches. 
loif  of  bhck-Jcad  ;  but  in  a  ftrong  heat  this  earth 
if  i y>n  \oU  ilifcd,  fo  that  its  nature  is  not  yet  weU 
k  jwn.  Dan'nj  the  diftillition  a  liquid  fubftance 
&  •  mto  the  recdvcr,  which  is  found  to  be  of  the 
fcnf  nature  with  rock-oil. .  The  fubftance  itftlf 
» tu'inj  in  Sweden  a.nd  feveral  other  countries. 
TiC/iSiASPHALTUM  IS  ot*  a  mean  confiftcncc  be- 
picn  ijic  afijljaltuni  and  the  common  petroleum. 
M^tii  (avfe  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  iilumen 
cwcScd  from  a  well  named  Dc  la  Pegty  near  Cler- 
lotrt  Fcrrand  in  France.  The  people  of  mount 
Can),  in  luly,  fcveral  years  ago,  difcovi  red  an  ea- 
kTWjy  or  finding  pctroicum  than  that  which  they 
fcma^ljr  had  been  ufed  to.  This  mountain  a- 
kcmodfi  with  a  fort  of  ^eyifh  lalt,  which  lies  in 
k^c  horizontal  beds,  mingled  with  ftrata  of  clay, 
jcd  Ui^c  quan  ities  of  a  fpar  of  that  kind  called 
tfthcGcrmans  selevites;  which  i^  the  com- 
Sm  fort,  that  fermtnts  with  acids,  and  readily 
^tohre*  in  them,  and  calcines  in  a  fi«ill  fire, 
l^pica'e  thefe  flates  in  a  perpendicular  direc* 
liBiliil  Uiey  tind  water ;  and  the  petroleum  which 
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the  mouth  is  formc^d  like  that  Of  t\xf 
preceding.  On  the  upper  part  i(  a  )arge  b^fur* 
cated  tooth :  on  each  Hde  are  three  rpws  of  yejrV 
mmute  ones:  ort  the  ]ower  part  are  7  teeth,  th^ 
exterior  of  which  on  one  lide  i;j  the  largeii.  ^ht 
iridcs  are  yellow.  As  in  all  the  other  <fpecic$,  be^ 
twfen  the  eyes  pn  the  top  of  the  head  i$  a  imalj^ 
orihce,  of  great  ufe  to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  V*^ 
ter  that  remains  on  adhering  to  the  jjlones  \  foj? 
through  that  orifice  it  ejcdls  the  watering  he  faip€» 
manner  as  cetaceous  fifti.  On  the  Jo\^cr  part  ojf 
the  back  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  th^t  riies  angy 
tbcr,  which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angular^ 
then  grows  narrow,  furrounds  the  tail,  and  fndf 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  i», brown 
or  dulky,  fometimes  mixed  with  blue  ;  the  whglct 
underlidc  fiivery.  Thefe  arejound  in  theThame^ 
Severn,  and  Dee  j  are  potted  with  the  larger  )cind| 
and  arc  by  fome  preferred  tg  it,  as  being  itiildcr 
tafted.  Vaft  quantities  are  taken  about  Moftlake# 
and  fold  to  tl^e  Dutch  for  bait  loi^  their  cod  iifte- 
ry.    Above  430,000  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at 


—  «.^7  ....**  ^«*vj  i  «i»ci  Hit  ptiav^ituiii  vviiiwj     40s.  per  1000:  and  of  late,  about  160,060  havii 
h(cn dil'ptried  among  the  cracks  of  thofe  flates     been  fent  to  jlarwich  for  the  fame  purpofe.    It  it 
Oqi  waihed  out  by  the  water,  and  brought     faiJ  that  the  Dutch  have  the  fecrtt  of  prdefviqg 
""  "   "^        '  ■'        '         '  ...  them  till  the  turbot  filhery.  '"" 

7,  pETROMYjON  Marinu^,  tht /fd  Idmpre^t 
is  fometimes  found  fo  large  a3  to  weigh  4  or  5 
lb.  It  greatly  refcmbles  the  eel  xt  (hapc ;  but  \t% 
body  is  larger,  and  its  fnoiit  longer,  narrpwer^ 
and  (harper,  at  the  termination.  The  0',)cniii|» 
of  the  throat  is  very  widt  j  each  jaw  is  furnilhua 


I  all  the  neighbouring  places  to  the  hole  or 
I  which  they  have  dug,  on  the  furface  of  the 
teeraf  which  it  fwin^s  after  tight  or  ten  days. 
JbroLhert  is  enough  '>f  it  got  together,  they  lade 
"from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafs  bafons ; 
"  iitiitfecn  eafily  tVparated  from  what  little  wa- 
lk taken  up  with  it.    Thefe  wellfi  or  holes  con 


to  fumifh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for     with  a  fingle  row  of  verv  fmall  tteth  ;  in  the  sn\^ 


dcrable  time  ;  and  when  they  will  yield  no 
I  they  pierce  the  flates  in  fome  other  place, 
iacvcr  uicd  among  us  as  a  medicine ;  but  the 
ich  give  it  internally  in  hyfteric  complaints, 
I  to  their  children  for  worms :  fome  alfo  give 
|4«o  10  to  1$  drops  in  wine  for  fupprefTions  of 
CHitnirt.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  practice 
^l!ie  common  people  than  of  the  faculty. 
^JlTROMA.    Sec  Eleusinia,  and  Mystj- 

^ROMYZON.  the  Lamprey,  in  ichthyo- 

,  a  genus  of  fiilies  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 

bbia  nantes.     It  has  feven  fpiracula  at  the 

fcaf  the  neck,  no  p^iils,  a  tijtula  on  the  top  of 
jHcad,  and  no  breail  or  belly  hns.    There  are 

JttJi-s,  difimguilhtd  by  peculiarities  in  their 

't  fict. 

I- PiTROMTZOM  Broncuialis.   or  lampertif 
jfamciimcii  found  of  the  Ungth  of  %  inches,  and 
ithc  ihickntfs  of  a  fwau's  quill;    but  they 

H'wrally  much  fmallcr.     Tlie  body  is  maik- 

1  With  numbers   of  tianfverfc  lines,  that  pafs 

^thf  fidra  from  the  back  to  the  bottom  01  the 
I  which  18  divided  from  tbr  mouth  to  the 

I  t>y  a  ftraight  line.  The  back  ho  is  nut  angu- 

ibut  of  an  equal  beadtb.    The  tail  is  lance- 

^<1,  and  iliort  at  the  end.  Tliey  arc  frequent 
^^  rivers  ntar  Oxford,  particularly  the  Ifis  \ 
Iw  nt4  peculiar  tc»  that  county,  being  found  in 
•^ErgUlb  rivers,  whtre,  inftead  of  concealing 
*^iti»cs  under  the  ftonea,  thty  lodge  in  the 
*u<i,  tod  are  never  obfcrvcd  to  adhere  lo  any 
V^H  '«ke  other  lampreys. 

».  P*Tt0MYiON  ftuviATiLis,  the  ri'ver  or     w. 

%!<riam^reji  fomttimes  ^rows  to  the  length  of    filbcd  fyr  pnly  at  ccvtain  fcafons. 


die  of  the  palate  are  hcuated  one  or  two  othei^ 
teeth,  which,  are  loiiger.  Aronger^  and  iDoveaWn  > 
towards  the  mfidc  of  the  throat ;  the  inferior paf;ft 
of  the  palate  prelents  moreover  a  row  of  ver^ 
fmall  teeth,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  where  are  4  long  notched  bonts  ;  ,tw0 
jfhort  tiftulous  proccifcs  are  obfervable  at  the  epc* 
tremity  of  the  fnout,  and  there  are  two  otheri 
thicker  but  ftill  Hiortcr  above  the  eyes-  J^jl* 
loughby  fuppol'es  that  the  latter  are  the  organ-  oi 
hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  fmell.  H\$ 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  audrtory  faculty  qf 
this  fi(h  is  founded  on  wh?;t  we  read  in  ancient 
author*,  that  the  hihermen  attra(fted  the  Jamprcyt 
by  whiftlinK,  and  that  Crailus  had  taiped  one  gl' 
jhem  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it^new  bis  voice  ^nj^ 
obeyed  his  call.  The  eyet  of  the  lamprey  arc' 
fmall,  and  coVere<(  with  a  trar»fparent  light  bluj^ 
jncmbranc ;  the  pupil  is  bordered  with  ^  Circle  of 
a  colour  refembling  gold  ;  near  the  gills,  whicU 
are  4y  there  is  a  round  hole  on  bothjides,  througb 
whk'h  it  d'fchargcs  the  wafer.  The  lamprey  h4# 
no  tins  on  hi«^  beilj  or  breatt ;  on  thei)ac)c  weob^ 
ferve  a  hn,  which  begins  pretty  near  (he  hcad^ 
extends  to  the  tail  vvhich  it  turns  round,  and  i# 
afterwards  continued  t^  the  anus  :  this  An  is  c^- 
vere<l  by  the  fkin  ot  the  body,  id  v^hich  ji  ad* 
heres  but  loofetyj  the  fkin  is  fmooth^  of  a  red 
biackifh  colour,  and  flreaked  with  yellow }  ih^ 
lamprey  advances  in  the  water  with  winding  mo- 
tions, like  thofe  of  a  fei-pent,  which  is  common  K? 
it,  with  all  the  anguilirform  fiihes.  The  lampref 
lives  on  fifti  During  the  cold,  it  lies  concealed 
in  the  crevices  of  fca  rocks,  and  confcquently  is 

it  lives  in  a 
Itate 
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ffat^  ot  hoftjlity  with  the  POUtP^,  a  Icind  of  fca 
t>olypo'^e,.\\'hi6h  fhuns  tht  comb.U  as  loivj  a«5  it  can^; 
bd  whenrif  tincH  th"  impolUbility  of  efcapc,  it 
tndeavours  to  furronml  tht  lamprey  with  its  ionjj 
»rmc.  The  latter  (lips  away,  and  the  pouipe  be- 
comes Its  prey.  The  lobftcr^  we  are  told,  aven^ 
^8  the  poOipe,  and  deftroys  the  Famprcy  in  its 
mn.  See  Cancer,  §  IV.  N^  6.  Rjondtlet  feysr 
$tiit  the  filliermrn  cunfider  the  bite  of  the  lam- 
prey as  venomous  atiddangerous,  and  never  touch 
K  while  alive  but  with  pincers.  They  beat  it  on 
|he  jaws  with  a  ftick,  and  cut  off  its  head.  He 
ardds.  th^it  its  aihr^s  arc  a  cuie  for  its  bite,  and  for 
the"  kiiip*8  t  vil.  Wh^n  any  one  has  been  bit  by  a 
lannpi-cy,  the  moft  effc^a^l  method  is  ^>  cut  out 
the  part  atfeCied.  Limpreys  are  very  dexterous 
h)  faving:  Ihenfclves ;  when  taktn  with  a  ho  ;k, 
they  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth  ;  and  when  they 
^i*^eTVe  themfeivcs  caught  in  a  net,  they  attempt 
to  pafd  throui^h  the  rntlhes,.  They  fifn  for  lam- 
preys only  on  the  pebb«y  edges  of  fca  rocks; 
ibmt  of  thcfe  pebbles  are  dr<wn  tt^ethtrto  make 
4Epit  as  far  -;»s  the  water's  edge,  or  a  little  bioud 
'  fe  ffirown  in»  and  the  lamorey  immediately  puts 
|E»tfH  its  head  betwten  two  rocks.  As  foon  as 
the  hook,  which  is  baited  with  ^rab  or  fome  o- 
t4jer  Hfb,  is  prefetite»l  to  it,  it  fwallows  greedily,, 
and  drags  it  into  its  hole.  There  is  then  occafiorf 
for  great  dexterity  to  piiU  it  out  fuddenly  ;  for  if 
it  is  aMowed  time  to  attach  kfelf  by  the  taii,  the 
few  Would  be  torn  aw.^y  before  the  Jifti  could  be 
taken.  This  (hows  that*its  ftrength  rclides  in  th^ 
f?*id  of  its  tail ;  for  the  great  bone  of  thi*i  fiih  H 
teveWVd,  fo  that  the  bones,  which  in  ail  other 
ftfhes  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are  here  turned 
In  a  cuntr<iry  dire^ion,-  and  afcJend  towards  the 
>iead.  iVter  the  Inmpnj  rs  taken  out  of  the  wa* 
tcr,  ft  is  not  killed  withont  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble :  the  ^-eft  way  h  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  op 
to-  crufh'  it  with  rcpe?*ted  blows  on  the  fpJne,  to 
prevent  it  from  leaping  ;  as  its  ammal  life  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  fpihai  marrow.  M.  De  Quer- 
hocnt  denies  the  fuppofVd  poifon  of  the  lamprey. 
This  fpc»de3,  he  fays,  abounds  on  the  coalls  of  A- 
friea,  at  the  Antille^j  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  at 
Surinam,  and  in  the  Eafl*  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a  hi">ok,  the  frfher  muft  kill  it  before  betakes 
U  off,  otlr^rwife  it  darts  upon  him,  and  wounds 
bim  ftvere^v.  Its  wounds,  however,  are  not  trc- 
liomt)Us,  Rt  dc  Qucrhoent  having  fcen  feveral 
^lors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no 
diOigi-etfa^^le  coiiflquences.  Lampreys  are  like- 
wife  found  in  great  abundance  at  AfLcnfion  Ifland,^ 
but  particularly  in  the  feas  of  Italy:  their  (i<^/}i 
Wheo  dried  is  excellent ;  and  boiling  gives  to  th6 
vertebr»  ihe  colour  of  gridelin.  The  flefh  of  the 
Isimprey  is  white,  fat,  foft^  an  I  tender ;  it  is  pret- 
ty agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almcft  as  nourilhing 
as  that  of  the  eel;  thofe  of  a  large  i^r.c  are  great- 
ly fuperior  to'the  fmall  ones.  Mr  Pennant  is  of 
o^nion,th2t  the  ancient^  were  unacquainted  With 
this  filh. 

PETRONA,  a  ttiwn  of  Croatia ;  14  miles  N. 
fifCarlftadt. 

•  PETRONEL.  ».  /.  [pctrinaly  Fr.]     A  piP 
tol ;  a  fmali  giln  ufed  by  a  hbrfcmay.— 
And  be. with  feironcl  uphcav V, 
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Inftc.id  of  ft>ield  the  blow  reccivld, 
The  pan  recoiiM,  as  well  it  might.     Hai'SrarJ 
(».}  PETRONfUS,  a  renowncrd  Roman  fe^J 
tor.     When'  governor:  of  Egypt,  he  pei  mitfid  H.J 
rod,  king  of  the  Jews,  to  pur^hafe  in  Alcxandrii 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  for  the  fupply  of  hlsrul»| 
je*^8,  who  were  affli»5t^d  with  a  fcvew  fam 
Wlxiu  Tiberius  died,  Ciiirs  Cd:gula,  who  lui 
crf<!ed  hkn,  took  from  Vitcliius  the  go?trnmei 
of  Svria,  and  gave  it  to  Petroniu«,  who  difchar^, 
cd  the  dttlies  of  his  offn  e  with  dignity  ard  hi 
nour.     From  his  favouring  the  Jew&,  ht  runt! 
rifle  of  lofing  the  rmperoi's  friendfiiipandhuiowi 
life  5  for  when  that  prince  gave  orders  to  kavebi 
ftatue  depofued  in  the  temple  of  J^ruialcni,  " 
tninius,  finding  that  the  Jlws  would  fatbcrful 
death  than  lee  that  f^crtd  place  profaned, 
unwilling  to  have  recourfe  ta  vioknt  meafi 
and  thf»refore  preferred  moderation  to  ernti 
Aires  to  enforce  obeditnee.     In  his  voyage  fo^ 
frtca,  of  which  country  he  had  been  appo'u' 
quaeftor,  the  (hip  in  wh'ch  he  failed  was 
by  Sciolo,  who  caufed  all  tbe  foldiers  to  be 
to  tKe  fvvord,  and  promifcd  to  feve  the  ai 
life,  provided  he  wouid  renounce  Cefar'S 
Petronius  replied,  that    ♦*  Cafar*8  officers 
accuft-omed  to  gra'>t  life  to  others,,  and  not  to 
cejvc  it  ;**  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fJabbed  k 
felf  with  hjs  own  fword. 

(a.)  Petron-ius  Arbiter,  Titu3,  agreati 
tic  atid  polite  writer,  the  favourite  of  J&ro,i 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Tacitflt 
his  Ann  lis,  lib.  xvi.     He  was  proconfiil  of  fiSf 
nia,  arid  afl-rwsrds  eonfoH  aiid  appeared  d| 
ble  of  the  gre.iteft  employments.    He  was  orf 
Ncro'i  principal  confidents,  and  the  fuppf?d 
dant  of  his  pleafurcs.     The  great  favour  ffH 
him  drtrw  u;>on  him  the  envy  of  Tigeiiirtus  a 
ther  of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accufed  hiri 
being  concerned  in  a  confpiracf  againft  the 
peror :  on  which  Petronius  was  feized,  and* 
fenteiiced  to  die.    He  naet  death  with  a  ftrf 
indifference,  and  fttms  to  have  taftcd  it  Dcait 
he  had  done  his  pleafures.^    He  would  fotetti 
open  av-in,  and  r>metime6  clofe  it,  iconvtl 
with  his  friends  in  the  meanwhile,  not  oi^tlW 
mortality  of  the  fcnil,  which  was  no  part  cf 
creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleafed  his  fancfj 
of  love-vcrfts,  agreeable  and  paflionate  «i«« ' 
this  dilciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacittis  gives  the  1 
lowrr.g  chara^er:  **  He  was,"  fay»hc,  **ncit| 
a  fj>cndthriff  nor  a  debauchee  ;  but  a  reftncd  1 
liiptuary,  who  devoted  the  day  tg  ileep>  ao<^ 
night  to  the  duties  of  his «.  flice,  and  to  pleaftH 
ttc  is  much  difcinguilhed  by  a  fatirc  which 
wrote,  and  fccr«tly  conveyed  to  Nero?  in  w^ 
he  ingenioudy  dcfcribea,  under  borrowtd  nal 
the  character  of  this  prmce.    Peter  Petit  (H 
veicd  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665',  a  confii 
btc  fragment  containing  the  fequel  of  Petrori 
Trimalaon's  Feaft.    This  firagmtnt,  which 
printed  in  1666  at  Padua  and  Paris,  produCT 
paper  war  atnong  the  learned.    While  foint 
firmed  that  it  was  the  work  of  Petronius,  ^ 
thers  denied  it  to  be  fo.  Petit  fent  it  to 
The  French  critics,,  who  had  attacked  itsaul 
ticity,  were  fiknt  after  it  was  depofitt^  to 
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mi]  Blftrf.  It  is  now  jrcnerally  ;rttributcd  to 
Prtriiftioi.  The  pi»bic  did  not  form  the  fame 
b^jonhk  opinion  of  Tome  other  fr-igmenl8, 
rauh  wfrp  rttradfd  from  a  MS.  foimd  at  6eK 
ptkiti  f6W,  jnj  paattfd  at  Pans  by  Nodol  in 
!t^,  tf)3iijrh  they  arc  alcribcd  by  the  editor 
Oifprntier^  And  other  Uramed  men,  to  Pttroni- 
H  lis  jfcnuinc  works  are,  x.  A  Poera  on  the 
bh  wir  inmrr en  Caf^r  and  Pbmoey*  tranflated 
0  pro(t  by  Maroiies,  and  into  French  verfc  by 
ihier,  1737,  in  4to.  Fctronius,  dif^^ufted  wilh 
cmN  flowery  bn^nagt,  oppoted  a  Phar/aiia  to 
PhA'fttk;  but  ins  work,  thotjfh  fiiperior  to 
tcia'im  fome  rcfprdts  is  not  iiv  the  true  ftyle 
frpic  poetry,  a.  A  I^em  on  the  E«?ucation  of 
Roman  Youth.  .^.  IVo  Treat iTes  upon  the 
wcoiKM]  of  Eloquence,  and  the  Decay  iii  Artt 
JSoeiiccs.  4.  A  P5>em  on  Dreams.  5.  The 
(pwT^fk  of  Lfci .  6  On  the  Inconftancy  of 
wn  Life.'  And,  7.  Tnmalcion's  Banquet. 
W  performance  in  a  dcfcription  of  the  plea* 
of  a  corrupted  coort ;.  and  the  painter  is  ra- 
in;;emous  comtier,  than  a  perform  whofe 
preform  abufes.  The  heft  editions  of 
»ti  ;ire  tboft:  publifhed  at  Venice,  1499^  *^ 
*  Amf^dam,  1669,  in  8vo,  eum  not'u  Var. 
»ith  BofchiusN  notes  1677,  »"  ^4^0;  and 
1  Tai8  in  i4to.  The  edition  'variorum  was 
in  1743,  in  %  vols  4^0,  with  Peter  Bur- 
commentaries.  (Sec  fiuRMAN,  N^j.)  I\?- 
'*icd  in  65  or  66. 

io?ii.us  Gra7«ius,  a  centurion  in  the 
•n,  who  fervcd  with  reputation  under  Ca- 
ce  G.ilhc  war. 

PiTioNius  Maximos  was  born  A^^Di 
in  il'uftrioas  family,  being  at  firft  a  fena- 
'i  conful  of  Rom?.    He  put  on  the  imperial 
in  45;,  after  having  cffeAed  the  aflafEna- 
Valentinian  IJI.    To  eftablifh.  himfelf  up- 
ti^ronc,  h<  married  Eudoxia,  the  widow 
priticc;   and,  a»  (he  was  ignorant  of  bis 
^  be  c-onfefled  to  her,   in  a  tranfport  of 
the  flroug  dcfire  he  hacf  of  being  her 
!i  h^  uYade  hinrj  commit  this  atrocious 
Whereupon   Eudoxia  pritatcly  applied 
ic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming 
with  a  'Very  powerful  army,  entered 
lere  the  uftirper  then  wa«.    Petroniu^ 
erf  to  efcapc ;  but  the  foldiers  and  pco- 
ged  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and 
Imed  hrm  with  a  (howcr  of  ftoncs.    His 
Wii dragged  throttgh  the  ftreets  for  3  days ; 
"^^r  every  other  mark  of  difgrace,  thrown 
Tiber,  the  nth  of  June  ii$^.    H-  reign- 
77  days.    Vet  he  had  fome  good  quali- 
loveil  asrl  cultivated  the  fcicnces.     Re 
lent  in  his  coiwcil<i,  cMXiwufpeft  in  his 
tquitabie  in  hf«»  judiTments  a  facetious 
and  (leady  fnend.    He  had  gained 
ions  of  every  body,  whilt  he  remained  in 
ftation. 

•PAULOUSKATA,  two  forts  of  Ruffia^ 
and  Upba. 
OPAULOUSKOT,  a  fca  port  toWn  of 
I  Kamtfchatka,  a  government  of  frkutikj 
E.of  Ifchin.  Lon.  xj8.  43.  E.  Lat.  n^  N^ 
'OPSKOI,  a  town  of  Kuflia,  in  Perm. 
Q992k|ia  anatomjri  amxne  ^veki'to 
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the  4th  atid  5lh  Bones  of  the  cranitnn,  caTTe^f  at© 
9jpi  temporum  and  Mk  fquamofa ;  the  fublhmcer 
whereof,  as  their  firlt  and  laft  names  ^xprefe,  ip 
iquamofe  and  very  hard. 

PETROSELINUM,  Capiuw  mtroselimuw, 
Un,)  Parjky,  See  A  PI  UM,  N"  2,  and  ^  ii.  This 
plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  culinary  pnrpo* 
fes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flaroun  and  arc* 
occafionaJly  u(cd  as  carminatives^  &c.  The  root 
1«  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and  with  this  in* 
tention  is  Ibnietimes  mAde  an  ingredient  in  apo<* 
aems  and  diet-drinks :  if  liberally  ufcd,  it  i?  iipt  ta 
occation  flatulencies ;  and  thus,  by  diftending  thcr 
vifcera»  produces  a  ctmtrary  eflfeft  to  tfcit  intend- 
ed by  it :  the  tatfte  of  this  root  is  (bmewhat  fweet- 
ifh,  with  a  light  degree  of  warmth  aad  aroRutic 
flavour. 

PETROSILEX,  in  Ikhology,  Chert,  or  horn* 
ftone  \  a  fpecies  of  ftones,  found  in  many  moun*^ 
tains.  Sec  MrNERALOCV,  Part H,  Chap.  IV,  Chfs 
I,  Order  I,  Gen.  YI,  ii.  ip.  6. 

PETROSKOL,  a  town  of  Ruflia^  in  Perm. 

PETKOVATZ,  a  town  of  Croatia,  ao  mile* 
SSE.  of  Carlftadt. 

PETROVSK,  two  towns  of  RuflTia  r  j.  in  Jarot 
flaf,  $%  miles  SL  of  Jaroflaf :  x.  in  Saratov,  40  milei 
NW.  of  Saratov.  -> 

(i.)  PETROVSKAIA,  a  lea  port  town  andfbrt 
of  Ruflia,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  c^  Afoph ;  24.  milefr 
SW.  of  Mariupol. 

(1.)  Petrovs^kaja,  a  bay  of  Ruffia,  on  the  lH 
coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Lon.  124.  o.  E.  Fcrro^ 
Lat.  76.  10.  N. 

PETROWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Koni* 
gingratz,  %  miles  ENJE.  of  Konigingratx. 

PETROZAVODSK,  a  town  of  Ruifia,  in  O^- 
lonetz;  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Onerlkoe  lake;  131 
miles  NE.  of  Peterfburg.  Lon.  5^.  a  E.  Ferro. 
Lat.  61.  40  N. 

PETSCHAKEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin  i 
f  miles  S.  of  Pilgram. 

(i.)  PETSCHANOI,  a  townn  atid  fort  of  RufTiai. 
in  Kolivan ;  \%%  miles  WSW.  of  Kolivan.  Lonl 
94.  ao.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  53.  o.  N.. 

(1.)  Pitschai«k)i,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft  df 
Rudia,  on  the  Frozen  Sea.  Lon.  1S3.  o.  £•  Ferro.. 
Lat.  75.  25.  N. 

PETSCHNECZ A,  a  town  of  Germany^  in  Ot 
tinthia,  12  miles  SW.  of  Clagenfurt. 

PETSKA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Kdnigmgratz  j 
7X  miles  E^.  of  Gitfchin. 

PETTAPOLLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guntoor ;  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandcl,  and  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  4a  miles  SW.  of  MafuHpatam,  and 
42  NE.  of  Ongole.  Lon.  So. 4^.  E.  Lat..xj.  49.  Nl 

PETTAW.    See  Petaw. 

(1.)  ♦  PETTCOY.  «.  /.  \gnaphaHmm  minm.]  An 
berb.  Ainfvinrth. 

PETTELl,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  a  term  t* 
^hich  we  have  no  one  cotre^onding  in  our  Urn* 
^oage.  The  mclopoeia,  or  the  art  of  arranginj^ 
loundi  in  fuccefHon  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  dS 
vided  hito  three  parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  lepjij^ 
mixtJt  and  ebrejh  ;  the  LsXins/umpiiOf  mixtio^  and 
tf/kf  /  and  the  Italians  prefab  me/cOtanientOy  and  ufa* 
The  laft  of  theft  is  caLlul  byihcXSrctks  vir^iMr, 
and  by  the  Italians  jv//iAf-  which  therefore  mc.i.a. 
tU  act  of  mating  a  *juft  tiiiiremment  \jii  .U  the 

maonera 
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R2anners  of  ranging  or  combining  founds  among 
themfelves,  fo  as  they  may  produce  their  eftcd, 
fl.  e*  may  exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  intended  to 
be  raifed.  Thus  it  Ihows  what  founds  are  to  be 
ufed,  and  what  not ;  how  often  they  are  fcveially 
to  be  repeated;  with  which  to  begin,  and  with 
which  to  end ;  whether  with  a  grave  found  to  rife, 
Of  an  acute  one  to  fall,  3cc.  The  petteia  confti- 
tutcs  the  manners  of  the  mufic  ;  choofes  out  this 
or  that  paflion,  this  or  that  motion  of  the  foul,  to 
be  awakened ;  and  determines  whether  it  be  pro- 
per to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion.  The  pet- 
teia, therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man- 
ners are  in  poetry.  It  is  not  cafy  to  difcover 
whence  the  denomination  fhould  have  been  taken 
by  the  Greeks,  unlefs  from  <r«Ti«i«,  their  game  of 
chefs ;  the  mufical  petteia  being  a  fort  of  combi- 
nation and  arrangement  of  founds,  as  chefs  is  of 
pieces  called  crir^w  calculi^  or  chefj-men, 

PETTENAW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ti- 
rolefe,  near  the  Inn ;  la  miles  WSW.  of  Infpruck. 

PETTEREL,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  which 
runs  into  the  Eden,  near  Carlifle. 

*  PETTICOAT. «./.  [Mit  and  coat.]  The  low- 
er part  of  a  woman's  drefs. — Wilt  thou  make  as 
many  boles  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  halt 
dlone  in  a  woman's  pett'uoat  ^  Sbahfpeare. — 
His  feet  beneath  her  petticoat^ 

Like  little  mice^  ftole  in  and  out.  Suckling. 

-—It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  fex,  that  the  vir- 
tues are  generally  fhcwn  in  petticoats.  Addifon. — 
To  fifty  chofcn  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note, 

We  truft  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat. 

Pope* J  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

♦PETTIFOGGER.  «./.  [coiTuptcd  from  pet- 
trvoguer  ;  petit  and  'vogu/r,  Fr.]  A  petty  fmall-rate 
lawyer.-^The  word  conditioned  and  leaft  ciienled 
petiijDgtters  get  more  plentiful  profecution  of  ac- 
tions. CareiW*J  Survey  of  ComwjalL — 
Your  pettifoggers  damn  thtrir  fouls 

To  (hare  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.  Hudibr, 
— Confidcr,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  aban- 
don your  fhop  and  follow  pettifoxgcrs.  Jlrbuthnot. 
— Phyficians  are  apt  to  detpife  empirics,  lawyers, 
pettifoggers^  merchants  and  pedlars.  Swift. 

(i.jPETTINAIN,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  La- 
narkmire,  3  miles  long  and  2  broad ;  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Clyde,  of  an  irregular  reiitangnlar  figure. 
About  1700  acres  are  arable;  and  about  1700 
hilly  and  fit  only  for  pafture.  The  air  is  cold. 
The  foil  is  various ;  part  moorifli,  part  clayey  till ; 
and  fome  parts  rich  loam.  Wheat,  barky,  oats, 
peafe,  beans,  tuniips,  flax,  and  potatoes,  are  raifed. 
The  population,  m  179a,  was  386 ;  increai'c  56, 
fince  1755.  The  number  of  hovfes  was  134;  of 
fhcep,  450;  and  black  cattle,  366.  The  houfc  of 
Wefter-hall,  the  family  feat  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Johnftone,  Bart,  is  in  the  pariih.  Thirlages  ftiU 
prevail.    There  are  relics  of  an  ancient  camp. 

(a.)  Petti  N  A  IN,  a  village  in  the  above  parifb, 
5i  miles  E.  of  Lanark,  and  7  NW.  of  Biggai*, 
•containing  no  inhabitants  in  1792. 

(3.)  Pettinain,  a  hill  in  the,  above  parifb. 

PETTINCO,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 


Mazara,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  6  miles  NW.  of 
Miftretta, 

♦  PETTINESS.  If./,  [from  petty :\    Smallncfs; 
littknefs  \  iuconiidenLblcndi;  u^unjporuncje.— 


)  PET 

The  difgrace  wc  have  digtf  c  I J 
To  anfwer  which,  hhpettinefs  would  bow  unAti 

Sbahj] 

*  PETTISH,  aij.  [from pet.]  Fretful;  petviO 
They're  truward,  pettijb,  and  unus'd  to  {iiul 

Creec 

*  PETTISHNESS.  «./.  [from  pettijh.]  Frrtfu 
nefs ;  peevilhnefs. — Like  children,  when  we  hS 
our  favourite  plaything,  we  throw  away  the  k 
in  a  fit  of  pettijhnrfs.  Collier. 

*  PETTITOES.  «./.  [petty  and  toe.]  i.  T 
feet  of  a  fucking  pig.  a.  Feet  in  conicinpt.-S' 
good  clown  grew  fo  in  love  with  the  weocii 
fong,  that  he  would  not  Rir  his  pettitoes,  tiU  j 
had  both  tune  and  words.  Soak, 

*  PETTO.  «./.  [lul.]  The  brcaft ;  figuratin 
privacy. 

(i.)  PETTY,  Sir  Willifira,  fon  of  Anthonyl 
ty  a  clothier,  was  bom  at  Kumfjy,  a  fmali  leaa 
town  ill  Hamplhire,  in  1623 ;  and  while  a  1 
took  great  delight  amo^g  the  artificers  tbi 
whofe  trades  he  could  work  at  whea  but  n  jpe 
of  age.  At  15  he  was  mafter  of  the  Latin,  Gii 
and  French  tongue?,  and  of  arithmetic  and  ti 
parts  of  pradical  geometry  and  aftronomy  vi 
to  navigation.  Soon  alter  he  went  to  Cae  ,  1 
Paris,  where  he  iludied  anatomy,  with  Mr  Hcil 
.Upon  his  rcturh  to  England,  he  was  prcfcrra 
the  king's  navy.  In  1643,  when  the  war  bet* 
the  king  and  p.Uliamenl  grew  hot,  he  went  into 
Netherlands  and  France  for  3  years ;  and  haij 
profecuted  his  ftudies,  in  phyfic,  at  Utrecht,! 
den,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris,  he  returned  hoasi 
Rumfey.  In  1647,  ^^  obtained  a  patent  to  ttac| 
art  of  double  writing  for  17  years.  In  164^ 
publiflied  at  London  "  Advice  to  Mr  Samuel  a 
lib,  for  the  advancement  of  fome  particular  j^ 
of  learning."  At  this  time  he  adhered  to  the] 
vailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  went  to 
ford,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  chari 
and  was  created  M.  D.  In  1650,  he  was  fl 
profefibr  of  anatomy  there  ;  and  foon  after  an 
her  of  the  college  of  phyficians  iu  London,  acd] 
fician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  where  he  contia 
till  1659,  and  acquired  a  great  fortune.  Atttf 
reftoration,  he  was  introduced  to  king  CbarSc 
who  knighted  him  in  1 661.  In  166a,  he  pufi 
cd  A  Treat ife  of  taxes  and  confribiaions.  In  i^ 
he  invented  a  double-bottumed  Ihip.  He  die* 
London  of  a  gangrene  in  the  foot,  occafion;d 
the  fwellung  of  the  gout,  in  ^687.  The  chara^ 
of  his  genius  is  fufficiciitly  fcen  in  his  wnti< 
Vbich  are  very  numerous,  Amongft  Ihcfc 
wrote  the  hiftory  01  iiis  own  lire.  He  died  \ 
felfcd  of  a  fortune  of  about  i?,oool.  a-year. 
fanJly  were  afterwards  ennotjod. 

(a.)  Petty,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Invera 
(hire,  loiig  ngo  conjoined  with  the  old  parifl 
Briarlkbi  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Moray  Pii-li 
miles  long,  and  4  broad,  in  the  form  of  a  Tt^^ 
The  furf^w  is  moftiy  level,  but  rifes  towards 
S.  the  ciimate  is  di7 ;  the  air  fercne,  ai^d 
country  in  general  agreeably  d  verfified  witha 
vatcd,6elds,  rivulets,  and  clumps  of  trees.  1 


foil  is  light  and  f fndy,  Oats,"  barley,  flax,  i 
potatoes  arc  the  ufual  crops.  The  populalion* 
1791,  was  1518;  the  decreafe  135  fiflce  17J 
Tiie  numb^  of  hoifes  was  450;  of  ihecpi  s^ 
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iivi  black  cattif,  1400.  There  are  relics  of  fome 
Driidit-al  tfinplcs,  and  of  an  ancient  caftle  of  the 
iiris  of  Moray,  calkd  Cafilc-Sterj^art, 

;,.)*?iTTr,  adj,  [petit,  Fr.]  Small ;  inconfidcf- 
jbk;  infciiour;  la  tic. — 

He  had  no  power ; 
.  Iff!  was  ^*fftt\  fcrvant  to  ihe  ftate.  Shak,  Cor. 
i**b  time  of  infection,  fame  petty  fellow  is  fcnt 
IW^  to  kill  the  dogs.  Bacon  s  Nat,  Hlft. ^Somc 
Ml  I'tcration  or  difference  it  may  make.  Bacon, 
r  Win  Ood  iiicenfe  his  ire 
I  for  fuch  i/fettj^  trefpafs  ?  -    Milton, 

f     From  thence  a  th?)uiand  lefler  poets  fi>rung, 

LJtr  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denh, 
Ur^e  inn,  moon,  and  ftars,  as  pirtty  gods.  StiU 
fcl/f  .-r,— I  have  read  o^ petty  commonwealths,  as 
id  3  ihr  great  ones.  Sivr/t.— 
t   Mom  water'd  by  the  prtty  Rhine.  Jddifon, 

&i0i3  cxamptc  be  given,  where  we  have  treat- 

ti^/kt/zV/?  prince,  with  whom  we  have  had  to 

^  in  fo  contrmptuous  a  manner  ?  Szi/ft. 

|,:PiTTY  Bag,  an  oHicc  in  chancery;  the 
rint?  of  which  record  the  rrturn  of  all  in- 
*as  out  of  every  county,  and  mal^  all  pa- 
rf  comptrollers,  g.iugers,  cuftomers,  &c. 

jJPJTTY  Larceny.    See  Larceny. 

CPtTTY  Madder.     Sec  Crucianella. 

».)PiiTY  PatecS,  among  confcdioners,  a  fort 

BWJI  pies,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with  fwcet 

ilPrTTY  SiJiCLEs,  among  falconers,  the  toes 

f)PiTTY  Tally,  in  the  fca  language,  a  corn- 
It  lilowance  o{  victuals,   accordiiig  to  the 
fcri^f  the  fin'p's  company. 
j-Pftty  TRtAsoN.     See  Trfason. 

II.  Petty  Whin,  a  fpecies  of  Ononis. 

!»Trr-cnAP5,  in  ornithology.    Sec  Motacil- 
XV.. 

STTYCJm,  a  harbour  of  Fifefhire,  on  the  N. 

k  or  the  Frith  of  Forth,  oppofite  Leith,  a  niile 

of  fvii^hom.     It  is  the  ufual  landing  place  of 

pftiJengcrs  from  Leith,  and  has  a  good  inn,    A 

^U)ur  and  bafon  were  lately  conflruded  at 

NCipt.  Riidvard  of  the  Roval  Engineers. 

'PETULANCE.  >  «./.  [prttilancf,  Yr,p:tulan- 

fKrULAXCY.  i  tia,  Lat.]     Saucincfs;  pee- 

p<^^* ;  wantonncfs. — There  was  a  wall  or  para- 

to*  teeth  fet  in  our  mouth,  lo  reftrain  the  petu- 

^  of  our  words..  Bsn  Jonfon. — Such  was  others 

fcs^i-r,  that   they  joytd   to  fee  their  betters 

»^f  j!  y  outraged.  Kin^  Charles,— Thzi  which 

•^u  like  pride  in  fome,  and  like  pttulance  In  o- 

*%  would  be  in  time  wrought  off".  Clarendon, — 

*'7J*iftances  o{  'p€tulancy  and  fciirrility  are  to  be 

*tt  their  ^mpnlets.  S^'tfi. — There  appears  in 

^  «itc  2  pride  aiid  petulamy  in  youth,  fj'att/j 

•  PETULANT,  adi:  [pftdans,  Lat.  petulant, 
i  I.  Sauq- ;  perrerie.— Let  him  fhew  the  fbrce 
*i'  ^r^umcnt,  trithcut  too  importunate  and  p^ 
^  demor.ds  of  an  anfwer*  H^attj.  1.  Wanton. 
T^'t  tODgne  oF  a  map  is  fo  prt^lant,  that  one 
^cid  net  lay  too  great  ftiefe  upon  any  prcfcnt 
0* 'he?-  SfieBator. 

•  PETULANTLY.  adiK  [horn  pfttJar:t.]  Witfi 
*'»'^T^ce5  with  laucy  pcrtnefs. 

f  HTVJlSfi.  in  natiir^  hiftoryi  6nt  of  thk  tifro 


ful^ftances  whereof  porcelain  or  china  ware  is  made. 
The  petunfe  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the 
furface  of  which  is  not  fo  fmooth  when  broken  as 
that  of  oiir  common  flint.    See  Porcelain. 

PETURANO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  ;  4  miles  S.  of  Solmona. 

PETWORTH,  a  large,  populous,  and  hand- 
fome  town  of  Sulfex,  5  miles  from  Midhurft  and 
the  SulVex  Downs,  and  49  from  London. 

PETZEN,  a  mountain  of  CarintHa. 

PETZENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria  ;  8  miles  E.  of  Ips. 

PETZENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  a8 
miles  SSW.  of  ^ayreuth,  and  2S  NNE.  of  Nu- 
remberg. 

PEUCEDANUM,  or  sulphur-wort,  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45th  order  Umbellate,  The  fruit  is  lo- 
bated,  ftriated  on  both  (ides  and  furrounded  by 
a  membrane  j  the  involucra  are  very  fhort.  There 
are  3  fpecies ;  none  of  which  have  any  remarkable 
properties  excepting  the 

PtucEDANUM  OFFICINALE,  or  commou  hog^s 
fcnnely  growing  naturally  in  the  Englifh  fait  mami- 
es,  rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  with  channelled 
llalks,  which  divide  into  2  or  3  branches,  each 
crowned  with  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  com- 
po.'ed  of  feveral  fmall  circular  uml^els.  The  roots^ 
when  bruifed,  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fcent  like  lul- 
phur,  and  an  acrid,  bitterifli,  un<fluous  taOe, 
Wounded  in  the  fpring,  they  yield  a  confiderablc 
qui^ntity  of  yellow  juice,  which  dries  into  a  gum- 
my rcfin,  and  retains  the  ftrorg  fmell  of  the  root. 
The  expreflVd  juice  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
lethargic  difcrders. 

PEUCER,  Gafpar,  profcfTor  of  medicine  at 
Wirtemberg,  was  bom  at  Bautzen  in  Lufatia. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Mclan^hon,  whofc 
works  he  publifhcd  in  1601,  in  5  vols.  Being  a 
protcftant  and  being  clofely  imprifoned  for  10  years 
for  his  opinions,  he  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  mart- 
gins  of  old  books,  with  ink  rnade  of  burnt  crufts 
foaked  in  wine.     He  died  in  1602. 

PEUCESTES,  a  brave  genpral  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  beftowcd  on  him  a  crown  of  gold- 
Sec  Macedon,  §  14. 

PEVENSE  Y,  a  town  of  Suflex,  on  a  river  which 
nms  into  a  bay  in  the  Englifti  Channel  and  foitns 
Pe^rnfty  Harbour.  It  has  an  ancient  caftle  belong- 
ing to  Robert  Earl  of  Moreton,  thought  by  anti- 
quarians to  be  the  mofl  entire  remain  of  Roman 
architecture  in  Britain.  Duke  Bertold  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis  in  952.  Sueno,  the  Dane 
landed  at  it  in  1049,  carried  off  his  coufin  Beorn 
and  murdered  him.  It  was  afterwards  ravaged  by 
Earl  Godwin  and  his  fon  Harold,  who  carried  oflf 
many  (hips.  And  here  William  the  Conqueror 
landed,  prcviQUs  to  his  copquelt  of  England.  It 
is  circular  and  inclofes  7  acres.  It  is  14  miles 
W8W.  of  Haftings,  and  63  S.  of  London. 

FEVER,  a  river  of  Che/hire,  which  runs  into 
the  Wcver,  near  J^Iorwich. 
•   PEVEREL  Point,  a  cape  of  Dorfetfh.  on  the 
Englifh  Channel ;  12  miles  WSW.  of  the  Needles. 

PEUPLINGUE,  a  to;vn  oF  France,  in  the  dcp. 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais ;  4^  miles  SW.  of  Calais. 

riUTEMAN,  Peter,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 

Kotterdam 
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llottcrcUm  1x3  1650.  His  fulrc^s  vere  either  al- 
legorical ur  emblematical  aiiufions  to  the  ihoit- 
furfg  aiKl  miiery  of  human  life.  He  died  in  confc- 
quence  of  a  fright  in  i6^z. 

PEUTINOER,  Conrad,  a  learned  Oer«WJ, 
hoTU  at  Augiburg,  in  146^.  He  became  fecrcta- 
jy  to  the  fenate  of  Augfl>ure4  and  publiihtd  an 
Ancient  Itinerary  called  Tabula  Peutinggrinay  mar* 
king  the  roads  by  wliich  the  Roman  Armies  palli?d 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  He  -died  in 
^574. 

♦  PEW.  »./  Ipuye,  Dutch.]  A  feat  inclofed  in 
m  church.— Sir  Thomas  More  did  ul'e«  at  maia,  to 
fit  in  the  chanceU  and  his  lady  in  Zfetw-  Bacan.-^ 
Should  our  fex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  aiui  his  wife 
would  £11  a  whole  feoit.  Addijon.-y^ 

She  decently,  m  form,  pays  heaven  itt  due  1 

And  makes  a  civil  vifit  to  her  pew.  Toung. 

do*  P£WET.«./.I/>fWii«f,  Dutch, <wiwwe//tt/.J 
J.  A  water  fowl  — We  reckon  the  dip-chick,  fo 
siamcd  of  his  diving  and  littienefs,  puffins,  pe^eu^ 
fncawes.  Carew*    a.  The  lapwing,  Amf<u}Qrtb. 

(a.)  Pewet.    See  Larvs,  N'*  9. 

(3.J  Pewet  Island,  an  iiland  in  the  German 
Occan»  near  the  coaft  of  EiTcx ;  5  miles  SS  W.  oF 
Harwich  harbour. 

PEWSUM,  a  town  of  Eaft  Pricftland,  and  c^ 
pital  of  a  haiiiewic;  6  miles  NNW.  of  Emden. 

(i.)  •  PEWTER.  ».  y.  ipcauter,  Dutch.]  i.  A 
compound  of  metals;  an  artificial  metal. — ^Nmc 
part«or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  rtg^lus  of  anti- 
mony, compofe  p<w<cr.  P^MSertofU'-Co2iftfe<W' 
$cr  18  made  ol  fine  tin  and  lead.  Baccn, — The 
fnvttr^  into  which  no  water  could  enter,  became 
more  white.  Baccn.-^^Pt<ivUr  dilhes,  with  water 
•n  them,  wiH  not  melt  eafily,  but  without  it  th^y 
will  i  na^',  butler  or  oii,  in  themfelvef  inflnm- 
itiable,  yet,  by  their  moilture,  wiJ  hinder  iBtrit- 
ing  Bacon,  a.  The  plates  knd  dilhes  in  a  houle. 
—The  eye  of  the  mtftrefs  was  wont  to  make  her 
fcwter  (bine.  Addifon, 

(2.)  Pewter,  is  a  fa<5titious  metal  isiird  in  mak- 
ing domeftic  utenfilt^  <it  plates,  di&es,  &c. — 
The  bafis  of  the  metal  is  tin  4  which  is  converted 
into  pcwtrr  by  mixmg  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred 
weight  of  tin  with  15  pounds  of  lead  and  fix 
pounds  of  brafs.— Befidcs  this compofit ion,  whi».4i 
makes  the  common  pewter,  there  are  other 
kinds,  compounded  of  tin,  antimopy,  bifmuth, 
and  copper,  in  ftveral  proportions. 

•PEWTEREii.«./{from  Any/^.)  Afmith  who 
works  in  pewter^— He  fhafl  charge  you  and  dif- 
chai^e  you  with  the  motion  of  a  pe<wtercr^%  ham- 
mer.-Siwi. — We  caufcd^  ^\\{}3Xptwterer  tociofc 
the  veifel  in  our  preience  with  ioder  cxqui£teiy« 
B<iyU. 

PEXHALL,  a  town  of  Chcfhiw,  W,  of  Mac- 
clesfield. 

PEYER,  J.  Conrad,  a  learned  German  phyli* 
cian,  bom  at  Schafthaufen.  He  publi(hed  Ex* 
frtitaito  anatonucQ-medica  de  Ciandnlu  tmeftm0rum$ 
at  SrH  iffhaufen,  in  1677. 

PEYERBACHi  a  town  of  Gern>any,  in  Auf- 
iriA;'7  m.  W.  of  Efferding,  and  16  W.  of  Lintz^ 

PEYERSON's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft 
,of\A>nttgua.    Lon.  61.  31.  W.  Lat.  17. 1%,  N. 

PtYHAC,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  Jhc 
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Lot,  5  miles  NW 
Mirtel. 

PEYRAT,  a  town  of  Fr;!ncc  in  the  dcp.  of  1 
Upp^r  Vienne;  1%  miles  ESE. of  St LcodatJ,  a 
fti  E.  of  Li  noges. 

PEYREBOURADE.  a  town  of  France,  m 
dep.  Qt  the  Landcs,  iq\  miles  S.  ot  Dax,  <iodi 
£•  of  Bayo  ne. 

PEY  REl,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departm 
of  the  Viinne;  15  miles  SW.  of  Poi<aitrf, 

PEYRELAU,  H  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp; 
roent  of  the  Aveiron  ;  p  miles  NE.  ot  MihzB, 

PEYRERE,  Ifaac  La,  was  born  al^.urdia 
of  proteftant  parents.    He  entered  rato  ibc 
vice  of  the  Pnr.Ce  of  Cojide,  who  was  n 
pleafed  with  the  fir^gnlarity  of  his  gturns.  El 
the  penrta*  of  St  Paul's  writings  he  took  ii 
head  to  a^er,  that  Adam  was  not  the  6^(1 
human  race  ;  and,  to  pro»t  this  extrava^-«i 
nioa,  he  pubhihcd  in   1655   a  book,  prii 
Holland  in  4to  ani  in  i%mo,  with  this  title, 
qdarmttcy  Jfvt  exei^itaiioJuf*tr  ttjihuj  12,  Iii| 
ta\  1$,  Epi/ioh  Puuii  ad  RomanoJ*     Thii- 
burnt  at(4*aris,  and'tht-  author  impnfonedatl 
few.    Tlie  Prmce  of  Condc  having  oblaiiied  H 
berty,  be  travelled  to  Rome  in  1656,  .nid  ^ 
gave  iu  to  Pope  Alexander  VIl.  a  fmrmflreij 
ation  both  of  Caivinifm  and   Preadwnifm.l 
corverfion  was  not  thought  to  be  rtnccrc,  at| 
with  regard  to  this  laft  herefy.    His  t'tfirc  ^ 
the  head  of  a  new  (c^  is  evident ;  and  m 
htr  pays  many  complir.-stnts  to  the  Jews, and 
them  to  attend  his  tenures.    Up4)n  his  rrf 
Paris  he  went  again  into  tivc  Prince  of  Conr 
vice  a*  hi«  librarian.     Some  tin>e  after  he 
the  feminary  dej  VertiUy  where  he  died  Jan- 
1676.  aged  ^1.     He  left  behind  him.  LAtrc^ 
fuijiularasii  ibfcaice, entitled,  Dura^i» 
164^*,  in  ^vo.     The  recal  of  the  IfMclUvS 
opmion  of  this  wriHT,  will  be  not  only  of  a^ 
nature,  but  tbt-y  wUi  be  rcmftated  in  the  I 
rai  bk (Tings  which  thty  enjoyed  before  tk 
jedion.    They  wi.l  again  take  polFcfiioin 
holy  land,  which  will  refiime  its  former  f«l 
and  their  rdlorer  w  11  be  a  Jk'mg  tf  France. 
curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Ci 
8vo,  1647.     in.  An  e4}uaiiy  intereAiitg 
oi  Iceian^i,  1663,  **^»    IV^*  A  letter  to 
muc,  1658.  in  Svu,  in  which  be  ezplaibs 
fons  of  his  recantation,  &c. 

PEYRILLAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  tjj 
partment  of  Upper  Vienne;  la  miles  Nfl 
jLimoges. 

PEYRINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  h 
inent  of  the  Drome ;  1  a  mi  lea  N.  of  Rumai^ 

PEYROLLES,  a  town  of  France  in  tbe  ' 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  famed  for  ii» 
waters ;  f  miles  NE.  of  Aix. 

PEYRONIUS,   Francis  Di  tA,  » 
Jrench  furgeon,  who  pra^ifed  furgerv 
with  fueh  eclat,  that  he  waa  appoioicj 
^eon  to  Lewis  XV.    He  improved  thisf*^ 
iituation,  and  procured  to  bis  profeffioi« 
ftablUbments  which  contnbuted  to  extend 
nefitR.    The  Royal  College  of  Surgery  it 
wasfi^nded  by  bis  means  in  1731,  w*»  **, 
ened  by  his  knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  w 
pij&cence.    At  hU  dcalh|  which  happened  ij 
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fiSes  Mth  April  1747,  he  btqn^nXhei  to  the  fo- 
rttroffarfffons  in  Pan*  two  thirds  of  hlieffo^s, 
bHbtrof  Marignt,  which  w;is  fold  to  the  king 
fir  100,000  IJTrw,  and  his  library.  He  alfo  icft 
9  tk  fociety  of  furfreons  ^t  Montpelliei'  two 
pifirs,  with  roo.ooo  liTrei,  to  erc^  th«rre  a  chi* 
lfic.1l amphithf atrc.  He  wa«  t  philofopher with- 
Iftlentatioo;  his  undrrflandiiig  was  acute,  hit 
fcr«l  Titacity  rendered  his  conterfation  agree- 
f]  and  he  poflc/fed  an  uncoitjmon  degree  of 
Bpafhf  for  thofc  in  diftrcfs. 
in'KOUSE.  SeePEROusB. 
KYROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depnrt- 
Koftfjf  Vicnne;  9  m.  SW.  of  Ide  Jourdain. 
lYRUIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
UppfrAlps;  7i  nlilcs  SW.  of  Albin,  and  %$ 
'.ofDifrnc. 

lYRUSSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
;  6  miies  SW.  of  Albin,  and  9  SE.  of 

rORFj  a  town  pf  Gtmianyy  in  Auftria ; 

I WSW.  of  Fcldfbiirg. 

U,  an  ifland  of  China,  near  the  coaft,  in  the 

Lon.  Z38.  6.  E.  Ferro.  Lat;  30.  ao.  N. 

,  a  river  of  Ruilii,  in  Archangel,  rifmg 

'■  Varzeikoi,  and  running  into  Mezen, 

"SLofOfokolkoi. 

AY,  N.  MafTon,  marquis  of,  a  native  of 

1*1!  a  captain  of  dragoons}  and  gave  fome 

Sofliaaicsto  Lewis  XVI.    He  died  in  the 

of  1778.     He  left  behind  him,  i.  A 

I  of  Catullus,  1.  Les  Soirees  HelvftifHn^i, 

ft,  ^  Frafsr  Camtolfes,  in  jftvo,  1770.    ^, 

ProvencaUj,  in  MS.    4-  La  Kofiert  de 

\)  a  paftoral  in  three  aits,  which  has  betn 

i  with  fdccefs  on  the  Italian  theatres.  5. 

^pti  ie  MaiiUbohi  in  3  voii  4t0|  and  a 

t  of  maps, 

pF.ZENAS,  Efprit,  a  learned  jefait,  bom 

in   i:>9i.     He  became  Pro^'cflbr  of 

tat  Marfrille9.     His  works  and  tranfla- 

p  numerous,  and  t^ctmcd,  for  their  per- 

PRZENAS.    See  Pesenas. 

a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

Pfrcnec* ;  6  miles  W.  of  PcrpigUan; 

ZA,  ctJf  MUSHROOM,  in  botany,  a  gc- 

natural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the 

clafs  of  plants.    The  fungus  campa- 

^  ieffile.    Linnaeus  enumerates  8  fpe* 

20s,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia«. 
IRON,  Paul,  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
^t^n,  bom  at  Hcnnebon  in  Brittany,  in 
^»d  admitted  into  the  ofder  of  Citratix  in 
He  was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  author 
^^^(ptity  of  Timtj  reflored  and  defended  a- 
^  Jmts  and  modem  cbrtnolof^ers.  He  went 
^  fcreral  promotions,  the  laft  of  which  was 
f^**>be7  of  Charmoyc,  and  died  in  1766. 
I^F,  a  mountain  of  Gerfnany  in  the  S.  part 
J*^i  hof  Jering  on  Stiria. 
JfFKNBERG,  a  town  of  lower  Bavaria,  14 
0^  Dingclfingen,  and  16  N.  of  Landfhut. 
PENHAUSEN,  1  towns  of  Germany ;  x. 
TBa»tna,  13  miles  NNW.  of  Landfhut, 
)  S3E.  of  Abenfperg :  a.  io  Soibiai  on  ti^ie 
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Mindel,  3  mile^  N.  yf  Mindelheim,  aiid  %i  %Vfl 
of  Augftjurg. 

t>FAFFENHEIM,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dcp. 
of  the  Uoper  Rhine,  6  miles  S.  of  Coimar. 

(t.)  PFAFFENHOFEN,  a  town  of  France,  \A 
the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  9  miles  W.  o^ 
HagucnaU. 

(1,  3.)  PFAFFBNHorEN,  i  to^ns  of  Bavaria  ;  r. 
11  miles  SW#of  Amberg,  and  i.%  NNW.  of  Ha- 
tifbon:  1.  On  the  Ilm,  14  miles  SSE.  of  Ingold- 
ftadt,  19  NW.  Of  Ratilbon,  and  94  N*  of  Munich. 
Lon.  12.  3.  £.  Lat.  49.  27.  N. 

PFAFFEN-HOVEN,  a  town  of  Suabia.  in  Wir-. 
tpmberg ;  8  miles  W.  of  Heibrcmn,  and  iS  N.  of 
Stitttgard. 

PFAFFENSCHLAG,  a  towtl  of  Auftria. 

-PFAFRODA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Er^- 
gcburg  }  16  miies  S.  of  Frcyberg. 

PFALZEL,  a  town  of  the  imperial  French  re- 
pt:blic,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
itflie,  and  ci-devant  electorate  of  Treves.  It  had 
anciently  a. palace  of  the  kings  of  the  Frank«».  ~  Jt 
is  3  miles  NE.  of  Treves,  and  to  SSE.  of  Kyi  burp.. 

PFANBERO,  i  town  of  Stiria,  10  miles  N.  gf 
Grj»2. 

PFANNER  Tobias,  X  learned  Oerthirt  born  at 
Augfburg,  in  1 64 1.  He  became  Secretary  of  the 
Archives  to  the  D.  of  Snxe  Gatha.  He  wrote  The 
Theology  of  the  Pagans  ;  with  Several  other  works. 

PFARCHIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany  ia 
Auftria  ;  ^  miles  NW.  of  Putzcinftorf* 

PFEDDERSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  imperial 
French  republic,  in  the  dcp.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mj- 
felle,  and  late  pAlatinate  of  the  Rhine )  23  m.  S.  of 
M^nty.,  and  24  NNW.  of  $pire. 

PFEDELBACH,  a  town  of  Frariconia,  in  Ho- 
henlohe ;  one  mile  S.  of  Qhringen. 
■  PFEFFERCORN,  Tohn,  a  learned  /cw,  wh(> 
was  converted  to  Chriftianity.  He  was  the  author 
of  De  ^bolendis  Judseorumftriptii^  and  confidently 
with  the  title  of  that  work  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  emp.  Maximilian  to  burn  all  the  He- 
brew books,  except  the  Bible.  He  ^rote  fome 
other  tra^s  alfo  in  Latin.  ' 

PFEFFERS,  a  town  and  abbey,  in  the  Helvetic 
republic,  and  late  county  of  Sargans ;  founded  iti 
720;  and  in  I196,  the  abbot  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  empire.  It  had  fome  famous  baths  j  and  ^ 
4  miles  S,  of  Sargans. 

PFEFFiKON,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic^ 
in  Zurich  ;  10  miles  E.  of  Zurich. 

PFEFFINGEN,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic, in  Bafil;  4  mi«es  S.  of  Bifil. 

PFEIFFER.  See  PFiffkr. 

(i.)  PFETER,  a  rivtr  of  Germany,  which  runif 
into  the  Danitbe,  near  the  town,  N°'  2. 

(2.)  PF  ETER,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavnria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  above  jiver ;  9  miles  N W.  of  Strau- 
bing,  and  14  E.  of  Ratifbon. 

PFEUTERBACH,  a  river  of  Sunbia,  which  run« 
mto  the  Rhine  I  $  miles  W.  of  Eltingcn,  in  Ba- 
den. 

(i.)  PFIFFER,  or  Ppkiffer,  Auguftus  a  lear- 
ncd  German,  born  at  Lawenburg.  He  was ^8  yearf 
fuperinttndant  of  the  churches  in  Lubec,  aod+^e- 
came  profeffor  gf  oriental  languages  at  LeipficX; 
where  he  died  io  169^. 

Q  p  (2.)  P'lJ'F^x^ 
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(2.)  PFiFFEn,  LevO'is,  a  brave 5wHs  pencraU  in 
the-  iVrvue  of  FruiCf  undt-r  Cliaritri-  JX.  With 
8000  mcu  drawn  u;>  in  r  hollow  fcju-iff,  he  pre- 
Icrvcd  the  life  of  that  rr.ouarch,  in  ihf  famoas  re- 
treat of  Mi-nuxt  agnir.A.  aW  the  ciforts  of  the  Pr.  of 
CoTidc.  F'Ut  Ivr3  chief  rncPi't  \x)'  in  his  mtoharncal 
and  topographical  exertions.  Hti  made  a  model 
of  S\«itZw*rlAnd,  the  moft  extraordinary  thii.g  of 
the  kind  evtr  executed.  (See  Modkl  9  6.)  He 
U'«ts  elected  Jdvoyfr^  or  chief  ma.^'iflrate  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  iticd  in  that  cjty  and  otfice,  in  1594. 

PFIN,  a  tov^^  of  the  Uejvctic  repubiic,  m  the 
V  iht'** ;  11  miles  E.  of  Sion. 

PFINZ,  a  river  of  ^iiahia,  which  n'fts  a  mile 
K.  of  WiMlnd  ;  paffcb  Dur»ach,  arvri  fallj  into  ti.c 
Rliine,  oiic  rTiile  above  Gcmrrlheim. 

PFIIIT,  or  ?ORKTTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
cjep.  of  the  U^Jper  Khine^  and  cr-devant  prov.  of 
Alf  ice  ;  10  miics  W.  of  Balil.  Lon.  7.  10.  B.  Lat. 

PI'LAU,a  townof  Tyrol,  16  m.  V/.  of  Bolzino. 

PFORING,  a  town  of  Uppei  Bavaiia.  iiii  roun- 
ded with  wa  !«,  on  the  Danube;  14  uiilcb  E.  of 
Inpoldftadt,  and  7  W.  of  Ahenfinrrj?. 

PFGRTA,  a  town  uf  U  >pcr  Saxony,  m  T  .2- 
i:in?ia>  on  t)ie  Sm\\  2  miles  SW  of  Nnimbiir^'. 

PFORTEN,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  i*  miles  S.  of 
Cub.'n,  and  6a  NNE.  of  J).  J'den. 

PFORTSHEIM.  or  )  a  town  of  5«nbia,  in  the 

PFORTZHFIM,  J  ele^orate  o*  Bm]  n.  with 
a  oaftic,  fvHted  on  the  Entx>  at  it-,  toi^fbix  with 
the  Na^oid  ami  "VVuiin  In  i68v;,  it  wai.  takcrt 
and  facked  by  the  French.  It  i;*  ts  ni»lesjSE.  of 
Donrlach,  and  20  WNW.  of  Stuigard.  Lon.  9. 
46.  E.  Lat.  48  57.  N. 

PFRAM  \,  a  town  of  Auftria^  6  miles  SW, 
qfM  irkerk. 

.  PFREIMB,  or)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Up- 
,  PFRFIMliT,  S  per  Pihtinate,  -rhacaaiejat 
the  conllaence  of  the  Ptrein^  and  Nab;  20  miles 
jsTF.  of  Amberg.  Lon.  ji.  ir.  E.  L.U.  49.  ix.  N. 
.  PFREINT,  a  river  of  Bavaria»  which  runs  into 
the     iab,  at  Pfreimb, 

PEULIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Buabia,  in  Wirtt-m- 
biirg  ;  a  miles  S.  of  Rcutlingen,  and  20  S.  of  Stut- 
gard. 

PI^ULLENDOUF,  an  !mt)er?al  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saabia,  on  the  A'ubdfpach;  i^  miics 
"Vv'SW.  of  Ravenfbur?,  18  NNE.  of  Conftaiice, 
and  .;7  SW.  of  Ulm.  Lon.  9.  ^7.  W.  Lat.  48.  8.  ^. 

F' UNT,  atown  of  Tirol,  15  m.W.  of  Bolzano. 

PFYN,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  in  Zu- 
rich ;  7  miles  W.  of  Couftance  ;  and  28'  NE.  of 
Znvjch. 

PHACA>  in  botany,.  Bastard  JV^ilk  Vetch-, 
a  geno^  of  the  dcca^.dtia  oixlcr,  belonging  to  tlie 
diadifiphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  imdtr  the  $zd  order,  PapileouAcsa^ 
The  Icgumtn  is  femi^oeular. 

PHACIUM,  a  town  of  Theflaly.  JL/'-u.  .u.  c.  xj. 

PTi ACUSA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  mouth 
of  the.  Nile. 

PHJEA,  a  femous  few  which  infcflcd  the  nergh- 
bourhood  of  Cromyon.  Thefeus  deftroyed  it  a* 
he  was  travelling  from-  Tiujzene  to  A i  hens  to 
make  himfelf  known  to  his*fathcrr  Some  imagine 
that  the  boar  of  Calydon  fprang  from  this  low. 
According  to  fome  authors,  ¥liza  was  a  woman 
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who  pro  fi  I J  uted  htifclf  to  ll»  augers,  wljom  Ci 
marjernl,  siul  afLcrwaid-s  pinmlcrtil. 

PIIj^I-KCES,  the  {  t!  c  pw;.Ie  of  Phtac: 
PiiiEAClANS,  \  They  Iivit  iiil.a;.iieil  H\r 
ria.  Sec  Hvperia,  They  Wiie  noted  for  tL 
indolence  and  luxury  :  hence  Horace  ufts  ?L 
fcr  a  rerfon  indolent  and  fleck  ;  and  hence  an 
their  inlb'cnce  and  pride,     yfrrjctk, 

PiiiEACl  A,  one  of  the  name-  or  the  iOandC 
cyra.  See  Corc  yra,  N' i.  This  iflw-d  v>cj 
motis  for  produeim;  lar^e  quantities  of  the  fii 
fiavoared  apples.  O-ltV,  yin'ruaU  P  o^eitm. 
cinous  was  kir.^  of  it,  wl.o  rcnJvrwd  hisnin>t 
mou:»  by  hLi  gjjdeus  and  his  hofpita'-ty  to  Uiji 
It  is  now  tallei-l  Corfu.  See  Alcisods;  CoX' 
RA,   N'  T  aru'  2;  aiki  Co:;fU. 

PiliECASlA,  o:ie  01  liic  Sforadls  Ifles. 

PHiEDON,  a  viiiciple  oi  Suci.uc^,  wha! 
beer,  feized  by  pirates  in  his  youlb  ;  and  the) 
bfophcr,  who  feemed  to  difcov.  r  fon^etliin? 
common  andpromilui?  in  bis  countenance, boS 
Ills  liberty  for  a  fuin  of  money,  and  cvcrl 
tfteemcd  him.  Phicdon,  after  SocraltVs  de 
returned  to  Eiis  his  na'Jve  country,  whof^ 
founded  a  feCt  of  phiKdophers  who  ccaji 
what  was  called  the  El'iac  j'cbcoL  The  caal 
Phxdon  Is  ai^xed  to  one  of  Plato*s  diak)^a^ 

PHiEDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftor\',  a  dauc&t^ 
Minou  and  Partphac;  ihe  manicd  'rockift| 
whom  ihe  was  the  mother  of  /Uuimas  and  £ 
phoon.  They  had  lived  for  fomc  lime  in  e 
jtal  felicity,  when  Venus,  w^io  bated  all  til 
fccndants  of  Axiollo,  becatife  he  had  di^ 
her  amours  with  IVIars,  intpired  Phsdia  wn 
ftronge/l  paflion  for  Hyppolytus  the  fcn  of 
feu5,  by  the  amazon  Hyppolyte.  This  5 
(lie  long  attempted  to  'iHHe,  but  in  taliq 
therefore,  in  the  ablcrce  of  Thefeus,  ihe  a 
fed  llippolytus  with  all  the  imp  .♦  iencc  of  dd 
\x\%  love.  He  reje<5ted  her  with  horror  andd 
She,  to  pumlb  his  coldncfs  and  refufal^  atl 
tui-rt  of  Thefeus,  accufed  Hippolytus  of  aW 
upon  her  virtue*  He,  without  hcarirg  Hi 
tus's  defence,  baniflitd  him  from  his  ki^ 
and  rnrpiored  Neptune,  who  had  prcMBiied^ 


three  of  his  reqiiellH,  to  puniiU  him  inaa 
plar>'  manner.  As  Hyppoiytus  Red  frDin  J 
nis  horles  were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  fcal 


fter,  which  Neptune  had  fent  on  the  fliort, 
he  was  tl-.us  djagged  through  precipices  and 
rocks,  trampled  under  the  ftct  of  his  Horfei 
crufiied  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  , 
his  tragical  end  was  known  at  Atheus,  n 
confefied  her  crime,  and  hung  hcrielf  in  di 
She  was  buried  at  Troc^.enc,  w>.crs  her  toffl 
(Vill  to  be  leen  in  the  age  of  Paufanias,  M 
teirtple  of  ^''enus,  which  ihe  had  built  tofl 
the  goddtfs  propitious.  i 

PH^DIUA,  a  fmall  town  of  Arcadia,  H 
PHiEDRUNTiE.    See  Olympia,  N°» 
(i.)  PHJEDRtJS,  an  andcnt  Latin  wnl< 
compofed  five  books  of  f.^Wcs,  in  Iambic 
He  was  a  Thraciaa;  and   his  being  calte 
guftm^ s  freedman  in  the  title  of  the  book, 
that  he  had  been  that  emperor's  fiavc.    Tbf 
of  Phaedrus  remained  buried  in  libraries  al' 
unknow'-^  to  the  publk,  until  the  cicfc  of 
c«tury.  ^^,j., 
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;:.(  PH.fDxus,  Thomas  a  proftCTor  of  clo- 
ts .it  at  Rtimi',  eaiiv  in  the  i/sih  ctutury.  He 
V  a  canoo  of  Lakraii,  aiiJ  k,fC[Kr  of  the  liSrary 
si  t*^  Vaiian.  He  owed  his  rife  to  the  ai*tj ng  of 
$j.tv3> ft  Hippolitus  »»  which  he  pejfojmed  tiie 
ti-xi^tr  PbrJra;  whence  he  g»»L  the  name  of  /'j6^- 
0-j.  He  died  under  the  age  of  50.  Janus  Par- 
feus  givef  aliH  of  feveral  work",  wliich  w^xt 
fe  i  n.  1.1  V  ^or  public  view. 

M.SOyiMA,  the  daughter  of  Otanf.«,  one 
►  rrt ;  ]\rii,in  conr;>irAtors,  wlio,  bein^  m.in  ied 
Jt^:  ihk  K.TicrJ.^,  difcovcicd  his  impoftiire  to 
to  -K'lcr,  by  his  want  of  ep.rs,  which  had  hccft 
Wof'MC/ri'hvfcs.     See  Pfrsia,  §  7  and  5. 

PliiCNARETE,  the  uiotl'er  of  Socrates, 
icoSt' r-pher.   Site  wa<  a  mid- wife  by  profclhon. 

Pi£NlAS,  a  prnpaietic  pliiloi'ophcr,  a  difci- 

{ u  Ariil'jtie.    He  wi  ote  a  hiliory  of  'i'yrants. 

^.  Lir-f. 

fUjESSA,  cne  of  the  Ghac^s.  P^t*/,  ix.  u. 

fc;*PH.iiNOMFNON.  w./.  SeePHEKOME- 
i  This  hAS  f  r-i-i.-^iL-f.  fii'^ho;mnn  in  the  plu- 
lh.-rt,;,.j  An  appearaiKc  n  W-c  works. of  na- 
b-rrep  per  was  black,  and  the  cc»<ours  in- 
to tiiick,  that  the  p/ju/tomenoM  might  be  co«- 

k^pH«MOM FNON,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
krijfc.c  appearance,  wiicther  in  the  tveavtns  or 

and  v^-bether  difcovertd  by  oWervation  or 

r.tnt. 

iAER,  Thomas,  M.  ©.  an  Erglifh  phyfician, 
ia  Pcraljrokelhire.     He  graduated  at  Oxford 
lie  publiflied  fevtrai  tra^fs  on  difcafes 
remedies ;  and  was  alfo  celebratt^d  as  ft 

Hf  tranfiaied  9  books  and  part  of  the  loth 
l'»?lifh  Terfe ;  and  died  in  15/^0. 
L£S.\NA,  an  aucieut  town  of  Arcadia. 
lESTUM,  in  ancient  geography  c  X.  a  town 
ittf :  1.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Lhu  36.  c.  13 

IPH\ETON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  thefon  of 
15  and  Clymcne,  one  of  the  Oceaiiid^s,  Ve- 
^came  enamcnired  of  him,  and  entrufted  him 
tJitcare  of  one  of  her  temples,  Thife  ren- 
Ifoj  vain  and  afpiring;  and  having  obtained 
^b^ther  the  direction  of  the  chariot  of  the 
If  one  day,  he  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery 
t;  and  loofing  the  rein%  Jupiter,  to  prevent 
tinmrx^  the  heavens  and  earth,  ftruck  him 
atf'underbolt,  and  hurled  him  from  his  feat 
^  TTTcr  Eridanus  or  Po,  His  fiftcrs  Phaetu- 
ijnipttia,  and  Phcebc,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon 
k!tU  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  black 
ff  trtcs,  and  their  tears  into  amber*  and  Cycnus 
«  Lixuria,  aUb  grieving  t  his  fate,  was  Irang- 
irf  bio  a  fwan.  The  poete  fay,  that  while 
W35  driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the 
_^  cf  the  Ethiopians  was  dried  upt  and  their 
Vcanic  black.  The  territ  orics  of  Libya  wer^ 
pwcbtd  up ;  and  ever  fince,  Africa,  unable 
tcovtr  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs, 
f^-ibited  a  landy  defart.  Some  explain  this 
^  fiWe  1  has :  Phaeton  was  a  I  jjnirian  prince, 
<^<!ied  aftronomy,  and  in  whofe  age  the 
'Whood  of  the  Po  was  vifjtcd  with  uncort- 
bfat^. 

' )  Phaeto!!,  f!.  f,  in  mechanics,  [from  the 
'^\  *  kiad  cf  hii,h  open  carriage  for  pleafuire. 
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(III.)  Phaeton,  ift  omithoU^gy,  a  pemis  of  birds 
bcloii^mg  to  the  o.der  of  anfcrt.. ;  the  characters 
of  w  i.ich  arc  :  The  bi^lis'fharp,  ftraig*  t  and  point, 
ed  ;  the  ni.ftnis  are  obiong,  and  the  hindt-r  toe  \^ 
turned  forward.    There  are  two  fp<cies,  t/jb. 

I.  i'H'.EroK  ^THRKius,  thc  tn  pic  bird,  is  a" 
bout  ti«e  f.ze  of  ft  partridge,  and  has  very  long 
wings.  Tlie  biil  is  red,  with  an  angle  under  the 
lower  mandilile.  I'he  eyes  aie  cnctmipalkd  with 
blicW,  wlHch  erds  in  a  point  towards  the  Kick  of 
the  head.  Three  or  four  o  the  hrrgcr  quill-fen- 
thers,  towards  thf  ir  ends,  are  black,  tipped  with 
white ;  aJi  the  reft  of  the  bird  is  wl  »te,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  Aviih  curved  lines  of 
black.  TIic  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  vcimilion  red. 
The  Iocs  art!  webbrd.  The  tp.il  coi.liKs  of  two 
lung  flraight  nHrrow  featherp,  *ajr.\:ft  01  equal 
breadth  from  their  quills  to  their  points.  Sec  />/, 
47.*?-  "  The  name  tropin  lirtt  (t  tv  g  Lathnm),  given 
to  this  genus,  ari'cs  trom  its  being  chiefly  found 
within  the  tropic  circles;  but  we  arc  not  to  con- 
clude, that  they  never  llray  voluntarily,  or  arc 
diUcn  beyond  them;  for  we  h^-jve  met  with  iu- 
fljinces  to  prove  the  contrary.  There  are  feveral 
varieties:  i.  One  calltd  by  Latbam  the  w'  >  fro- 
pic  bird.  It  is  lefb  than  the  precedirt^,  and  is  foumj 
ni  as  many  places.  The  plumage  is  in  general  a 
fjvcry  white.  2.  The ycllo-^  tropic  bird  is  another 
variety,  the  plumage  being  a  ycllowifli  white. 
Thtfe  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks,  arife  mere^ 
ly  from  age,  ii  they  are  not  the  dift inguifhing 
mark  of  fex.  3.  The  bUukbillfJtr^ic  bird  is  fmall- 
er  than  any  of  the  former.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings 
is  flriated,  partly  black  and  partly  uhite :  befofc 
the  eye  there  is  a  large  crefj<.'nt  of  black,  behind 
it  is  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  ;  the  forehead  and  all  the 
under  pans  of  the  body  are  of  a  pure  white  co- 
lour; the  quills  and  tail  arc  marked  as  the  upper 
pans,  but  the  ends  of  the  firft  are  white,  and  mcit 
of  the  feathers  of  the  jail  arc  marked  with  dulk.y 
black  at  the  tips ;  the  fides  over  the  thighs  afc 
Itriated  with  black  and  white ;  the  legs  ate  black, 
4.  Tbt  red  tailed  tro;ic  bvd  is  in  length  aboiit  two 
feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the  tT%'t>  tail  feathers  £- 
^onc  meafurc  i  foot  9  inches.  The  bill  is  red ; 
the  plumage  white,  tinged  or  an  elegant  pale  roft- 
co'.our;  the  crefcent  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat 
abrxipt  in  the  middle ;  the  ends  of  the  icapulars 
are  marked  with  black.  Ibis  variety  is  diftinr 
guiflied  by  two  middle  long  triil  leathers,  which 
arc  of  a  beautiul  deep  red  colour,  except  the 
fiiafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black;  the  lides  over 
the  thighs  are  dufky ;  and  the  legs  are  black. 

a.  Phaeton  demersus,  the  red ftyud pwf^i'm^ 
has  a  thick,  arched,  red  bill ;  the  head,  back-part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  of  a  dulky  purplifti 
hue,  and  bread  and  belly  white ;  brown  wings, 
with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white;  inftead  of  a 
tail,  a  few  black^  briftles ;  and  red  legs.  It  in  found 
on  Pinguin  ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
common  all  over  the  8outh  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fue  of  a  goofe. 

PHAETONTIADES,  the  fifters  of  Phaeton. 
See  Phaeton,  N"=^  1. 

PHAK'I  USA.    See  Phaeton.  N^  L 

I'H-^US.  a  town  of  Pcloponntfus. 

•PHAGEDENA.  ;/./  [^-yiSaim;  from  ^cym^ 
O  o  a  edo 
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i^fl,  to  eat.]  An  ulcer,  where  the  fliarpncfs  of  the  clumfy  and  heAvy  than  buturflics;  their  colowj 

hu  nour  VMS  away  the  fleih.  arc  likcwife  more  brown,  dim,  and  obfcurc,thd 

(i.)*PH  VGEDENICK.  Phagedbnous.  aJj\  there  are  fome  phal^iiK  whofc  colours  arend 

\phagttdt?iique,'BT.]   Eating ;  corroding.— /»A«i^^i/f-  lively  and  brilliant.    Several  of  tbcm  fly  only  ij 

nick  medicines,  nre  thofc  which  cat  away  fun-  tfie  cyeniAg,  keeptr] 


gous  or  proud  flefh.  Z>/<?.— A  bubo,  according  to 
its  malignancy,  eithtr  proves  eafily  curable,  or 
terminated  in  a  phagedenoui  ulcer  wrh  jagged 
lips.  Wi/entan, — When  they  are  very  putrid  and 
corrofive,  which  circumftanccs  give  them  the 
name  of  foul  pbageden'uk  ulcers,  fon>e  fpirits  of 
vine  (hould  be  added  to  the  fomentation,  $harp, 
(2.)  Phagedenic  mepicii|IEs,  thofc  ufcd  to 
.  ^at  off  proud  or  fungoua  fleib  ;  fuch  as  ar(  all  the 
Cauftics. 

.  (3.)  Phaoe0e^ic  y^ATE%j  ii)  chemif^ry,  de- 
notes a  water  made  firom  quicklime  and  fuhli- 
inate ;  and  is  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  pha- 
gedenic ulcers.  To  prepare  this  water,  put  %  lb. 
of  frcih  quicklime  in  a  large  carthcri  pan,  and 
pour  upon  it  about  jo  lb.  of  rain  water;  let  them 
ftand  togAher  for  two  days,  ftiixing!  them  fre- 
quently ;  at  laft  leave  the  lime  to  fettle  well  then 
pour  off  the  water  by  inclination,  filtrate  it,  and 
put  it  in  a  glafs.  bottle,  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of 
Corrofivc  fublimatc  in  powder:  which  front  white 
bt corned  yelluW)  9nd  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vtflel.    The  >^attrbeing^  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe  in 


keeping  quiet  and  clotie  under  kaK 
in  the  day-time,  and  this  has  iiiduccd  fomc  ai 
thors  to  give  the^  the  name  of  ni^bt  hiaurfk 
In  fummer  evenings  they  find  tHeir  way  ioi 
rooms,  attr^dted  by  the  lights  round  which  tl 
ifc  feen  to  hovcf.  And  indeed  a  lure  method 
catching  a  great  number  of  phalxnx  istobuj 
them  by  night  in  a  bower  wjth  a  lantern.  Tl 
all  refort  to  the  light  of  the  lantern,  aboyl  wl 
great  numbers  of  them  may,  be  caught.  A 
xparkable  circumftauce  h«is  bCen  obfaveil  of  tb< 
phal^nflc,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  (om 
them  are  without  wings.  By  their  loob  tl) 
never  would  be  taken  for  phalasnse.  Thef  hi 
^he  appearance  of  a  )argc,  Ihort,  fix-iegged,  era 
ing  animal,  v/hile  their  mate  is  winged  and  id» 
Yet  this  heavy  creiiturc  is  a  real  phalapua,  c* 
diltinguiihed  by  its  antennjp.  It  even  has  wi^ 
but  fo  (kort  that  they  are  no  more  thap  knaUf 
tpberances  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  th* 
and  that  appear  quite  ufelels.  Thofe  pbal| 
whofe  females  are  deftitute  of  win|:s  arc  gcarti 
in  the  ijumber  of  thofc  whofc  antenrx  are  pi 
liated.    The  unwinged  females  have  anttui 


the  cleanfiiig  of  wounds  apd  uictrs,  apd  to  ^at  off    milar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  (horttrba 

fuperfjuous    flefh,    efpecially   in   gangrenes;   in  '^' " 

i»vhich  c^fe  may  be  added  to  it  one  3d  of  4tb  part 
of  ipirit  of  wine.  '         "  '        / 

.  PHAGESIA,  an  ancient  feftiyal  among  the 
Greeks,  obferved  during  the  celebration  of  the 
DtOMYStA  :  fo  callc^-  from  the  ^*yuy,  good  fat- 
iitg[  that  then  univerfally  prevailed. 
'  PHAtACRJNE,  an  ancient  village  of  the  Sa- 
omcs^  where  Vrfpafiafl  was  horn.  Suet, 

(I.)   PHALiEiJA,  the!  Moth,  in  zoology,  a 
ieniis  of'  infects  belonging  to  the  order  Itpidop- 
ttr.    The  feelers  are.  cetaceous,  and  taper  gra- 
dually towards  the  points  I  the  wings  are  often 
bent  bacfcvi^ards.    The  catcipiilars  of  this  gpnus 
vary  much  as  to  fr/e,  and  confiderably  as  to  their 
fhnp^  and  number  of  feet.    It  is  reri^arkable,  that 
cat(jpinars  bf  almoft  every  fpeqies  of  this  geniis 
^re  found  with  10,  12,  14,  and  16  feet.;    The  laft 
ftir  the  inojj  conhtnpn  and  tl)e  latgeft ;  (See  I»Jf  iy.) 
**  Alt  the  caterptllars  of  phalgEnae,  (fays  Barbut), 
ahcr  having  fevcral  times  cart  their  flough,  Ipin 
%'    r  cod,  in  vvhich  they  arp  transformed  to  chryr 
faiids.   But  the  texture  of  the  cod,  the  rtn^nefs  of 
the  thrc'.ld  of  which  it  is  cpmpofed,  and  the  dif* 
ferent  iioatters  joined  to  the.  threads,  ffre  iiifinitcly 
various.    The  chryfalids  of  phal^njp  aregcnt- 
^•a  11 V  oblong  ovals,  hot  angiilotis  as  thofe  of  hut- 
tfrfiifft^  nor  foibon  transformed  to  perfe^  infers. 
They  remain  a.mu^h  longer  time  withiq  the  cod, 
iHie  grtateft  part  not  coiirung  forth  till  (he  tnfuing 
year. .  Some,  i  h;ive  met  with  thai  remained  iii 
that  ftate  diinng  two  ot  thrife  years  fuccffiively. 
Heat  or  cold  coOtfibutc  greatly  to  forward  or  put 
Jjack  ifieir,  ftnal  meiamorphoii^ ;  a  fa<5t  which  may 


only.    Their  body  is  aifo  charged  wuh  icaki 
chara^eriftic  of  infeffts  of  this  order."  ; 

(H.)  PHALiCN^,  Families  of.  M.  Barb* 
yides  this  extenfive  genus  into  ^  families;  t(U 

i.  Bhal^n^  Alucitje.  The  wings  1 
fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  alniolt  tu  4 
bafe. 

ii.  PffALAN^  Att^c«,  whofe  w»ngs 
downwards  and  are  fprtad  open :  they  have 
tirtated  antennae  without  a  tongue,  or  pcdir 
antennae  with  a  fpiral  tongue,  or  ccta^rcous 
nse  with  a  fpiral  tongue. 

iii.  pHALiENA  BoKjEYCEs,  whofc  wings 
^he   body  in  a'  pofition  nearly  horiaontal* 
which  have  peftinated  antennae.   They  ar^ 
elingues.  Which  want  Jbe  tongue,  or  ba»e 
{hoi  t  as  not  to  be  panifeftly  ipiral;  their  I 
are  either  reverfed  or  dc flexed  ;  or  fpirilia| 
which  have  a  fpiral  tongue ;  and  are  either  tl 
with  fmooth  backs,  or  ^riftalae  doffo  withal 
of  creft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back. 

iv.  pHALi«Ni£  GEOMETg,*,  whofe  wipgl* 

at  reft  are  extended  horizontally:  the  ante 
iti  one  fubdivilion.of  this  fe<5tion  are  pt^^inl 
in  another  cetaceous;  the  under  wuigs^n  eaii 
thefe  divifions  '^re  either  a ngiilatcd,  or  rouudi 
fentirc  edges.  '•*  Amohgft  the  geometrae  a 
pillars  (fays  Parbut)  there  afe  ibmeveryfil 
far,  whether  for  their  colour,  or  the  t"^ 
Which  they  bear,  or  laft ly  for  the  difiercn^ 
their  attitudes.  Many  refemhlc  f;nall  brant 
pr  bits' of  dry  wood)  and  that  refem{>Unccj 
bt  a  'means  of  faving  many  of  thofe  mfecii 
ihevQcacioufncf?*  of  birds,  yrbo  do  not  io 
cliftern  theifti;     Other  caterpillars ' are  Tcry 


t)e  afcfcrtajntd  by  procuring  them  a  certain  degree 

pf  modef site li cat,  by  ivhieh  means  one  may  fee    while  feveral  are  quite  fmooth;  the  latter 

t)halaBnaB  brought  forth  upon  one's  mantle-picct    cicanher  look,  whereas  the  hairy  ones  have 
n  the  d^th^  winter.    The  phalscnsc  Or  perfeA    thing  hidcouB,  and  may  even  be  hurt/iil 
iulcdb  fptung  frosxl  thofb  cod^i  ate  gtticraliy  inorc    touched."    They  have  Iq  or  i%  feet. 
xlk..   .r.^: ->^    :     '       ! ■       -     .  -        ■     ji,V\iki< 
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f.  pHAiJiJiJE  Nocture,  wbofc  wings  arc  in- 
cumbent ai  m  ihe  borabyccs,  from  which  they 
tfifer  chidy  in  the  formation  of  the  antennae, 
hAkh  irc  cetaceous.  Tht-y  are  either  elinpiesj 
Krvitiig  tooguci,  or  J^'v illuguei^  having  fpirai 
tenjufs. 
ft  Phalasj:  Pyralipks.  The  Ijincr  mar- 
|iMot  the  wiugii  in  this  fc<^ion  are  laid  over  the 
«hff ;  the  wings  themfelves  decline  a  little  to- 
vardi  the  6<l4:s  of  the  body,  and  in  Ihape  re- 
i^abic  a  delta;  they  hayc  coniiderablc  palpi  of 
l^cut  fonD$. 
III.  PHAiiCM^  TiNCA.  The  wings  *rc  wrap- 
vp  or  folded  round  the  body,  fo  as  to  >;ive 
inicd  a  cyiiiidrical  form ;  the  forehead  is 
:d  out  or  advanced  forwards. 
wuPhal^mje  Tortrices.  The  wings  arc 
obtwfc,  thcjr  exterior  margin  is  curve, 
s  towards  Cic  Tides  of  the  body.  They 
paipi. 
'fiikx.AMX.,^  Species  of.  There  are  no 
'46c  Ipecies.  To  defcribc  them  all 
impoiiibie  ;    but  we  ihall  mention  a 
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Vfi,)  The  eyes  of  this  Ipccies  are  black  ; 
_yiiof  a  pale  yellow.  The  wings  are  fnow 
lt,iiidthe  ioft<^  keeps  them  ftretched  ai'un- 
f'"ieo  at  nrft.  The  lupenor  are  divided  in 
^  or  rather  appear  compoled  of  two  (lumps  of 
fk fathers  united  at  the  bafc.  The  interior 
are  ufce wife  divided  into  three  threads  or 
B«»  «rKich  are  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with 
jfeftfei.  T^>e  cMcrpillar  is  of  a  green  colour, 
Wwith  black,  and  charged  with  a  few  hairs, 
teiiupon  graf:*,  changes  to  a  chryfalis  about 
•tebcr,  and  appears  a  moth  in  Auguft,  fre- 
KUf  woods. 

^HALANA  Atjaca  Pavonia  MINOR.   (See 

l-l  The  wings  of  this  infed,  fays  fiarbut,  are 

BRdulatcd,  and  variegated,  having  fome 

(be  middle,  and  a  margin  one  line  broad  ; 

colour  ycliowiih  grey.  .  The  under  part  has 

«<  the  grey  caf^,  but  the  cxtremuie«»  of  the 

before  il^e  margin   have  a  broad  band  of 

t  The  4  wings  both  above  and  beneath, 

^ttch  a  hrge  eye,  which  eyes  are  black  en- 

fM^td  with  a  duri-coiogrfd  circle,  and  above 

■  »itb  a  Icmjcrclc  of  white,  then  another  of 

%  ifid  iaftly  the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole 

Kf  of  black.    Acrnfs  the  middle  of  the  eye  is 

^tranfverfcly  a  fmall  whitifh  line.    The  ca- 

p^i«  green,  hi5  j6  feet  with  rofe-colour  tu- 

N^f  charged  with  long  hairs  terminated  by  a 

Jboh;  befide»  which,  it  has  dun-colour  or 

■^nngi.    It  IS  found  upon  fruit  trees. 

^HaUEKA  VOCTUA  ILlliGUlS  HUMULI,N* 

I*  this  fpecies  the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a 
^  white;  of  the  female  yel  owilh,  with  i^reaks 
^^*P«'hur;  the  Ihoulders,  abdomen,  &c.  in 
l^xei,  are  deep  yellow^  The  antcnn*  arc 
itatcd  aod  ihortcr  than  the  thorax.  The  ca- 
l^vfcrd'upoo  the  roots  of  burdock,  hop?, 
t^*»fcf  iDto  a  chryfalis  in  May,  appears  m 
"WHjrtftate  ID  June,  frequenting  low  nr.arlhy 
■Jj^jrtttt  lK>ps  grow. 

**  "^^^WA    MOCTUA     PRONUBA    SPIRlLIN- 

^^  n*^  7kc  thorax,  licadj  autcnu«,  feet. 
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and  upper  wines,  are  of  a  brown  colour,  morf  Of 
lefs  dark,  fomctimcs  fo  deep  as  to  be  nearly  black, 
but  often  of  a  biuilh  pait.  The  upper  wings  arc 
moreover  fomewhat  clouded,  and  have  two  black 
fpots,  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards  the  out- 
ward angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wmg.  The 
under  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  with 
a  broad  black  band  near  the  lower  tdge^  of  the 
wing,  of  which  it  follows  the  direction.  The  ca- 
teipiliar  •-  imool .;  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants, 
bpt  parurulany  upon  the  thlafpi  and  fome  other 
crucifcroix.  phits.  It  keeps  m  concealment  du- 
ring the  d:iy,  and  only  feeds  by  night.  Its  meta- 
morphofi  IS  performed  under  ground,  and  fome 
varieties  of  colour  arc  obfervabie  amongft  thclc 
caterpillar^. ;  fome  being  green,  others  brown; 
which  latter  yijeid  males,  the  former  females. 

5.  PhALANA  TORTRIX    PRASINANA.      The  fu- 

perior  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  syi  a  fine  green  co- 
lour, having  two'di.gonai  yellow  bars  on  each, 
the  body  and  inferior  wings  are  whitilh,,  (haded 
with  ycilowiih  green.  The  caterpilllt  is  a  pale 
yil.owiJh  green,  ornamented  with  fmall  brown 
Iptcks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt  witl> 
orange  red  colour;  it  feeds  on  the  oak,  changes  to 
a  chryfaiis  in  September,  and  alTumcs  the  fly  ftatc 
about  Mav,  frequenting  wood?. 

PHAL^SIA.  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pauf,  8. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  in- 
ittU  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  have 
8  Icet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  bead  placed 
very  near  each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fides 
of  the  head  :  the  feelers  refcmble  l^gs,  and  the 
belly  is  round.  There  are  9  fpccica;  Mr  Barbut 
dclcnbes  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 

PHALANqiuM  Opilis  of  Linnacus.  **  Its  bo- 
dy is  rouiidi/h,  of  a  dufky  brown  on  the  back,  with 
a  ('ufkier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near  the 
middle  of  it.  The  beily  is  whitilh  ;  the  legs  arc 
extrrmtly  long  and  (lender.  On  the  back  part 
of  the  head  there  Hands  a  little  eminence,  .whicU 
has  on  it  a  kind  of  double  crcft,  formed  as  it  were 
of  a  number  of  minute  ipines;  the  eyes  are  fmaii 
and  black,  and  arc  two  in  number.  It  is  com- 
monly called  ihtjbfpherd  fpider.  This  fpccies  of 
fpider  multiplies  fingubrly.  They  arc  great  fpiu- 
ners.  In  mxtumn  the  ftubbie  is  quite  covered  with 
the  threads  of  tliefc  fpiders,  by  nurans  of  whicti 
they  travel  with  eafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey. 
However,  thofc  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  fpccits  of  tick  called  mttumnal 
twewvcr.  A  fmail  degree  of  atttnlion  difcovers  an 
amazing  multitude  of  thofe  ticks  almoft  imper- 
ceptible, and  that  is  their  work.  The  threads, 
when  united,  appear  of  a  beautiful  white,  wave 
about  in  the  air,  and  are  known  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  virgin's  threads*  Some  natural- 
ills  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air, 
ferve  the  mfed  as  foils  to  waft  it  through  the  air, 
and  as  a  net  to  entrap  infcdts  on  the  wing  ;  for  rem- 
nants of  prey,  fay  they,  arc  difcoverabie  in  them* 
As  to  thofe  parcels  in  which  nothing  is  fecn,  they 
are  only  eflays  rpjc<5tcd  by  thofe  travelling  infedts. 
The  analogy  between  the  phaiangium  and  the 
crab,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  witU 
its  legs  to  fave  the  reft  of  the  body,  has  raifed  4 
prefumption  that  its  legs  might  ^row  again  as  do 
thofe  of  the  crabi  and  lobficxi* 
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PHALANGOSIS,  in  furgery,  a  tumor  and  re*, 
fix  itioa  of  the  eye-lids,  otten  fo  great  as  to  de- 
form the  eye,  and  confidcrabiy  to  impede  vifion. 
Si>inrtinies  the  eye-lid  when  in  this  ftatt  fubfides 
<^T  fiiiks  down,  occafionrd  perhaps  either  by  a 
pnlfy  of  the  ntufcie  which  fultains  and  elevates 
the  eye-hd,  or  eife  from  a  rel.ixation  of  the  cutis 
;i!iovc,  from  varioua  taurcs.  Sometimes  an  cede- 
matous  or  aqueous  tumor  is  formed  on  the  eye- 
lids, fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  v'fion  ;  but 
this  laft  cafe  Hjnuld  be  ditlinjruilhed  from  the  o- 
ther,  an  !  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  u-ft  of 
internal  and  topical  medicines,  fuch  as  punjes 
and  diiiretics  given  inwardly,  and  a  comprefs  dip- 
ped in  warm  Ipirit  ot  wine  and  l»me  water.  But 
in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe,  the  iife  of  cordial 
and  nervous  medicines  mirft  be  propoled  iittir- 
fially ;  and  outwardly,  balf  im  of  Ptrii  and  Hun- 
gary water  are  to  be  eittployed.  If  all  thcfc  fail, 
the  remaiinng  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis ;  and  thrn, 
^fter  heali  g  up  tlw  wound,  the  remainder  will 
be  fufficieutly  ftiortcned. 

PHALANNA,  a  town  of  Thcflaly.  Liv,  41, 
t.  54. 

(1.)  PHALANTHOS,  a  Spartan,  the  fon  of 
Aracus,  and  leader  of  thr  Pa"Rthenii,  who 
founded  Tarentum,  in  Italy.  He  was  fhip- 
wrecked  ou  the  cuaft,  but  was  carried  afhorc  by 
a  dolphrn. 

(a,  3.)  Phalanthus,  a  town  aiad  mountain  of 
Arcadian  Parf/.  vJi'.  '^5. 

(i.)  ♦PHALANX,  n.  f.    [phalanx.  Lit.  AAa- 
iangey  Fr.]    A  troop  of  rr.cn  clofrly  tmbodied. — 
Far  otherwife  th'  invioiabK  famts. 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire.      Mf/^ 
The  Gi'ecia  I  pkalartx,  movelefs  33  a  towV, 

On  all  fides  battcr'd,  yet  refifts  his  pow'r. 

raps. 

(i.)  Phalanx,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fqu^rre 
battalion  offoldier*^,  with  their  (hields  joined,  and 
pikes  frofling  each  other;  fo  that  ifwas  next  to 
impofTible  to  break  it.  The  Macedonian  phaiojix 
h  fuppofdd  by  fome  to  have  hsid  the  advantage, 
in  valour  and  ftrength,  over  the  Roman  legion.  It 
^.onfirted  of  16,000  men,  of  whom  1000  marched 
abreaft,  and  thus  was  16  men  deep,  each  of 
•whom  carried  a  kind  of  pike  23  feet  long.  The 
foldiers  flood  fo  clofe,  t^at  the  p?1its  of  the  5th 
J-ank  reachtd  their  points  beyond  the  front  of  the 
battle.  The  hindermoO  ranks  leaned  their  pikes 
<»n  the  flioulders  6f  thofe  who  wrnt  before  them, 
And,  locking  them  faft,  prelfed  briikly  againft 
them  when  they  made  the  charge  ;  fo  that  the 
firft  five  ranks  had  the  impttus  of  the  whole  pha» 
lanx,  which  was  the  reafon  why  the  ftiock  was 
generally  irrcfifHble.  But  the  word  phahnx  was 
ilfo  ufed  for  a  party  of  aS,  and  leverai  other 
DUmbcrs;  and  even  fometimes  for  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  foot.    Ste  Legion. 

(3.)  Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomifts,  to  the 
three  rows  of  fmail  bones  wbicft  form  the  fin- 
*crs. 

(4.)  PHALAwt,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  term 
which  Dr  Woodward  and  fome  other  writers  of 
fofliis  have  ufed  to  exprefs  an  arrangement  of  the 
columns  of  that  fort  of  foflii  corailoid  body 
found  frequently  in  Waits,  and  calttd  Utfjoflro" 
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th't.    In  tV.c  great  variety  of  fpeciiLWs  wc  fird 
ot  this,  fome  have  the  whole  phniifix  0*  loKinin* 
cracked  through,  and  uthtrs  otuy  a  tew  ot  \^ 
txternai  ones ;    but   thele   cracks  never  rtiiiad 
empty,  but  are  found  fijk-d  up  with  a  while  fpif 
as  the  fmalier  cracks  oi  ftone  ufuaUy  art.   Thu 
is  not  wonderful,  as  the:c  is  much  Ipir  in  tlJ 
compofition  of  ih's  fdffil ;  and  it  iscaluy  waftid 
out  of  the  general  mafs  lo  fill  up  thcic  t.raUfl 
and  Is  then  jilw^ys  found  pure,  ai.d  thertforco 
its  natural  colour,  white.   The  lithqsthotios 
or   general   congvries  of  thefe  phalai^^c*  oi  ct 
UiiTJOs,  is  commonly  found   immerfed  »n  a  |r;rf 
fttmie,  and  found  on  the  tops  ot  the  rocky  c«j 
aKout    Miiford   in    Wales.      It   is  uluaiiy  m^ 
thoujjh  fame wh  it  incnuing  in  fome  fpccimii 
but  never  lies  horizontal.     It  feems  to  have  tx 
a. I  white  at  firft,  but  to  havr  been  fiacc  pradi 
ly  tindtured  with  the  matter  of  the  ftouc  n.v:^ 
it   lies.     The  fingle  columns,   which  form  fl 
phalanx,  are  ufuaily  round   or  cyiindnc,  iM 
fomrtimen  flatted  and  bent ;  fome  nf  them  ait 
fo  naturally  of  an  angninr  figure  ;  thtic,  howr 
are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  aD| 
fonve  confiftmg  of  3  tides,  fome  of  5,  and  i<l 
of  7;    fome  are  hexanguiar  alo,   but  thcfd 
fearer.     They  arc  from  5  or  6  to  16  inchcf 
length ;  and  the  largeft  are  near  half  an  inck 
vcr,  the  lead  about  a  qtiarter  of  an  if.ch ;  \ 
greater  number  are  very  equal  to  one  anottitf 
Itee  ;  but  the  fedes  of  t*^c  columns  bciRguncql 
the  fame  column  ireafures  of  a  difiirttii  iW 
ncfs  when  m.tafureti  different  ways;   the  pM 
ges  or  congeries  of  thtfc  are  fometimes  of  a  f 
or  more  in  diamtter.      The  columns  arc  « 
buHl,  as  if  they  had  been  aftV<5ted  by  cirt 
injuries ;    and   it  is  evident   that  thry  wtrf  I 
formed  btfore  fcveral  other  of  the  extranroul 
fili;  for  there  are  found  fometimes  (bells  <J< 
fifties  and  entrothi  immerfcd  and  bedded  iij 
bodies  of  the  columns.    It  appears  pUi^^y^ 
hence,  that  when  thefc  bo<Ur8  vtrc  wafhrd 
of  thefca,  and  tolled  about  in  the  wafer?  t 
then  covered  the  tops  of  thtfc  clif!'*^,  thif  tk 
fofl'il,  together  with  the  ffony  bed  in  whicj* 
contained,  were  fo  fofi,  that  thofe  othtr  ' 
found  entrance  into  their  very  f?ibftance,anrfl 
were  formtd  as  it  were  upon  them.    This 
takes  an  elegant  polilb,  and  makes  in  that 
<i  very  beiutiful  appearance,  being  of  the 
fiefs  of  the  comrrcMi  white  marble,  and  c; 
the  elegant  ftrucJIure  vifible  in  the  fmaiicft 
ments, 

(I.)  PHAI  ARI6,  a  remarkable  tyrant, 
Crete,  where  his  ;jnbitious  defigns  cccafion 
banilbtuent :  he  took  refuge  m  Agrigent 
free  city  of  Scily,  and  thert  obtained 
preme  pc^wer  by  ffratagem.  What  has 
contributed  to  preferve  his  name  is  his  ci 
in  one  a^  of  which,  however,  he  afttd  wit** 
juikice.  Pcrillus,  a  brafs  founder  at  Athens, ' 
in|:  his  difpoiition,  invented  a  new  mode  uf 
ture.  Ht  made  a  brazen  bull,  huliow  within 
ger  then  the  life,  with  a  door  in  the  fide  to 
the  vi6ims  ;  who  bting  fl»ut  up  in  it,  a  fire 
kindled  under  it,  to  roift  them  to  death ;  and 
throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dying  g»* 
rcfembled  the  roahng  of  a  buil.   The  aitift  broui 
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R  to  t^f  tyrant,  in  hopes  of  a  gr^At  rewnrd.  Pha- 
Urn  Jdmired  the  invention,  hut  ordtrcit  the  in- 
vntor  to  be  put  into  it,  to  make  the  firft 
tn-L  The  cfi«l  at  this  dcicftAbIc  tyrant  ia  dif- 
ftrrotlv  rt'aied ;  but  it  is  very  gentraily  bciicv- 
bit  M-ith  CiccTO,  that  he  fell  by  the  handi  of  the 
iinffnlinK% ;  and,  as  kin\€  fuf>pofe,  at  the  inf»i- 
jit'Ott  Of  Pythagoras.  Ovid  tells  us,  that  hh 
>*''k'Qc  was  cut  out ;  and  that  he  was  then  put 
fJHkhrnz  II  Hull.  He  reigned,  tufcbius  fays, 
;>Tuirs.  Set  Bcntley,  J  i,  i. 
ill)  Phalaris,  Canar-Y  crass,  in  botany,  a 
ffwflotthe  trgyici;*  ordci,  btlonping  to  the  tri- 
wAn^  cUfi  of  plants.     The  calyx  is  bivalved, 

E^o^iteil,  a'ld  equii  ia  ienglli,  containing  the  co- 
h  There  arc  teo  fpecieb,  of  which  tbc  moil 
»ir»:ah»c  are, 
.  Phalaris  AauNPiNAC£A,  the  reed  Omay 
'tfi ;  and 
Phalaris  Canarifnsis,  tJife  mannr^M  Ca- 
Grufi,  Thefc  arc  both  natives  of  Britain. 
Wl  (irows  by  the  road  fidc^ ;  and  is  fi  e- 
cultrvated  frir  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which 
od  to  he  the  belt  food  for  the  Canary  and 
hii]  birds.  The  fccond  grows  on  the 
Ikiof  rvcrs.  It  is  ufed  for  thatching  ricks  or 
topt^  and  endures  much  longer  than  draw. 
Somiinavia  they  mow  it  twice  a- year,  and 
tank  eat  it.  There  is  a  variety  of  thi**  caK 
led  in  oor  gardens  with  beautifully  ftripcd 
^  T'e  ftnpi^s  are  generaily  green  and 
';  but  Sometimes  thty  have  a  purphlh  caft. 
i?  commonly  tailed  painted  ludy^-gra/j^  or  la- 

RALARIUM,  a  citadel  of  Syracufe,  where 
W%  bull  was  kept. 

HALARUS.  a  river  of  Boeotia,  runn»ng  into 
Ccphifos.  Pauf,  ix.  34. 
B.aEO.    See  Pel£0. 

HAiEMPIN,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dep. 
k«  North ;  9  miles  SW.  of  LiOe. 
BALERJE,  anwng  the  ancient  Romans^  wer< 
17  rewards  bellowed  for  foine  figna>  zt\  of 
Aothors  do  not  agree  whether  the 
were  a  fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horfe, 
Blden  chains  fomcihing  like  the  torques,  but 
RBfd  M  to  hang  down  to  the  bread  and  dif- 
>«reatrr  profufion  of  ornament.  The  laft 
*«»  prevails,  but  pirhaps  bolb  are  trut*. 
^LEREUS,  a  village  and  port  of  Athena ; 
^t  t«  neither  i4it%t  nor  commodious,  for  which 
Themiftoclcs  put  the  Athenians  on  build- 
Uc  Pirsttui ;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long 
'  •  (^eHsJ  The  Plialertus  lay  nearer  the 
(f*M/afuai,J     Dc  mttrius  Ph  ale  re  us  was  of 

K**cc.     Set  DtMETRIOS,  N°  7. 
AJLERIA,  a  tiiwn  of  Thelfaly.  Liv.  3*. 
jIALEKON,  I    namtrs   given   the    Phalereus 
fiiI-£RUM,J    Portus  of  Athens.    See  Pha- 
itvs. 

JlALEDCIAN  Yekse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
"ol  fcrte  confiding  of  five  hti't  the  firft  of 
''^  'I  I  rpondecy  the  iecond  a  daily  I,  and  the 
^ft  trochees^ 

ALEUCUS,  a  Homan  poet,  who  invented 
P^ucian  vcffe. 
P^LLICA,  feftivaU  obferved  by  the  Egyp- 
•"iiahoBourof  OUrfs.    The  name  is  derived 
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from  (paXXtf,  Jt-riulacrum  iigatum  memiin  *vhSlf^ 
See  Phallus,  N^  11. 

PHALLOPHORl,  perfons,  who  carried  tb# 
phallus  ai  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  at  the  fedivals 
of  t'  c  Phallica.  (Sec  lad  art'cle,  Mysteries^ 
J  %%  \  arul  Phallus,  N  11.)  They  appeared 
among  the  Greeks,  hcroieared  with  the  dregs  of 
wine,  covered  with  the  fliin«  of  lambf,  ^d  wear<« 
iug  a  crown  of  ivv. 

U  )  PHALLUS*  the  morel,  in  botany,  a  g^t 
nus  ot  the  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  th«  cryp» 
togamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  is  retkulaU 
ed  above,  and  fmooth  bciow.  There  arc  two  i{H?Y 
cus. 

I.  Phallus  escvlentus,  the  cfculent  mrj* 
rel,  is  a  native  ot  Qritarn,  growing  in  woo<Ut 
groves,  meaUows,  pallurcs,  flic.  The  fubdHnc«f> 
when  recent,  is  wax-like  and  friable  ;  the  cqlouv^ 
a  whitilh  yellow,  tun)ing  brownilTi  in  decay  (  ^h^ 
hei{<Ut  of  the  whole  funguis  about  four  or  fiv^ 
inches.  Ti*e  dalk  is  thick  and  clumfy,  IbKMwfi^ 
tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hoUow  in  the  middku 
Thr  pileus  is  either  round  or  conical  \  at  a  mecti* 
U^n,  about  the  lize  of  an  egg,  often  m»ch  larger  y 
boiU)w  within  ;  its  bafe  united  to  the  daik^  ft^4 
its  furface  cellular,  or  latticed  with  irrcgyl^c  ii* 
nufes.  The  magnified  Iceds  arc  ovai.  It  is  nmd| 
edeemed  at  table  both  recent  and  dried»  beiag 
commonly  ufcd  as  an  ingredient  to  htijihtcn  fthe 
flavour  of  ragouts*  We  are  inforoed  by  «..led-' 
itfch,  that  nK>reU  are  obferved  lo  grow  in  the 
woodi  of  Germany  in  the  created  plenty  in  thofe 
places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 
the  good  women  who  colle<fl  them  to  fell,  receive 
ing  a  hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have 
been  accudomed  to  make  Gres  iu  certain  place* 
of  the  woods,  with  heaih,  broom,  vaccmium,  awd 
other  materials,  iw  order  to-obtam  a  more  plenti- 
ful crop.  This  drange  method  of  ciiitivating  nm» 
rela  being  however  fonaetiroes  attended  with 
dreailful  confequences,  large  woods  haviu)?  bcca 
fet  on  fire  and  dcdroyed  by  it,  the  ma^idrate 
thought  fit  to  interpofe  bis  authority,  afid  the 
pra<ftice  is  now  mtcrdn^ted. 

a.  Phallus  impudicus,  dinkiog  more!^  ojr 
diukhorns,  is  aifa.a  native  of  Britain,  and  found 
in  woods  ani  on  banks.  K  arifts  from  th«  eartlk 
under  Ti  veil  or  volva,  lhaf>ed  t»a<Hly  like  a  hen*s. 
egg,  and  of  the  C^ne  colon r,  having  a  iong  ftftl. 
nnjs  radicle  at  its  bafe.  Thus  egg-»ike  Vo4va  i» 
comoofld  of  two  coats  or  rfiembrajies,  the  fpac't 
between  which  is  full  of  a  thick,  vifcid,  tranfpa- 
rent  matter,  which,  whc»  dry,  glues  the  coat* 
together,  and  fliincs  like  varnifh.  In  the  nvjet 
dagc  of  growth,  the  volva  fuddeoiy  bwrds  fr>t^ 
ftveral  lacerated  permanrnt  fcj/nients,  from  the 
centre  of  which  arifes  an  tiH^dt,  white,  ceiiularr 
hollow  dalk,  about  5  or  6  inch<  s  high,  and  one 
thick,  of  a  waat  like  friable  Ibbdance,  and  moft 
fetid  cadaverous^  fmell,  conical  at  each  end,  the 
bait  inferted  iu  a  white,  concave,  naein'hranace- 
ous  tin-binated  cup,  and  the  ftunroit  capped  with 
a  hollow,  conical  pilcus,  an  inch  lni>g,  hivuig  a 
reticu.atcd  ccliuUr  furface, itn b:rfe  detachrdfrom 
the  daik,  and  its  fum.nit  umbilicated,  tnc  u-nhi* 
lit^Htimcti.iies  prjtxjra<t(4>  add  iomvam  «»  ciof- 
td.    The  under  HJc  ot  thi:,  pueiuv  is  covered  with 

a  ceai. 
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a  dear,  vi/cid,  gelatinous  matter,  fimihr  to  that 
Ibuad  between  the  membfanes  of  the  volva ;  and 
under  this  vifcid  matter,  concealed  in  reticulated 
receptaclesy  are  found  the  feeds,  which  wh^n 
znagnifled  appear  fpherical.  As  foon  as  the  voWa 
burftsy  the  plant  begins  to  diffufc  its  intolerable 
odoursy  which  are  fo  powerful  and  wideiy  ex* 
pUkdtdf  that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  difcover^ 
cd  by  the  fcent  only,  before  it  appears  to  the 
fight.  At  this  time,  the  xifcid  matter  between 
the  coats  of  the  ToWa  grows  turbid  and  fufcous  ; 
and  when  the  plant  attains  its  full  maturity,  the 
dear  Tifcid  fubftance  in  the  pileus  becomes  gra- 
dually difcoloured,  putrid,  and  extremely  fetid, 
and  foon  afterwards  turns  biackilh,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  feeds  and  internal  part  of  the  pileus 
itfelfy  melts  away.  The  fetid  fmell  then  begins 
to  remtty  the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a 
ihort  time  faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  lafl  be- 
comes the  food  of  worms.  The  cadaverous  fcent 
of  this  fungus  greatly  allures  the  flies ;  which, 
lighting  upoQ  the  pileusy  are  entrapoed  in  the 
vifcid  matter,  and  pcrifti.  We  are  informed  by 
Oleditfch,  that  the  people  in  Thuringia  call  the 
unopened  volv«  by  the  ridiculous  name  of  ghojf^ 
and  dumw^s  eggs  ;  and  that  they  colled  and  dry 
them  either  iu  the  fmoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  in  a  glafs  of  ^irits 
as  an  aphrodidac. 

(n.)  Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the 
emblem  of  fecundity.  It  was  very  ferventiy  wor- 
Ihipped  by  women,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  were 
barren.  This  cuftom  was  introduced  among  the 
Creeks,  and  feitivals  in  honour  of  it  were  called 
tHh\.i,\Ck^OTpbaluea,  See  Mysteries,  §  lo — 
97.  ^mong  the  Hindoos  a  fimflar  emblem  called 
iingam  is  ufed,  and  for  fimilar  purpofes.  See  Hin- 
doos. 

PHALSBURG,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meurthe,  fortified  by  Vauban ;  4i  miles 
BNE.  of  Sarreburg,  and  4^  W.  of  Savcrn. 

PHALTl,  or  f  fon  of  Laiib.    He  married  Mi- 

PHALTIEL,  \  chal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her 
from  David ;  but  David  afterwards  took  her  a- 
"way  from  Phalti.  (i  Sam.  xxv.  44.  a  Sam.  iii.  15.) 
It  appears  from  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  that  Michal  had 
children  by  Phalti,  as  it  is  certain  (he  had  none 
by  D^vid.    See  %  Sam.  vi.  13. 

PHAN^US,  a  promontory  of  Chios,  famous 
for  its  wines.  JJv.  36.  c.  43. 

PHANAGARA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Cauca- 
fus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kubahy  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  60  miles  E.  of  Theodofia. 

PHANAGORIA,  a  beautifuh  little  iftand  of 
Afia,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Strait  of  Cafta,  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Afoph. 

PHANAR^A,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 

PHANATIC,  If./,  or  Fanatic,  a  vilionary ; 
one  who  fancies  he  fees  fpc<5tre9,  fpirits,  appari- 
tions,  or  other  imaginary  objects,  even  when  a- 
wake  ;  and  takes  them  to  be  real.  See  Phanta- 
sy and  Fanatic.  Such  arc  phrenetics,  necro- 
mancers, hypochondriac  pcrfons,  lycanthropi, 
&c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypochondriac,  Ly- 
canthropi. Hence  4he  word  is  alfo  applied  to 
Ciithufiads,  pretenders  to  revelation,  new  lights, 
prop'^ecie^,  5cc  See  Enthusiast,  and  Sf  CON o 
Sight. 


PIIANES,  a  native  of  Halicamaflun,  who  w|i 
commander  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  fcnttoat. 
fifV  Amafis,  K.  of  Egypt,  whom  he  dcferted.  Sec 
Egypt,  $  10,  11. 

PHANETA,  a  town  of  Epiriis.  Itv.  nxH.  c 

,  PHANOCLES,  an  ancient  elegiac  poet  oi 
Greece,  who  wrote  a  poem  upon  an  twnatnnj 
crime,  wherein  he  fuppofes  that  Orheuiwaitlie 
firft  who  pra^ifed  it.  Some  fragments  of  hi^ 
poems  are  extant. 

PHANODEMUS,  an  ancient  Grecian  hiftorin^ 
who  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica. 

PHANTASIA,  the  daughter  of  Nicarcbns  (i 
Memphis,  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  faid  that  (b 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
the  return  of  Ulyflus  to  Ithaca,  from  which  cfl 
pofitions  Homer  copied  the  greateft  p^rt  of  i 
Iliad  and  Odyifcy,  when  he  viflted  MeropI 
where  thry  were  depofiied. 

(i.)  •  PHANTASM.  Phantasma.  nj.\{ 
*ltLffza.y  ^atfimsM*^  phantofme^  phantafe,  Fr]   7 
and  airy  /appearance  %  fomething  appearing 
to  imagination. — 

Like  a  phantafma  or  a  hideous  drearm^.  ^ 

Thi<  armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  bat 

court 

A  phantafmy  a  monarcho.  Bh 

— They  believf,  and  they  believe  amifs,  l^dfi 
they  be  but  phnntafms  or  apparitions.  Rjj^I 
If  the  great  ones  were  in  forward ncfs,  the  p« 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or /I 
taj'm  with  incredible  afFedion.  Bacon, — 

In  this  infernal  vale  firft  met ;  thou  call'l 

Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  cali'ft  my  foa 

Affaying,  by  his  devilifh  art,  to  reach 
The  orgaiis  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  ft 
Illuiions,  as  hclaft,  phantajms  and  drearoi. 

(2.)  Phantasm  is  alfo  fometime^  ure<1  in 
noiiymous  fenfe  with  ideay  or  notidn  rctaift 
the  mind,  of  an  external  obje^. 

*  PHANTASTICAL. )  g     fantasticA) 

*  PHANTASTIGK.     \  ^"  ^^antasticai 

(2.)  Phantastick  Ideats.  See  Metai 
Sics,  Part  I.  SfS,  xxv. 

PHANTASY,  n./.  or  Fancy,  the  Ima 
tion  ;  ihe  fccond  ot  the  powers  or  fkCiiitW 
foul,, by  which  the  fpccies  of  obje^s  reecive^] 
the  txlernai  organs  of  fenfe  arc  retafned,  rec*r 
further  examined,  and  either  compouiuWd  or 
vided.    Sfc  Imagination,  and  Metap.hysi* 
Part  I.  Se3.  IX,  X,  and  XXV.    Others  dclinel 
phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe  or  powa,  wl 
by  the  ideas  of  abfent  things  are  formed,  «md] 
prelented  to  the  mind  as  if  they  were  prcf< 
melanchpiics  and  madmen,  this  faculty  is 
ftronp,  reprcfent'Hg  many  4fXt»avagant  and 
f^rOM 8" things,  and  framing  itb  images  av  l^vei 
thofe  of  lentalion  :  whence  the  vifions  and 
tions  thofe  perfons  are  hable  to. 

*  PHANTOM,  n.  /.   [phanto-nr,  French.1 
A.fpe^tre  ;  an  apparition. — What  this  airy 
totn  faid  is  not  abfolutely  to  be  relied  on. 
bu'j. — 

A  conftant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
^\t^tigt  pbantomi  riling  as  the  juifts  aiite. 
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K  Afiifkicd  vifion. — To  try  every  or«rturc  of  pre- 
icht  bappincfs  be  bunts  a  phantom  he  cau  never 
evcrtaJ^r.  Ragtn, — 

To  C4*m  tnc  queen,  the  phantom  fitter  fl'Cfl. 
.     .  Pope. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Aihcr,  the  father 
flftheproplicttrfs  Anna.  See  Anna,  N^  i.  aiid 
Like  II.  .;6  -  jS. 

PHAOX,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  young  man  of 
JIftjicoet  in  the  ifljod  of  Le(b(>»,  who  received 
^  Vcnu^  an  alabaitcr  vafe  tiiied  with  an  ef- 
fcvce  which  had  the  tirtue  of  confei-ring  beauty. 
Br  had  nofooner  anointed  his  body  with  it  th^n 
itVamc  the  moft  beautiful  of  men.  The  la- 
jiwoT  Mytiiene  fell  delpcrately  in  love  with  him  ; 
jid  tbc  ctlcbnted  Sappho  threw  hcrfcif  down  a 
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Abraham's  fifter,  was  by  the  command  of  ^iU^ok 
brought  to  his  palace  to  become  his  wife.  Sei 
Abraham  and  3araH* 

a.  Pharaoh,  who  rci^cncd  wh  n  Jofeph  arrivedi. 
in  Egypt.    Sec  Joseph  and  Jacob.  ' 

3.  Pharaoh,  who  perfccu.cd  the  Ifnclites,  and 
pubiifhed  a  decree  that  all  the  male  children  bonl 
of  HebrtiW  women  (hould  be  thrown  into  the  Nile* 

4.  Pharaoh,  before  whom  Mofes  performed 
many  iniiacic8,  and  in  whofc  fight  Egypt  was  vi^ 
lited  with  ten  dread  ul  plagues,  £xod*vii—x.  Thii 
Pharaoh  having  at  laA  been  compelled  to  fend  a-) 
way  I  he  Het)rews,  and  to  fuller  them  to  go  out 
of  Egypt,  repented  of  the  leave  he  had  p.\^ni  and 
pmfued  Lhem  at  the  head  of  his  army  with  his 
chariots.    But  he  was  drpwjicd  in  the  Red  Sea* 


ipicc,  becaufe   he  would  not  encourage  her    wherein  he  had  ralhly  entered  in  the  cagcmds  of 


He  is  fii  ^  to  h.ive  been  kil.ed  by  a  huf- 
I  «fho  furprif-.d  him  With  his  wife.     O^id,  m 
^Eifi(fS%  gives  a  Utter  from  S  :ppho  to  Pliaon, 
Mr    Pope    has    tranflatcd    into   Eugiilh 

iL|PIL\RA,  m  ancient  geography,  a  village 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrxra  ;  or,  according 
IWcmy,  at  a  promontory  fituated  between 
tSau)  irieroopoliies  and  Eianiticus  of  the  Red 
1;  »bere  Ifout:!  is  iaid  to  have  dwelt,    in  He* 
w  it  ii  Par^m,  and  in  moft  interpreters )  Ph  a« 
ii  ia  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgatei 
(U  Phara.     Sec  PHARi€# 
RIVRACYDES,  a  commander  of  the  Spartan 
who  aiUiled  Dionyfius,  tyrant  of  Syracuie, 
^^Ithc  Canhag.nians.  Poly^n.  a. 
lEiRiE,  in  ancient  geography,  3  towns,  viz. 


ikSinui  Melfenius,  and  Nw.  of  Abea.    An- 
HJyrcad  Pharis  in  Homer,  {PaufaKtas,  Stati- 
tlwugh  now  read  Phare. 
PiURAMOND,  the  Brft  king  of  France.    He 
bd  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and  o\er  a  part 
France,  about  A.  D.  410 ;  and  to  have  been 
jocdcd  by  his  Ton  Cknlio.    See  France,  §  4 
'  j*   The  inftituiion  of  the  famous  Saliqu  law 
iroerally  attributed  to  him. 
t.)  PIIARAN,  or  Parak,  the  name  of  the 
Eld^TQtfs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fhara,  ad^ 
^■ttg  to  Kadcih. 
Uj  Phara?!,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraca,  on  the 

of  Suc2,  formerly  a  biihop's  fee,  but  now 

decayed  :  40  miles  N.  of  Tor. 
(^)Pharam.     SccPhara. 
JHARANIT-ffi:,  the  natives  of  Ph a fe^.  Pttii, 


his  purfuit.  (Exod.  xiv.)  Some  hiftoriaus  give  ua 
the  name  of  this  Pnaraoh ;  Appion  calls  him  A- 
MASJs  ;  Eufcbius  calls  himUhtuchrh )  Uiher  calld 
him  Arneno  hlj» 

5.  Pharaoh,  who  gave  prottaron  to  Hadad^ 
fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave  him  to  wife 
the  iiftcr  of  his  own  qucen^  enriched  him  whh 
landif,  and  '  rought  up  his  fon  Genubah  in  his  own 
court.     I  Kings  xj,  17—211. 

6..PH  ar  AOrT,  who  gave  his  dairghter  hi  marriage 
to  Solomon;  (x  lungs  iir.  i.)*  having  taken  Gc-* 
zer,  fet  it  on  fire,  drove  the  Canaanites  out  of  it^ 
and  gave  it  for  a  preicnt  to  Solomon/  id  lieu  of  A 
dowry  for  his  daughter,  i  Kings  ix.  x6 

;.  Pharaoh,  or  Shishak^  who  entertained 
Jeroboam  i  his  dominions  when  he  fled  from  So- 
lomon.  He  alft>  declared  war  againft  Rchoboara^ 
town  of  AchaLi  in  Peloponnefus,  on  the  Pi-  bcfieged  and  took  Jerufelem*  carried  away  the 
70  ftodia  from  the  fea,  and  150  S.  of  Patne.  king's  treafurcs,  and  thofc  of  tlie  houfe  of  .God, 
Crete,  {Plinyt)  a  colony  from  the  Ptaro"  of  particularly  the  golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  had 
Sfeiia.  (Strphanuj.)  ^,  Pkar^tfOV  PUra{Sxxs^*  made.  Some  thhik  he  was  the  brother  of  Solomon's 
rPtoictcy,)  or  Phara,  i^Polybim)  a  town  of  oueen,  and  did  this  to  avenge  the  negkM^t  of  his 
Sfoia,  on  the  Ncdo,  {.Stabs,,)  on  the  N.  fide    iift^^r  by  Solomon.    Ste  Egypt,  §  8;  Shishak  \ 

and  X  Kings,  xi>v  15-^29.  \ 

t,  Pharaoh,  with  whom  Hezekiah  made  a 
league  a«:aiiift  Stnuachcrib  king  of  Aliyria,  A.  M* 
3190.  See  Srknachprib.  He  is  probably  the 
fame  who.'ti  Herodotus  ,name  Sethok,  prieft  of 
Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Sennacherib  before 
Peiufium,  and  to  whofe  aliiftaticc  Vulcan  was  bt* 
lieved  to  have  fent  an  army  of  rats/ which  gnawtd 
the  bow-ftringH  anJ  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  o£ 
SennachcnVs  foJdicrs.    See  Loypt,  §  9. 

9.  Pharaoh  NtcHO,  or  AVc/j«w,  fon  of  Pfam^ 
xnilicus,  who  made  war  with  Jofiah^  and  fubdued 
him.  See  a.  Chron.  xiucv.  20—14.  Herodotus 
alfo  mentions  this  prince.  Sec  Ecypt,  §  10 ;  and 
Necho  II* 

xo.  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  who  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Zedtkiah  K.  of  Judah,  .ind  attcmpt- 


WARAOH,  t"Tjrs,]  Heb,  i.  c.  making  bare.]  a    cd  fco  aflilt  him  ai^ainft  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 


I  name  ot  the  kings  of  Egypt.    Jofeph  us 

f  that  in  the  Egyptian  language  the  woitl  Pha- 

^  figoifiet  a  kiug  \  and  that  thofe   pniices  did 

J**  aiTuinc  this  name  tiM  they  afccadedthc  t.^rone, 

;  *to  tbey  quirted  alfo  their  former  name.    There 

;  *t  ten  monarchf  of  this  name,  mentioned  in  fcrip- 

tfitt :  vir. 

I*  Phaiaoh,  in  whofe  time  Abraham  went 


Chaldca.  Againft  this  Pharaoh  Ezekiel  pronoun- 
ced feveral  ot  his  prophecies,  tfee  Eyi  k.  xxix.-xxx.) 
He  is  called  Apiics  m  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c..i6i.  He 
is  alio  mentioned  in  Habakkuk  ii,  15,  j6.  See 
alfo  Ifainh  xix.  xx.  aiid  Jertmiah  xlvi.  x6,  &c* 
Sec  Apkies,  ana  Igvpt,  §  xo. 

PHAKAON  or  Faro,  is  the  name  of  a  game  of 

^  ... chance,  the  principal  rules  01  which  are:  the  bank- 

M^T)  to  £g\pt,  when  Sarah,  who  paflVd  caiY  ^    cr  IjMm  a  pack  c*tf)^ing  of  t%  cards r^C  draw* 

voi.xvnpAiTL  •       f^  -  tu 
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4l!l  th«  cards  one  after  the  other,  snd  lays  them 
down  alternately  at  his  right  and  left  hand ;  then 
the  ponte  may  at  his  pleafure  fct  one  or  more  ftakeg 
,lipon  one  or  more  cards,  either  before  the  banker 
has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or  after  he  has  drawn 
any  number  of  couples.  The  banker  wins  the 
ftakc  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of  the  ix)ntc 
comes  out  in  an  odd'place  on  his  right  hand  but 
lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out  in 
an  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  banker  wins 
half  the  ponte's  ftake  when  it  happens  to  be  twice 
w  one  coupkf.  When  the  card  of  the  ponte  be- 
ing but  once  in  the  ftock  happens  to  be  \aI\,  the 
ponte  neither  wms  nor  lofes ;  and  the  card  of  the 
ponte  being  but  twice  in  the  ftock,  and  the  laft 
couple  containing  his  card  twice,  he  then  loi'es  his 
whole  ftake. 

PHARAS.    See  Persia,  §  a. 

PHARE,  «./  [pharujy  Lat.  ^?«,  Gr.]  A  watcK 
tower;  a  light-houfe.  Baiiry*    See  Pharos. 

PHAREZ,  Ibn  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
XXXV  ii.  27,  28,  Sec.)  fo  named,  from  the  circum- 
itance  attending  his  birth,  by  his  mother,  Pbarrxf 
i.  e*  one  braking  forth*  His  fons  are  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxvi.  10,  at.  and  his  pofterity  down  to 
Jofcph  and  Marv,  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke,  iii. 

PHAREZITES,  the  defcendants  of  Pharei, 
•    (i.)  PHARIS.    See  Pharje. 

(2.)  Pharis,  a  town  of  I^iconia.  Pauf,  iii.  c.  10. 
.  *  PHARISAICAL,  rt^.  [from  ^^;«r//^rj  Ritual, 
externally  leligious,  fiom  the  ic^  of  the  Pharifees, 
wrhofe  religion  conlifted  almoft  wholly  in  ceremo- 
nies.— ^The  caufes  of  fuperftition  are  p leafing  and 
ftnfual  rites,  cxcefs  of  outward  and  pijarifoical  ho- 
Hhefs.  Biifdr;.— Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with 
fbari 'a'ual  waft) i ng s .  ATmg-  Cha •^les. 
.  PHAR/SAICALNESS,  n,  j.  Acting  hypocriti- 
cally   Bailey, 

PHARISAISM,  »./.  The  profeffion  or  opini- 
dns  of  the  Pharilecs ;  alfo  hypocrify.  Bailey,  Ser- 
rarius  places  the  orign  of  Pharifaifm  about  the 
time  of  Ezra  ;  Maldonat  makes  it  Only  lo  have 
arifen  a  ftjort  time  before  our  Saviour's  birth.  O- 
thers,  with  more  probability  than  either,  reler  it  to 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

PIL\RISEES,  a  famous  fed  of  the  Jtws,  who 
diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tra- 
d. lions  of  the  elders,  which,  they  pretended  were 
delivered  to  Moies  from  Mount  Sinai,  along  Avith 
the  law,  and  therefore  both  were  of  equal  aath'o- 
•rity.  From  their  rigorous  obfervance  of  thefe  tra- 
ditions, they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  more  ho- 
ly than  other  men  :  aod  therefore  feparated  them- 
'felves  from  thofe  whom  they  thought  finners  or 
profane,  fo  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them  ;  z^A 
'hence,  from  the  Hebrew  Word  pharis  \,  e.  tofe^a* 
ratty  they  had  the  name  of  Pharifees  or  Sepa rat ijfs, 
'  This  ft<Jt  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft 
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They  did  not,  however,  believe  that  all  n*^ 
were  to  be  raifed  trom  the  dead.  A  rcfunr^ 
was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  Abraha 
lone,  who  were  all  to  rife  on  MouT^t  Zioo : 
incorruptible  bones,  wherever  they  might  \k 
ricd,  being  carried  to  that  mountain  bclov 
fuj  face  of  the  earth.  The  ftate  of  future  fct 
in  which  the  Pharifees  believed,  was  very  % 
They  imagined,  that  men  in  the  i\ciX  worl 
well  as  in  the  prefent,  w  ere  to  eat  and  drink 
enjoy  the  plealures  of  love,  each  bcicg  rcu 
to  his  former  wife.  Heuce  the  objcdioa  I 
by  the  Sadducees,  which  our  Saviour  fb  (at 
torily  refuted.  (Sec  Matt,  xxii,  23—33.) 
Pharifees  feeui  i6  have  had  fomc  conmfcd  no 
probably  derived  from  the  ChaMeans  and  Pc 
Tefpc«5ting  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls ;  ar.d 
Chrift's  difciples  aiked  him  concerning  the 
man.  (See  John  ix.  2.)  With  the  EiVcnes, 
held  abfolute  predcflination  ;  and  with  tk 
ducees  fr^e-vvill :  but  how  they  reconciled 
feemingly  mcompatible  do(5trines  is  nowha 
plainecn  The  fcdt  of  the  Pharilecs  was  not 
guilhed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jcwilh  common^ 
The  grcateft  part  of  the  modem  Jews  are  i 
tliis  fed  ;  being  as  mluch  devoted  to  traditu 
the  oral  law  <as  their  anceftors  were.  SccC 
LISTS,  Karaites,  Essenes,  Sadducefs, 
PHAKITJE,  people  of  Pharis.  Sec  PHi 
PHARKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Lower  B* 
19  m.  SW.  of  Dingelfingen,  and  24  W.  of  Pa 
PHARKOVA,  a  town  of  Rulua,  in  To 
on  the  Niznei  Tungulika,  528  miles  ESE.C 
ruchanik.  Lon.  x  24.  40.  £.  Feiro.  LaL  61. 3 
PHARMACA,  among  the  ancients,  mc* 
dicated  or  enchanted  compofitions  of  herb 
nerals,  &c.  fomc  of  which,  when  taken  inw 
were  luppol'cd  to  cauie  blindntfs,  madnefsi 
&c.  others  infe^ed  by  touch  ;  fuch  was  XH^ 
ment  fcnt  by  Medea  to  Creula,  prepared /^< 
artem  ;  and  others  operated  upon  pcrfons  at 
tance.  Pharmaca  Joteria  Were  employed  au 
dotes  againlt  thelic  mifchicvous  compoti 
Thus  the  herb  moly  prefcrved  Ulyfles  fra 
magical  influence  of  Ciice*  The  iaurel,  the 
nuH,  the  flea-bane,  the  jafper-done,  were  d 
iimilar  purpofes.  See  Potter* j  Gruc.  Ant, 
(i.)  ^  PHARMACEUTICAL.  /  adj,  Ih 
(i,)  »  PHARMACEUTICK.  >T.«,,fi:o 
fituf^v:^.  Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of 
macy^  ancl  preparation  of  mcdicincs.^ 

(2.)  Pharmaceutick  Chemistry.  See] 
macy,  J  7,  8. 

(3.)PHAR.Mi^CEUTIC  OPERATIONS.  Sct  1 
MACY,  Append,  S.-H,  V. 

PHARMACl,  were  two  per  fons  who  wci 
ployed  iu  the  luftration  or  puribcation  of 
^on^e  ihy  they  were  both  men  ;  but  others 


confiderable  aniong  the  Jews  ;  btit  its  original  is    tain,  th;4t  a  man  to  repr^ftnt  the  maici. 


not  very  well  known.  It  was  in  great  repute  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  mutt  have  had  its  o- 
riginal  at  the  fame  tin^e  with  the  traditions;  and 
they  grew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had 
gained  ground  fo  far,   that  the  tradiSonal  law 

"Tx^rallowcd  lip  the  written.  They  held  arefurrec- 
tion  of  the  btxiy,  and  fuppofed  a  certain  bene  to 
nmain  -uocormpt^,   to  fumiAi  -  the  iiut^er  ^f 

.*Mhich  the  rcfurscftioo  %ody  was  to  be  formed. 


woman  to  rcprefcnt  the  females,  pcxformc 
office*  They  performed  (acrifice,  and  wor 
about  their  necks  called  9>.*ain  ;  thofe  of  iht 
Were  blackilh,  and  thofe  of  the  woman  ^ 
Figs  were  an  emblem  of  fertility,  which 
doubtlefs  prayed  for  on  thefe  folemn  occali 

PHARMACJTIS.    See  Ampelites. 
■>.  VHAJiMApO-CHEMLi,  a  branch  of  ^i 
mical  art,  which  treats  of  ikt  preparation  oi 

di< 
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iJiCTfW.  ftrtfonAmcd  by  way  of  diftindlion  from  manner  of  application 
4>fiGiiticocHEMii,  that  fpecies  of  chemiftry 
tfcjch  is  whollf  employed  about  the  tranfmuta- 
boQ  of  metals  bv  the  philofophcr's  flor.e. 
I  •  PHARMACOLOGIST.  »./.  [^.^^.nr  ^nd 
i^.;  One  who  writes  upon  drugs. — The  oftco- 
|6  is  recommended  by  the  pbarmacologifis  as 
flliWbrbrnt.  fFoodwnrJ. 

ii.)  •  PH.iRMACOLOr.Y.  «•/.  [^«^/*««»t  and 
k>.]  The  knowledge  of  dni^s  and  medicines. 

(j.)  Pharmacology,  fignifies  alfo  a  treatife  of 
Wicines,  or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging 

[(1.)  •  PHARMACOPOEIA,  n.  /  [^«^^n.v  and 

t;  ^barmaeo/'ee,  Fr.]     A  difpcnlatory  ;  a  book 
mr\l  rules  for  the  compofition  of  medicines. 
J.)  Pharmacopoeia,  [from  (pa^fitt*^,  remedy^ 
»,  to   mah^    means  a  treatife   dcfcrib- 
tk  preparations  of  mtdicines,  with  their  ufes> 


HA      .  ' 

&c.  We  have  various^- 
pharmacopceias,  as  thcfe  of  Bauderon,  Qucrce- 
tan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon,  Lcmery, 
Lcwir,  &c.  The  latcft  and  m oft  in  efteem  are  the' 
Edinburgh  and  London  difpcnfatories.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

PHARMACOPOEIUS,  or)  an  apothecary \  on 

PHARMACOPOLA,  \  a  pcrfcn  who  pre- 

pares and  fells  medicines.  (See  Apothecary.) 
The  word  is  fcldom  tifcd  -but  by  way  of  ridicOle. 
It  is  formed  from  ^a.^uM%n  and  vuXu^,  to  Jell.  See 
Horace,  Satire  2.  lib.  i.  ver.  i. 

*  PHARMACOPOLIST.  «.  /.  [f«ei-««w  and 
xrau^ ;  phctrmacopoUt  Fr.]  An  apothecary  ;  one 
who  (ells  medicines. 

PHARMACUM,  [f«f*Mf*flf,]  a  medicament  or 
medicine  ^  whether  of  a  falutary  or  poifoftous  c^ua- 
Hty. 


PHARMACY. 


KmONS  AKB   DIVISIONS  of  PHAR- 
MACY. 

PHARMACY,  n.  /.  [from  fet^/utxt^  a  me- 
dicine ;  ffba-macley  Fr.)  The  art  or  prac- 
tf preparing  medicines;  the  trade  of  an  apo- 

dofe  the  goddefs  wcighj  with  watchful 


_^  Her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 
WiRMACY  is  alfo  the  art  of  preserving,  and 
•hiding  fubftances,  for  the  purpofes  of  me- 
?•  This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into 
nnches,  called  Galenical  and  Chemical 
«ACY.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no 
fcion  in  nature :  and  accordingly  proceffes 
f  pharmacopoeia  referred  to  the  head  of  Che- 
st in  another  referred  to  the  head  of  Ga- 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even  the 

loplc  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  to  a 
«tent  chemical.  Htnce  this  divifion, 
^i  on  prqudice,  and  fnpported  merely  by  a 
*>oo  for  antiquity,  is  now  banifhed  from  al- 
trery  modem  pharmacopceia. 
f^iannacyliaa  alfo  been  divided  into  Thfo^ 
'  ^^  PradieaJ;  the  firll,  confiding  not 
^of  fpcculativc  opinion?^  but  of  a  knowledge 
"  and  principles,  tending  to  explain  the 
of  proceffes;  the  latter,  comprehending 
Jnnmal  labour  employed  in  proceffes. 
It  former  of  thcfe  may  therefore  be  juftly 
[^///5r  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no 
't^  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  cflentiaUy 
.  fyio  the  phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothe- 
^»  wr  without  it  he  mult  often  en-  in  the  forms 
-ions  afid  compofitions  which  he  cm- 
♦  aM  mull  be  often  deceived  in  the  effef^s 
I  froiA  compofitions,  when  he  infers  their 
ticj  from  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredi- 
'  fhcir  fepaiiate  ftate. 
Tbc  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame 
^  «  chemiftry ;  as  arc  alfo  the  operations, 
f*  remain  to  be  difcufTed  here  only  in  as  far  as 
»e  made  fubfcnient  to  the  medicinal  art, 


diftindl  from  that  which  is  purely.chemical.  Thtf 
objcds  of  phannacy,  however,  are  much  more  li^ 
mited  than  thofe  of  chemiftry ;  the  latter  com.pre* 
bending,  in  the  utmoft  latitude  of  the  word,  al- 
jnoft  every  fubftance  in  nature;  while  pharmacy 
regards  only  fuch  bodies  in  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  cfte<5ts  on  thi 
human  frame,  tend  to  prefcrve  health,  or  to  re- 
ikore  k  when  loft. 

jNTROt)i;CTION. 

6.  The  inpemous  Mr  Murray,  leAurer  on 
Chemiftry,  Materia  Midica,  and  Pharmacy,  at 
Edinburgh,  juftly  obfcrvcs,  in  the  preface  to  his 
EU'Tientj  of  Materia  Mfdica  and  Pharmacy^  lately 
publifhed,  that  there  is  "  no  work  adapted  to  con- 
vey Juft  ideas  on  thcfe  branches  of  Medicine  in 
their  prefent  ftate.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Dijpen" 
fatory  by  t)r  Duncan,  junior^  publi/hcd  fince  the 
greater  part  of  this  (Mr  Murray's)  treatife  was 
written,  there  is  nt)  elementary  work  on  Pharma- 
cy, in  which  the  difcoverits  of  modem  Chemiftry 
are  introduced :  and  former  fyftema  of  Materia 
Medica,  whatever  may  have  been  their  merits, 
have  in  fome  meafurc  become  obfolcte  and  defi- 
cient, in  consequence  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  within  thefe  10  vears,  m  the  theory 
;ind  pi-aftice  of  medicine,  and  in  the  fcicnccs  wit% 
which  it  is  conne<5ted." 

7.  The  firft  part  of  Mr  Murray's  cxcellcnf 
Treatife  is  allotted  to  the  gcneial  principles  of 
pHARMAyCEUTic  Ckemistiiy.  For  this  branch 
of  the  fubje(fV,  which  is  moft  ably  handled  by  Mr 
Murray,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Chemistry,  where  the  fubftance  of  thcfe  prin- 
ciples will  be  found ;  and  fhall  here  only  add  >fr 
Murray's  general  detinition. 

8.  "  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry  is  that  de- 
partment of  chemical  Science,  which  inveftigati^l 
the  compofition  and  chemical  relations  of  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  their  medicinal  properties ;  and 
explains  thofe  operations,  bywhich  they  ^ft-  fit- 
ted to  ad  with  more  efficacy  or  fafety  as  remedies 
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igainft  d'feafe.  It  includes  th  11*  ta  ts  and  prin- 
Ciplcs  w.ich  connc<^  Materia  Mcdica  and  Phar- 
naacy,  the  emimctation  of  v.'hich  forma  the  pro- 
per introduction  to  the  lludy  of  thcfc  two  bran- 
ches of  H'<1iclnc.'' 

9.  Materia  Medica  forms  the  id  divifion  of 
Mr  Murray's  ufefiil  work.  For  this  too  we  muft 
retei  f he  reader  to  our  article  Materia  Mewca, 
98  it  i"^  jnipolfible  t9  make  room  for  Mr  Mi»' ray's 
<kg;ij)t  and  ejitenfive  arrangement  of  the  fubftan- 
ce3  that  CQii^  pnderthis  branch  of  medical  Sci- 
ence, But  as  Mr  Murray  aflurcs  us,  that  he  h;:| 
*t  adopted  that  arrangement,  which,  after  mature 
deliberation,  appear?  preferable  to  any  other, — 
tliat  of  claffing:  the  diftefcn't  fubft^^nces  according 
to  their  medicinal  powers,*'  wc  ihail  give  a  ge- 
peral  yi^w  of  thi§  new  and  advantageous  arrance. 
jmeht.  "In  tbc  fdedtioii  of  the  articles/'  (he 
adds)  '<  I  havje  been  careful  to  exclude  fuch  as 
pave  bpcn  difcarded  from  modern  praAicc,  and 
which  an  undiie  regard  to  antiquity  has  too  long 
|ret4intd  in  publicat'ons  on  Materia  Medica. 

10.  Mr  MuRRAYffi  arrangc/hent  of  medicmci, 
contifls  of  the  following  XXI  clalFes :  viz.  i. "  Nar- 
cotics :  ».  Juitifp^iinodics ;  3.  Tonics :  4.  Aftrin- 
gcDib:  5.  Emetics:  6.  Cathartics:  7.  Emmcna,- 
gogues;  g.  Diuretics;  9.  Diaphoretics:  10.  Ex- 
pedprants ;  ij.  Sialapogues;  11.  ErhineS:  13. 
Ippifpaftics  jmd  Rul^faciepts :  14.  Refrigerants: 
jS'  Antacids:  id.  Lith6nfriptic« :  17.  Jfcharo* 
tics:  18.  Anthclnjinticsf  jo  Ekmulcertts :  apl 
piluents:  ^x.  ^"^ollients."  See  thefc  articles  In 
their  orclcr.  But  we* would  advife  ♦he  ft^idcnt  of 
medcine  and  pharmacy,  for  fiill  fatisfaAion  on 
this  branch  of  ^le  fubj^,  to  ctjtofult  Mr  Murray's 
valuable  work  itfcif,  vol.  x. 

'  "  n.  The  34  part  is  devoted  to  Pharmacy,  pro- 
perly fo  called  "  The  Pharmaf^opata  of  the  £din* 
pur^h  0?ilcg^'\*  (fay^  Mr  Munay)  **  affording  a  fe- 
Jedion'of  Hharmaceiilical  preparations,  fuperior, 
perhaps,  to  any  other,  ancj  ufmg  (ikewife  the  cf- 
tablifhed  language  of  chemiftry  and  natural  hif- 
tory,  ha^  been  adopted  as  the  bafis  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  '  To'  a- tran|lation  of  jts  pfOceflTes,  I 
fiave  added,  under  each  prcp^^tipn,  its  mcdici- 
pal  ufes  and  dole,  with  the  theory  of  the  proccfs^ 
where  his  was  Vcgtiifite.  The  corrcfpondlng  pre. 
parations  of  the  London  Pbcrmucoi^aia  are  like- 
"Wifc  noticed,  as  well  as  a  rew,  which,  though  not 
Jnferted  in  tlthpr  pi^armacopoiia,  are  occaQonally 
lofed  in  praifticc.  *     . 

'  II.  **  As  there  are  fome  peculiarities  ivjth  re- 
rd  to  the  modes  of  prcpanng  and  adminiftering 
e  gafes,  I  "have  not  placed  thofe  of  them,  whicp 
may  be  pfiedicinally  employed,  under  their  apuro- 
iwiate  clalfes  in  the  the  >latcria  Medica,  but  nave 
thrown  them  Into  aii  AfpcnUx  \  to  which  alfo, 
lor  a  fimilar  reafoft,  I  have  rcfiarcd  the  confidera- 
tion  of  Electricity  and  Oalvanism,  as  medi- 
tai  agents.  I/:iftly,  as  connc^ed  with  thcfe  fub- 
jc^ts,  I  have  fnbjoined  the  heads  of  a  Icdure, 
VI  ich  1  have  betti  accuftonied  to  deliver  on  ex- 
temporaneous prcfcriptions."     .     • 

SycT.  I.    General  Remarks  on  the  Preser- 
'  vATioN,  and  Composition  ^/'Medicines. 

J3«  Pharmacy,  as  above  defincdf  is  the  art  of 
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Preserving,  Preparing  and  ConPODiDisd 
Medicinfs.  ^ 

14.  "  The  Preservation  of  medicine?,  \&| 
Mr  Murray,)  is  its  lead  extcnfivc  pan.  1  i| 
eludes  pnncipallr  the  general  rukrs  for  poVitftj 
planjs  at  certain  feafons,  or  in  particular  ftnes 
matur  tV,  and  thofc  by  y'hiph  they  are  dried 
preferved  from  the  injuries  they  vould  fuftain 
expufure  to  light,  air  and  m'oifture.  It  air.p 
bends,  in  like  manner,  rulf  s  for  the  coMiou 
prefervation  of  animal  and  mineral  fuhftaitc 
For  thcfe  rules,  fee  Mat*  ria  Medica,  &5.X 

15.  "  That  part  of  Ph;!vmacy,^'  vcontiMits 
Murray,)  **  ermcd  the  Preparation  of  n 
cines,  includes  a  variety  of  important  operati 
The  virtues  of  thofe  remedies,  which  aic  dc 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  gtnerally  df 
on  one  or  other  of  the  proximate  priuci^ 
each  fubllance  ;  on  its  gum,  its  relin,  clTcnt 
or  fome  other.  Thcfe  dif  erent  principles ; 
folved  by  different  agents,  by  water,  alkohdj 
and  as  they  are  often,  as  they  cxift  m  the  < 
vegetable,  mixed  with  much  inert  matter,  't 
advantage  to  extract  the  a<5tive  principle! 
means  of  its  proper  folvent,  and  to  exhibit 
its  pure  and  concentrated  ftate.  Hence  hiT^ 
fen  the  various  pharmacei:tic  preparations 
fuficnsy  decoStiQm^  tinttures,  cxtrads,  &c. 
being  all  procefies  by  vhich  the  a(5live  ma'l 
any  fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  inert  n 
with  which  it  is  naturally  mixed,  and  dil 
fr-.^m  each  other  only  in  the  folvent  anployi 
in  the  form  to  which  the  folution  is  redua^^^ 

16.  "  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  principles  of 
fubftances  arc  extraded  by  other  means,  as 
an  un<fluou8  oil  is  obtained  by  exprtfiKW,, 
ctfential  oil  by  heat.  1  hjs  oil  may  aifo  be 
bined  with  water  or  alkohol,  aqd  thus  d 
waters  or  fpirits  are  formed. 

17.  **  By  fu.h  proctfllsi,  we  extra^  only 
ciplenrevioiiflyexiflipg  inany  particiuaifut 
we  form  no  new  rrmtdy,  bur  merely  cbt; 
fame  virtue  in  a  different  form.    In  other 

?harmacy  produces  remedies  altcgtthcr 
hcie  an  always  the  refuit  pt  chemical 
they'  are  either  compounds;  produced 
combination  of  tw(»  or  more  chemical  sg^ 
they  arc  the  procludts  <>t  chemical  ^fComp< 
Jn  thi^  mannenare  obtained  the  various  faH 
metallic*  prpparations.  Thtfe  prcparat-.oii 
are  often  dr(!i)lved  in  variau^  flui  is,  in  ordi 
they  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  j  pioo 
haiogouH  tn  the  infuliojis  or  tin^uresof  V( 
fubftanctrs."     Sec  Chemistry,  /jwirx. 

18.  "  Composition",  ^fay-  our  iugenia 
thon) 'Ms  the  lall  pari  of  Pharmacy. 
no  chemical  combination  is  rf!ceted  ;  but  d 
medicines  are  merely  mixed  together,  wi 
intention  of  promoting  their  efficacy,  ot 
ting  their  operation,  of  covering   their 
flavour,  or  of  giving  them  a  cammodious 

19.  **  From  this  view  of  the  <>hje68  of  P 
cy,  it  is  evident,  th;*t  it  ii  principally  a  p** 
t^plicitit>n  of  Chkmistry.  It?  optratKj 
either  direftiy  chemical,  or  require  that  ih 
mic.ll  oroptities  of  the  bodies  operated  o»i 
be  accurately  known. 
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SicT.n.  0//^ Preparation  o/*  Simple  Me- 
dicines. 

10. "  Cnrh^nas caleh prtepa^cttWi  olim  Creta  Pra* 
fQvis  el  Canc'orum  JutpiJii,  imlgo  Ocult  Cancro^ 
j  fu:  Pr^parati,  ftcpared  carbouat  of  lime,  tor- 
t^r:)'  prepared  chalk,  and  prepared  crabs 
^ics,  commonly  called  crab's  eyes. — Carbotiat 
iflme,  whether  the  fifter  variety  commonly 
fioscd  challf,  or  the  harder,  called  crab's  ftones 
tJii  cxh\A  eyes,  after  being  rubbed  to  povyder 
kin  iron  mortar,  and  levigated  yf'xih  a  little 
#i!fT  on  a  porphyry  ft  one,  is  to  be  put  into  a 
fcfpr  TcfTcl.     Water  is  to  be  poured  upon  it, 

EirtertheTcflci  has  been  frequently  agitated, 
is  to  be  poured  off,  toaded  with  a  fine  pow- 
u  On  the  water  remaining  at  reft,  a  fubtilc 
dtr  fubfides,  which  ii  to  be  dried.  The 
Ec  powder  which  the  water  could  not  fpfpeud, 
be  again  levigated^  and  treated  in  the  fame 

i.**  Chalk  is  a  natjve  carbonat  of  lime,  fel- 
iftrfcdly  pure.  The  crab*  ft  ones  art  concre- 
lijond  in  the  ftam  K:h  of  the  fiver  ctaw-fifh, 
KER  AsTACUs,)  cotififting  of  carbonat  of 
I  »ith  a  portion  of  animai  gelatin,  ^y  the 
fprocefs,  both  arc  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
rder,  to  render  them  more  tit  for  medicinal 
*  They  arc  employed  as  antacids  in  a  dofe  of 
oriwo drachm «."  See  Chalk. 
I. "  Red  coral  {Coral'mm  Ruhrumf)  is  or. 
si  to  lie  prepared  in  a  fimilar  manner  'm  the 
ibn  Pharmacopoeia :"  but  as  it  has  no  quali* 
fctt  ibofe  of  carbonat  of  lime,  Mr  Murray 
^"tiiirc  is  no  ncceflity  for  retaining  it." 
!)•  "  Carbonoj  Jerri  proparatujy  olim  Ruhigp 
ft  heparata.  Prepared  carbonat  of  iron,  for- 
ifprcparcJ  ruft  pf  iron.—**  Purified  filings  of 
irtto  be  frequently  moiftencd  with  water,  till 
'1^2  into  ruft,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  to  a  fine 
*itr."  DutiiNO  cxpofure  to  air  and  moif- 
fi  iron  ii  oxydatcd,  and  this  oxyd  is  found  to 
fiinhned  with  carbonic  acid,  abforbed  prob- 
*wii  the  aimofphcre.  As  a  chalybeate  it  is 
laftivctban  the  pure  metal,  and  more  mild 
tk  other  fa  inc  combinations  of  iion.  Its 
ti'from  10  to  ao  grams. 

Carbonas  ztnci  impu  tis  lirsetaratm  ;  oli*n  La* 
^omnartj  Pr^aratuj.  Prepared  impure  car- 
of  i:nc,  formerly  prepared  calamine  ftone.— 
J^nrc  carbonat  of  zmc,  roafted  by  thofe  who 
t>rafs  is  to  be  prepared  in  th^  fame  manner 
t»i»Qatof  iime^" 

Calamtne  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  in  which 
[^4  the  mretal  is  merely  oxydated,  and  in 
■«ar»clies  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
U  M  an  application  to  fuperficial  infiamma- 
S  duQed  on  the  part,  and  as  the  bafis  of  the 
^on  healing  cerate.  For  thefe  purpoies, 
f^^irei  to  be  very  finely  levigated. 
*•  **  Frrrf  limatura  purtficata.  Pu  n  fie  J  fill  ngs 
'^■'^•-**  A  fitve  being  placed  over  the  tilings,  let 
^^?%t  be  applied,  that  the  filings  may  be 
»B trough  the  fievc  upwards." 
J^**  ftr-i  oxidwn  nig'-um  purificatum,  olim  Er* 
hojiu  Purificat^t,  Purified  black  oxyd  of  i- 
^  wrjiCTijr  purified  fcales  of  iron.— **  Let  the 
^  of  black  oxyd  of  iroo^  which  are  fbuad  at 
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the  anvils  of  the  workman,  be  purified  by  the  ap. 
plication  of  the  magnet ;  for  the  niagntt  attract 
only  the  more  fmail  and  pure  fcales,  leaving  thofQ 
which  art  larger  and  iefs  pure." 

a8.  **  The  fcales  of  iron  are  the  fmall  fragments 
ftruck  oft  from  the  metal  when  it  is  heated  red- 
hot,  Pifling  through  the  atmofphere,  at  this 
temperature,  they  are  pxydatcd,  but  fo  imper- 
fedly,  4S  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  purilicatioa 
by  the  magnet.  They  are  uft^d  only  in  making 
fome  of  the  other  chalybeate  preparations. 

29.  "  Qxidum  zinci  impurum  prxpurotum^  oHm 
Tutia  Praeparata,  Prepared  i  m  pure  oxyd  of  zi  nc, 
formerly  prepared  tuity. — "  To  be  prepared  as 
carbonat  of  Lime." 

30.  **  Sulphas  alumina  fs^ficcaVri^  olim  alumen 
UJlam^  Dried  fulphat  of  argil,  formerly  burn  a« 
lu;:^. — "  Let  fulphat  of  Argii  be  melted  in  an  ear- 
then orirou  vcflel,  and  expoltdt^  the  heat  applied 
until  it  ceafe  to  boi»." — By  this  procefs  the  aluoi 
loles  iifi  water  of  cryftalilzalion,  and  becomes 
more  active  as  an  cfcharotic,  for  which  purpofe 
this  preparation  is  uftd. 

^i,^^  Sulphur fulJimaium  latum,  Waflicd  fub- 
limed  fulphur.— **  T;»kc  ot  fublimed  fuiphur  1  lb.  5 
water  4  lb. ;  boil  the  fuiphur  a  little  with  the  wa- 
ter, then  pour  off"  this  water ;  by  the  affufion  of 
coid  water  wafti  away  all  acid ;  iaftly,  dry  the 
fuiphur." 

5a.  **  A  fmall  portion  of  fuiphur  in  its  fuhlima- 
tion  fometimes  fufftrrs,  oxydation  from  the  air  of 
^he  chamber  in  which  it  is  fubiimtd,  and  hence 
acquires  a  Hight  acidity,  which  the  prcfent  pro-^ 
cefs  18  dcfigncd  to  remove.  This  is  fo  rarely  the 
cafe,  however,  that  it  is  perhaps  unneceirary. 

2$»*^  Sulphur prxcipitafum*  Pha-m,Lond*  Pre- 
cipitated fuipliur,  **  Take  of  fulphuraicd  kali 
(fulphurate  of  pot-afli),  6oz.;  diftilled  water, 
z^  lb.  diluted  vitriolic  (fulphuric)  acid,  as  mucti 
as  is  fufticient  $  boil  the  fulpKurated  kali  in  the 
diftilled  water  until  it  is  diftblvtd.  Filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  and  add  to  it  the  diluted  vi- 
triolic  acid.  WaOi  the  precipitated  powder  by  re- 
peated affufions  of  water  until  it  become  infipid.'* 

34. "  In  thi^  procefs,  (ulphur  is  firft  combined 
with  potaih  by  fufion ;  and  this  compound,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid* 
whi'^h  combines  with  the  potafti,  and  precipitates 
the  fuiphur.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  therefore,  to 
have  no  advantage.  Thefulpbiu',  however,  from 
its  ftatc  of  aggregation,  is  of  a  much  whiter  co- 
lour ttian  it  can  be  obtained  be  any  other  meansy 
and  IS  therefore  preferable  in  forming  an  ointment 
for  external  application. 

35.  **  Sulpkuretum  antimonii  pr^cparatumf  olim 
antimonium  prtcparatum.  Prepared  fulphurat  of 
antimony,  formerly  prepared  antimony.— Let  ful- 
phuretof  antimony  be  prepared  in  the  (ame  manner 
as  carbonat  of  lime."  As  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheu* 
matifm  it  has  been  given  in  adofeof  5or  rogr.daily* 

36.'*  Meldepumatum,  Clarified  honey—"  Lique- 
fy honey  by  a  water  bath,  and  remove  the  fcum." 

37.  **  H<rbarum  ttjiorum  cs^ccatio*  Drying  of 
hci  bs  and  flow  cis. — **  Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be 
dried  with  the  geiitle  heat  of  a  ftove,  or  a  common 
fire,  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  the  dr)  ing  may  be  done 
as  quickly  as  poflible ;  for  thus  their  virtues  are 
Left  prcfcrved.    The  mark  of  this  is  their  retaining 

completely 
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<:ompktcIy  their  native  colour.  The  leaves  of 
hcmiock,  and  others  containing  a  fubtile  volatile 
matter,  are,  immediately  after  drying,  to  be  nib- 
bed to  powder,  and  kept  in  glaft  vefl'els  well  ftopt." 
'  38.  •*  By  drying  herbs  and  flowers,  orexpelHng 
a  firrcat  part  of  the  water  they  contain,  thcfe  che- 
fmcal  changes  they  would  fpontaneoufly  ftiffcr  are 
prevented,  and  they  arc  rendered  capable  of  being 
pieferted.  The  more  quickly  they  arc  dried,  they 
reiain  thcirvirtues  more  completely.'*  Sec  Mate- 
ria MfiDiCA,  SeB.  XIV. 

*  39"  "  SciHa  marifima  exficcata.  Dried  fea  fquilL 
— *'  Cut  the  root  of  the  fea  fqiiill,  its  outer  covers 
inj  having  been  removed,  tranfverfely  into  thin 
dices,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  mark  of 
4l8  being  properly  4rica  Js.  that  although  render- 
ed friable  it  retain*  its  bittemeft  and  acrimony." 
By  drying,  the  fqulll  loies  four  jths  of  its  weight, 
jind  with  very  little  diminution  of  its  virtues,  if 
too  much  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  is  in  this 
ftate  that  fquill  is  commonly  employed  in  miedi- 
'4iine.    Dofe  from  Mo  3  grains. 

40.  "  Pulparum  extraQ'to,  ExtraAion  of  pulps. 
— **  Boil  thofe  fruits  which  afford  a  pulp,  if  un- 
jripe,  or  if  ripe  and  dry,  with  a  little  water,  that 
they  may  become  ioR.  T^en  exprefs  the  pulp 
through  a  hair  fieve,  and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  heat 
Kti  an  earthen  veflcl,  ftirring  it  frequently  that  it 
may  not  bum,  until  it  attain  the  confiftence  of 
libney.  The  palp  of  cafTia  fiftula  is  to  \^  boilv^i 
•from  the  bruifcd  pod;  and  by  evaporating  the 
l»vater,  to  be  reduced  to  the  due  confiftence. 
The  pulps  of  ripe  and  frcfh  fruits  are  to  be  preflcd 
through  a  fieve,  without  previous  boiling."— 
'*  Thefe  dircdions  are  given  principally  for  the 
preparation  of  the  pVlp«  of  feveral  fruits,  which 
trnter  into  the  corapofition  of  the  electuary  of  fenna. 
Pulps  arc  feldom  otherwjfc  medicinally  employed, 
and  cannot  be  long  prefcrved  unchanged, 

41.  "  Under  the  chapter  correfponding  with 
this  in  title  m  the  Lo;7don  Pharmacopoeia,  arc  fe- 
veral additional  preparations,  of  which  it  may  be 
neccffary  to  take  notice. 

41.  **  Ammwiaci  purijicatio*  Petrification  of  gum 
ammoniac.—"  If  ammoniac  feem  not  pure,  boil  it 
in  water,  until  it  foften  ;  and  by  a  prefs,  foixtr  it 
through  an  hempen  bag;  then  put  it  afide,  that  the 
refinous  matter  may  fubfide.  Evaporate  the  water, 
tnixing  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  the  re- 
finous  with  the  gummy  part.  Aflafcetida  and  o* 
ther  fimilar  gum  rcfins  may  be  purified  in  the 
<hmc  manner.  Any  gum  alfo,  which  melts  eafilv, 
iuch  as  gsdbanum,  may  be  purified  by  putting  it 
4nto  an  ox-bladder,  and  keeping  it  In  boiling  wa- 
ter, till  it  become  fo  foft,  that  it  may  be  prefled 
through  a  ftrong  Unco  cloth,  and  freed  from  its 
impurities." 

43.  "  By  fuch  procc(!3!8,  the  qualities  of  the 
fubftances  are  always  injured,  and  they  are  unne- 
celfary,  finee  thefe  gums,  when  not  fufficiently 
pure,  ought  not  to  be  ufed. 

44.  **  Siyracii  purifieatio.  Purification  of  f^orax. 
— "  Havm^  dilfolved  ftorax  in  alkohol,  ftrain  the 
)jrjuor,  antl  diftil  it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  proper 
confiflcrtct."  This  is  equally  unne^elfary  with 
tftr  preceding. 

4r.  **  Cornu  cervi  ufllo.  Burning  of  hartfhom.— 
<*  Biim  pieces  of  hartlhoru  till  -they  become  per- 
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fe6Hy  white,  then  rub  them  to  a  very  fint  poJ 
der."— ^"  Animal  bones  confift  of  gelatin  wit 
phofphat  of  Ihne ;  by  burning,  the  termer  is  ct 
llroycd,  the  latter Tcmains.  It  tt-a^  confidered  2 
an  antacid,  but  it  cannot  be  referred  to  that  claf 
It  is  fometimes  an  ingredient  in  tlcniifrice  coirpt 
fttions.  ' 

46.  "  M'tUfbed^  prspurat^.  Preparation  of  mi 
Hpedes.-^"  Sufpena  iiaiers,  inclofed  in  a  thin  1 
nen  fe«t,  over  proo<^-iprit,  heated  in  a  clofc  \-cfw 
that  they  may  be  killed  by  the  vapour,  and  ra 
dered  friable."—"  It  is  Angular  that  this  abfuj 
preparation  (houM  have  been  fo  long  retained 
our  Pharmacopoeias  as  it  has  been. 

47. "  Spongite  uJHo.  Burning  of  fpongc.— **  Bni 
fponge  cut  into 
from  ftony  matter^ 
until  it  become 
into  a  fine  powdi 
chiefly  of  carbonaceous 
tion  of  carbonat  of  foda*  It  has  been  crlfbii 
as  a  remedy  in  fcrofula,  in  a  dofe  of  a  fcrupl 
hjOf  a  drachm.^'  * 

Sect.  III.    Conserve — Cokserves.  ^ 

4S.  **  In  thefe  preparations,  vegetable  ffl 
bruifed  is  mixed  with  about  three  tm\esit8w( 
of  fugar,  and  beat  mto  an  uniform  pulpy  i 
It  was  fuppofed  thait  the  fugar,  bar  its  aiitifi 
quality,  would  prevent  the  decompofitioc  of 
vegetable  matter.  This,  however,  is  not  the  < 
This  form  of  preparation,  therefore,  is  noC 
plied  to  iany  adtive  medicine,  the  few  coaJ 
that  are  retained  being  employed  merely  as' 
clcs  for  other  medicines,  and  for  giving  them 
venient  forms. 

49.  "  The  conferves  in  the  Edinburgh  PM 
Copoeia  are  the  following:  i.  Conjrma  Ccmd 
terioris  rrcentii  fruSus  Citra  Awantii,  Rad» 
hrafi :  Confcrve  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  a 
rafped  by  a  grater,  a.  Confer 'va  FruSus  R4 
nina  mature  afemimhus  eorumque  pube Jdtitlti 
gati:  Conferve  of  the  ftiiit  of  dog-bipscart 
freed  fronj  the  feeds  and  inclu/^led  down,  j* 
Jerva  Petalorttm  Refa-  Galfic^  nondam  fxpBatM 

Conferve  of  the  unblown  petals  of  the  red 
In  each  of  thefe,  the  vegetable  fubftancc  a 
into  a  pulp,  addftig  gradually,  during  the ' 
three  times  its  weight  of  fugar. 

50.  "  To  thefe  the  London  College  add,  1 
ferva  abfinthii  metritim'h   Conferee  of  Ara  ^ 
wood;  1.  Conferva  itipilxt  Conferre  of  woodi 
rel  ^  3.  Conferva  art,  Conferve  of  arum ;  4*  C^^ 
pnmi  fyH^efiris^  Conferve  of  floes ;  5.  Ccn^enm 
Ut  Conferve  of  fquill ; — preparations  which  fca 
ly  require  any  particular  notice.    To  the  M 
form  of  conferve  is  very  ill  adapted ;  and  itt 
lafl,  the  adlivc  matter  of  the  fquul  cannot  be 
ferved  long  by  this  preparation.^' 

Sect.  JV.    Succi.— Ju'CEs. 

J  I. "  Veg  et  a  b  le  juices  arc  obtained  by  e^ 
fion.  They  confift  of  various  proxhnate  pn 
pics  of  the  plant,  particularly  of  mucilace,  exo 
tive  matter,  tanuin,  fecula,  and  fome  ulioej 
fiances  diffolved  or  frifpcnded  in  water,  ^^^ 
recent,  may  polfcfs  the  medicinal  ^J'^J^^VSS 
^bctefng  Vo  atJ>"  of  thtff  prirrtfples.  It  ts  nnpoP 
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botrntr,  to  prefene  vegetable  matter  io  folution 
is  wita  for  any  length  of  time  without  fuffering 
^ompofition ;  and  hetice  juices  are  unfit  for  of- 
km  preparations.  Only  one  is  retained  in  the 
Unkrzh  and  London  Phamiacopisiasy  and  it 

!bccQ  dilcarded. 
ucocbl  arix  officinalis  compqfitus*  Com* 
of  fcurvy-grais.— "  Take  of  juice  of 
Juice  of  water- crefles  cxpreflcd  from 
d  bcfbsy  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  o-* 
h  t^c  pounds ;  fpirit  of  nutmeg  half  a 
and  put  aiide  until  the  impurities  have 
CO  pour  off  the  liquor/'  Since  the 
e  citric  acid  have  been  fully  afcertain- 
Ickiom  preicribcd." 
UCCl  SpISSATI,  ttulgo  EXTRACTA. — 
ED  Juices,  commonly  termtd  Ex- 
ERE  the  virtues  of  any  vegetable  re- 
ciple  which  is  contained  in  the  juice 
n  it  by  exprefllion,  and  where  this 
:  the  £iroe  time  not  volatile,  infpifia* 
ierate  heat  will  contribute  to  its  pre- 
the  foft  mafs  obtained  by  this  pro- 
teis  liable  to  chemical  changes,  than 
^ion  of  cooftituent  parts  is  favoured 
iih  water.  The  preparation,  how- 
iabk  to  difadvantages.  By  the  heat 
be  in^ilFation,  part  of  its  adive  mat- 
y  diiEpatcd,  and  another  iburce  of 
ed  from  Xhc^  oxygenation  which  the 
c  to  (iiffer,  when  thus  heated  in  con* 
itmofpheric  air ;  and  the  preparation 
i  fort  and  humid,  raufl  gradually  un- 
:al  alterations.  Hence,  infpifi'atcd 
xally  variable  in  their  medicinal  qin- 
?roccfc  for  thefe  preparations  is  de- 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
■ 
\fpijfatus  aconiti  nafeilu  InfpifTated 
c,  or  wolfsbane. — '*  The  frelh  leaves 
are  to  t>e  bmifed,  and  being  inclofed 
bag,  are  to  be  preifed  ftrongiy,  that 
x>ut  their  juice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
[)oration  in  open  ved'els,  heated  by 
faturated  with  muriat  of  foda,  to  the 
thick  honey.  The  mafs,  after  it 
to  be  kept  in  glazed  earthen  vcifels, 
with  aikohol." 
infplffaivd  juice  is  the  form  under 
anc  ban  been  ufually  admiiiiftercd. 
ven  priocipaliy  in  cbftinate  chronic 
n  a  dole  of  half  a  grain  nijjht  and 
gradually  increafed  to  5  or  6  grains, 
anncr  are  prepared  the  following  in* 
\  from  the  leaves  of  their  rcfpt,^tive 
ftiffatus  ntropa  btlfaiotmx*  In^if- 
dcadly  nighl-ihade.— This  has  been 
m  fcirrhus  and  fome  convulfive  af- 
du£e  of  one  grain,  gradually  increa- 
tfpijatus  €onii  ffuaulati,  InfpifTated 
>dL-— Under  this  form,  hemlock'was 
Stcrck  ifi  fcirrhus  and  caocer.  The 
31  ^ift  two  grains,  but  it  can  be 
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largely  increaied,  and  has  at  length  been  taken  to* 
the  extent  of  feveral  drachms  in  the  day. 
.  59.  **  Succtu/piffhius  byofcyami  nigri,  InfpifTated 
juice  of  black  heuhane. — This  plant,  refembling  o- 
piuMB  in  its  powers,  has  been  employed  frequent- 
ly as  a  fubftitute  for  it.  The  duie  is  one  grain^ 
which  requires,  if  continued,  to  be  mcreafed. 

6o«  ''^  Su£cus  fpijfatus  laSucae  'uirfifai*  InfpifTa* 
ted  juice  of  Itroug-fcented  lettuce. — This  prepara- 
tion was  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  dropfy  by 
the  German  pra^itioners,  in  a  dofe  of  4  or  5 
grains,  gradually  increafed  to  i  or  a  drachms  ii) 
24  hours.    It  has  been  Httle  ufcd  in  this  country* 

61.  **  Succut  fpijiatus  fambuci  nigraey  'vulgo  Rob' 
Sambuci.  Infpiuaicd  juice,  or  Rob  of  Eider. — The 
preparation  of  this  is  pecUi.V.  ^'  Five  pounds  of 
the  juice  of  elder  berries,  and  one  pound  of  fu- 
gar,  are  to  be  boileil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  con- 
fiflence  of  thick  honey."  In  the  Load,  Pbarm.  it 
is  merely  infpiifatcd  without  fugar. 

6a.  *^  Succuj  Jpijfatm  momordicae  e/ateriif  vulgo 
Elaterium.  Infpiiiatcd  juice  of  wild  cucumber,  or 
Elaterium.— "  Cut  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  wild  cu- 
cumber, and  pafs  through  a  very  fine  hair  heve 
the  juice  lightly  exj^refled ;  boil  it  a  little,  and  fct 
it  ahde  for  fome  hours  until  the  thicker  parts  fub- 
fide.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part  which  floats  above, 
and  feparate  the  rcfi  by  draining.  The  thicker  part 
which  remains  afcei  the  ftrainiug,  being  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  is  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  lieat.'* 

63.  "  This  is  a  very  violent  cathartic.  It  has 
been  ufed  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropfy,  and  as  a  ca- 
thartic in  obdinate  conllipation,  where  others  have 
failed.    It  is  not  often  ufcd. 

64.  "  The  additional  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  Succuj  /pijan/s 
ribis  nigri,  InfpiiVated  juice  of  black  currant,  and 
Succuj  fpijfatuj  lemomj,  InfpifTated  juice  of  lemon» 
which  require  no  particular  obfcrvation," 

Sect.  VI.    Olea  Fixa.— Fixed  Oils. 

65.  "  The  chemical  propjerties  of  thefe  oils  ex- 
ift  unmixed  in  the  fruit  and  feeds  of  vegetables, 
and  are  obtained  by  cxpreflion,  or  decodion  with 
water.  The  fonntr  is  in  general  to  be  pieferred  ; 
and  to  afiord  the  oil  puie  it  mull  be  performed 
without  heat,  which,  though  it  favourb  the  fcpa- 
ration  of  the  oil,  communicates  to  it  an  unplca- 
(ant  flavour.  To  preferve  them  from  becoming 
rancid,  they  ought  to  be  kept  feciuded  from  the 
air. 

66.  "  A  procefs  in  pharmacy  fomewhat  diiT- 
cult  is  to  mix  tht-fe  oils  with  any  watery  ^uid,  fo 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  exhibited.  It  is  u- 
fually  done  by  mucilage,  or  an  alkali.  If  tritu- 
rated with  mucilage,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fu- 
gar, the  oil  is  diffufed  through  the  water,  and  a 
milky  liquor  formed.  A  combination  fliJl  more 
permanent  is  effected,  by  adding  a  few  dropi  of 
water  of  anunonia,  or  a  or  3  grains  of  carbonat  of 
potalh.  The  direi^ions  for  preparing  thefe  oil8»  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phai-macopoeia,  are  given  under 
the  next  article* 

67.  "  Oleum  amy^dfl^  communij*  Oil  of  al- 
monds.—" Take  ot  frefli  almonds  any  quantity. 
Bi  uife  them  in  a  flone  mortar,  inclofe  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  by  a  prefa  with- 
out heAt."    This  is  the  purtft  of  the  cxprcflen  oils. 

t^  "In 
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.  68.  **  In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefled  0- 
ifuni  lini  ujitatiffimiy  Oil  of  iintfctdy  from  the  feeds 
of.  the  plant.  Being  rather  lefs  pure,  it  is  ufcd 
only  as  an  external  application. 
•  69.  •*  To  thele  the  London  College  add  Ofntm 
riciniy  Caftor  oil,  and  Oleum  Jinapeoi^  Oil  of  muf- 
tard.  The  former  is  ufually  prepared,  however, 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  dccoiilion,  and  is  milder 
than  when  obtained  by  exprelfion ;  and  the  latter 
is  fcarcely  applied  to  any  ufe.  The  olive  oil, 
which  of  all  the  exprelfed  oils  is  muft  largely  em- 
ployed, is  imported  firom  the  South  of  Europe." 

Sect.  VII.    Emulsiones. — Emulsions. 

70.  *'  £MULsio?f8  are  preparations  in  which  the 
exprelfed  oil  of  leed^or  kernels  is  fufpcnded  in 
water  by  the  medium  of  the  mucilage,  and  per- 
haps alio  of  the  fecula  which  the  feeds  contain. 
They  are  always  opaque  and  milky  :  as  the  oil  is 
merely  difiufed  through  the  water,  it  gradually 
collcds  and  rifes  to  the  furface :  and>owing  to  the 
vegetabie  matter  diflbived  in  the  liquor,  rhey  are 
alto  liable  to  become  four.  They  likewife  fufitr 
decompofition  from  vinous  fpiiits  or  acids. 
.  71.  *^  Emulfio  amygdala:  cotmnunis.  Almond  c- 
mullion. — "  Take  ot  iweet  almonds  i  oz. ;  water 
%\  lb. ;  beat  the  blanched  almonds  carctully  in  a 
ftone  mortar,  adding  the  water  gradually,  then 
ftrain."  This  is  ufed  merely  as  a  demulcent  in 
Catarrh  and  gonorrhoea,  or  during  the  application 
of  a  bliftcr,  being  drunk  ad  libit um, 

7a.  **  Emuffio  gummi  mimofce  nilotieay  I'vlji^o  E" 
tHulfio  Arabica,  Arabic  emultion. — "  This  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  adding,  while  beating  the  al- 
monds, 2  oz.  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic."  It  is 
ufed  in  the  fimc  cafes  as  the  preceding,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  greater  Ihare  of  demulcent 
power. 

Ti,  "  Emuljio  campborata.  Camphor  emulfion. 
**  Take  of  camphor  one  fcruple ;  blanched  fwect 
almohds  a  dr. ;  refined  fugar  i  dr. ;  water  6  oz. : 
to  be  niadc  fti  the  fame  manner  as  the  almond  c- 
mulfion."  Camphor  is  lefs  apt  to  induce  naufea 
when  given  in  a  liquid  tlian  when  in  a  folid  fonn  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  beft  forms  of  preparation. 
Its  dofc  is  two  ounces."    See  Camphor. 

Sect.  VIII.    Infusa. — Infusions. 

74.  "  Infusion  is  a  term  employed  to  denote 
that  operation,  in  which  water,  on  remaining  for 
feme  1  ime  on  vegetable  matter  diflblves  part  of  »t ; 
»nd  alfo  to  exprefs  the  preparation  which  refults 
from  that  operation.  It  is  obvious,  that  infufion, 
underftood  in  this  fenfe,  can  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety only  to  thofe  plants  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  principles  foluble  in  water.  The  ftrength  of 
the  infufion  is  confiderably  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid,  hot  water  diflblving  more  of 
the;  foluble  matter  than  cold,  while  cold  waler, 
froai  this  circumftance,  frequently  affords  a  pre- 
paration which,  if  weaker,  is  more  grateful. 
Fnvn  tlried  vegetables,  the  foluble  matter  is  in 
gen'rii  moie  talily  obtained  than  from  thofe  which 
arc  rect:  "It.  Infufions  are  always  extempora'  eous 
pre 7 XI rat  on?,  and  cahnot  be  prefcrved  irr  a  found 
iatc  for  more  than  a  few  days- 
..   75*   **  lifufun   cvuhonx   officinalis^     Infuiica 
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of  Peruvian  bark. — "  Take  of  powdered  Penj 
vian  bark,  one  ounce  ;  water,  i  ib.  Macmj 
them  for  24  hours,  and  ftrain,"— This  prtp;ii 
tion  is  ufcd  chiefly  in  dyfptpfia,  in  a  deft  of  2  ( 
occaflonally. 

76**  Infufum  digitalis  purpwt£,  Infufion 
foxglove. — "  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  k 
glove,  one  drachm ;  boiling  water,  S  ounci 
fpirit  of  cmnamon,  one  oun^e.  Macerate  loi 
hours,  and  ftrain." 

77.  "  Infufion  is  the  form  under  which 
Withering,  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  digilali 
dropfy,  recommended  it  to  be  given.  Tk 
is  half  an  ounce  taken  twice  a-4ay,  and  gr: 
Jy  increafed  till  the  efl'e<its  of  th*  rcnudy  ?.p] 

78.  "  Infufum  gtntiana  luita:  compojitum^ 
infufum  Jmarum.  Compound  infufion  of  gcu 
'*  Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ;  dm 
range-peel,  one  drachm;  coriander  feed?,  W 
drachm  ;  diluted  alkohol,  4  ounces ;  water,  1 
Firfl  pour  on  the  alkohol,  and  after  3  hourt 
watei  ;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  11  hfl 
and  ftrain." — This  bitter  infufion  is  cmph 
in  dyfpepfia,  and  is  much  better  adapted  to  \ 
tinued  ufe  than  the  tin^ures^  Its  dufe  is  zd 
cafionally. 

79.  Infufum  mimof:t  catechu^  nmlgo  Infautd 
ponicum,  Infufion  of  catechu. — ^**  T.ikc  d 
Xx^iX  of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half; 
of  cinnamon,  half  a  drachm ;  boiling  wafc 
ounces ;  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Maccrali 
extrad  and  bark  with  the  water  in  a  doled  \ 
for  two  hours,  then  (train,  and  add  the  fyt 
The  extra<Jt  of  catecha  is  completely  folul 
water;  and  polfelfes  afl  its  virtues  nnia 
Cinnamon  renders  it  more  grateful.  Its  pri 
ufe  is  in  diarrhoea.  Its  dofe,  one  ounce  erd 
or  4th  hour/ 

80.  **  InfuffM  rbei  palmati.    Infufion  ol 
'  barb.—"  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  h 

ounce ;  boihng  water,  8  oz. ;  fpirit  of  cimi 
I  oz.  Macerate  the  root  with  the,  water 
clofed  vefid  for  ix  hours,  then  adding  thc^ 
ftrain  the  liquor."  It  is  ufcd  as  a  mild  cadj 
Dofe,  two  ounces. 

81.  "  Infufum  rof^  gaWcst.  Infufion  I 
rofc— "  Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  the  rt^ 
aoz.;  boiling  water,  5  lb.;  fulphuric  acid 
dr. ;  refined  fugar,  a  oe.  Macerate  the  ] 
with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  veflcl,  t 
is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  4  hours ;  then  ii 
poured  on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  ad 
fugar." — This  iiifufioi^  is  ufed  principallf 
n^oderately  aftringcnt  gargle,  in  flight  caid' 
nanche. 

%%>  "  Infufum  tamarindi  indicjt  cum  cajf^\ 
Infufion  of  tamarind  and  fenna. — **  Take  I 
prepared  firuit  of  ;hc  tamarind,  one  ounces' 
leaves,  one  drachm ;  coriander  feeds,  I 
drachm  ;  unrefined  fugar,  haif  an  ounce ;  I 
water,  eight  ounces :  Macerate  them  in  < 
earthen  veflel,  which  is  not  glazed  witk 
^  Ihaking  fi-equently,  and  after  four  hours  Ilia 
liquor.  It  may  be  made  alfo  with  double  of 
the  quantity  of  fenna." 

8  j.  **  This  combination  affords  a  very  p^ 
purgative^  mild  in  its^  operation^    The  whok 
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fc:y  my  be  uk.n  at  iiiterv  als  at.  a  dofe.  If  we 
T:ii  a  moiicpviw erf u J  c.ithartic,  it  muft  be  made 
vitii  an  incrrUcd  proportion  of  feuna. 

U'  •*  lii  the  London  Pharm  icopceia  are  two 
jiiiajai,  both  of  lliiiia.     The  firft,  Infifum  fen- 
|)f/*>/ft,  (prepared  from  feniia,  an  ounce  and 
\^i\  ginger,  one  drachm ;  and  boiling  diftillcd 
r,  one  pint ;   inactratcd  for  an   hour,    and 
lid ;)  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  a  dole  to  an 
iuit  from  2  to  4  oz.     Tlic  id,  Infufum  fcnnae  lar- 
tjjtusiit  k  prepared,  from  fenna,  one  ounce  and 
M\  coriaQder  feed  bruifed,   half  an  ounce ; 
idiinjs  tirtnte  of  potafli,  two  drachms ;  and 
llfi  water,  Oil.*  pint ;  the  ciyftals  of  tartar  bc- 
iSMcd  in  tilt  water  by  boihng,  and  the  hot 
|Df  bcin^  poured  oji  the  fenna  and  coriander : 
iiuceration  being  continued  for  an  hour,  in  a 
rcdvdlel,  and  drained  when  cold.     It  is  fi- 
toiiie  i'lrafiou  of  fenna  ^nd  tamarinds,  ra- 
tes plctfant,  but  having  the  recommendation 
^Tcfs.     From  the  larger  proportion   of 
a  is  a!fo  more  adive.    Dofe  from  a  to  4 


•Under  the  chapter  entitled  Jn/ufoy  in  the 
irja  Piiarmacopoeia,  arc  feveral  prepaiations 
k  c-maot  properly  be  ranked  as  iiifufions. 
li^  i»  an  example  of  a  mixture. 
"^  ?>iUo€arhnat  IS  calcify  oli'n  poth  cretacea. 
1  potion.—"  Take  of  prepared  carbonat  of 
oc:  ojoce ;  rctined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
>?Jof  gum  arabic,  two  ounces.  Rub  them 
Scr,  20*1  add  gr.vjually  of  water  two  pounds 
i  iuif  J  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces." 
^^  uik  in  this  mixture  is  merely  fufpeiidcd  by 
Kiiage.  It  is  ufcd  as  an  antacid,  x  or  2  oz. 
b*en  occafiuualiy.  With  this  may  be  no- 
» ttw  mixtures  wliich  find  a  place  in  the 
M  ?J3armacopccia. 

^  ^ifiura  campburata.  Camphorated  mix- 
^^  Take  of  cimphor,  one  drachm ;  reifli- 
jifitof  wine,  a  little  ;  refined  fugar,  half  an 
t;  difttlied  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  cam- 
•th  the  fpirit,  afterwards  with  the  fugar : 
le  wat^  grjdiiilly,  and  ftrain  the  mixture. 
f^ca  as  a  ftimulaat,  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce 
»i  or  3d  hour,  in  fever  accompanied  whii 

**  M'tft'tra  mofcbata*  Mufk  mixture. — 
c  of  mii!k,  two  fcruplcs ;  powdered  gum 
refined  fugar,  of  each  one  drachm ;  rofe 
*oz.  Rub  the  mulk  with  the  fugar,  then 
Kgum,  a.id  add  the  rofc  w^ater  gradually." 
W  i*  one  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
**  Lie  afirr.omacu  Milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
tof  gyrn  ammoniac;  two  drachms ;  dillilled 
i^Alf  a  pint :  triturate  the  gum  relin  with 
to«f  poured  on  gradually,  until  it  be- 
*•  anuliioii.**  It  is  given  as  an  expciftorant 
<^  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  at  a 

^  ^fufoeudae^^Thn  is  prcplred  in  the 
'■^ac/.    Id  hyderia,  it  is  given  in  a  dofe  of 
o«acc  or  an  ounce,  frequently  repeated 
tiic  paroxyfm. 

^  iiieilaf9  amyll.    Starch  mucilage.    Phar. 
Take  ot  ilarch,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  one 
R'ib  the  ftarch,   adding  gradualiy  tb« 
^  i  thai  boil  them  for  a  ihjrt  time." 
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9a.  "  Fecula,  of  which  wheat-ftarch  is  a  varie- 
ty, is  foiuble  in  boiling  water,  and  forms  a  gelati- 
nous iblution.  This  ilarch-mucilage  is  principal- 
ly ufcd  as  a  vehicle  tor  giving  opium,  or  other 
remedies,  under  the  form  of  eneni:i. 

9j.  "  Mucilago  ojiragaii  tragacanthas.  Muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacantti. — "  Take  ^i  gum  traga- 
canth  beat  to  powder,  one  ounce  ;  boiiing  water 
8  ot.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  rub  the  gum 
carefully,  that  it  may  be  diffolved ;  then  ftruui  it 
through  linen." 

94.  "  MrtcUago  mimo'ae  nilotkae,  Miicilage  of 
gum  arabic. — "  Take  of  powdered  gum  arabic, 
one  part ;  boiiing  water,  two  parts.  Digeft  with 
frequent  agitation  unld  the  gum  be  diilbived ; 
then  ftrain  through  linen.''  This  is  the  muci- 
lage that  is  ufually  employed  for  pharmaceutic 
purpofes.    It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  demulcent. 

9^.  "  Micilago  femin'im  cydonii  maii.  I.^nJ, 
Mucdage  of  quince  feed. — *•  Take  of  ouunce  feeds, 
one  drachm ;  dittilled  water,  8  oz.  Boil  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  ten  minutes,  and  ftram  through 
linen.'* 

96.  "  Aqua  calcis.  Lime  water.*—"  Take  of 
lime  recently  prepared,  half  a  pound  :  put  it  into 
an  earthen  vcifel,  and  fprinkle  it  with  40Z.  of 
water,  keeping  the  velTel  ciofcd  while  the  Itme 
becomes  hot,  and  fa»ls  into  powder:  then  pour 
on  II  lb.  of  water,  and  mix  the  lime  with  it  by  a- 
gitation.  After  the  lime  has  fuhfided,  repeat  tf  e 
agitation  ;  and  do  fo  about  ten  times,  keeping  the 
vefiel  always  fhut,  that  the  free  accefs  of  the  air 
may  be  prcve.ited.  Let  the  water  be  ftrained 
through  paper,  interpofing  between  the  filter  an^J 
the  funnel  glal's  rods,  tl>at  the  water  may  pals 
through  as  quicklv"  as  pofTible.  Let  it  be  kept  m 
bottles  well  ftopt. ' 

97.  **  The  caution  to  exclude  the  air  in  this  pro- 
ccl3,  arifcs  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  lime 
would  combine  rapidly  with  the  carbonic  acid  oP 
the  atmofphere.  After  the  folution  is  ^trained,  it 
is  at  lead  neceflary  that  it  iliould  be  kept  in  vtf. 
fcls  well  ftopt.  A  very  fmall  quantity,  only  of 
lime  is  diflblved,  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  folution  haft  a  ftyptic  tafte.  It  is  ufed  as  at 
tonic  and  aftnngent.  Dofe  from  one  to  two  Ibv 
daily." 

Sect.  IX.  Decocta.— Decoctio>j8. 

98.  "  By  Boiiing  vegetable  fuhftances  in  water, 
their  a^ive  matter  is  more  abundantly  dilfoivcd 
than  by  fimple  intufion.  The  preparation  thu4 
ohtanied  is  termed  a  Decoction.  In  a  number 
of  cafes,  pirt  of  the  matter  dilfolved  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  high  temperature  feparates  as  the  \\* 
quor  cools,  cipeciaily  where  it  is  of  a  rdinout 
matter;  in  others,  however,  it  is  retained. 

99.  **  Though  a  larger  portion  of  matter  is  dif- 
folved by  I  he  water  m  this  mode  of  preparation^ 
yet  it  cannot  be  always  advactageoully  employed. 
Wnerever  the  virtues  of  the  fubftance  fubjeited 
to  it  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  volatile 
principle,  they  arc  necelfarily  injured  by  this  be- 
ing difltpat^d.  At  the  temperature  of  212*,  hu- 
mid extradive  matter  combine*^  too  with  oxygen 
from  the  atraofphcric  air;  and  perhaps  at  the 
fame  temperature,  fome  vegetable  principles  fuf- 
fcr  dccompolitiou  iVoja  the  re-a^lion  of  their  con- 

^2  <I  flitactt 
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fptuent  part* :  hence  marry  vegetables  fulfcr  in- 
'  *i>ry  from  boifinp,  efen  where  this  cAtinot  be  a- 
fcribed  to  the  difliipation  of  their  VQlatHe  parts. 
Thel'e  cirrmnftances  limit  confidcrably  the  appli- 
catioiY  of  this  form  of  preparation.  Deco^ions 
arc  always  extemporaneous  prtparations.  In  ge- 
neral, during  the  boiling  the  air  ifK>uld  be  ex-clw- 
dedv  and  the  liquor  otrght  to  be  (trained  whik 
hot. 

loo.  "  Deco&itm  alihxjt  afftclna*is,.  Deco^ion 
of  althxa^ — **  Take  of  dried  althsea  root,  4  oz. ;' 
raifms  freed  from  feeds,  a  oz. ;  water,  7  lb.  Boil 
to  5  Hj.;  put  afide  the  ftrained  liquor  tiU  the  im- 
puritie*?  have  fobfided,  and  pour  off  the  citar  lU 
quor."  The  pum  of  vegetables  is  not  injirtcd  t»y 
decoi^ion.  iVfi  the  virtues  of  the  althaea  depend 
on  this  principle,  they  arrc  obtained  entire  in-  this 
preparation.  It  is  ufed  as  a  demulcent,  being  ta- 
\Xn  ad  libitum* 

lor.  **  Deco3mn  anibcmidis  nohiffi^  'vut^o  d^coc- 
turn  cbamameh  Ji'vt  commune,  Dcco<5lion  of  Cha- 
momile, or  common  dccoAion. — "  Take  of  the 
dried  flowers  of  chamomi4e,  one  ounce  j  carraway 
fcedd,  half  an  ounce;  water,  5  lb.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  ftraiti.*^  Thi^  decodVk>n 
rs  defigned  to  be  ufed  principally  as  an  enemaramd 
fomentation. 

^02.  **  Similar  pr^'parations  are  inferted  in  the 
London  Fharmacop«ia,  under  the  names  of  De- 
eoButn  pry  fn^tnatCt  and  'DceoSnm  p-^o  fomento. 

103.  "  Decorum  cinchona  officinalis^  iidgo  deeoC' 
$um  cortir/j  Perttvianr,  Decoftion  of  Peruvian 
bark. — **  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  inr  powder,  one 
ounce ;  water,  one  po\»id  and  a  Iwif.  Boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vetfeii  and  Aram  the  li- 
quor while  hof." 

I04-.  **  As  the  adttvc  part  o£  Fcmvian  bark  is 
chiefly  re&no-extra«5tivc  matter,  part  of  it  diffd- 
■ied  by  the  hot  \vatev  is  depofited  as  the  liquor 
cools.  I^nce  the  necefiftty  of  ftratn'mg  it  while 
•fiot,  As  the  fami?  mcatter  fiiffcrs  oxygenation  du^ 
ring  boiling,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  continiJ- 
rng  the  boiling  for  a  flmrt  time  only,  and  in  a 
clofe  ^iXtV  This  deco^on  is  given  in  general 
when  bark  in  eonfiderable  dofcs  is  re<^ifTte,  and 
where  the  powder  does'  not  remam  on  the  fto'« 
jnach.    The  dtjfe  h  2  oz.  repeated  occafionally. 

105.  **  Vecoffum  daphnes  meztrei.  DecoAionof 
meztreon. — **  Take  of  the  bavk  of  the  root  of 
mezereon,  two  drachms;:  of  liquorice  root  brui- 
fcd,  half  aar  ounce  j  water,  y  lb.  Boil  with  a 
gentle  heat  to'  a  lb,  and  ftrain."  The  decudVion 
is  giveniti  a  dofc  of  6  or  y  oz,  three  or  foui?  tjmes 
a-day. 

ro6.  DtcoBum  ^ffraa  inertnis.  De€0(5Uon  of 
cabbage-tree  batk. — **  Take.of  cabbage-tree  bnrk 
ill  powder,  one  owicc  5  water^  a  lb.-  Bod  with  a 
gentle  heat  to-one  pound,  and  ibrain."  k  i^  gi- 
ten  as  an  anthelmintic  in  a  doib  of  a  Ib.^  to  an  a-< 
dult. 

to/.  "  DecoHum  guajaei  oj^inaiis  comprjitum^ 
^'vlgo  decoSum  Ugnormm,  Compound  decoAion 
of  guaiac. — "  Take  of  guaiac  wood  (havings,  3 
oz. ;  raifins>  a  oz. ;  faffafras  root,  liquorice  root, 
of  each  one  ounc*  ;•  water,  la  lb.  Boil  the  water 
with  tbt  guaiac  wood,  and  raiflns,  on  a  gentle 
lire,  to  5  lb.  adding  the  roots  towards  the  end  of 
the  boiHii]$  ^  then  (train'  without  expreifion/'    Utt* 
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der  this  form  gfuaiac  wood  is  adminifltrtd  is  1 
remedy  in  cutaneous  difcafes,  a»ul  I'lMnctimes  ii 
chronic  rheiim<ttifrn.  ft  is  taken  to  the  cxttnli 
a  or  3  lb.  daily. 

IC^.  "  Decorum  hordei  dijUchi,  Dcco^ioB  1 
barley.—"  Take  of  peari  barley,  1  02.;  water, 
lb.  Firft  walh  otf  with  coid  water  the  flour  i 
hering  to  the  barley ;  then  b*iil  the  b:\rley  for 
fhort  time  with  about  half  a  ponnd  of  water, 
extract  the  colouring  matter.  This  bting  itya 
ed,  p«rt  the  barley  tlurs  pBritied  into  ^Ib.ofW 
ing  water.  Boil  this  to  one  hal^  and  ftraii 
This  deco^ion  h  nfed  merely  ae  a  diluent  in 
bnle  affe^ioii?. 

10^  "  A  5milar  formula^  in  which  fig3,riif 
and  liquorice,  are  added  to  the  barlty,  is  inM 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  tkc  titlf 
DecoBum  hordei  cotnpojkum, 

no.  **  Deco^htm  polfgaLe fcnega,  Deco^ 
feneka.— **  Take  ot  feneka  root,  one  ooncfj 
ter,  a  lb.  Boil  to  16  oz.  and  ftratn."  TlKl 
been  ufed  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  FheomJ 
aiid  fometimes  as  an  e]rpedk)rant  in  pncoiM 
Its  dofc  is  a  or  ji  oz.  three  or  four  times  a-d^ 

III.  *^  Decorum  fmilach  farfaparilU,  Dfl 
tion  of  farfaparilla.— •«  Take  of  larCiparilln 
cnt,  4  «>ac. ;  water,  8  lb.  Digeft  for  two  honrii 
temperature  of  about  i95°>  then  take  out 
foot  amd  brmfe  it ;  put  it  again  ini»  the  li 
and  boil  it  with  a  jjentle  fire  to  1  lb. ;  then  el 
it,  and  ftrain."  Under  this  form  feriapariRi 
been  given  in  the  (econdary  fymptomsoffjrp 
It  has  been  given  alfo  in  dyfuria, 

1 1  a.  *^  A-  few  deco^ions  which  have  a  pi^ 
the  London  Pharmacopecia  remain  to  be  Bd 

II.V    "  DecoSfum  ewnu   cenvi,      Deco^ 
hartfiiorn. — "  Take. of  burnt  and  prcpattd 
horn,  a  oz.;  gum  anrabic,  fix  drachms; 
water,  3  lb.    Botl,   ftirring  conftantly,  t0 
and  ftr^rin."     The  bimit  hartflioni,   o 
chiefly  of  phofjprbat  of  lime,  is  infoloble  i 
Therefore,  the  eura  arabic  only  is  diflbl 

114-  "  Decoaum  beHebori  aUi.  0e< 
white  heHebore.— "  Take  of  white  hellcl 
in  powder,  one  ounce ;  diftilled  water,  i 
redkified  ipirit  of  wine,  a  oz.  Boil  the  watff 
the  root  to  oik  pint ;  when  the  li<^r  if  1 
drain,  and  aild  the  fpirit."  This  is  ufcdM* 
ternal  application,  in  fome  cntaneoBS  <liN 
pwincfpally  in  pfora. 

iiy.  "  DecoSum  Jbr/aparilU  eompofitum,  € 
pomid  deco(5tion  of  larfapariifa. — **  Take  cl 
feparfHa  root,  flit  and  br«4fcd,  &  oz.j  barkoi 
fafras  root,  (havings  of  Guaiac  wood,  ^^ 
root  brui^d,  of  ea\:h  one  ounce ;  mezepeon,j 
diftilled  water,  ten  pintF.  Macerate  with  a! 
tie  heat  for  ^.houts  v  boiJ  to  5  pints,  arfdiftf 
raczereon  towards  th«  end  of  the  b«*tlingil 
rtrain.^  This  deco^ion  is  an  improvementll 
Liibon  diet-drink,  once  highly  celebrated  tori 
moving  fome  of  the  fecondary  fymptoros  of  ^ 
lis,  and  promoting  the  ai^ion  of  mercury, 
dofe  is  4  or  6  01.  3  or  4  times  a-day.  Frort 
RuflTci's  experiments,  its  eflicacy  appears  to 
pend  on  the  mezereon. 

116,  •*  Decorum  uJmi.  DecoAion  of  fl 
"  Take  of  the  bark  of  the  Eira,  freih  bruif 
oz#;  dJAillcd  watery  four  pints.^    Boil  to  %  j 
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Bklftriin."  This  dccod ion  has  been  recommend- 
Ida)  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  difeafcs. 

SUt.X,   Syrup  I.— Syrups. 

ili;.  "  Syrups  are  foluiions  of  fugar  in  water, 
^c'purt,  or  containing  other  ful>ilanct>  d^ilbi- 
1  TUv  arc  fcMom  a^ive  medicines;  but  ar^ 
icipaliy  dcfi^ned  to  render  otbera  pleafant. 
k  pn)poftion  of  fugar  with  which  they  are 
icTiily  mib'e  it>  aboBt  two   parts  to  one  of 

Vi.  "  Sjnt/mJ  JmJilfiCf  Jive  eommunU.  SimpW 
comtiwu  fyrup. — **  Take  ,<>f  refined  I'u^ar 
to  powder,  15  part*;  water,  8  parts.  Dif- 
theAear  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  bopl  a  ht- 

li  to  form  a  fyrup."  This  folution  is  ulcd 
|r  w  commi|nicalc  fwcetnefs. 

^^ l^rupm Midi acttoji.  Syrup  of  vinegar, 
[ike  of  acetous  acid,  2^  lb-;  retined  Aigar,  3^ 

Hi  Jba»  to  form  a  fyrup."    This  aciduious 

ktiag  fuffjcieotly  plcafant,  may  enter  into 

ftiin  whjch  it  cannot  occafion  any  chemi- 

Ittpofitioii. 

^hnipus  oltbxit  offinnaVu.     Syrup  of  aU 

-"tikcuf  firelh  althxa  root  ciil,  i  lb.; 

nib.;  rtfine.1  fugar,  4  lb.    Boil  the  wa- 

ktfcc  root  to  one  half,  and  expreflSng  it 
frtttrain.  Put  afidc  the  ftr^ned  Hqaorthat 
Tpuriiics  may  fubfide,  aud  to  the  pi^rifird 
^  the  fugar ;  then  boii  it  fo  as  to  form  a 
*  The  quantity  of  mucilage  this  fyrup  can 

iB  fo  trifling,  that  it  cannot  be  con^dered 

fefj  from  it  any  virtue. 
^npui  amomi  tJnribfris.   Svrqp  of  gin- 

ITikc  of  the  root  of  ginger,  beat,  3  oz. ; 

^iier,  4  lb. ;  reined  fugar,  7^  lb.  Ma- 
lik* root  in  the  water,  in  a  clofc  veflel  for 
w;  and,  to  the  ftraincd  liquor,  add  the 
tVi  fo  as  to  make  a  fyiup."  The  flavour 
|n>^er  renders  this  fyrup  fufficicutly  plea- 

Sjruptu  o/ri^uraMtu,  Syrup  of  orange- 
^  Take  of  the  frelh  outer  rind  of  the  o- 
^oz.;  boiling  water,  3  lb.;  refined  fugar, 
fcrrate  the  rind  in  waUcr  for  la  hourn ; 
^  ftraioed  liquor  add  the  fugar  beat  to 
^ind,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat^ 
/fnjp."  Thi*i  fyrup,  like  the  former,  is 
^dy  on  account  of  its  grateful  aromatic 

ijn^uj  dirt  medU^i  ol'im  Jympui  itmo- 

•rnp  of  lemon. — "  Take  of  the  juice  of 

Gained  after  the  impurities  have  iubficjed, 

^  refined  fugar,  5  parts;  diflolve  the  fugar 

^*>nB  a  fyrup."     yh\%  jJleafant  fyrup  is 

^'"^^en  and  acidulate  mixtures^  eipecial- 

(o^U^  mucilaginous  kind. 

^jntpui  ctlcbici  au^umjialls*    Syrup    of 

**  Take  of  the  frelh  root  of  colcbi« 

^  into  fmali  pieces,  x  oz.  ^  acetous  acid, 

;  rrtued  fugar,  %6  oz.    Macerate  the  ro^t 

*cid  for  two  days,  (baking  the  veflel  occa- 

1}  then  exprcfling  it  gently,  ftrain  it ;  to 

Qiced  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boii  a  lit- 

►••toformafynip."    Colchicum  has  been 

Fj^tr  this  form  as  a  diuretic  in  dropfy.  The 

^^ -c  fyrup  is  half  so  cuncc  or  fix  drachms. 
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12$,  *^  Syntpus  di^fiibi  caryophfIG,  Syrup  of 
clove  July-flower. — '•  Take  ot  the  frelh  petals  of 
the  clove  Juiy-flower  frted  from  the  heels,  i  ib.; 
of  boiling  water,  4  lb.;  of  refined  fugar,  7  ib. 
Macerate  the  pKftals  in  the  water  for  |i  hours; 
then  to  the  ftrained  liguor  add  tJ\c  beat  fugar; 
which  dilfolvc  with  «i  gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fyrup."  This  fyi^jp  is  valued  principally  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  red  colour.  Its  flavour  alfo  is 
p^afaot. 

1 16.  ^^  Syritptu  P^pMvrh /omnrftfri.  Syrup  of 
while  poppy. — ^*  Take  of  the  dried  capfules  of 
the  i\'hit<  poppy,  freed  from  the  feeds,  a  lb.; 
boiling  water,  3olb. ;  refined  fugar,  4  ib.  Ma- 
cerate theJliced  capfules  io  tl>e  water  for  12  hours; 
then  "boil  until  a  third  part  only  pf  the  liquor  rc- 
mam  ;  and  preiTiog  it  Wrongly,  ftrain  ;  boii  down 
the  ftrained  liquor  to  one  half,  and  a^iain  ftrain; 
laftly,  the  fugar  bcinc  added,  boU  a  little^  fo  as 
to  term  a  fyrup."  T\\e  capfules  polfefs  the  nar- 
cotic poiver,  (5ee  PapayER,  I^.  i.)  and  the  juice 
is  folttble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  cxtradlcd.  The 
fyrup  is^iven  as  an  anodyne  to  cWdren.  The 
diA'c  to  a  child  a  year  old  is  one  drachm.  The 
Dublin  .College  have  fuUftituted  for  it  a  fyrup  of 
opium. 

127.  **  Sfruptu  rhflmni  f^tharticL  Syrup  of 
buckthorn. — **  Take  of  the  clarified  juice  of  ripe 
buckthorn  berries,  two  parts;  refined  jugar,  one 
part.  Boil  f»  za  to  form  a  fyrup."  This  fyrup  is 
ufed  as  a  cathartic;  the  dole  to  an  adult  is  j  o:^. 
Of  i\  oz. 

li%»  "  ^ruptu  rofx gall'tca.  Syrup  of  red  rofes. 
'— •*  Take  of  the  dried  petals  pf  the  red  rofe,  7 
oz.;  boiliog  water,  5  lb.;  refined  fugar,  6  lb. 
M^erate  the  petals  in  water  for  ss  hgurs ;  then 
boil  them  a  little,  and  llraii) ;  to  the  drained  li- 
<^uor  add  the  iugar,  and  again  boil^  fo  as  to  form 
a  fyrup." 

^[29.  •*  Svrupus  rofe  cfnii/olir.  Syrup  of  damaft: 
or  pale  role. — "  Take  of  the  frelh  pctalp  of  the 
damafk  rofe,  x  lb.;  boiling  water,  4  lb.;  refined 
fugar,  3  lb.  Macerate  the  petals  jn  water  for  i  % 
hours ;  then  to  the  firmed  liquor  add  the  iugar, 
and  boil,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup."  This  fyrup  is 
a  very  mild  pvrgative,  and  h  given  to  chiklrcn  in 
a  dole  of  2  or  3  tea  fpoonfuls. 

130.  ^  Syrupui  fallx  maritime.  Syrup  of  fquill. 
— **  Take  ojf  tl^e  vinegar  of  fquill,  ^  lb.;  refined 
^gar,  34  lb.  Diflolve  the  fugar  with  a  gentle 
heat,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup.  JDoTe,  one  or  two 
drachma. 

131.  *»  Sjrupus  iolmfirae  bnlfami^  mid^ofyrupm 
balfamicus*  Syrup  of  Tolu  ballam. — "  Take  of 
common  fymp,  1  lb. ;  tindurc  of  Tolu  balfam,  i 
oz.  With  the  fyrup  newly  prepared,  and  re  mo- 
Fed  from  the  fire,  when  it  has  nearly  cooled,  mix 
the  tin«fturc  gradually  wijUi  agitation.*' 

X32-  "  This  fyrup  acc^xjing  to  the  formula  of 
the  London  College,  is  prepared  by  bailing  the 
balfam  of  Tolu  in  water,  and  diflblvmg  the  fujrar 
in  this  liquor.    Prepared  in  cither  way,  ii  can  Le, 
valued  only  on  account  of  its  flavour. 

I3i«  **  Sjruftu  vijae  cdgrat^e.     Syrup  of  vio- 

lets.— Take  ot  the  frelh  flowerb  of  the  Iweet-f^ent- 

cd  violet,  X  lb.;  boiling  water,  4  lb.;  refined  fu- 

gar,  ^^  lb.    Macerate  the  flowers  in  water  foi  24 

Q  q  a  hours 
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hours  in  a  covered  plafs  or  earthen  vcffel.  Then 
lUnirv,  without  expreflion,  and  to  the  llrained  li- 
quor, add  the  beat  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup." 
This  fyrup  is  a  very  gentle  laxative,  and  as  luch 
is  given  to  infanta  in  a  dofc  of  one  or  two  tta- 
Ipoonfuls. 

i;^4.  "  The  following  fyrtips  have  not  a  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmoci)pceia. 

135.  **  Syrupus  fucci  fruBus  ntori.  Syrnp  of  mul- 
berry juice. 

I -^6.  "  Syruptu  fucci  fruSds  rtibi  idaei.  Syrup  of 
rafbcrry  ;uictr. 

137.  **  Syruptts  fucci  frn^us  rihh  nigri.  Symp 
of  black-currant  jntce. — The  fynips  prep;irt'd 
from  thefe  fruits,  inferted  in  the  London  Phnr- 
tnacopO-Ma,  are  plcafant  and  acidulous.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  fuptrnuous. 

138.  "  Sympus  croei.  Syrup  of  faffron,  Pharm, 
hond.  is  admitted  on  account  of  its  colour,  as  ig 
aifo  the  Syrupus  papaverh  erraticL    Syrup  of  red 

139.  '*  MEDICATED  HONFYS  differ  in  little  or 
nothing  from  fyrups,  and  are  therefore  rtjr<5tcd 
from  the  Edinhurgli  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Ph  trniacopoeias,  arc  rtt.iined, 
Jilel  octriaitim.     Oxymel  col  chic  i.      AW  rofae*     Md 

JcUioe,  Oxyntel  Jc'tlloe  ;  w h  1 C h .  ? s  t he  c mt re fpt  1  n d- 
jhg  lyrups  have  been  noticed,  it  would  be  iuper- 
fiuous  to  give  at  length. 

Sect.  XL    Vika.— Wines. 

r4o.  "  WiME,  from  its  comp<»r)tion,  and  t^i^t- 
cially  from  the  alkohol  and  water  it  contains,  is 
capable  of  difTolving  the  a(flive  matter  of  mat  y 
vegetable^.  Solunons  of  this  kind  are  named  Me- 
d'icated  Wines,  They  are  more  liable  to  decom- 
pofition  from  keepiirg  than  t injure?.  7  o  ohvi..te 
thib,  it  is  ufual  to  add  to  them,  when  prepared,  a 
porti(^r  of  alkohol. 

141.  **  Vinun^  ahfs  {ocotorittaet  vulgo  t-nHura fa- 
ct a.  Wine  of  (orotorine  aloes.  Sacred  Tinc- 
ture.— "  Take  of  focotor^ne  aloes,  reduced  to 
powder,  oi'e  ox. ;  letTer  cardamom  ktid%  ginger 
root,  of  each,  beat,  one  dr. ;  Spanifh  white-wine, 
a  lb.  Dipeft  for  7  days,  ibaking  frequently,  and 
Oiatn."  ThiB  i.*  i  llimulating  cathartic,  producing 
its  full  tffe<5t  in  tlie  dofe  of  one  (^z.  In  a  dofe  of 
%  or  2  dr.  it  is  given  to  exiitc  the  a<ftion  of  the 
inteOincs  and  neighbouring  organs. 

14 z.  "  Vinvm  gmtionae  comfo/rtum,  I'v^^o  i^hium 
J?7ictrnt*i,  Con^iound  gentian  wine. — "  Take  of 
gentian  root,  half  an  oz. ;  Peruvian  hark,  1  oz. 
orange  ptrl  dried,  z  dr.;  canella  bark,  i  dr.;  di- 
luted alkohol,  4  oz. ;  Spanifli  white-w^ne,  z\  lb. 
On  the  r(M»t  and  barks  bruifed,  pour  firfl  the  di- 
hited  alkoliol ;  and  afttr  24  hours,  add  the  wine, 
Th^n  macemte  for  7  d^ys,  and  ftrain.'*  Its  dofe 
is  fix  drachms. 

143."  Plrinm  Iprcacucn'me.    Ipecacn-**^  win 
«  l*ake  of  ipecac uari   root   bruifc^ 
Spanish    white-wine,  15  oz.     M 
and  flrain  through  paper.   P 
ounce  to  an  adult. 

144.  "  Vinnm  fiUotm* 
_^*  Take  of  thcleaVf 
vv  bite- wine,  i  lb 
t^rough  paper 
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been  ufed  as  a  diuretic  in  dropfy.  Dofe,  jodropi 
gradually  increafed  to  60  or  80  twice aday. 

145.  "  Ununf  rkei  palmatu  Rhuharb  wiw.- 
**  Take  of  the  root  of  rhuharb,  cut,  1  07..;  can^l 
la  bark,  i  dr.;  diluted  alkohol,  2  uz.;Spani< 
white-wine,  15  oz.  Macerate  7  dny?,  and  ftrai 
through  paper."  The  dofe  as  a  piirg.itive  is  f«n 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  ti.^lurc  clib 
barb  is  in  general  to  be  preferred. 

Sect.  XiL    Aceta.— Vinegars. 

146.  **  Vinegar  i?  cap.^ble  of  dflibhirg  ffi 
ralof  the  principles  of  vegetabK  5.    It^rrriirift 
however,  alters  their  powcr<^,  ordocsnot  coinc 
with  them  in  virtue.     There  arc,  thcrtfort, 
medicated  vintgars  m  w^f, 

147.  "  Acctum  a^'omoticnm.  Aromatic  via 
— **  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  roremrtry;  the 
ed  leaves  of  fage,  of  each  4  oz. ;  '^rWd  \;<\ri 
flo\ver«.  1  oz. ;  cloves,  i  dr.;  diftislcd  acctc^ 
cid,  8  lb.  Macerate  7  day^,  and  Attain  tbfi 
prelTed  liquor  through  paper."  This  is  di 
ufed  as  a  perfume. 

148.  "  Acidum  acetofitm  camphoratim,  C 
ph  orated  accmus  acid. — "  Tnke  of  tin  (ln)l 
acetous  acid,  6  oz. ;  camphui,  h:i!t  an  uai 
alkohol,  as  much  as  is  ncccnary.  Hubthe( 
phor  with  the  alkohol  into  a  powder,  vhicll 
into  the  acid,  that  it  may  be  diflblvcd."  ■ 
preparation,  fnuf^ed  up  tl.e  noflrils,  is  a  po» 
and  grateful  ftimulant,  to  obviate  naufrai  < 
lit^vc  languor, 


Act!  tint  fc'iU^  mart  tint  it,      V!n( 
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140.  Acetum  jcitlx 
fquilL — **  Take  of  Iquiil  root  dried,  1  cz. 
ed  acttous  acid,  %\  lb.  ;  alkohol,  3  cz.  MK 
the  fquiil  with  the  acetciUo  acid  for  7  d.iy» 
prefti  the  acid;  add  the  alkohol;  ard 
the  impurities  have  fublidtd,  pour  off  ti 
qnor." 

15c.  "  Vinegar  is  the  proper  menfljil 
fquiil ;  and  this  preparation  poflVfles  alt  iti 
eip,  unimpaired.  It  is  feld^i  given  iint^id 
form  as  a  diuretic,  but  generally  as  an  cxj 
rant.    The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  dracbw 

Sect.  XIII.    Tinctvra.— TrNCTiRfl 

T51.  "  TiKCTt'RPs  are  foluiions  of  v::t 
animal,  at.d  fotiitlimc?  of  mii  eral  t 
fniritous  liquors.    Tlic  folvcnt  may  ^. 
alkohol,  diluted  alkohol,  or  alkohol 
with  dmmoiiia  or  tlhen    They  gcfn 
the  virtue**  of  the  fubfliinccs  c'-i 
centrated  ftate,  though  fumctn. 
in  thofe  of  the  nienfiruun«,    T> 
to  decompofition,  and  tht«  gu 
rit^'  over  thofe  pi  ^^  -;         i; 
■>f  water 
•  "-oh. 
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pitrr  aikobol.    It  u  therefore  more  generally 

hi*  ••  Alkohol,  Impregnnted  wrth  ammonia  or 
tr,i>  cmpluyed  in  fonfting  tiniJlurcs  only  of  a 
V  fubflanccs,  whnfe  operations  are  fuppofcd  to 
promukcl  hythtftf  agtnt«*. 

j;.  **  Ttntinra  alofS  fucotofina^  Tintfture  of 
8.—"  Take  of  focoloniic  aloes  in  powder, 
nn  ounce ;  extraft  of  Itquoricc,  i^  oz. ;  al- 
l,4  0Z.;  water,  i  ib.  Digcft  for  7  days  with 
le  heat  in  a  clofcd  vefill,  fluking  the  vclVel 
ntly;  dirr^aion?  which,  with  regard  to  all 
rfS|  -ire  to  be  oblervcd." 
t"  This  is  the  only  tincture  in  which  the 
ftion  of  water  ia  fuperior  to  that  of  alkohol. 
^as  T  cith;?rttc  is  one  ounce. 
,  '  Tinaura  al(ks  urtbcnn^  Ethereal  tinc- 
IjIocs.— **  Take  of  myt  rb,  focotorine  aloes, 
i  il  az..  ;  Eiiglifl*  fifrron,  i  oz. ;  fpirit  of 
inc  ether,  i  ib.  Divert  the  myrrh  with  the 
f  4  davR  m  a  clofed  ptiiai  ;  then  add  the 
lod  aloe:..  Di^eft  agiin  tor  4  days  ;  and 
cimpuiilies  have  fublided,  pour  otf  the 
II 

*Thts  is  a  ftiinulating purgative,  in  a  dofe 

VtvPt)  drachms. 

*  Tintluf'ti  ahfs  cum  myrrba,    Tirdure  of 

A  mvrrh.— "  Take  of  myrrh  powdered, 
plko^oi,  i\  lb. ;  water,  half  a  pound.  Mix 

ibol  \nth  the  watcT  ;  then  add  the  myrrh  ; 

P4  d.ivs  ;  and  laftly,  add  of  focotorine  a- 

:.;  Engldb  rHFron,  i  07.     Digeft  again 

,  ^nd  pour  off  the  pure  tiii»^ture."  Thia 

rincipaity  cxtern.diy,  as  an  application 

ing  wound d,  and  a  l\imulant  to  foul  ul- 

^Tmattrn  am^mi,  rrpenth.      Tlnaure  of 

fcm.— "  Take  of  cardamom  feeds,  4  «7.- ; 

hoi.  2^  lb.     Dicetl  tor  two  days  and 

lapcr,'*     This  tindure  is  u fed  for 


through  paper,         - 

'crate  aromatic  flavour  and  pungency. 
componnd   tinfture  of  cardamom,  m 
ltin">v,  cinnamon,  and  raifins  are  intro- 
-U'wifc  inftrted  in  the  London  Phar- 
iid  ii  ufcd  for  the  fime  purpofe.^ 
rira  ar't/loiocbU  Jcrpentarix.     Tinc- 
.^f„jj,-_**  Take  of  Virginian  fnake- 
-rt:%\  cochmcal,  one  drachm  ;  dilut- 
xwX  a  half.     Digeft  for  7 
.  p:*rcr." 

t  xhihited  under 
\\  bitter,  it  may 
ma  dofe  of  two 
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166.  "  Tmnura  camphor Jt ;  n^ulga  fptntm  ^vmo- 
fm  cnmtrharatuu  Tindure  of  i'«"^P'\"»*--**  A  ,-*^ 
of  camphor,  one  ounce  ;  alkohol,  i  b.  Mix,  la 
as  to  ailfolve  the  camphor.  It  may  be  alfo  made 
with  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  Camphor. 
This  folution  is  ufed  externaily  as  a  -llimulant 
and  anodyne  application  in  clironic  rheumaidm, 
bruifes  and  ftrains.  It  is  applied  by  friction  to  the 

167.  "  Lmimntum  ratnthora  compqfttum.  Lon(l. 
--»»  T  ikc  of  camphor  two  ounces ;  water  of  am- 
monia,  6  oz. ;  fpirit  of  lavender,  1 6  oz.  Mix  the 
water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpiru,  and  diflil  16 
oz.  from  a  glafs  retort  with  a  gentle  heat.  DrU 
folve  the  camphor  in  the  diniiltd  lujuor.  1  his 
liniment  is  applied  to  the  fame  ufcs  as  the  preced- 
ing. From  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  it  i»' 
more  powerful  as  a  ftimulant.  ^ 

168.  "  Tintlttra  cajfiw/awj^  compo/Ha^tiUm  dixir  * 
faluth.    Tincture  of  fcnna.— "  Take  of  the  lenvei 

of  fenna,  a  oz.;  root  of  Jalap,  one  oz.;  conan- 
der  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  diluted  alkohol,  i,\  lb.  ' 
Digcfl  for  7  days,  and  to  the  tindnre  ft  rained 
llirough  paper,  add  4  oz.  of  refined  fugar."  This 
tincture  is  in  very  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  its 
dofe  is  one  ounce,  or  i\  oz, 

T(^»9.  "  Timiura  caJIoreU  TinOure  of  Caftor. — 
"  Take  of  Rnfiian  caftor,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
alkohol,  one  pound.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  drain 
through  paper."  .... 

1*0.  "  In  the  London,  and  likcwuem  thcDuV- 
lin  Pharmacopccii,  this  lint^ture  is  ordered  to  be 
prepared  with  dduttd  alkohol ;  but  with  pure  al- 
kohol it  is  more  grateful.  It  is  a  feeble  renfiedyp 
riven  fomctimes  as  an  antifpafmodic,  in  a  dofe  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

J  71.  "  Tinitura  cajlorfi  fompofiin.  Compound 
tintiiure  of  caftor.— "  Take  of  Ruflian  caftor,  OhC 
ounce;  affafcelida,  haif  an  ounce;  ammoniat^d 
alkohol,  one  ib.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  Aram 
through  paper."  This  tindurc  iw  more  a*flivc 
than  the  former  ;  it  is  given  in  a  fimilar  dofe. 

171.  "  Thidura  cimhonig  eJfuinalU,  Tin  dure 
of  Peruvian  bark.—"  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in 


powder,  4  oz.;  diluted  alkohol,  it  lb,  Digdt 
for  7  dayn,  and  ftrain  through  p^per."  I'his  is 
ufcd  In  dyfpepfia,  occafionaHy,  in  a  dofe  of  tv/o 
drachma. 

473.  •*  Thjc!ura  elmt<inr,  'viJgo  Coritaj  Pfnni* 
itniy  compnfita.  Compound  twiciu,*?  of  PcruvLiJi 
bark.  Loud.—"  Take  oi  Prruviin  bark  in  pcv.-- 
der,  2  oz. ;  dried  orargc  peeJ,  i^  oz.;  Virgins* 
fnake-root,  3  dr.;  £ifron,  1  dr.;  cochineal  *• 
powder,  two  fcruples;  proof- fpirit,  «o  oz-  1^ 
geit  for  14  days,  ami  ftriin.**  This  ha*  bcc^ia^ 
'  nov.  n  under  I  be  niTz  of  H^txbam^s  Tiar**^ 
l^jf.  It  is  IE  ore  gr^tcfui  than  the  ^g^g*L?& 
^^and  i$  nCcd  i:kr  i\  rn  dyfpeptic  aa*^^^ 
of  3  Of  J  d.-ath in?.  "^ 

'ffA,  LoimL     Ac 
nf  PcrCTianl 
~l  of  amineas^ 
'  10  days  a^J 
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^nd  ftraln  throngh  paper.**  This  is  ufed  merely 
as  a  bitter  tindure  in  d/fpepfta,  in  a  dofe  of  3  br 
4  drAchros. 

176.  •*  TiaffMra  eonvolvuli  jalapse*  Tincture  of 
jalap.—"  Taie  of  the  root  of  jalap  in  powder,  3 
<»z. ;  diluted  alkohol,  15  oz.  Digcft  wr  j  days,  • 
<ind  drain  through  paper.*'  The  tindure  ftiay 
1>e  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  a  dofe  of  4  or  6 
drachms. 

177.  *•  TinBura  croei.  TinAure  of  faffron.-^ 
**  Take  of  Enghfh  faffron,  i  oz.;  diluted  alkohol, 
15  oz.  Diged  for  7  daye,  and  drain  through  pa- 
per." 

178.  "  Tirt3ura  digitaVu  purpurea.  Tinflure  of 
foxglove.—**  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  fox- 
glove, one  ounce;  dikited  alkohol,  8  oz.  Digeft 
tor  7  days,  and  (train  through  paper.** 

179.  ••  Tin^ura  gentiaTiae  c9mp>»fitan  vu/^o  E- 
itxir  Stomacbicum,  Compound  tinfture  oi  gen- 
tian. — *•  Take  of  gentian  root,  %  oz. ;  dried  o- 
lange  peel,  i  or.;  canella  bark,  half  an  ounce; 
cochineal,  half  a  dradim  ;  diluted  alkohol,  %\  lb. 
i')igeft  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  paper.*' 
This  tindurc  is  employed  in  dyfpepfia,  in  a  do£e 
trt'  a  or  3  dr.  given  occadbnally. 

180.  "  TinBura  gmjacL  ^  Tindwrc  of  guaiac. — 
**  Take  of  the  refin  of  guaiac,  i  Ih. ;  al;kohol,  al 
Ih.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  paper." 
This  tindture  is  given  iff  a  doft  of  a  Or  3  dr. 

181.  **  TinSura  gttc^ad  ammomatd.  Ammonia- 
ted  tin  Aurc  of  guaiac.—^*  Take  of  the  rtfin  of 
guaiac,  4  oz.;  ammoniated  alkohol,  x^  lb.  Di- 
^ed  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  paper."  It  is 
j^ven  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  a  dofe  from  z  to 

"  a  dr. 

1 8 a.  "  TtnSura  heVebor't  nigri,  Tin^urc  of 
black  hellebore.— "Take  of  black  hellebore  root, 
4  oz.;  cochineal,  half  a  drachm;  diluted  alko- 
hol, two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digcd  for  7  days, 
jind  drain  through  paper."  This  tinfture  lias 
been  uCed  as  an  cmmcnagoeue,  in  a  dofe  of  one 
drachm. 

183.  **  Tiuffwa  byofciams  rtigri,  Tindture  of 
Wack  henbane. — "  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of 

-  ttlack  henbane,  one  ounce ;  diluted  alkohol,  eight 
oiinces.^  Diged  for  7  days,  and  drain  throu^?! 
paper." 

184.  "  Tinaura  k'tuo,  Tindture  of  kino. — 
**  Take  of  kiap,  two  ounces;  diluted  alkohdU 
one  pound  and  a  half."  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
Jrichm  to  a  drachm. 

185.  "  Tin fi lira  Imiri  tinnamom,  Tindture  of 
cinnamon. — "  T;Hve  of  cinnamon  bark,  thite 
ounces ;  diluted  alkohol,  iwo  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digcd  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  paper." 

186.  *•  Tinfiura  iauri  ctnnamomi  compofita^  oVtm 
Tift^wa  aromatica.  Compound  tindture  of  cin- 
namon.— "  Take  of  the  bark  of  cinnamon,  car- 
damom feeds,  of  each  one  ounce;  long  pepper, 
two  drachms ;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Digcd  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  pa- 
per." 

187.  **  TinSurs  melees  've/tcatoriif  vulgo  Tiuau- 
na  cantbarUlum.  Tindture  of  cantharidcs. — 
•*  Take  of  cantharides,  one  drachm  ;  diluted  al- 
kohol, one  pound.  Diged  for  7  days,  and  drain 
through  paper."  This  tindture  is  ufed  princtpaU 
iy  exttrnally  as  a  rubefacient^  as  an  internal  re- 
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mcdy,  the  dofe  in  which  it  has  been  given  is  \ 
drops. 

188.  "  Tlrjcfura  mimofae  catechu;  olim  ihd 
japonica,    Tindture  of  catechu. — **  Take  o(  cai 
chu,  three  ounces  j  bark  of  cinnamon,  two  o« 
ces ;   diluted  alkohoi,  two  pounds  rad  a  h| 
Diged  for  7  days,  and  drain  through  \v^ 
This  folution  is  given  in  a  dofr  of  one  drachtr 

1^9.^  TttiSura  myrrbae.    Tin«ilure  of  ir.yi 
— "  Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  three  ounces;! 
kohol,  twenty  ounces ;   water,  ten  ounces, 
gedibr  ten  days,  and  drain  tJirough  paper."  ' 
tindlure  is  ufed  principally  as  an  external  f 
lant  and  antifepttc  application. 

190.  **  Tinaura  off  a,  Jjiv  theAaica  ;  vulg^^t 
danum  liquiAum,  Tindture  of  opium.—"  Ta| 
opium,  two  ounces;  diluted  alkohol,  two poi 
Diged  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  pad 
This  tindture  is  the  ufual  form  under  which| 
um  is  adminidertd.  The  ufual  dofe  is  tu 
five  drops. 

191.  *'^  TinBtiru  "9^1  ^unmoniata  ;  olimerua 
r<egoiicum.  Ammoniated  tindture  of  opiul 
"  Take  of  benzoic  acid,  Eoglifli  faffron,  ofl 
three  drachms ;  opium,  two  drachios;  vcf 
oil  of  antfe,  haif  a  drachm ;  ammoniated  alVi 
fixteen  ounces.  Diged  for  7  days  in  a  flmt  j 
and  drain  through  paper.**  Its  dofe  is  f 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  i«  catarrhal  affe6 

i^i,  ^  Tiaffura  ops cutHphorata*  Lond. — ^**| 
of  hard  purified  opium  reduced  to  powder,| 
ers  of  benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm ; 
two  fcruples ;  oil  of  anifc,  one  drachm ; 
fpirit,  two  pounds  by  raeadire.    Diged  f| 
days,  and  drain."    This  tindture  is  know 
the  preceding  one,  by  the  name  of  Parq 
xir.    Its  dofe  is  a  or  3  dr.    • 

193.  "  Tinamr^  rhet  paJmaiU  Tindfurc  <i 
barb.—"  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  thr«i 
ces ;  leflfer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  | 
ted  allKohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Dig 
7  days,  and  drain  through  paper."  Thist 
contains  all  the  viitues  of  rhubarb.  Its  < 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

194.  "  TinSura  rhei  cum  aloe  i   oJim  el'm 
crum.    Tincture  of  rhubarb  with  aloes^ — 'J 
of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  ten  drachms ;  fo< 
aloes,  fix  drachms  ;  lefTer  cardamom 
an  ounce ;   diluted  aikohol,  two  poundsj 
half.    Diged  for  7  days,  and  drain  thr 
per."    This  is  frequently  employed  as; 
lating  cathartic,  in  a  dofe  of  fix  dracbms,i| 
ounce. 

X95.  "  Tioaurm  rhei  aun  gentianM  i  ^tm\ 
rA  rhei  amara.    Tindture  of  rhubarb  wilf 
tian. — *«  Take  of  root  of  rhubarb,  two 
gentian  root^  haif  an  ounce ;  diluted  alkoh 
pounds  and  a  half,    piged  for  7  days,  an^ 
through  paper."  The  dofe  is  from  a  to  4  <* 
chiefly  ufed  in  dyfpeptic  cafes. 

196.  "  T^itffura  rhet  compojita.   Lond. 
pound  tindture  of  rhubarb.—**  Take  of  rS 
cut,    two  ounces;    liquorice    bniilScrd,    bM 
ounce ;  ginger  in  powder,  faffron,  of  < 
drachms ;  didilled  wate^,  one  pound ; 
rit,  twelve  ounces.     Diged  for   14  day 
drain." 

197.  "  TinBira  fafonu^  'vulgo  rmitiumtwn  f* 
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ngcem,  Twdufcof  foap. — "  Take  of  foap,  four 
outMret ;  caisplror,  two  ounces ;   volatile  oil  of 
rd^mxrf,  bait'  xn  ounce  \   alkohol,  two  pounds. 
DijrtH  the  f)ap  in  the  alkoboi  for  3  days ;.  then 
add  (lie  camphor  sRd  oii  to  tfae  ftrai«i«d  liquor, 
ifftatln^  it.     This  is  a  powerful  ftimnlant  nfed 
» an  (xtirBil  application  ia  ftraios  and  rheuma- 
tic paini.  ^ 
I     198.  •*  TmBura  Japonh  earn  opio  ;  ollm^  limmen* 
I  tnanodjmtm.    Tin^ure  of  foap  witb  opium. — 
**  This  is  made  i«  the  feme  manner,  ;Hid  from  the 
I  ^e  in{;redient5,  as  the  tind^ure  of  foap ;   only 
I  idiltig  at  firil  one  ooitce  of  opium."    It  is  uled 
I  (uf  the  &roe  purpofif*  as  the  preceding  tindture, 
( im  15  a  more  powerful  anodyne. 

19^  **  Tn3ura  folvifirae  balfami ;  ^Ibn  tht^' 
n inliftana.  Tindure  of  tolu  ballam. — "Take 
tfbl&mof  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  alkohol^ 
mt  poumi.  Digeft  uutil  the  balfam  is  diffolved, 
'Sid  ftrain  through  paper."  This  tindture  is  fcarce- 
J|i£rd  but  on  account  of  its  flaTour*  and  for 
i^kis^  the  fynip  of  Tolu. 

t  100.  "  Tinffttra  veratri  aUn.  Tinfturc  of  white 
W*Bir.-**  Take  of  white  hcHebore  root,  eight 
Mcb;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
M  for  7  days,  and  (train  through  paper." 
rdoic  of  this  tinware  cannot  exceed  a  few 
ip;  but  it  is  fo  violent,  it  is  feldom  or  ncvtr 
D  internally. 

•ct.  **  The  following  arc  the  tinfturcs  pccu- 
r  to  the  London  Pbarmacop^a,  in  each  of 
I  the  pound  is  by  meafure,  or  is  equivalent  to 

■.  *•  Tmffura  aurantii  nrtuii.  Tindure  of 
Pftpeel.— '*  Take  of  fireih  orange  peel,  three 
'  9;  proof-fpirity  two  pounds.    Digeft  for  3 

and  ftraio." 

»J.  **  TmSura  bai^ami  Perwhani.  Tindure 
mfian  balfam.^*  Take  of  Peruvian  balfam, 
r ounces ;  re^ificd  fpirit  of  wioe,  one  pound. 
lA  until  the  balfam  is  diflblvcd." 
^  ••  TmBura  cafcariUete,  Tindtttre  of  calca- 
*^"  Take  of  caicahlla  in  powder,  four  oun- 
^  proof-fpirit,  twi>  pounds.  Digeft  with  a 
'  beat  for  S  days,  and  ftraio."    It  is  feldom 

'*  TmBura  galhami.    Tinabre  of  Galba- 

"  Take  of  galbanum  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 

otwcesj  proof.fpirit,  two  pounds.    DigeH 

►  a  gentle  heat  for  8  days,  and  ftrain."  Tinc- 

of  galbanum  has  been  ufed  in  hyfteria,  ffa* 

and  afthma,  in  a  dole  of  from  one  to  three 

*6.  "  TtnBura  fahinae  compofita.  Compound 
"^  of  favin. — •*  Take  of  extract  of  (avin, 
•i»ce ;  tincture  of  caftor,  one  pound  ;  tinc- 
^tnyrrb,  half  a  pound.  Digeft  until  thecr- 
sf  (ivin  is  diifolved,  and  ftram."  This  tine* 
^  been  recommended  as  an  emmenagoguc, 
^  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a«day. 
g^e?.  "  TmBura  fciikt.  Tm<ftorc  of  %ill.— 
i^^  of  fqaill  recently  dried,  four  ounces  ; 
f^^t,two  pounds.  Digeft  for  %  days,  and 
fo*"  off  the  liquor,^  Vinegar  is  general^r  ufed 
*|tkeiBenftniini».  This  tin^ure  may  be  given 
■  »  ^ok  of  from  JO  to  60  drops. 
.  *o*-  **  TmBmra  'yaUrianat.  Tin^Urc  of  vale- 
Tike  of  wiAd  vaieriao  ia  aoarfc  powderj 
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four  ounces  ;  proof-fpirit,  twa  patmrTs>.  Digtft 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  8  days,  and  ftrain." 

109.  TtnBura  'Valerianae  ofumomata*  Ammo^ 
niated  tindture^of  valerian. — "  Take  of  wild  va- 
lerian in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  >  compouncK 
(pint  of  ammonia,  two  pounds.  Digeit  for  S 
days,  and  ftrain."  Of  thefc  two  tin^ures,  the 
latter  is  the  more  powerfijl,  and  is  a  remedy  of- 
ten empbyed  in  hyfteric  alTedtions.  Its  dofe  is> 
from  one  to  two  drachm?. 

210.  "  TmBwra  zingiberu.  Tin^WfC  of  ginger* 
— **  Take  of  ginger  in  powder^  two  ounces  ^ 
proof-fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  8  days,  and  ftrain."  This  trn<5t»re  may 
l>e  ufed  as  an  aromatic  in  combination  with  othtr 
remedies* 

Sect.  XIV.  Extkacta^— Eithacts. 

an.  An  Extract  is  the  concrete  tenacious 
mafs  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  folvent, 
when  vegetable  matter  is  diflblved  in  water  ^r 
alkohol.  When  prepared  from  an  aqueous  foliu 
tion,  it  is  named  a  (watery^  when  from  one  in  alko- 
hol pure  or  diluted,  a  fpiritotu  extroB.  The  former 
mult  confiit  chiefly  of  thofe  proximate  principle^i 
vrhich  water  can  eafily  diflblvev  mudlage,  tannin, 
extra^ive,  and  fallne  matter:  the  latter  of  a  por- 
tion of  thefe  with  reftn.  In  either  preparation, 
the  volatile  principles  muft  neceflarily  be  diflipat* 
ed ;  and  in  many  cafes,  efpecially  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  watery  extrads,  decompofition  or  oxy- 
geiiation  of  the  more  fixed  parts  take  place.  Hence 
there  are  few  vegetables  whofe  virtues  arc  ob^ 
tained  uninjured  in  their  extrai^s. 

L    EXTXACTA    ?ER  AqUANK.     EXTRACTS  BY 

Water. 

%%%,  The  directions  for  preparing  thcfe  artf 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia,  uader  the 
Exuaft  of  Gentian. 

113»  ExtraBum  Geniiante  lutea,  Extra<5t  of 
Gentian. — "  Take  of  gentian  root,  any  quantity. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  add  8  times  its  weight 
of  diftilled  water.  Boil  to  one  half,  and  ftrain^ 
exprefling  the  Hqiror  ftrongly..  Reduce  it  imme- 
diately to  the  conOftence  of  tbick<  honey,  by  eva^ 
poration  in  a  txith  ol  boiling  water,  faturated  witU 
muriat  of  foda."  It  is  intenfely  bitter.  In  the 
fame  manner  are  prepared  the  following  extrajfts: 

214.  ExtraBum  Radicis  glycyrrbix^  Glabrx.  Ex- 
tract of  liquorice  root. — It  conftfts^hiefly  of  mu- 
cilage and  faccharine  matter,  and  is  u(ed  in  ca- 
tarrh. When  the  common  extradf  is  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  (training  and  evaporation,  it  ii 
named  refined  Rquorice. 

215.  ExtraBum  Radicu  beHehari  nigr'u  Extract 
of  black  hellebore  root. — The  fpiritoua  extra(5t  of 
this  root  is  extremely  violent  in  its  operation.  The 
aqueous  which  isrectived  in  the  EdInlmrgFr  Phar- 
macopoeia is  comparatively  mild.  Its  dofe  is  from 
xo  to  20  grain*;. 

216.  ExtraBum  foliorum  rutiT gra^veohntis.  Ex- 
trad  of  ruc.-^As  the  virtues  of  rut:  rtfiOe  chief!),. 
if  not  entirely,  in  its  elTential  oil,  this  extra*^  re- 
ceived in  both  Pharmacuporia^  mait  be  regarded 
ai  an  injudicious  prepir;itioii. 

217.  ExtraBum  Folhrum  tajjixfriftit,  Extia<5t 
of  fcmia.^Seiina  has  its  atttrvity  ruucti  inipTired 

by 
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The  exlra^,  therefore,  cannot  be    cathartic  capable  of  operating  fully  ia  a  duJc  u 
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by  deco^Ion 

regarded  as  a  proper  preparation  of  it 

iTg.  ExtraSum  Jloru,n  antbemidh  nohiJh,  Ex- 
trad  of  chamomile. — l*he  unpleafant  flavour  of 
chamomile  is  entirely  dilBpatcd  by  dcco«5lion.  The 
exti-ad  is  a  pure  bitter. 

119.  **  Extra3um  capitum  papaveris  fomnifcru 
Extract  of  poppy.  This  cxtrad  from  tlic  capfule 
retains  its  narcotic  quality,  but  its  ftrcngth  is  not 
uniform. 

220.  "  ExtraRiun  ttgni  hxmntoxyli  campfchim- 
Jii.    Extrad  of  logwood.— In   this  exlrad,   the 

aftringency  is  obtained  entire.    The  dofe  is  from 
JO  to  20  grains. 

221.  "  The  watery  extra<^3  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Edin- 
bui^h,  with  the  addition  of  extra^  of  Broom,  of 
favin,  and  of  Peruvian  bark. 

222.  "  Extra fl urn  cacumin'u  gentfttt.  Extradl  of 
broom  tops. — An  infufion  of  broom  tops  has  been 
ufed  as  a  diuretic ;  but  tlie  extract  can  fcarcely 
be  coufidered  as  poiTc fling  any  power. 

213.  "  Extrafimn  fabinar,  Extrad  of  favin.— 
This  is  liable  to  the  fame  objcdion  as  the  ex- 
tra<5t  of  rue;  that  its  virtues  rcfiding  in  its  cflcn- 
tial  oil  muft  be  diflipated  in  the  procefs. 

224.  **  ExtraHum  cinchona t  vulgo  Cortlcis  Peru- 
i^iani.  Extract  of  Peruvian  bark.—**  Take  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  1  lb. ;  diftilled  wa- 
ter, 12  lb.  Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pgur  off 
the  liquor,  which,  while  hot,  will  be  red  and  pel- 
lucid ;  but  as  it  cool;?,  becomes  yellow  and  tur- 
pid.  Pour  on  again  the  fame  quantity  of  ^ater; 
boil  as  formerly  ;  and  repeat  the  boiling,  until 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  remains  limpid.  Then  re- 
duce all  thefe  liquors  mixed  together  and  [train- 
ed, to  a  proper  confiftence,  by  evapora-.ion. 

225.  **  This  exlrad  ought  to  be  prepared  un- 
der two  forms ;  ont^foftf  fit  to  form  pills ;  the  o- 
ther  hard,  (o  that  it  hiay  be  reduced  to  powder." 
The  active  matter  of  bark  is  refinous,  which  boil- 
ing water  difl'oives,  but  operates  a  chemical  change, 
by  which  change  its  tffcd  is  diminifhed.  Its  me- 
dium dofe  is  10  grains.    Sec  Peruvian  Bark. 

II.     EXTRACTA    PER    AqUAM    ET    AlKOHOL. 

Extracts  by  Water  and  Alkohol. 

226.  **  ExtraSum  chickonac  officinaru,  Extra<5t 
of  Peruvian  bark. — **  Take  Peruvian  bark  in  pow- 
der 1  lb. ;  alkohol,  4  lb.  Digeil  for  4  days,  and 
pour  off  the  tin<Jture.  Boil  the  refiJuum  in  5  ib. 
of  diftilled  water  for  15  min.  aiu*  ftrain  the  decoc- 
tion while  hot  through  linen.  repeat  this  boil- 
ing, and  draining  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dif- 
tilled water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey.  Draw  otf 
the  alkohol  from  the  tindure  by  diftillaiion,  un- 
til it  is  reduced  to  a  finiiiar  confiften'cr.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  inlpiilated,  and  reduce  to  a 
proper  confiftence  by  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  fa- 
turatcd  with  tnuriat  of  foda." 

227.  **  This  preparation  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable to  the  watery  extrad  of  bark.  The  dofe 
IS  10  grains. 

228.  '*  ExtraBwn  radicls  convolintii  jalapue, 
ExtraA  of  jalap. — This  is  ordered  to  be  prepareti 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  e:Ltra(fl  of  bark.  It  is  a 


10  or  12  grams. 

229.  **  Bcfides  thefe  two,  there  arc  fome  ot\u 
fpiritous  extracts  in  the  Loinlon  Pharmacopoeia. 

2.10.  **  Extraclum  cafcarillae,  Exiradl  ot  ct 
cariila.— It  may  be  regarded  as  bitter  and  toni 
Its  dofe  is  one  fcuple  or  half  a  drachm. 

231.  **  Extradum  cahrynthtdu  (ompcjitum.  Cor 
pound  extract  or  colocynth. — '*  Take  the  pithi 
colocynth  cut  fmall,  6  drachms;  focotorinc a.ort 
powder,   if  oz. ;  fcammony  in  powder,  bait; 
ounce;   kiier  cardamom  feeds  freed  from  li 
hulks,  powdered,  one  dradim ;  proof  fpint,  1 
lb.     Digeft   the  colocynth  in  the  fpirii  *ith 
gentle  heat  for  4  days.  To  the  txpt*!f''ed  iiodj 
add  the  aloes  and  fcannmony.    Thefe  Uin^ 
folvcd,  draw  off  the  fpirit  by  diftiilatton;  \\ 
vaporate  the  wafr,  adding  the  fctds  towaiJ 
end  of  the  evaporation.    Make  aa  extrad  i 
forming  pills." 

232.  **  This  compofition,  formerly  knof^ 
the  name  of  cathartic  txtraSy  is  a  caltrati 
much  power,  fometimes  employed  in  obft 
conftipation.     Its  dofe  is  from  5  to  2ograii4 

233.  **  Opium  purificatum.  Purified  opil 
"  Take  of  opium  cut  into  fmall  pieced,  I 
proof-fpirit,  12  Ib.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  liU 
gitating  frequently  until  the  opium  is  diiuJ 
ftrain  the  tindure  through  paper,  and  dii 
thus  prepared  to  a  proper  confiftence.  P« 
opium  ought  to  be  kept  under  two  forms; 
fo  a.rto  be  fit  to  form  pills ;  and  hard,  fo  a^f 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder." 

234.  **  A  procefs  fimilar  to  this  had  a  p 
the  Edinburgh  Phai-macupccia,  but  bai  pi 
been  expunged. 

StCr.  XV.     A^Vit  STILLATITI.t.     DiSTI 
WATtivS. 

2.^5.    "In  moft  inftances   the  water 
from   vegetable  fubftances,  ib   impregnati 
their  flavour  and  tafte.     This  is  owing  to 
fential  od  being  volatilized  at  the  temper 
which  water  boils,  and  being  dilTuWcti  io 
proportion  by  the  water  condenfed.    It  i« 
feldom  that  any  important  virtue  ai 
refides  in  that  principle,  and  hence  thedi 
diftilicd  waters  are  more  ufed^as  vchicUsofi 
remedies,  than  as  being  themfclve*  adivc 
cinco.    It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  tbofc 
ahies  which  contain  a  fenfible  quantity  of  t^ 
tial  oil,  th.^t  can  be  fubjecled  with  advantJ| 
this  procefs,  and  that  any  quality  refidmg  il 
other  principles  of  the  vegetable  vvill  UiH  I* 
taiucd  in  the  diftilled  water.  To  preferve  tfcK 
tdied  waters  from  decompofiiion,  to  whicii 
arc  liable,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  vtjsd 
matter  they  contain,  a  proportion  ofalkobi 
bout  one  fifiieth  of  their  weijcht,  may  be  adik 
theui ;  and  ihcy  require  to  be  kept  fcciuded 
the  air. 

236.  **  jlqua  deftillata.  Diftilled  water.—** 
til  water  in  clean  vt  dels  until  about  two  tl 
have  eome  over.*'  By  dift illation  a  pcrfe^lf 
water  is  ublained,  which  is  not  found  in  O^ti 

237.  **  Aqva  roriicij  citri  aurantii*  Water  t 
ran^c  p^cU— **,  Tuke  ul  yian^c  peel,  %  ih.   1 
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01  thck  as  much  water,  that  when  lo  11*.  (hall 
U^c  bcrn  dmwTi  off  by  diftillation,  a  quantity 
frj!l  remain  fufficieot  to  prevent  cmpyreuma. 
A^.crdoe  maceration  diflil  lo  lb." 

ijl  ♦*  In  the  fame  manner  arc  prepared  the  fol- 
Vwing;  which  require  no  particular  obferva- 
tisfii,  fincc  they  poiTefs  merely  the  odour,  and 
tot  of  them  the  tafte  and  pungency  of  the  vege- 
ttiti  from  which  they  are  prepared  :  io  lb.  of 
Wtr  3rr  to  be  drawn  by  diftiilation  from  the 
^irf:tie$annesed  to  each  : 

^   :;9.  "  j^'qua  corticis  fru^us  citri  medicae  recert' 
ii.   Frcjh  \cmiyn  peel,  i  ib. 

uc.  "  Jrua  cortich  hurt  caffiae.    Bark  of  Caf- 


h. 


i.b. 


141.  **  A^ua  coriieis  laurt  cwnarroni.     Bark  of 
araon,  I  lb. 

F 142.  "  jt'fda  mcntbae  pipcritae  fiorent'u^    Frcfh 
Ippcrmlnt,  ^  lb. 

u;.  **  Ajita  mcntbae  pule^U  florent'u,    Frefh 

ttyrcyal,  3  lb. 

M^  *'  Aqua  fruflus  mjrti  pimentae.     Pimento, 

Itf.  **  Aqua  petalorum  rofae  crntifoHae  ret^nti" 

%  freih  petals  of  the  rofe,  6  lb. 

i<i.**  In  the  I^ondon  Pharmacopgeia  are  like- 

ftinfmed, 

*4:.  **  Aqua  aneibi,     Dill-fted  water. 

t4i  "  Aqua  fuenicuH.     Fennel-feed  water. 

M9-  **  Aiua  mentbae  Jat'fvae.    Spearmint  wa- 

t 

laXVI.  "  SfiRiTUs  Stillatitii.  Distil- 
led Spiaits. 

i/c"THEdiftiHation  of  pure  alkohol  or  dibi- 
liitohol  from  vegetable  fubftances  gives  thefe. 
bhal  in  its  pure  ftate  feldom  receives  any  fen- 
imprfgnatfon  ;    bccaufe:,  although  it  18  cap- 
It  of  ddfoiving  the  ciTeniial  oils  of  plants,  tliere 
^'fry  few  of  thtm  wiiich  it  can  bring  over  in 
Wnion ;  a  higher  temperature  being  neccflary 
^liUlize  them  than  the  a'.kohoL    But  by  cm- 
>rng  diluted   alkohol,    a   liquor  is  obtained 
^odorous  and  pungent.     When  heated  with 
•fgctable,  the  alkohol  firft  diftils  over,  and 
^f  irds  the  water  with  the  effential  oil,  and 
»t3o!c,  ivhcn  condcnfed,  forms  a  tranfparent 
W.  Thefe  diftillcd  fpirits,    like   the  diftilled 
»ftn,  arc  in  general  mere  agreeable  vehicles  f(»r 
»f  nhibition  of  other  medicines,  or  grateful  fti- 
•Dints,  fometimes  ufed  to  relieve  naufea  or  fla- 
U«!cc.    The  dire^ions  for  preparing  them  are 
l"^!  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  fpirit  of 

^'1*  "  Spirhkj  ear:  carvi.  Spirit  of  caraway, 
Tike  of  caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound.  Pour!on 
*^^tcd  alkohol,  9  lb.  Macerate  during  two 
J^'in  a  clofe  vefiel ;  then  add  a  fufTicient  quan- 
■?"f  watffio  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw 
'Cl^.fn- diftiilation. 

•; "  **  In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the 
'  'jwmg  fpints,  9  lb.  being  drawn  from  the 
l^^'-utic?  affixed  to  each  : 

•53«  **  S^'^iritus  coftUU  latiri  chnamomu  Bark  of 
'-'riam'?n,  i  jK. 

•U.  **  Splritas  maiifoac  piperita f  forentU,  Iltrb 
^  ^P?frmint,  if  ife. 
'  i .  X\MI.  P.ir.T  I. 
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255."  Sp'irltus  nucU  mjnjiicae  mo/bbotac.  Nu t*- 
meg,  2  oz. 

^56.  "  SpirHuj  fru3uj  mj^rti  ptmentae*  Fruit  of 
pimento,  half  a  pound. 

257.  "  To  thefe  may  be  added  from  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacop<3eia, 

258.  **•  Splritm  mentbae  fathfoe.  Spirit  of  fpear- 
mint. 

259.  "  Spintus  pulegiL    Spirit  of  peDfiyroyal. 
160.  "  Of  compund  fpirits,  the  following  have 

a  place  in  the  PharmacopcEias : 

261.  **  Spirituj  juniperi  communh  eompqfitus. 
Compound  Ipirit  ot  juniper.  Pbarm,  Ed, 

262.  **  Take  of  juniper  berries  bruifed,  one 
pound ;  caraway  feeds,  fennel  feeds,'  of  each  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  diluted  .aKcohoI,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  for  two  days;  and,  adding  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  fuflicicnt  to  prevent  empyreuma,  draw 
off  nine  pounds  by  diftiilation."  This  has  been 
ufed  as  a  carminative  and  diuretic.  ,   * 

263.  ^  Spiritus  ^ntfi  compofitus.  Compound  fpi- 
rit of  anifc.  Pharm,  Lond. — **  Take  of  anife  feeds, 
angelica  feeds,  ot  each  bruifed  half  a  pound  ; 
proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  water  as  much  as  is 
fuflficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Diftil  one  gal- 
lon."   It  is  ufed  aifo  as  a  carminative. 

264.  "  Spirit U3  rapbani  compofittu.  Spirit  of 
horfe-radilh.  Pharm,  Land, — •'  Take  of  horfe^ 
raddj/li  root,  dried  orange  peel,  of  each  2  lb. ;  frtfti 
garden  fcurvy-grafs,  4  lb.;  nutmegs  bruifed,  i 
oz. ;  proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ;  v/ater,  as  much  as 
18  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Diftil  two 
gallons."  This  was  at  one  lime  recommended  as 
an  antifcorbutic.    It  has  juftly  fallen  into  difufe. 

265.  "  There  remain,  laftly,  thofe  diftilUd  fpi- 
rits prepared  with  pure  alkohoL 

266.  "  Spintus  la'vendulae  fpieae.  Spirit  of  la 
Tender. — '•  Take  of  frefh  lavender  flowers,  2  lb. 
alkohol,  S  lb.  I>raw  off  7  lb.  by  diftiliation  in  a 
water-bath." 

267.  "  Spirit  us  lavendulae  fpieae  compojitus. 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. — "  Take  of  fpirit 
of  lavender,  3  lb.;  fpirit  of  rofemary,  x  lb.;  cin- 
namon bark,  i  oz. ;  cloves,  2  dr. ;  r»utmeg,  half 
an  ounce;  rtd  faunders  wood,  3  dr.:  macerate  7 
days  and  ftrain."    The  dofe  is  30  or  40  drops. 

268.  "  Spiritm  rortfmarini  oJicinaVu,  Spirit  of 
j-ofemarv.— **  Take  of  frelh  rofemary  tops  »  lb. 
alkohol,  8  lb.  Draw  off  7  lb.  by  diftiilation  in  a 
water-bath." 

269.  "  AlkBboL  There  is  no  procefs  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of 
alkohol.  The  following  is  given  by  the  London 
College:—"  Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon  ;1  prepared  kali  (fub-carhonat  of  potalh) 
hot,  one  pound  and  a  half;  pure  kali  (potaAi)* 
one  ounce.  Mix  the  vinous  fpirit  with  the  pure 
kali,  and  then  add  one  pound  of  the  prepared 
kali,  while  hot.  Agitate  and  digeft  for  24  hour». 
Pour  off  the  fpirit ;  add  to  it  the  remainder  of 
the  prepared  kaU,  and  diftil  from  a  water  bath. 
Preferve  the  alkohol  in  a  veffel  well  ftopt.  The 
prepared  kali  ought  to  be  heated  to  300**.  The 
ipecific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  that  oi  diftillcd 
water  as  815  to  icoo." 

270.**  The  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  employed  in 

this  proqefs,  is  prepared  by  diftiilation  from  the 

R  r  fpiritojii 
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niritous  Uqtsors  of  commerce.  Jt  coofiftR  of  al- 
fLohol  with  a  portion  of  watrr.  The  potafh  em* 
ployed  in  the  pr^  f^nt  proqt'ji  ahftfads  jhc  greater 
part  o^  this  wittr,  by  the  {xvn^  attraction  it  c;p- 
^s  to  it ;  and,  by  a  carffu)  d^^i'^atiO"*  the  al- 
iLohoi  is  obt^ini-di  if  not  chtirel/y  at  lta£l  neaily 
piirc^" 

271.  ♦f  The  fpccific  gravity  required  in  the  al- 
IcohoJ,  cmpfoyed  irt  the  proccffes  of  the  Edin- 
burgh P{)anx>acopoeia,  is  .  'I  3.;j  ;  and  though 
^t  that  ftand^rd,  it  mufl  contaiiT  a  portion  of 
vate/,  jt  js  fuOicieq^ly  ftiong  for  all  pharnaaceu- 
tical  purpofes/'  •       '     « 

ofvn    Olfa 

VOLATILi 

Oils,  Distilled  or  EssENTfAt.  Oils. 

a7z.**  Essential  oils  differ  fomc\vhat;n  their 
ienfible  qgnlities,  but  a)l  of  them  are  highly  odo- 
fous  and  pu!.,«iit;  and,  as  medicines,  they  pof- 
jrefi*  a  ftin^ifl.-^tiinc  power,  T^ey  arc  generally  em- 
pi  )yt'd  I'i  covrigents,  to  improve  the  flavour  and 
iafte  of  thv  q[\cdicin^'9  with  whicji  they  are  mixed, 
to  obviate  any  unpleafant  fymptoms  they  may  be 
|>pt  tQ  produce.  As  thjefe  oils  frequently  exift  in 
fiimn^  velideR  in  the  yegelaKlc,  fame  of  iheni 
|nay  be  obtained  by  exoreflion  j  but>  in  general, 
they  ^re  procured  by  diftilfation.  The  rules  "^i* 
fen  in  the  Rdmburgh  Pharmacopqeia'arjc  the  fol- 
lowing; 

173.  "  Thef)?  oils  arCjto  l^c  prepared  in  the 
Jame  n^anner  as  the  diftilled  waters,  except  that 
^.  fmaller  quantity  of  watpr  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
and  roots  .are  to  be  previously  bruifcd  or  rafped. 

The  oil  acci^ippanies  th^  water,  and  is  afterwards  by  folution  ia  hot  ^ater  and  cryftalii|-itiw 
Rrparated  from  it,  according  as  it  is  lighter  Qrhea»  a?<^.  **  Amber  is  a  bitumen  which  fuft 
iier,  by  fwimming  on  the  furfacp  or  failiifg  to  thie     
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176.  "  Oieum  berba§  memthae,  ftperitae flormi 
Oil  of  peppermint. 

27  7***  Qkum berbaejufiiperifabipae*  Oiloffi»in 

1*'8.  **  Oleum  /"mmitaturfijlorentium  tQri/mari 
^'ina/i^.  Oil  of  r^ferAary 
,.  2  7  J.  **  OJeufT^'  /pkarum  Jlore/tiim  iavadai 
/fiCi'e\     Oilof  lavender. 

iSq.  '*  pUum /emift^  pimp^nfJlae  ^n'tfi.   Oil 
anile. 

a8i.  **  QUum  bqccarum  Ji4iii^f  {  commms,  ( 
ofjunipcr. 

282.  "  Oleum  ratiicij  laurifajfafrau    Oil  of  1 
fafras.  '  ' 

aS.?'  "  (^IfumfiuSu^  myrti  ^mcntae*    Pilrfi 
mcVito.      ^       —  • 

284.  "  The  London  Qolkgehave  alfo  ori 
Oltum  eJTtniiale  carui.     Oil  of  carraway. 

7,%$."^  OleumXmtntbaefatrvae.     Gil  of  ft 

286.  "  Cleum  origanL     Oit  of  wild  thyme 

287.  *'  Qleum  fulegii,     Qil  of  pennyroyal. 
2^3.  **  Oleum  jurcifii  et  acidnm  Juccmu 

9cid    of  amber. — "  Take    of  amber  in  po 
pure  fand,  equal  parts.     Put  them ^mixcdi 
glafs  retort,  of  sihich  they  ih^H  fill onc-tilf* 
ving  adapted  a  large  receiver^  d^iftil  from  1 
bath,  with  a  tire'  gradually  raifed.    Firft,  1 
tery  liquoV  with  a  little  of  a  yellow  oil,  wi 
til ;  then  a  yellow  oil  with  an  acid  f^U; 
wards,  a  reddifli  and  black  oil.     Pour  the 
out  of  the  receiver,  and  let  tjie  oil  Be  itpi 
from  the  water.  •'  Let  the  acid  fait,  collcAcd 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the  fides  of  the 
cfc,  be  prefldd  between  folds  of  bibulous 
and  fi-eed  from  the  adhering  oil.    Then  p 


bottom.  With  rcgafd  to  the  preparation  of 
|hcfe  dift'llcd  waters  and  oils^  from , the  goodncfs 
pf  the  fubftances,  their  ttxtureV 'the  ieafou  of  the 
year,  and  (iipdar  cifcprnftanccs,-  fo  many  difFe- 
fenccs  arife,  that  it  is  fCArcely  poflible  to  giye  any 
certain  and  general  rules  wjjich  (ball  apply  ftridtljr 
%o  evc^y  exaippk-  Many  .things  therefore  ar^ 
pmittcd,  to, be. regulated  according  tP  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator,  the  moft  general  precj;pt8 
pniy  being  del^ercd/*  .  *\[.. 
X  274.  '^  The  quaiitiei  of  thefe  oils  are  confiderr 
ably  varied  by*  number  of  ctrcumftances,  more 
^fpeciaily  feyclimatc,  foil,  and  feafon.  They  are 
likewife  inj\ired  by  too  long  peeping.  Being  high 
priced,  they  are  al(b  frequently  adulterated  by 
dilution  with  alkohol,  by.thy.^dditiop  «f  an  ex- 
prcflcd  oil^ior  by  intenriixture  with  each  other, 
ihe  cheaper  being  ufed  to  adulterate  the  more  va- 
luable. The  firft  is  deteded  by  tlie  nii  ikinef?  pro- 
duced and  continuing  for  fome  timciion  dropping 
|he  adulterated  oil  on  water;  th^  iecond,  by  the 
(ophilticattd  oi'  leiying  4  permAnept  greafy  fpot 
pn  paper  ;  and.  the  third  may,  in  general,  be  ','if- 
povered  by  the  fmell  of  ^he  coarfcr  oil,  rendering 
it  more  ardent  if  neccflary,  by  the^ application  of 
1|.  gentle  heat.      .  ,      ,   .  ,         »       t 

275.  **  It  U  ^o\  necefTary  to  notice  particularly 
the  different  clTential  oils,  *«  tlicy  pofiefs  merely 
$he  aronutic  quality  of  the  vegetables  from  winch 
t*iey  are  prepared.  The  following  ;»re  ihofe  in.- 
(cited  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : 


compofition  by  heat.  The  acid  which  it 
is  QTit:  fui generis i  the  oil  approaches  in  it 
berties  to  the  other  empyreunratic  oils.  Tl 
ip  never  ufed  in  medicine  \  the  oil  is  fom^ti 
ployed  externally  as  a  Aimulant,  and  int( 
An  antifpafmodic,  but  is  alfo  falling  into 
A  procefs  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacop<£i2 
purification. 

290.  "  Oleum  fyccim  puriffimurn^    Purified 
^mb«*r, — *^  l>itfii  oilof  amber  mixed  with  fti 
its  quantity  of  water,  from  a  giafs  retorti 
two  thirds  pf'the  watjCr  have  paifed  into  t 
ceiver.    Then  feparate  this  purified  volitl 
from  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  vcfTels  wtli  ft 
The  oil  thus  purified,  is  at  tirlV  nearly  colo« 
but  gradually  acquires  a  brown  tinge,    Itso 
is  extremely  unplearant,.it8  tafte  acrid.    It&i 
as  an  antifpafmodic  i^J^'teri  drops. 

,  291.  ^^  Oleum  iereiftntbinae  lio^atile  purifi 
Rectified  oil  of  turpe^Uiit.— **  Take  pi  n 
o\\  of  turpentine,  i  lb. ;  water,  4  lb.  diftil  ^ 
as  any.oii  comes  over."  This  pcofefs  fctffl* 
ueceiTary,  as  diftilkd  pil  of  turpcntme  is  in  ^ 
pure  er.ough. 

291.  **  Two  oth^r  empyreumatic  oils  arc  il 
ed  ill  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  . 

29.^  "  OLttm  anhiiak.  Animal  oil,—*'  Til 
odot  hr^rtjliorn,  i  »b.  Diftil  three;  time**"  Ti 
is  fonned  by  the  decompofition  of  bpncsbyi 
It  war!  once  cciebrated  for  its  antifpafosodicl 
er,  but  his  loT>g  been  little  ufed. 

194-  **  Oleum pctf  qlci.    Oil  of  pttrolcois,  or 

0 
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ItrAl  t»r.— "  Diftil  i>ctrolcum  in  a  f^nd-bath." 
ThiVfu^brfn  ufcd  piincipally  as  an  externai  fti- 
Inliting  appiicattoo. 

llCT.B^III.    0LE0SA.~6ltY  PREPARATIONS. 

5.  **  Olfvifi  Hmmtfftintum,  'vnlgo  Uffim^ntum 
Mf*  Ammoniated  oit,  commomy  CAiled  vo- 
Im  ment.— "  Take  of  oFivc  oil,  2  oz.:  wa- 
rof  ammonia,  two  df.ichms.  MrJc  them. 
196.**  A  much  ftronpcr  prejJvstioh  is  ordered  in 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  Linimentum  aifim^mcre 
t«,  confiftiiig  df  water  of  pare  ammouia,  one 
la; o!itc  oil,  2  oz.  Another  is  inTtrted  under 
\^k  LiMimenittfTt  ammdntOff  compofed  6f  wa- 
|rf  ammof)ia,  (or  rather  carWnat  of  ?.mmoni- 
\\iM  ooncc;  olive  oil,  aft  OT^ncc  and  a  half, 
both  from  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
dicntj,  f9  milder.  They  are  ait  Ufcd  aa 
ntnts;  and^  for  this  porpofe,  the  liniment 
Et*inbUrj:h  Col.tfc  frtms  tirfl  adapted. 
^ Oleum  lini  tu*n  ealce,  JLinfec(!  oil  with 
Take  of  imfeed  oil,  lime  vrater,  of  each 
ts.  Mix  them."  This  is  trfcd  as  an  ap- 
to  biirps. 
*Oi^um  tampboratUm,  €amphofafted  oi!. 
>f  olive  oil,  a  oz. ;  camphor,  half  art 
Mix  them,  fo  a?  that  the  camphor  may 
fed/'  This  is  a  form  under  which  cam- 
frwjoently  applied  cJtternally  9s  a  ftimo. 
anodyne. 

"  Oleum  fulphfratum.    Sulphurated  oil.— 

r  o(  ohVc  oil,   t  oz. ;    fnblimed  ftilphtir,' 

Boil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  a  large  ffoii  pot, 

cooftantly  antii  they  unite."    This  folu^ 

fcipl  ur  in  o\\  wan  once  recommended  as 

fiorant,  in  a  dofe  of  ttveiity  or  thirty 

»<1  was  ufed  in  afthma  and  phthifis,  but 

altogether  difcardtd  frorti  practice. 

"  la  the  London  I'Tiarmacopoeia,  there  is 

"  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 

of  dil  in  petlt>Ieum,  Petroleom  sul- 

^TVM.    Its  qaalitied  arc  the  fame. 

XDL    Sales  et  Salina.— Salts  and  SA- 

LIN£  SUBSTANCES. 

^Togivca  precHe  definition  of  the  term  5«/r 
It  wa«  formerly  fuppoftd  to  denote 
loninently  faptd,  foluble  in  water,  cryftal- 
ifflfiWef  and  tminftammahle.  BOt  thefc 
J  are  not  poffeflcd  by  many  bodies  fup- 
1  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of  falts,  and  thty 
t  to  others  which  arc  arranged  under  other 
•  e'chemicarl  apents. 

[^  The  definition  of  filts,  in  the  lanpuafreof 

^themiftry,  fccms  rather  to  be  taken  irom 

^Bpofltioji,  than  from  their  properties.     It 

ItJrferftoOd  to  be  applied  to  the  Aibftances 

^bf  the  oamie  oi  acids ^  to  thoie  entitled  al' 

^ttd  to  all  the  compounds  formed  by  the 

"  «t  of  guiett  with   alkalies ^  earths,  and 

coiydf.    The  acidi  and  alkalie**  aret^-rm- 

o»y,  the  other  Se-.cnd.nv  or  neutral  falts." 

■  general  chrmical  qualities  of  the  acids, 

r  and  neutral  falls,  and  there  new  »  omen- 

Cc<Ch£mistry,  Index.    The  tirft  feline 

■ttioni  ia  the  Pnarmacopoeia  arc  thofc  of 

wh  **  Aeidum  aettofum  dtfilllatum.     Diililled 


acetous  acid.—**  Diftil  8  lb.  of  acetous  acid  id 
glafs  velfeli,  with  a  gentle  fire.  The  two  poundt 
that  firft  come  over  are  to  be  rcje<5ted  as  too  wa^ 
tery  *  the  4I  b.  Which  follow  are  the  diftilWd  ace- 
tous acid.  The  fefiduum  affords  a  ftiil  ft  rouged 
acid,  but  too  much  bOrnt." 
,  304.  "  Vinegar,  as  it  is  produced  by  fermenta"! 
tion,  confifts  of  acetotts  acid,  largfly  dilated  with 
Water,  and  mixed  wiih  a  number  of  other  fub<i 
ftanccs,— kartaroUs  acid,  ettra^ivc,  mfichaginous^ 
and  faccharine  mattef.  From  thcfe  it  is  purified 
by  diftillation,  hut  it  is  ftill  l;tigeJy  dilated  with 
^attr,  as  the  pnrc  aciil  is  not  cVen  fo  Volatile  as 
w.Utr^  and)  hi  pcnerrfl,  it  rtceiJcS  Irom  the  dif- 
tillation  ibmewhat  of  an  empyretfmatic  odour; 
The  procefa  IhoOld  be  condmJted  in  glaf««  velTels^ 
as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  as,  from  me^ 
tallic  ones,  the  acid  would  receive  an  inrTpfegna- 
tion  that  ml^'l'it  prove  nokious.  Diftilled  acetous 
acicL  is  chttfty  employed  as  a  ftlvent  of  fome  ve- 
getame  firbft.mce9,  and  in  making  fome  of  the  falts; 

305.  "  ActdUm  aeefofum  ftrtt.  Strong  aCetous 
acwi.^ — •*  Take  of  dried  fiiiphat  of  iron,*f)ne  pound  7 
acttite  of  kad,  fooz.  Ruh  th*m  together;  Put 
them  into' a  retort,  and  dJQif  from  fend  with  ^ 
fttoderafe  fire,  at  lonjr  as  any  ac'd-  ccrmifs  o^^er.^' 

506.  "  Acidu't'  aceiofwn.  Acetous  acid.  Pharm/ 
Lond. — **  Take  of  vcrdigrife,  m  coarfe  powder/ 
two  pnflnds.  Dry  ft  peffc  ,ily  in  a  bath  of  water/ 
fattfratcd  tiJrith  fta  fait.  Then  diftil  in  a  fand-r 
bath,  ind  diffil  the  liqVor  a  fecond  thnid*  f{# 
fpecific  gratitt  ?6,  tcfthat  of  diflillcd  Wat^,  a^ 
1050  to  lOOO." 

30^  "  'fhcfe  ti<ro  ptocclfes  fCirrttfh  a  pbwc^ol 
afcid ;  but  the  fefuH  of  chemical  rcfcarchcson  thitf 
ftibjeA  IB  fuch,  that  it  is  unccrtaiir  whethei^ 
thcfe  two  concentrated  acids  diffef  eflTcntiall^T 
from  each  other,  and  whether  they  differ  except? 
in  ftrength  frofti  the  diluted  acetorts  arcid. 

308.  "  In  the  ftrft  procefs,  that  of  the  Edin-r 
bUrgh  Pharmacopoeia^  the  folphuric  acfd  of  thtf 
dried  fiilpfiift  of  iron  combines  with  fhe  otyd  of 
had  of  the  acetitc  of  lead,  and  diftn.  apes  the 
acetous  achl,  which,  with  a  portion  of  water  of 
cryftalli«ation,  dirtils  over.  It s  odour !«  pUngent, 
its  taftt  acridj  and  its  acid  powers  conftilcrablt* 
It  feems  mott  probable  that  it  is  merely  the  con- 
centrated acetous  acid. 

309".  **  In  the  id  proceffl,  fhe  acrd  confafned  in 
the  vcrdigrife  is  expedcd  by  the  a^ion  of  the 
htat  from  the  oxyd  of  copper,^  with  which  in  that 
fUbltance  it  ib  combined.  But  it  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  that  at  the  fame  time  ft  fuf^rs  4 
chemical  change.  According  to  a  former  opini- 
on, It  receives  a  portion  of  c\%^'^xiw  frmn  the  oxyd 
of  copper.  The  experinm-nt^  of  Chaptal  appear^ 
ed  aftcr>*'ard8  to  prove,  that  it  wa^  r^her  de- 
priveif  of  a  portion  of  its  rarbon,  whi6h  /emain* 
ed  mixed  or  united  with  the  oxyd  of  Coppery 
while  Adet,  and  ftirt  nrore  lately  DarTacq,  have- 
concUnied  from  experrnient^,  that  no  difference 
exifts  between  thofc  ffcids  birt  fn  ftrength,  the 
acetous  acid  hein^  more  dilutetl  than  the  oih^r^ 
and,  according  to  I>irracq,  containing  a  portion 
of  mncii^ei'KMifi  and  extractive  mattci".  The  con* 
centratedacidftoniirrdi^rifih  the  aeetit  acid  of 
the  new  nomrnclature,  the  radical  vinegar  of  the 
older  chcmUtf. 
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310."  Thefc  ftrong  adds  art  principally  ufed 
as  powerful  flimulants,  applied  to  the  noftrils  in 
languor  and  afohyxia.  Their  odour  is  pungent 
and  grateful.  They  arc  capable  alfo  of  ading  as 
powerful  rubefacients. 

311.  *•  Ac'tdum  ben%oicwn.  Bezoic  acid. — 
•-'  Take  of  benzoin  in  powder,  any  quantity. 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  to  the  mouth  ot  which 
there  has  been  prtvioufly  adapted  a  paper  cone  j 
apply  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  acid  may  l>e  fubli- 
med.  If  It  be  contaminated  with  oil,  let  it  be 
purified  by  folution  in  hot  water,  and  cryftalliza-, 
tion."  (Or,  according  to  the  dire«ftion  of  the 
London  College,  its  purification  may  be  effc^ed 
by  mixing  it  with  white  clay,  and  again  iliblim- 
ing  it.)  This  acid  exi(U  ready  formed  in  benzoin, 
and  all  the  balfams,  and,  as  it  is  volatile,  is  eafi- 
]y  fuWinvd  by  heat. 

312.  Another  procefs,  fuppofed*  to  be  more 
economical,  by  M.  Schecley  is  as  follows,  in  tlie 
PruffianPbarmacopma : — "  Take  of  powdered  ben- 
zoin, 24  oz.  V  carbonat  of  foda,  8  oz.  Mix  them, 
and  boil  in  16  lb.  of  water,  (lining  conltmtly  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain.  To  the  remaining  benzoin 
add  6  lb.  of  water.  Boil  them  together,  and  ftrain. 
Mix  both  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  1  lb.  Filter 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  dihited  fulphuric  acid  to 
faturation.  The  benzoic  acid,  pre/cipitated  under 
the  form  of  a  light  greyilh  powder,  is  to  be  diflbl- 
ved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  (blution  ftrained, 
while  hot,  through  linen,  is  to  be  fet  afide  to  cry  f- 
taUize.  The  cryftals  are  to  be  wafhed  with  cold 
water  and  dried. 

3 1  \, "  Benajoic  acid  has  been  fuppofed  tapoflcfs 
fome  expeiftorant  power,  and,  on  this  fuppofuion^ 
ey^ters  into  the  compofition  of  the  paregoric  elix- 
irs o'^the  PharraacopccLis, 

:  ^iA'»  ^^  Acifium  muriaticum.  Muriatic  acid.—* 
**  Take  of  miu*at  of  foda,  a  lb. ;  fulphuric  add, 
x^  oz. ;  water,  i  lu. ;  firft  expofe  the  muriat  of  fo- 
da ia a  pot  to  a.redheHt  for  a  fhort  time;  when 
cold,  put  it  into  a  retort.  Then  i>our  the  acid, 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  cold,  on  the  miuiat  of 
Jbd-A.  Uillil  innn  a  fanid-bath  with  a  moderate 
fire,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  istothatof  diftilledwateras  1170  to  1000."^ 

315I  "  This  proccfs  is  an  example  of  fuigle  at- 
finity.  The  fulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  fo- 
da of  the  muriat  of  foda,  ajid  the  muriatic  acid  is 
difcngaged.  It  combines  with  the  watery  vapour,^ 
and  is  thug  eafily  condenfed.  It  has  generally  a 
yellowiih  tinge,  from  the  prefence  of  a  finall  quan- 
tity of  iron,  from  which  it  can  be  freed  by  a  fe- 
cond  diftiljation.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  acid 
IB  for  pharmaceutical  purpofcs.  It  can  fcarccly 
be  faid  to  be  employed  as  a  medicine- 
.  316.  '"  Acidum  oxy-muriaticum^  Oxy-muriatic 
acid. — "  Though  no  procef*  is  infeitcd  in  any 
pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  it 
ifi  applied,  both  in  its  pure  (late  and  in  its  combi- 
nations, to  medicinal  uics.  Uhcombincd  it  has 
been  employed  to  deftroy  contagion,  and  is  per- 
haps the  mod  elfedual  of  any  of  the  agents  that 
have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe."  (See  Oxy-mi/- 
RiATic  ACID.)  The  vapours  are  diffufed  through 
the  place  where  the  contagion  is  to  be  dcftroyed. 
317.  »*  Combined  with  potaih,  it  forms^  a  fait 
employed  as  au  anti-vcnercal  remedy.    To  pre- 
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pare  this  fait,  16  oz.  of  fub-carbonat  of  poial] 
arc  dilfolved  in  4  lb.  of  water,  and  tlie  iblutiunt 
repeatedly  agitated  with  8  oz.  of  lime,  to  Mn{ 
the  carbonic  acid.    The  folution  of  pure  potaj 
is  to  be  poured  into  the  bottles  of  Woulfc'sappI 
ratus,  connected  with  a  retort,  containing  3  iLi 
muriat  of  foda,  1  lb.  of  black  oxyd  of  mangand 
and  a  lb.  of  fulphuric  acid,  previoufly  <Uluictiv?i( 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  \vater.    On  applymg, 
moderate  heat  to  the  retoit  by  a  fand-bfh,  a 
axy-muriatic  acid  is  difcngaged,  and  pallirslhroJ 
the  folution  of  potafh.    Inftcad  of  conibining  1 
rc(^ly,  however,  with  the  potafh,  itfuffcrEdtoJ 
pofition:  one  part  of  it  returns  to  the  lUtil 
muriatic  acid,  the  other  becomes,  what  is  proa 
ly  fpeakijig,  a  ftiper-oxygenated  acid.    BoJkI 
rate  thcmfcives  with  potaih  ;  and  the  two  bi^ 
fcparated,  from  their  dirtcrent  degrees  of  M 
ty  t  the  common  muriat  remains  diffoWe^! 
fuper-oxygenated  muriat  cryftallizes.    The  I 
tals  are  waihed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cold 
ter.    They  are  in  fmall  plates  of  a  filfcry  % 
colour."    This  method  of  preparing  thcoxj 
riat  of  potaih  is  fomewhat  different  trom  thtt 
fcribed  by  Dr  Thomfon.    See  Oxy-muruTi 
3.    "  This  fait  is  given  in  fj'philis  in  a  dofe  d 
grains  three  or  four  times  a-day- 

318.  "  Acidum  nitrofum.  Nitrous  acid.—"' 
of  pure  nitrat  of  potaih,  beat  to  powder,  1 
fulphuric  acid,  16  oz.  The  nitrat  of  potaih  1 
put  into  a  glafs  retort,  pour  upon  it  tlic  foipj 
acid,  and  didil  &r>m  a  land-bath  with  a  6(t 
dually  raifed,  until  the  iron  is  of  an  ob£cun 
heat.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  istft 
of  diftilled  water  as  1.55-0  to  1000." 

319.  "  In  this  procefs  the  fulphuric  arid  i 
bines  with  the  potafh,  and  difengages  the  \ 
acid.  The  I'attf  r  acid,  however^  paartly  fro 
heat  employed  in  the  diftillation,  and  paitl] 
haps  from  the  exertion  of  a  diipofing  afcnr 
fcrs  a  flight  decompofition ;  a  fmall  poriii 
lofes  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  a  quantity  of  I 
gas  is  fonned  ;  this  is  abforbed  by  the  nitr' 
and  forms  the  nitrous,  which  is  more  or 
loured  and  fuming,  according  to  the  dc 
heat  employed  ui  the  diftillation.  The  rcl 
is  fulphat  of  poUfli,  with  an  cxce(«  of  fulj 
acid. 

320.  "  Nitrous  acid  is  cxtenfively  empV 
a  pharmaceutic  agent  r  from  the  facility  with 

it  parts  with  oxygen,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  '^M 
tant.  Ri  the  ftate  of  vapour^  it  has  been  cmp 
ed  under  the  form  of  fumigation  to  deftroy  c^ 
gion ;  and  has  this  advantage  that  it  can  \t 
plied  without  requiring  the  removal  of  tbefi^ 

3x1.  "  Acidum  niitsfum  di/utum.  DUutaiiV^ 
acid.— "Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  equal  wa| 
Mix,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapour."  j 

3 12.  "  Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  acid.—**  1 
of  nitrous  acid,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  i 
tort,  and  a  receiver  being  adapted,  apply  i\ 
gentle  heat  until  the  reddcft  part  fhall  have  pi 
over,  and  the  acid  which  remains  in  the  ft 
Ihall  have  become  nitric,^'  By  the  heat,  ihi 
trous  gas  is  the  nitrous  acid»  which  gives  il 
yellow  colour,  and  the  fuming  quality  is  expel 
and  condeuAis  ia  the  reccivei",  with  a  liitic  a 
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The  nitric  acid  remains  colourlefs.    Thtir  medi- 
dcaJ  powers  are  equal. 

?:j. "  S^Hritiu  tutberis  mtrofi.  Spirit  of  nitrous 
liLcr.— "  Take  of  alkohol,  3  lb. ;  nitrous  acid,  i 
%  ?o\ii  the  alkohol  into  a  large  phial,  placed  in 
I  xtM  full  oi  cold  water,  and  add  the  add  gra-* 
N'r,  ^ith  conftant  agitation.  Clofe  the  phial 
l^tlf,  and  fet  it  aftdc  for  7  days  in  a  cool  place  ; 
Ifen  dillil  tJie  liquor  with  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
fer, into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  ibow, 
Vloog  as  any  fpirit  comes  over." 

J14.  **  This  anfvrers  perhaps  all  the  purpofes 
•iiidi  could  be  derired  from  pure  nitrous  ether, 
fliidi  ii  very  dangerous  in  the  preparation. 
J15.  **  The  theory  of  the  adion  of  acids  on  al- 
M  aod  of  the  formation  of  ethers,  is,  notwith- 
modem  refcarches,  obfcure ;  and  that  of 
\  ether  is  very  imperfcdly  elucidated.  It  is 
'~ed,  however,  that  during  its  produdion, 
of  oxalic  and  acetous  aads  are  formed  ; 
Ibeaperimcnts  of  Bayen  have  clearly  proved, 
Ttry  confiderabic  portion  of  the  nitric  acid 
ipofcd  or  combined  in  fuch  a  manner  with 
oi  the  alkohol,  that  it  is  no  longer  cap- 
iiturating  an  alkalL  Perhaps  it  may  be  in- 
that  the  acid,  bv  parting  with  oxygen  to 
fdemenU  of  the  alkonol,  cauies  the  formation 
osalic  and  acetous  acids,  and  that  the  re- 
elements  of  the  alkohol  unite  to  form  the 
It  appears  to  contain  more  carbon  than 

ether. 
"  The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  contains  a 
of  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  a 
illaiion,  with  magnefia  or  potafh.  It  is 
^  acidulous^  very  volatile  and  inflammable, 
in  alkohol  and  water.  It  is  employed  as 
and  diuretic,  fbmetimes  as  an  anti- 
K.  lis  dofc  is  from  30  to  50  drops. 
Acidftm  fiipburicum  diitwn.  Diluted 
acid,  or  diluted  vitriolic  acid. — "  Take 
.ihuTic  acid,  one  part ;  water,  7  parts  Cin 
ioalon  Pharmacopceia  8  parts).  Mix  them." 
'^unc  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  fulphur 
'  With  from  one  eighth  to  one  tenth  of  nit  rat 
' ,  in  large  leaden  chambers.  By  the  oxy- 
of  the  fulphur^  the  acid  is  formed,  and 
by  water  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
This  liquor,  when  fuHiciently  aciiUi* 
i»  concentrated  by  boiling  in  glalJj  retort??, 
la  add  obtained  thick  and  un(fhiousin  itsap- 
colourleCs  and  tranfparcnt,  having  a 
gravity  of  1850. 

"Sulphuric  acid  thus  prepared  is  never 
pure-     It  contains  a  quantity  of  fiilphat 
ih,  a:id  fomctimes  a  fmall  portion  of  ful- 
^s^lcad.    From  thefe  it  is  in  a  great  mcalure 
by  dilution  with  water,  the  diluted  acid 
ioaipable  of  holding  ^em  dilTolved.    Its 
ii  aitb  more  manageable  than  that  of  the  con- 
d  acid.    As  an  allringent  it  is  taken  to  the 
of  30  drops. 
'^  **  AcUu-n  fulpburicum  aromaticum.     htO" 
fulpburic  acid.—**  Take  of  alkohol,  a  lb. ; 
ivic  acid,  6  oz.    Drop  the  acid  gradually 
tile  alkohoL     Digeft  the  mixture  with  a  very 
heat  in  a  clofe  velTel  for  three  daye,*  then 
^  bark  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 


r^^er^  OQc  ouocc    Digeft  agaio^  in  a  cloie 
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veiTcl  for  fix  days;   then  ftrain  through  paper 
placed  in  a  glafs  funnel."    Doze  30  drops. 

330.  ^^  JEtbtrfulphurlcus*  Sulphuric  ether,  for-* 
merly  vitriolic  aether.—**  Take  of  iiilphuric  acid» 
alkohol,  of  each  33  oz.  Pour  the  alkohol  into  a 
glafs  retort,  capable  of  bearing  a  fudden  heat. 
Then  pour  on  the  acid  in  an  unintenupted  dream. 
Mix  them  gradually  by  frequent  and  gentle  agita- 
tion ;  then  immediately  diftil  from  a  fand-bath, 
previou^y  heated  for  this  purpofe,  into  a  receiver 
kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow.  But  regulate  the 
heat  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  liquor  may  be 
made  to  boil  as  foon  as  podible,  and  continue  to 
boil  until  16  oz.  have  diAilled  over ;  then  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fand.  To  the  diftillcd  liquor 
add  two  drachms  of  potafti,  then  diftil  again  from 
a  high-necked  retort,  with  a  very  gentle  keat,  in- 
to a  receiver  kept  cool,  until  10  oz.  have  pa  fled 
over.  If  to  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after 
the  firft  diftfllation,  16  oz.  of  alkohol  be  added,, 
and  the  dilUllation  repeated,  ether  will  again  be 
produced.    And  this  maybe  often  repealed." 

331.  **  In  die  formation  of  fulphuric  ether,  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  the  alkohol  fuffers  dc- 
compoAtion ;  a  portion  of  its  carbon  is  feparated 
in  a  fenfible  form,  and  renders  the  refiduai  liquor 
thick  and  dark  coloured  ;  a  quantity  of  water  is 
formed,  and  the  remaining  elements  of  the  alko- 
hol unite  to  form  the  ether.  Ether  differs  from 
alkohol  in  containing  lefs  carbon,  or  rather  more 
hydrogen ;  and  this  difference  is  cftabliftied^  not 
only  by  the  faAs  with  regard  to  its  formation,  but 
likewife  by  the  comparative  produ<fts  of  their  com- 
buftion. 

33  a.  **  With  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  ful- 
phuric acid,  Iw  which  th«ie  changes  are  effedcd 
m  the  Gompofition  of  the  alkohol,  two  opinions 
are  at  prtfent  maintained  by  chc mifts.  According 
to  the  older  do«5trine,  part  of  the  fulphuric  acid 
is  d<:compofed;  its  oxygen  combines  with  a  por* 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  of  ^he  alkohol,  and  forms 
water ;  the  balance  of  attra<flion3  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  alkohol  being  broken,  carbon  is  de- 
pofited,  and  ether  formed  from  a  new  combina- 
tion of  thefe  remaining  elements, 

III'  "  FouRCROYand  Vauqut^lin  have  denicil 
that  any  decompofition  of  the  acid  isneceHary  f<ir 
the  foi-mati»n  of  ether.  They  fuppofe  that  itadls 
foiely  by  a  dilpoliug  aflfinity  caufin^'  part  of  the 
oxygen  and  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol 
to  enter  into  a  binary  combination  to  form  water  ; 
whence  refults  the  exertion  of  new  affinities,  by 
which  carbon  is  feparated,  and  ether  formed.  The 
experiments  from  wnich  this  latter  opinion  Ha* 
been  deduced,  are  not  unexceptionable  ;  and  the 
fa<^t3,  that  no  acid  which  does  not  pail  with  oxy- 
gen can  form  etlur,  whi!e  acids,  which  part  witli 
that  principle  readily,  form  it  with  facility,  fa- 
vour the  fuppolitiun  that  the  fulphuric  acid  occa- 
fions  the  formation  of  ether,  by  yielding  part  of 
its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol. 

3.M'  "  The  principle,  in  condu«5ting  this  pro- 
cefs,  is  to  ftop  it  at  the  proper  period ;  that  is, 
when  the  formation  of  ctiicr  ceafcs,  and  fulphu- 
rous  acid  begins  to  be  difcngaged.  This  is  btltf 
known  by  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  obfcnr^d 
with  white  fumes :  when  thefe  appear,  the  fire 
mult  be  iiiuntiiately  lo^jcred  or  removed,  ?<^  o. 

thei'. 
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fterwife  the  liquor  in  the  retort  would  fwell  up 
4nd  pafe  over  into  the  receiver.  The  etiicr  obtain- 
ed by  the  firft  diftillation  is  impure.  It  is  diluted 
with  water  and  alkohol,  and  impregnated  gene- 
tally  with  fulphurous  acid.  It  is  reiitified  by  dif- 
tilling  it  a  ad  time  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  potafti,  which  attrads  the  fulphu- 
rous acid ;  or,  what  fucceeds  better^  with  the  ad- 
dition of  black  oxyd  of  manganeft,  which  con- 
verts that  acid  into  fulphuric. 

335.  "  Ether,  properly  prepared,  has  a  pene- 
trating diftufive  odour,  and  a  very  pungent  tafte. 
it  is  highly  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at  the 
contmon  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  It  13 
foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  combines  with 
alkohol  in  every  proportion.  It  is  narcotic  and 
antiipalmodic.    Its  dofe  is  half  a  drachm. 

336.  ^^  ^ther  fi'lpburicus  cum  alcohole.  Sulphu- 
ric ether  with  alkohol,  formerly  named  fpirit  of 
vitriolic  xther. — ^The  London  college  order  a  com- 
pound fpirit  of  vitriolic  asther  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  «  lb-  of  unreal! fied  ether  with  3  drachms  of 
oil  of  wine.  "  Take  of  fulphuric  ether,  one  part ; 
alkohoU  two  parts.    Mix  them." 

337.  "  J^thfr  fulphuricui  cum  alcoboU  aromatictu. 
Aromatic  fulphuric  ether  with  alkohol.— This  is 
made  from  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  compound  tim^ure  of  cinnamon, 
finlefs  that  fulphuric  ether  with  alkohol  is  uled  in 
place  of  diluted  alkohol. 

338.  **  Corbonas  ammoniae  :  oVtm  ammontaprae- 
parata,  Carbonat  of  ammonia. — **  Take  of  muriat 
of  ammonia,  i  lb.  carbonat  of  lijne,  commonly 
called  chalk,  dried  alb.  Each  being  ftparately 
reduced  to  powder,  mix  them  and  fublime  from 
1  retort  into  a  receiver  kept  cold." 

3^9,  This  is  an  example  of  double  eledlive  at- 
tra^ion.  The  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriat  of  am- 
monia combines  with  the  lime  of  the  carbonat  of 
lime  ;and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  unites  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  former.  The  carbonat  of 
ammonb  which  is  formed  is  fublimed  and  obtain- 
ed In  a  cryftalline  cake.  Jt  is  ufcd  as  a  ftimulant 
to  the  noftniB  in  fainting,  and  as  a  ftimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  taken  hitcrnally  in  a  dofe  of  from  5 
to  15  grains. 

340.  **  Aqua  carbonoth  ammoniae;  o/im  aquaam^ 
fnojiiae.  Water  of  carbonat  of  ammonia. — "  Take 
of  muriat  of  ammonia,  carbonat  of  potafh,  of 
each  16  o/. ;  water,  2  lb.  To  the  falts,  mixed  and 
put  into  a  glafs  retort,  add  the  water*  then  diftil 
from  a  fand-bath  with  a  fire  gradually  railed,  to 
drynefs." 

341.  "  Liquor  'voIntWsi/ff/,  ft  oleum  com't  errui. 
Volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of  hartlhom.  Pharm. 
Lond. — "  Take  of  hartlhorn,  10  lb.  Diftil,  increaf- 
ing  the  fire  gradually.  A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil,  come  over.  The  oil  and  the  fait  being  fcpa- 
rated,  dilttl  the  liquor  three  times.  To  the  fait 
add  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fub- 
lime three  times,  or  imtil  it  become  white.  The 
fime  voiaiile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  of  the  parts  of  animals  except  fat.** 

342.  **  Though  this  at  one  time  was  fuppoftd  to 
be  polVcfi'ed  of  fome  peculiar  virtues,  it  is  now 
iuft'y  reic(Hed  from  pra^ice;  and  the  carbonat  of 
ammonii,  obtai  ed  pure  by  the  preceding  pro- 
celVec,  is  preferred. 
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34.^  **  ylqua  ammoniac  :  oHm  aqua  amrpiom 
caujlicae.  Water  of  ammonia.—"  Take  of  murii 
oi  ammonia,  16  oz. ;  lime,  frcih  pitpartd,  2  lb, 
water,  6  lb.  To  one  pound  of  water  in  an  iroi 
or  earthen  veflel,  add  the  lime  broken  down,  art 
aloie  the  veflel  for  24  hours,  until  the  lime  fall  i^ 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  put  into  a  retort,  " 
tliis  add  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  difiolvtd  in  5 
of  wat^r,  and,  Ihutting  the  moutli  of  the  rel 
mix  thern  by  agitation.  Laftly,  dillil  with  a  iti 
fo  moderate,  that  the  operator  can  calily  apjJ 
his  hand  to  the  retort,  into  a  receiver  kept  cull 
until  ad  oz.  have  diitilled  over*  In  this  diftill 
tion  the  vcfleU  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  to  confl 
effe(5tually  the  penetrating  vapours."  1 

344.  "  The  folution  haa  a  ftrong  pungent  (« 
a  very  acrimonious  tafte,  and  inflames  the  I 
It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  powoful  ftimulantl 
diaphoretic  %  internally,  in  a  dofe  of  acdropi}* 
temally,  as  a  ftimulant  and  rubefadent.*  ' 

345*  "  Alcohol  ammortiatumy  Jhe/pftHtu  M 
niae,  Ammoniated  alkohol.^—"  Take  of  diluiel 
kohol,  4  lb. }  rnuhat  of  ammonia,  4  oz.  ;^  e^ 
of  potalh,  6  oz.  Mix,  and  draw  off  by  difil 
tion  with  a  gentle  fire,  9  lb."  This  ha<  the  p 
gent  ammoniacal  fmelt.  It  is  ufcd  principal! 
the  rnenftruum  of  fome  vegetables,  with  uhichl 
monia  coincides  in  medicinal  operatioD. 

346.  **  Alcohol  ammoniatum  arommticWy  \ 
fpirituj  ammoniae  aromaticm.     Aromatic  anud 

ated  alkohol.—"  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  U 
volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a  k 
volatile  oil  of  lemon,  x  dr.  Mix  £[>  as  to  tliil 
the  oils."  In  the  London  Pharmacopaia,  oi 
cloves  is  ordered  in  place  nf  oil  of  rofemary.  1 
dofe  is  15  to  30  drops." 

347.  "  Alcohol  ammoniatum  JbetidtPfit  Jhe 
tut  ammoniae  foeti^iis.  Foetid  ammoniated 
hoi. — "  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  8  oz.alt; 
gum-refin,  half  an  ounce.  Let  them  digi 
clofe  vcliel  for  12  hours;  then  diftil  8oz. 
heat  of  a  water-bath."  In  byfteria  the  dofc 
drops. 

348.  **  Spirit  us  ammoniae  fuecmatu^ 
Lond.    Succi  natcd  fpirit  of  am  monia.—'*  Ti 
alkohol,  one  ounce ;  water  of  pure  ammi 
oz.  5  rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcniple; 
20  gr.    Digeft  the  foap  and  the  oil  of 
the  alkohol,  untile  they  are  diifolved.    Then 
the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  by 
tion."    This  is  an  impcrfe^  fonnuia  for  the 
paiation  of  Eau  <ie  Luces 

349.  "  Carbonas  potajjae*  Curbonat  of 
— "  Let  impure  carbonat  of  potaih,  (which  in 
lifh  is  named  pearl^jhejt)  be  put  into  a  cr 
ajHi  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oily  ini] 
ties,  if  an/  are  pi-cfent,  may  be  burnt  out; 
rubbing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
them  thoroughly  by  agiution.  The  liqaoTr 
ter  the  impurities  have  fubfided,  being  pour< 
into  a  clean  iron  pot,  is  to  be  boiled  to  di 
ftirring  the  fait  conftantly  towards  the  end  of  I 
b  iling,  that  it  may  not  adhere  to  the  ytSkV^ 

350.  "  The  Pearl-Ashes  of  coroxnefcear 
tained  by  the  incineration  of  the  wood  of  land 
getablcs.    They  confift  of  fub-carbonat  of 
with  fulphat  and  muriat  of  potafh,  filidM)u» 
and  mctaUic  matter  from  which  they  are 
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foi  hj  this  proccfe.    The  fait  is  a  fub-carbonat 
p/putaflj.  It  is  in  white  grains  and  is  dtliquefcent. 
351.  "  Carhwuu poiajfae  punjjimusj  oUm  Jal  tar* 
Uru  Pure  carbonat  of  potalli,  formerly  (alt  of 
ti/tar.-"  Take  of  impure  fupcr-tartritc  or  potafb, 
»v  quantity.    Having  wrapped  it  up  in  moift  bi- 
us  paper,  or  puf  it  into  a  crucible,  burn  it 
a  black  raaf?,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals, 
ing  rc<)uccd  it  to  powder,  fulycd  it  to  a  mo^ 
heat,  in  an  open  crucible,  until  it  become 
!,  or  at  leaft  of  an  afh-grey  colour,  care  be- 
taken that  it  do  not  melt.    Then  diflblve  it  in 
water,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  linen,  and 
itc  it  in  a  clean  iron  velFel,  (lirring  the  mat- 
conftantly  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation, 
'  an  iroo  fpoon,  that  it  m^y  not  adhere  to  the 
m  of  the  vcflcl.    A  very  white  fait  will  re^ 
k  which  isto  be  left  a  little  longer  on  the  fire, 
"  the  Mtom  of  the  vcflel  is  nearly  at  a  red 
When  cold,  it  is  to  be  kept  ip  glafe  vcflcU^ 
lopt." 
^^  The  tartargu?  aqicj  is  dccompofcd  by 
%  the  fuper-tartrite   of   potalh   to  he^t. 
iki  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  and  form  car- 
^icid,  whiph  is  attradtd  by  the  potaifh,  and 
Bbooaceous  matter  is  burnt  out.    A  iklt  is 
fci  which  is  a  fubcafbonat  of  potaOi.    Thjs 
is  iid  as  an  antacid  and  diuretic. 

•  "  4qua  potajfacy  'vulgo  lixi'vium  ca»fticttm, 
of  potalh^ — •*  Take  of  newly  prepared  lime, 

carhonat  of  potaih,  6  oz.  Put  the  lime  in- 
hijn  ijT  earthen  vclfel,  with  a8  oz.  of  wapn 
The  ebullition  being  finifhed,  immediate* 

the  lalt ;  and  the  whole  being  well  mixed, 
ll»e  rcflcJ  till  they  become  cold.  Let  the 
itttcrials,  previoufly  well  agitated,  be  pour* 
baglals  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
Ed  with  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  ori- 
^thc  funnel,  while  the  neck  of  it  is  inferred 
Bthcr  glafs  veflel,  that  the  w  ater  of  potam 
dually  drop  through  the  linen  into  the 
t»cflel.  When  it  firft  ceafes  to  drop,  pour 
|kf  fuDDel  fomc  ounces  of  water,  but  cauti- 
fo  that  it  may  fwim  above  the  matter.  The 

f  potaih  will  again  begin  to  drop.    In  this 

the  alfulion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated,  un- 
^have  filtered,  which  will  be  in  j  or  3  days. 
•ppcr  parts  ot  the  liquor  are  to  be  mixed 
tte  lower  by  agitation,  and  it  is  to  be  kept 
«ficl  wdl  ftopt." 

'  time,  having  a  ftrongcr  attradion  to 

acid,  tlian  potafh  has  attrads  that  acid 

fulKpcarbonat,  and  leaves  the  potafh  pure. 

*&d  in  medkine  as  a  lithoqtriptic  and  ant* 

*  ifygg  /up<r.carbimatu  p(^tajji^e.  lyater  of 
*»bcnat  of^  potaA.^"  Take  of  water  10  lb. 
*»t>onat  of  potalh,  one  ounce,  Diilblve, 
S*Pt^  the  folution  to  the  current  of  carbonic 

which  arife*  from  thref  ounces  of  pow- 
cifbuiiat  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  fulphuric 
*i"d  three  pounds  of  water  gradually  and 
"^y  mixed.  ^The  chemical  apparatus  in- 
^r  Nooth  is  well  adapted  to  this  prcpara- 
^,  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  folution  is 
^  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe  is  preferable. 
^Jdar"  the  air  is,  and  the  greater  the  pref- 
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fure,  the  better  will  be  the  liquor.    It  ought  tf> 
be  kept  in  vclfels  well  ftopt.'* 

356.  Pota/hy  when  ufed  as  a  lithontriptk  ir- 
ritates the  ftomacb  and  bladder  fo  much  that  \i 
cannot  be  long  continued.  But  when  thus  fuper* 
faiurated  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  plealant  and  fafe* 
It  is  taken  to  the  extent  of  i  or  a  lb.  in  the  day. 
When  properly  prepared,  it  is  pungent  and  aci* 
dulous,  and  fparkles  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 

357.  **  Carbonas  fodae^  olim  fa  I  alkalinus  Jixu^ 
/offilis  purificatus^  Carbonat  of  foda. — ^**  I'ake  of 
impure  carbonat  of  foda,  any  quantity.  Bruife  it^ 
and  boil  in  water,  until  all  the  (ah  is  dillblvcd* 
Strain  the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate 
jt  in  an  ijron  vcflel,  that  after  it  has  cooled  cryftalg 
may  form."  The  cryft^s  are  rhomboidal  and 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  ayftalliza* 
tion.  This  (alt  is  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  under  the 
form  of  a  watery  folution  fuperfaturated  with  car* 
bonic  acid. ' 

ZS^»*^  Aqua  fuper-ce^rbaruttis  fodae.  Water  of 
fuper-carbonfit  of  foda. — "  This  is  prepared  from 
JO  lb.  of  water,  and  a  oz.  of  carbonat  o'  foda,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fuper-carbonat 
of  potafh."  This  is  a)fo  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic, 
and  preferred  to  the  above  aa  more  pleafant. 

359.  *^  jiqua  acctitii  ai^mmiUiet  'vuigo  fpiritus 
Mindereri,  Water  of  acetite  of  anunonia.  — **  Take 
of  car]x>nat  of  ammonia,  any  Quantity.  Pour  on 
it  as  much  diflilled  acetous  acia  as  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  faturate  exaftly  the  ammonia."  It  is  given 
^  a  diaphoretic,  in  dividt?d  doles  of  one  ounce. 

360.  "  Acetis  potajiie.  Acetite  of  potalh.— Take 
of  pure  carbonat  of  potafh,  any  quantity.  Boil  it 
w  ith  a  gentle  heat  in  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid,  ^nd  add  more  acid  at  diflfe* 
rent  times,  untif,  on  the  watery  part  of  the  for- 
mer portion  being  nearly  diflipated  by  evaporation* 
the  acid  newly  added  excite  no  efFervefcence :  this 
will  happen  when  about  ao  parts  of  acid  have 
been  confumed.  Then  let  it  be  llowly  dried.  Let 
the  remaining  impure  felt  be  liquefied  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  for  ^  Ihort  time ;  then  diffolved  in  wa- 
t<:r,  and  drained  through  paper.  |f  the  melting 
has  been  properly  dpnc,  the  (trained  liquor  will 
be  limpid;  if  not,  of  a  brown  colour.  After* 
wards  evaporate  with  a  very  gentle  heat  this  li- 
quor, in  a  fhallqw  glafs  vcflel,  ftirring  the  lalt 
while  it  concretes,  that  it  may  more  quickly  be 
J)rpught  to  drynefs.  Laftly,  the  acetite  of  potalh 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veflel,  well  clofed,  that 
it  may  not  liquefy  by  th^  ^dtion  of  the  air." 

361.  ••  In  this  procefs  the  acetous  acid  com. 
bine*  with  tije  poulb,  difengaging  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  aceiite  of  potalh  obtained  by  the  eva- 
poration is  brownjfh.  This  (alt  was  at  one  time 
celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  a  dofe  of  one  or  two 
dfachn^s  \  but  it  has  now  nearly  fallen  into  dif- 
ufc. 

36  a.  **  pQtaJfa^  olim  eaufiieum  commune  ace^ri" 
mum.  Potafh. — **  Take  of  water  of  potafli,  any 
quantity.  Evaporate  it  in  a  covered  clean  iron 
veifel,  until,  when  the  ebullition  is  finifhed,  the 
falinc  matter  flow  fmoothly  like  oil,  which  will 
happen  before  the  veflel  is  at  a  red  heat.  Then 
pour  it  on  a  clean  iron  plate ;  cut  it  into  fmall 
xnalTes  before  it  hardens,  and  immcdiat^y  put 

them 
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them  inlfli  a  phial  well  ftopt."  Potafh  in  this 
form  is  ufed  as  a  can  (lie  ;  it  quickly  erodes  ani- 
amal  matter,  and,  mixed  with  loap,  has  been  ul'ed 
to  open  an  ulcer. 

363.  **  Potajfa  cum  cairr,  olim  eauflicum  commu' 
ne  ntitius.  Potaih  with  lime. — **  Take  of  water  of 
potafh,  any  qamtity.  Evaporate  it  to  one  third 
in  a  covered  iron  vclFel ;  then  mix  with  it  as  much 
newly  (laked  lime  as  may  be  fufficicnt  to  give  it 
the  coufiltcnce  of  a  Iblid  paftc,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  ftopt  vefiel."  As  a  cauftic,  this  is  mil- 
der than  the  former,  and  is  alfo  lefs  dcliquefccnt. 

364.  **  SJpbas  poUijJae:  olim  tarUirum  n^itr'iO' 
itiium.  Sulphat  of  potafli.— "  Take  of  fulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  fix  time«  its  weight  of  water, 
i«ny  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  large  glafs  vcflel,  and 
gradually  drop  into  it,  o^  carl^nat  of  potafh  drf- 
tolved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  as  much 
as  may  be  neccfl'ary  to  the  perfeA  faturation  of  the 
acid.  I'he  effcrvcfcence  being  over,  (train  the  li- 
quor through  paper ;  and,  after  due  exhalation, 
put  it  alide,  that  cryftals  may  form.  Sulphat  of 
potafli  mAy  alfo  be  conveniently  made,  by  dilTol- 
ving  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillaiion  of  nitrous  a- 
cid  in  warm  water,  ^nd  iktin*ating  it  M'ith  car- 
bjnat  of  potafli.'*' 

365.  "  In  the  former  of  thHe  procelTes,  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  unites  with  the  potalh  of  the  caj  bo- 
uat  of  potalh,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with 
c^ervefcencc.  In  the  lattei;,  which  is  tjic  one  ge- 
nerally followed,  the  exccfs  of  fulphuric  acid  at- 
l-iched  to  the  fulphit  of  potafh,  which  remains 
after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  isfaturated  by 
the  addition  of  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  potafh.  The 
lalt  forms  an  irregular  cryftalline  mafs;  it  has  a 
very  bitter  tafte,  and  is  fparingly  /olublc  in  water. 
its  virtues  arc  thofe  of  a  catliartic ;  its  dofe  hatf 
an  ounce. 

366.  **  Sulphas  pfffnjfae  ct^m  fidphitre^  oflm  foi 
poiych'fjhs,  Sulphat  of  potafh  with  fulphur. — 
^*  Take  of  nitrat  of  potafh  in  powder,  fublimed  ful- 
phur, equal  weights.  Throw  them  well  mixed, 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble. The  deflagration  being  finiflicd,  let  the  fait 
cool,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  plwal,  w^^U  ftopt#'* 
The  nitrat  of  potafh,  b«ting  decompofed  by  the  re4 
Iteat,  affords  oxygen  to  the  fulphur,  in  Aich  pro- 
portions as  to  convert  it  into  fulphiuic  and  ful- 
phurous  acids.  Both  acids  are  attraAcd  by  the 
potafh.  In  its  medicinal  qualities,  this  faline 
compound  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  ful- 
phat  of  potafh ;  and  it  is  foon  converted  into  it, 
by  expofure  to  the  air. 

367.  **  Tartru  potaffae^  dim  t^rtarum  foluhile, 
Tartritc  of  potafh.— "Take  of  carbonat  of  potafh, 
f  lb.  fuper-tartrite  of  pobifU,  3  lb.  or  as  much 
as  may  be  neceffary ;  boiHng  water,  15  lb.  To 
the  carbonat  of  potafh  difTolvcd  in  the  water,  add, 
by  fmall  quantities,  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potnfh 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  excites  ef- 
fcrvcfcence, which  generally  ccifes  before  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  carbonat  of  potafh  have 
been  thrown  in.  Then  drain  the  liquor,  when 
coM,  through  paper ;  and,  after  due  exhalation, 
put  it  afide  that  cryftals  may  form." 

368.  "  The  excefs  of  tartarous  ncid  in  the  fu- 
pertartritc  of  potafh,  isfaturated  by  the  potafh  of 
the  carbonat  of  potafli,  and  the  proper  neutraJ 
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fait  formed.  It  is  not  eafily  cryftallizcd.  In  it 
preparation,  therefore,  the  fi)!ution  ia  ufuall^  e 
vaporated  to  dryntfs.  This  fait  has  a  bitter  taftc 
it  is  very  foluble  in  water,  requiring  only  foa 
parts  of  cold  water  for  its  folulion.  A«ipui 
gative,  it  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce. 

369.  '*  Tartar  is  potaj/ae  ^tfodact  dim  'a!  ra^ 
lefifij.  Tartrite  ot  potalh  anJToda.--'*Th'sisf* 
pared  from  carbonat  of  ibda  and  fuper-tartrite  i 
potafh,  in  the  fime  manner  as  tartrite  of  pctalh; 
The  excefs  of  tartarous  acid  in  the  acidulou  n 
trite  of  potafh,  being  faturatcd  in  this  preparaij 
with  foda^  a  triple  fait  is  formed.    It  cr^flaliii 
in  rhomboida!  prifhis ;  is  foluble  in  five  parti 
water  at  60° ;  has  a  bitter  faline  tafte.   It  ii 
ployed  as  a  cathnxtic,  in  the  dofe  of  one  « 
and  is  often  preferred,  as  being  Ids  difagrt 
-than  other  faline  cathaitics. 

370.  •*  Pbcfphas  fodae,  Phofphat  of  fo 
"  Take  of  bones,  burnt  to  whitenefs  and  rd 
to  powder,  lolb. ;  fulphuric  acid,  6'b.;  1 
9  lb.  Mix  the  powder  in  an  earthen  veflrf 
the  fulpl^uric  acid ;  then  add  the  water,  and^ 
mix.  Keep  the  velTel  in  9  water-bath  for  ji 
at  the  end  of  which,  dilute  the  naattcr,  bf  a 
other  nine  pounds  of  boiliiig  water,  and 
through  a  ftron^  linen  cloth,  pouring  ove^  i 
dually,  boiling  water,  unlil  the  whole  acid  is; 
ed  out.  Put  afkle  the  ftrained  liquor,  tbl 
impurities  may  fubfidc^  from  which  poor  I 
and,  by  evaporation,  reduce  it  to  nine  p< 
To  this  liquor,  again  poured  off  from  th 
purities,  and  headed  in  an  earthen  veiTel,  ad 
bonat  of  ibda  diflfblved  in  warm  water,  mjl 
effervefcence  ceafe.  Then  drain,  and  put  it 
that  cryftals  may  form.  Thefc  being  refl 
add,  if  neceffary,  to  the  li<juor,  a  little  ca 
of  foda,  that  the  phofphonp  acid  may  be  ( 
(*tu  rated ;  and  prepare  it  by  evaporatioi 
to  form>cr)'ftals,  as  long  as  thefc  can  be  pn 
Laftly,  let  the  cryftals  be  kept  in  a  vd 
ftopt." 

371.  "  The  white  refiduum  of  burnt  boa 
fifts  chiefly  of  phofphat  of  lime.    The  fill 
acid  decompofes  it,  by  combining  with  tlk 
the  phpfphoric  acid,  which  is  difcngaged,  di 
however,   a  portion  of  undecompofed  ph 
of  lime,  forming  ^  foluble   compound, 
carbonat  of  foda  is  added  to  the  acidulous  1 
obtained  by  waJhing  the  materials,  the  fodi 
bines  with  the  free  phofphoric  acid;  the* 
phofphat  of  lime,  which' was  combined  wffl 
acid,  is  precipitated,  and  the  phofphat  (^ 
oryftallizes  on  evaporation  of  the  ftrained  B 
Its  cryftals  are  rhomboidal,  cfflorcfccnt,  A 
quire  for  folution  onlj  four  parts  oi  cold  1 
They  con  lift,  according  to  Thenard,  of  19^ 
da,  IS  of  acid,  and    66  of  water.     Its  t 
purely  faline,  \yithout  any  bittemcfs ;  it  is 
cathartic,  and,  from  beinp  lefs  naufeous  i 
t^fte  than  the  other  falts,  it  is  entitled  to 
Tcncc.    Its  dofe  is  oue  ounce. 

371.  *'^  Sulphai  f'idAe  :  olhn,  fa!  glai^^^ 
phat  of  foda;  Glntibcr's  fait.—"  Diilolvc  lh( 
lous  fait  remaining  afler  the  diftillation  of 
tie  acid,  in  water ;  and  add  to  it  dulk,  to 
the  fupci-fiuous  add.  Put  it  afide  tirtil 
pLiiUcs  have  fiibUdcd;  then,    having  |?oi 
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the  liquor,  and  drained  it  through  paper,  reduce 
it  by  craporation,  that  cryftals  may  be  fonncd.*' 
In  tht  (kcompoluion  of  muriat  of  ii>da  by  ful- 
jkimc  acid,  tu  prepare  muriatic  acid,  more  ful* 

tunc  ictd  is  ufcd  than  is  barely  fufficient ;  and 
\cc  the  ncccfliiy  of  iAturating  this  excefs  by  the 
Idinan  of  chalk  or  carbonat  of  lime.  The  neu- 
I*  fuiphat  oi  foda  cryftallizes  in  hexahedral 
Rms;  ther  are  cfflorefcent  and  foluble  in  rather 
i  than  three  parts  of  cold  water.  This  fait  has 
pt9  long  in  ufc  as  a  cathartic,  and  its  value  is  on- 
fedcned  by  its  naufeous  tafte.  Its  dofe  is  an 
iKraodabalfl 

37>  **  Sulpburetiim  Poiajfz  :  olim  Hcpar  Sulphuris. 
\iit  of  carbonat  of  potaih,  fublimed  fulphur, 
acfc  8oz.  Having  rubbed  them  together,  put 
ft  into  a  large  coated  crucible ;  and  a  cover 
J  adapted  to  jt,  apply  the  fire  to  it  cautioufly, 
*  tliey  melt.  The  crucible,  after  it  has  cool- 
hjokcn,  remove  the  fulphuret,  and  pre- 
it  in  a  phial  well  ftopt."  During  the  fufion 
'  two  Aibftances,  the  fulphur  and  potafli 
and  the  carbonic  acid  is  difengaged. 
nd  Ir  eafily  fufible,  and  is  of  a  brown 
and  inodorous.  It  is  immediately  partial- 
Ted  by  water,  and  portions  of  fuiphat 
and  fuJphurated  hydrogen  formed.  The 
which  it  has  been  propofed  to  be  given,  is 
to  to  lo  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
'  \  in  fonw  cafes  of  cancer,  to  have  increafed 
of  cicuta  as  a  palliative,  in  dofes  of 
s. 

*^  Hfdro-fulpbureium  ammoniae.      Hydro* 

of  ammonia. — "  Take  of  water  of  am- 

4  oz.    Expofe  it  in  a  chemical  apparatus 

of  gas,  which  arifes  from  fulphuret 

4  ox. ;  muriatic  acid,  8  oz.  previoufly  di* 

tb  1^  of  water.    The  fulphuret  of  iron 

I  purpofe  is  conveniently  prepared  from  3 

F  purified  iron  filings,  and  one  part  of  fub" 

"phar,  mixed  together,  and  expofed  in  a 

I  cFttdble,  to  a  moderate  heat,  until  they 

^*Thc  fulphurated  hydrogen  is  produced  Iij 

rfi  by  the  muri  »tic  acid  S/p^ng  the  iron 

ofc  part  of  the  water.    The  hydrogen 

immediately  combines  with  a  portion 

hur  prefcnt,  and  this  compound  efcap* 

*  fiate  of  gas,  is  pafled  through  the  wa* 

imonia,  with  which  it  unites,  and  forms 

rof  a  dark  green  colour,  and  very  foetid  o- 

Hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia  is  capable  if 

'  "  r  dcpreiling  the  anions  of  the  ftomach 

]  r^-Sem,  and  has  been  ufed,  principal- 

:tcs,  in  a  dofe  of  3  or  4  drops,  3  or  4 

y. 

\^  iiuriat  harrtae.    Muriat  of  barytes.— 

t  of  fulpha^  oi  barytes,  %  lb. ;  wood  char- 

I powder,  4  oz.     Roaft  the  fuiphat,  that  it 

t  the  more  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 

j»hkh  is  to  be  roixed  the  powdered  charcoal* 

r  nutter  into  a  crucible,  to  which  a  ^•o>'er 

and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong  fire  for  fix 

Put  the  matter  well  rubbed  into  6  lb.  of 

;  water,  in  a  clofed  glafs  or  earthen  vefl'el, 

'    them  by  agitation,  preventing,  as  much 

lie,  the  accefs  of  the  air.    Let  the  vtlfel 

J^  1  water  bath,  until  (be  part  hsl  diUplTCCi 
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has  fubfided ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor^  Pour  o^ 
the  refiduum  4  lb.  of  boiling  water,  which,  afte^ 
agitation  and  fubfidence^  add  to  the  ft^rmer  liquor* 
While  it  is  yet  hot,  or,  if  it  has  cooled,  after  it 
has  been  heatedi  drop  into  \t  muriatic  acid  as  Ions 
as  effcrvcfcence  is  excited.  Then  ftraio  it  and  e- 
vaporate,  that  it  may  cryftallize." 

377.  Sulphat  of  barytes  may  be  de^ompofcd  hj 
carbonat  of  potafti  by  double  affinjty,  and  pei  hapf 
this  is  the  Jcaft  troublefome  procefsj  but  whei>^ 
done  with  a  view  to  the  medicinal  application  of 
the  barytes,  it  has  been  fuppofed  defe<5Hve,  as  it 
does  not  feparate  the  metallic  fubftances  with 
which  the  native  fuiphat  is  fo  frequently  intermix* 
ed.  The  prpcefs  of  decompofing  it,  therefore, 
by  charcoal,  has  been  deemed  preferable,  'i'he 
carbonaceous  matter  attra^  the  oxygen  of  the 
fulphuric  acid :  the  fulphur  rcm«uns  united  with 
the  barytes.  This  fulphuret  of  barytes/  as  wqII  ay 
a  portion  of  hydro-fulpb»rct  formed  dirring  the? 
folution,  are  foluble  in  watery  oil  droppiog  inf 
muriatic  acid/  it  combines  with  the  baJ'ytcak\^b<r 
fulphur  is  precipitated/  and  the  fulphurated  Hy- 
drogen difengaged.  By  ftr;rining  and  cvaporalinr 
the  liquor,  the  muriat  of  bar)tcsf  is  obtained  cryl- 
tallized.  It  is  ufed  under  th:e  form  of  foiutioO|.' 
for  which  alfo  a  formula  ij  gi^cn  t 

378.  "  Solutio  muriatis  baryte*  Wutjon  of  mu* 
riat  of  barvtcs. — "  Take  of  niuriat  of  barytes,  one 
part.  Diftilled  water,  3  parts,  Diirolvc."  Th« 
laturated  folution  of  muriat  of  barytes  was  intro* 
duccd  by  Dr  Crawford,  as  a  remedy  in  icrofulpu^ 
affe^ions,  «md  has  been  regarded  a5  a  tonic  of 
confiderable  potrer.  It  is  by  no  means  inert,  and 
the  dofe  requires  to  be  regulated  with  fome  cart 
Five  drops  are  gii'en  ttyice  a-^day,  and  jpraduallr 
increafed  to  20  or  more. 

379.  "  Solutio  mwiath  caleis*  Soltitiort  of  mu- 
riat of  lime.— =•*•  Take  of  pure  carbonat  of  lime 
(namely  white  marble),  in  fmall  pieces  9  ozw;  mu^ 
riat  I  c  acid,  j6  0£. »  water,  .8  oz.  Mix  the  a<;i^. 
with  the  watery  and  add  gradually  the  pieces  of 
carbonat  of  lime.  The  efiervefceiice  bemg  finjlh- 
cd,  digeft  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  ani 
reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  drynefs.  Dilfolvc  the 
refidaum  in  its  weight  and  a  half  of  Water,  and 
ftiain."  The  muriatie  acid  combines  wfth  tha 
lime,  and  difengnges  the  carbonic  acid-  The  foJ 
lution  of  muriat  of  lime  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended as  a  tonic,  fimibr,  and  npt  inferior  to  the 
muriat  of  barytes.  The  dofe  is  from  15  to  20  gf; 
of  the  dried  fait,  or  30  drops  of  the  /atuiatcd  ii^ 
lution. 

:^8o.  "  Carbovtts  magnrjat:  p!im  Magrujia  albai 
Carbonat  of  magnefia. — "  Take  of  fuiphat  of  mag* 
nefia,  carbonat  of  magnefia,  of  each  eqiial  wci^ht«# 
Let  them  \t  dillblved  fepafatcly  in  twice  their 
weight  of  warm  water,  and  either  drained  or  o-» 
therwil'e  freed  from  impurities.  Then  mix  theni; 
and  immediately  add  S  times  their  weight  of -boil# 
ing  water.  Boil  the  liquOi-  a  little,  ftirring  it  at 
the  fame  time  j  then  allow  it  to  remain  at  reft,  un* 
til  the  heat  br  diminished  a  little,  and  ftrain  it 
through  linen,  on  which  the  carbonat  of  magne* 
fia  will  remain.  Walh  it  with  pure  water,  untH 
it  be  pcrfe<5ltly  taftelefs." 

381.  This  is  an  example  of  double  affinity,  the 
iUl^burte  aod  of  the  fuiphat  of  ma^nUia  combin* 
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ihg  with  the  pofflHi  of  the  caibonat  of  potafh. 
And  the  carbonic  acid  uniting  witli  the  ina^ncfia. 
The  boiling  water,  and  boiling  the  liquor,  are,  part- 
ly to  dilTolve  the  fulphat  of  potafh,  which  is  a  fait 
Sparingly  folublc,  and  partly  to  give  the  carbonat 
of  magnefia  a  fmoothnefs  which  it  has  not  when 
this  precaution  is  not  obfcrved.  Caibonat  of  mag- 
Iielia,  however,  is  generally  prepared  on  a  large 
fcalc  from  the  JB///^r«,.  or  liquor  remaining  after 
the  cryftallization  of  muriat  of  foda  from  f;^a- 
Water,  which  is  principally  a  folu.ion  of  muriat , 
©f  magnefia :  and  there  are  fome  niceties  of  mani- 
pulation requifUe  to  give  it  the  lightnefs  and 
finoothnefs  which  arc  valued  as  marks  of  its  good- 
Dcfs.  Caibonat  of  magnetia,  properly  prepared, 
is  itearly  inlipid ;  it  is  extremely  light,  white,  and 
imooth  to  the  touch  ;  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is 
given  as  an  antacid  in  a  dofc  from  a  fcniplc  to  a 
irachm ;  and  the  magnefia,  by  combining  with 
acid  in  the  ilomach,  forms  a  fait  which  acts  as  a 
laxative. 

382.  "  Magrujia:  oVvn  Ma^riffa  Vfta.  Magnefia. 
— '*  Let  carbonat  of  magnefia  be  cxpofed  in  a  cni- 
cible,  to  a  red  heat,  for  two  hours.  Then  pre- 
ferve  it  in  glafa  phials  well  llopt."  By  a  red  heat, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonat  is  expelled,  and 
the  pure  magnefia  remains.  It  lofcs  about  half  ite 
Weight.  A  fmaller  quantity,  therefore,  of  the 
prure  magnefia,  will  produce  the  fame  elTc^t  as  a 
larger  cf  the  carb<5nat.  Jt  is  preferred  to  the  lat- 
ter, where,  from  the  abundant  acidity  on  the  fto- 
mach,  flatulence  i  i  occafioncd  by  the  diftngage- 
ment  ot  carbonic  acid  when  the  caibonat  is  em- 
ploytd. 

Sect.  XX.    Metallica.— Metallic  Prepa- 

RAllONS. 

383.  The  foUotving  metals  are  employed  in  me- 
dical practice ;  Silver,  quick-filver,  copper,  iron, 
tin,  Uad,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arfenic.  Metals, 
in  thtir  pure  ftate,  do  not  appear  to  exert  any  ac* 
tion  <m  the  living  fyftem ;  their  combinations  only 
polfcfs  medicinal  virtues. 

-  384.  "  The  oxydation  of  metals,  and  the  com-  v 
bination  of  their  oxyds  with  acids,  arc  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  communicate  to  them  a<5livity. 
In  general  they  are  more  a^ive,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  highly  oiydatcd,  and  are  (till  more 
fo  when  combined  with  acids.  Oxygen  is  not, 
however,  to  be  regarded,  according  to  a  modcra 
hypothefisy  as  the  fource  of  their  a(^vity :  each 
metal  poffefies  powers,  which,  though  increafed 
or  diminiflied  according  to  the  degree  of  oxyda- 
tion, arc  peculiar  to  itlelf,  and  ren:iain  in  all  its 
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preparations. 

ArGENTUM. — SiLTER. 

'  385.  "  Nitras  Argentt:  olim  CauJiUum  l.unare, 
Kitrat  of  ftlvcr. — "  Take  of  the  pureft  filver,  ex- 
pended in  plates  and  cut,  4  oz. ;  diluted  nitrous 
Hcid,  8  oz. ;  diftilled  water,  4  oz-  Diflblve  the 
iilver  in  a  phial  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
the  folution  to  drynefj.  Then  put  the  mafs  into 
a  large  crucible,  which  i ,  to  be  put  on  the  fii  e, 
which  muft  be  at  firft  ^ontle,  and  gradually  in- 
creafed until  the  maf3  flow  like  oil.  Then  pour 
it  into  iron  pipes,  warmed  and  rubbed  with  grcalc. 


Laftly,  keep  it  in  a  glafs  vcfTtI  well  ftopt."  Th 
filver  in  tliis  procels  is  oxydatcd  and  diflblvedb 
the  nitrouH  acid.  By  the  fufion,  part  of  the  ao 
is  expelled,  fo  that  this  is  ratlier  ifulnutrat. 
is  a  llrong  cauftic,  and  being  ealiiy  applied,  is 
very  general  ufe. 

Antimonium.— Antimony. 

386.  "  StiJffbur^tum  anfimonii  pr^rparatum:  o£ 
Atitimon'ium  praparatum.  Prepared  antimooy^ 
"  Let  fulphuret  of  antimony  be  prq)arcd  in  t 
feme  manner  as  carbonat  of  lime."  See  }  :o. 

387.  "  Oxidum  Ant'tnioml  rum  Sulphure  fitli 
en  turn  :  ollt/t,  Fitrum  Aniimonii.  Vitrified  fd  * 
rated  ox  yd  of  antimony.—**  Strew  fulpl 
antimony,  nibbed  to  a  coarfc  po>vder  like 
on  a  fliailow  unglazed  eaKhen  vclfel,  aaU 
to  it  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  fulphuret  of  anl 
may  be  Howly  heated;  at  the  fame  time 
conftantly  the  powder,  that  it  may  not  nit^ 
lumps.  White  vapours,  fmei.ing  of  fulpbi 
arifc  from  it.  When  theft,  while  the  tarre 
of  heat  is  kept  up,  ceafe,  incrcafe  the  heat  1 
that  vapours  may  again  exhale ;  and  proce 
this  manner,  until  the  powder,  raifcd^t  lenj 
a  red  heat,  exhales  no  vapours.  This  powd 
ing  put  into  a  crucible,  is  to  be  melted 
ftrong  fire,  until  it  ailume  the  appearance  of 
glafs ;  then  pour  it  upon  a  heated  brafs  pW 

383.  "  In  the  firft  ftage  of  tliis  procefi 
greater  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  fulphuret 
timony  is  difllpated,  and  the  antimony  it  i 
fe«5tly  oxydated.  This  oxyd  is  then  yitrifi 
the  more  intenfe  heat  applied.  According 
nard,  it  contains  16  of  oxygen  in  the  100) 
is  farther  combined,  according  to  ProuA,  \ 
portion  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  ;  and,  6f 
experiments  of  Vauquelin,  it  appears  alfo 
tain  from  9  to  10  parts  in  the  100  of  I 
earth,  derived  probably  from  the  crucibles i 
it  is  prepared.  It  is  violent  and  at  the  fin 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  is  not  Hfci 
prepaiing  fome  of  the  other  antimonials. 

389.  **  Oxidum  Antimonii  Vitrificatwn  t^ 
olimy  Vitrwm  Antimonii  Ceratum,  Vitrififl 
of  antimony  with  wax.—"  Take  ot  yetiffl 
one  part ;  vitrified  fulphuratcd  oxyd  of  int 
eight  parts.  To  the  wax,  melted  in  an  iroiS 
add  the  oxyd  rubbed  to  powder,  and  Fuaft 
with  a  gentle  fire,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
ring  conftantly  with  a  fpatula  ;  then  pour 
matter,  whichj  when  it  is  cold,  rub  to  p' 
Though  once  highly  recommended  in  & 
this  may  be  regarded  as  an  obfolctc  remedy* 
dofe  was  from  5  to  15  grains, 

390.  •*  Oxidum  Antimonii  cum  Phojphate 
oiimf    PuPvis   Ant':mcniait3.      Oxyd   of  ar 
with  phofphat  of  lime. — "  Take  of  fiilpl 
antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarfc  powder,  h 
ibavingr,  of  each  equal  parts.    Mix  and,! 
them  into  a  wide  iron  pt>t,  red  hot,  and 
conftantly  until  they  are  burnt  into  a  mati 
a(h<:olour,  which  remote  from  the  fire, 
powder,  and  put  into  a  coated  cmcibkr. 
this  crucible  another  inverted,  in  the  b 
which  a  fmall   hole   is  drilled ;    apply  tl« 
which  is  to  be  gradually  raifcd  to  a  while 
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asd  kept  at  this  incrcafed  heat  for  two  hours. 
ld\j,  rub  the  matter,  when  cold^  into  a  very 
fiK  powder." 

i  ;ji. "  I'his  has  been  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
biCupicLis,  a^  atTurding^  a  preparation  hmilar  to 
L\kbrated  empirical  remedy,  Janus' t PoiifJer,** 
James's  PowotR. 

Yl^  "  Mr  Cbenevix  has  propofcd  another  me- 
of  obtaiiiioij  this  preparation.  It  confifts  in 
Um^  equal  weights  of  me  white  powder,  pre- 
dated by  tvatcr,  trom  mirriat  of  antimony,  and 
poie  phofplut  of  lime,  in  ai  much  muriatic  a- 
at  Eaay  be  ueceflary,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
rfcraic  heat,  and  pouring  this  folution  into  am- 
Ba diluted  with  diftilled  water.  The  ammonia 
.^  With  the  muriatic  acid,  and  tJie  oxyd  of 
y  and  phofphat  of  lime  aie  thrown  down 
pWtiy  mixed. 

"James's  powder  has  been  long  celebrated 
icdy  in  febrile  afic(ftions.    It  a<Ms  as  a  very 
'  evacuant,  by  fweating,  purging,  and  vo- 
lts dofc  is  5  or  6  grains,  repeated  every  6 
It  is  belter  adapted  to  fevers  of  an  inflam- 
oature  than  to  thofe  of  the  typhoid  kind. 
'^  Sttlphurttum  antimomi  prafcif>itatum    Pre- 
'  fulphurct  of  antimony. — "  Take  of  water 
4  lb.;  water,  .;  lb.;  prepared  fulphuret  of 
1 1  lb.    Boil  them  in  a  covered  iron  pot, 
l^stic  fire,  for  3  bom's,  ftirring  frequently 
iron  fpatula,  and  adding  water  as  it  may 
^.     Strain  the  hot  liquor  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  to  this  drained  hquor  add 
'  dflutcd  fulphuric  acid  as  may  be  necefla- 
tdpitatc  the  fulphurct,  which  is  to  be 
waOied  with  warm  water." 
**  From  the  analylis  of  this  compound  by 
"*  it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  68*3  ot  the 
red  oxyd  of  antimony,  (which  con- 
iSof  oxygen,  and  8a  of  antimony),  17*8 
ltd  hydrogen,  and  11  or  12  of  fulphur. 
the  fulphuret  of  antimony  with  the  pot- 
'phurel  of  potani  i«  formed,  which,  dc- 
"fr  part  of  the  water,  hydro-fulphuret  is 
^uced,  the  antimony  being  oxydated. 
"  When  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  thfe 
of  potaib  on  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  is 
and  allowed  to  cool,  it  depohtes  a  red- 
powdor,  which  has  been  known  by  the 
KeaN&s  Mineral,  and  has  been  much 
the  continent.    From  Thenard's  analylis 
to  be  a  compound  of  brown  oxyd  of  an- 
3nd  fulphurated  hydrogen,  with  a  fmall 
<*  iulphur.    The  dofc  of  the  precipitated 
^  of  antimony,  or,  as  it  fhould  rather  be 
tiJC  ajdro-fmlpburated  Oxyd  of  Antimonjy  is 

"  Oxidum  antimonii  cumfulpkure^  per  nitra" 
ff!  oltiKf  Crocus  Antimonii,  Oxyd  of  an- 
\^  fuJphur,  by  nitrat  of  poUih.— *♦  Take 
itct  of  antiinonv,  nitrat  of  potaih,  of 
J  .  *!  weights.  Triturate  them  feparately, 
[M»i»g  mixed  them  well  together,  throw 
I  «ito  a  crucible  red  hot.  The  deflagration 
lover,  feparate  the  reddilh  matter  from  the 
poruft,  iici  nab  it  to  a  powder,  which  is  to 
"qocmly  wafhed  with  warji  water,  until  it 
'^  iflftpid." 
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398.  **  During  deflagration  the  nitric* acid  of 
the  nitrat  of  potafh  is  decompofcd  ;  its  oxygen  is 
attra<^ted  by  the  fulphur  and  the  antimony.  The 
fulphurous  acid  is  diflipated  :  part  of  the  fulphu- 
ret of  antimony  efcapcs  and  unites  with  the  oxydp 
The  preparation  is  therefore  an  imperfed  oxyd  of 
antimony.  As  an  antimouial,  this  preparation  is  fo 
unceiiain  in  its  operation,  that  it  is  never  prefer!^ 
bed  ;  it  is  ufed  in  making  feme  of  the  other  prcr 
paraiions  of  this  metal. 

399.  "  Aliarias  antimonii,  Muriat  of  antimony, 
— "  Take  of  oxyd  of  antimony  with  Sulphur  by 
nitrat  of  potaih,  fulphuric  acid,  of  each  i  lb.; 
dried  muriat  of  Soda,  %  lb.  Pour  the  fulphuric  a- 
cid  into  a  retort,  adding  gradually  the  muriat  of 
foda  and  the  oxyd  of  antimony,  previoufly  mixedj 
Then  diflil  from  warm  fend.  Expofe  the  diftilled 
ma  ter  for  fomc  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deli^ 
c^uefce ;  then  pour  the  liquid  part  firom  the  impuy 
niies." 

400.  "  In  this  operation  the  muriat  of  foda  19 
decompofcd  by  the  fulphuric  acid  combining  with 
the  foda;  the  muriatic  acid  difengaged,  unites 
with  the  oxyd  of  antimony  and  i  he  cpmpound  i^ 
volatilized.  This  preparation  is  unlit  for  internal 
ufe ;  extenially  it  has  fometimcs  been  ufcd  as  a 
cauPiic.  Decompofed  by  piitafh,  it  aPbrds  au 
oxyd  which  has  been  *ifcd  in  preparing  the  tartrite 
pf  antimony.. 

401.  ^^  ^fartris  antimonii:  oUm,  Tartarus  Em^', 
turn,  Tartrite  of  aritimony.--**  Take  of  oxyd  of 
antimony  with  fulphu;  bv  nitrat  of  potalli,  three 
parts;  fuper- tartrite  of  pt»uio,  four  parts;  diftiW 
led  watL-r,  32  parts.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veflel 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  through  paper, 
and  put  afide  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  cryftals  may 
be  formed." 

40».  "  As  this  is  the  moll  important  of  the  an- 
timonial  preparations,  the  proctlfcs  for  obtaining 
it  have  been  often  varied,  principally  in  the  fclec- 
tion  of  the  oxyd  of  antimony  employed.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  an  oxyd,  not  too  cxpenfive  in  its 
preparation,  and  which  fhall  combine  with  facih- 
ty  with  the  tartarous  acid.  The  vitrified  oxyd  ia 
the  moft  unexceptionable. 

403.  "  T^irtrite  of  antimony  and  potafh  cr)*ftal- 
lizes  in  fmall  triedral  pyramids,  which  are  efflo- 
refcent.  It  is  very  fufceptible  of  decompofition, 
from  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  neutral  falts,  vegeta* 
ble  infufions  and  deceptions,  &:c.  This  prepara- 
tion, however,  is  undoubtedly  fupcrior  to  the  other 
antimonials,  in  the  certainty  of  its  operation  ;  and, 
from  its  folubility,  is  more  manageable  with  regard 
to  dofe.  It  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  a  dofe  of  from 
I  to  3  gr.  diflblved  in  water;  and,  in  fmallcr 
dofes,  as  an  expcftorant  and  diaphoi-etic, 

404.  n»u*n  tar  iritis  antimonii :  o/im,  'vimim  an* 
timtmiale.  Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.— **  Take 
of  tartrtc  of  antimony,  24  grains ;  white  wine, 
I  lb.  Mix,  fo  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may 
be  diflblved."  This  fait  is  beft  prcfe;  v^rd  in  wmc. 
It  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce  \ 
as  a  diaphoretic,  in  a  much  fmaller  dofe. 

405.  "  V^inum  antimonii  turtanftiti,  Phorm, 
Lond,  Wine  of  taitarifed  antimony. — "  T.ike  of 
tartarifed  antimony,  2  fcruolcs ;  hoillug  cliUilled 
water  by  meafare^  2  oz.SpauiHi  white  wuie  by  inea- 

S  j»  2  fifre. 
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filTCj  1 6i,  DiffWvc  the  tartarifcd  antimony  in  the 
lk>irmg  diililled  wattr,  and  add  the  wine."  It  i!«  to 
l>e  regretted,  that  preparations  fo  ftmilar  in  name 
jl8  thcfc  two  win^s,  /hould  differ  matepally 
yn  ftrength  j  this  cpnt^ining  4  grains  of  tartritc 
pf  antimony  in  the  ounce,  the  other  only  two 
grains.  The  dofi;  of  this  wine  as  an  emetici  )$ 
|Ulf  an  ounce. 

'.  406.  "  Vtnum  antimcmi,  Antimonial  ivinc. 
Pbarni,  Lend, — '*  Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  in 
|>owder,  one  ounce ;  Spanifli  white  wine,  one 
pound  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  11  days  witfi  fre- 
quent agit;)tJon,  and  drain  through  paper." 

407.  "  Ant'f^tmiufn  caleina^um.  Calcined  anti- 
tnony.  Pharm,  Lond,  White  oxyd  of  antimo- 
|iy.«-*«  Take  of  antiinonv  (fulphuret  of  antimo- 
fiy^  in  powder,  $  02.  Nitre  in  powder,  1  lb. 
Mit  themi  and  t^row  the  mi|rturc  gradually  into 
k  red  hot  crucible.  Bum  the  thatter  remaning 
after  the  deflagration  J  for  half  an  hpur,  and,  Mrhen 
*old  rub  It  to  powder  j  th^n  wifh  it  yith  diftilled 
Water.'^ 

408.  ^'  This  preparation  is  of  little  adHvity  j  it 
it^as  fuppoftr4  ^9  ^  diaphoi^tic,  and  was  given  in 
a  dofe  mwn  5  to  10  grains,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
James's  powder  J  bat  it  i^  now  feldom  employed." 

CurSLUH.— pOPFER, 

409*  'f  jifnntoniaretum  cupri ;  o/rw,  cupritm  am- 
kiouiacum*  Amrtioniurct  0^  copper.—"  Talce  of 
pure  fulph^t'of  copper,  two  parts;  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  three  parts.  f.\xh  them  thoroughly  in 
V  gUfs  niotar,  until  all  efferVefccnce  is  finifhed, 
and  they  unit*  Uniformly  into  a  yiolct-cobured 
mafs,  whjeh  being  wrapt  vri  bibulous  paper,  is  to 
be  dried|  firft  oil  a  cnalk  ftpne,'and  afterwards  with 
a  gentle  heat.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  phial 
ivell  ftopt.J*  Tfie  fulphat  of  copper  is  decompo- 
it  by  tne  carbonat  of  ^moriia ;  one  part  pf  am- 
fnonia  tombin'es  with  the  fulph uric  acid  5  another 
Vith  the  03(yd  of  copper  j  and  the  violet-coloured 
(nafs^  whicb  is  fbrmcd,  is  a  mixtuj*  of  the  two  re- 
fulting  cdmpounds. 

•  4  to.  A  compound  fomevjrhat  fimilaris  obtatrtedy 
according  to  a  formula  infert^d  in  feveral  6f  the 
foreign' iJbarmacopceias,  in  which  a  f/urated  lb. 
lution '  of  (ulph^t  of  copper  is  decompoftd  by 
ammbnlfl,  thd  ammonia  being  added  in  exceft,  fo 
as  to  rt-dinbly^  the  6xyd  of  copper ;  to  this  folu- 
tion  alkohol  lA  added,  by  which  th^  ammoniuret 
of  copper  is  precipitatM  in  iittall  cryftalsu  The 
Xi  efent  preparation  has  been  cbiefly  employed  aa 
a  remedy  In  epilepfy.  It  is  gWen  in  a  dofe  of  at 
8rft  half  a  grain  twici  i-day,  which  is  gradually 
and  flowlv  increaiird  to  two  or  three  grains,  dnd 
i^ontiniierf  for  Tome  time.  ' 

*  411.  *  Soluth  fulpbatis  rvprs  eotHpo/ltai  oUm^ 
mquit  fijptica.  Compound  fomtion  of  fulphat  of 
f  opper.-^"  'take  of  fulphat  of  copper,  fulphat  of 
ahim<  of 'tadh  3  oz. ;  watifr  %  ib.  j  fulph unc  acid 
bne  ounce  and  A  /half.  Borl  tht  fulphatgifi  ivatet> 
fhat  they  may  be  fiiltolved  J  then  to  th^  liqiiof 
irainc^  throiigh- paper  add  ^i  icid/'  This  ha$ 
petn  ippijed  topically  te  thcck  hicmorrhage;  and 
largely  diltit^d  with  water,  a«  a  wafh  in  purulent 
Ijphthalmia.  "      '     ^ 

'  lii.  Jfid  cufri  ammttiati*   Water  6f  ammooi* 
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ated  copper.  Pba^m,  Tond,—**  Take  of  fel  an 
moniac  (muriat  of  ammonia),  one  dnchm ;  fe 
water,  i  lb.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  a  copp 
veflel  until  the  ammonia  is  faturatcd  with  copper 
This  has  been  applied,  diluted  with  an  equal  ps 
of  %vater,  as  a  gentle  efchardtic,  to  rcmoTe  I'pcd 
from  the  cornea,  A  fim.ilar  preparation  hi  fc 
merly  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  PhanrwopccJ 
under  the  name  of  ylqua  aeruginu  amm^mta, 

FERaUH--"lRON. 

1x3.*^  Ftrri  Umatura  purificata.  Purified  filij 
of  irof?. — •*  Having  pbced  a  fieve  over  the  6&1 
apply  a  magnet,  that  they  ntay  be  drawn  tbra^ 
the  fi^vc  upwards."  J 

414.  "  C'*rbonai  ferri  I  ofim^  firri  n^gi,  \ 
bonat  of  iron  — **  Let  purified  filings  of  mH 
frequently  moii^ened  y^ith  water,  that  thcfj 
fell  into  a  ruft,  which  is  to  be  nibbed  lo  a 
powder.**    Sec  J  X3, 

415.  **  Carboniij  ferri  f^racripUatits.  Prd 
ted  carbonat  of  iron. — "  Take  of  fulphat  of  1 
4  oz. :  carbonat  of  Soda,  5  oz. ;  water,  fl 
Diffblve  the  fulphat  of  iron  in  the  water:  th«t 
the  carbonat  of  ibda,  previoufly  diflbl»ed  i 
much  water  as  may  be  necclfary,  and  mix  ( 
.well.  I^t  the  carbonat  of  iron,  whk:h  ispK 
tated,  be  wafhed  with  warm  water,  and  1 
wards  dried."  Carbonat  of  iron  is  a  nuldl 
not  inai^ve  preparation.  It  is  given  as  a  tol 
a  dofe  of  5  or  10  grain$.  The  formula  1 
Griffiths,  which  has  been  highly  celebrated' 
chalybeate,  is  an  extemporaneous  preparatS 
this  kind. 

416.  **  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  furificaim^ 
ferri  Jquamae  punfieatae.     Purified  black  < 
iron. — *f  Let  tne  fcales  of  iron,  gathered  at 
vils  of  the  workman,  be  purified,  by  ai 
magnet.     The  magnet  attrafts  only  the 
and  purer  fcales,  leaving  the  larger  and  h ' 

417.?*  Sutphas  ferri.    Sulphat  of  iron. 
of  purified  filingi  of  iron  6  oz. ;  fulphui 
%  oz.  {  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half.    Mix' 
and  the  efferveiccnce  being  over,  digeft  for 
time  in  a  fand-bath  :  then  ftrain  the  liquor  tl 
pa  peri  and,  after  "we  evaporation,  put  tl 
that  cryftal'i  may  fprm."    Siilpbat  of  iron  ' 
of  the  mcift  adive  preparations  of  the 
medium  dofe  is  ft-om  3  to  5  grains. 

418.  «?  Sulphas  ferri  exfceaVn,  Dried  fd 
of  iron. — "  Take  of  fulphat  of  iton,  any  am 
Heat  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  velTcl,  jw  a  g 
fire,  until  it  become  white  aiHl  perfcdly  « 

419."  Oxidum  ferri  rnhrwn.     Red  oxyd  flfj 
<»  Let  dried  fulphat  of  ironic  ci^pofedioa"* 
heat,  until  jt  is  converted  into  a  red-cok)Ui 
ter/r  •  .         . 

416.  "  TtnRwa  murtatU  ftrri,  TinAure 
riat  of  iron.—"  Ta|ce  of  the  purified  black 
df  irb'n,  in  powder,  3  o^»  \  muriatic  acid, 
10  oz.  I  Digeft  With  a  gehtle  heat,  and,  wh 
^wder  is  dlffelved,  ai^Id  as  much  alkohol  « 
there  iball  be  of  the  )vhol<^  liquor  twopouuA 
A  h41f."  This  is  a  very  a^c  prcparatioiij 
fiven  in  the  difeafes  in  which  imn  isexnpk»yd 
a  dofe  of  10  or  15  drbps. 

4ii.   "  Muritu  dmmtMig  et  ftrri:  ^^*l 
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marfitkj.  Murbt  of  ammonia  and  iron. — •*  Take 
cr  mi  oxjd  of  iron,  walhed  and  again  dried,  mu- 
ni! of  ammonia,  of  each  equal  wtfights.  Mix 
L*!cm  well  toptthcr,  and  fuhlimc."  It  is  not  ufcd. 
411.  **  Tind-ni  frri  amnion} acalis*  Pharm» 
W-"  Take  of  ammonical  iron,  four  ounces ; 
(Dpf  fpirit,  by  meafure,  one  poun^.    Digeft  and 

n\.  "  Ftrmm  tartarifitum,  Tartarifed  iron. 
ham,  loiui.^**  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  i  lb. ; 
firyftalu  of  tartar  (fuper-tarlrlte  of  pot-afh),  pow- 
lltrcd,  lib.;  diftilled  water,  i  lb.  Mix  them, 
JMexpofe  the  mixture  to  the  air  in  an  open  glafs 
m6  tor  8  (^ays ;  then  rub  the  matter,  dried  by  a 
pwl-bath,  into  a  very  fine  powder."  This  mcdi- 
mt  IS  milder  in  its  operation  than  fome  of  the  o- 
ilff  feline  preparations  of  the  metal.  Its  dofc  is 
fom  5  to  15  i' rain 8.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water. 
[  04.  **  rtnum  ftrrri.  Wine  of  iron.  Pharm. 
iW.— **  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  4  oz.;  Spanifh 
Itft  wine,  4  lb.     Diirtft  with  frequent  agitation 

umonth,  and  ftrain."     Dofc  i  or  a  dr. 

Hydrargyr  us— Quicksilver. 

Ii'.**  Hjdrargfrvj  fturtficatus*  Purifird  quickfiU 
t-^ Take  of  qtiickhivcr,  four  parte;  iron  fi- 
p,  one  part.  Rub  them  together  and  didil 
tain  iron  veflfel." 

4i6.  *•  Jtcet'u  bfdrart^yri,    Acetite  of  quickfil- 

"Take  of  purified  quicklilvtr,  3  oz. ;  dilu- 

iiirrous  acid,  4f  oz.  or  a  little  more  than  may 

WjQifite  to  diffuive  the  quickfilver;  acetite  of 

3  oz.;    boiling  water,    8  ib.     Mix   the 

irtfii?fr  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  and  to- 

rf«the  end  of  the  cffervefcence,  digeft  with  a 

i^heAt,  u»'til  tbe  quickfilver  be  entirely  dif- 

W.   Then  diirolve  the  acetite  of  potaOi  in 

Mcp  water,  and  immediately  on  this  folution, 

hot,  pour  the  other,  and  mix  them  both  by 

Pbtioo.    Ttien  put  afide,  that  cryftals  may  be 

naed.   Theft  being  placed  in  a  funnel,  wafti 

Hn with  cold  diftiiled  water;  and,  laftly,  dry 

w  with  a  very  gentle  heat.    In  preparing  the 

Bite  of  qoicklycr,  it  is  neceflTary  that  all  the  vef- 

iiBd  the  funnel  which  arc  employed  (hould  be 

"1X7.  "  As  an  antifyphilitic  remedy,  acetite  of 
tfory  is  very  mild  in  its  operation  ;  but  its  cf- 
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whole  mercury  in  the  form  of  corrofive  muriate 
than  the  one  now  adopted. 

4*9.  **  According  to  the  analyfis  of  muriat  of 
mercury  by  M.  Chenevix,  it  confifts  of  8a  of  ox- 
yd  of  mercury  (this  oxyd  being  compofed  of  85  of 
mercury  and  15  of  oxygen),  and  18  of  muriatic 
acid ;  or,  its  ultimate  conftituents  are,  quickfilver 
69*7,  oxygen,  ia*3,  and  muriatic  acid,  18.  Bf 
flow  fublimation,  it  is  obtained  cryftallized  in 
flender  prifms ;  by  a  more  hafty  fublimation,  in  a 
compact  cryftaliine  mafs.  It  is  eafily  folubie  in 
water,  requiring  ao  parts  at  60**  for  its  folution^ 
and  2  parts  at  2ia°.  It  is  likewife  foluble  in  alko« 
hoi.  Jts  tafte  is  acrid  and  metallic.  It  turns  to  a 
green  feveral  vegetable  colours;  is  decompofed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  by  a  number  of 
compound  falts,and  likewife  by  vegetable  infufions. 

430.  "  It  is  the  moft  powerful  of  the  mercurial 
preparations.  Its  dofe  cannot  fafely  exceed  the 
4th  of  a  grain,  nor  can  more  than  one  grain  be 
given  in  14  hours.  As  an  antifyphilitic  remedy  it 
has  long  been  eftablifhed  in  pra^ice,  and  it  pof- 
felTcs  fome  advantages.  It  a<5ls  fpeediiy,  and  its 
action  is  more  general  on  the  fyftem,  or  lefs  de» 
termined  to  particular  parts  ;  but  thefe  are  more 
than  counterb.ilanced  by  the  occafional  violence 
of  its  operation,  and  by  the  circumftance  which 
feems  now  admitted,  that  it  cannot  be  fo  much 
relied  on  in  tftablilhing  a  permanent  cure.  It  if 
given  in  the  form  of  folution  in  water  or  alkohol, 
the  dofe  being  increafed  from  the  6th  to  the  4tb 
of  a  grain,  night  and  morning,  and  mucilaginous 
diluents  being  freely  taken,  with  the  occafional 
ufe  of  opium.  As  the  folution  has  a  very  difa- 
greeable  tafte,  it  is  fotnetimes  made  into  pills 
with  crumb  of  bread.  In  other  difeafcs  befides 
lues  venerea,  it  is  occafionaliy  exhibited,  particu- 
larly  in  cutaneous  affcdions.  Externally,  its  fo- 
lution is  employed  as  an  efcharotic  in  chancre  and 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ;  and  a  very  dilute 
folution  of  it  has  been  ufed  as  an  injection,  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  in  obftinate  gleet. 

431.  **  Sub^muriaj  bydrargyri :  olim^  Calomelai, 
Sub-muriat  of  quickfilver. — **  Take  of  muriat  of 
quickfilver,  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  glafs  mortar, 
4  oz. ;  purified  quickfilver,  3  oz.  Rub  them  to- 
gether in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  that 
the  operator  may  be  guarded  againit  the  acrid 


Wi  arc  not  confidered  as   fulficiently  perma-    powder  which  would  otherwife  arife,  until  the 


W  to  allow  of  it  being  relied  on  in  effe^ing 
^Ki\  cure.  Its  dofe  is  a  grain,  night  and  mor- 
">?•  It  is  foluble  in  hot  water ;  not  in  cold. 
4iS.  **  Muriai  bydrargyri :  ohm,  mercuriiu fitb* 
^vnrrvjh'ps.  Muriai  of  mercury,  or  corrofive 
J^inate, — **  Take  of  purified  <ju!ckfilver,  %  Jb. ; 
■|p*mnc  acid,  two  lb.  and  a  halt ;  muriat  of  foda, 


*  natter  become  dry.  Mix  the  cold  matter  in 
r^teflcl  with  the  muritt  of  foda;  then  fu- 
'i^^it  in  a  glafs  cucurbit  with  a  heat  gradually 
^^^  Separate  the  fublimed  matter  from  the 
»ns."  "The  proccfs,  formerly  ufcd,  was,  to  mix 


quickfilver  is  extinguiflied.  Put  the  dried  pow- 
der into  an  oblong  phiaU  of  which  it  (hall  fill  on- 
ly one  3d,  and  let  it  be  fublimed  in  a  fand-bath. 
The  fublimation  being  finifhed,  and  the  phial  bro- 
ken, the  red  powder  at  the  bottom  and  the  white 
one  about  the  neck  of  it  are  equally  to  be  rtje^- 

^^    , , .-_ ,     ed  ;  the  remaining  roafs  is  to  be  again  fublimed, 

JH4lb.  Boil  the  fulphuric  acid  with  the  quick-  and  rubbed  inta  a  fine  powder,  which  is  laftly  to 
J'^'in  a  glafs  veCTel  placed  in  a  fand-bath,  until    be  walhed  with  boiling  diftilled  water." 

432.  "  In  this  procefs  an  additional  quantity  of 
quickfilver  is  brought  into  chemical  union  with 
the  conftituent  principles  of  muriat  of  mercury. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingrc  Jients  in  the  fub-mu- 

r , , , , ,_ riat  are,  muriatic  acid,  11-5,  oxyd  of  mercury, 

•o-nitrat  of  mercury,  muriat  of  foda,  and  dried  ,  88*5,  (this  oxyd  being  compofed  of  quickfilver, 
»^hat  of  iron,  aiid  expofe  the  mixture  to  a  heat^  89'3,  and  oxygen  16*7.)  So  that  the  ultimate 
Anicient  to  fnblimc  the  muriat  of  mercury:  And  conftituent  part  of  fub-muriat  of  mercury,  are, 
J">c  think,  notwithftanding  the  expcnce  of  the  quickfilver,  79,  oxygen,  9*5,  muriatic  acid,  ii'5. 
''^^otii  addi  that  it  more  certaiply  affords  the        433*  The  n^cs  \vbich  baye  be^  (;hofen  to 

diftijs« 
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diftingaiOi  thtfe  two  muriats  of  mercury,  Mr 
Murray  thinks,  arc  not  the  btft  that  nnight  have 
been  fcleded.  The  epithets  corrofiTe  and  mild 
dtfcriminate  them  more  clearly,  and,  as  fyltema- 
ttc  names,  are  preferable. 

434.  •*  This  preparation  of  mercury  differs  from 
the  former,  in  being  perfedly  infipid,  and  infolu- 
ble  in  water  or  alkohol.  By  lubiimation  it  may 
be  obtained  in  fmall  (hort  prifms,  but  it  is  ufually 
in  the  form  of  a  mafs  fome what  dudilc,  femi- 
tranfparent  and  very  heavy.  It  is  decompofcd  by 
the  alkalies  earths,  and  various  compound  falts. 

435.  "  Sub-mnrlatt  or  mild  muriat  of  mercury, 
is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  preparations  of  the  me- 
tal. As  ao  anti-venereal,  it  is  given  in  the  dufe  of 
X  grain  night  and  morning,  its  ufual  determination 
to  the  inteftines  being  prevented,  if  neceifaiy,  by 
opium.  It  is  the  preparation  which  is,  perhaps, 
moft  ufually  given  in  the  other  difeafes  in  which 
mercury  is  employed,  as  in  afftdions  of  the  liver 
or  neighbouring  organs,  in  cutaneous  difeafes, 
chronic  rheumatifm,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hy- 
drocephalus, and  febrile  affedlions,  efpecially  thofe 
of  warm  ch mates.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic 
alone,  or  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  pur- 
gatives, its  anthelmintic  power  is  juflly  celebra- 
ted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  the  other  mer- 
curials,  in  aflifting  the  operation  of  diuretics  in 
dropfy.  From  its  great  fpecific  gravity,  it  ought 
always  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  1k>1us  or  pill. 

436-  "  Sab'murias  bydrargy^i  praecipitatm*  Pre- 
cipitated fub-muriat  of  mercury. — "  Take  of  di- 
luted nitrous  acid,  purified  quickfilver,  of  each  8 
oz.;  muriat  of  foda,  4^  oz.;  Boiling  water,  8  lb. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  etfcrvefcence,  digeft 
with  a  gCDlle  heat,  ihaking  the  vcflel  frequently.  It 
is  neceflary,  however,  that  more  quickfilver  (hould 
be  mixed  with  the  acid  than  this  can  diflblve,  that 
the  folution  may  l)e  obtained  fully  faturated.  Dif- 
lblve at  the  lame  time  the  muriat  of  foda  in  the 
boiling  water:  pour  the  other  folution  on  this 
while  warm,  and  mix  them  quickly  together.  Af- 
ter the  precipitate  fubfides,  pour  off  the  faline  li- 
quor, and  walh  the  fub- muriat  of  mercury,  by 
frequently  adding  warm  water,  pouring  it  otf  af- 
ter each  time  the  precipitate  fubfides,  until  it 
come  off  taftelefs." 

437.  "  In  the  original  procefs  of  Schetle,  the 
nitrous  acid  was  direded  to  be  boiled  on  the  mer- 
cury, to  faturate  it  more  fully  with  the  metal, 
that,  by  adding  a  large  proportion  of  mercury  to 
nitrous  acid,  and  promoting  the  folution  by  heat, 
the  combination  might  be  obtained  in  which  the 
metal  is  impeifedly  oxydated.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  ca(e. 

433.  Mild  muriat  of  mercury,  prepared  in  this 
mode,  is  precifely  the  fame  in  its  chemical  com- 
{>ofition  as  when  formed  by  the  former  procefs  of 
fttblimation.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  however,  that 
it  difTera  fomewhat  in  its  operation,  and  is  more 
liable  to  produce  purging.  If  fuch  a  differenqe 
cxitt,  it  is  owing  to  the  prefcnce  of  the  fub-nitrat, 
mixed  with  the  mild  Riuriat.  If  the  latter  is  pure, 
Hs  operation  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  mu- 
riat prepared  by  fublimation,  as  it  differs  from  it 
only  in  being  in  a  much  finer  powder,  and  this  is 
fuppofed  to  ^ive  it  fome  fuperionty. 
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439«  "  Oxldum  hjdrargjrt  cinercHn.  Alh<o. 
loured  oxyd  of  quickfilver.—"  ^Take  of  puriftcii 
quickfilver,  4  parts ;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  j  part.; 
dilliUed  water,  15  parts ;  water  of  C4trbou4t  0 
ammonia,  q.  4,  Ddiblvc;  the  quickfilver  in  the  a^ 
cid.  Add  gradually  the  diftilled  water.  The 
pour  on  as  much  of  the  water  of  arbonat  o{ 
ammonia  as  maybe  fufficient  to  prccipiutcih^ 
oxyd  of  qufckfiivcr,  which  is  to  be  attcrwanll 
walhed  with  pure  water  and  dried." 

440.  '*  Aih-coloured  oxyd  of  mercury  is  tci^ 
fimilar  in  its  operation  to  the  preparations  u 
which  quickfilver  is  oxydated  by  trituration.  | 
is  given  as  an  anti-venereal  in  the  dofe  of 
grain  night  and  morning,  gtneraliy  i 
of  pill. 

441*  ^*  Oxidum  bydrargjri  rubrumperatk 
ftit'  iciim  :  oUnif  mercurius  praccipitaiui  ruber. 
oxyd  of  quickfilver  by  nitric  acid. — **  Take 
purified  quickfilver,  i  lb.;  diluted  nitrous 
16  oz.  Let  the  quickfilver  be  diffolved.  E^ 
rate  the  foluiion  with  a  gentle  fire  to  a  wb'tU 
mafs,  which,  being  reduced  to  p  awdcr,  is  10 
put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  a  thick  glafsptatebt 
put  over  its  furface.  Then  a  capital  being  a^ 
ted,  and  the  vefiel  placed  in  iiand,  apply  to 
fire  gradually  raifed,  Until  it  pafs  into  ?cry 
fmall  fcales.  This  is  too  acrid  for  internal 
and  is  principally  ufcd  exteroaily  as  ao  cfch| 
tic. 

442.  **  Suh-fuipbas  bydrargjri ^avus:  ohtn^  fl 
petbum  mtneraU*     Yellow  lub-lulphat  of  qH 
lilver. — **  Take   of  purified   quickfilver,  4  A 
fulphuric  acid,   6  oz.     Put  them  into  a  | 
cucurbit,  and   boil   in   a   (and-bath  to  c!ry^ 
The  white  matter  remaining  at  the  bottoDtof 
velfel  being  powdered,  is  to  be  thrown  into^ 
ing  water.     It  will  thus  be  converted  into  a 
low  powder,  which  muft  be  fircquently  wj 
with  warm  water." 

443-  '^  As  a  medicine,  it  is  too  violent  t 
admiuifter^d  internally.  Sometimes  it  has 
given  as  a  powerful  emetic,  in  a  dofe  of  5  gf 
in  cafes  of  fwelled  tefticle.  It  is  a  violent  crri 
and  has  been  employed  as  fuch  mixed  wilk 
mild  vegetable  powder. 

444.  •*  Suipburetum  bydrargyri  nignan:  ^ 
Jttbiopi  Mineralis,  Black  fuiphuret  of  qui^ 
vcr. — **  Take  of  purilied  quickfilver,  fubftl 
fulphur,  of  each  equal  weights.  Rub  theoM 
gethtr  in  a  glafs  mortar  with  a  glafs  peftir,  H 
the  globules  of  quickfilver  entirely  difappear.'j 
this  trituration  a  chemical  combination  appifsn 
be  cfftded  between  the  quickfilver  and  folpi 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  black  powder.  It  iij 
moft  ina^live.  perhaps,  of  the  mercurial  pi^M 
tioiis.  As  :m  anthelmintic  it  is  fometimci  n 
iu  a  dofe  of  5  or  10  gr.  according  to  the  age.J 

445.  '*  Some  additional  preparations  of  niei 
ry  have  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacop<SiM 
arc  ufed  in  pr;idice.  i 

446.  "  Hydrargyrus  ftdpburaiui  ruber,  R«H 
phurated  quickfilver.  Cinnabar. — "  Take  (A\ 
nfied  quickfilver,  40  oz. ;  fulphur,  8  oz.  Mixl 
quickfilver  with  the  melted  fulphur.  If  the  IJ 
ture  inflame,  extingiufli  it  by  covering  the  ^ 
then  reduce  it  to  powder  and  fublime,"  Thd 
ufed  medicinally,  priricipully  under  the  fort* 
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femigitioD,  to  check  the  progrcfs  of  v<:ntreal  ul- 
cers. 

447.  "  Hfdrargjrtu  cam  crtta.  Quickfilver  with 

jcyk.— *<Takc  of  puntied   quickfilver,    3  oz.; 

ifrparcd  chalk,  5  oz.    Rub  them  together  until 

Icglobulfs  dilapptAr."     This  is  very  little  ufed. 

"  Hfdrar^jrus  caUinatus.  Calcined  quick- 

Kcd  oxyd  of  quickfilver.— *•  Take  of  pu- 

lickfilvtr,  I  lb.    Expofc  the  quickfilver  in 

.ucarbit,  having  a  flat  bottom,  in  a  fand- 

t  heat  of  6oo^  until  it  concretes  into  a 

i!    Wilcr."  The  high  price  of  this  preparation 

3t3  it  from  being  employed  in  common  prac- 

It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  mofl  ac- 

fcof  the  mercurials,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one 

Ik  mufl  permanent  in  its  rfTcr^fl,  and  has  been 

ummtiuicd  in  confirmed  /ww,  where  other  pre- 

lario-ij  hare  failed.    Its  dofe  is  half  a  grain  or 

W-  "  Cafx  Mrargyri  alba.     White  calx  of 
iiUfr.— "  Take  of  muriatcd  quickfilver,  fal- 
miac  (Mur'tat  of  ammonia),  water  of  prepa- 
li,  of  each  half  a  pound.    Diflblve  firH  the 
iniac,  and  then  the  muriated  quickfiJvtr, 
water,  to  which  add  the  water  of  prc- 
kali.    Wafh  the  powder  until  it  is  tafte- 
This  preparation,  formerly  known  by  the 
X^!Sjbiteprecif>itate  o/mtrcurjt  is  ufcd  only 
rnillf  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  an  applica- 
10  tome  cutaneous  aifedtions. 

Plumbum.— Lead. 

'  Acfiis  pluiTibi  :  olim,  faccbarum  fatumi^ 
nfa  acetata.  Acetite  of  lead. — *^  Take  of 
^oxfd  of  lead,  any  quantity.    Put  it  into  a 

It,  and  pour  upon  it  twice  its  weight  of 
ltd  icetous  acid.  Let  the  mixture  ftand  on 
I  Cind  until  the  acid  become  fweet ;  then 
It  of,  and  add  a  frctb  quantity  as  often  as 
l^t  until  it  ceafe  to  acquire  fweetnefs. 
naporate  the  whole  liquor,  freed  from  im- 
»»,  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  to  the  confidence  of 
^^^1  and  put  it  afide  in  a  cool  place,  that 
ii  may  concrete,  which  are  to  be  dried  in 
»de.  Evaporate  the  remaining  liauor,  that 
Aay  be  a  new  formation  of  cryftals,  and  re- 
eraporation  until  no  more  arc  formed." 
^indpaliy  employed  externally  as  an  aftrin- 
a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia ;  an  injection 
Borrhcea ;  and  a  walh  in  fuperftcial  inflam-* 

"  Aqua  HtbarT^jri  aeetati.    Water  of  acc- 

i  Wttrge.  Pbarm.  Lond,—^  Take  of  litharge, 

40Z.;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.    Mix 

^  boil  to  6  lb.  ftirrrng  conftantiy ;  then 

the  liquor.    After  the  impurities  have 

ftniin  it."     This  preparation  has  been 

■  tfc  under  the  name  of  Goulard* j  extraS  of 

k  it  merely  a  folution  of  acetite  of  lead  in 

^th  an  exceft  of  acid,  and  muft  be  always 

^  m  ftrength.    It  ta  applied  to  the  fxme 

*a  ai  the  acetite  of  lead. 

ZiNcuM.— Zinc* 

»•  •*  Oxidym  ztttcL    Oxyd  of  uinc. — "  Let  a 

oticibie  be  placed  in  a  furnace  filled  with 

.  «»S  bcl,  fo  that  it  fhail  be  fomewhat  inclined 

*•  BKwdi ;  and,  when  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
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cible  is  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  throw  in  pieces  of 
zinc,  about  the  weight,  each  of  them,  of  one 
drachm.  The  zinc  foon  inflames,  and  is  convert- 
ed into  white  flocculi,  which  are  to  be  removed, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  furface  of  the  metal, 
with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  Jhe  combuftion  ma|r 
proceed  more  perfedly ;  and,  when  the  inflam- 
mation ceafes,  remove  the  oxyd  of  zinc  from  the 
crucible.  Another  piece  of  zinc  being  thrown  in, 
the  operation  is  to  be  renewed  and  repeated  at 
often  as  may  be  ncceflfary.  Laftly,  let  the  oxyd  of 
zinc  be  prepared  in  the  f<imc  manner  as  carbonat  of 
lime."  Thijj  is  employed  principally  as  an  anti*^ 
fpafmodic  in  epilepfy  and  chorea.  Its  dofe  it 
from  a  to  5  gr.  twice  a-day,  gradually  increafed. 

453.  "  Sulpha  J  zinci:^  olwi^  iHtriolum  album, 
Sulphat  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol. — **  Take  of  zinc> 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  3  oz. ;  fulphuric  acid,  5  oz.; 
Water,  ao  oz.  Mix  them,  and  the  effervtfcencc 
being  finiihed,  digeft  for  fome  time  on  warm 
fand.  Then  firain  the  liquor  through  paper;  and, 
after  due  exhalation,  put  it  afide  that  cryftals  may 
be  formed."  Sulphat  of  zinc  is  uftd  principally 
as  an  aftringent,  in  the  form  of  folution, — as  an 
injedlion  in  gonorrhoea,  and  a  coUyrium  in  oph- 
thalmia. 

454-  "  Solutio  fnlpbatus  zincL  Solution  of  ftil- 
phat  of  zinc. — •*  Take  of  fulphat  of  zinc,  16  gr. ; 
water^  8  oz. ;  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  16  drops, 
diflblve  the  fulphat  of  zinc  in  water ;  then  the  a^ 
cid  being  added,  (train  through  paper."  It  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia. 

455.  "  Aqua  zinci  ^triolati  cum  campbora.  Wa- 
ter of  vitriolated  zinc  with  camphor.  Pharm, 
Lond, —  •  Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce; 
camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce  by  meafure ; 
boiling  water,  by  meafure,  3  lb.  Mix  them,  and 
drain  through  paper."  This  alfo  is  ufed  as  a  lo^  ^ 
cal  application  in  ophthalmia,  diluted  with  wa- 
ter. 

456.  "  SoUttio  acetitis  zinci.  Solution  of  acetite 
of  zinc — •*  Take  of  fulphat  of  zinc,  one  drachm ; 
dtflilled  water,  xo  oz.  Diflblve  it.  Take  alfo  of 
acetite  of  lead,  four  fcruples ;  diftilled  water,  10 
oz.  Diflblve  it.  Mix  the  foluUons.  Let  the  li- 
quor remain  at  reft  a  little  j  then  ftrain  it."  Thir 
(olution  is  ufed  as  an  injedion  in  gonorrhoea ;  it 
is  more  aftringent  than  the  acetite  of  lead,  an4 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fulphat  of  zinc. 

Sect.  XXI.  Pulvere^.— Powders. 

45  7«  "This  is  the  fimpleft  form  of  compofi- 
tion  of  medicines,  the  different  articles  being 
merely  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  together. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  rcmedie6 
as  are  not  ungrateful,  and  fuch  as  are  not  liable 
to  lofe  their  virtues  by  keeping.  The  powder^ 
when  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  mixed  with  any  conve- 
nient vehicle. 

458.  "  Pulvis  aromaiicuj.  Aromatic  powder.^ 
— "  Take  of  bark  of  cinnamon,  fmaller  cardamom 
feeds,  ginger  root,  of  each  equal  parts.  Riib 
them  into  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  glafs  phial  well  ftopt."  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia the  proportion  of  cinnamon  is  larger, 
and  I  part  of  long  pepper  is  likewife  added.  It  is  u- 
fed  merely  to  give  fragrance  to  other  compofitionA. 

459.  "  Phlvh  ofari  Europact  cotnprjftits.     Com- 
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pound  powder  of  afarabacca.— "  Take  of  the 
leaves  of  afarabacca,  three  parts;  the  leaves  of 
marjoram,  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  powder."  This  is  ulcd 
as  a  mild  errhine,  and,  when  a  few  grains  are 
ibulTed,  occafions  fneezing. 

460.  "  Pulv'u  carbonatis  caleis  compqfitus  :  oiinif 
tul'vU  eretacem* — "  Take  of  prepared  carbonat  of 
lime,  4  oz. ;  bark  of  cinnamon,  one  drachm  and 
a  half;  nutmeg,  half  a  drachm.  Rub  them  to- 
gether to  powder. 

461.  '*  Pui'v'u  cretae  compqfitus.  Compound 
powder  of  chaik.  Pbarm.  Lond. — "  Take  of  pre- 
pared chalk,  half  a  pound ;  bark  of  cinnamon,  4 
oz. ;  tormentil,  gum  arabic,  of  each  3  oz. ;  long 
pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Reduce  them  feparately 
to  powder,  and  mix  them."  Thefc  powders  are 
defigned  as  antacids,  and  are  ufed  principally  in 
diarrhoea.  The  tormentil  of  the  London  Phar- 
jnacopoeia  muft  render  it  more  aftringent.  The 
dofe  of  either  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

46a.  "  Pulvis  cretae  compqfitus  cum  opio>  Com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Pbtirm. 
Loftd,'^*^  Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  8 
oz. ;  hard  purified  opium,  rubbed  to  powder,  one 
drachm  and  a  half.  JVfix  them."  The  addition 
of  opium  to  adringents  and  antacids  in  diarrhcea, 
is  a  common  pradice,  and  this  formula  affords  a 
convenient  com  portion  of  this  kind.  Its  dofe  is 
one  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm.  Two  fcruples  con- 
tain very  nearly  one  grain  of  opium. 

463.  **  Puivis  cbelarum  cancri  compofitus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  crabs  claws.  Pharm,  Lond. — 
•*  Take  of  prepared  crabs  claws,  x  lb. ;  prepared 
chalk,  prepared  red  coral,  of  each  3  oz.  Mix 
them."  Thefe  different  articles  being  merely  car- 
bonats  of  lime,  more  or  lefs  pure,  the  mixing  of 
them  together  muft  be  entirely  fnperfluous. 

464.  "  Pui'v'u  jalapae  compofitus.  Compound 
powder  of  jalap. — •*  Take  of  the  powder  of  the 
root  of  jalap,  one  part ;  fuper-tartrite  of  potafh, 
two  parts.  Rub  thtm  together  into  a  very  fine 
powder."  By  this  addition  of  the  acidulous  tar- 
tiite  of  potafh  to  jalap,  the  operation  of  the  lat- 
ter is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  lefs  irritating  and 
more  rtfrigerant.  It  is  an  excellent  cathartic,  o- 
perating  freely,  in  a  dofe  of  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

465.  "  Pulvis  ipecacuanhae  et  opii :  olim,  pulvis 
JOoverf.  Powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium. — 
**  Take  of  the  powder  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha, 
opium,  of  each  one  part ;  fuiphat  of  potaih,  8 
parts.  Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder." 
In  this  compofition  we  have  an  example  of  the 
power  which  one  medicine  has  of  modifying  the 
adion  of  another,  the  ipecacuan  rendering  the  o- 
peration  of  the  opium,  as  a  fudorific,  much  more 
certain  than  it  otherwife  would  be,  and  appear- 
ing alfo  to  diminifh  its  narcotic  effed.  This  pow- 
der 18  the  moft  certain  fudorific  we  poflTefs,  and 
as  fuch  is  eftabliftied  in  pradice.  The  medium 
dofe  is  15  grains ;  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be 
afTifted  by  the  fweating  regimen ;  and  frequently 
it  is  neceflary  to  give  additional  fmaller  doie.^  at 
intervals,  to  produce  fweat.  Its  principal  ufe  is 
in  rheumatifm. 

466.  **  Pulvis  opiatus.  Opiate  powder. — "Take 
X>f  opium>  one  part ;  prepared  carbonat  of  limei 
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nine  parts.    Rub  them  together  to  a  be  poW| 
der." 

467.  **  Pulvis  opiatus.  Opiate  powder.  PAflrsl 
Lond, — **  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  nibbd 
to  powder,  one  drachm ;  prepared  burnt  hjrtj 
horn,  9  drachma.  Mix  them."  In  thefc  powdi 
the  opium  is  merely  divided  by  the  fubftance  mi: 
ed  with  it.  Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of 
pium. 

468.  **  Pulvis  /cam  monii  compqfitus.  Compoi 
powder  of  fcammony^ — "  Take  of  fcammony, 
per-tartrite  of  potafh,  of  each  equal  parts.  ^\ 
them  together  into  a  very  fine  powder." 
purgative  operation  of  the  fcammony  is  fuppd 
to  be  rendered  milder  by  the  fuper-tartrite  oifp 
afli.    Its  dofe  is  from  10  to  10  grains. 

469.  *'  Pulvis  fcammonii  compofitus.  Comi 
powder  of  fcammony.  Pharm.  Lond. — ^**  Tj 
fcammony,  extra^  of  jalap,  of  each  1 01.;  g'a 
half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  feparately  to 
and  mix  them."  This  compofition  is  of  1 
different  nature  from  the  preceding ;  the  Ilii 
ting  operation  of  the  fcammony  not  being 
ed,  but  rather  increafed  by  the  extrad  of 
and  the  ginger.  It  is  a  flrong  cathartic.  \M( 
is  ten  grains. 

47Q.  "  Pulvis  fcammonii  compofitus  cm 
Compound  powder  of  fcammony  with  J 
Pharm.  Lond.--'*  Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drad 
extradl  of  jalap,  focotorine  aloes,  of  each  on 
and  a  half ;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Rubtbd 
parately  to  powder,  and  mix  them."  The! 
tion  of  the  aloes  cannot  alter  very  materiiUl 
operation  of  the  other  ingredients.  As  a  ftia 
ting  cathartic  it  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  froi 
to  15  grains. 

471.  "  Pulvis  fcammonii  cum  calomr/ane.  I 
der  of  fcammony  with  calomel.  Pharm,  Zj 
"  Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce;  cal 
refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drachms.  Rub 
feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them."  It 
fed  both  as  a  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.  Iti 
is  from  ten  grains  to  one  fcruple. 

47t.  "  Pulvis  fulphatis  aluminae  compofin 
lim^  Pulvis Jljfpticus,    Styptic  powder,  no*i 
pound  powder  of  fuiphat  of  argil. — "  Takci 
phat  of  argil,  four  parts ;  kino,  one  part, 
them  into  a  fine  powder"    This  has  been  nI 
times  ufed  internally  in  menorrhagia,  in  repa 
dofes  of  10  or  15  grains,  and  externally  as  a  I 
tic  to  bleeding  wounds.  J 

473.  "  Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.  Powder* 
loes  withcanella.  Pharm,  Lond.—^'  Takeoff 
torinc  aloes,  i  Ih. ;  white  canella,  3  01. 
them  feparately  to  powder;  then  mix  tW 
The  canelia  covers  the  unpleafant  flavour  of 
aloes  ;  and  this  combination  is  fometimcsttfi 
a  warm  ftimulating  cathartic.  It  is  gc« 
made  into  a  tiniJture,  by  infiifing  it  in  fpirit. 

474.  **  Pulv'u  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  Powder 
Iocs  with  guaiac.  Pharm,  Lond, — '*  Take  of  1 
torine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  ^waiac  | 
refin,oneopnce;  aromatic  powder,  half  an  o« 
Rub  the  aloes  and  guaiac  feparately  into  pow 
then  mix  them  with  the  aromatic  pow<*.cr/*  ' 
combination  is  feldom  ufed.  As  a  fhrnulatini 
pericnt,  it  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  15  or  %o\ 
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475.  "  rtu'vij  aloes  mmfirro.  Powder  of  aloes 
wif/i  irun.  Pbarm.  Lend. — **  Take  of  fDCotorine 
jiots,  oQc  ounce  aiul  a  half;  myrrh,  two  ounces ; 
iinri  extract  of  gentian,  fulph.it  of  iron,  of  each 
«hr  ounce.  Rub  them  fcparatcly  to  powder,  and 
Bi'i  ihtm."  This  conibination  affords  a  remedy 
of  conliderable  power  in  ^menorrhoea.  Jts  dofe 
I  iifrom  10  tr>  15  grains;  at  bed- time. 

476.  "  Pulx'u  ccruffat  compojitus*  Compound 
yo*dcr  of  ccrufe.  Pn4i:n.  Loud. — **  Take  of  ce- 
I  wt,  five  ounces ;  farcocoUa,  one  ounce  and  a 
Aiif;  tragacaiith,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  to- 
||rti»cr  into  a  powder."  Thii  is  ufcd  as  an  exter- 
^B4Uppiir;ition  to  fuperBciat  inflammation,  difTu- 
Ijblin  nrater,  and  fumclimes  as  a  coilynum,  or  an 
iijcv^ion  in  |?onorrh(ca. 

•  47;.  **  Pul'vis  contrarervae  compqfitus*  Com- 
IfowKl  powder  of  contrayerva.  Pharm.  Lond. — 
;*  Tike  of  contrayerva,  rubbed  to  powder,  five 
^iBoat;  compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one 
"  and  a  haif."  There  feems  little  ntceifity 
combiuing  contr;iyerva  with  carbonat  of  liine, 
hcan  add  nothing  to  its  vutucH.  The  dofc 
W  half  a  drachm,  or  two  fcruples. 
|?l.  •*  Pull,  is  myrrhae  com;*fituj»  Compound 
dcr  of  myrrh.  Pharm.  Lond. — **  Take  of 
dried  favin,  dried  lue,  Ruffian  caltor,  of 
one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a  pow- 
This  is  a  combination  of  fome  of  the 
powerful  emmenagogues.  It  may  be  given  in 
ienorrcoea  in  the  dofc  of  one  fcruple,  or  halt'  a 

AJf.  "  Pul'vu  fennae  compq/ituj.  Compound 
of  fenna.  Pharm.  Lond. — **  Take  of  fen- 
^a7iUl8  of  Tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  5  fcam- 
BTj,  haif  an  ounce;  pmgcr,  two  drachms.  Rub 
pfcimnwny  feparatcly,  the  others  together,  in- 
I  powder,  and  mix  them,"  It  may  be  ufcd  as 
^  uive,  in  a  dofe  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 


6  4I0.  "  PmIvU  tragacanthae  compojitus,  Com- 
Iwtjd  powder  of  tragacanih.  Pharm.  Lond.— 
fTakc  of  tragacanth,  rubbed  to  powder,  gum 
feic,  ftarchy  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  re- 
■ed  fugar,  three  ounces.  Kub  them  together 
p  powder."  This  combination  of  mUciUgt- 
fetofubftaoccs  may  be  employed  as  demulcents, 
W^  dofe  of  a  drachm,  or  more,  frequently  rcr 

8ICT.  XXIL     ELECTUAUIA.— ELFCTVAltlES. 

iXi.  •♦  £lictu ARIES  arc  coropofitions  of  the 
CEfitcDce  nearly  of  honey,  and  are  genefally 
**lc  by  addmg  to  afty  powder  a  fufBcient  pro- 
|«tioo  of  f)'Tup  or  mucilage.  It  is  a  forrti  adapt- 
<*ttthc  ethibition  of  fuch  mcdicined  as  arc  not 
.^ftteful  in  tafte  or  ilavour.  The  ingredients 
*t&  proportioned,  that  the  dofe  (hall  not  be 
«6tiiai\  a  tea  ipoonful,  and  not  more  than  twice 
•  thrice  that  quantity,  at  a  time. 

4t».  ^  EUQuartu^  <irorr»aticum.  Aromatic  e* 
jtduary.— •*  Take  of  aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 
'rap  Qt  orange  peel,  two  parta.  Mi:c,  beating 
U»ttttweU  together."  This  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
pfcpratioo,  ^e^ently  combined  with  othef  roc- 
wcifk^s,  or  made  the  (>a lis  of  cordial  mixtures. 

4lj.  •*  EUBva^ium  cajfiaefjiidae,  Elettunfy  of 
P^Tjtng  affia.— "  Take  of  ihc  pulp  oif  «Mi^  in 
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pods,  four  parts;  pulp  of  tamarind,*  tnatina,  of 
each  one  part;  fyrup  of  pale  rofc,  four  part#v 
Diflblvc  the  manjia  beaten  a  mortar,  with  a  gi^'J 
t!e  heat,  in  the  fyrup;  then  add  the  pulps,  and^ 
by  a  continued  h^al,  reduce  the  mocture  toaprfv« 
per  confidence."  This  is  fcarccly  ever  tffedj  ix, 
is  a  mild  laxative  in  the  dofe  of  an  ounces 

484.  "  RleSuanum  cajftae  fennae  s  clirhy  eUShtjp^ 
Hum  Urutivunf.  "Elc^ViATy  ut'  .it^unii — *'  Take  iff 
the  leaves  of  fenna,  eight  ounces  ;  coriandt;^ 
feeds,  four  ounces ;  liquorice  r'>ot,  three  ounces i 
figs,  one  pound  ;  pulp  of  tamarind,  ptlp  oi  caflia* 
puip  of  prunes,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  refined  fii- 
gar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Rub  the  fenna  with^ 
the  coriander  feeds,  and  fcparate  by  pafling  thro* 
a  fieve  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  thp 
refiduum  with  the  figs  and  the  li(^uorice,* in  four 
pounds  of  water  to  one  haif;  then  ei^prefs  and 
ftrain.  Reduce  the  ftrained  iiquor,  -by  evapora- 
tion, to  about  one  pound  and  a  half,  iefterward^ 
add  the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  Add  ^bi* 
fyrup  gradually  to  the  pulps  ;  and,  lafliy,  mix  in 
the  powder."  This  clcdtuary  is  in  very  com  moor 
ufe  as  a  mild  and  plealant  purgative,  its  dole  ig 
fix  drachms,  or  an  ounce. 

485.  ^^  E/cduarium  eatechu:  d//»7,  tonf^Bio  jar 
poiiica,  Eicduary  of  catechu. — "  Take  of  ex* 
tratt  of  catechu,  four  ounces  ;  kino,  three  oun- 
ces *  bark  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  opium,  difTufed  in  a  fttflficient  quantity  of^ 
SpaniHi  white  wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  fy- 
rup of  red  rofe,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  ho-' 
nt  y,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the  fo^ 
\\\  ingredients  to  povvder,  and,  mixing  wlththcin 
the  opium  and  fyrup,  form  ati  eieduary."  Thi» 
(3  a  combination  of  the  more  powerful  altrin- 
gents,  rendered  gratcfui  by  aromatics,  and  hav- 
ing its  tfScacy,  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  incrcaf«* 
ed  by  the  opiQin.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the  commoa 
extemporaneous  aftringent  mixture.  One  grairi 
of  opium  ii»  cuntatucd  in  rather  more  than  three' 
drachms. 

486.  ^*  EleHunrium  opiatum:  oUmi  jtUffiUirium 
tkrbaieum.  Opiate  electuary. — "  Take  of  aromaJ 
tic  powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  fnakt-root« 
rubbfd  to  a  fiiK  powder,  three  ounces-;  opiums 
dilfuiVd  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  >vhitd 
\vine,  ha^f  an  ounce  j  fyrnp  of  ginger,  one  pouud^: 
Mix,  fo  a.s  to  form  an  elc^uary."  This  has  kept 
its  place  in  the  Pharmacopppias  as  a  fubftitutcfor 
the  mithridatc  and  theriaca  Audromachi  ;•  pvepa^ 
rations  once  highly  Celib»*atcc',  but  irow  difcard< 
ed.  Each  diachiii  contains  a  gfain  and  a  haK  g£ 
opium  ;  and  rather  more  in  that  prepared  by  the 
prescription  of  tfie  London  College. 

487.  ^*  Eh^uarium  frammmm,  Ele^Juary  ^ 
Aiammony.  Pharm.  i>(»nd. — "  Take  of  fcammoJ 
uy,  rubbed  to  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  hj^lf;^ 
cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms;  oU  of  cara- 
way, half  a  drachm  ;  fyrjip  of  rofes,  7./.  Mgi^ 
the  aromaticfTj  rubbed  .logctHcr  into  a  powdciv 
with  the  fyitjp ;  then  add  the  fcaitrniony,  ^d/ 
bftly,  the  oil  of  caraway.''  This  i>  a  IkiitinlatiD^ 
cathartic ;  its  doft:  is  one  drachto* 

Sect.  XX2II.    Pn.uL«^ — PiLt5« 

488.  "  Pills  are  formed  from  a  mafs  fiiffi-* 
ckfitiy  &JL  and  ^hcfivc  to  prefcxve  \X\c  round 
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form  which  is  p'ven  to  them  ;  t-hisclueconfiftcnce 
bemg  obtained  by  addmg  to  powders  a  fxifllcitnt 
•quantity  ot  lyntp,  mucilage,  or  confcrve.  It  is  a 
form  adapted  to  thr  exljibiticn  of  fuch  medicines 
as  are  naufeou*;  in  taflc  or  flivour,  and  fueh  as  o- 
peratc  in  a  fmalldofc.  A  pill  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  grains  in  weight,  or  ii  may  be  formed 
from  a  drachm  of  the  mafs. 

489.  ''  Piiufhe  alortkae,  Aloctic  pilh.— "  Take 
of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  foap,  of  each  e- 
qual  parts.  Beat  them  with  funple  f>rup,  fo  as 
to  irake  a  mafs  fit  f%ir  forming  jriils." 

490.  ••  PiJtihe  alt>cs  ccmfoftae.  Gompoord  a- 
loeb  pills.  Phhrm.  Lond. — **  Take  <»f  focotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  extra(f\  of  gentiiin, 
half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  caraway,  two  fcruple*^ ;  fy- 
rtip  of  ginger,  q,  j.  Be^t  them  together."  Un- 
der cither  of  thcfe  fimple  foims,  aloes  is  VC17  com- 
monly exhibited  as  a  cathartic.  Two  piiU  arc  a 
medium  doCe. 

491.  "  Pi/ulae  alofi  cum  aja  foetUa,  Pilh  cf 
aloes  with  alVafoelida. — **  T  ake  of  focotorine  a- 
l6e8,  afl'afaetida,  foap,  of  each  equal  parts.  Beat 
•rhem  intd  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic." 
Thefe  pills  have  bten  given  in  dyfpepfiaand  ame- 
norrhosa,  two  or  three  being  taken  at  bedtime 
occafionally. 

492.  "  Pi/u/sf  ahfj  cum  cohcyntbid'e.  Pills  of 
aloes  with  colocynth. — *•  Take  of  focotorine  a- 
locs,  fcammony,  of  each  eij'ht  parts  ;  colocyhth, 
four  paits  ;  Anphat  of  potaJh  with  ftsiphui,  oil  of 
cloves,  of  each  one  part.  Let  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
itiony  be  reduced,  with  the  fait,  to  powder:  then 
let  the  colocynth,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
the  oil,  be  added.  Laftly,  beat  them  with  muci- 
lage cf  gum  arabic  into  a  mafs."  This  is  a  mere 
powerful  cathartic  than  the  fimnle  aloetic  pill, 
and  is  w{<:d  in  conftipation,  or  to  obviate  habitual 
coftivcnefs.     Two  pilU  are  a  common  dofe. 

493-  **  P'tlulae  aloes  cum  rryrrha.  Pills  of  aloes 
^ith  myrrh. — '^^Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  four 
parts  ;  myrrh,  two  parts  ;.  faffron,  one  part.  Beat 
them  into  a  mafs  with  fimpie  fyiup."  This  com- 
pofitiofl  has  long  been  in  life  as  a  ftimuiating 
aperient.  Two  or  three  plils  arc  taken  at  bed- 
time. 

494-  "  Pil lilac  ejfae  fbctidae  compqfitae.  Coni- 
pound  alTafcEtida  pills. — "  Take  of  aflafcetida, 
galbanum,  myrrh,  of  each  eight  parts ;  redified 
0II  of  amber,  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  mafs 
with  fimple  fyrup."  Thefe  pills  are  tiftd  in  hyf- 
tri  ia  and  amenorrhcea,  two  or  three  of  ihem  being 
t«ken  at  bed-time. 

495.  **  Piluiae  gajbani  compqfitae.  Compound 
pills  of  galbanum.  Pharm.  Lond. — **  Take  of  gaU 
banum,  opoponax,  myrrh,  fagapcnum,  of  each 
rne  ounce;  afl^foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  fyuip  of 
fifiron,  q,  s.  Beat  them  together."  Thefe  ribs 
are  fimilar  to  the  preceding  ;  are  ufed  in  the  i'amc 
cafes,  and  in  the  fame  dofe. 

49-6.  "  Piluiae  ammoniarett  cupri.  Pills  of  am- 
riioniuret  of  copper. — "  Take  of  ammoniuret  of 
copper,  fixteen  grains ;  crunnb  of  bread,  four  fcru* 
pics ;  water  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  as  much  as 
may  be  fufficicnt.  Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  which 
divide  into  3a  equal  pills."  Under  this  fcrm, 
c•:r^moniuTet  of  copper  is  given  in  epilepfy,  and 
tie  other  fpafmodic  difcafcs  in  which  it  has  bctn 
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employed .  Half  a  grain  of  it  is  ccTitaincd  m  c.ich 
pill.  f>flc  pill  is  givtn  at  firll,  mght  ard  tnomlnj) 
and  the  dofe  is  graduaJly  increaled. 

497.   "  Piluiae  hydrar^fri,     Mercwial  pill^ 
"  1  ake  of  purified  quickfiiver,  cor^lcrtt  of  rti 
n^fcs,  of  each  one  ounce;    ftarch,  two  otrKt 
Rub  the  qufckfilvir  with  the  conferve,  in  agial 
mortar,  until  the  globules  entirely  difappcar, 
dinjT,  as  there  may  be  occafion.  a  little  muck 
of  gum  arabic  ;    then  ddil  the  ftlinch,  ai'd  bt 
with  a  little  water,  into  a  maffs  uhich  ia  to 
immediately  divided  into  480  pifb."    Tliisiitl 
prtparation    of   mercury  that  is  moll  gtmiB 
cTT.plo^'ed  for  internal  ufe  ;  and,  while  it  i«.ic« 
milder  in  its  operation  than  fomeothci^,  it  i>p 
haps  capable  of  anfwcHng  every  purpofc  wh 
the  remedy  can  fcrve.    The  coirmon  dole,  gi 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  ufu^l  mercurial 
tion,  is  two  piils  at  bed-time,  and  one  iii  lhem< 
ing,  which,  m  particular  cafes  and  habits, rtqe 
to  be  increafed.     Four  or  hx  ptlis  given  ;rt  0^ 
generally  excite  ptirpirg. 

498;  "  PiliJae  opiatae:  o/im,  pilulOe  theti 
Opiate  piiis. — **  Take  of  opium,  one  part; 
tra^  of  liquorice,  irven  parts  ;  Jamaica  ptf 
two  parts.  Mix  the  opiwm  and  the  exfr?di 
rately,  loftened  with  diiulcd  atkohol,  and 
them  mto  a  pulp  ;  then  add  the  Jamaica  pf| 
rubbed  to  powder,  and,  beatJf>g  them  vdj 
duce  them  to  a  mafs."  This  affords  a  fcrrt 
der  which  the  cxhibKion  of  opium  may  bc«i 
cealed  frc,;ii  the  patient.  Two  pills  contain 
gram  of  opium.  Fn  the  formula  of  the  hM 
College,  the  aromatic  is  omitted,  and  theprt 
tion  of  opium  increafed  ;  fotbat  each  pillco* 
cue  grain. 

499.  "  Piluhe  rhch  compofitae.  Ccmpotird 
of  rhubarb.—"  Take  of  the  root  of  rhtibaib 
oiirce  ;  focotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms ;  m 
half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  peppermint,  haif  a  drt 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  f>*rup  of  ^ 
peel."  This  is  a  moderate  laxative  muA 
ployed,  efpecialiy  in  dyfpeptic  affe^ioni  tt 
viate  coftivcnefs,  and  6imuli<e  gently  ifc< 
mach  and  inteftincs.  Two  pilis  are  tail 
bed-time. 

500.  "  Piluiae /cilliticae.  Squill  pi!ls.-"1 
of  the  dried  root  ot  Iquill,  rubbed  to  a  fire  j 
der,  one  fcrupie ;  gum  ammoniac,  fmallcrCI 
mom  feeds,  in  powder,  exlra^  of  liquorirtj 
each  one  drachm.  Beat  them  with  fimple  ffl 
into  a  mafs."  Under  this  form  fqiriH  i«  oficff 
ven  as  an  expc<ftorant  w  afthma  and  chronic 
tanh.    Two  pills  arc  taken  twice  a-day. 

Sect.  XXIV.    Trochisck—Trocwes. 

501.  "  TaocHESrOr  lozenges,  confift  of  p< 
ders  bn^ught.to  a  folid  form  by  the  additiofl 
mucilage.  When  moift,  they  form  a  foftpaft 
which  fiate  they  arecuiintofmallfquancorroi 
pieces,  and  thefe  arc  hardened  By  drying.  Iti 
form  adapted  principaliy  to  fuch  medicine?  a«i 
deftgned  to  dilToive  flowly  in  the  mouth;  J 
hence  they  are  always  rendered  pleaVant  by  J 
addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  ftigar.  TbcyJ 
feldorti  adlive  remedies; 

502.  **  Trocbifci  carlonatis  cStlcis.  Troche* 
carbonat  of  lime.— "Take  of  prepared  cifbcr 
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•  f  iime,  four  ouncf« ;  gnm  arabic,  pne  ounce  ; 
rtifcieg,  one  dnchm  ;  rttineJ  fu,;:ar,  6  ounces. 
R  lb  thtfc  to  Dowdtr,  ar.d  make  it  int,o  a  maft 
uiih  A-atcr,  fit  for  forming  troches."  This  is  a 
pc^Mn:  fjfm  under  ivhicii  carbonat  of  lime  may 
be  j:  vrn  a?  aa  Aniacid.  I'Ue  L^^nilun  CoIIc^iJic, 
c  their  formula,  order  cinnamon  iqftcad  of  rvut- 

ic;.  "  TrochJJci  ^iyyrrkir.af,  L'quorlcc  troches. 
•Tic  or  extract  or  liquonte,  gum  Arabic,  of 
^:h  oik  put;  rcfiuwd  iug;ir,  two  p.irt;:.  Let 
^ir.  be  diilb.vcd  in  wainj  water,  and  (lr.'untJ. 
iTifn  evaporate  the  folution,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
pioapidi**,  wiiich  form  into  tioclies."  Thef;'^ 
ihtirdemu. cent -quality,  may  be  iifed  to  al- 
ciHJ'hini',  tn  catarrh;  but  the  fimple  extni<5t: 
i>(iijo  ice  i^»  equally  e^Vdual,  and  they  are 
cdy  cTcr  ufed. 
5:4.  "  Tt'ocbiJ'A  glycjrrlizae  cum  opio.  LiqiU)- 
Uocbcs  w.'Ji  opium. —  '  Take  of  opium,  two 
khaii ;tindL5ie  oftoki  ba^lam,  haif  an  ourtcc; 
pi'-ryruo,  ei^ht  minccs  ;  extrHt't  of  iiquoiicc, 
^Soi  with  warm  water,  gum  arahjCj  in  pow. 
of  C3ch  frvc  ounces,  pirft,  rub  the  opium 
the  tiij^aure  ;  then  add  gradually  the  ^rup 
tfiecxtta«3  ;  aftcrvrards  fprinklc  'u\  the  pow- 
ofgum  arabic  ;  and,  lartly,  dry  the  mafi,  that 
^)\t  foiinrd  into  troches,  each  weighirg  ten 
"*.**  Thele  trochee  arc  vory  effct^ual  in  rc- 
7  thf  ticklifig  cough  frequently  attending 
^b.  Hie  opium  is  the  adtive  ingredient ^ 
Others  cover  its  tafte  and  flavour,  and  render 
pOTipofttion  pleafant,  adding  at  the  fame  time 
lulccntquaiky.  One  drachm,  or  fix  troches, 
»» one  grain  of  opium.;  and  from  6  to  is 
N:  ukfu  in  14  hours. 

"  TroclAfii  ^ummqfi.  Gum  troches. — 
«ix of  gum  arabic,  four  parts;  ftarch,  one 
;  refined  fugar,  twelve  parts.  Thefe  being 
^cd,  arc  to  be  formed  into  a  nuf^,  with 
witcr,  fit  for  forming  troches."  This  com- 
Wo  is  defigned  as  a  demulcent,  but  is  not  io 
goal  ar.rbJc,  when  pure,  anlWeiing  the  (amc 
^  fqii.ii:y  well. 

'» "  Trocb'i^  ci  rift  rails  potajfae.  "  Troches  of 
of  pouih. — **  Take  of  nitrat  of  potafh.one 
rtfincd  fugar,  three  parts.  Beat  them  to 
cr,  and,  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
ihcm  into  a  mafs  proper  for  forming 
*rt"  Ufklcr  this  form,  nitrat  of  potalh  is 
ptimti  ufed  38  a  rifrigerant  in  angina  tonhlla- 
tail  to  allay  the  fcnfe  of  beat  attending  fali- 

l»B. 

9J.  '•'  Trochlfci  amyli.  Starch  troches.  Pharm. 
'"  Take  of  flarcli,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
fix  tirachms  ;  florentinc  orris,  half  an 
';  refined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub 
to  powder,  and,  with  mucilage  of  traga- 
\  ftjnn  trocbcj.  They  may  be  made  with- 
^  orri^."  Thefe  troches  may  exert  fome 
Jkcot  power  in  catarrh  ;  but  they  arc  Httlc 

"  Trothijci  magnejiae*  Magnefia  troches, 
Ix)Dd.— "  Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four 
^i  refined  fugar,  two  ounces;  ginger,  in 
"^1  oiic  fcniplc.  Rub  tliem  to;;abcr,  and, 
'^S  muciia^c  ol  gum  arabic,  form  them  into 
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troches."  This  is  a  pleafent  form  ior  giving  mag- 
uefu  as  ao  antacid. 

509.  "  Trochlfci  fuJph'ir'u.  Sulphur  troche?;.— 
Pharm.  Lond.— "  Take  of  walhed  llowers  oi  ful- 
phur,  two  ounces;  refined  fugar,  four  ounces; 
mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  q.  s.  Rub  them  toge- 
ther, and  form  troches."  This  is  an  agreeable 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  fujphur. 

Sect.  XXV.    LrxiMESTA,  Unguenta,  r/ Cr- 

RATA.— LiNMMUfTS,    OiNTMENTS,    UTld    CE- 
RATES. 

510.  "  These  are  fimiU7r  forms,  confifting  of 
un<5t pons  matters,  and  diffeiiing  merely  in  the  dt- 
gree  of  corliftence-  A  liniment  is  of  the  conlif- 
tcnce  of  thin  honey  ;  an  ointment  is  firmer ;  and 
a  cerate  iVui  harder.  Qii  or  lard  is  their  common 
bafis  ;  the  4'Je  conhftence  is  given  by  wax  or 
fpermaceti,  and  to  the  compofitioo  may  be  added' 
any  fubflauce  which  is  to  be  ^jfcd  under  thia 
form.  The  following  general  dire<5tion8  acegivefi 
in  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacopgeia  for  their  prepa- 
ration :  "  Jn  making  thefe  compofitions,  fat  ^and 
rcfinous  lub&ances  are  to  be  melted  with  a  gentle 
heat,  ftirring  them  coniiantiy,  fpruikling  in,  a^ 
the  iaau:  time,  dry  ingredients,  if  there  arc  any, 
in  fine  powder.  Until  the  mixture*  by  cooling,  bcr 
come  (lift." 

5 jr.  ^^  Linimentum  Jimplex.  Simple  linimen^ 
— **  Take  of  olive  oii,  four  parts ;  white  wax,  one 
part." 

512.  "  Unguentum  Jimplex,  Simple  ointment. — 
"  Take  of  olive  oii,  five  parts ;  white  wax,  two 
parts." 

5x3.  "  CeraUim  JlmpUx.  Simple  cerate.— 
**  Take  of  ohvc  oil,  fix  parti ;  wV.ite  wax>  three 
pirts  ;  fpermaceti,  on<  part."  Thefe  compofitiong 
differ  merely  in  confiiience.  They  are  applied 
fpread  on  linen,  as  ufual  dreifrngs  to  flight  wounds 
and  excoriations. 

5J4.  **  Ungne^tJim  adipis  fuillac.  Ointment  of 
hog's  lard*  Pharm.  Lund.—"  Take  of  prepare^ 
hogs  lard,  two  pounds  ;  rofe  water,  thrte  ounces. 
Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water  until  they  are 
ipixed  ;  then  liquefy  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  put 
it  afidc,  that  the  water  may  fubfide.  Afterwards 
pour  off  the  ointment,  ftirring  it  conftantly  until 
it  has  cooled."  This  is  fimilar  to  the  preceding, 
and  is  uied  for  the  fame  purpofes.  It  is  perhaps 
more  liable  to  become  rancid. 

515.  "  Unguentum  rtfiuofum,  Refinou»  oint- 
ment.— "Take  of  hogs  lard,  eight  parts;  white 
rcfin,  five  parts;  yeilow  wax,  two  parts."  This 
is  more  ftimulating  than  the  preceding,  and  is  u- 
fed  as  a  drefling  where  the  objeift  is  to  promote 
fuppuration. 

5^1 6.  "  Unguentum  pui'vcns  mtloei  vcjicatorii  ^ 
o/(*n,  ungitentum  epijpapuum  fortius.  Ointment  of 
the  powder  of  cantharidcs. — "  Take  of  rtfinou^ 
ointment,  7  parts ;  powder  of  cantharides,  one 
part."  This  is  the  omtmcnt  commonly  employed 
to  eftablifh  a  purulent  difcharge,  or  form  an  iflue 
in  the  part  to  which  a  blifter  has  been  applied ; 
which  it  does  from  the  acrid  and  ftimuiatmg  qua- 
lity of  the  cantharides. 

517.  **  XJngnentum  infuji  meloes  lefuatorii:  ^im^ 

wiguenV^m  cpij\ajlicum  miiius,     Ouitment  of  infu- 

T  t  %  fion. 
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pon  of  car^htridM.— >"  Take  of  cantharidcn,  white 
/c0n,  yt^llcw  wax,  of  each  one  part;  Vcnicetor- 
pentine,  hog^  lard,  of  each  two  parts;  boiling 
jirater,  four  par^ts.  Macerate  the  cantharides  in 
the  water  for  a  night,  and  ftraln  the  liquor,  pref- 
£ng  11  Arongly ;  having  add^ed  the  lard»  boil  the 
Jiijuor  til]  the  water  is  eyaporated;  then  add  the 
*'ax  aiYd  rt6n.  Thefc  being  melttd  and  removed 
from  tfic  ^TCp  »^fi  the  turpentine.'*  The  oint- 
ment, with  ^^c  powder  of  cantharides*  ibnnetimes 
Occafiv^ns  too  m.uch  pain  and  irritation,  lo  f^ch 
cafe^r  thp  ointment  from  the  ii^fufion  of  cantha- 
rides bflng  milder,  is  cmoioyed,  and  is  ftili  fiuf- 
Tacnlly  j^imuiating  to  keep  op  the  purulent  dif- 
djar^c.     '.     ■ 

5 1 8.  "  Unriiffttwn  fuh-acetiiis  eupri  ;  olim^  un- 
gUentum  aernginis.  Ointment  of  fub-acetite  of 
Copper,  or  verdigris,-^"  Take  of  refinous  oint- 
titnt,  fifteen  p.'jrts;  fjjb  acetite  of  copper,  one 
fart."  This  olWtment  is  ufcd  as  an  cfcharotic, 
Spplied  to  foul  ulcers.  It  io  general  requires  to 
pe  mijjled  with  an  idditi6nal  proportion  of  refin- 
(6ns  or  fimple  ointment. 

V  519.  '''' Unguentwn  fyy^^^^gyi  *  'vulgo^  ungperi' 
htm  c^ruleum.  Ointment  of  quidkfilver.— ^'  Take 
5bf  qufckfilver,  button  fiiet,  of  each  one  part ; 
fcogs  lard,  three  parts.  Rub  them  carcftilly  in  a 
JBiortar,  until  the  gidtbules  of  quick/ilvcr  difap- 
|>ear.  It  may  l>e  madc'^ilfo  with  a  double  pr  tri- 
jple  proijortion  of  quickfilver.'^ 

526.  ^^  JJngjtentitm  hyd'^argr^i  firtim»  Stronger 
Aintmenr  ot^uickfilvcr.  Pnarm'Lorid.— "  Takp 
-6f  purified  j^ick'fiWr,  tWo  ponnds;  prt  parcel 
fcogg  lard,  13  ounces;  prepared  tallow, /i  ounce. 
KuIj  fii-ft  ^he  quickfflver  wjlh  the  talloW  arid  a 
little  lard,  until  the  globules  difappear;  then 
tdA  the  remaining  lard,  U^  as  to  form  an  oj^t- 
^ent."  ■  ■        ■     '■      < 

^  ^ai.  **  UngHtehtu'n  bydrargyri  mitiu;.  Milder 
Ointment  of  qui'ckfilvcr.  fharm.  Lond.— "  Take 
'of  the  (Ironger  ointment  of  cjuickfilyer,  gne  part  5 
|)re-pared  hog*;  lard,  two  parts.     Mix  them.'* 

52«.  y»  Mercurial  ointmtnt  i§  the  form  under 
which  merciiry  i?  introduced  into  the'  fVftem  by 
tXlcrnal  fri6ion.  One  drachm  of  ih^jfrortg  ornf- 
fneni;  (that  crtritaibing  equal  part*  of  nicrcury 
and  lard),  is  introduced  by  friction  in  the  even- 
ing, and  frequenUy  ialfo  in  the  fnorniijg,  until  the 
iyftem  i*»  ajf<^<5ted. '  The  weaker  bintm.ents  "ought 
iiot  to  be  employed,  as  they  merely  give  unnecef- 
Jary  trDubie,  by  the  nereffity  of  ruling  in  fo 
Itvuch  lard. 

'  Si^,  "  V»g^mtum  oxiJi  hydrargyri  cinfrci*  Oint- 
ment of  grey  dxyd  of  quickfiiycr.— **  Ta(ce  of  grej" 
bxyd  of  quick filvtrr,  one  part ;  hogs  lard,  three 
j^nrts.'*  Thi?  Is  defiened  as  a  fphftitutr  for  th^ 
Itiercufial'oiTitiTjerrti  :lnd,  as  the  cjuickfilfer  is  ful- 
ly o^ydated,  it  has  been  fuppoftd  that  it  will 
|»rpvc  more  a^ivc.  ' 

'.  5  2  4'  "  Vp^ueittunf  ^ift  Mfargyri  ndri.  Pint- 
fcent'ofred  oxyd  of  ^uickfilver.— ;*  Take  of  red 
^xyd  of  ^uickfilvtt  by  nitric  acid,  biit  part ;' hoj^s 

trd,  g  parta.'*  iThis  ii,  applied  as  a  mild  efcha- 
tic  t^  remove  thit  difcafed  (Urfac^c  6f  ulcers,  and 
Is  a  ftimutent  to  promote  fdpppfatioh, 
'  $"^5'  ^'^ Vngttcfituin  daleii  BydH'argy^i  albae.  Oint- 
^ebt^W  white  calX  of  quickfilver.  Pharm.  Ldnd. 
^"  T^  <^  WbiCe  6%i^  ci  quickOlver,  oa« 
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drachm ;  ointment  of  hogs  lard,  one  ounce  anr^  ^ 
half.  Mix  them  fo  as  to  form  an  (MrUnent.' 
This  ointment  is  fometimes  uiedasanapplicatioi 
in  pfora,  and  pther  cutaneous  afJcdions. 

526.  •*  Unguent  urn  mffratij  hydrargjri  fort'm 
VuJgo,  unguetitum  ^itrtnum.  Stronger  "bintmcnt  6 
nfrrat  of  quit  kfilvtrr.—"  Take  of  purified  quid 
filver,  one  part;  nitrous  acid,  two  parts;  h(% 
lard,  twelve  parts.  Digeft  the  quickftiver  wid 
the  nitrons  aci'i,  in  a  fand-bath^  until  a  folutia 
w  obtained,  which,  while  it  is  hot,  is  tp  be  miu 
with  the  hog.s  Urd  melted  ^d  beginning  to  col 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  in  a  giaf*  nnortarJ 
as  to  form  an  ointment."  This  is  an  txctiicnti] 
plication  to  certain  cutaneous  afftdion^,  a  (ifi 
quantity  beis'g  rubbed  on  the  part. 

517.  "  lJn\ruentum  nit  rath  hydrargyri  m 
Milde^  ointment  of  nitrat  ot  quickfiiver.— **1 
is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prtctdi 
wi^b  a  triple  proportion  of  lard."^  It  i>  of  co« 
a  much  milder  application,  and  i&  dcfigrndtC 
alfo  of  a  iofter  confidence;  but,  to  obtain 
latter  convenience,  it  js  better  to  rtilude 
0rong  ointment  with  the  requititp  pioporticX 
lard. 

^a8.  "  Ungucnfum  acidi  nitrofi.  Ointmenl 
nitrous  acid.—**  Take  of  hogff  lard,  one  po« 
nitrous  acid,  fix  drachm?;.  Mix  the  acid  gri 
ally,  with  the  melted  lard,  and  beat  the  m»* 
thoroughly  while  it  coolp/'  In  tbli  prcpar? 
part  of  the  acid  is  decompofcd,  and  part  { 
combined  w!th  the  }ard.  It  is  dcfigncdasa* 
plication  Tn  cutaneous  affciftionft,  and  is  ti 
in  Its  eflre<5tR  to  the  preceding. 

529."  Vn^uftautn  oxidi  piumbi  afbi.    Ointi 
of  white  oxyd  of  lead. — "  Take  of  fiir.plc  1 
ment,  five  parts  1  oxyd  of  ki^d,  one  part," 
has  been  ufed  principally  as  an  applicati^ 
burns  and  fuperficial  inflammation. 

5.^ p.  •*  ifnguentum  acetitU  piumbi  J  yttlff, 
gufntum  faturnifium,  Omtrarient  of  acetitc  a 
*•  Take  of  timplc  ointment,  20  parts;  aceti 
lead,  one  part.**  This  ointment  is  applied* 
fanie  puc^fes  as  the  preceding,  and  is  more 
(jueutly  ufed. 

531.    "  Ctrattm   Uthargjri  aeeiati  cmp4 
Compound  cerate  of  acetated  litharge.  P8 
Lond.— "  Take  of  water  of  acetated  litharge, 
ounces  and  a  half;  ycilo^  wax,  tour  oyncci 
rive  oil,  nine  ounces  ;   camphor^  half  a  dra( 
Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil.   Ij 
the  wax  with*  the  remaining  oit,  ai^d  as  foon 
the  mixture  begins  to  become  thick,  poor  on 
dually  the  water  of  acetated  litharge  andttir 
ftantly  u  tii  the  mixture  ha^  cooled  ;  then 
wlih  it  the  camphor  rubbed  with  the  oil." 
ohumcrit,  ufually  named  Gouiard'j  Or<?fr,  cH 
little  from  the  preceding,  and  is  applied  to  ' 
ufes.  '      *  ' 

5,1 2.  "  Cerafum  earhonatis  15/wrr  impuri: 
j^nxtufn  lapi'dii  eaJatninaru.  'Cerate  of 
carhonat  of  zmc. — "  I'ake  of  Gmple  cerate, 
parts;  prepared  impure  carhonat  of  iinc, 
part.''  This  is  the  cotnmoh  htahng  cerate  aj 
^rt  to  flight' wounds,  ixcoriari6hsj  5tc.;  and 
flrefling  to  ulcers.  The  carhonat  of  xiiWr  " 
to  give  It  merely  a  ftiffef^conliflencc. 

ii3-  ^  VtigueiiiMm  oxidi  zind  impiui;  •ii** 
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fwEtMm  thtiae.  Ointment  of  tulty. — "  Take  of 
fiaplc  Iniiincnt,  five  parts  ;  prepared  impure  oxyd 
c-t  mc,  one  part."  This  has  been  ufed  princi- 
piiif  a  an  application  in  chn)  ic  ophthalmia. 

.rj4.  "  Vngftmiu^  exiJi  zrnci.  Ointment  of 
(^)d  of  zinc.—"  Take  of  hmple  liniment,  fix 
piiS  oxyd  of  zinc,  one  part."  Ointment  of 
ttfdof  zinc  h  fometimes  ufed  as  a  drcfllng  to 
ckrrs  and  foretimes  as  an  amplication  in  oph* 
t^'TiJa. 

^^  **  Vn^tmtum  pich.      Ointment  of  tar. — 

|*T.»kc  of  tar,  five  parf^ ;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.** 

|7li»  ftiTTuUting  ointment  is  fometimcs  applied 

ptuai  ulctrFy  and  has  been  alfo  ufed  with  advan- 

ll%c  ID  nmi  capitis. 

llh,  "  Vnf(utntum  fulpbwU,     Ointment  of  ful- 

•-"Take  of  hogs  lard,  four  parts  ;  fublim- 

I Sulphur,  one  part.  To  each  pound  of  thisoint- 

,  add  of  cirniti'il  oil  of  lemoa,  or  cfTcntial 

Jctlifcndef,  half  a  drachm/*  Underthis  form, 

Mx  ik  applied,  by  fri(5tion»  as  a  remedy  in 

Vn^vent^tm  eUmi  compojtium.  Compound 
ntof  elf  mi.  Pii^rm.  Lond.— "  Take  of  e- 
»ne  pound ;     comman     turpentme,     ten 
i;  prepared  fuet,  two  pounds;    olive  oil, 
ounces.    Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet,  and 
removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  it  immedi- 
iy  with  the  turpentine  aud  oil ;  then  ftrain  the 
core."    Thij*  ointment  is  moderately  (limu- 
,  fomcwhat   limilar   to  tlie   refinous  oint- 

^'^Vngutntnm  belUbor't  albi.      Ointnr.ent  of 

b  hellebore.  Pharm.  Loud. — ^**  Take  of  white 

tbore,  rubbed  to  powder,  one  ounce  ;   oint- 

lof  hojrs  lard,  four  ounce* ;    elTence  of  le- 

',  "ilf  a  fcniple.     Mix  them,  io  as  to  form  an 

toicPt."    Hedc?'.ore  is  ufed,  under  this  form, 

M  application  to  pfora.    It  is  fometimes  effec- 

>it  ad  is  icfs  diCagreeabie  thai)   the  fulphur 

Ittneni. 

/J9«  **  Vngutntwn  fambue'j.  Ointment  of  elder. 
^•^.  Und—^*'  Take  of  the  flowers  of  elder, 
^;  prepared  mutton  fuet,  3  lb. ;  olive  oil,  i  lb. 
S  the  flowers  of  tldcr  with  the  fuet  and  the 
*t  oil  untd  they  become  friable ;  then  prefs 
ItSc  fluid,  and  (train  it."  The  elder  flowers 
■i^unicate  nothing  to  the  unftuoui  matter, 
W  i  rich  green  colour. 

*45-**Cfnff/Hw»yj7^«w.  Cerate  of  foap  Pharm. 
*■/•-**  Take  of  fuap,  8  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  10 
^lnharge,  in  powder,  i  lb. ;  oiive  oil,  i  lb. ; 
•f?3r,  one  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  11- 
^f  on  a  gentle  fire,  ftirnng  conftantly  until 
■f  i-niiire  become  uniform  and  thick;  then  mix 
fWjt  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  a  ce- 
^  This  corapofition  muft  derive  its  efficacy 
*>«cnaily  from  the  acetite  of  lead,  formed  by  the 
■^=ag  of  the  Tinegar  on  the  litharge. 

SfcCT.XXVI.  KMPLAsTitA.— Plasters. 

541.  **  pLASTERi  differ  from  ointments  in  their 
^^  firmer  confidence,  which  is  fuch  that  they 
>  ^ot  adhere  to  the  hand,  and  require  to  be 
^I'cd  in  order  to  be  fpread.  They  owe  this  con- 
»^cc,  in  general,  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
^^.  or  fotnctimrs  to  the  addition  of  certain  me- 
'^  ci^ds,  pahiciiUrlf  fhoic  of  ltad>  Which  u- 
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nite  chemically  with  the  undluous  matter.  The 
fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved  In  their  preparation^ 
as  in  that  of  ointments. 

541.  "  Emplaftrum  Jtmplex :  c//iw,  emplqftrtnn 
cereum*  Simple  piafter. — *'  Take  of  yellow  wax, 
three  parts;  mutton  fuet  and  refin,  of  each  two 
parts."  The  principal  ufe  of  this  piafter  is  as  a 
drefling,  when  fpread  thin  on  linen,  to  the  part 
to  which  a  blifter  has  been  applied. 

543.  "  Empiaftrum  oxidi  p/umbi  /emi-vitrei  :  O" 
Urn,  emplaftrum  commune, — "  Take  of  the  femi- 
vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  one  part ;  olive  oil,  two 
parts.  Having  added  water,  boil  them,  ftirring 
conftantly,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxyd  unite  into  a 
piafter,"  This  is  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
oil  with  the  oxyd  of  lead,  and  is  of  a  confiftence 
fufficientiy  hard  to  form  a  piafter.  It  is  ufe  ', 
fpread  on  leather  or  ^inen,  as  an  application  to 
excoriations,  or  flight  wound's. 

544.  **  Emplaftrum  refmofum:  oVim^  emplajirwn 
adharf.vum,  Refinous  piafter. — **  Take  ot  piaf- 
ter ot  femi'vitreou'i  oxyd  of  lead,  five  parts;  re- 
fin,  one  part."  The  piafter  of  litharge  is  render- 
ed more  adhefive,  and  fomewhat  ftimulating,  by 
this  intermixture  of  refin. 

.^45.  **  Emplafirum  oxidi  fcrri  rubri  :  olim,  em» 
piaftrum  roborans.  Slrcngthei'ing  piafter.  *•  Take 
oi  piafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  icad,  t4  parts  ; 
refin,  fix  parts;  yrllow  wax,  olive  oil,  of  each  three 
parts ;  red  oxyd  of  iron,  8  parts.  Rub  the  rt-d  oxyd 
of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients melted."  This,  fpread  on  leather,  is  fome- 
times ufeif  as  an  application  in  flight  cafe;  of  lum- 
bago, and  feems  to  prove  ufcful,  merely  by  af- 
fording a  mechanical  fnpport. 

546.  "  Emplaftrum  ajfae  foetid<u,  AflTafdrtida 
plalter.-r-**  Take  of  piafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd 
of  lead,  aflafoEtida,  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  of 
each  one  part."  This  piafter  is  fomtimei  applied 
to  the  hrcaft  or  fide,  as  a  remedy  in  hyftcnc  af- 
fedions. 

547.  **  Emhlafirum  ^ummofiim.  Gum  piafter. 
— **  Take  of  piafter  of  iemi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead, 
8  part««;  ammoniac,  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  of 
each  one  part."  This  piafter  has  been  ufed  as  ao 
application  to  indolent  tumours,  and  fometimet 
to  promote  fuppuration.  . 

548.  "  Empla/irum  bjfdrargyri.  Quickfilver  plaf- 
ter. — **  Take  olive  oil,  refin,  of  each  one  part  \ 
qnickfilver,  three  parts;  piafter  of  femi-vitreoug 
oxyd  of  lead,  fix  parts.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with 
the  oil  and  refin  melted  together,  and  then  cooled^ 
until  the  globules  difappear;  then  add,  graduahy, 
the  piafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  melted, 
and  mix  the  whole  carefufly."  This  piafter  is  ap- 
plied as  a  difcutient  to  indolent  tumours. 

549.  *♦  Emptajlmm  faponaceum.  Soap  piafter* 
— "  Take  of  piafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead, 
4  parts  ;  gum  piafter,  two  parts ;  foap  Qiced,  one 
part.  Mix  the  foap  with  the  plafters  melted  to- 
gether ;  then  boil  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  piafter.** 
This  is  much  inferior  to  the  mercurial  piafter,  and 
is  fcarcely  ever  ufed. 

550.  "  Emplaftrum  melees  v^Jicatorii:  olimt  em* 
piaftrum  I'fjicatorium.  Piafter  of  cantbarides. 
Blijlering  plajler, — '*  Take  of  rootton  fuet,  yellow 
wax,  refin,  cantharides,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Mix  the  canthandes,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powdeff 

with 
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With  the  qfhcr  ingredients,  melted  together,  and 
JTcmovcd  from  the  6rt'/*  Tbii  is  the  plafter  ul'u- 
iilly  employed  to  raife  a  bliftcr.  It  is  uf  a  fofter 
-confil^ence  than  the  other  plaftcrs,  tha^t  it  paay  ad- 
jnit  of  being  fpread  without  the  afliftance  of  heat, 
^vhich  woi^d  impair  the  acrid  ^uahty  of  the  can- 
th.irides.  It  requires  to  be  applied  i%  hours  to 
produce  a  pertedt  biifter:  it  is  then  removtd; 
the  vtficle  is  cut,  and  the  inflamed  furface  drcircd 
with  fimple  cerate  or  plafter. 

551.  **  Emplajlrum  m€lois  'vefuotorii  compo/hun^. 
•Compound  piafter  of  cantharides. — "  Take  ot  Bur- 
^undy  pitch,  turpentine,  cantharidee,  of  each  iz 
parts;  ydlow  wax  four  part**;  fubacetitc  of 
copper,  two  parts;  mu (lard  feed,  bl^ck  pepper, 
of  each  one  part.  To  the  Burgundy  pitch  and 
-wax  mekcd,  add  the  turpentine.  When  this  is 
ipelted,  and  while  the  fluid  is  (till  warm,  add  the 
other  ingredients  mixed  and  rubbed  to  a  tine  pow- 
<Itr,  (lining  conftantly,  fo  as  to  form  a  platler." 
1i  occafionally  happens,  that  the  common  plaller 
of  cantharides  ig  infufficicnt  to  excite  ah  lifter, 
<ven  when  its  furface  has  been  fprinkled  over 
Aviih  powdered  canthaiides.  In  fuch  cafe?,  or 
«ven  in  others,  where  it  is  necefl'ary  that  a  biifter 
Should  be  quickly  raifed,  this  powerful  compnfi- 
tion  m,ay  be  employed.  Its  operation  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  pungent  fenfation  of  heat. 

551.  "  Emplajlrum  ammonlaci  cum  hyJragyro. 
Piafter  of  Ammoniac  with  quickTiivcr.  Pharm, 
Lor.d, — "  Take  of  ftrained  ammoniac,  i  lb.  Pu- 
rified quickfilver,  3  oz.;  fulphurated  oil,  one 
<!rachm,  or  ^.  j.  Rub  the  quicktilv^-r  with  the 
luiphurat^d  (»il,  until  the  globules  difappear ;  then 
-add  gradually  Ihe  melted  ammoniac,  and  mix 
them."  This  is  fimihr  in  its  powers  to  the  fim- 
p!e  mercurial  piafter,  and  is  applied  to  the  fan^e 
purports. 

S$^.  "  E^p^aflrum  cumini,  Cuniin  phfter. 
I^harm.  Lomi.—"'  Take  of  cumin,  caraway,  bay 
berries',  of  each  3  oz. ;  Burgundy  pitch,  3  lb.; 
yellow  wax,  3  o*/.  With  the  pitch  and  wax 
inched,  mix  the  other  in^^redients  rubbed  to 
powder."  This  has  been  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  ftomach  as  a  moderate  ftimulant  with  no 
^reat  tffe(5l. 

554.  •*  Emplajlrum  ladom  compojttum^  Com- 
pound piafter  of  ladanifm.  Pharm.  Lond. — **  Take 
^)f  Udanum,  3  oz. ;  frankincenfe,  one  ounce ;  cin- 
namon m  powder,  exprefled  oil  of  nutmeg,  of  each 
i)alf  an  ounce;  oil  of  fpearmint,  one  drachm.  To 
the  melted  frankincenfc  add  firft  the  ladanuni 
foftened  by  heat,  then  the  exprefled  oil  of  nut- 
meg; afterwards  mix  thefe  and  the  cinnamon  with 
the  oil  of  fpearmint,  and  beat  them  in  a  warm 
mortar.  Keep  the  piafter  in  a  ctofe  veflel."  This 
piafter  has  been  appUed,  like  the  former,  to  re- 
lieve a  naufea  and  flatulence,  and  is  undoubtedly 
^  more  powerful  ftimulant. 

S55'  *f  Emplq/lntm  lltbargyrt  compq/itum*  Com- 
pound litharge  piafter.  Pljarm,  Lond. — "  Take  of 
litharge  piafter,  3  lb.;  ftrained  galbanum,  8  oz. 
Mix  the  frankincenfe,  rubbed  to  powder,  with 
the  galbanum  and  turp-mtine  mcUed,  and  add  the 
litharge  piafter,  melted  with  a  flow  fire.*'  This 
is  fimilar  in  its  qualities  to  the  gum  piafter,  and 
is  ufcd,  like  it,  as  a  difcuticnt,  and  to  promote 
fuppuration. 
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SS^<  **  Emplajlrum picii  BurgwiMccu* cornp  fiul 
Compound  Bui  gundy  pitch  ^iM\a.  Pbafnu  hi 
— "Take  ot  Burgundy  pitch,  1  lb.;  lacanuj 
li  h.;  yellow  relin,  yc:l  'W  wax,  of  each  4  ut 
expretlifd  oil  of  nutmeg,  i  oz.  To  the  pitch, I 
fin  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  b| 
Dum,  then  the  oii  of  nut-meg.*'  Burgundy  pit 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax  to  give  it  m 
t^nactty,  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  raKfacjent, 
der  the  form  of  plafttr.  The  addition  of  tbJ 
ther  mgredients  of  thi<?  compound  puller,  fl 
render  it  rather  mure  ftimuiating. 

557.  "  Emplajlrum  thuris  co>npoJitym,  0 
pound  frankincenfe  piafter.  Pharm.  LonJ—''t 
of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound;  dragons  blo« 
07;.;  litharge  plafttr,  2  lb.  To  the  hlhargei 
ter,  add  the  others  rubbed  to  powder.'*  Thii 
mi'arto  the  piafter  of  red  oxyd  i)f  iron  of  thtl 
"Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  applied  to  the  famt 

S£CT.  XXVII.  Cata«*lasmata.  Cataplm 

55S.  •*  Cataplasma  alumikis.  Aiunn 
plafin.  Pbor7n»  Lond. — '•  T^kc  the  whites ol 
eggs :  agitate  them  WMth  a  piece  of  alcm,  V 
<oagulum  is  formed."  This  is  fometiin<| 
ploy«*d  as  an  aftiingent  application  in  fomci 
of  ophthalmia. 

559.  "  Cataplafma  cvmini.  Cumin  cataj 
Pharm.  Lond, — •*  Take  of  cumin,  i  lb.;  t«; 
ries,  dried  fcordium,  Virginian  Inakc  ruol,  0 
^  oz. ;  cloves,  I  oz.  Rub  them  ail  togcihei 
powder;  and  having  added  three  tinitT 
weight  of  honey^,  form  acataplafm.-*— Ti^ 
been  ufed  as  a  ftimulnting  cataplafm  to; 
Ihewing  a  difpofition  to  gangrene* 

560.  "  Catnplafinnjinapeos.  Muftard  cata| 
Pkamu  Lond. — **  Take  of  muftard  in  pd 
crumb  of  brea<l,  of  each  half  a  pound;  fi 
warm,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Mix  fo 
make  a  catapinfm."  This  is  the  coromooi 
ifm  which  is  applied  with  advantage,  as  ap 
ful  ftimulant,  to  the  folcs  of  the  feet,  in  I 
vhere  there  is  a  detcroination  to  the  hca^ 
in  comatofe'  afteiflions."  ^ 

561.  Having  thus  laid  before  our  xf^ 
fubltance  of  Mr  Murray's  ingenious  Treat 
Pharmacy,  we  ftwU  conclude  with  a  fcwo 
from  his  two  appendixes ;  wherein  he  treali 
Gases,  Electricity,  and  GatLVANISm; 
Mldical  Prescriptions. 

APPENDIX. 
Sect.  I.   Of/iv  Gases  rjw/>/fff^^tfj  Rem b9 

562."  Substances  cxifting  intbcaoialfa 
(fays  our  author,)  **  might  a  priori  be  fopj 
capable  of  producing  important  ctfeAs  on  Vt 
tcm,  as  by  refpiration  they  are  brought  to  a 
redly  on  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  induct 
chemical  changes.  And  they  adualty  oc( 
itn mediate  and  fltriking  altcr^tioos  ui  the  \ 
tions  of  hfe. 

SiiZ,  •*  Though  the  expectations  that  w« 
one  time  formed,  with  regard  to  their  med 
efficacy,  have  not  been  realized,  and  the  d 
them  has  now  been  nearly  reiinquiftied;  yet! 
they  arc  capable  of  producing  important  chaj 
in  the  ftatc  of  the  fuui^ions,  and  of  the  H 
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fjftrm,  and  finct  the  propofition  mud  be  ad- 
rtTf  ♦,  that  every  fubliance  polftrfied  of  fucft 
pou:r5  m.iybc  capable  of  a«fling  as  a  powerful 
jtTidy,  ihty  coght  not  to  be  cntirt- ly  loft  iif!ht  of, 
mbrmfcankd  from  the  materia  tnedica.  Iti  the 
irryl  kingdom,  we  have  aflually  the  two  cxtremefi 
ittTiuUnr  and  f«rdative  power. 
i  lU.  "The  mfdca  of  preparing  thefc  palts  are, 
ki^n-at  meaftirc,  peculiar  to  each  of  them, 
hcmanner  of  adminifter'ng  them  is  ntarly  the 

fK.  They  may  be  breathed  from  a  jar  placed 
Ftffr;  hut  this  is  drfficult,  from  the  effort  rc- 
PRdtofuftain  the  column  ot  water  within  the 
,  TTiii  may  be  partly  remedied,  by  poifing 
jiria  water,  or,  more  completely,  by  brcath- 
l^om  the  gazometer.  Cut  the  eaficft  mode  is, 
[ttt  patvrt  to  breathe  the  gas  from  a  ftlk  bag, 
irfcith  a  ttJbe  with  a  ftop-coek  is  affixed.    In 

rng  and  expiring  the  gas,  the  noftrils  require 
doffd. 

?.  "  The  gafcs  that  hate  been  employed  in 
,  may  he  confidtred  under  the  divifions 
which  exciu,  and  thofe  which  dtfnfs  the 
s  of  life.  To  the  former  order  belong, 
Hcj  oxygenhim.  Oxygen  gas. 
tix sxyJum  n'Urofuffu     Nitrous  oxyd  gas. 

Oxygen  gas  is  procured  from  black  oxyd 

banjincie  by  heat."    (See  Oxycien,  §  2.) 

medicinal  ptjrpofes  the   gas   is  tranfmitled 

lb  water,  and  is  allowed  to  ftand  over  it  for 

Huun  before  it  is  breathed. 

f.  **  Ai  oxyg*n   is  fo  immediately  neceffary 

rfuDport  of  life,  it  might  be  fuppofcd,  that 

lafiofded  iua  more  pure  and  concentrated 

t*:ao  that  in  which  we  breathe  it  in  at- 

fcric  air,  it  would  prove  a  falntary  agent  of 

tt)ofiderablc  power.    To  this  iuterfrrcnce, 

r,  iodepcndcnt  of  any  experience,  an  objec- 

ocnjfi,  founded  on  fome  experiments  made 

ifoiner,  and  repeated  by  Davy,  which  prove, 

*hen  animals  are  fupplied  with  pure  uxy- 

w  with  oxygen  mixed  with  a  portion  of  at- 

ic  air,  ft  ill  tefs  of  it  is  conlumed  than  in 

»y  refj^iration.    Bat  though  this  fart  ihould 

Wtcd,  the  greater  adivity  of  pure  oxygen 

!h<r  fyftcm  is  undoubted.    It  is  (hewn  by 

feis  which  r^ftdt  from  its  infpiration,  and 

■ort  forcibly  by  the  fad  aTcertained  by  Prieft- 

iLaroificr,  and  Davy,  that  animals  confined 

Iff*  with  an  increafed  proportion  of  oxygen, 

^rt  it  18  cxhaufted,  and  even  while  the  air 

^  they  breathe  contains  more  oxygen  than 

*i>^  «r,  and  can  enable  another  animal  to 

t. 

ffl-  ■  Oxygen,  when  rcfpircd,  adts  partly  by 
■Biwicatmg  a  ftimulating  quality  to  the  blood, 
jMk  the  left  IWe  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial 
™  are  excited  to  aftion.  The  phenomena 
•^^7xia  firom  its  abflra^flion,  prove  that  it 
"^  exerts  ibme  other  operation  more  immc- 
fty  fubfervicnt  to  the  fun^K^ns  of  life. 
H'  •*  The  difcafca  in  which  oxygen  gas  has 
» adminiftcrcd,  2Xt  principally  thofe  of  chro- 
dchility,  chlorofis,  afthma,  fcrofula,  dropfy, 
'y^s  and  fonic  cutaneous  affcdions.  It  re- 
t»  to  be  diluted  with  from  10  to  20  or  more 
i  cf  aiffiof^hcric  air,  increaling  tb^  propor- 
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tion  of  oxygen  accorditi^  id  tht  effeAs  proc'fecfrd. 
From  One  to  two  quarts  Of  oxygen  are  g?vch,  by 
breathing  it  in  its  diluted  ftate,  at  intervals,  \\\  the 
cuiirfe  of  the  day.  It  generally  incfeafeith^  force 
and  velocMy  of  the  puife. 

570.  **  Nitrotu  oiejd^iu.  This  gas,  a  compound 
of  oxygen  and  azot,  in  the  proportion  of  37  of 
the  former  to  6j  of  the  latter,  is  molt  economic 
cally  obtained,  and  in  grcateft  purity,  from  the 
decompofition  of  nitrat  of  abimonia  by  heat.  When 
tbi«i  fnlt  is  expofcd  to  a  temperature,  about  400* 
Fahrenheit's  fcale,  its  principles  r^-ad  on  each  o- 
thcr,  and  c»ter  into  new  combinAtiOYis.  The  hy- 
drogen of  the  ammonia  attrads  pirt  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  water;  ^Tid  tht  re- 
maining oxygen  combining  with  the  aiot  both  of 
the  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  forms  this  particu- 
lar compound,  nitrous  oxyd.  Which  isdifengaged 
in  the  gafeous  form.  It  requires  to  ftand  fomd 
hours  to  dcpofk  a  fmall  portion  of  (aline  matter, 
before  it  i^  fit  to  be  breathed. 

«7i.  "  The  effefts  of  nitrous  oxyd"  gas  oti  the 
fyftem,  when  it  is  refpired,  arc  fcarctly  analogous 
to  thofe  of  any  other  agent.  The  excitement 
which  it  produces  is  extended  to  the  fur^^ions  of 
body  and  mind  with  more  rapidity  and  forcre  than 
that  arifing  from  the  adion  of  the  moft  powerful 
ftimulants.  ft  is  accompanied  with  fenfatnms  as 
vtarious  as  they  are  peculiar;  and,  What  ftiil  more 
mark?!  the  (ingularity  Oi'  its  operation,  this  higit 
excitement  of  the  funcftions  of  life  and  exhilara- 
tion of  mind  are  not  followed  by  proportional 
langour  or  debility  ^  the  ftatc  of  the  fyftem  gra- 
dually returns  to  the  healthy  ftandard,  without 
any  apparent  wafte  of  power.  A  fubftauce  ca- 
pal)[e  of  ading  in  fuch  a  manner,  We  m»)?ht  fup- 
pofe,  wou*d  prove  one  of  our  moft  valuable  remc* 
dies.  The  tranlicnt  nature  of  its  operation  mull 
undoubtedly  limit  its  medicinal  efficacy;  but 
ftill,  hi  diftafes  of  extreme  debility,  we  feem  julh- 
ficd  in  expet^ine:  from'  its  adminidration  the  moft 
beneficial  effects.  It  has  not,  hoWtver,  beenrery 
extenfivcly  employed.  In  paralylis  it  has  beers 
ufed  with  advantage.  In  difeafes  of  increafed  fen- 
fibility,  it  may  prove  hurtful ;  and  when  breath- 
ed by  delicate  females,  it  has,  in  more  than  on?? ' 
iuftancc,  induced  hyfteric  afFe^iOns.  The  dfWe 
which  is  requifitc  to  produce  its  peculiar  effc<ft«- 
varies  from  four  to  nine  quarts,  which  may  be 
breathed  pure  or  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of 
atmofpheric  air.  It  cannot  be  breathed  undilut- 
ed for  more  than  four  minutes  and  a  half,  itifcu- 
fibility  being  induced. 

5  71.  "  Nothing  fatisfadlory  can  be  laid  as  to  its^ 
mode  of  a<5lion,  fmce  we  know  fo  little  of  the  con- 
neftion  which  fubfifts  between  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  the  chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  the 
i^  ftem.  We  can  only  mark  the  diflimilarity  of  its 
operation  to  that  of  any  other  phyfical  agent. 

573.  "  Under  the  lecond  riib-dlvifion  of  th(? 
Gafes, — thufc  which  deprtfs  the  fundtlong  of  life^ 
might  probably  be  placed  all  the  fubftances  exift^ 
itig  in  the  aerial  form,  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxyd 
excepted.  The  following  ;;rc  thofe  which  have 
been  medicinally  employed : 

"  Gas  hydrcgnuum.    Hydrogen  ga5. 

"  Gas.  nzotjcum.    Azotic  g«Li. 
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**  Gas  actdum  carhonicum.,  Carbonic  acid  gas. 
**  Gas   hydrogenittm  carbonatum.     Carbonated 
hydrogen  gas. 

574.  **  Hydrogen  gas,  when  it  is  to  be  breathed, 
is  to  be  procured  by  pafTing  water  in  vapoUr  over 
pure  iron  heated  to  the  temperature  of  ignition. 
The  iron  attrads  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the 
hydrogen  airumes  the  aerial  form.'*  (Sec  Chemist- 
ry, Index.)  "  Hydrogen  gas  received  into  the 
lungs  does  not  appear  to  ex«rt  any  pofitive  delete- 
rious power:  all  its  effe(5ls  feem  referable  merely  to 
the  cxclufion  of  oxygen.  In  a  pure  ftate,  if  the 
lungs  have  been  previoufly  emptied  as  much  as 
pomble  of  atmofpheric  air,  it  cannot  l)e  breathed 
above  three  quarters  of  a  minute.  It  quickly  oc- 
cafions  a*  glddinefs  and  fenfe  of  fuffocation ;  the 
countenance  becomes  livid,  and  the  pulfe  (inks  ra- 
pidly; but,  when  diluted  with  two  thirds  or  an 
equal  part  of  atmofpheric  air,  it  can  be  fafely 
breathed ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  produce  any  very 
important  effedt.  It  occafions  fome  diminution 
of  mufcular  power  and  fenfibility,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  force  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  ufed 
in  catarrh,  haemoptyfis,  and  phthifis,  but  its  pow- 
ers feem  merely  thofe  of  a  palliative. 

575.  "  Azot.— What  has  been  faid  of  hydrogen 
applies  like  wife  to  azot.  It  feems  to  exert  no  po- 
fitive a<ftion  on  the  fyftem,  but  to  produce  its  ef- 
fc^s  by  excluding  oxygen.  As  it  is  not  fo  eafily 
obtained  pure  as  hydrogen,  it  has  been  lefs  em- 
ployed. 

576.  *'  Carbonic  acid  gas. — To  obtain  this  gas 
in  a  proper  ftate  of  purity  for  breathing,  carbonat 
of  lime  (chalk  or  white  marble),  is  expoied  to  a 
ftrong  red  heat  in  an  iron  tube.  The  carbonic  a- 
cid  which  is  difengagcd  is  coUedled  over  water,  as 
it  is  not  immediately  largely  abforbed  by  that 
fluid."  See  Chemistp.y,  Index, 

577.  "  This  acid  gas,  when  it  is  infpircd,  proves 
more  fpecdily  fatal  than  azot  or  hydrogen.  It  ap- 
pears to  excite  fpafmodic  contra<ftion  of  the  epi- 
glottis, fo  as  very  fpeedily  to  induce  fuffocation  ; 
and  it  has  this  effedl,  even  when  diluted  with  near- 
ly an  equal  part  of  atmofpheric  air.  The  rcfpira- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  employed  at  an  ear- 
tier  period  than  that  of  the  other  gafes.  It  was  ce- 
lebrated as  a  remedy  in  phthifis.  In  the  manv 
cafes  however  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  though 
it  might  leCTen  the  expe^oration,  diminifh  the 
hedic  fever,  and  aft  as  an  anodyne,  there  is  little 
evidence  of  its  having  ultimately  effeded  a  cure. 
It  is  given  diluted  with  four  or  fix  parts  of  atmof- 
pheric air. 

578.  "  Cai^bonic  acid^liias  likewife  been  employ- 
ed as  a  local  appliciti'oti  to  cancer  and  painful 
ulceration^  and  has  at  leaft  been  ferviceablc  as  a 
palliative.  A  ftream  of  it  is  dircftcd  on  the  part 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  A  cataplafra,  formed 
of  fubftances  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation  has,  in 
fome  meafure,  a  fimilar  efTcd. 

579.  "  Carbonated  hydrogen  g:as. — The  gas 
which  has' been  ufed  in  medicine  under  this  name, 
is  obtained  by  paiTmg^  the  vapour  of  water  over 
charcoal  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  in  an  iron 
tube.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  one 
part  of  the  charcoal,  forming  carbonic  acid ;  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  another  part  of  it,  and 
forms  this  fpecies  of  carbonated  hydrogen.    The 
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carbonic  acid  is  abflraftcd  by  agitating  the  gas] 
lime-water.  This  is  the  moft  adive  of  thofc  %A 
which  operate  by  depreffmg  the  funftions  of  li 
and  is  perhaps  the  moft  powerful  agent  of  tl 
kind.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  atroofphc 
air,  it  occafions  immediate  vertigo,  fickncfs,  dii 
nution  of  the  force  and  vclodty  of  the  pulfe, 
dudion  of  mufcular  vigour,  and  ingenenlw 
fymptom  of  diminifhed  power.  It  can  fcarcdy 
breathed  in  an  undiluted  ftate.  Mr  Davy  fou 
that  at  the  third  infpiration,  total  infcnfibutyi 
induced,  and  fymptom s  of  extreme  dtbiiityc 
tinued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

580.  "  As  a  medicinal  agent,  it  is  the  {I 
which  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  cfBcacy  isj 
eft.  In  phthifis,  in  many  cafes,  it  uncquiK 
relieved  the  fymptoras,  and  at  leaft  arrcfti 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  Much  caution  is  ro 
witli  regard  to  the  dofe.  At  firft,  one  pint 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  diluted  with  t 
parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  may  be  rcfpiml 
quantity  may  be  flowly  increafed,  and  wil 
dilution,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  prndiid 
great  vertigo  or  mufcular  debility.  Not 
than  from  two  to  four  quarts  can  be  taken 
da)r,  even  when  the  patient  has  been  accd 
to  it  for  fome  time.  It  is  always  more  po 
when  recently  pi^pa^d,  than  when  it  lu 
Jtept  for  fome  days. 

Sect.  II.  'Q^Electricitt. 

581.  **  The  medicinal  operation  of  dei 
may  be  referred  to  its  ftimulant  power, 
duces  forcible  contra<5tions  in  the  irritaN 
excites  therefore  to  action,  if  duly  applid 
when  in  excefs,  immcdLitcly  exhaufts  irni 
It  poficlles  the  important  advantages  of  In 
fily  brought  to  a«5t  locally,  and  ot  being  q 
to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  while  it' 
fo  be  employed  in  every  degree  of  force. 

58a.  ".Ele(5lricity  is  applied  to  the  bo^ 
the  form  of  a  ftream  or  continued  difchaq 
fluid,  under  that  of  fparks,  and  under  ti 
(hock ;  the  firft  being  the  moft  gentle,  \^ 
being  more  adlive,  and  the  laft  being  inia 
powerful  than  either  of  the  others.   Tte  f 
applied  by  conneding  a  pointed  piece  o(  % 
a  metal  wire,  with  the  prime  conductor  fl 
ledrical  machine,  and  holding  it  by  a  )\A 
one  or  two  inches  diftant  from  the  part  la 
it  is  to  be  dircded.    A  veiy  moderate  ftj 
operation  is  thus  excited,  which  is  better  2 
to  fome  particular  cafes  than  the  more  pc 
fpark  or  fhock.    The  fpark  is  drawn  by  1 
the  patient  on  the  infulated  flool  conne^l 
the  prime  conduftor,  and,  while  the  mal 
worked,  bringing  a  metal  knob  within  a  fiv 
tance  of  the  part  fium  which  the  fpark  is  t 
ken.    A  ft nOition  fomew hat  pungent  is  < 
and  flight  mufcular  contnhflions  may  be  piC 
thefe  effe^s  being  greater  or  Icfs  accordinj 
diftarce  at  which  the  knob  is  held,  if  the  ■ 
be  fuflicicntly  powerful.    The  Ihock  i«|5 
difcharging  the  Leydcn  phial,  making  the 
the  body  through  which  it  is  intcixkti  tob 
niiltcd,  part  of  the  circuit-     The  fcoiatioi 
cites  is  unpleafant,  and  the  mufcular  ccnti 
cCm^derablc,  if  the  ihock  is  izz^^kxilely  fti 
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?8 j.  •*  Al  the  firft  introdu^ftion  of  de^icity  as 
)  rtoifcly,  it  waa  vcrry  highly  celebrated  for  its  ef- 
kacy  ii>  a  number  of  difcafcs ;"  (Sec  El tCTRi ci- 
ty, Part  IV.)  "  Its  uft  ia  now  confined  to  a  few, 
ly  par^Ufis  il  h  very  generally  had  recourfe  to>" 
lo  excite  mufcuJar  contraction,  and  perhaps  w?ith 
imc  adv«nUgc.  It  is  afaally  applied  under  thi 
^m  of  fparks,  the  application  of  it  requiring  to 
|r continued  daily  for  a  confiderable  time.  Some- 
feimodentc  fhocks  are  aUb  employed  ;  but  the 
popricty  of  this  pradficc  ifi  fomc\vhat  doubtful. 
iliiaSknorrha(a»  as  the  (timulant  operation  can 
Pvacitedi  in  foinc  meafurc,  in  the  vcflels  which 
i^ed,  advantage  may  be  fierived  from  elec- 
y;  and  it  is  occafionally,ufed,  both  under 
form  of  iparki  Uiken  from  the  pelvis,'  and  that 
Bodeate  Ihocks  tranfmitted  throngh  it.  Oph- 
,  and  fome  other  varieties  of  inflammation, 
*<  been  removed  by  the  eledlrie  ilream  ;  it  has 
ijtnctimcs  fucceeded  in  difcuHin?  tumours, 
reljering  pain.  Tlie  general  rule  for  the  me- 
i  employment  of  eletSricity,  is  to  apply  it  at 
Under  the  milder  fonm,  and  gradually  tp 
i^  if  ncccflary,  to  the  more  powerful. 

Sect.  III.    0/  Galvanism. 

jl*.  *•  The  peculiar  power  which  is  generated 
I  two  metalf^oLlened  are  in  contad,  at  rtrft 
si  Aitimal  BleSr'uitjy  Gnce  Oalimnifm^  hrfS 
recently  applied  as  a  remedy  in  various  mor- 

tftv^ions.  Itii  cflfe^fls  on  the  animal  fyftem  are 
»  warrant  this  application.  Its  activity  is 
■  by  its  exciting  ftrong  fertfations  in  fcnfiblc 

Kand  powerful  conti-a^ftions  in  parts  enJow- 
^  irritability."    Sec  Electricity,  Part  V. 
(j.**  Between  galvanifm  and  ele^ricity  there 
ioany  pointt  of  rtfemblance,  that  they  have 
coofidercd  as  ultimately  the  fame  power,  or 
*e  Cime  fubtilc   matter  in  different   dates, 
rtber  this  opinion  be  j uft  or  not,  the  cffc(5ts  ot 
Siifm  on  living  matter  are  different  from  thofe 
Scdricity.    The  fenfation  which  the  former 
b,  thou^  foiitewhat  analogous  to  that  pro- 
rt  by  the  latter,  is  (till  di/femilar  J  thd  adion 
(•"jmfin  is  more  e  tended,  both  to  the  net-' 
I  mufclilar  fyfleras,  than  that  of  elecftrici- 
ttich  is  more  local  in  its  a(^on.    The  galvaJ 
Rdtation  produces  fenfations  and  contractions 
•rti,  which,  from  difcafe,  are  not  fcnflble  to 
Srical  irapreflions;  and  the  ftimulant  power 
■cb  both  exert,  a^ppears  in  galvanifm,  to  be 
Wcriii  proportion  to  its  intenlttv  than  in  elec- 
Wf ;  or  the  fcnfetions  and  mufcular  contrac- 
■•  wbich  the  galvanic  difcharge  excites,  are 
Jt^  proportioned  to  its  power  of  pirodiicJng 
^^I  phenonrijena. 

JW.  **  The  difeafcs  in  which  galvanifm  has  hi* 

^becn  employed,  are  pinncipallv  thofe  of  the 

**w«  kind.    In  paralyfis,  it  has  been  affirncd 

f^»c  rcftored  the  capability  of  mufcular  con- 

F"on»  and  confcquently  the  po^ver  of  motion. 

Ir*  of  chorea,  tetamn,  and  fome  other  fpafmo- 

fc  A^e^ions,  have  been  related,  in  which  penWl 

^"^  ^w  accomplHhed  by  its  application.    It 

^»%  in  (everal   inftances,   to  have  relieved 

^'^^^  particularly  that   fpecies  of  it   arifing 

•^^  torpor  of  the  auditory  x\iCTt^\  «nd  i^  his 

^  ^accefrful  in  difcuflTing  indolent  tumours. 

^^L.XVII.  Part  I. 
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587.  "  Galvanifm  is  applied  by  cofhic^ing  two 
metallic  wires  with  the  two  extremities  of  a  gal« 
vanrc  battery,  and  bringing  them  in  conta^ft  with 
the  part  affe<tled,  fo  \X\^i  it  Ihall  form  part  of  the 
orcuit  of  the  galvanic  difcharge:  the  one  wire 
is  kt«>t  in  eontaft  wfth  the  part  it  touches  j 
the  other  Is  altemiitely  applied  for  a  moment  and 
removed.  If  the  flcin  is  moiftencd,  the  galvanid 
influence  is  communicated  more  readily  and  effec- 
tually; and  rtill  more  fo  if  a  fmall  piece  of  metaU 
lie  leaf  be  laid  on  the  parts  to  which  the  wires  are 
Applied.  Sometimes  even  the  cuticle  has  been 
previoufly  removed  by  a  bliHer,  but  the  applica* 
tiun  of  the  galvanifm  is  then  attended  with  pain.'' 

Se^t.  iIT.  0/"  Medical  Prescriptions. 

58f8.  "The  principal  obje<5Vs  dcfigned  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  compofition  ^f  medicines,  arc,  td 
commimicate  an  agreeable  taftc  or  flavour;  tQ* 
give  a  convenient  fpnn ;  to  corrcft  the  operation 
of  the  principal  medicine,  or  obviate  forpe  un« 
pleafaVit  fymptom  it  is  liable  to  produce  \  to  prt^ 
mote  its  adion,  by  the  additional  article  exerting 
one  of  a  fimilar  kind  \  to  obtain  the  joint  opera* 
tion  of  two  remedies,  having  different  powers ;  or 
fo  alter  their  ufual  effe<5ls,'  by  the  power  which 
one  may  have  of  modifying  the  adlion  of  another, 

58^.  "  A  prcfoription  has  been  ufually  divided 
into  four  parts,  which  compofe  it,— the  bajisy  or 
principal  article ;  tile  adjwvanSf  or  that  dcfigned 
to  promote  the  a^iflon  of  the  fonncr }'  the  corn* 
gens,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  corrc^  its  ope- 
ration, or  obviate  any  unpleafant  fymptom  which 
it  may  be  apt  to  produce ;  and  the  conJHturfj^,  or 
that  which  gives  to  other  ingredients  confiftencvi 
CT  fortn.  Thcfe  are  not  neceflarily  prefciit  in  c- 
very  formtrla ;  nor  is  the  divilion  of  much  im])ort-^ 
ance,  except  as  perhaps  affording  the  beft  princi- 
ple for  regulating  the  order  in  which  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  prefciiptlon  fliould  be  enumerated.   . 

590.  "  The  following  are  the  principal  ch-cum- 
ftances  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a  prelcription^ 

591.  "  j/f,  Simplicity  fhould  be  attained,  as  fhr 
as  is  confirtent  with  the  objcdt  of  the  prcfcription. 
Nothing  ought  to  enter  into  the  compofitioa 
which  does^ot  add  to  its  virtue,  render  it  lefe  un- 
grjrteful,  give  it  a  convenient  form,  or  which  it 
not  nccelfary  to  conceal  any  pellicular  ingredient ; 
and,  in  general  the  ^ra^flice  of  accumulating  t 
number  of  articles  in  one  prefcription  ig  to  be  a« 
voided. 

591.  **  2///r.  Subftance*,  tt  is  evident,  otight  not 
to  be  mixed  tojjcther,  which  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  chemical  combination,  or  of  dccompofing 
each  other,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  produifi  of  the  ccmbination,  ordccompofitioi  » 
S3  a  remedy. 

593.  **  3.y/y,  Thofe  mixtares  are  alfo  to  be  a- 
voided,  i:i  which  one  medicine,  by  fts  peculiar  ac« 
tlon  on  the  ftomach  or  general  fyftem,  modific* 
and  changes  the  adtion  ufually  exerted  by  anothei,' 
unlefij  whire  the  obje(5l  it  to  obtain  the  effeds  cf 
that  modified  operation. 

594.  •*  AtMj^  The  error  of  contra^'odication  in 
to  be  enarded  agcinft,  or  thofe  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  combined,  the  virtues  of  which  are  not/, 
merely  ditfcrent,  but  are,  in  fome  xneafure,  op- 
poied  to  eich  other. 
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59.<-  **  Sthljh  The  ingredients  which  are  to  be 
xnixt^d,  muft  be  fuch  as  will  mix  properly  toge- 
ther, fo  that  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  is  de- 
Agned  td  be  exhibited,  may  be  cafily  obtained  and 
prefervcd. 

59«.  "  Laftljy  The  form  under  wluch  apedi- 
cine  i^  prefcribed,  muft  be  adapted  to  certain  cir- 
cnmftances ;  principally  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
cafe,  the  nature  of  the  remedy  itlclf,  and,  -as  far 
as  may  be  poflible,  to  the  tafte  of  the  paticiit. 

597.  **  The  dofes  of  medicines  are  not  reducible 
to  any  general  rules,  from  their  general  finjilarity 
<^  operation,  o."  any  other  circumAance.  The 
principal  rin  tt-nftanccs  by  which  th«ry  are  inliu- 
i^nced  are,  pjre,  fcx,  temperament,  idiofyncrafy, 
iiabit,  and  difeafe. 

59?.  **.<fy^.— From  infancy  to  manhood,  a  lar- 
ger dofe  of  any  iViedicinc  is  reqoifite  to  produce  it* 
cu*e«ft,  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  life.    From 
manhood  to  old  age,  there  is  a  fimilar  gradation 
^ith  regard  to  diminution  of  dofe,  though  in  a 
much  Icfs  proportion  than  that  which  regulates 
the  incrpafr.    The  following  table  has  been  fup- 
^fcd  to  lliew  thcfe  proportions. 
599.  "  Table. 
^  Let  the  dofe  for  a  perfon  of  middle  age  be  x  or 
..  i  drachm, 
for  one  from  xiv  to  xxi  years,  it 

will  be        •        -        -        - 

• — —  vii  to  xiv, 

— ^ ^ iv  to  vii, 

iv  years  of  age, 
iii 


-=*.of 


J  or  2  fcruplet . 

\  or  half  a  dx. 

^  or  I  fcruple. 

i  or  15  grains. 

\  or  half  a  fcr. 

■   '  '      • — ' ii i  or  8  grains. 

— i —  T*y  or  5  gi-ains. 

600.^"  51fx.— Women,  in  general,  require  fmaller 
dofes  of  any  medicine  than  men,  a  difference  pro« 
bably  owing  to  their  greater  fcnCbility  from  their 
habits  of  life. 

601.  •*  TempframenL'—^ThoCt  of  the  ianguine 
temperament  are  fuppofcd  to  he  more  affe<!'tcrd  by 
medicines,  and  therefore  to  require  fmaller  dofes 
£lian  thofe  of  the  p"hlegmatic  or  melancholic  ;  but 
m  what  has  been  fak!  on  this  fubjedt,  there  is  fo 
itiuch  uncertainty,  tliat  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it. 

661.  "  Idiofyncracy.— This  denotes  that  iiifpofl- 
tion  hi  individuals  to  be  alleded  by  certain  caufes, 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  generality  of  man- 
iind-  Such  idiofyucvafies  are  obferv  ed  with  re- 
gard to  medicines,  as  well  as  to  other  agents ;  and, 
Inhere  they  are  known^  require  X»  be  attended  to 
By  the  prefcriber. 

.  603.  **  &^//.^This  ha>  aft  impoitant  inftiicnce 
<}n  the  operation  of  medicines^  In  genen^,  they 
lofe  fomc  of  their  power  ty  having  been  long  con- 
tinued. This  H  particularly  the  cafe  with  all 
flrong  (iimulanta  and  Marcotics,  and  is  even  oBfcr-* 
vcd,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  fomc  of  tlie  other 
claubs  of  the  materia  medica.  In  a  fe*t  mftances, 
the  reverfe  has  been  fuppoied  to  hold  true. 
,  604.  "  Di/ffl/f.—This  has  an  influence  on  the 
^ftofes  of  medicines  not  Icfs  important  fthe  fufcep-*^ 
tibiiity  to  external  imprelHons,  and  to  a(fUon,  be- 
ing much  varied  in  morbid  affections,  and  the  o- 
perations  of  remedies  of  courfe  being  modified  by 
fuch  vanatioos.    The  ftale  of  fufticptibility  being . 
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in  general  apparcLi,  when  it  v:iresircch  from  ih 
healthy  ftaiulard,  the  dofes  of  the  cctucincs  ad 
miniilercd  are  cafily  regulated." 

Sect.  V.    (ypHARMACEUTICALOrElATIOWl 

60^.  We  cannot  conclude  withont  mcntionin 
that  there  arc  a  number  of  FHARMACEVxiCi 
Operations,  with  which  the  ftudent  of  p^ 
macy  ought  to  be  well  acquainted.  The  plod 
mena,  upon  which  tli^fe  depend,  and  which  i^ 
the  (ibject  of  Pharmaceutic  Chcmiftry  to  ibhI 
gate,  arife  principally  from  the  exertion  of  ^ 
power,  pofleired  by  the  particles  of  diftcrcnt  ki 
of  matter,  by  which  tlicy  tend  to  unite  or « 
bine  with  each  other,  and  form  one  horoc-gcw 
fubftance,  in  which  tiie  particles  of  tither  d| 
longer  be  difcovered. 

606.  Tlie  power,  whence  this  combination 
cceds,  is  termed  Cbemicai  Jittratihriy  or  A\ 
(See  Affinity,  Attraction,  and  Chemii 
Ind^x.)  It  is  exerted  only  between  mimne . 
of  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  bttween  Vhd 
ly  at  infenfible  diftances.  The  fubllances 
it  combines  never  fepas-ate  fpontamroufly ;  n 
they  capable  of  being  feparattd  by  any  nwt 
cal  means  ^  and  they  form  a  compound 
lefs  different  from  thofe  of  their  compowntl 
This  change  of  properties  froii'  combinati 
one  of  the  mod  remarkable  phanomena, 
ing  chemical  attraction. 
-  607.  "  The  Operations  of  Pharmaceutic 
miftry  (fays  Mr  Munay)  are  entirely  depc 
on  chemical  attradion,  orcKi  the  a^iosofi 
They  are  merely  particular  airangemeott 
cumftances,  by  which  the  exertion  of  the 
tion  is  promoted,  and  the  produds  of  the  1 
nations  or  dtcompolitious,  which  take  plif 
obtained. 

608.  "  There  are  feveral  preliminary  open 
not  dii-cdly  chemical,  but  employed  eitbci 
Tour  the  ejiertion  of  chemical  attradion,  <A 
cilitate  the  medicinal  operation  of  the  iiib 
fubjeded.  They  are  thoi'e  operation  »,  by 
bodies  are  rcdiiced  to  a  ftatc  of  extreme  nx 
cal  divifion.  The  principal  are  PuLVEiiiii 
or  reducing  bodies  to  powder  by  beating :  % 
RATION,  in  which  the  fame  cfJed  is  obt^a 
rubbing  ;  and  Levigation,  in  which  thep 
is  reduced  to  9  great  degree  of  finencls,  ft 
rubbing  being  continued  longer,  and  being 
tated  by  the  addition  of  any  fluid,  which  lii 
ad  chemically  on  the  fubftance  fubjtded 
operation.  I'hefe  are  performed  in  moi 
glafb,  earthen  ware,  or  metal.  As  tic 
into  which  the  fubftance  is  reduced  by 
thefe  means  muft  necefTarily  be  of  unequal 
the  coairfer  are  Separated  f  on\  the  fiaer  * 
INO,  or  pafling  the  powder  over  a  ficA'C 
i^NG  or  Elutration  is  an  operation  in  wl 
feme  end  is  attained." 

609.  **^  Of  the  Chenaical  Operations,  the 
important  are  thofe,  by  which  that  fluidity 
tained,  which  i&  in  general' requifite  for  the 
tion  of  Chemical  Atti-adion.     Solotwn  ' 
principal  operation  of  this  kind."    See  that 
and  Chemistry,  htdex.   Sec  alfij  Ca  lci  s ai 
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DeFHG*ATIOX,    DiGtSTION,     DISTILLATION, 

lupoRiinov,  Extraction,  LixiviationjMa.- 

ClKATIOfi,  pRECIflTA nON,  SUBLIMATIOV,  &C. 

btficirordtr,  and  under  Chemistry. 

iio.  An  omiffioa  of  feveral  lines  having  acci- 

Btally  Ukcn  place,  in  §  34*,  whca^jr  Mr  Maa- 

ir'i  meaning  is  milreprel'ented,  it  ip  nccx-li'ary 

a  to  icfert  the  whole  paragraph,  as  it  (lands  in 

Mamy's  in^rcnious  Treat ife,  immediately  fbl- 

ri%' the  para^aph  wc  have  marked  §  341. 

u  **  By  expoling  bones  to  heat,  the  gelatin 

toatain  Ibifers  decompofition ;  its  principles 
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enter  into  new  combinations,  forming  chiefly  car- 
lionat  of  ammonia  and  empyreumatic  oil.  Thefe 
are  the  produds  of  the  above  procefs ;  the  carbo- 
nat  of  anmonia  being  partlv  diflTolved  bj  the  wa^ 
ter  which  diftils  over,  ami  jabtMned  partly  in  a 
concrete  ftate.  It  is  fcarcely  poiTible,  hoij-everj 
to  free  it  entirely  from  the  empyreumatic  oij, 
which  renders  it  naufcous^  and  though  at  one 
time  it  was  fnppoie<l  to  be  -poneire d  oi  fomc  pe- 
culiar vi)tues,  it  is  now  juftiy  nejeded  from  prac- 
tice; and  the  carbonat  of  ammonia,  obtaine^ 
pure  by  the  preceding  pjrocefl'es,  is  preferred." 


riTED  litharge,  water  of, 

ncacid,  309. 

nxE  of  ammonia,  water  of, 
f:of  potafh,  360,  361:  of 
Ifiiter,  426,  417 :  of  lead, 
,j3o:  of  zinc,  fotUtion  of, 

Wtacid,  148,  303—310. 

» 102—310. 
In,  juice  of,  s^y  5^- 
»Ass  in  medicine,  589. 
!OPs  mineral,  444. 
IU1,  302. 

■01,151—154;  x/)9— 171: 
iitcdf  34 J  :   aromatic, 

f«tid,  347. 

fH,  oi!  of,  67:  cmulfion 

fxotorine,  wine  of,  141 : 
^^»  155 — 159:  p<)w« 
^hcanella,  473 :  witb 
•  474 :  with  ii\>n,  475  : 
^d  pills  of,  490:  with 
piKla,  491 !  with  colo- 
Ka^i:  with  myrrh,  493. 
'C  pills,  489. 

^.  decoction  of,  100 :  fy- 
t  no. 

cataplafm  of,  558. 
^  oil  and  acid  of,  288 — 

fu,  carbonat  of,  33  8, 3  3  9 : 

'^K  340:  whaler  of  am- 

_^^ J4J, 344 '  hydrofulphu- 

■*'374»375- 

Hac,  purification  of,  42  r 
rf  gum,  89  :   plafter  of, 
5*«k-(iiver,.  5.f2. 
CAL  tin^hlre  of  iron, 

4TED  tin^ure  of  bark, 
'Jf^iac,  i3i:  of  opium, 
<rfn'.erian,  209  :  oil,  295, 
***<*ol,  345—347  J  cop. 
*«crof,  411. 
^i^ttT  of  copper,  409 : 
'^i  496. 
It  oil,  193:   clc^ricity, 

r**^i  aH  parts  cf,  etcept 
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fat,  afford  the  Uquor,  fal€  and 

oil  of  harlhorn,  341. 
AwtsE,  fpirit  of,  263  :  oil  of,  180^ 
AwoDVNE  liniment,  198. 
Antimonv,  prepared  lalphurct 

of>  ^Sy  3^^ '  precipitated  ditto, 

394:  oxydsof,387— 393;397> 

398,  407,  408:  muriat  of,  399, 

400:    tartrite   of,   401  —  403: 

wine  of,  404—406. 
AovA  aerugmis  ammoniata,  412. 
Arabic  cmulfion,  72 :  mucilage 

oF  gum,  94, 
Aromatic  vinegar,  147 1  ammo- 

niated  alkohol,  346 :  powder, 

458:  eleftuary,  482. 

ASARABACCA,   COTTipOUnd  pOW- 

der  of,  459* 

AsH-coLOURED  oxyd  of  quick- 
filver,,4:9,  44©. 

AssA  POETiDA,milkof,9o:  tinc- 
ture of,  164:  comp.  pills  of, 
494:  plafterof,  546. 

Asthma,  remedy  for,  205. 

Azotic  gas,  575, 

Ba-csam  of  ToIu,  fyrup  of,  13I1 

132.    Traumatic,  165. 
Bark.    See  Peruvian. 
Barley,  deeodion  of,  lof^,  109. 
Barytes,  muriat  of,  376:  f^il-- 

phat  of,  377  :  folution  of  the* 

muriat,  378. 
Basis  of  a  prefcription,  £^9* 
Benzoic  acid,  311 — 313. 
Benzoin,  tincture  of,  165. 
Bittern,  381. 
Black  currants,  juiccof,  64: 

fyrup  of,  137. 
Blistering  plafter,  550,  ss^* 
BoiLiKC  of  vegetables,  98. 
Broom  tops,  exti-ad  of,  222. 
Buckthorn,  fyrup  of,  127. 
BuRCUNPY  pitch  plafter,  556. 

C. 
Cabback^trie  bark,  decodion 

o^  xo6. 
Calamine,  25. 

Calcined  quick-fi'ver,  443.     . 
Camphoi^  cmulfion,  73:  tindiu-c 

of,  166:  liniment  of,  167. 
Camphorated  mixture,  87:  a- 


cctouf  afid,  ^48;  tinfture  of 

'  opium,  192 :  oil,  298.  -   < 

CANTMARiDESttin^ureof,  187^ 

ointment  of  the  powder  ofc 

516:  ditto  of  the  infuiion  of, 

517- 

Caraway,  ipirit  of,  251 :  oil  c^ 
284. 

CAs.iiONAT  of  lime,  lo— 11:  of 
iron,  23 :  cr  zinc,  14^  25  \  of 
ammonia,  ^jS,  339 ;  water  of 
itf  340 :  of  potalh,  349 :  pure, 
25^9  35^'  of  foda,  357:  of 
ir.agnelia,  380,  381;  of  iron* 
4 1 4,  4 1 5 ;  of  lime,  comp.  pow» 
dcr,  466:  ditto,  troches  of,  502I 

Carbonated  hydrogenous  gas| 

579»  5«o- 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  576—578. 
C!ARDAMOM,tindureof,  i6ori6i» 
Carminatives,  a$i— 263. 
CAscARiLtAjti^dure  of,  204  f 

extract  of,  230. 
Cassia  batk,  water  of,  240:  Cf 

ledlua|ry  o(,.483.  ^ 

Castor  oil,  69 :  tindlur^  of,  i6{ 

-Ti7i- 
Cataplasms,  558 — 560.         - 
CatECHV*  ififufion  of,  79 :  tinc- 
ture of,  188 :  elei^uary  of,  485. 
Cathartic  extra(fl,  23a. 
Caustic  lixivium,  ^$3*  ' 

Caustic,  lunar,  385. 
CeratiSs,  510:    fimpic,    s^Jt 

4:ompound,  531, 53a :  of  foapj 

540. 
GerUse,  comp.  powder  of,  476. 
CftAL^,ii:  potion,  86:  comp, 

powder  of,  461 :  ditto  with  Or 

pilim,  46a.' 
Chamomile,  deco^ftion  of,  loi : 

extra-dt  pf,  ai8. 
CiNNAhAR,  446. 

Cinnamon, 'tin^luret?  ofi   1I5, 
186:  waterj  2*41:  ipirit,  25  > 
COlchium,  Jyrup  oF,  124. 
CoLOCyNTH,extra.5tof,23X,232. 
Colombo,  tindure  of,  175. 
Composition  of  rredicines,  i^. 
Concentrated  acid,  309. 
CoNsERVEj;,  48—^0. 

COHSTITUENS,   589. 

-U  U    2  COK» 
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"CoNTR  AVERTAjCompoimd  pow- 
der of,  477- 

Copper,  ammoniuret  of,  409, 
410:  compound  fohitiop  of 
fulphat  of,  41 J  ;  ivaterbf  am- 
moniated,  411.  <• 

Coral,  red,  aa. 

CORRIGENS,  589. 

Or  a  b'r  eyes,  ao:  ftone8,ib.  claws, 
corn  pound  powder  of,  463. 

CucuMBE|i,  wjld,  juice  of,  6%. 

Cumin  plafter,  553:  cataplafm, 

■••   559-  ■  ■■■  '         ■•    '■' 

Currants,  juice  of  bUck,  64: 
fyrupof,  137. 
p. 

Bamask  roffs,  fyrtip  of,  129, 

D^coCTioKS,  9S-^fi6. 

Dill  feid  wattr,'  147'. 

Distilled  wat«rrs,   1,^5— ^49. 

•  Spirits,  150— a- 1.  Oiis,  ^71 
— 294.   'Acetous  acid,  303.  - 

DiUREticSi  144,  aafa.'    , 
J)Rrps7,  rtmrdy  for,  144. 
pv^spEpsxA,  remedieu  t<jri  163, 

_    175.  179.'  ^  "       '       •      "■  ' 
Dysuria^  curf  for,  ixi. 
:     .     •       '.-p. 
EaU  de  Luce,  348. 
Elatirium,  juice  of,  6«,  63. 
Elder,  juic* ,  or  rob,  of,  ^^i : 

•  ointment  ofj  5  :^. 
BlectrIcitv,  581— 5?3, 
FLKCTt;ARrEs,  481—487- 
Elemi,  cdmpi  ointment  of,  537. 
Elixir,. paregoric,  1^1,  19a.  . 
Elm    <i ei}o6 ion  of,  itG,     .  •. 
Emetic's,  143. 

EMM^t4ACO0UFS,    l8l,   lp6. 

E M  u  i; ?^i  oVi  s,  70—-  7 ,• ." 
Essential,  oil*,  171—294. 
lTHER£Attin<5tureofalo<6,i57, 

txTRACTs,  63—^4;  «i;  by 

•  vattr,  2i2~a25.f  by  ditto 
and  alkohoi.  aajS— 2J4.   .  '  .. 

Eecula,  92. 

Eennel-sEed  water,  24$. 
fix  ED  O'b,  6^— 69.!     .    ' . 
FlO^'ERs.  dryinp.t^f,  37,  38. 
EoETiD.  axntnoniattd    alk'oholi 
•"347-*"     :  .    -     .".'.. 
Fox  CLOVB,  infufion  of,  76,  77; 

•  tiii(5^ure  of,  ;r78.       •    ; 
yRANKiNCEwsK  pia(ter,  557. 

•  ••'•■:.    :'p;-   \;,\^      i     - 
Galbanum,  find^ure  of,  105. 
1  comp.  pilJ?^  qf,  .4^5,    .:;;    .    •. 
Galvanism,  584.     . 
p-AsEs  \iff d  as  ttmedies,  56a— 

580;   !•  .,     •  ;      ..•:', 
GSNTiAN,  in^jnon  of,  78.  vyine, 
v  J4»«  tojrnp.f  tii.djjre  Dt  179, 
*  extr.^i^t  Ql,  213. 
CiNr.KR,    iyjqp  of,   xai.  tine- 

•  ture  of,  lie* 


fl    ^    fi    M    A    C 

Glauber's  fait,  37a.  ' 
ftoNORRKOEA,inje^ionfor,456, 
Goulard's  eXtra^  of  lead,  ^^1, 
GuaiaC,  decd^ion  of,  107.  feinc- 

tpres  of,  180,  i^K. 
GtXM  ArabiCi  emulfion  of,  7a. 

mucilage  of,  94.  troches  bf, 

505'  ' 

GyM  Plaster,  547. 
H.  ^ 
Hartshorn,   burning  of,   45. 

decojJtion'of,  |i3,^oiatilell* 

quor,  l^lt  ahd  oil  of,  341,  and 

*6io. 
Hellebore,  black,  tindhirc  of, 

xSi.  eXtraft  of,  2x5. 
HELLEB6Rt,  white,   decodion 

of,  1x4.  tipw^ufe  of,  aco.  oinl- 

ment  of,  sj^, 

EEMLOCK,  juice  of,  5iJ. 
ENBANE,  juice  of,  59.  tindlure 
of,  183.    - 
Hfrbs,- drying  of,  37,  38. 
Hog'?  lard,  ointment  of,  514. 
HoNEv', clarified,  ^6ft  mcdicitcd, 
139' 

HoRgE-RADl^H,    fpirit  of,   264. 

Hux ham's  'tiniSure    of   bark, 

^  in- 

Hydrpcen  gas,  573,  574.  car^ 
'    hoiiat^d,  570,  580.   • 
Hydrosulphurated  oxyd  of 

antimon/,  396. " 
Hyorosulphi^9.et  of  ammo* 
■    nia,  3  74i  i75' 
IJysteria,  paillativesfor,  x64» 
!   ^05^  109. 

'    '  ♦»  J« 

Jalaf,  tin^prc  of,  176.  extra(5^ 
of,'  228.  compound  powder  of^ 
464.  ■' 

James's  powder,  391— "393- 
Infants,  laxative  for,  ij^. 
Infusions,  74—97. 
l?ECAfUAN  wine,;  143.  powder 

of,  465.    ' 
Iron,  rrarbonat  of,  23*  ^^cyd  of, 
['■  a 7.   pTirifTed   fiKngs  of,   413* 
carbotialt  of,  414.  precipUa«i 
ted  carbopat  of>  4x5*  pprificd 
black  t^xyd  of,  4?^.  liilphata 
of,*  4i7r  41S.'   r^td   pxyd  ofr 
4x0.;  tMi<3ure.  of  muriat   of, 
420.  ammoniacal  tlnflure  of, 
4aa,  tartarifed,  4231  wine  of, 
424.  ./".'., 
Itch,  deco^ioii  for  the,  ii4« 
JuicEs,  51,  .52V  infpilTated,  53 

[-rd^-    •        .      *  "^ 

JULY^FLOWRR,  fynip  of,  T25. 
juNippi^,  fpirit  ai\  »6i,  26^}  oil 

of,  a8J.      .  ; 

.  ■    .    «         K, 
Kermes  mineral,  396. 
Kino,  tindure  of,  1^4. 

L. 
Iadanvm,  plailcrof,  354. 

i       .        .  .      •  : 


Pmudaituic,  X90. 
Lavender,  fpltitof,  266,  li). 

oil  Of,  179, 
Leap,  accttte  of,  450.  atn^ 
'   of,   45  X.  ointmcM'^uf  M 

oxyd  of,  529.  of  actpte 

530.  ■   " 

LE'ftf  ON,  juice  of,  64.  lyiop  \ 

123.  water  of  leoidn  pct^  %i 
Lettuce,  juice  of,  64.  J 
Lime  water,  06,  97^  J 
^INiMENT,    voiatiir,   19;,! 

ammonia,  2j6.  fimple, 

5^' 
Lintseed,  oil  of,  6S.  with 

«97-  \- 

Li^iiORiCE    root,   utrafl 

*  214.   troches  of,  ^03 
with  opium,  504. 

tiSBON  diet  drinki  115. 
iTHARGEt  acetatcd,  w 

45 1 .  compound  ccrau 

plaftcr,  C55. 
l^ivFR  of  fulphur,  3J3. 
JiOGAf'oop,  extrJidt  of,  t< 
LozifNGES,  50X  — 509. 
Lunar  cauftic,  385. 
'  *      ■  *    M.-  ■ 
Magnfsia  alba,  3^0.  ca 

of,  ib,38x.  tJfta,382. 

5C?. 
Mercurial  pili,  497* 
Mercury.'  Ste^vicKM 
^EDlCAf.  pitfcriptiunsi 

•  604. 
MEDicAjEp  honey,  159* 

'  X40— X45- 

Medicines,  arrang^o 
10.  prefcryation  t)f,  I. 
preparation  of,  J«,  * 
&c.  connpc>(iuon  of,  1' 

Metallic    preparapott 

'  -^4564  " 

Metals,  a^ion  of,  on 

.  'vihg'fyftcm',  *38i>  .^H4. 

MEZER^pNj  dcCO^ioB  Oi 

MiL^  of  gum  ainmonisC) 
aliafocticfa,  90.  ' 

Millipedes,  .  preparatipl 
••46.  ■     ' 

Mlndererus,  (pint  of,  31 

I^lNERAL  tJlr,    094. 

Mucilage,  ftar^h,  9X,  9 

g\im  tragacanth,  93.  0^ 

arabic,  94.  ot.i|aincc  iefl 

M  u  L  B  k  R  R  ^  jukx,  fyrup  o^j 

MuaiAT  of  b'arytes,  376. 

t»o»»  of  It,  37SU  of  l'D^» 

tion   of,    379-    of  airtifl 

399,  400,  of  ammonia  4 

ro.' ,  411.  of  mcrcpry,  i 

430.  '.  ..■      • 

Muriatic  acid,  3i4»  3^5 

Mu^RAY>  Mr  J.  the  ingt 

.author  of  this  trcatife*  qo 

7,  &c.  moftiy  to  Ibe  e» 

Mvs|L  fixture,  88. 

:...  .    ... .:  .  ?.  M«^i 
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Ikdix.  P 

MtsTARD,  oH  o^'  69.  *cata- 

pUfm,  560. 
>ivRRH,  tiiiduret  of,  159,  x^. 

cujipound  powder  ot',  4>i. 

N. 

KiCHT-5HAI>€,  juice  of,   57. 

jiiTiAT  o'  fiifcr,  ^^Jj.  of  poN 
I  aib,  irochr^  of,  506.  of  qpi  Jw- 
I  filvtr,  ointmoil  of,  526,  317. 
irriic  acid,  3x1 


mous  acid,  jrS — 320.  dilu- 
«!♦  jii.  ointment  of,  518. 
ois  cthfr, fpirit  of,  jij-^ 

^*ous  Ox  YD  pa?,  470—574. 
iTMt<j,  ipint  off  2S5* 
O. 
fixed,  65 — 69.  voiatiky 

»7I~294. 

T  picp.iratio'16,  295 — 300. 

MCMTS,  J  10-^*540. 

'  oil,  69.  ' 

iT£  powders,  466,  467.  e- 
itury,  486.  ptll9,  498. 

ftin^ur^iof,  190 — 152. 
ificd,  2.^ J,  i?4.  ' 
ixCt-rtEL,  fyrup  of,  lai. 
kturrot,  201.  water  of,  237. 
Ifcofiron,  23,  «7,  28,  416, 
(Imh:,  29.  of  antimony,  387 
W3;  J?97»  .'198,  407.  vt 
ttfilvtr,  439,  441*  omt- 
Kiofrt,  5^3,  524.  of  lead, 
t  of  zinc,  452.  ' 
WTiox  of  metals,  effcf^ 
J84. 

ttK  gas,  565—569. 
Kdcolchici,  Sec.  i.^Q. 
HOiUTic  acid,  316,  317. 

P. 
fCORic  elixir,  X91,  192. 

It-ASHFS,    349f    350. 

Troyil  warter,  243.  Spirit 
i;>  oil  of,  287, 

MiMT  water,  241*  ^PJrit 

[4*  oil  of,  276. 

AM  balCim,  tindare  of, 

^UN  bark,  infufion  of,  75. 

Wtion  of,  103,  104.  tinc- 

3  o(,  172 — 174.  efttra^s 

Ji*— 227. 

OLfUH,  oil  of,  294.   ful- 

tted,  3QO. 
CEUTic  chcmtftry,  7,8. 

*to«»  605 — 609. 

t^CY,  definitioRs  of,  i,  2, 

i  diviOons  of,  3 — 5,  II,  12. 

fffiAi  of  fodai  370,  371. 

h  488-500. 

i'To  water,  244 :  fpirit  of, 

i  oil  of,  2^3. 

^1  Buq^undy,  p^after,  ss^* 

»^**t  541—55?.      ' 
■mowiA,  cure  for,  no. 
FtCHtitT  Wt,  366. 
jr^f   red,   fyrup    of,     138. 


6  ^'l 


U^  ^  ia6.  t^vi^ 
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Potash,  362.  with  lime,  363. 

cirbonat  of,  349.  pure  ditto, 

351,352.  water  of,  353.  ace- 

tite  of,  360.  fuipbat  of,  364* 

•  .165. 

POWDTRS,   457 — 450. 

pRFCiPiTATE,  red,  448.  white, 

449- 

Preparation,  and  >  of   mcdi- 

pRESERV.kT40N|  )  clncS,     I4 

—17- 
P>  OOr  SPIRIT,   T53. 
Pulps,  extFadtioif  of,  40. 

Q. 

Quicksilver,  purified,  415: 
acetitr  of,  426,  4i7«  miiriat 
of,  428 — 430.  fybmuriat  of, 
431 — 4 J 8.  afh-colowred  oxyd 
of,  4  9$  440.  red  oxyd  of,  441. 
yellow  fub-Ailphat  of,  442, 
•443.  black  fulphuret  of>  444. 
rtd  fulphurated,  446.  with 
chalk,  447.  red  exyd  of,  443. 
white  caix  of,  449:  white  pre- 
cipitate of,  ih.  ointmcntH  of, 
519—527.  plafter,  548. 

Quince  feeds,  muCilagc  of,  95. 
R. 

Radical  vinegar,  309. 

Rasp-berry  juice,  fyrup  of, 
136. 

Resinous  ointment,  515.  plaf» 
tcr,  544. 

Rhfvmatism,  cures  for,  107, 
no,  181. 

Rhubarb,  infiifion  of,  8©.  wine, 
145.  tinitnre*  of,  193 — 196. 
comp.  pills  of,  499. 

RosEMAitY,  fpirit  of,  268.  oil 
of,  278. 

RosKs,  PALE,  fyrup  of,  129. 

Roses,  RED,  infufion  of,  8x. 
fyrup  of,  128. 

Rose-water,  )45« 

Rue,  extra<5t  of,  216. 
8.      * 

Saccharum  fatumi,  450. 

Saffron,  fyrup  of,  138.  tinc- 
ture of,  177. 

Salt  of  tartar,  351. 

Salts,  301 — 382. 

3ai^sa?arilla,  decoAion  of, 
III.  compound  ditto,  115. 

Sassa'Fr^as,  oil  of,  28a. 

Savins,  tin6uei;  of,  206.  ex- 
tra«tt  of,  223.  ojl  of,  277. 

Scammony,  compound  powder 
of,  4^8 — ^47I»  elt^uary  of, 
487. 

^curty-grass,  juice  of,  5a. 

Seneka,  deco^on  of,  no. 

Senna,  infuPions  of,  82-*-^4. 
tindure  of,  |68.  extra^  of, 
217.  comp.  powder  of,  479. 
electuary  of,  484. 

Silver,  nitrat  of,  385. 

Snake-root,  tindvrr  of^  s6a^ 
163. 


SOAP«  tin^urci  of,   197,   198. 

cerate  of,  540.  pjafter  of,  549. 
SocoTORtNE.    See  Aloes. 
Soda,  carbon  at  of,  357.  phof* 

phat  of,  378,  371:  fulphat  of, 

\iya. 
Spearmint  water,  249.  fpirit 

of,  258.  oil  of,  285. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  359. 
Spirit,  proof,  153. 
Spirits,  diftilled,  250 — 271. 
Sponge,  burning  of,  47« 
Sftui bL,  fea,  dried,   39.   fyrup 

of,  r30.  vinegar  of,!  49,  150. 

tin«5ture  of,  207.  pills.  500. 
Starch     mucilage,     91,     92: 

tr6chcs,  '507. 
Storax,  purification  of,  44. 
Strengthening  pl'after,  545. 
Subacetite  of  copper,   oint* 

inent  of,  518. 
Sublimate,  corrofivc,  ofmcr* 

cury,  42$,  analyfis  of  it,  419* 

and  powers,  430. 
SuB-MURiATof  quickfilver)43t 

-438. 

Sub-sulphat  of  quickfilver, 
441»  44V 

Succinated  fpirit  of  animonia, 
.u8. 

SuLPHAT  of  alum,  30:  of  pot- 
afh,  364,  365 :  of  ditto  with 
fulpHur,  366.  of  foda,  371.  of 
barytes,  376.  of  copper,  411. 
of  iron,  417.  dried,  418.  of 
zinc,  453-  of  argil,  472. 

Sulphur,    fublimed,   31,   31:  ' 
precipitated,  33,  34  :  trochtj, 
509  :  ointment  of,  536. 

Sulphurated  oil,  299:  petro- 
leum, 300:  hydrogen,  375: 
oxyd  of  antimony,  387 — 394  ; 
397.  quickfilver,  btack,  444. 
ditto  red,  445. 

SuLPHURET  of  antimony,  sSf 
386.  o*  potafh,  373.  of  ba- 
rytes,  377.  of  quickfilver,  444. 

Sulphuric  acid,  dihiled,  327, 
328.  aromatic,  329. 

Sulphuric  scther,  330—335* 
withalkohol,  336,  337. 

Super-Carbonat  of  potafh, 
water  Of»  355>  356.  ditto  of 
foda,  25^,' 

Syphilis,  remedies  for,  iix» 
1x5;  4»5— 449>497- 

Syrups,  X17— I39« 
T. 

Tamarinds,  infiifion  of,  8i« 

TAR,ointrtient  of,  535. 

Tartar  emetic,  401.  fait  off 
351.  foluble,  367,  368. 

Tartariieo  iron,  423. 

Tartrite  of  potafh,  367,  368. 
of  potalh  and  foda,  369.  of 
antimony,  40^—403.  wiSe  of 
»t»  404. 

Themard^ 
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54«  PHARMACY.  Imdexj 

T«  E  ^ AKDy  M.  lii«  analyfes,  3^5,    Vin  ^  gar,  fynip  of,  1 19.  radical,    WikE  of  tartritt  of  antimony, 


39^' 

Thyme,  oil  of  wild,  »g6. 
TiJiCTUt.ES,  151— »io« 
ToBA<:co  wine,  144. 
ToLu  bairam,fyrupof,  13c,  Ljt. 

tin^re  of,  199. 
Tragacamtu,     mucilage     of 

glim,  93.  comp.  powdered 

480. 
Traumatic  balfam,  165. 
Troches,  501 — 509. 
TuRBCTH  miDi-rai,  443,  443* 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  291.. 

TUTTY,  ZQ. 

V. 

Valerian,   ttndures   of  lot, 

1C9, 
Vegetables,  boiling  of,  98,99. 
Verdi G RISE,  conceiitiiite<i  acid 

from,  309.  ointment  of,  3 1 8« 


309 

Vinegars,  146 — 150;  304,  309. 
Violets,  fyrup  of,  133, 
Vitrified  oxyd  of  Antimony, 

3S7— 3«9- 

Vitriol,  white,  453. 

Volatile  oils,  271 — 194.  L'nu 
ment,  295.   liquor^  tilt,  and 
oil  of  hartfhom,  141,  610. 
W. 

Watec  of  ammonfty  343,  344. 
of  pcHafli,  ^3,  354.  ot  fupcr- 
caiiK>nat  of  potaJQi,  355,  356. 
of   !uper«carboiMit    of    foda, 

358.  of  acrtile  of  ammonia, 

359.  of  amtroniated  copper, 
4ia«  of  Acefatcd  jitbaige,45i, 

,  of  vitriolated  zinc,  455. 
Waters,  diftiJItd,  135 — 349. 
Whiti  oKYDof  ABtunony,407, 
408. 


of  tartarifcd  annmonyj 
antimooiai,  406.  of  uod| 


404 

405 

424- 
WlNEl,  140—145. 
WOLFSBANEjjillCC  of  55,56. 

Wounds,  appiicationft for,  151 
X65. 

Y. 

Yellow  fub-fuiphat  of  <}uicl 
filver,  44a»  443- 
Z. 

Zinc,  carbonat  of,  t4*  i5'  a 
yds  of,  29,  452.  fuiphat 
433.  foitition  of  It,  454.  ^ 
ot  vitrioUtcd,  with  cair.pl 
45^.  iblution  of  acetite 
456.  cerate  of  impute  ad 
nat  of,  532.  ointment  of  a 
of*  5.^3>  ^34* 

ZiNziBERis,  fyrupufxiix 
tura,  210. 
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PHARMECXJSAy  an  iOand  in  the  JEgean  Sea, 
wliere  Julius  Czfar  was  fcized  by  Pirates.  Suet, 
CfJ,  4- 

'PHARMUTHI,  m  tbe  ancient  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, one  of  the  months  of  tbtir  year,  anfwer- 
ing  to  April,  in  the  Roman  Kakndar. 

PHARNABAZUS,  the  Con  of  Phamabazus  a 
fatrap  of  Perfia,  and  a  general  unde;r  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  See  Persia,  J  11.  He  betrayed 
the  celebrated  AIcibLides  to  his  enemies.  He 
llouriibed  about  A«  A*  C.  409. 

PHARNACE,  a  town  of  Ponttis,  />/?».  vi,  4, 

PHARNACES,  the  favourite  T^  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  K.  of  Pontu^,  who  ungratefully  rebel- 
led againft  him,  and  cauied  him  kill  himfelf.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caefar,  in  the  expeditious  battle,  of 
which  he  wrote  home  to  Rome  /^i,  Fidh  Firi. 
Pharnaces  was  afterwards  killed  in  anotiier  battle 
with  the  Romans    See  Pontu5. 

PHARKACEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
Tricynia  order,  belonging  to  the  Pentandria  clafs 
of  jPlanta;  and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
under  the  22d.  order  Carypb^teai, 

PHARNAPATES,  a  general  of  the  Parthiaos, 
under  Orodes ;  who  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
Rprnans. 

PHARNUS,  a  Inng  of  Media,  who  wts  con- 
<juend  by  Nnus  IC.  of  AfTyri^, 

1 1.)  PHAROS,  in  ancient  geogragby,  a  (mall 
oblong  ifland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of  £- 
gypt,  over-again(t  Alexandria.  On  account  of 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  Pharos  waft  caK 
led  tht  k^  ofEgynU  or  i^tbe  Egyptian fea%  {Luttm,) 
and  Pharos^  from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become 
an  appellative  to  denote  all  light-hoa(es,  from 
the  magnificent  building  of  that  defcwption  on 
the  ifland.  (See  K*  3.)  It  ftood  upon  4  crabs  of 
glafs. 

(4.)  *  Pharos  Phare./i./.  [from  pharos  in  E- 
gypt.]  A  I'ght-houfe;  a  lanthem  from  the  fhore 
to  dired  (ailors.— He  augmented  and  reparied  the 
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port  of  Oflia,  built  a  pharos  or  light-houfc. 
huthnot  on  Coins, 

(3.)  Pharos  is  a  pile  raiied  near  a  port,  1 
fire  18  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to  dirc^  » 
Hear  at  hand.  The  Pharos  ot  Alexan<*ria,  bm 
the  idand  of  Pharos  at  the  mouth  of  tht  N(k| 
anciently  very  famous  infomuch  as  to  cofl 
nK:ate  its  name  to  all  the  reR.  This  rooft  mj 
ficcnt  tower  confifted  of  fcveral  ftories  and|t| 
ies,  with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  \i 
continually  burning,  might  be  fecn  ibo  vpM 
It  was  accounted  one  ot  the  levtn  wonder*  of 
world.  It  w<b  built  by  the  famed  archited 
trates,  a  native  of  Cnido«,  or,  according  to  ft 
D«  iphanet,  the  father  of  Softrates ;  and  cofti 
Icroy  PhiladelphuR  800  taltnts.  The  ietcral 
rics  were  adon>ed  With  coiumnis  batluftradff, 
galleries  of  the  fineA  marble  and  workroanfliip 
which  fome  add,  that  th^  architect  had  eoM^ 
to  fallen  fome  looking-gaflts  fo  arti6cijUy 
the  higheft  galleries  that  one  could  (tt  in  then 
the  fliipsthat  failtd  on  the  fea  for  a  great  i 
Inftead  of  this  noble  ftrudure,  there  is  now  m 
kind  of  irregular  caAle,  without  ditches  or 
works  of  any  ftrength,  out  of  the  midft  of  « 
rifcs  a  tower,  which  ferves  for  a  ligbt-bottfrj 
hath  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  j 
old  one.  The  Coloifus  of  Rhodes  alfo  kruA 
a  phju'os.    See  Colossus,  N*  i.  ^ 

(4.)  Pharos,  an  iOand  on  the  coaft  of  H^ 
cum,  now  called  Lefituu  See  LisinA,  N 
(Meia^  ii,  c.  7.) 

PHARPAR,  or  >  dae  of  the  rivers  of  Dafl 

PHARPHAR,  )  cus,  or  rather  an  arm  of  1 
Barrady  or  Chryforrhoas,  which  waters  1M 
cus  and  tbe  country  about  it.  (a  Kings  t.  ] 
The  fiver  of  Damaicus  hat  Hs  fbuotaiD  is  t 
mountains  of  Lebanus.  At  its  appfoacli  toj 
city  it  is  dividtd  into  three  arm^,  one  of  ^ 
pafiea  through  Damafcu«.  The  other  two 
the  gardens  round  about,  and  then  feuniti 
they  lofc  tbcmfelveS'at  4^  or  5  Icagtles  to&  the 
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frm  Alfffo  to  Jtm/aUm }  dMo  ibc  articles  Aba  ha 

indDiMASCUs. 

PHARRKIRCHEN.    See  Pharkirchem. 

(i.)  PHAi^SAUA,  an  epic  poem,  compoftd  by 

luoo  on  the  dvi)  war  between  Pompey  aiid  Cx- 

fe  and  particularly  on  the  vidory  of  the  latter 

•<r  the  former,  (fee  K"*  %.)    It  is  a  poem  univer- 

dilpcknuwledgcd  to  hate  great  beauties  and 

|Ra:  defirCt'i ;  but  we  are  the  le(«  capable  of  ef- 

bsutiog  its  merit  as  a  wbo^.e,  that  eitbtr  time 

.bdrprifrdusof  the  laft  books,  or  its  author 

ibirr'ttt  mcompUte. 

(t)PHARSALiA,  or")!  town  of  Phthiotfs,  a 

rti\RSAHUM,      f  liftriaofTheflaiy,  near 

I  PHARSALOS,  or    (Phcrac  and  JLaniVa,  now 

tIPHARSALUS,  JcaUed  Pars  A,  to  wh-ch 

pbce  Pofxipty  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pharfa- 

It  is  watered  by  the  Enipcos,  which  falls 

lottte  Apicianus,  and  both  into  the  Pcncus.    Be- 

Phirfalu^  and  Enipeus,  Pompey  drew  op 

D  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharfalia.    At  the 

^Bctccment  of  this  battle  the  whole  plain  was 

li  from  Phar&lia  to  the  Btiipcus,  wkh  two 

drtlfed  and  armed  after  the  fame  manntr, 

^0^  the  fame  enfigns.    At  firft  both  kept 

iBumfiil  filence;  but  at  length  the  trumpets 

Bdcd,  and  Cxfar's  army  advanced  to  begin  the 

k,  when  Caius  Craftinus,  a  centurion,  at  the 

of  110  men,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  enemy's 

fee  with  incredible  fury,  and  made  ^  great 

litter  of  them,  in  coafequence  of  a  promife 

'  ouJe  to  OrDur.    But  whiie  he  was  ftiil 

j  forward,   forcing  bis  way  through  the 

w,  ooc  of  Pompcy's  men  ran  him  in  at  the 

'i  vith  fttch  violence,  that  the  point  of  bit 

ame  nut  at  Che  hind  part  of  his  neck. 

ry's  foldiers  then  took  courage,  and  flood 

cfltmy'i  onfct.     While  the  foot  were  thus 

plf  engaged  in  the  centre,  Pompey's  horfe  in 

Mwing  marched- iip,  and  having  widen<^d 

nalESy  with  a  defign  to  forround  Caefar's  right 

charged  hit  cavalry,  and  forced  them  to 

poQod,    Htreopon  CsCur  ordered  his  horfe 

a  little,  and  give  way  to  the  fix  cohorts, 

be  had  pofted  in  the  rear  as  a  body  of  re* 

Thefip,  upon  a  fignal,  coming  up,  charg- 

enemy**  horfc  with  determintd  rcfolut  on, 

only  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy.    This  new 

r  of  fighting  had  the  dcBrtd  cffed.    For 

krrouDg  patricians,  whom  Cxfar  calls  the  j^rr/« 

poti  d^murs^  Qot  willing  to  have  their  faces 

•^fied  with  fcant,  turned  their  backs,  and  fkd 

^^  atmoft  confufion,  leaving  the  foot  at  the 

^  uf  the  enemy.    Cae£»r's  men  did  not  pur- 

^tikcm,  but  charging  the  foot,  now  naked  and 

^l^'ded,  furrottnded  thtm,  and  cut  nH>ft  of 

*■  n  pieces.    Pompey  was  fo  tranfported  with 

!^<(  feting  the  |iower  of  bis  forces  thus  cut  in 

^t  that  he  left  his  army,  and  retired  IJowljf 

^>Jstcni,  without  fpenking  a  word,  and  conti- 

^  therr^  like  one  diftra^)^,  trtl  bi»  whole  ar- 

r  wu  defeated.    Czfar  no  fooner  t^w  himfelf 

^^  of  the  Ecld  than  he  marched  to  attack 

•*p€y  ift  hMeotrenchments ;  upon  which,  Pom- 

7  potting  cm  fuch  a  garment  au  might  beft  fa- 

w  his  Ibght,  ftole  put  at  the  decUmart  gate, 

^  took  the  pooo.  t^  JU&l#»A,  whiob  ojty  had' 
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Ihown  great  attachment  to  fifni,  hfft 
where  he  was  murdered,  tho*  fomc  fay  this  hap- 
pened at  Peiufium.  ^See  Powpev),  In  the  mean 
time  Csefar  began  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  vigorotifly  defended  by  the  cohortd 
Pompty  had  left  to  guard  it ;  but  they  were  at 
length  forced  to  yield,  Carfar  was  not  a  little 
furprifcd,  when,  after  having  forced  tbc  entrench- 
ments, he  found  the  enemy  had  made  preparations 
beiorv-hand  for  a  feftival  after  the  viAory,  which 
they  thought  certain.  In  Pompey's  tent  Cscfar 
found  the  box  in  which  he  kept  his  letters :  but, 
wkh  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  himielf,  he  burnt 
them  ail,  without  reading  one  *,  faying,  that  he 
had  rather  be  ignorant  of  crimes,  than  obliged  to 
punifb  them.  The  next  day,  when  the  dead  were 
mimbered,  it  appeared  that  Caefar  had  fcarce  loft 
aoo  men  ;  among  whom  were  aboot  30  centuri- 
on^t,  whom  Cslar  caufed  to  be  buried  with  gre<it 
folemnity.  He  paid  particular  honours-to  the  body 
of  Craftinns,  and  ordered  his  afhes  to  be  depofited 
in  a  tomb,  which  he  erected  to  his  mcmoty.  On 
Porapey's  fide,  the  number  of  the  dead  amounted 
to  15,000  according  to  fomc,  and  to  25,000  ac- 
cording to  otherfl.  Crfar  took  24,000  prifoners, 
S  eagles,  and  xSoenGgns. 

(«.]  pHARftALUs,  or  pNARSALf  A,  an  cxtenfive 
plain  of  Theffaly,  between  the  above  town  and 
the  Enipeus,  in  which  the  decifive  battle  above 
mentioned  was  fought* 

PHARUS,  in  botany,  a  gcnufl  of  the  hexandria 
order,  b  Ioji  ing  to  the  monoecia  dafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fourth  order.  Gramma,  The  male  calyx  is  a  bi- 
valved  uniilorous  glume ;  the  co  olla,  a  bivalved 
glume ;  the  female  calyx  the  Cime  with  the  male ; 
the  corolla  an  uniflorous,  long,  and  wrapping: 
glume.    There  is  but  one  feed. 

PHARUSII,  or  Phaurusii,  an  andent  natioo 
of  Africa,  beyond  Mauiitania.  AfrAi,  i.  c.  4- 

PH ARYBUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  runt 
Into  the  ^gean  Sea  ;  by  fomt  called  Bapbynu* 

PHARYCADON,  an  ancient  towu  of  Mace- 
donia,  on  tli^  Pcneus.  Strmb$^  ix. 

PHARYOE,  an  andent  town  of  LocHs. 

•  PHARYNOOTOMY.  «./.  [(^^y\  and  «/»n^.J 
The  ad  of  making  an  indfion  into  the  wind  pipe, 
ofcd  when  fome  tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  reU 
piration. 

PHARYNX.    See  Anatomy,  Index, 

PHARZA,  or  Faasa,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey  in  Janna,  (the  ancient  Theflaly,)  ancittit- 
ly  called  Ptarfmiiay  14  miles  S.  of  Lariffa.  Sec 
Farsa,  and  Pharsalia,  N^  1. 

PHASCHIN,  an  idand  in  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
near  the  S.  coafl  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lon.  75.  lo^ 
£.  Ferro.  Lat..  70  30.  N. 

PHA9CUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  muil'i,  belonging  to  the  cryplogair.ia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  anthera  is  operculaiedr  with  a  cili* 
ated  mouth ;  the  calyptrac  arc  minute. 

PHASE,  or  Phasu.    See  PHAsrs,  N®  3. 

PHASELIS,  an  ancient  town  of  P^mphylia, 
much  frequented  by  pirates.  Sirab,  14.  Lucaftp 
vtii,  25  r. 

(i.)  *  Pha'SEls.  «.  /.  i^AsJ^if  LsLt.]  French 
beans,  ylinfwort.h, 

(a.lPHAttXLSy  aJCafpcd08  0fpHASFOrV5. 
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(i.)  PHASBpLUS,  the  Kioney-beah  ;  a  gc-     propagathi)?  other  plants. 
tJus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  ciafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  niethod. 


ranking,    under    the    3ad    order,    Papilionacea. 
Linnxus  enumerates  15  fpecics.  ,.  Of  thefe,  one 
comprehends  many  varieties.    Thofe  principally 
cultii^ated  for  the   table  are,    i.  The  common 
white,  qt  Dutch  kidney-bean.     %.  The  fmailer 
kidney-bean,    called    the    Batterfea    kiJmy  bcaru 
And,  3.  The  upright  fort,  ciiled  the  tree  kidney- 
heart,    i.  The  nrft  fort  was  fume  time  ago  prop- 
agated in  England,  and  is  ftiil  in  Holland ;  it  crows 
very  tall,  and  requires  long  ftake&and  poles  to 
dimb  on,  and  its  beans  are.  conHderably  broad : 
this  makes  them  lefs  (ateable  in  the  markets,  peo- 
pie  fuppofing  them  to  be  old  becaufe  they  are 
broad ;  and  they  are  hence  grown  into  difufe, 
though  a  much  more  vaiuablc  kind  for  eatmg 
than  any  other.     2.  The  Batterfea  bean  is  what 
is  more  univeifally  cultivatct! :  it  never  grows  ve- 
ry t;ill,  nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eaiily 
pafs  between  the  rows,  becanfe  of  its  moderate 
growth  ;  this  makes  it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen 
well  for  the  table.    It  is  the  bed  tailed  bean,  ex- 
cept the  lad.     3.  The  tree  kidrtty-bean,  is  alfo  a 
plentiful  bearer,  and  never  rambles,   but  grows 
up  in  form  of  a  ihrub;  but  its  beans  are  broader 
than  the  Batttrfea  kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tailed. 
They  are  all  propagated  fiom  feeds,  which  are  to 
be  put  into  tht  ground  in  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crop  3  but  thty 
ihould  have  a  warm  fituation  and  a  diy  foil ;  and  be 
planted  in  a  dry  feafou.    The  manner  of  planting 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed, 
at  3^  feet  diltance,  into  which  the  feeds  are  to  be 
dropped  about  two  inches  afunder;  and  the  earth 
is  to  be  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
to  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.    In  a  week  af- 
ter fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth 
Should  be  drawn  up  about  their  ftalks  as  they  rife 
up ;  for  a  few  days  after  this  they  will  rtquire  no 
further  care,  except  to  be  kept  ckar  from  weeds, 
?nd,  when  the  beans  appear,  to  have  them  ga- 
thered twice  a-week ;  for  if  the  beans  arc  fullered 
to  hang  on  too  long,  they  not  only  become  of  no 
value,  but  they  weaken  the  plant.    The  tirft  crop 
of  kidpey-beans  will  continue  a  month  in  good 
order;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  afterwards,  thrre 
fhoulci  be  frefti   fowings  in   March,  April,  May, 
and  June ;  the  laft  of  which  will  continue  till  the 
frofts  come  to  deftroy  them.    Some  raife  their  ear- 
ly crops  on  hot-beds ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  nunner  as  the  railing  the  early 
cucumbers. 

(1.)  Phasholus,  a  new  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  ap- 
parently a  very  ufeful  one,  has  been  dilcovcred  by. 
M.  Moranty,  **  an  inhabitant  of  Morne  Rouge,Tie- 
pendant  on  the  Cape;"  vvcfuppofe  Cape  Francois 
of  the  ifi and  of  St  Dominpo.  It  requires  nvi  pecu- 
liar management :  its  roots  are  in  fcafon  whtu  ihc 
pods  ^blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  tvery  direc- 
tion, fearching  for  nounfiimenl  through  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  ImprelBon  of  the  ftra- 
ta  without  injury.  If  the  principal  root  is  left, 
the  plant  fhoots  again  and  flourilhes  as  before; 
but  it  is  not  yet  afcertaiocd  whether  it  puts  forth 
any  new  roots.  The  feeds  are  not  alimentary, 
when  dreflcd,  as  if  naturcdeligncd  them  o^iy  for 


A 

.      .    ,  .  Every  tife  which 

farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this  new  plufto^ 
has  fucefsfuily  anfwered. 

PHASES,  «.  /.  plwr.  in  aftronomy,  from  t 

*  Greek  word  fa^**,  to  appear  ^  the  feveral  apw 

ances  or  quantities  of  li'umiuation  of  the  Mo* 

Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  other  plants.  So.  i 

TRONOMY. 

PHASGA,  orPisGAH.    SccPisoah. 

PHASIANA,  m  ancient  geography,  2  couo 
of  Ada,  fc.ited  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasu.  J 

PilASIANI,  the  pet>ple  of  Phasiana.  Tl 
were  originally  from  Egypt. 

PHASIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  bi 
belonging  to  the  order  of  gailinz.  The  dn 
are  covered  with  a  fmooth  naked  Ikin.  GiK 
in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the  I 
phajianus  is  derived  from  the  river  Pha&isi 
banks  of  which  are  the  native  habitation  v 
pheafant.  See  Phasis,  I^T  3.  There  «re  a 
fpecies  and  Varieties.    See  Pheasant. 

1.  Ph  ASIAN  us  Argus  is  Vellowiih,  1 
black  fpots,  a  red  face*  and  a  blue  crcft  as 
back  of  the  head.  It  fs  found  in  Chincfe  Ta 
"  The  argus,'*  (fays  Latham,)  though  it  he  K 
tive  in  china,  is  very  commonly  found  in  the  w 
of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  called  coo-ow.  It  ill 
extremely  diliicult  to  be  kept  alive  for  any  \ 
derable  tirne  after  catching  it  in  the  woods  ;i 
for  more  than  a  month.  It  fcems  tohavc^i 
pathy  to  the  light,  being  ^uite  inanimate  i 
open  day ;  but  when  kept  m  a  dark  pUcc,! 
pears  perfectly  at  cafe,  and  fometimcs  mafc 
note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  naraej 
which  is  rather  p  aintiv^,  and  not  harih  likie 
of  a  peaccK'k.  The  flcfli  rcfembles  that  4 
common  pheafant." 

2.  PnAsiANus  coLCHicus  is  red,  withi 
head,  a  wedge- Jhaped  tail,  and  papilious  d 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Alia. 

.-?.  Phasianu^s  Gallus,   the  common 
hill  cock  and  hen,  with  a  comprelled  card 
flefhy  comb  on  the  top  of  the  head,  acU  ac 
of  caruncles  or  wattles  under  the  chin.    Th 
are  nakt,d,  and  the  tail  is  comprcifed  anj  ei 
Of  all  birds,  perhaps  this  fpecies  affords tl« 
eft  nuni'>er  of  varieties;  there  being  /carcct 
be  found  that  exactly  rcicmblc  each  other  in  I 
age  and  form.     The  tail,    which  makes  9 
beautiful  figure  in  moft  of  thcfc  birds,  is  cd 
wanting  in  others ;  and  in  fome  even  the  n«^ 
fo.    The  toes,  which  are  uluaUy  four  in  all 
mals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  one  fpcci 
mount  to  five.    The  feathers,  which  lie  ^ ; 
and  in  fuch  beautiful  orxlcr  in  moft  of  tboj 
aie  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  peculiar  Ipeci 
inverted,  and  ftand  flaring  the  wrong  way. 
there  is  a  vaiiety  tliat  comes  from  Japan,  1 
inftead  of  feathers  feenis  to  be  covered  osvT 
hair.     It  In  uut  well  afcertained  when  the 
wa^  firft  made  domcftic  in  Europe;  but  itiSj 
raijy  agreed  that  he  was  firft  brought  to  £fl 
from    Pcrfia.      Ariftophanes  calls  the  cod! 
Pcrfum  bird;  and  tells  us  he  etijoyed  that  i 
dom  bei'ore  fome  of  its  carlieft  monarcbs. 
annual  was  known  io  early  even  m  the  moth 
paxts  of  Europe,  that  the  fock  was  one  rf 
f^rl^ddtu  ^uads  amoo^  ^^  andenl  BixtocSr 
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iced,  iht  domeftic  fowl  fcems  to  have  banifhed 
the  wild  one.    PcrOa  itfclf  feems  no  longer  to 
bou  It  in  its  natund  form.     But  the  cock  is  ftill 
fcund  iii  the  ifl.inds  of  Tinian,  in  many  others  of 
ftc  Ia*!ian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coalt 
MaUfxir,  in  its  ancient  llatc  of  independence, 
tw  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black  and  yeU 
,  iad  his  comb  mh\  wattles  yellow  and  puq>le. 
IfR  is  anuthtT  peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
hii  w'otyds ;  their  bones*  which,  when  boiled, 
^  us  .we  white,  in  thofe  are  as  SlhrM  as  ebony. 
»rimi*  his^eitcr  couiajic  than^he  cock  when 
jtd  to  one  of  his  own  fpecfea ;  and  m  every 
of  the  world  where  reHrlement  ^nd  p.olillied 
^ai  have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-ftght- 
ijipnucipal  diverlion.     In  China,  India,  the 
'  puinc  iHind?,  and  all  over  the  £aft,  cock- 
ing u  the  fpoit  and  amufement  even  of  kinj^s 
pniKc^.    With  us  it  13  decHiiing  every  day; 
1  '*  to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  be  abolifhed 
iraong  the  lowcft  vulgar.  ^jcCcfaCfiGHT- 
tjl— 4.    The  cock  claps  his  wings  befurc 
l|i  OT  crow*.    His  light  is  very  piercing  ;  and 
fails  to  cry  in  a  peculiar  manner,  when 
(bvcr^  ,\ny  bird  of  prey  in  the  air.     }l\^  ex- 
kfiniry  courage  is  thoUgbt  to  proceed  from 
tine  the  molt  falacious  of  all  bird".    A  hugle 
fufice^  for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens  j  and   it  is 
tbit  he  i^  the  only  animai  whole  fp^rits  are 
abated  by  indulgence.     But  he  foon  gioWn 
the  radical  moifture  is  exhaufted  ;  and  in  3 
ijars  h^  becomes  utterly  unfit  for  imprepna- 
"  Hens  alfo,  (fays  Willughby,)   us  thc^ 
?re4tef^  part   of  the  year  <laiiy  lay  eggs, 
iuficc  for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft 
jftcr  three  years  beconte  barren.'*     The  hen 

0  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above  once 
*'\  Ihuugh   mflances  have  been  known  in 

1  they  produced  tw(K    The  ramber  of  eggi 
Jdtic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  loo 

ftdtd  (he  be  well  fed  and  fuppiied  with  water 

kbfrty.    It  matters  not  much  whether  ihe  be 

^^  by  the  cock  or  not ;  lire  will  continue  to 

^aiihough  the  eggs  of  this  kind  Ccfn  never  by 

fe^  be  brought  to  produce  a  living  amnral. 

■•^  is  mide  without  any  care,  iT  left  to  her- 

U  hole  fcratched  in  the  groun  1,  among  a 

ifi  bcs  is  the  only  preparation  fbe  makes  for 

picAfin  of  patient  expedatimi.     ISf^iture,  al- 

p^txniufted  by  its  own  fecimdity,  feemiitoin- 

ra  her  of  the  proptr  time  for  hatching,  which 

P  Iwrfclf  tcftitics  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  dif- 

ttauing  to  lay^     I'he  good  hoirlewivey,  who 

*Jget  nxjre  by  their  hens  eggs  than  by  their 

ritoi,  often  artificially  protradt  this  chrcking 

F*"'  i!»d  fometiraes   entirely  remove  it.     As 

l^*«  a  hen  begins  to  cluck,-  they  ftint  her  in  her 

^fft'nsj  which,  if  that  fails,  they  plunge  her 

to  coid  water  ;  this,-  for  the  titm*,  ctfedually 

■^  hack  her  hatching ;  but  then   it  often  kills 

tp'i^jr  bird,  who  takes  cold  and  dies  tJtidcr 

t  *4H:n»tioa,     If  left  entirely  to  herlelf,  the  hen 

>tiid  fddom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  fame 

ft.  without  attempting  to  hatch  them.     In  tbc 

^  ftate  the  hen  fcldom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs. 

juru  the  hen  h!i«  hatched  her  chickens,  her  af- 

^;ju  fccmu  to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  corre<5t 

^  imperfections.    No  longer  v©riicioil8  w  guw- 
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ardly,  ihe  abftains  from  all  food  thaf  her  jrdung 
can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creaturtf 
that  Ihe  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mifchief.  Ca-« 
pons  may  very  eafily  be  taught  to  clutch  chickens^ 
To  cActt  this  they  pluck  the  feathers  ofl'  h/&,hreaft^ 
and  rub  the  bare  Ikin  wUh  n^tles  j  they  then  put 
the  chickens  to  him,  which  prefently  run  undef 
his  breafl  and  belly»  and  probably  rjihbring  his 
bare  ikin  gently  with  their  heads,  allay  the  llingJ 
inj^r  pain  which  the  nettles  had  jufi  produced.* 
This  is  repeated  for  two  of  three  ni^lit  ,  till  the 
animal  takes  an  affedtion  to  the  ehickehs  that  have 
thfii  given  him  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them 
the  protc<Jiion  they  fetk  for.  He  from  that  time 
bfings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  htn^  clutch- 
ing them,  fecdmg  th'>m,  chicking,  and  performiii^ 
all  the  funtf^ions  of  the  tendereft  parent*  A  caport 
once  accustomed  to  this  fervjrfe,  will  not  j^ive  o-* 
ver ;  but  when  one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may 
have  another  nearly  hatched ..  put  under  hiniy 
which  hr  will  treat  with  the  fame  tendernefs  he 
did  the  fonner*  The  cock,  from  his  lalacioirfnefs^ 
is  a  Ihort-lived  animal  hi  a  doiricftic  fcatej  but 
how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if  left  to  themfelvesS,  i^ 
not  yet  well  afceitained*  Aldrov?ndus  hints  their 
age  to  be  ro  years  5  and  it  is  probable  that  thif* 
may  be  its  extent.  Tiiey  are  fiJbjedt  to  fome  dif- 
orders  j  and  as  for  poifons,  belides  nux  vomica^ 
which  is  fatal  to  moft  animals  e5<^:ept  man,  they 
are  injured,  as  Linnapus  affeits,  by  elderberries  5 
of  which  they  are  not  a  little  fond.  Of  this  fpc- 
cies  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  Tefs  than  i;^  varied 
ties,  bejf inning  with  the  wild  cock»  which  is  a  3d 
lefs  in  the  boiiy  than  the  domeiUc  cock.  Thifi 
variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  llock  froin 
whence  all  our  domefHc  varretiea  have  fprungw 
They  appear  to  be  rratives  of  the  tcrelts  of  India. 
There  are  but  few  places,  however^  as  he  obfcrves^ 
where  the  different  Voyagers  have  not  met  with 
cocks  and  hens,  either  wild  or  tame.  Thofe  of 
Pulo  Condorc  are  very  m\Kh  like  our  own,  but 
conlrderably  lefs,  htnig  only.of  the  fjze  of  a  crow- 
( Ulamf^.  roy.  vol.  i.  p.  i^c^i.)  Thtde  of  Sumatra 
and  Java  are  remTirkably  large,  and  arc  calleil  the 
St  Jngo  breed,  TlTe  cock  is  /b  tall  .\^'  to  peck  off 
a  common  dining  table.  When  fatigued,  he  fit» 
down  on  the  firft  joint  of  the  leg.  {l\tfi»  Sumatra^ 
p.  9*8.  They  arc  found  in  New  Guinea,  but  not 
in  great  pKrnty.  {Forr.  for.  p.  ro?.)  ForAcr  ob- 
fcrves,  thai  they  are  plenty  at  Eaitcr,  .Society,  and 
Friendly  Illes  7  at  the  tiVo  lalt  they  ai'e  of  a  pro- 
digious ll/.c.  They  are  not.  uncommon  at  the 
Mnrquefas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia;  but 
the  Low  irics  are  quite  dellitute  of  them.  (See 
0*>/.  p.  19;;.)  Ducks  and  poultry  are  numerous  in 
the  Sandu'ich  liles.  {djoVj  Joumnl,  p.  a  19.)  They 
a)e  not  foimd  to  breed  in  the  it  )rthern  parts  of 
Siberia ;  and  in  Greenlancf  are  only  kept  as  rari- 
ties, {faun,  Grorrt.)    See  Hatching,  N''  i. 

4.  PHAStANUS  Gu fNEFNr.tS.      Tbd  motmot^  Ol' 

Guinea  phcafantt  h  bro^vni^h,  fom^what  redbelo\^r 
with  a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wants  fpurs. 

5.  PHAsiAf^us  Necthemerus  IS  whitc,  with  ;< 
black  creft  and  belly,  and  a  wedge-lfeaped  tail.  It 
is  a  native  of  China. 

6.  Phas^anus  PicTiTs  has  a  yellowiih  creft,  a 
red  breaft,  and  a  wcdge-lhaped  tail.  It  is  a  native 
uf  Chi^. 

Xx  (i.)»PHA 
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(i.)  *  PHASIS.  «.  A  In  the  plural  phtj/rs.  [  f%f,; ; 
pha/f^  Fr.]  Appearance  exhibited  by  any  bodv ; 
as  the  changes  of  the  moon. — All  the  hypothefcs 
yet  contrived,  were  built  upon  too  narrow  an  in- 
fpcdion  qf  the  pbafes  of  the  univerff.  Glani'ille, — 
He  o'er  the  feas  ihall  love  or  fame  purfue ; 

And  other  months  another  pbnf:j  view.  Creech, 

(2.)Phasis.    See  Phases. 

(3.JPHASIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  which  . 
falls  into  the  Euxine  fea  about  700  miles  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  **  From  the  Iberian  Caucafus  (fays 
Gibbon),  the  moft  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of 
Afia,  that  river  defcends  with  fuch  oblique  \che- 
mcnce,  that  in  a  (hort  fpace  it  is  travcrfcd  by  120 
bridges.  Nor  does  the  ftream  become  placid  and 
navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five 
days  journey  from  the  Cynis,  which  flows  from 
the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
Cafpian  lake.  The  proximity  of  thcfe  riyers  has 
fiiggeftcd  the  pradice,  or  at  leaft  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precious  merchandife  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with 
the  current  of  the  Phalis  into  the  Euxine  and  Me- 
diterranean fean.  As  it  fucceffively  coUcds  the 
dreams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Phafis  moves 
\^ith  diminifhcd  fpced,  tho'  accumulated  weight. 
At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathonis  deep,  and  half  a 
league  broad ;  but  a  fmall  woody  i/lanfl  is  inter- 
po&d  in  the  midft  of  the  channel :  the  water,  fo 
foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  metallic  fcdi- 
ment,  floats  on  the  furface  of  thp  waves,  and  is  no 
longer  fufceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfe  of 
lOQ  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vef- 
iels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of 
Colchos  or  Mingrdia,  which,  on  three  fides,  is 
ft>rtifitd  by  the  Iberian  and  Armeniaii  mountains, 
and  wlK>fc  maritime  coaft  extends  about  200  miles, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioicuri- 
as,  and  the  confines  of  CircafTia.  Both  the  foil  and 
climate  arc  relaxed  by  cxcefTivc  moiflure  ;  28  rivers, 
befides  the  Phafis  and  his  dependent  ftream s,  con- 
vey their  ipv^ters  to  the  fea ;  and  the  hollownefs  of 
the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous 
channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian." 

(4.)PHAsis,an  ancient  city  of  Colchis,  fo  named 
from  the  above  river. 

(i.)  ♦  PHASM.  ». /.  [<P«r^«.]  Appearance; 
phantom  ;  fancied  apparition.— Thence  proceed 
many  aerial  fidtions  and  phafms.  Hammond, 

PHASMATA,   )  in  phyfiology,   are  certain  ap- 

(i.')  Phasms,  \  pcarances  arifing  from  the  vari- 
ous tmdures  of  the  clouds  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and  moon.  Thtfe 
are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different  figures  and 
fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulks  of  the 
rays  of  light;  and,  together  with  the  occafional 
flafhings  and  fhootings  of  different  meteors,  they 
have,  no  doubt,  occafioned  thole  prodigies  of  ar- 
mies fighting  in  the  air,  &c.  of  which  we  have  fuch 
frequent  accounts  in  nrioft  ancient  authors.  See  a 
Maccab.  xi.  8.  MelanSh,  MeUo)\  a  SbeU  de  Co- 
met, ann.  161 8.  Jofrphta, 

PIIASSACHATES,  in  lithology,  a  fperies  of 
agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various  appear- 
ances, fometimcs  called  Uucachates  and  perileucoj. 

PllATEZ,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kurlk,  on  the  Ufoza ;  40  miles  N.  of  Kurik. 

PILAUDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis. 


PH  AVORINUS,  an  ancient  Lcxicognplicr,  ;ii 
thor  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  flill  extant  •,  the  bcil  c 
dition  of  which  is  that  in  fol.  Vnitt.  i-ji^fLm 
prierej  Perhaps  he  is  the  fame  with  Fawmu 
a  native  of  Aries  in  Gaul.    See  Favorinus. 

PHAURUSII.    Sec  Pharusit. 

PliAYLLfJS,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  brother  j 
the  celebrated  Onomarchus  of  Phocis.  Set  Phi 
CIS.     Pauf.  X.  c.  2. 

PHEA,  or  Pheia,  an  ancient  tovm  of  El 
Horn,  Iliad,  vii.  ] 

(I.)  *  PHEASANT,  n.r.  [faifan.Yv.pbqfd 

from  Phajisi   the  river  of  Colchos.]    A  tinu 

wild  cock. — The  hardeft  to  draw  are  tame  bq 

as  the  cock,  peacock  and  phkajant,  PeacbamA 

Preach  as  I  pleafe,  I  doubt  our  curious] 

Will  chufe  a  pbeafant  flill  before  a  hen.    i 

(II.)  Pheasant,  in  ornithology.  Sec  M 
ANUS.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  9  different  <p 
of  pheafants,  and  6  varieties  of  the  commofl  j 
fant ;  but  as  he  gives  them  no  diftindive  triti 
claffical  names,  we  referred  a  defcriptioncf  Ic 
of  them  to  this  article,  infVead  of  arranging! 
under  Ph  a  si  an  us,  the  generic  name. 

I.  Pheasant,  Common.    Mr  Latham  obfi 
that  the  common  pheafant  is  now  found  io| 
of  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Old  ( 
neut.    They  foraetimes  (he  fays)  come  intfl 
yards  near  woods,  and  produce  crofs  breed! 
common  hens.     He  then  fays,  "  M.  Salcn 
marks,  that  the  hen  pheafant,  wjicn  done  I 
and  fitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  ©ah 
after  that  become  fo  little  refpe<5ted  by  hinii 
be  treated  with  the  lame  incivility  a$  he  \ 
fhow  to  one  of  his  own  fex.     Pheafants  wd 
ginally  brought  into  Europe  from  the  bsntei 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor 
from  whence  they  flill  retain  their  name, 
to  the  peacoL.'.,  they  are  the  raoft  beaut 
birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their' 
as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety, 
birds,  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not  lefs  d 
when  ferved  up  to  the  tal>le.     Their  ftefh  i 
fidered  as  the  greatefl  da'mty.     A  fpirit  d 
pendence  feems  to  attend  the  pheafant  cvcni 
tivity.     In  the  woods,  the  hen  pheafaot  by 
18  to  20  eggs  in  a  feafon ;  but  in  a  domedf 
flie  feldom  lays  above  10.    In  the  fame  " 
when  wild,  fhc  hatches  and  leads  up  her 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage ;  but 
kept  tame,  llie  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen 
ncrally  h^r  fubftitute  upon  fuch  occalions 
for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  fhe  ia 
ignorant  of  whrre  it  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the 
birds  llarve,  if  left  folely  to  her  prote<fli<« 
pheafmt,  therefore,  on  e^'ery  account,  fc 
ter  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than  reel. 
prifkine  captivity.     Its  fecundity  when 
fafficient  to  flock  the  forcft ;  its  beautiful 
adorns  it ;  and  its  flefh  retains  a  highei 
from  its  unlimited  freedom.     At  night  tl 
upon  the  highefl  trees  of  the  wood ;  and 
they  come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and 
where  their  food  is  chiefly  found.    They  p 
make  a  kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they 
the  females ;  and  this  often  apprifcs  the  fp 
of  their  retreats.    At  other  umcs  he  traces 
in  the  fnow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  f; 
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But  of  all  birds  they  .-u-e  fhot  mo»l  eafily ;  as  t^ey    it  is  black,  roofls  in  trees,  and  may  be  beard  ear- 
ahnysmakea  whirring  noife  wlicn  tlicy  rif'-,  by  "^  ly  in  the  morning,  4iftin*5tly,  but  hoarfely,  repeat- 


; which  tbty  alarm  the  gunner,  and  being  a  large 

cure,  and  flying  vtry  flow,  there  is  little  chance 

!«/ milling  them.     When  thefe  birds  are  taken 

m^  into  keeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as 

tickcns.    For  her  nefl,  di7  grals  and  loaves  muft 

!  hid  for  her  in  the  pbeafantry.      The  young 

s  are  ver/  difficult  to  be  reared,  and  they  muft 

f  ibpplicd  with  ants  eggs,  which  is  the  food  the 

lofic  leads  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the 

ods.   To  make  thefe  go  the  farther,  they  are 

chopped  up  with  cruds  or  other  meat :  and 

toung  ones  are  to  be  fed  with  great  exadnefs, 

IS  to  the  <]uantity  and  the  time  of  their  fup- 

This  tood  is  fometimes  alfo  to  be  varied ; 

wood  lice,  earwigs,  and  other  infeds,  arc  to 

t  i  variety.    The  place  where  they  aie  reared 

be  Acpt  extremely  clean ;  their  water  muft 

bugcd  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  they  muft  not 

tf^kdtJU  the  dew  is  off  the  ground  in  the 

1^,  and  they  fhould  always  be  taken  in  be- 

ciet.    When  they  become  adult,  they  very 

ihift  for  themfclves ;  but  they  are  parti- 

Ijffond  of  oats  and  barley.     The  phcafant, 

full  grov.n,  feems  to  feed  indifferently  upon 

thing  that  offers.    A  French  writer,  aiTeits 

they  regale  even  upon  carrion. 

Pheasant,  Courier.    "  The  courier  phea- 

b  but  very  iraperftdly  defcribed  by  Fernan- 

and  is  iaid  to  be  1 8  inches  long.     The  gene- 

iourof  the  plumage  is  white,  inclined  toful- 

;  about  the  tail  they  are  black,  mixed  with 

fyjis  of  white  ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long,  and  x)f 

colour,  reflcding  in  fome  lights  like  the 

[of  2  peacock :  the  wings  are  fhort.    This 

inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Mexico ;  flics 

but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the   fwiftcft 


ipg  the  word  hann^qiui^  (eafily  miftaken  for  par- 
raquaw)  very  loud.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  un- 
frequented wooils  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne, 
Guiana,  and  many  parts  of  S.  America.  At  fun- 
rife  they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at 
w^hich  time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  fmall 
Ikin  under  the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  all  feen,  ex- 
cept when  the  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is 
angry.  This  cry  is  very  like  the  word  parraquaw ; 
and  is  repeated  many  times  together ;  and  ofteu 
many  cry  at  once,  or  anfwer  one  another,  but 
moft  in  breeding  time,  which  is  twice  in  the  year ; 
at  each  time  laying  from  four  to  fix  eggs;  making 
the  neft  in  low  branches  or  ftumps  of  trees,  and 
behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and 
fmall  infcctsv  Thefe,  with  many  other  birds,  in- 
habit the  womls  by  day,  coming  out  into  tlie  open 
favannas  morning  and  evening  to  feed ;  at  which 
times  they  are  chitfiy  killed  by  the  natives  and 
near  inhabitants.  Tiiey  may  be  brought  up  tame  ; 
anJ  their  flefli  is  much  eftecmed. 

Pheasant,  Superb.     This  bird  Linnxus 


defcribed  from  the  vaiious  reprefentations  of  it 
painted  on  paper  hangings,  and  China  ware ;  and 
farther  confirmed  by  a  figure  and  defcription  in  a 
Chinefe  book  which  came  under  his  infpedion. 
(III.)  Pheasant's  eye,  in  botany.  See  Adonis. 
(IV.)  Pheasants,  Isle  of,  or  Isle  de  Fai- 
sans,  cr  the  Isle  of  Conference,  an  ifland  be- 
twee»i  France  and  Spain,  formed  by  the  Bidaffoa, 
abounding  with  Pi^eafanti,  Tlie  Bidassoa  had 
long  been  a  fubjed  ot  difpute  between  France  and 
Spain,  each  county  laying  claun  to  it  exclufively  ; 
till  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  agreed  between 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  Ferdiiwnd  V.  of  Spain, 
that  the  river  Ihould  be  common  to  both  nations, 
between  the  phcalant  and  cock;  one  of  This  ifland  was  afterwards  the  fcene,  where  ano- 
'«  in  the  I^evcrian  Mufcum.  ther  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees^  was 
Phiasant,  Parraka.  The  parraka  is  a-  concluded  between  France  anc).  Spain,  in  1699; 
i^e  Cze  of  a  fmall  fowl,  refembling  it  in  the  and  it  was  alfo  the  fcene  of  an  interview  between 
^^  and  body/  Its  length  is  23  inches.  The  the  monarchs  of  thefe  kingdoms,  on  the  marrligc 
of  Lewis  XIV.  whence  its  latter  name. 


I^usant,   Hybridal,   a  name  given  by 
mtoafpecies  or  vaiiety  which  is  a  mixed 


of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous ;  the  eyes  are 
I  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a 
ijTowTi  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the 
the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  fca- 
J7C  fjmewhat  long,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
ireilcrcft;  the  wings  are  fliort^  the  webs 
me  of  the  quills  are  fomewhat  rufous ;  the 
»2£ft$  of  12  feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  a. 
1  foot  in  length,  and  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
^pendent ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dark  rufous  in- 
to black ;  the  claws  are  like  thofc  of  a  fowl. 
fK:uliar(fay8  Mr  Latham)  in  its  infernal  ftruc- 
1^  rcfpcdt  to  the  windpipe;  \\hich,  infttad 
t*43irg  directly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds, 
^  over  the  Gde  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the 
t  of  the  fleihy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  co- 
oal):  by  tlic  Ikin,  then  taking  a  turn  up- 
fe»  pJJfci  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the  breaft, 
ti  *ifftributed  through  the  lungs  in  the  ufual 
•  The  ftrva'c  has  not  this  circumvolution  of 
^'nttpipc.  The  hannequaw,  mentioned  by 
^^^,  is  probably  the  fame  bird,    He  favs  th^t 


It  lies  a- 

bout  %  miles  from  Foutarabia.  Lon.  i.  46.  W. 
Lat.  45.  ao.  N. 

PHEBE,  a  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth, 
called  Cenchrea,  St  Paul  had  a  particular  cftcem 
for  her ;  and  Theodorct  thinks  he  lodged  at  her 
houfc,  while  he  continued  at  Corinth.  She  brought 
to  Rome  the  cpiftle  he  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
wherein  flie  is  commended  in  fo  advantageous  a 
manner.    See  Ronu  xvi.  1,  a. 

PliECADQM,  an  ancient  inland  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Liv,  31.  c.  41. 

PllEDOROVKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Ekate, 
rinoflaff,  on  the  Bug  5  60  miks  NW.  of  Cherfou. 

PliEDOSIEUKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
countjy  of  the  CoflTacks,  on  the  Choper ;  44  miles 
W.  of  Archadinfliaia. 

*  PHEER,  n,f.  A  companion.  S^e  Fear.  Sptnf, 

*  To  PHEESE.  T.  a.  [perhaps  to  fia%e.]  To 
comb ;  to  fleece ;  to  curry.— 

An  he  1?^  proud  with  me,  VWj*l.'ee/e  his  pride'. 

Shake 

:^i:2  r^ir; 
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PHEGOR,  or  Pex)R,  a  deity  wovfhipped  at  a 
very  early  period  by  the  MidiaJiites  and  Moabitcs, 
and  probably  <by  nil  the  other  tribes  whicli  fheri 
inhabited  Syrja.  PriEoop.,  or  Pfor,  is  the  lame 
with  the  Hebrew  word  ptchor,  >x  hich  fipnities  ape- 
fitity  end  probably  refers  to  the  piophtlic  iiiHji- 
fer»ce  a|v/;iys  attribiited  to  the  Tolar  deity,  by  whicji 
lie  Qpsfii-d  or  tiifiovered  thjngs  to  come.  Aci*t»rd- 
pgly  we  find  Pheoor  or  Pkob.  generally  joined 
^o  Baal,  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean 
riamt  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  objed  of  wor- 
ship; hence  Baal-Phegor  muft  have  been  the 
iun  worfhipped  by  fome  p;irticular  rites,  or  under 
ibme  particular  charader.  What  thelc  were,  a 
rclolulion  of  Pefhor  into  Its  component  part.s  may 
perhaps  inform  us.  As  thi^  word,  wherever  it 
pccurks  in  Scripture,  his  fome  relatipn  to  diftent'- 
|ng  or  opening  the  mouth  widc^  it  is  probably  com- 
pounded of  pHAM  thtf  mouth  or  jfacfy  and  ehar 
t}akt4.  In  thofe  countries  ^'e  know  that  the  \yp- 
men  wore  veils  ;  l>iit  it  xvould  appear,  that  in  ce- 
lebratinp  the  rites  of  this  dpity  they  were  unvcil- 
pd.  It  feejTis  even  not  improbable,  tliat  on  thefe 
occafions  the  fexes  danced  promifcuoufly  without 
^heir  clothes ,  a  pra^Uce  which  would  naturally  give 
birth  to  the  iicentious  amours  liientioncd  in  the 
ijth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  If  this  b^ 
admitted,  it  will  follow  that  Phegor  was  the  fun 
jprefiding  over  the  myfteries  of  Venus.  See  Baal- 
Peor. 
'    PI-TFIA      fiee  Phea 

PHELDSC^HAR^TZ,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
prbvince  of  Caucafus  j  lo  miles  S.  of  Kizlai*. 
^  PHELIN.     See  Phellin. 

PHELlA^DRIUM,  yATER  hemlock  ;  a  pe- 
fiufe  of  tlie  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pcn- 
tiiidria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod, ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Vmbellatct, 
There  arc  two  fpecies,  one  of  which,  viz. 

Phellandri'um  aquaticum,  iu  a  native  of 
Britain.  This  grows  in  ditches  ^nd  ponds,  but  is 
tiot  very  common.  The  (lalk  is  remarkably  thick 
^nd  dichoto^ous,  ai^d  grows  in  the  water.  It  is 
a  poifon  to  horfes,  bringing  upon  them,  as  Lin- 
Iixus  informs  u's,  a  "kind  "of  palfy  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  fuppofes  tb1)e  owing  not  fo  much  to  the 
iioxious  qualities  of  the  plant  itfeif,,as  to  thofe 
of  an  inft(5t  which  feedHipon  if,  breeding  within 
the  ftalks,  and  which  he  calls  curcuho  paraph  fficuj* 
The  Swedes  give  fwine's  dung  for  the  ^ure.  The 
i^eds  are  fomctimes  )giyen  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  the  leaves  are  by  fome  added  to  difcutient 
Cataplafms.Tn  the  winter,  the  roots  and  ftem, 
tiiflTe^ed  by  the  influence  of  the  weather,  afford 
a  very  curious  ikcleton  or  network.  Horfes,  ftieep, 
and  goats,  eat  tW  plant ;  fwinc  are'  not  fond  of 
it;  cows  refiifc  it.        '     '  '    »   •  - 

PHELLIA,  a  river  of  Laconia.  Pauf,  iii.  ao. 

(i.)  PHELLIN, a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  frotn 
Lake  Vertz,  'and  faHs  into  the  Baltic, -^f  Pei-nov'.' 

(2.)  Phellin,  a  town  of  Huflfii,  in  the  prov.of 
B'jra,  on  the  Phelliri  ;  96  miles  N.  6f  Rigi.  •  Lon. 
43°  K.  Ferro.  Lat.  58.  10.  N.  -  • 

PHELLOE,  an  ancient  town  of  Achaia.  Piiuf. 

PHiiLLUS,  2  ancient  towns  of  Greece  j  i.  m 
Atl'ca:  2.  m  Elis,  near  Olympia.  .S/rrt/;<?.        =•    •• 

PllEMI US,  an  ancient  mufician/  who  taught 
|Iomtr  mufic. 
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PHEMONOE,  a  prieftefs  of  Apdlo,  w^o  i^ 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  heroic  vcrfcs. 
P^iu^,  X.  6. 

PHENEATJE,  the  people  of  Pheneum.  Gt, 

PllENEUM,  an  ancient  town  of  AicaJia,  whcit 
Mtrcury  had  a  temple.  Cicero, 

PriENEUS,  a  town  and  »akc  of  Arcadia. 

PHENGITES,  among  the  ancients,  tWrno 
of  a  beaut  iful  fpecies  of  alabafter.   It  \%  a  rude  b 
rrgular  maf^,  very  fhattcry  and  friabx,  bpt  of 
briRhtncfs  fuptrior  to  that  of  moft  other  prtrblj 
and  excelling  them  all  in  iranfparence.    Tlice 
lour  is  an  agrceabje  pale  yello<rifh,  white,  or! 
ney  colour;  the  yeliov/ifh  is  more  inleuftinfa 
places  than  irf  others,  and  fomctimes  maket 
obfcure  reftmbUncc  of  veins.    It  is  vtry  1 
and  brittle  in  the  mafs;   and  when  rcuucci 
fmall  pieces,  may  be  cafily  crumbled  bctwcd 
fingers  into  loofe,  but  confiderably  large  ang 
pieces,  fome  pcrfe<fl,  others  complex,  \r«%\ 
or  mutilated,  and  all  approaching  to  a  flat  t 
The  ancients   were  very  fond  of  this  fpedi 
public   buildings;  (See  Athens,  {Z\  itul 
PHORicuM,)  and  the  Temple  of  Fortuue,  t 
entirely  o^it,  has  long  l>ein  cclebrared.  It* 
beauty  is  its  tranfpaience,  Worn  which  ilone 
temple  was  perfectly  light  when  the  do<»rs 
<hut,  thoujrh  it  was  bpilt  without  a  window, 
had   no   other  light  but  what  was  tranrTi 
through  |he  ftone  its  walls  were  built  Wiii 
was  anciently  found  in  Cappadoci,  and  a 
plentiful  there:  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germ  oy 
France,  and  in  Derbylhire,  and  fome  other  J 
lifti  counties.     It  takes  an  excellent  poliili, 
very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  whrrt  there 
great  ftrength  required.     See  Amkthvst. 
'    PHENICE,  a  poit  of  the  ifland  ot  Cittc, 
the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifiand.    St   Paul  havini 
chored  at  Phenice,  in  his  voyage  to  Rome  ( 
xxvii.  11.),  advifcd  the  flnp's  crew  to  fpen^ 
winter  there,  bccaufe  the  fcafon  was  loo  fi 
vanced. 

PHENICIA.    See  Phoenicia. 

(i.)  *  PHENICOPTER.  ».  /.  [^m^\*^ 
n'tropurus^  Lat.]  A  kind  of  bird,  which  is  tiiu 
fcnbed  by  Martial  \-^ 

Dat  mi  hi  pen  fin  rubevs  nomm  fed  lntp*iif^ 

Nofira  ftKpit  ;  quid  jl  gai  rula  lingt-  a  fotrt  ? 
— He  blentled  together  the  livens  ot  guilt' 
the  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacock?,  tong 
phenico/ftrj,  and  the  melts  of  lampreys. 
ou  Proindtnce* 

(2.)  PMF.KtcopTFR.     See  PhoehicoptH 

(i.)   *PHENIX.    a. /.    [^U:   /»i««jt 
The  bird  which  is  fnppoftd  to  eiifi  liii^k,ai 
rift  again  from  its  own  afhcs. — 

There  it.  one  tree,  the  phi  nix  throne; 
phcmy 

At  this  honr  reigning  there. 

To  all  the  fowls  he  fee  ins  n  pf.Wix. 
^-*-Havrnp  the  idea  of  a  phaiix  iii  my  mind, 
firft  enquiry  is,  whetiier  fuch  a  thm^;  do<>  " 
Locke. 

(2.)  PHFNtx.     See  Phoknix. 

(.r-)  •  PHENOMENON.  «./.  'V^^mm*;^; 
nomeney  Fr.  it  i^  il  tuiov-  often  wKtcP/A.-w 
vm  ;  but  bting  naluraliied,  it  has  changtti  the 
which  is  not  hi  the  En^hlh  Unguagci  lor.    I 
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jf  (j  l«  thf  original  plural  termination  pbanome- 
u,  u  rtiould,  1  think,  be  written  with  ^r.]  i.  Ap- 
pcir^nct;  vifiblc  quality. — Philofophers,  whole 
iunncfj  it  is  to  dcfcrilxr,  m  comprehenfive  theo- 
u,the  phiTfiomena  of  the  world  and  their  caufes. 
itrv/.— Thcfe  are  curiulities  of  little  or  no  mo- 
Oc.:  to  the  underflanding  the  phenomenon  of  na- 
m.  AVa;a«.— The  -moft  conliderable  phenome' 
■m,  Woiipinp  to  terreftrial  bodies,  is  gravitation. 
|iw//'f.    2.  Aay  thing  that  ftrikcs  by  any  new 

rit^  Phenomewom.    Sec  Ph*:nomenon. 

p/H£ONS,  w./  ni  heraldry,  the  birbed  heads  of 

pos,  arrow'ji,  or  other  weapons. 

SpHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraf- 

k  Diofcorides,  and  others*  give  to  a  plant  ufed 

fcfollars  in  drcfling  their  cloths,  and  of  which 

pre  wcTC  two  kinds,  a  fnnaDer  called   fimply 

k,  and  a  larger  called  hi/fpophtoj.    This  plant 

fomrtimes  called  phlfos;   and  is  thus  con- 

itkicd  with  a  kind  of  mar(h  cudweed,  or  gna- 

i&Mj,  called  a'ifo  by  that  name  ;  but  it  may  al- 

i|) be  di {'covered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  au< 

means,  by  obfcrving  the  fenfc  in  which  the 

!'«uftd,  and  the  ufc  to  which  the  plant  was 

The pbJtot,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the 

«1,  was  ufed  to  ftuff  beds  and  other  fuch 

.and  to  pack  up  \^'ith  earthen  veiTcls  to  pre- 

thfir  breaking  ;   but  the  pheos,  improperly 

^phhs,  only  about  cloths;  this  was,  howe- 

wb  aWc^/fifhe  and  cnapbon. 

PHERJE,  an  ancient  town  of  Theffaly, 

the  tyrant  Alexander  reigned,  hence  nam- 

^herdtiu.     Sec  Pe  LOP  I  DAS.  Strabo  8.    C/V.  de 

1. 

U-3.)  Phkra,  two  towns  in  Attica  and  Laco- 

[I^R^US,  a  (irname  of  Jafon,  and  Aitfxan* 

iPIIERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who 
J»  fiMitemporary  with  Plato  and  Ariftophanes. 
Btr  the  example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who 
Jtr  introduced  upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but 
p»  cbaradtrSf  he  adled  his  contemporaries. 
PfefOid  not  abufe  the  liberty  which  at  that 
N?rfvailed  upon  the  ftage.  He  laid  it  down 
ynk  to  himfeif  never  to  hurt  the  reputation 
'wy  perfon.  Twenty -one  comedies  are  attri- 
"^  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain 
*ic  fngmrnts  colleded  by  Hertelius  and  Gro- 
'''•  From  thcfc,  however,  it  !^  eafy  to  difcern, 
'^  Phcrccrates  wrote  the  pureft  Greek,  and  pof- 
'^cd  tha  ingenious  and  delicate  raillciy  which 
'  "^^d  attic  tirbanitf.  He  was  author  ot  a  work 
■^*rV,  and  a  kind  of  verfe  called,  Pberfcratic, 

^^-iUECRATic  VERSE.  The  three  laft  feet 
^  tn  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofc 
■"^  fett  was  always  a  fpondee.  This  verfe  of 
"^'^c,  for  example,  ^ttamtit pon/ica  pintut  i&  a 
^"c-mic  verfe. 

^'HERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scyros,  who  flou- 
^'f*^  ibuut  A.  A.  C.  560,  and  was  difciplc  of 
^^^\i%-  ;Sec  Pitt  AC  us.)  He  is  iaid  to  have 
"^^  the  firft  philofopher  who  wrote  on  natura) 
*'f  As  and  the  cITcnce  of  the  gods;    He  was  al- 

'hc  fifft  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion, 
^^it  animals  are  mere  machines."  He  was  Py- 
^S^r^'k  maAcr,  who  loved  him  as  bis  ovro  fv 
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ther.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  and  was  one  of 
the  firft  profe  writers  among  the  Greeks.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Phfrecydes.*  It  is  moft  probable  that  he 
taught  thofc  opinions  concerning  the  gods  and 
the  origin  of  the  world  which  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian theogonifts  borrowed  from  Egypt.  See  E-  " 
GYPT,  Metaphysics,  Mysteries,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Polytheism. 

PHERES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Cre- 
theus  and  Tyro,  whj  built  Pher^e,  in  Theflaly, 
where  he  reigned.  He  married  Clymene,  by  whom 
he  had  AdmetOs.  Apollod. 

PHERETIMA,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcefilaus.  After  her 
fon'b  death,  ihc  recovered  the  kingdom  by  the 
aid  of  Amafis  king  of  E^ypt,  and  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  Arcelilaus,  ihc  caufed  ali  his  alFaflins 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  (he 
cut  off*  the  breafts  of  their  wives,  and  hung  them 
up  near  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands.  It  is  faid 
that  (he  was  devoured  alive  by  worms ;  a  puniflir 
ment  from  heaven  for  her  unparalleled  cruelties. 

PHERON,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded 
Scfoftris.  He  was  blind ;  and  he  recovered  his 
fight  by  wafliing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  who 
had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions.  He  tri- 
ed his  wife  firft,  but  ihe  appeared  to  have  been 
faithkfs  to  his  bed,  and  ihe  wa«  burnt  with  all 
thofe  whofe  urine  could  not  reft  ore  fight  to  the 
king.  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine  prov- 
ed beneficial.  HcroJot.  ii.  c.  iii. 

PHERVINTERSKOI,  a  cape  of  Ruflfia,  on  the 
£.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Loo.  95. 10.  £.  Ferro. 
Lat.  77.  30.  N. 

PHETRI.    See  Parthia,  §  3. 

*  PHIAL.  »./.  Ipbiala,  hTiUphioU,  Fr.]  A  fmall 
bottle.— 

Upon  my  fccure  hour  thy  uncle  ftole 

With  juice  of  curs'd  hebenon  in  a  pbiaL  Sbak. 
—  He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
with  a  pbml  of  water.  Newt«n. 

(a.)  Phial,  Leyden.  Sec  Electricity,  /«• 
Jex ;  and  Leyden,  N**  4. 

PHIALIA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pauf.  viii.  3. 

PHICORES,  an  ancient  nation  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Palus  Msotis.  JIfr/a,  I.  19. 

PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculptor  of  anti- 
quity, was  an  Athenian,  and  flourifhed  in  the  83d 
Olympiad.  This  wonderful  artift  was  not  only 
confummate  in  the  ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accom- 
plift-.ed  in  the  fciences  of  hiftory,  poetry,  fable, 
geometry,  optics.  Sec.  He  firft  taught  the  Greeks 
to  imitate  nature  perfeXly,  and  all  his  works 
were  received  with  admiration.  They  were  aUo 
incredibly  numerous  \  for  it  was  almoft  peculiar 
to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  greateft  facility 
with  the  greateft  perfc<5tion.  His  Nemefis,  one 
of  his  firft  pieces,  was  carved  out  of  a  block  of 
marble,  found  in  the  Perfian  camp,  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatueof 
Minerva  for  the  Plateans ;  but  the  ftatue  of  thi^ 
goddefs  in  her  magnificent  temple  at  Athen?,  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fome  relics,  was  an  aftoniOi- 
ing  produdlion.  Ptriclcs  ordered  Phidias  to  make 
a  ftatue  of  the  gc»ddtfs ;  and  Phidias  formed  a 
moft  admirable  figure  of  ivory  and  goldj  30  fett 

n'gb. 
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l)lgh.  But  what  rendered  his  name  immortal, 
proved  at  that  time  his  ruin.  He  had  carved  up- 
on the  (hield  of  the  goddcfs  his  own  portrait  and 
that  of  Pericles;  and  this  was  made  a  crime. 
Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  Eiis,  and  r.-iade  for  the 
Ehans  the  Olympic  Jupiter;  a  prodijry  of  art 
"which  was  ranked  among  the  7  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  60  feet  high, 
and  every  way  proportioned.  Phidias  concluded 
h\i>  labours  with  this  mafterpiece ;  and  the  Eli- 
ans,  to  do  honour  to  his  mt-mory,  appropriated 
to  his  defccndants,  the  oftlce  of  keeping  clean  this 
luapnificent  image.  ' 

PHIDITIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feafts  cele- 
brated with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were 
hdd  in  the  public  places  and  in  the  open  air. 
Kich  and  poor  aflifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the 
iame  footing ;  their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace, 
friendihip,  good  underftanding,  and  equality  a- 
mong  the  citizens  great  and  fmail.  It  is  faid  that 
thofe  who  attended  thi«  feaft  brought  each  a  bu- 
fliel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of  wine  named  chorusy 
five  mince  of  checfe,  and  as  many  figs. 

PHIGALEI,  an  ancient  people  of  Peloponnc- 
fu$,  who  inhabited  the  country  near  McHenia. 
Pauf, 

PillGALIA.    Sec  Phialia. 
'  (i.)  rillLA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Venus,  which  diftinguifhes  her  as  the 
ir.other  of  love,  from  ^iXu>  to  love* 

(a.)  Phi  LA,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia. 

(i.)  PHILADELPHIA,  in  antiquity,  were 
^amcs  inftituted  at  Sardir.  to  celebrate  the  union 
4)f  Caracalla  ancl  Geta,  the  fons  of  Septimius  Se- 
vcruR, 

(a — 5.)  Philadelphia,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  name  of  4  towns ;  i.  in  Arabia  ;  1.  in  Cilicia ; 
^,  in  Syria.  (LtmprJ  4.  in  Lydia,  now  called  A- 
Inhjher.  Plin,  v.  c.  29. 

(6.)  Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Alia,  in  Natoiia.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Tmolus,  by  the  river Cogamus,  whence 
there  is  an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive 
plain.  It  was  founded  by  Attabjs  Phiiadelphus, 
l)rother  of  Eumtnes.  It  was  vtry  liable  to  earth- 
quakes, which,  perhaps,  arofe  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  region  called  CaUtkekanmem,  So  fevere  wtrt 
thofe  earthquakes,  that  evtn  the  city  walls  were 
i»ot  fecure  ;  and  fo  frequent  were  th^y,  that  thefe 
experienced  daily  concuifions.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived  in  per- 
petual apprehenfion,  and  their  conftant  employ- 
iTient  was  in  repairs.  In  fuft,  fo  great  were  their 
fears,  that  their  chief  refidejice  was  in  the  coun- 
try, the  foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is 
^iiabo's  account  of  this  place.  In  1097,  it  was 
taken  by  alTauit  by  John  Ducas  the  Greek  genc- 
1  ^l.  It  was  without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  1106, 
iMider  the  fame  emperor.  The  Turks  marched 
i\  )m  the  Eaft  with  a  dtfign  to  plunder  it  and  the 

<ritimc  towns.     Th^  Emperor  Manuel,  in  11 75, 

rired   for   prote«5lion   fr^^m    tlu    Turks  to  this 

:ce.     In  1300  it  fell   •  y  lot  to  K^raman.    In 

;g6  it  was  betiegcd  by  A  aaras,  and  coididera- 
l.arallcd  ;  but  was  not  t.ikcn.     In   1391,  this 

^Ci  aU)nc  re  til  ft  d  to  admit  Bnjazet ;  ^ut  it  was 
^:  length  foiccd  to  c.ipituiatc  for  v.a.it  or  provi- 
liojis.    It  has  been  uutur  ot  lujprife  that  ihis 
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town  was  not  totally  abandoned;  and  yet  it  hi( 
furvived  many  cities  lefs  ILible  to  inconvenience* 
and  is  ftill  an  extenfive  place,  though  in  appti? 
ance  it  is  poor  and  mean.     Some  remnants  »»f  it 
walls  are  ftill  ftanding,  but  With  large  R^p'>.   V\ 
materials  are  fmall  ftones  ftrorgly  ccoienttJ.   I 
is  thick,  lofty,  and  has  round  towers.    Near  ii 
among  the  mountains,  there  is  a  fprmgof  apu 
gative  quality  ;    and  many  ptoplc  rcfortto  it  i 
the  hot  months.     It  taftes  like  ink,  is  clear,  bj 
tinges  the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  T| 
famous  wall  which  credulity  has  believed  to 
mide    of    human    boncs,    ftands   beyond 
and  the  town.    See  N**  lo.    Dr  Chandler, 
vifitcd  ic,  fays,  "the  number  of  churchtsis 
moftly  in  ruins,  decorated  with  painted 
Only  fix  are  in  a  btttrr  condition.    The 
pal  church  is  large,  and  ornamented  wrtb  p 
carving,  and  holy  portraits.    The  Greeks 
l)out  300  families,  and  live  in  a  friendly 
courfc  with  the  Turks.    The  clergy  and  Xik 
general  arc  4gnorant  of  Greek,  yet  the  luuj 
and  offices  of  the  church  arc  read  in  ibat 
guage.      The  Philadelphians  are  a  cinl  pel 
One  of  the  Greeks  fcnt  us  a  fmall  earthen  1 
full  of  choice  wine.     Philadelphia,  pofieffin^ 
ters  excellent  in  dying,  and  being  fituatcda 
of  the  moft  capital  roads  to  Smyrna,  is  roue 
quented,  cfpecially  by  Armenian  merchantSi 
Greeks  ftill  call  this  place  by  its  ancient  \ 
but  the  Turks  call  it  Allabijur.    The  numb 
inhabitants  is  about  8000 ;  of  whom  locoart 
pofed  to  be  Chriftians.''  It  is  about  40  mibi 
of  Smyrna.    Lon.  18.  15.  E.  Lat.  38. 18.  N 

(7.)  Philadelphia,  a  populous  and  wel 
tivated  county  of  Pennfylv^iuja  ;  bounded  a 
NE.  by  the  Poquafin  anl  Bucks  county ;  S! 
S.  by  the  Delaware,  which  ftparatcs  it  fronj 
Jv-rfry ;  W.  by  Delaware  county,  and  NV 
Montgomery  county.  It  is  12  miles  long,  J 
broad  ;  conti^ins  89,600  acres  ;  and  is  div«| 
to  14  townfliips;  viz.  Smithfield,  Byberry, 
laud,  Lower  Dublin,  Oxford,  Briftol,  Gc 
town,  Roxburgh,  Northern  Liberties,  Blot 
Philadelphia,  Moyamtnfing,  Pafiyunk,  andl 
fefs.  It  contained,  in  1795,  btfides  the  d 
Philadelphia,  (N®  9.)  ii,6t*7  free  citizea 
X14  Haves.  It  fends  5  members  to  the  Gt 
Airembly. 

(8.)  Philadelphia,  a  townfhip  in  the 
county. 

(9.)  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pci 
nia,  and  of  the  above  county.     It  is  cue 
moft  beautiful  and  regular  cities  in  the  woi 
ing  of  an  oblong  form,  fiiuated  on  the  W. 
of  the  Delaware,  on  an  extenfive  plain,  b) 
courfe  of  the  river,  i  io   miled   from  its  ffl 
wrhere  it  flows  in'o  the  Atlantic.    It  is  boi 
only  60  milts  from  ihe  fea  at  Little  Egg  Hai 
in  a  WNW.  dircaion ;  where  the  river  is  2 
broad,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  a  fixty-fots 
fliip.     The  tioe  nfcs  6  feet  ptrpendicuiitii 
flows  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  to  t^»ij 
of  Trenton,  3c  miles  higher  up  in  a  KE.  4 
uon.    The  lei:rih  of  the  city,  from  E.  to  1 
r    »  's  f)  urn  the  D»;laware  to  the  SchuyikilU  » 
ti     ori  lurtl  plan  i>»  Mr  Pcnn,  is  10.500  fetti 
the  brtauili  trjin  I^.  tc.S.  is  4>837  ^tc^-    ^Iw 
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fy  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn. 
The  oriffml  plan  of  the  city  was  a  parallelogram, 
tttfuding  in  length  from  Delaware,  two  fquares 
beyond  Schuylkill.    The  weft  em  limits  of  the  ci- 
ty w^re,  however,  confined  by  the  firft  charter, 
panted  by  William  Penn,  in  1 701,  to  the  E.  fide 
U  Schuylkill.    This  plot,  which  is  two  miles 
Iwg  and  one  broad,  is  interfered   by  a  great 
nnbcr  of  ftrtcts,  crofling  each  other  at  right  an- 
Of  thefc  there  were  originally  9,  from  the 
lawarc  to  the  Schuylkill ;  thefe  were  interfeft- 
bf  ij  ftrects  running  N.  and  S.    The  E.  and 
'trcrti,  except  High  Street,  arc  named  after 
treci,  firft  found  by  the  colony  on  their  arri- 
ia  the  country ;   viz.  Fine  Street^   Sajfafras^ 
Utrry^  Cbefiivt^  fVaittutf  Spruce^  Piney  and  Cc- 
t^r^etJi  which  laft  is  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
f.  The  ftreets  running  N.  and  S.  are  named 
Btcmg  to  their  numerical  order,  commencing 
Jcbware.    Front  Street  is  the   firft,  then  Se- 
Sircdt  Third  Street,  &c.  to  Thirteenth  Street ; 
t  this  numerical  order  ceafes,  and  another 
tat  Schuylkill  in  the  fame  order,  Firjl  Street, 
JStrert,  Sec.  to  Eight  Street;  between  which 
Ihirteenth  Street  is  Broad  Street,  fo  named 
btinj:  the  broadeft  in  the  city.   The  number 
nrr?  m  the  original  plan  was  184  ;  but  as  fe- 
of  the  fquares  have  fince  been  interfered  by 
trerts,thc  number  in  1795  was  304.;  fevtral 
^h  arc  again  interfered  by  lanes.    In  the 
ilh  of  the  ftreets  there  is  a  great  diverfity ; 
Sireet  being  100  feet  wide ;  Broad  Street 
Mulberry  Street  60,  and  all  the  other  ftreets 
onginal  plan  50  f'^et  wide.    In  the  impro- 
fft  of  the  city  the  ftreets  are  paved  with  peb- 
»ei  iB  the  middle,  to  the  breadth  of  three 
«f  the  whole  wic'enefs;  and  on  each  fide,  the 
pithi  arc  paved  with  bricks,  and  defended 
*i,  xoor  11  feet  diftant  from  each  other, 
thofc  ftreets  which  have  been  lately  paved 
rihc  pofts  have  been  removed,   the  foot- 
fiifcd  8  or  10  inches,  and  defended  in  front 
^  the  ftreet,  by  a  range  of  hewn   ftone. 
arr  fcvernl  other  conftdtrable  ftreetp,  not 
ori^nal  plan  :  as  fVater  Street,  Dock  Street, 
^rcrt,  Sec,     Of  thefe  the  two  firft  are  con- 
^;  Hunter  Street  is  30  feet  broad   and   ex- 
to  Pine  Street  parallel   with  the  courfe  of 
l^ltware.     Penn  Street  is  company   built, 
clt^Ant  and  lofty  houfes,  fome  of  tliem  five 
oHirh.    From  its  convenience  near  the  (hip- 
't  h«  b-come  a  place  of  confiderable  bufi- 
The  wharves  are  made  with  fquare  cafe- 
'ofb?«,  filled  with  earth  and   ftones,  and 
^ibore  two  miles  in  front  of  the  city  and 
»•    Dock  Street,    which   was  originally  a 
P*  ami  a  general  nuifance,  was  not  laid  out 

K< ;  but  is  now  a  large  and  beautifnl  ftreet, 
I  m  a  ferpentinc  courfe  through  2  fquares. 
froTj  90  to  xoo  feet  broad,  and  has  a  row  of 
poplar  trees  on  each  fide.    The  emij  of  all 
httU,  within  the  city  are  public  propt:rty, 
^ftng  the  place*  where  the  fire  wood  is  kept, 
'jtc  1  revenue  of  L.  489  a  year.    The  ftreets 
■tetninited  at  night  by  661  lamps,  which  coii- 
wnaally  8,6oA  gallons  of  oil.     The  houfes, 
]^*[^  *re  moftly  about  3  ftories  high,  built 
■■  w»cb,  in  a  plain  neat  ftyle.    The  heijjht  of 
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the  ground  on  which  the  city  ftands  is  abcut  40  feeC 
above  the  Delaware,  but  fome  parts  are  lower, 
particularly  Water  Street,  which  is  apt  to  be  over- 
flowed and  the  ftores  damaged  ifi  high  floods* 
when  a  ftrong  E.  wind  blows.  The  houfes  for 
public  worftnp  are  28  ;  viz.  5  for  Quakers ;  6  for 
Prefbyterians  and  Seceders ;  .1  for  Epifcopalians  ; 
3  for  Roman  Catholics ;  1  for  German  Lutherans; 
a  for  Methodifts;  i  for  German  Calviniftb;  i  for 
Swedifti  Lutherans ;  i  for  Moravians;  i  for  Bap- 
tifts;  I  for  Univerfalifts ;  i  for  African  Eprfcopa- 
lians;  and  a  Jewiih  fynagogue.  Some  of  thefe 
arc  very  elegant.  The  other  public  buildings  arc 
a  ftate-houfc,  two  city  court-hoofes,  a  county 
court'houfe,  a  jaii,  an  univerfity,  a  public  libra- 
ry, the  Philofophical  Society's  hall,  a  difpcnfary, 
an  hofpital,  an  alms-houfe,  three  incorporated 
banks,  two  theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  an  ana- 
tomical theatre  and  laboratory,  3  market-hou- 
fes,  a  fifli-market,  a  houfe  of  correftion,  and  2 
powder  magazine ;  which  often  contains  upwards 
of  50,000  quarter  calks  of  gun-powder.  The 
State  houfe  ftan.N  on  the  S.  fide  of  Chefnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street,  and  was  ereded 
in  1753.  The  State  houfe  fquare  is  an  elegant 
place,  ornamented  with  trcep,  gravelled  walks, 
&c.  and  furrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall  on  three 
fides,  the  houfe  itfelf  inclofing  it  on  the  4th.  The 
Philadelphia  Library  was  incorporated  in  1742, 
and  in  1795  contained  upwards  of  12,000  vols,  be- 
fides  a  very  valuable  mufacum,  and  a  philofophi- 
cal apparatus.  The  market-houfe  in  High  Street 
extends  from  Front  Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and 
is  fupported  by  300  pillars.  '*  It  is  perhaps  (faya 
Mr  Jof.  Scott,)  exceeded  by  none  in  the  world, 
in  abundance,  neatnefs,  and  variety  of  provifions 
expofed  in  it."  (Unit.  States  Gazetteer.)  The 
univerfity,  on  the  W.  lide  of  Fourth  Street,  was 
incorporated  in  1791,  and  united  with  the  old 
coliegt,  academy,  charity  fchools,  &c.  in  1799. 
The  whole  number  of  ftudents  id  about  510;  c  f 
whom  about  25  are  graduated  annually.  The  A- 
merican  Philofophical  Society  was  formed  Jan.  2, 
1769,  and  incorporated  15th  March,  1780.  Thrc  e 
volumes  of  thtir  Tranfa^ions  were  pubiifhed  in 
1771,  X796,  and  1793.  T\\t:  CollrgeofPhyficions, 
for  promoting  medical,  anatomical,  and  chemic.d 
knowledge,  was  formed  in  1781,  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1789.  And  {o  much  is  literature  of  cvrry 
kind  cultivated  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  city, 
that  an  annual  fair  for  booh  was  tftabliihed,  and 
commenced  the  ift  Tucfday  of  Sept.  1803.  The 
city  is  provided  with  many  pubiic  charitable  in- 
ftitutions,  which  are  well  managed.  The  ftock 
of  the  public  hofpitai,  in  1793,  was  L.  17,065; 
beftdes  feveral  valuable  lots  of  ground,  building-, 
5c c.  The  Philadelphia  Difpenfary,  for  medical  rt  - 
lief  to  the  poor,  was  inftituttd  12th  April,  178A, 
and  has  proved  very  ufeful.  The  Quaker's  A.\ij' 
houfe  is  another  excellent  charitable  inftitutior.. 
Academies,  for  inftru^ting  young  ladies  in  all  the 
branches  of  polite  education,  are  numerous,  and 
well  conduc'ted.  African  Schools,  for  the  inftnn  - 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  children  of  the  un- 
fortunate race  of  Ham,  have  been  alfo  eftabiifhed 
and  produced  godl  effcds.  There  are  alfo  mai>y 
humme  focicties  in  th*;3  city ;  one  for  recovery  of 
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perfons  apparently  drowned ;  anothci'^r  alletna" 
ting  the  mtferici  ofpfifonsy  which  has  done  much 
good;  and  a  3d  entitled  The  Pennfyl'vania  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery t  which  was  commen- 
ced in  1787,  and  was  enlarged  in  1794.  There 
are  alfo  Societies  for  the  rcliet  of  German  emi» 
gratjts  ;  of  Irijb  emigrants  ;  of  widows  and  fami- 
lies of  Pre(byterian  clergymen ;  and  one  for  the 
tijjiftance  of  emigrant  s\x\  general,  inftituted  in  1794} 
beiides  many  other  fimilar  humane  inftitutions, 
too  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  this  city  and  fuburbs  are  as 
follow:  Ten  rope-works  which  manufa<5lure  800 
tons  of  hemp  annually ;  13  breweries,  which  con- 
fume  above  50,000  bufhels  of  barley ;  6  fugar  hou- 
ies ;  two  rum  diftillcries,  and  one  rectifying  ditto; 
15  earthen  ware  manufactories;  3  for  cards;  fix 
for  chocolate,  4  for  muftard,  4  for  nails,  i  for  (teel, 
I  for  aquafortis,  fal  ammoniac  and  glaubers  falts ; 
I  for  oil  colours,  11  for  brulhes,  1  for  buttons,  i 
for  parchment,  i  for  Morocco  leather;  befides 
various  private  manufactories  of  guns,  hats,  cabi- 
nets, and  various  fmall  wares,  in  gold,  filver, 
copper,  tin-plate,  pewter,  &c.  There  arc  aifo 
)»reat  numbers  of  paper  mills,  in  the  fubtirhs, 
which  have  encouraged  printing  fo  much,  that 
there  were  ^\  frtnting-hwfes  in  tbi«i  city  in  1795, 
4  of  which  publifh  each  a  Daily  Gaxettei  one  of 
which  is  in  the  French  language ;  belides  two 
liWkly  Newjpapers^  one  of  which  is  in  the  Ger- 
man ianguagt.  The  catalogues  of  books  for  fales 
contain  upwards  of  300  fcts  of  Philadelphia  edi- 
titms  from  i  vol.  lamo  to  18  vols  4to,  befules  a 
greater  variety  of  maps  and  charts  than  is  to  be 
found  any  where  elfe  in  America,  The  trade  of 
Pennfyivania  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  this  city  : 
(Sec  Pennsylvnaia,  §  16:)  and  there  are  few 
commercial  towns  in  the  world,  where  Ihips  from 
Philadelphia  may  not  be  found  in  their  ports.  Up- 
wards of  13  failed  in  1794  to  China  and  the  E. 
fndies;  but  the  moft  extenftve  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  with  Grtat  Britain  and  the  W.  India 
ifiands.  The  number  of  velVels  entered  at  this 
Ptirt  in  1793,  was  14 14,  of  which  477  were  large 
Ihips.  The  number  of  hotifes,  in  1794,  was  above 
f^ooo  and  400  were  building.  The  population, 
t»r  the  city,  in  1794;  was  cftimated  at  55,000. 
Philadelphia  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  recorder, 
i?  aklermcn,  -ad  30  common  council-men.  The 
n  ayr>r  is  eleCttrd  annually  by  the  aldermen;  the  re- 
corder every  7th  year,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
h'.^m  among  the  citizens.  The  aidermen  are  cho- 
ftn  every  zd  year,  on  the  ifl  Tuef.  in  April;  and 
the  common  council  on  the  ad  Tuef.  iti  April, 
f  vtry  3d  year^  by  the  freemen  \  who  alfo  have  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  members  of  the  AlFembly. 
'J'he  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are  juftices 
61'  the  peace,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer.  They 
held  lliefe  courts  quarterly.  TheFC  are  two  an- 
tiual  fairs,  befules  the  Book  fair  abCvc  mentioned, 
«>T>  the  17th  M.iy  and  a7th  OCt.  A  fupreme  Fce- 
c'cra^  Gouft  is  held  here  on  the  jft  Mt)n.  in  Febr, 
and  Att(?.  a  circuit  court  on  the  nth  of  April, 
And  a  dilUiCt  court  on  the  2d  Tuef.  in  Feb.  May, 
Aug.  and  Nov.  In  179-3,  a  malignant  fever^  cal- 
led  the  Tillow  /Wrr,  (Sec  Medicine,  Index.) 
prevailed  here  and  carried  off  404,1  of  the  inhabi- 
iauts.  Philadelphia  is  97  miics  SW.  of  New  York, 
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and  'KsG  SW.  of  Bofton 
39°  56' 54"  N. 

(10.)  Philadelphia  Stones,  a  name  wl 
fome  authors  have  given  to  what  is  othcrwife 
led  Chrijlian  bonej,  found  in  the  walls  of  that  c 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  thefc  walls  are  buil 
bones ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
when  the  Turks  took  the  place  they  fortifi* 
for  ihemfelves,  and  bcih  their  lyalls  of  tbcV 
of  the  Chrlftians  whom  they  had  killed llfer(. 
Smyth,  in  one  of  his  tpiftles,  mentions  ^ 
as  an  inftance  of  Turkifli  barbarity..  This 
opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a  kMfil 
porous  ftone  of  the  fparry  kmd,  found  %  tt 
aqueduct,  which  is  (till  in  the  wall.  Sir^:^! 
caut  brought  home  pieces  of  thtfe  ftoMs,  H 
even  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  bones;  boi 
proved  on  examination  to  be  various  bodies, ( 
ly  vegetable,  included  over  and  prcfervied  in  a 
of  tJ)e  nature  of  that  which  forms  incniftatio 
Knarefborough  fprin?,  and  other  places  will 
Thefe  bodies  are  often  cemented  together  in 
fiderable  numbers  by  this  matter,  and  their 
(hape  ioft  in  the  congeries,  till  a  diligent  iu 
dicious  eye  traces  them  reguUrly. 

(i.)PHlLADELPHL\N,^4r.  Oforbcfaj 
to  Philadelphia. 

(2.)Philadelphian  Socifty,  in  ecclefii 
hiftory,  an  oblcure  and  inconftderable  foci^ 
myftics.  They  were  formed  aboirt  ^hc  end « 
17th  century  by  an  Englilh  female  faaatic, 
name  was  fa^ie  Leadley,  This  woman,  f< 
by  her  vifions,  predictions,  and  doC^rinc, 
difciples,  among  whom  were  perfons  of^ 
ing.  She  believed  that  all  dilfcnfions  among 
tians  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  th< 
deemer  become  a  fcene  of  charity  and  i^ 
if  Chriftians,  difregarding  the  forms  ot"  ii^i 
or  difcipline  of  their  feveral  coramunioni,  1 
all  joip  in  committing  their  fouls  to  ibj 
of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  inftrudd 
verned  and  formed,  by  his  divine  impiilicai 
geftions.  But  Ibe  went  farther:  ihc  cvci 
tended  a  divine  commiilion  to  proclaim  tf 
proach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  Ciiuii 
was  convinced  that  the  fociet y  eftablifhed  b; 
feif  was  the  true  kingdom  of  thrift.  Once 
leading  doClrines  was,  that  of  the  final  rfftoi 
of  all  iatelligent  beings  to  perfection  and  \ 
nefs. 

PHILADELPHIANS,  »./  the  natives « 
zcns  of  one  or  other  of  the  cities  called  Pi 

DELPHIA. 

(I.)  PHILADELPHUS^  in  antiquity,  a  lit 
fumame  of  feveral  ancient  kings;  from 
Greek  ^iXO*,  lover,  and  uSa^,  brother* 
Ptolemy  and  Egypt,  §  12. 

CIl.)  Phh,adelphus,  in  botany,  tfee  1 
TREE,  or  MocK-ORANGE  ;  a  gcnus  of  thc 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  cIj 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method,  ranbi 
der  the  19th  order,  Hifjperidex 

I.   PhilADELPHUS  CQRONARIirS,  W^/ 

ga^  or  mock  orange^  has  been  long  cullivat( 
the  gardens  of  this  country  as  2  flowerfng  ^ 
it  is  not  well  known  in  what  coiltitiT  H  ii 
found  native.    It  rifes  7  or  S  fcft  high;  & 
up  a  great  number  of  Ikndcr  lUAv-wA 
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frfi.  Thf  f»r  Have  a  grey  baric,  branch  out  from     will  fail 

#-irfi(lfS,  ami  areg^milhrd  with  oval  fptr^r-iha- 

pti  intcs.   Tbcfe  laft  have  deep  indentures  on 

ttnfd?M;  ihcirupprr  furface  being  of  a  deep 

f  rcr,  but  tJie  uudcr  furfaot  pal<»  with  the  U^t 

tt^iu(h  cucumber.    The  floweri  are  white,  and 

etnjf  oat  from  the  fide5  and  at  the  ends  of  the 

branches  in  luofc  bunches,  each  i?  mdinj^  on  a  dif- 

v&  footftalk :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which 

ff»dopen,  with  a  great  number  of  (lamina  wilh- 

fcrrounding  the  ftyle.    This  Ihrub  by  its  flow- 

^kes  a  fine  figure  in  May  and  June;  foi*  they 

fffdijaccd  in  clufters  both  at  the  end  and  from 

6dc3  of  the  branches.    They  are  of  a  fine. 

iu  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.    The  pe- 

I  of  which  each  i^  con>pofcd  arc   iarj<t,  and 

>*l open  like  thofe  of  the  orange;  and  then 

Iwfr  branches,  which  (land  each  on  it«  own 

irate  fhort  footftalk,  and  bein^  produced  in 

tfallorerthc  Ihriib,  both  at  once  feaft  the 

»dthcfmetl.    Thcfe  flowers,  however,  are 

improper  for  chimney*,  watcr-glafles,  ficc. 

w»;  as  their  fcent  wiH  be  too  ftrong*    The 

t^fowfrrji^^rwfj'if,  is  a  variety,  fcldom  riling 

lyard  high.    The  leaves  and  branches  arc 

proportionally  fmailer  and  more  numerous 

birk  of  the  (boots  of  »a  lighter  hrowfn, 

tt  the  other.   If  fometiracs  produces  flowers 

30-4  rows  of  petals;  whence  the  name* 

«cmucli  finailer  thi^n  thofe  of  the  other; 

iwrifti  only  once  in  five  years,  which  m.ikes 

liif  worth  propagating.     The  dwarf fyrUl^a 

<K  lower  growth,  ft-ldom  arifing  to  more 

l*t)  feet  in  height ;  and  the  branches  and 

arc  finaller  and  -more  numerous,  and  the 

»of  a  lighter  brown.    It  never  produces 

Pmiiadflphus  imodohus,  xhcCartflinafy- 
«"H  entire  ieaves,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
yet  bat  littie  known  in  Europe.  It  rifcs 
I  Crabby  ftalk  of  about  16  feet  in  height. 
If  ««t  Sender  branches  from  the  fides  oppo- 
pnjiilicd  with  fmoorh  leaves  (harped  like 


3.  They  may  be  aifo  increafcd  by  t^sS^i 
ers;  for  all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers,  thou^'H 
the  Carolina  fyringa  the  leail  of  any.  Thcfe  wi'l 
all  ftrike  root,  and  be  fit  for  the  nurfery  grouncf 
nay,  the  double-flowering  and  the  dwarf  ft^rts  arc, 
always  increafcd  this  way  :  for  thcfe  plants  h  iving 
flood  5  Of  6  years,  may  be  taken  lip  and  divitled 
into  fcvtral  fcores*  AH  the  plnntrt,  however^ 
whether  raifed  from  layers^  cutting.^  or  fuckers^ 
(hould  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  to  get  flrcngth^ 
before  they  are  fct  out  for  good.  Thty  (hould 
be  planted  a  foot  afundcr,  ^nd  the  difta^ce  in  the 
rows  (hould  be  two  feet.  Aftef  this,  they  wiil 
require  no  other, care  than  hoeing  the  weeds,  un- 
til they  fiavc  flood  about  tw(»  years,  \thicb  wi^ 
be  long  enough  for  them  to  (land  there. 

(i,  1.)  PHIL^,  a  town  and  ifland  of  Egypt,  a- 
bove  the  fmailer  cataraJl,  but  placed  oppofit^ 
Sycne,  by  Pliny;  v.  c.  ^. 

(3.)  Phil.c,  one  of  the  Sporadfs  iflc.<J. 

PHIL-ffiiNI,  two  brothers,  citizcna  of  Cartliagc; 
who  facrificcd  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their 
cour.tr/.  When  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
greaiell  part  of  Africa,  the  CvTcniayd  were  aifo_^ 
great  and  wealthy  people.  Tiie  country  betwikt 
them  was  landy,  and  of  sn  unifonn  appearance. 
There  was  neither  rivet  nor  mountain  to  diftin- 
giiiib  their  limits ;  which  cngaired  the  two  nit  ion* 
in  terrible  artd  tedious  Wars.  At  laft  they  aigrecid^ 
"  that  upon  a  day  appointed  deputies  (hould  /ct 
out  from  then*  refpedive  homes^  and  the  place 
whetc  they  met  one  another  ihould  be  accounted 
the  cofmmon  boundary  of  both  nations,'^  Accfordf 
ingly,  the  Philani,  (ent  fronfi  Carthage,  made  ail 
difpatch  to  perform  their  journey.  The  Cyrcni- 
ans  proceeded  more  flowly.  Thefe  lafl,  perceiv- 
ing themfelvei  bchiml^  charged  the  Carthaginian* 
with  fctting  out  before  the  thne;  and  madc^ 
mighty  bullle  upon  it.  The  Cart hagrnians  then 
deiired  any  other  terras^  on  Which  the  Greek* 
mad«  this  propofal  to  the  Carthaginians,  **  either 
to  be  buried  aJivc  in  the  place  which  they  claioiexl 
as  the  boundary  to  their  nation,  or  th^^t  they 
would  advance  forward  to  what  place  they  inclin- 
ed upon  the  ^inie  condition/'  The  Piiilseni  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  made  a  facrifice  of  then*  lives  to 
their  country,  and  were  buried  alive.  The  Car- 
thaginians dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
mciuory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thcfe  altar?,  called 
A>a  Philtooiun^  fcrved  is  a  boundary  to  the 
empire  of  tfie  Carthaginians,  which  extended  fror* 
this  monument  to  Hercules's  Pillars,  >7hich  is  rj 
bout  2000  miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurale 
obfcrvations  of  the  modems,  only  1420  geogra- 
phical miles.     SaUu/fdc  BcU.  Jug. 

(i.J  PHILJEUS,  the  Ton  of  Aiax  by  Ly(ide^ 
daugntcr  of  Coronas,  one  of  the  Lapithse;  and  a 
lineal  anceftor  of  Milt  (a  pes, 

(t.)  Phjl^us,  the  fon  of  AucJeas,  K.  ofElis^ 
iKrhom  Hercules  placed  on  the  throne,  after  kill- 
ing his  father. 

PHILANTHROPIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  phi^ 
lanthropy ;  benevolent  to  ail  mankind. 

PKlLANTllROPIST,  n.  /.  A  lover  of  man- 
kind. Ajh* 

PHILANTHROPY.   «.  /:    l;iXi*,  ami 


fl^thc  pear  tree,  and  (tandir.g^n  pretty  long 

^J.  The  flowen  are  produced  at  the  ends 

'l>raacbcsi  and  are  large,  white,  fpreading 

•ith  a  Rreat  number  of  (hort  (lamina  with 

'Ammitft.    This  is  the  tallcft  grower  by  far 

fprc^,  and  makes  the  grandcft  fhow  when 

^\  th'jogh  the  flowers  have  no  fmell. 

P'^iLAoetPHus  NANO/t,   With  oval  leaves 

•*i2t  iiidcntcd,  and  double  flowers,  feldom 

iV^  3  feet ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly 

Jl^f  (idci  <jf  the  branches,  and  have  a  double 

*lcrow  of  pct'ils  of  the  fame  fi^e  and  form, 

^Mthre  fame  fcent  with  N^  i. ;  but  it  flow- 

*  rarely.    The  propagation  of  all  the  forts 

"fy.    1.  The  moil  certain  method  is  by 

*Jtr>rthe  young  twig*  being  hid  m  the  earth 

■^%  will  be  %CfsA  rooted  plants  by  autumn 

*"»!•    1.  Thcfe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 

■f»>  which  beioz  planted  in  Ortol>er,  in  a 

*^ft  border,  many  of  them  will  grow ; 

^»t  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe  of  the  Caro- 

fcn  ^3lUif>  until  fpring,  and  then  to  phmt 

^oj-poti,  and  help  them  by  a  littk  heat  in        (i.)  *   PHILANTHROPY.    «. /.    ]ptu^  ..... 
}^  By  this  aflii1ancc»  hardly  00c  cuttiog    •*a*^M.]    Love  of  mankind;  good  nature.— SuctJ 
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s  tranfient  temporary  good  natOK  is  not  frhilan' 

(2.)  PHiLANTBRQfY  IS  of  xKariy  thc  famc  im- 
port with  BINE  VOL  tNC£  ;  and»dirfcr3  from  frimii' 

Jhi^y  as  this  laft  ati'cction  fublifts  only  between  in- 
dividuals, whilll  hilanthro:>y  comprehends  the 
whole  fpecics.  Wl^ether  man  has  an  inftindive 
ttropenfity  to  love  his  fpccies,  which  makes  him 
Incapable  of  happincfs  but  in  the  midi)  of  ticiety, 
and  impels  him  to  do  all  the  good  that  he  can  to 

^  other^j,  feeling  their  felicity  an  addition  to  his 
Own,  is  a  qeci^'on  that  has  been  warmly  debated 
among  philolophers,  ever  Gnce  mctaphyfics  was 
iludied  as  a  icicncc.  Among  the  phiiolophers  of 
the  27th  century  iiobbes  took  the  unpt^pular  fide 
Of  this  quclUon  ;  iBfifting  that  man  is  naturally  a 
Iclfifh  animal  incapable  of  any  gcneroiw  principle. 
Lord  Shafteibury  adopted  the  oppoiite  fide,  and 
has  been  fincc  followed  by  Bp.  Butler,  Hutchelbn, 
Lord  Karnes,  Dr  Bcattie,  Dr  Reid,  &c.  who  in- 
fill that  the  whole  duty  of  man  refults  from  an 
intuitive  principle  called  the  mortd  fcnfey  from 
"Which  philanthropy  is  infcparablc.  (See  Moral 
PniLasoPHY.)  On  the  other  hand  Mr  Locke  and 
his  followers,  particularly  Mr  Hartley  deny  that 
any  one  principle  of  the  human  mind  is  miuhm 
or  innate,  (See  Instinct.)  Without  prcfum- 
ing  to  decide  this  queftion,  the  origin  of  philan- 
thropy may  be  thus  traced.  Brothers  and  fillers 
being  conftantly  together,  contribute  to  each  o- 
thers  amufement ;  hence  arifes  that  plealurc  which 
they  have  in  each  other's  company,  and  the  un- 
cafincfs  which  they  JFeeJ  when  feparated*  This 
generates  mutaal  love  in  their  mirds,  which  is 
ftrengthened  by  the  injunftions  of  their  parents. 
Benevolence,  thus  generated,  foon  extends  to 
their  daily  companions  ;  and  takes  a  wider  range 
as  thefe  companions  are  multiplied,  and  as  child- 
ren advance  towards  the  ftate  of  manhood.  New 
objeds  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.  A 
man  foon  diicovers,  that,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a 
community,  his  happinefs  a»  an  individual  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure  on  the  profperity  of  the 
whole.  Hence  arifes  p  t'ioti/m,  arid  that  plcafxire 
which  we  all  take  in  the  eminence  of  our  country- 
men. But  the  principle  of  benevolence  ftops  not 
here.  He  whofe  mind  is  enlarged  by  a  liberal  e- 
ducatior,  condders  all  particular  countries  as  pro- 
vinces of  one  great  country  extended  over  the 
whole  globe;  and  all  mankind,  of  courfe,  as  not 

•  only  fharinp  the  fame  nature  with  hin>fdf,  but  as 

•  being  m  reality  his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 
The  principles  i>f.  religion,  if  he  be  actuated  by 
them,  muft  aid  thefe  reflexions,  and  make  him 
wiih  the  happineft  of  all  who  ftand  in  the  fanje  re- 
lation with  himtclf  to  the  Great  Govtmor  of  the 
world.  This  is  f/jilaviJbrapj  \  and  we  fee  how  it 
may  fpring,  by  tlie^reat  law  of  allbciation,  from 
defires  which,  in  their  original  ftate,  cannot  be 
confidered  af>  other  than  felfifh.  It  is  a  calm  fco- 
timent,  which  we  believe  ha!xlly  ever  rifes  to  the 
warmth  of  aficdlion,  and  ccitainly  not  to  the  heat 
of  pafiion. 

PHILELPHUS,  Francis,  profefibr  of  eloquence 
at  Pr»duj,  was  b<^rn  in  1.^98.  In  14^9^  he  was 
fent  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  Conltaniinopie, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  tne  learned 
Emmanuel  Chryfoloras.  The  cmp.  John  Paleolo- 


gua  fent  him  to  the  Anp.  SigiTmund  to  alk  2£i 
a»ice  a^ainft  the  Tuiis.  He  was  very  IcaiM 
He  died  at  Florence^  in.  i48i«  Uis  works  w^ 
printed  at  Bafil,  in  1739,  fol. 

Ci.)  PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  foo 
Damon,  and  cotemporary  with  Mcnander. 
ailvantagc  he  had  over  this  poet,  was  owing 
to  his  own  i.Tjrit  than  to  the  intrigues  ot' 
friends.  Plautus  has  imitated  his  comedy  (/| 
McrcAant.  He  is  reported  to  have  died  laugl 
fec^ing  his  ais  eat  figs.  He  was  thca  al 
years  of  age. 

(a.)  pHiLEMOH  the  yoongcr^  fon  of  the  d 
was  alio  tJ)e  author  of  54  comedies,  of  whichl 
are  llill  extant  confidcrable  fragments  colkd 
Grolius.  ThcL-  prove  that  be  was  not  ap( 
the  CkA  rauk.     He  flouriflied  about  A.  A*C 

(3.)  Phil£Moh,  a  rich  ci(i2U:n  of  Co!^ 
Plirygia,  who  was  converted  to  theCbriftiaa 
with  Appia  his  wiie,  bv  Epaphras  the  difcj 
St  Paul.  CColoir.  ii.  i  )  Perhaps  we  fiiook 
kncvvn  nothing  of  St  Philtmo»,  had  it  notbi 
account  of  his^ilavc,  Onesimus,  wtio  haiil 
bed  him,  and  run  away  from  liim,  cameto^ 
where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was  very  tern 
to  him.  St  Paul  converted  him,  baptiu 
and  fent  him  back  to  his  mader  PhilciBI 
whom  h^  wrote  a  letter  ilill  extant,  which 
for  a  nwftcrpiece  of  that  kind  of  eloqota 
turai,  lively,  ftrong,  and  pathetic,  that  w£ 
liar  to  St  Priul.  Philemon  (x,  a.)  bad  1 
church  of  his  houfe>  and  all  his  domeftics» 
as  hlniillf,  were  members.  Hi^  charity,  I 
ty,  and  conipalBon,  were  a  fure  r^fiife  toj 
were  in  diftrefs.  The  Apoftolical  CoistJ 
fary,  that  St  Paul  made  him  bilhop  of  0 
but  the  Menaa  intinuate,  that  he  went  U 
in  Paledine,  of  which  he  W8cs  the  apc^k  J 
bilhop.  From  tl^nce  he  returned  to  C 
where  he  ftitfcrcd  martyrdom  wiih  hiswifi^ 
time  of  Nero. 

PHILENE,  a  town  of  Attica,  bclwcctt 
and  Tangara.  Stut.  TM.  iv,  i©». 

PHiLEROS,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  P& 

PHILET-ffilRUS,  an  euauch,  who  wi 
governor  of  Pergamus  by  Lylimachus,  wt 
afterwaj^s  quarrelled  with»  and  made  himfi 
of  that  country,  A.  A.  C.  agj.  (See  Pehg 
He  reigned  ao  years,  and  was  fucceeded! 
nephew  EuMENEsI.  J 

PHILETAS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammtti 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  who  fiourilhed  under  Fb9 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  wa.^-  preceptor  of 
my  Philadelphuft.  He  was  the  author  b 
Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  other  works,  whi 
not  extant.  He  is  celebrated  by  Ovid  art 
pertius,  a»  one  of  the  btit  poets  of  his  age^ 

PHILETUS,  a  man  nurntioncd  by  St  B 
his  2  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  ii.  26,  17,  i8« 
with  Hymenaeus,  as  perfons  who  had  em 
denied  the  refurre6ion.  We  have  notbiuj 
certain  concerning  Philetus,  but  a  fabuloai 
by  Abdias,  in  the  life  of  St  James  ma  «v ' 
following  purpo(e.  St  James  tlie  fdn  of  ' 
palTmg  thi'OugJi  the  fynagogues  of  Judea 
xnaria,  and  preaching,  Hermogenes  and 
ftrenuoufly  oppofcd  him,  affirmitiry  that 
Chrift  was  not  the  Mei&ah*    Hcnnogcset 
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pUUr  magician,  and  Philetus  was  his  difciplc,    with  his  fubfcquent  baptiim  of 


-ho  being  convcrttd,  was  dclirous  to  bnn^  his 
aArr  to  St  James ;  uut  litrrmogenes  bound  him 
p  fj  by  his  raa^ic  art,  that  he  could  not  come  at 
icipoltie.  But  Phiktus  found  means  to  make 
I  Ja'acf.  acquainted  with  what  bad  happ.  ned  to 

t;upon  whid)  St  iames  unbound  him,  and 
ttas  came  to  him.    Hcrmogencs  percciviryj 
pv  (ncifc«fluaJ  his  art  was  againd  the  faints  bc- 
0c  tuiu^lf  alTo  a  convert. 
milHEG,  If  /  a  little  plaid,  called  aifo  Ailt. 
ki  fort  of  ihart  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to 
ttiCfi*,  worn  by  tAc  Scotch  Highlanders.    It 
joodcm  fublUtute  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
d|  being  found  to  be  left  cumberifomc,  tfpe- 

Pio  time  of  a»aion,  when  the  HighJaadcrs 
ti»  luck  their  biechdan  into  their  girdle.  AJ- 
I  all  of  them  hawc  a  great  pouch  of  badger 
i other  fluns^  v>'ith  tailcls  dangling  before*  in 
kbthey  keep  ibeir  tobacco  and  money. 
lilLlDAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  one  of 
e  who  joined  iu  the  confpu-acy  to  expel  the 
iiom  Thebes  and  in  whof:  boufe  they 

-INUS,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
k  aloqg  with  Hannibal,  againft  the  Remans, 
trote  a  hiilory  •f  the  Punic  w^rs.  C  Nep. 

ji  PHILIP*  th£  apoftle^  was  a  native  of  Beth, 
io  Galilee.  Hi«  call  by  our  I>ord,  his  con- 
lion  with  Nathanael ;  his  |ireCence  at  the  mi- 
w«  feeding  of  5000 ;  with  his  eftimate  of  the 
t%  bi«  introdu^ion  of  the  Oreeks  to  our 
'»  aod  his  requeft  to  fee  the  pather,  arc 
rted  in  tbtf  gofpels,  chiefly  by  St  John.  L  ii 
10^  that  he  and  Nathanael  were  prelent  at 
Mnaage  at  Cana.  The  upper  AIia  fell  to  this 
)k\  lot,  where  he  took  great  pains  in  plant- 
e  gofpel,  and  by  his  preaching  and  miracles 
nuny  converts.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
kc  came  to  Uierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a  city 
M  to  idolatry,  and  particularly  to  the  wor- 
of  a  fcrpent  of  a  prodigious  bipncfs.  St  Phi- 
ff  bu  prayers  procured  the  death  of  this  mon- 
Md  convinced  its  worihippers  of  the  abfup- 
<rfp3iying  divine  honours  to  iiich  odious  crea- 
ks But  the  roagiftrates,  enraged  at  Philip's 
^  imprrfoned  him*  and  ordered  him  to  be 
itly  fcourgcd,  and  then  put  to  death,  which 
'  uy  was  by  xrucifixion ;  others  by  haivging 
op  againft  a  pillar.  St  Philip,  is  generally 
'Qcd  among  the  married  apoftles ;  and  it  is 
be  had  thr«  daughter^  two  oi  whom  pre- 
"t  their  virginity,  and  died  at  Hierapolis ;  the 
J^  at  £phefus.  The  pretended  gofpel  un« 
■toame  was  forged  by  the  Gooftics,  to  coun- 
Vhdr  bad  principles  and  wozfe  prances* 
Chhftian  cbunch  ohlentes  his  feftival,  with 
of  St  Jame^  on  tbe  firft  day  of  May.  Em/eh. 
W-C.30. 

iMPHiLipj  the  id  of  the  ieven  deacons,  was 
"■^  W  the  apoftles  after  our  Saviour's  relurtcc- 
^  (Ads  9%,  5;)  xiiis  deacon,  vthey  lay,  was  of 
*«?w  in  Palcftine.  It  is  certain  that  his  dau^h- 
tt*«vedmthis^city.  (Aasxxi.  8,  9.)  His  preach. 
H^  miracles  performed  at  Samaria ;  his  con- 
^^  ind  baptiim  of  the  people ;  his  intcr\'iew 


him;  and  Wi. 
preaching  the  golpel  at  Azoius  and  various  other 
cities,  are  recorded  by  St  Luloe  in  the  Adle  o\  ttie 
Apoftles.  The  mod..rn  Giecks  lay,  that  he  wei^, 
to  'i'r<illcs  in  Alia,  where  he  rounded  a  church,  of 
which  he  was  the  apoOle  and  bilhop  ;  and  where 
he  rtftcd  in  peace,  arter  performing  many  mira- 
cles. The  LAiins,  on  the  contrary,  fay  that  h^ 
died  at  Ca&f^rca,  and  that  three  of  his  daughters 
weir  there  buried  with  him.  Jt  is  thought,  tlut 
the  eunuch  converted  by  St  Philip  was  the  ftrll  a- 
poftlc  of  the  Ethiopians ;  and  the  AbyiTircs  boafe 
of  having  received  the  Chriftian  fath  £rum  hinu 
(3.)  Phi  UP  I.  King  ot  Macedonia.   Sec  Mac£^ 

DON,  ^  J. 

(4.)  1^  HI  LIP  IL  King  of  Macedon,  was  the  4th 
ion  of  Amyntas  II.  He  was  fcnt  to  Tliebes  as 
an  huftage  by  his  father,  where  he  learned  the  art 
ot  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  ftr.dicd  the  man- 
ners and  the  puifiiits  of  the  Greeks.  He  difco- 
vercd,  from  his  earlicft  years,  that  quickndfs  of 
genius  and^retifnefsof  courage^  which  afterwards 
ej<>curcd  himXo  great  a  name.  On  the  <leath  of 
his -brother  Perdiccas  111.  he  afccndcd  the  throne 
as  guardiu  of  his  nephew  Amyntas  III.  whom  ha 
got  depofcd,  and  :lucceeded  about  A.  A.  C.  ;6o. 
The  principal  traidiidions  oi  his  life  and  reign  be- 
ing related  under  Macedon,  §  6 — 10,  it  is  only 
ncceil'ary  here  to  add  a  t(,w  c  aradtnftical  antt:- 
dotes  of  him.  He  was  the  iirfl  who  caiiied  gold 
to  be  coined  in  his  own  name.  He  employed  his 
wealth  in  procuring  fpies  and  partil.ins  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  and  thus  making  conquells 
without  the  aid  of  arms.  At  the  liege  of  Methone 
in  Thrace,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  right  eye 
by  an  arrow;  which  was  infcril^d  with  the  words; 
"  Far  JPbilip'j  right  eje.**  After  the  archer,  w  6 
(hot  it,  had  offered  his  fer\'ices  to  Philip,  boaft- 
ing  that  he  could  hit  the  fwiftcftbird  ou  the  ving. 
Phinp  ridiculed  bis  art  by  faying,  that  **  he  would 
•be  of  ufe,'  if  they  were  to  mali  war  wilh  dar- 
lings;" which  made  After  join  the  tncmy,  and 
take  this  method  of  revenge.  By  aiVumin^  the 
malk  of  a  moderator  and  peacewn&ker,  he  gained 
conhdcnce  5  in  attepipting  to  protc^fl  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  againft  the  incroaching  power  of  Sparia# 
he  rendered  his  caufe  popular ;  and  by  ridiculingf 
the  infults  oflered  to  his  perfon  as  he  paflrd  thro' 
Corinth,  he  difplayed  his  moderation  and  philo* 
fophic  vurtues.  la  his  attempts  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  Xubcea,  he  was  unfucccfi^ful ;  and  Pho- 
cion,  who  dcfp'ifcd  his  gold  as  well  as  his  niean* 
nefs,  obliged  him  to  evacuate  an  iHand  whofe  in« 
habitants  were  as  infenfible  to  the  jcharms  ot  mo- 
ney, as  they  were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  cf  w  ar, 
and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  Piom 
£ub<£a  he  tarntd  his  arms  againft  the  Scythians; 
but  the  advantages  lie  obtained  over  that  indigent 
nation  were  inconfidtrabie,  and  he  again  made 
Greece  an  objed  of  plunder  and  rapine.  His  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  of  CH/tKONEA  reflcdU 
great  difgrace  upon  him  as  a  man  ar^l  as  a  mo- 
narch. In  the  hour  of  fcftivity,  and  during  the 
entertainment  he  had  given  to  celebrate  his  vido- 
ries,  Philip  /allied  from  his  camp,  and  with  the 
inhumanity  of  a  brute,  infultcd  the  bodies  of  the 
flain,  and  exulted  ovtr  the  calamities  of  the  pri- 


y^  and  coavcrfcon  of  the  jkthiopian  eunuch^    fonen.    His  infolcncc,  however,    was  checked 

■  *      "       '    ^'      •"     '    ■  "■  '  y  y  a  when 
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ifken  Bf  mades,  one  of  the  Athenian  captives,  ex-    formed  him  of  it 


claimed.  "  Why  do  you,  O  king,  ad  the  part 
pf  a  Therfites^  wh^n  yoii  can  reprefent  Avith  fo 
J* uch  dignity  J:he  elevated  chai*a6er  of  an  Agee» 
ntit/:fitr.  I '  The  reproof  was  felt  5  Demades^  rc- 
Cfcivi^d  his  liberty ;  and  Philip  learned  to  gain  po- 
f'llarity  even  ar>ong  his  fallen  enemies,  by  rc- 
fieving  their  ■vvints  and  eafing  tbcii"  diftfelfes.  At 
the  battle  of  Cheerortea  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  extinguiififd  \  and  Philip  ronned  new  enter* 
prizes,  and  meditated  n^w  conquefts  being  ap- 
pointed general  of  thp  Greeks  againft  the  PeHians. 
But  fie  was  (lopped  in  the  ntidft  of  his  warlike 
preparations,  being  ftal>bed  by  Paufanias  as  he 

§2tcj-ed  the  theatre  at  the  celebration  of  .the  nup- 
als  of  hfo  daughter  Cleopatra.  Tbis  murder  has 
given  riie  to  many  conje<5ture8.  Many  confidef 
the  repudiation  pf  jOlyn^pias  and  the  refentmcnt 
of  Alexander,  a^  the  caufes.  The  ridiculous  hO* 
iHours,'' which  Olympias  paid  to  her  hufband's  ninr- 
dertr,  (hcngthened  tli^  fufpicion  againft  the  queen ; 
but  Alexander  declared  that  he  fevaded  Pcrlia  to 
fevenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Perfmi  prin- 
ces, by  w'hofe  intrigues  the  aiTaffination  had  been 
committed.  The  charadtcr  of  Philip  if  that  of  a 
fagacjous,'  artful,  prudent,  and  intri]?uing  monarch : 
he  was  brave  in  the  field,  eloquent  and  diffimtdat- 
ing  at  hon^ej  and  he  polleired  the  art  of  Changing 
his  condurt  according  ta^thc  caprices  of  mankind^ 
Ivithoiit  ever  aUering  his  purpofe,  or  lofing  fight 
6f  his  ambitious  aims.  He  pol-e/Ttd  much  pcr- 
fe^erance,  and  in  the  execution  of  bis  plans  he 
VaR  al>^ys  vigorou?.  He  had  th^t  eloquence  which 
is  infpirc'd  by  ftrong  paflions.  His  afl'affination 
prevenfed  him  from  atchieving  the  greateft  of  his 
undertaTcings ;  othervvife  he  might  have  acquired 
k%,  many  laurels,  and  conquered  a's  many  nations, 
?ls  his  |on  Alcxanufr  did ;  and  Perfla  might  have 
been  added  to  the  Macedonian  empire,  perhaps 
with  greater  moderation^  with  more  glory,  and 
Jv'ith  more  la/fing  advantaged.  The  private  cha- 
racter of  Philip  raifcs  ind'^natton.  The  admjrerof 
Ills  virtue^  18  difguit^d  to  tind  hind  difgracing  hitn- 
Jtlf  ambhg  the  mr^fl:  abandoned  proftjtutes,  as  well 
ars  hy  the  moft  unflatiiral' crimes  and  lafcivious  m- 
titilgences,  which  can  make  even  the  moft  profli- 
jgate  to  blufh.  He  was  murdered  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  a4th  of  His  reign,  about  336 
^ear^  before  the  Clirifcian  era.  His  fetgn  is  intcr- 
cftin^,  ar^d  his  adminiftration  a  matter  of  inihuc- 
\  r.  He  if  the  fir^  monarch  whbfe  lite  and  ac- 
tiVns  arc  dcfcvibed  with  accuracy  and  hiftbrical 
faithfulrefs.  '  Philip  wa«  tl)e  father  of  Alexander 
the  Drtat  and  of  Cleopati^,  by  Olympias;  h^ 
fad  alfc  by  Audaca  an  Illyrian 


P   H  f 

*•  Set  this  man  at  liberty,  (&« 


Philip)  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  my  friend.' 
A  poor  woman  had  often  importuned  (urn  to  d 
her  juftice,  bat  was  told  that  he  had  no  time  i 
attend  to  her  petition  ;  whereupon  ihc  (did  \l 
fomc  warmth,  «*  Ceafe  then  to  be  a  king"  PLili 
felt  the  force  of  this  reproof,  and  immtiiiatd 
gave  her  iatitifadton. — Another  woman  came  1 
sdk  juftice  of  bi|n  as  he  was  going  out  froo 
great  cnttfrtainroent,   and  was  condemned:  * 
appeal  ?  exclaimed  Ihc."  "  And  to  whom  do yi 
appeal,   faid  the  king."    "  To  Philip  Mini 
This  anfwer  opened  the  eyes  of  the  monardi,^ 
retracfted  his  fentcnce.    If  he  pofitCcd  anyi 
tue,  it  was  that  of  fufferiog  iajuries  with  paUa 
Having  leamtd  that  fome  Athenian  aniMal 
charged  him,  in  full  aifembly,  with  atrociobi 
lumnies :  *'  I  ara  under  great  obligati&pt  ((2k 
to  thofe  gentlemen,  for  1  (hall  henccfonvardsl 
circumfpc<ft  in  my  words  and  adJons,  that  J 
convid  them  of  falfchood.*'     One  ia>ing  of 
lip,  however,  does  hjin  lefs  honour  than  tlia 
bove  mentioned ;  viz.    **  Jjct  us  amufe  cM 
with  playthings^  and  men  w  ith  oaihs."  11 
bominable  ma^im  gave  rife  to  the  ob^il 
**  That   he  wa^i  in  fnll  lenerth,  what  Le^ 
afterwards  was  in  miniature*. '    It  h  wt4t  I 
that  Philip  h^d  a  peribn  about  him,  ^^ho 
but  at  times,  "  Philip,   remem^r  that  Ih 
tnortal;"  but  whether  we  lho«ld  pbcethi* 
account  of  his  pride  or  his  hiunility,  it  is  di 
to  determine. 

(5,  6.)  Philip  III.  and  ly.  tyvo  ftioitfii* 
narchs  of  Macedonia.    See  Maceooi*,  f  il 

17- 

(7.)  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedon,  was  A 
of  Demetrius.    His  iniancy,  af  thedfatb< 
father,  was  prote<fted  by  Antigonas,  one  < 
friends,  who  afccnded  the  throhe,  and  16^ 
I  a  years,  with  the  title  of  Inelepm^e^  ow 
When  Antigoi>u5  died,   Philip  recovered ! 
ther's  throne,  though  only  15   years  of  J|J 
he  early  diftinguifhed  bunfelf  by  his  boida^ 
his  ambitious  views.     He  came  to  the  tirrt 
the  year  a 20  betofe  our  Saviour,  and  the  i 
ilig  of  his  rei^rt  was  rendered  ElorioQS  by  tM 
quells  of  Aratus;  a  general  wlio  wis  as  cd 
for  his  love  of  juftict  m  his  fkfll  in  war.    % 
virtuous  a  charr^S-er  could  hardly  fail  to  bel 
greeable  to  a  prince  who  indulged  himl^if  in^ 
fpecies  of  difiipation  and  vice;  and  hiscrueft 
him  fwm  difplayed  his  character  io  italtide  S 
for  to  the  grttificaiion  of  every  ^^>  he  bid 
me^nefs  to  facrifice  this  faithfiil  and  virt\iolil 
♦benian.    Not  .-fatisfieii  with  Macedonia,  J 


C\^a,  who  mar- 
li^d  Amyntas  the  Ion  of  l^crdiccasj  Philip's  eldef    afpircdto  become  the  friend  <>f  Aombftl}  to( 

brother ;  by  Nicnfipclis  a' Theflalian,  Nicjca,  who  -  *•      -     '    "      

ti^arried  Callander;  by  Phtlatna  a  LariHaan  dan- 
i:er,  Aridttus,  or  Philij*  IJI.  wha  reigned  fome 
time  aftj^r  Alexander's  death  5 1)y  Cleopatra;  th«* 
t:icrt  of  AtGh'^y  CaranuS  and  Europa,  who*  were 
pOJh  murdered  by  Olympias  s  and  Ptolemy,''  th€ 
tint  ^mjj  of  ^pypt|  by  Ai-finoe,  v/ho-in  the  firft 
month  of  her  pregnancy  Was  hi arHed" to  La^iiS. 
bf  the  tpany  metnofable'layrngs  reported  by  Plu'- 

Irijrh  of  this  pi  ir/rccj  the  folfowing  are   the  moft 
cmirkable.     Bring  })refent  at;  the  fale  of  fomd    that  he  had  afTifted  their  fornairfaWe  enemy 
c  pmcsi  ih  ah  indetent  t)4:ftutci  6nt  of  thetn  in«    kibi^i  witH  in«il  and  moiicff  they  appointed  T 
^  i  • ■  •*"•■■  *    -  •-■.  ^-  ■«  ^     •'  ^•'    -      '  ^  ■•     '•     • •■     .         .  Fbcui 


With  him  the  fyofts  which  t*e  dilU^ilei  cJ  tN 
feans  fcemed  to  promifc.  But  hit  cipeAai 
Verc  f^dftrated  ;  the  Romans  discovered  fcS 
trigues }  aitd  though  Weakened  by  the  valoi 
the  Carthaginwn,  they  were  ifS^"^  ertabled  to  1 
him  in  the  held  of  bjtttlr.  The  tonAU  J.«i 
fenteied  Macetlonia  ;  obtained  a  vrdoty  over 
hear  Apol Ionia,  reduced  |u>  fleet  to  afiies, 
Compelled  him  to  fue  fbf  peace,  Tbi^  «^« 
permanent ;   and   When  the  Roman*  €ik^^ 
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Ramhuitf  to  punifli  hb  perfidy.     The 
cocful,  in  a  gflicral  engagement,  fought  near  Cy- 
•occphalc,  totally  defeated  the    monarch,    who 
||T(\1  his  life  hy  (light,  and  was  obliged  to  demand 
tx  bj  his  ambaijkdors,  which  was  granted  with 
culty.  Id  the  midft  of  thefe  public  calamities 
peace  of  his  focnily  was  difturbcd ;  and  Per- 
is, tbcddcft  of  his  ions  by  a  concubine,  raiifed 
[jjd«  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  whofe  condc- 
m  and  humanity  had  gained  popularity  a- 
tbe  Macedonians,  and  who  from  his  refi- 
at  Rome,  as  an  hoitage,   had  gained  the 
graces  of  the  I'enate.    Philip  liftened  to  the 
accul'alionsof  Perfeus,  that  Demetrius  wifhed 
him  of  his  crown*    But  no  fooner  was  De- 
iiis  fecrificcd  to  credulity,  than  Philip  be- 
lt cunviLccd  of  his  raihncfs;  and  to  puniih 
fcrfijy  of  Perfeus,  he  attempted  to  make  An- 
na, another  fon,  his  fucceflbr.    But  he  was 
wtrdby  death,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign, 
C  178, 

Philip,  a  native  of  Acamania,  phyfician 
Bunder  the  Great.  When  that  monarch 
kn  fuddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the 
«» Ffiilip  undertook  to  remove  the  com- 
when  the  reft  of  the  phyiicians  believed 
I  medical  ai^itance  would  be  ineffc(5lual. 
1^  was  preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander 
rtaletcr from  Pamienio,  in  which  he  was 
to  beware  of  his  phyfician  Philip,  as  he 
><»i?ired  againit  his  life.  The  monarch  was 
si;  and  when  Philip  prefented  him  the  mc- 
l»s  gave  him  Parmcnio's  letter  to  perufe, 
t^  to  diink  the  potion.  The  lerenityand 
tajt  of  Philip's  countenance,  as  he  read 
fttr,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexan- 
wcaft,  and  he  purfued  the  dire<flions  of  his 
aw^  aad  in  a  few  days  recovered. 
Philip,  foUer-brother  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
Ki  Mace.  vi.  14,  and  S5-  a  Mace.  ix.  29.), 
Phrygian  by  birth,  and  very  much  in  Anti- 

•  feTour.  This  prince  made  him  governor 
*^cm  (2  Mace.  viii.  8.  v.  2 a.)  where  he 

fte  Jews  very  cruelly,  to  force  them  to 
^  tfacir  religion.     Seeing  that  Apollonius  and 
•wc  defeated  by  Juda:*  Maccabseus,  he  fent 

*  f^accours  to  Ptolemy  governor  of  Coelo- 
*ho  fcnt  him  Gorgias  and  Nicanor  with  a 
^1  army.  Some  time  after,  Antiochus  go- 
tODd  the  Euphrates,  to  extort  money  from 
^p'ff  Philip  went  along  with  him ;  and  An- 
» inding  bimfelf  near  his  end  (i  Mace.  vi. 
^  hnn  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  his 

into  his  hands,  his  royial  cloak,  and  hid 

«  he  might  render  them  to  his  fon  the 

Antiochus  Eupator.     BUt   Lyfias  having 

^ctSoA  of  the  government  in  the  name  of 

^pitor,  who  was  but  a  child,  Philip  not 

*Jc  to  cope  with  him,  durft  not'  return  into 

I  bot  he  went  into  Egypt,  carrying  the  bo- 

Epip^'^nes  along  with  liim,  to  implore  aflift- 

^«»>  holemy  Philometor  againft  Lyfias  the 

f  of  the  government  of  Syiia.    The  year 

"Vi  wtiile  Lyfias  was  bufy  in  the  war  carry- 

p  minft  the  Jews,  Philip  got  into  Syria,  and 

F  ?t.frnrH>a  of  Amioch  :  but  Lyfias  returning 

E««  wuiiiryi  with  great  diiigence,  retook  An- 
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Roman  tioch,  and  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was  t^cen  in 
the  city. 

(10,  fi.)  Philip,  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor 
of  an  obfcure  famtiy  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he 
was  fiirnamed  the  jlmSiatt,  From  the  loweft 
rank  in  the  army  be  graduaiiy  rofe  to  the  highelt 
offices ;  and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  he  aflallinated  Gordian  to  make 
himfelf  emperor.  To  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne* 
he  left  MefoDOtamia  a  prey  to  the  continual  inva- 
fk)os  bf  the  Periians  and  hurried  to.  Rome,  where 
his  ele^ion  was  approved  by  tlie  fcnatc  and  peo* 
pie.  Philip  rendered  bis  caufe  popmar  by  bis  li- 
berality and  prohifion ;  particularly  on  occafioe 
of  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  ;  which  was  celebrated  with  more 
magnificence  than  under  the  preceding  reigoa* 
Hib  ufurpation,  however,  was  ihort.  Philip  was 
defeated  by  Decius,  who  had  proclaimed  himfelf 
emperor  in  Paiinonia ;  and  he  was  aifaffiuated  bf 
his  own  folditrs  near  Verona,  in  the  45  th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  5th  of  bis  reign*  Hit  fon» 
who  had  (bared  with  him  the  imperial  dignity^ 
was  alfo  malTacred  in  the  arms  of  bis  mother. 
Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  12th  year  of  hit 
age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the  lofs  of 
rifing  talents,  of  natural  humanity  and  endearinf 
virtues. 

(12.)  Philip  L  king  of  France,  fucceeded  hii 
father  Henry  1.  in  1060,  when  only  8  years  of 
age,  under  the  guardianihip  of  Baldwin  V.  count 
of  Fiandersy  who  difcharged  his  truft  with  zeal 
and  dielity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were 
inclined  to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  15 
years  of  age.  This  young  prince  made  war  ia 
Flanders  againft  Robert,  Baldwin's  younger  for» 
who  bad  invaded  Planners,  which  belonged  tu 
the  children  of  his  elder  brother.  Philip  marched 
againft  him  with  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
cut  to  pieces  near  Mount  Caflel ;  and  the  con* 
queror  enjoyed  his  ufurpation.  Philip,  after  thfs» 
tired  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  fond  of  Bertrade, 
wife  of  Folques  count  of  Anjou,  carried  her  off 
from  her  bufband.  Having,  in  1093,  annulled  hit 
own  marriage,  as  well  as  Bertrade's  with  the  count 
of  Anjou,  both  under  pretext  of  barrennefs,  PhiHp 
and  (he  were  married  by  the  Bp.  of  Beauvnis.  This 
union  was  declared  void  by  Pope  Urb;Hi  H.  a^ 
Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronounced  tie  fen- 
tence  in  France,  tp  which  he  had  come  for  an 
afylum.  Philip,  it^x\x\^  the  pope'tf  anathema^ 
might  excite  his  fubjedts  to  rebel,  fent  deputies 
to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  with  permif- 
fion  to  ufe  the  crOwn.  This  delay  was  not  of  lonj 
duration.  Philip  was  excommunicated  anew  in  \ 
council  held  at  Poitiers  in  i  xoo;  but  in  1 104,  Lam- 
bert biihop  of  Arras,  legale  of  Pope  Pafcal  11.  at 
Uil  brought  him  his  abfolution  to  Paris,  after  ha- 
ving made  him  promife  never  to  fee  fiertrade 
more ;  a  promife  which  he  did  not  keep.  It  would 
appear  that  the  pope  afterwards  approved  their 
irarriage ;  for  their  fons  Were  declared  capable  of 
fticceeding,  Philip  died  at  Melun  the  a9th  of 
July  1108,  aged  57.  Sec  France,  §  %%. 

(13.)  Philip  II.  fumamed  Augufttu^  with  other 
vain  titles,  (fee  France,  §  24.)  ^o"  of  Lewis  Vlf^ 
and  of  Alix,  his  third  wife^  daughter  of  Thibaultf 
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i&mttt  of  Champagne,  was  born  the 
ii6^.  He  CAHic  to  the  crown,  after  his  father^* 
tteath  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  15.  The  king  of 
£ngland  fcemed  willing  to  take  advantage  of  hit 
minority,  and  to  ftise  upon  a  part  of  ^ifi  domi- 
nions. Bnt  PhiKp  ni;irchcd  againft  him,  and  com- 
pelled )iim,  fword  in  h^nd*  to  coniVrm  the  ancient 
treaties  between  .the  two  kingdoms.  As  foon  as 
the  war  was;  ended,  he  made  bib  people  enjoy  the 
t>le(Hng€  of  peace.  He  gate  t  check  to  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  great  lords,  baniflitd  the  comedi- 
ans, panilhed  UafphemieSy  caufed  tbe  (Ircets  and 
public  places  at  Paris  to  be  paved,  and  annexed 
to  that  capital  a  part  of  the  adjacent  villages.  It 
M^s  incbfed  by  walls  with  towers^  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  cities  were  equally  prcmd  to  for- 
tify and  emhellilh  theirs.  The  Jews  having  fur 
a  long  time  pradifed  the  moft  ihameful  frauds  in 
Prance,  Philip  cxpciled  them  from  his  kingdom, 
iand  declared  his  fubjeAs  quit  with  them ;  an  ac- 
^on  not  juftifiablc.  The  tranquifiity  of  France 
was  diiUirbed  by  a  difference  with  the  count  of 
Flanders,  which  5xras  terminated  in  1184.  Some- 
time after  he  declared  war  againil  llenry  II.  of 
England,  and  took  from  him  the  tov^ns  of  Iflou- 
dun,  To«irs,  Mans  and  other  places.  Tbe  epide- 
Tiiicai  madaefs  of  the  cmfades  then  agitated  all 
"Europe;  and  Philip  caught  the  infedfion.  He 
•embarked  in  X2<9o,  wHh  Richard  1.  icing  of  Eng- 
iandy  /or  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine, 
who  wcr<f  opprelTcd  by  Saladin.  Thefe  two  mo- 
oarchs  fat  down  before  Acre,  ,the  ancient  Pto- 
lemais;  as  did  aimoft  all  the-Chriflians  cX  the 
<aft,  wbile  Saladin  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Their  forces,  join- 
ed to  thofe  of  the  AQatic  Chriftians,  were  above 
300,000  fighting  men.  Acre  furrcndored  the  13th 
of  Juiy  H9t;  but  the  difagreement,  which  took 
phce  between  Philip  and  Richard,  did  more  mif- 
ohief  than  could  be  compep fated  by'500,000  he- 
roes. Philip  returned  to  France,  wiith  a  languifh- 
ing  diforder*  which  was  attributed  to  poifon,  but 
which  might  iuve  beeq  occafioned  merely  by  the 
icorching  heat  of  a  climate  fo  different  from  that 
<f  France.  He  loft  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his 
flails ;  his  very  flcfh  came  off.  The  year  after,  he 
obliged  Baldwin  VHI.  count  of  F  anders  to  leave 
Jbim  the  county  of  Attois.  He  next  turned  his 
arm«  againft  Richard  king  of  England,  from  whom' 
lie  took  Evreux  and  Ve^in  ;  though  he  had  pro- 
tnifed  upon  the  gofpcls  never  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  his  rival  during  bis  abfence.  Philip,  re- 
^ulfed  from  Rouen  with  lols,  jnade  a  truce  for  6 
jnooths;  during  which  he  marriedingelhurga,  prin- 
<iefs  of  J^enmark,  whofe  beauty  could  only  be  e- 
<]ualled  by  heririrtue.  The  divorting  of  this  la- 
dy, whom  he  quitted  to  marry  Agnes  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Mcrama,  embroiled  him  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  pope  4»ccommunicatecS  him, 
l^ut  reftorcd  him  upon  his  promifing  totajre  back 
^is  former  wife.  John  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
£n^Iand  in  1199,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nepheMr 
Arthur^  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged.  The  ne- 
phew, fupported  by  Philip,  took  arms  againft  the 
uncle,  but  was  defeated  in  Puitou,  where  he  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  afterwards  murdered.  Tbe 
tnurdcrer^  iCing  Johot  being  fuimnone4  before 
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lad  Aug.    the  peers  of  France,  not  having  appeared}  tr^ 
'  -    dcrciared  guiity  of  his  nephew's  death,  andccfft- 
demned  to  lofe  his  life  in  1 203.    His  iaini^,  &. 
tuated  in  France,  were  forfeited  to  the  crowi 
Philip  fei«ed  upOn  Normandy,  carried  fei6V'd( 
rious  arms  into  M^ine,  Aijjou,  TourAine,  Poit< 
and  imited  thofe  provmces  once  more  totbe  ci 
of  France.    The  Enghfh  had  no  «lher  part 
France  bat  the  province  of  Ouiennc.    Tocri 
his  good  fortune,  John  was  embroiicd  with 
court  of  Rome.    Tbis  ecdcfiafiiol  thunder 
very  favourable  for  Philip.    lanooent  If.  trfl 
ferred  to  him,  a  perpetual  right  to  iiie  kinjd^ 
of  England.  To  give  the  greater  force  to  th« ' 
tence,  he  e^  pioyed  a  whole  year  in  buildinf  i\ 
fhips,  and  In  preparing  the  lineit  army  thai 
ever  feen  in  France.     Europe  wa?  in  rxpcdai 
of  a  dccifive  batt»e  between  the  two  king^,  * 
tbe  pope  laughed  at  both,  and  aitluUytook 
himfelf  what  he  bad  btftowcd  upon  Philipt 
legate  ptrfuaded  John  to  give  his  crown  10 
court  of  Ron^e.    Then  Philip  was  expreWf 
bid  by  the  pope  to  make  any  attempt  upoa 
land,  now  become  a  fee  of  the  Roman 
or  againit  John  who  was  under  her  protei 
Mean  while,  Philip's  jieat  prt^ar;;»tioM  " 
larmed  all  Europe ;  Germany,  Ergi^nd,  a 
Netherlands  were  united  againft  him.    Fi 
count  orF4aruiers,  Philip's  vailal,  joined  tl 
peror.  Phiiip  wasnotdifconcerted;  hisvaku 
confpicuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  < 
a7th  July  1214,  which  laftedfrom  noon  till 
Before  the  engag»rment,  he  had  made ,  ,-g_ 
of  iris  Bohles  who  foUowed  bim  with  rclud 
zealous  in  his  caufe.    The  enemy  had  an  a 
150,000  fighting  men;  that  of  Philip  wa«n 
fo  num^ousi  but  it  was  compofed  of  the 
of  his  nobility.   The  king  run  great  haxard 
life 4  for  be  was  thrown  down  tinder  tbe  ' 
feet,  and  wounded  in  the  neck,    it  is  faid 
Germans  were  killed.    The  counts  of  Fli 
and  Boulogne  u'ere  led  to  Pari«  in  irons. 
French  king  made  no  conqucft  on  tbe  fide  oi 
'many  after  this  ever  memorable  a^ion ;  * 
gained  him  an  additional  power  over  hit 
Phiiip  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  polTtfiiDr 
moft  all  the  Engiiih  dominions  in  France, 
vited  to  the  ciown  of  England  by  the  Xiihjc 
King  John  Who  were  grown  wc^ry  of  hi»  ^ 
ny.    Upon  this  occafton  he  a(5)cd  like  an  ab 
litician.    He  f>er^aded  the  EngUfh  to  aft 
Lewi^  for  their  king.  Juewis  made  adefceot 
England,  was  crowned  at  London,  and 
municated  at  Rome  in  iai6.    (.See  EiiGUl 
15,  a6.)    King  John's  deatb  extinguiOied  tl 
fentment  of  the  Englifli,  who^  having  dej 
themfelves  for  hjy  fon  Henry  lU.  forced  Lei 
kave  England.    P^iiUp  died  at  Mantes,  tb0 
July  1213,  aged  59,  after  a  reign  of  43  y^^ 
all  the  kings  of  tbe  3d  race«  he  made  the  gfl 
acceflion  to  the  crown  lands,  and  tfanfmitte 
greateft  power  to  bis  fucccftors.    He  reueit 
his  dominions  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  * 
raine,  Poitou,  &c.  After  having  fubdutd  Jol 
humbled  tbe  great  lords,  ai-d  by  tbe  ovcrthii 
foreign   and  domcftic    enemies,  took  a]"^*fJ 
counterpoife  which  balanced  his  authority.  I 
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mnwmt  (toll conqticror ;  ht  was  a  great  king 
joJ  %u  txcd.cnt  pj^itieian ;  fond  of  Ipiendor  on 
Mibl'c  occafioii^f  but  frugal  m  private  life  \  exa^t 
IB  tbe  Adminiltratioir of  jufticc:  ikiifol  in  em- 
flojinj;  aUcrnatcly  flattery  and  thrcaiemngs,  rc- 
^tirvi>aJKi  puniOuncats ;  z<-aious  in  the  defence  of 
iJriifKW,  and  the  church  ;  but  he  knew  well  Kow 
l^ptucurc  fruin  her  fuccours  for  the  ftitte.  The 
Wi  of  Phnrp  were  alrootl  always  fuccefe- 
hr  formed  his  proje^^  with  deliberation,  and 
:cd  tbem  with  difpatch.  He  began  by  ren- 
ijr  the  French  h;<ppy,  and  in  the  end  ren- 
u  tbcoi  furmidable  ;  though  he  wm  more  in* 
d  td  puniih  than  to  pardon,  he  was  regretted 
Lb  fohjcds^  a«  1  great  monarch,  andat  the  £»• 
rafbH  country. 

14-16.)  Phiuf  hi,  IV,  and  V.  See  France, 
ti,  17. 2%. 

(17.}  Philip  VI.  the  firft  king  of  France  of 

coilstcrdi    branch    of  FahU,    wrs    Ton    to 

tfj  count  of  Valoie,  brother  of  Pliiiip  IV. 

SHmntnl  the  throne  in  139&1  on  the -death  of 

«Mfin  Chitrlcs  IV.  after  having  held  the  re- 

^.   France  was  njuch  divided  in  the  begin- 

«f  his  reign,  by  dilpute^  about  the  fuccef- 

Edward  HI.  of  Enghnd  laid  claim  to  it  as 

ifon  of  Philip  IV.  by  hie  mother ;  but  Philip 

^ibittook  poifedion  of  it  as  fiift  prince  of  the 

',   He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  vafTal  the 

flf  Flanders,  whofe  fohje^s,  on  account  of 

bC*^c,  had  taken  up  arms  againit  him.    He 

|«i  the  rebels  at  Caffci,  performed  prodigies 

Nr,  and  gained  a  fignal  viAnry  00  the  14th 

t  ijig.    Having  n>ade  all  quiet,  he  devoted 

time  of  peace  to  the  internal  regulations  of 

bigdom.    The  financiers  were  calied  to  an 

>am,  and  fome  of  them  condemned  to  <leath ; 

»f  others  Peter  Rcmi,  general  of  the  finances, 

\th  behind  him  near  ao  mtlUons.    He  after* 

>4i  cn^Aed  various  laws  refpe^ing  freeholds, 

^eJ  comme  J*a6uj,   Sec,  the  principles  of 

ch  ire  more  ancient  than  the  name.    The 

1319  was  dUtinguiihed  by  a  folemn  homage 

Ito  Philip,  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  for  the 

^  of  Guicnne,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his 

loncovered.    The  interior  peace  of  the  king- 

lF4i  difturbed  by  difpotes  about  the  diftinc- 

i.of  the  church  and  ftate.    This  controverfy 

tbc  foundation  of  all  the  difputes  afterwards 

t^tcd  about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers ; 

^  contributed  ta  confine  the  ccclefiaftical  ju- 

"tion  within  narrower  limits.    Soon  after  Ed- 

ni.^eclaring  war  againft  France,  he  rccover- 

Mc  parts  of  Guienne,  of  which  Philip  was  in 

■"^on.  The  Ftemifh  having  again  revolted  from 

I  joined  the  ftandard  of  Edward ;  and  re- 

that  he  would  aflume  the  title  of  Aing  of 

in  eonfrquence  of  hib  claim  to  the  crown ; 

»  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  their  treaty, 

oniy  followed  the  img  of  Promt.    From  this 

'd  i«  dated  the  union  of  the  flower-de-luce 

leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.    Philip's 

P^*  woe  at  firft  attended  with  fome  fuccefs ; 

N  iKofc  advantages  were  far  from  compenfeting 

p  1^>(<  of  the  battle  of  Eclufc,  in  which  the 

frtftch  fltet,  confiiHng  of  no  large  (hips,  and 

*3on«l  by  40,000  ieamen,  was  beat  by  that  of 

"&^  i«  1340.    TbU  war,  whiclv  had  been  al* 


temately  diCcontiBtted  and  renewedr  b«ga«  ag^?ii 
with  fury  in  1345.  The  two  armies  havmg  come 
to  an  engagement  the  46th  Aug.  1346,  near  Crc- 
cy,  in  Pi)nthicu,  the  Englilh  gained  a  fignal  vic- 
tory. (See  Cres>yO  The  lo(s  of  Calais,  and  fe- 
ver al  other  places,  was  the  fruit  of  this  (dtfeat- 
Some  time  before,  Edward  had  challenged  Philip 
of  Valois  to  a  fingle  combat  5  which  he  refufcd, 
not  from  cowardice,  but  from -the  idea  that  it  wa» 
improper  for  a  fovereign  prince  to  accept  !k 
challenge  froni  a  king  who  wa*  his  vaflal.  At 
length,  iu  1347,  a  truce  for  fix  moiiths  was  con- 
cloded  between  France  and  England,  and  after- 
wards  prolonged  at  different  times.  Philip  died 
a3d  Aug.  1350.  He  had,  however,  reunited  Dau- 
phiny  to  France.  (See  Dauphimy.)  Pliilip  like- 
wife  added  to  his  domain  Roufillon  and  a  part  of 
Cerdagne,  by  lending  fbmc  money  to  the  king  of 
Majorca^  who  gave  him  tkofc  provinces  as  a  fe- 
curity ;  provinces  which  Charles  YIII.  afterwards 
rt'ftored  without  any  reimburfement.  The  fi^- 
iiotts  and  idtal  value  of  the  coin  was  alfo  raifed, 
a  great  deal  of  bad  money  was  ifl'ued  from  the 
mint.  The  ofiicers  of  the  mint  wf*re  fwom'upon 
the  golpels  to  keep  the  fccret ;  but  Philip  was  a 
fool  to  think  that  fi>  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be 
difcovered. 

(la.)  Philip  I.  king  of  9pain,  was  the  fon  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  In  Z490i  he  married 
Jane  or  Joan  Q.  of  Spain,  in  whofe  right  he  ob- 
tained that  crown.  He  died  in  1506,  aged  a8 ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  V.    Sec  Spaih. 

(i^)  Philip  IL  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  liabclla. 
of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  on  the  aift 
aid  of  May  15*7,  and  becamcking  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  by  his  father's  abdication  in  1554.  He  af- 
cendied'the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  17th  Jan.  1556, 
Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French,  but 
bis  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  England^  poured  into  Picardy  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at 
the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  on  the  aoth  Aug.  1557. 
That  town- was  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  breach  was  mounted,  Philip  appeared 
armed  cap-^-pee  to  animate  the  foldiers.  It  was^ 
the  firft  and  laft  time  that  he  ever  wore  this  mili- 
tary dref^  His  terror  was  To  great  during  the  ac- 
tion that  he  nude  two  vows ;  one,  that  \m  (hould  ' 
never  again  be  pre^nt  tn  a  battle ;  and  the  other, 
to  build  a  magnificent  monaftcry  to  St  Lawrence, 
to  whom  he  attributed  the  fuccefs  of  his  ann; , 
which  he  executed  at  Efcurial,  about  7  leagues 
from  Madrid.  The  taking  of  Chatelet,  Ham,  ami 
Noyon,  were  the  only  advantages  di^rived  firom  a. 
battle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
The  Duke  of  Guifc  repaired  the  di%race  of  his 
country  by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville. 
While  he  was  aninuting  the  French,  Philip  gained 
a  battle  againft  Marfliall  dc  Thermes  near  Grave- 
lines.  His  army  was  commanded  by  Count  Eg-^ 
mont,  whom  he  after^va^ds  caufed  to  be  behead- 
ed.  He  made  no  better  ufc  of  the  vidory  of 
davelines  than  he  had  done  of  that  of  St  Qc^^n  r 
but  he  reaped  advantage  from  the  peace  of  Cha- 
teaa  Cambrcfis,  the  mafter-piece  of  his  politics.^ 
By  that  treaty,  concluded  the  13th  April,  i5S9p 
he  gained  poUeflion  of  Thionville,  M  irienbouiig, 
Montmcdi,  HclUin,  and  the  county  of  Cb^^"   is. 
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This  war,  fo  tcrriWe,  and  attended  with  fo  much 
cruelty,  was  terminated,  like  many  others,  by  a 
marriage..  The  monfter  took  for  his  third  wife 
Blizabeth;  daughter  of  Henry  II,  who  had  been 
promised  to  Ms  oqwt/ottf  Prince  Charles !  and  the 
young  prince  and  princefs  were  deeply  in  love 
with  each  other.  After  thefe  glorious  atchievc- 
^ments,  Philip  returned  in  triumph  to  Spain,  with- 
out haring  drawn  a  fword.  His  Brit  care,  upon 
'his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to  demand  of  the 
prand  inquifitor.an  auto  da  fe'.  This  was  ign- 
mediatcly  granted  to  him ;  40  wretches  were  ftran- 

fled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive. 
)on  Carlos  dc  Seza,  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  vic- 
tims ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  faid 
to  him,  **  How,  Sii*,  can  you  fuftcr  fo  many 
wretches  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  ?  Can  you 
be  witnefs  of  fwch  barbarity  without  weeping  ?" 
To  this  Phfiip  coolly  replied,  "  If  my  own  fon 
were  fufpe^ed  of  herefy,  I  would  myfelf  give  him 
up  to  the  feverity  of  the  inquifi^ion.  If  an  execu- 
tioner were  wanting,  I  would  fupply  his  plade 
myfdf."  On  other  occafions  he  conduced  him- 
fclf  agreeably  to  this  intolerant  fpirit.  This  hor- 
rid cruelty,  and  abule  of  his  power,  had  the  effeA 
to  weaken  that  power.  The  Flemiih,  no  longer 
&b1e  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke,  revolted.  The  revo- 
lution began  with  the  large  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtained 
their  liberty.  In  1579  they  formed  themfelves  in- 
to a  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Pro- 
▼iirCEs.  Philip  fent  the  duke  of  Alba  to  reduce 
them ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only  ferved 
to  exafperatc  th^infurgents.  Never  did  either  party 
fight  with  more  courage,  or  more  fur)-.  Hacrlcm 
having  furrendered  at  difcretion,  the  conquerors 
cauied  all  the  magiftrates,  all  the  pallors,  and  a- 
bove  X500  citizens,  to  be  hanged.  The  duke  of 
Alba,  being  at  length  recalled,  the  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Requefues  was  fent  in  his  place,  and 
after  his  death  Don  John  of  Aullria  (  but  neither 
of  thofe  generals  coukl  reflore  tranquillity  in  the 
Low  Countiies.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc- 
ceeded  a  grandfon  no  lefs  illuftrious,  namely,  A- 
lexander  Farrtcfe  duke  of  Parma,  the  greateft  man 
of  his  time ;  but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  the  pro- 
jfrefs  of  that  republic.  Philip,  always  at  his  eafc 
in  Spain,  inftead  of  coming  to  reduce  the  rebels 
in  Fianders,  profcribed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
fet  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  fupe- 
rior  to  Philip,  difdained  to  make  ufe  of  that  kind 
of  vengeance,  and  trufted  to  his  fword  for  his  pre- 
fervation.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he 
had  a  right  by  his  mother  Ifabella.  This  kingdom 
■was  fubjedled  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Alba,  in  three 
weeks,  in  1580.  Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  being 
proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  Lifbon,  had 
the  refolution  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he 
was  vanquiih^,  purfued,  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  hfe.  A  cowardly  aifafltn,  Balthazar  Gerard, 
by  a  piflol-ftiot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
thereby  delivered  Philip  from  his  moft  implacable 
and  dangerous  enemy.  Philip  was  charged  with 
.  this  crime,  without  reafon ;  though  when  the 
news  was  communicated  to  him,  he  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  exclaimy  '*  If  this  Uow  had  beea 
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given  two  years  ago,  the  CathoKc  n&pm  ndl 
would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it."  Thismol 
der  did  not  reftore  to  Philip  the  Seven  United  H 
vinces.    That  republic,  already  powcrfiil  by  ic 
aflfiited  England  againft  him.    Philip  hiiing  reiK 
ved  to  diilrels  EJizabeth,  fitted  out,  in  158!, 
fleet  of  150  fiiips,  wliich  were  partly  ay 
partly  burnt,  and  partly  (hip-wrecked;  and 
which  very  few  returned.    See  Armada. 
cnterprife  coft  Spain  40  miUions  of  ducats,  :i 
men  and  100  ftiips.    While  Philip  attacked 
land,   he  was  encouraging  in  Prance  the  H 
League ;  the  obje^  of  which  was  to  otature 
throne  and  divide  the  fta»^e.   The  leaguers  cm 
red  upon  him  the  title  of  PreteSor  of  their  ^ 
ation ;  which  he  eagerly  accepted,  from  a  pe 
Aon  that  their  exertions  would  foon  condu^j 
or  one  of  bis  family,  to  the  throne  of  Fn 
But  Henry  TV.  embraced  the  Catholic  rek 
and  made  his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  ol 
hour.    Philip,'  at  length,  ©xhaufted  by  the) 
baucheries  of  his  youth,  and  the»toil8  of  goi 
ment,  drew  near  his  laft  hour.    A  flow  fe^d 
moft  paijiful  gout,  and  a  complication  of  1 
diforders,  could  not  difengage  him  from  bd 
nor  draw  from  him  the  kaft  complaint.  A 
exhaufted  by  a  complication  of  diftcmpff 
being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  ijtl 
1598,  aged  7*,  after  a  reign  of  43  yean 
months.    No  charadler  was  ever  dra^ini  bj 
rent  hiflorians  in  more  oppoiite  colours  tin 
of  Philip.    From  the  fads  recorded  in  hiftai 
cannot  doubt  that  he  poffefled,  in  an  emiod 
gree,  penetration,  vigilance,   and  a  capad 
government.    He  entered  into  every  brancbl 
miniftration ;  watched  over  the  conduft  of  I 
nifters  with  unwearied  attention  ;  and  in  bi*^ 
both  of  them  and  of  his  geiieral.+  difcovert 
fiderable  fagacity.    He  never  appeartrd  to  be 
elated  or  dei^re'Ted.    His  temper  was  the  ro 
perious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
ty  and  feverc ;  yet  among  his  Spaniih  fiibj 
was  of  ekfy  accefs ;  liftencd  patiently  totbd 
plaints ;  and  where  his  bigotry  did  not  isl 
wa<<  willing  to  redrefs  theu-  grievances.    B? 
poflible  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  infinccre 
zeal  for  reMgion.    But  as  hi>?  religion  wtf 
moft  corrupt  ki:id,  it  ftrved  only  to  inafi 
natural  depravity  of  his  dir^Kintioii ;  and  pi! 
ed,  him  to  commit  the  moft  odious  and  iiM 
crimes.    Of  the  triumph  of  honoyr  and  hufl 
over  the  dictate^  of  fuperftition,  there  occn 
a  tingle  inftar.ce  in  the  whole  reign  of  PhiRp 
violated  his  moft  facred  obligations  as  ufteft 
ligion  afiordcd  him  a  pretence,  and  exerdJ 
many  years  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty  il 
reluitancc  or  remorfe.    His  ambition,  whic 
exorliirant  j  hU  rcfentment,  which  was  im^ 
his  arbitrary  temper,  which  would  fubroit 
controuJ,  concurred  with  his  bigotted  *eaJ  i 
Catholic  rtligion,  and  carried  the  fangaina 
rit,  which  that  religion  was  calculated  to  I 
to  a  greater  height  m  Pliilip,  than  it  everaM 
in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  otW 
Though  of  a  fmall  fize,  he  had  an  agrceabl 
fon.    His  countenance  was  grave,  his  air  trt 
and  one  could  not  difcover  from  bis  look*  < 
joy  in  prolperity  or  chagrio  in  advofity.  TIm 
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l^^!nft  Holland,  France,  and  England,  coft  Philip 

j<4  mifai  of  ducats ;   but  America  furnifhe J 

h^nwirh  more  than  the  Ijalf  of  that  fam.    His  re- 

»3UjfN  after  the  junction  of  Portugal,  are  faid  to 

iifc  imoii/ited  to  15  millions  of  ducats,  of  which 

ic  oniy  laid  out  100,006  fof  the  fupport  of  his 

■TD  hLHjftrhold.    Philip  was  ver)'  jealous  of  out- 

prd  rLfjxrct ;  he  was  unwilling  ihiat  any  fliould 

Kzk  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.     Few  princes 

mkcn  raorc  dreaded,  ;nore  abhorred,  or  have 

W  more  blood  to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of 

He  h^d  fuccenively,  if  not  all  ^t  once, 

mmtaln  againfl  Turkey,  France,  England, 

wd,  and  almoft  all  the  Proteftants  of  the  cm- 

wiihout  a  fingle  ally.     Notwith Handing  fo 

[f  mM/ions  employed  againfl  the  enemies  of 

P,  Philip  found  in  his  oeconomy  and  his  rt- 

vrberewith  to  build  30  citadc's,  64  fortified 

B,  9  fea  ports,  2^  arfcnals,  and  as  nnany  pa- 

without  including  the  efcurtal.     His  debts 

ilfJ  to  140  millions  of  ducats,  of  wr>ich/  af- 

lio^paid  fcven  millions  of  intcrcft,  the  .<Tieat- 

l»is  due  to  the  Gcnoefe.     He  had  fold  or 

Wacapifal  flock  of  100  oiillions  ot"  ducats 

}.  He  atfe^ftcd  to  be  m^^t  than  common !y 

:,*  he  eat  often  at  the  refedory  with  the 

;  he  never  entered  their  churches  without 

all  the  relics ;  he  caufed  kne^d  bib  bre^d 

Ike  ualcr  of  a  fountain  which  was  thought 

Rcf*  a  miraculous  virtue,  and  he  boaftcd  of 

kiting  dajjced.     One  great  event  Of  his  do- 

tre  is  the  death  of  his  fon  Don  Ciilos. 

fianerof  this  prince's  death  is  not  certainly 

I.  His  body,  which  iirs  in  the  monument 

ferial,  is  there  ftparated  from  his  head; 

isrdculars  of  his  crime  are  is  little  kno^vn. 

8»e  tnow  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  15 6d 

^,  havh)g  dffcovcred,  or  pretending  to 

^vered,  (hat  he  had  Ibme  currefpondt  nee 

fcf  Hollanders  hi*  eacm.vs,  ancfled  hii^  L»m- 

^own  room.     H^  wrote  at  the  fjine  lime 

pftusV,  an  account  of  his  foii'-imprifoi-:- 

cd  in  his  fetter  to  thJs  pontiff,  the  20th  of 

U  1^62,  he  fav9,  "  that  from  his  earljcfl. 

teft.engtb  of  a  wickecj  nature  ba''  llificd  in 

Mo'3  every  paternal  infcruiftion,"    Philip  if. 

^bc  printed  at  Anvtrs,  between  1569  ard 

fc  S  vols*  folio,   the  fine  Pclyglot  Bible,- 

ii^nhis  dame  ;  and  he  fubjedled  the  i Hands 

fd* called  the  Philippines.     He  m^uried 

^ly,  xTt,  Mary  daatrriter  of  John  III.  king 

^;  idly,  Marv  daightcr  of  Henry  VUU" 

"England;    ^dly,   Elizabeth  of  France, 

*of  Henry  11.;  4thly,  Anne  daughter  of 

Wdr  Ma?(imiiian  II.    Don  Cm  los  was  tlie 

J  iirft  wife.  \ 

"iLif  m.  K.  ot  Spain,  fon  of  PhiiJp  rf. 

^  queen,  Anne  of  Auf^rla,  fuccecd<;d  his. 

!f59^«    He  was  an  amiable  prince  but  had 

"i«  to  qualify  him  to  coire^  the  errors  o^ 

•tr  8  government.  He  entruf^rd  a  1  his  alfairs 

wana^ement  of  the  I),  of  Lemia ;  duriug 

•dminiftration  a  peace  was  made  with  Eng- 

"i  a  truce  with  the  Dutch.    He  was  guilty 

f  of  great  impolicy  and  injuftice  in  expel- 

^  Moors  from  Grenada,  and  the  adjacent 

^;  in  confequencc  of  which  a  l^aroc  tiait 
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of  country  was  depopulated  and  has  rerhainca  S 
defeit  ever  fince.  See  Spain.    Philip  died  in  162^.' 

(11.)  Philip  IV.  K.  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1605I 
and  fucceeded  his  father  Philip  III.  in  i6ti.  The 
war  was  renewed  a^ainft  tlie  Dutch,  who  proved 
very  fuccelsful.  Pliilip  next  entered  into  a  war 
with  France  ip  which  he  was  equally  unfortunate; 
See  Spain.  He  died  in  1665,  aged  f)^i 
,  (aa.)  Ph  I  LI  r  V.  D.  Of  Aiijou,  the  id  fon  of  Lew-^ 
is,  Daitphin  of  France,  fucc*  edcd  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  the  laft  will  of  CliMiIts  II.  in  i'joo,  Th^ 
houfe  of  Auflria,  being  thus  excluded  from  the 
fucceflion,  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  wa^ 
fupported  by  England.  Lewis  XIV.  defended  the 
right  of  his  grandfi  n,.and  after  a  lon^  ftroggle^ 
Philip  wa  confirmed  K.  o'  Spain  b^  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  171.V  I'l  I734»  Philip  invnded  Na- 
ples, and  wrefted  that  kir.gdom  trofti  the  Imperi- 
alifls,  in  favour  of  his  fon  IV.  Charley.  H^  died  in 
1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  f^n,  Ferdirar.d  VI. 

PHILIPEAU,  an  iil.^.'.d  of  N.  AiYiericn,  in  the 
NW.  pail  of  Lake  Superior;  %4  milts  in  drcUm- 
tere^ce. 

.  PHHJPOVA,  a  town  of  RufTn,  :n  Trkutfk,  on 
tie  Aopira  ;  48  miics  \t^S\V,  of  Imnik.. 

PiiILIPPEAU,  or  Philypeaux,  John  Frc^dc- 
rick,  count  of  Maurepas,  a  Ivench  ftatefman, 
born  in  170?,  and  m  1715,  at  tl.e  age  of  only  i.^,- 
appointed  Secretary  at  court.  In  1  /iS,  he  Lccahie 
fupcrintendant  of  the  marine;  and  in  173S  niiulf- 
tci  of  Itate,  but  in  I745>  he  wa?  banilhed  to 
3ourge3,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  lady  at  court.  Iii 
17 74,  he  v.*as  rtCalltd  to  the  miniftry  by  Lewis 
XVI,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  He 
was  a  m.?n  of  profound  learning,  and  great  llbera- 
lit)  ;  but  has  been  blatned  by  the  friends  of  the 
irntorttin^Ce  houfe  of  Bourbon,  for  the  advice  h& 
gave  tl.c  king,  to  aflift  the  American  repubiicans 
to  throw  off  their  de^jcndance  on  Great  Britain.' 
He  did  not  live  to  fee  the  cor.fequenccs^  as  he 
ditd  iu  1 781. 

PHfLIPPKVlLr^E,  a  ton-n  of  France;  in  the  . 
dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  arciently  called  Corbignyy 
till  Mary  of  Auftna  luilified  it,  in  ^577,  and  nam- 
eff  it  PtJiiffpcviliej  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Its  fortifications  were,  renewed  by  Lewis  XIV.  It 
is  12  miles  NW,  of  Givet,  and  36  N.  of  Charle- 
ville. 

PIIILIPPI,  in  ancient  geo;>raphy,  aftowrf  of  Ma- 
cedonia, iu  the  territory  of  the  Edoncs,  on  the 
confines  of  Tiirlce,  fituated  on  the  iide  of  a  flecp 
cndncncej  anciiTtly  called  Dtiium  and  Drt.iidds^ 
{Appl'h,)  though  St/abo  feems  to  dtfVi.  guiih  ihem. 
This  town  v.as  fair.ous  on  feveral  accounts*  not 
only  as  taking  fii  name  from  ihe  celebratrd  Philip 
it,  of  Maccdon,  wh^>  Conlid' red  it  as  a  fit  place 
for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  tl  c  Thratians ;  but 
alfo  on  account  of  fJvo  battles  fcughv.  m  its  i.tigh- 
bourhood  between  Augulius  ?r,d  tiie  rt  publican 
party.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  baltles,  Brutus  an<f 
CaHius  h^d  the  command  of  the  republican  arniy  7 
while  Ojflavianus,  afterwards  A u^nifi us,  and  Mark 
Antony,  had  the  command  of  their  adverfarits. 
The  army  of  Brutus  and  C.ifTius  Conffttd  of  19 
legions  and  20,000  k^orfe ;  the  in.periai  forces  of  aa 
equal  number  ot  legions,  but  more  Complete,  and 
13,000  horfe  y  fo  that  the  numbers  on  both  fidet 
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vv-re  prf'ry  c'(]i!\i.     l':^c  tr<HP'  >''    I':";t;t ;  wtrv  .n;  cul  to  1.1-.  r.wn  li'v.    S:c  ao::e.    Thcci'ynf 

vri'V  I'uT.iv  c'i'\^;!cvl,  :]i.»i'  .ji  t.,v.ii  I  iniIi^'  ilu/r  .ir-  ]']  i  i.^-^^i  '^  li;.c\\ir'.'  irT.ark.ilnc  on  acc" 'i.:  oi  ,r.i 

in  iLir  ;ivK.'n.cJ  wIl!-!   '.'-l.-l   ;i'.,.i   l:i\.i  ;   u'C  Ur;iUtM  t;'.r.;t.   wiiltv:]   In  v"-':  I^ptl   lu  the  cl:.::^r.  ;r  :L't 

tIlviU,_'i  vt  ry  li-<i>.  ,4!  in  <)•  !v)-U  .',).  .';s,  w.i-,  i'>M'.  (:\-  {'.irc       J:    ^'..l      it    il.>h.:<n    K^JiO\\\,    \i. ;,'•.(.,  i  ..i, 
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X\z  French  rfpuMicans,  uiuler  Gen.  M'chaud 
h  i;  milcf  N.  of  Gticnt,  and  ao  ENE.  oi  Brii- 

Pf'iiippiNE  IsLA\DS,  or)    certain  iOands  of 

(I  ^  PHILIPPINES,  5    Afia,    which    lie 

Uiwcet  114  and  i:6  degrees  of  eaft   lonpitu'.'e, 

iini  bt'wtcn  6^  an:t  10°  of  N.  lat.  about  300  miles 

Sf.  (fChi  a.    Tbty  are  faid  to  be  about  ixooin 

F-:D'H:r,  of  which  there  are  400  very  coufidtra- 

Thcy  form  a  principal  divifion  of  that  im- 

-  Indian  Archipelago,  which  confifts  of  fo 

r  th'.uund  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  the 

ftft,  AT.d  many  of  thenti  the  richelt,   in  the 

bfM.    Tiic  Pliii'ppines  form  the  norlhernmofl 

3crof  thtfe  iflands,  and   were  difcovcred  in 

rytar  if 21  by  the  farr.oiiP  navigator  Ferdinand 

l^c.lan,  a  Portujrutfe  gentleir.an,  who  had  fcrv- 

'binilive  country  both  in  the  wars  of  A-Vica 

'lithe  Eld  Indies  :  particularly  under  Albu- 

r»^.)t:,  the  fain^oua  Portugucfe  gtncial,  who  re- 

d  Cv>a  and  Malacca  to  the  obedience  of  that 

"D.  M^irtrllan  having  had  a  co-  iiderabie  fiiare 

fifii  aviion'^,  and  finding  hinifclf  neeir(fled  by 

^eminent  of  Portugal,  and  even  deified,  as 

'i  !,  the  fniad  advance  of  a  ducat  a  month 

p^y,  IcU  the  court  of  Portugal  in  difguft, 

ofcrcd  hj&  fe.rvices  to  Charles  V.  t!ien  empc- 

0'  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  lit  con- 

Sniui  the  piobability  of  difcovcring  a  way  to 

Spice  IHa-ids,  in  the  Eaft  Ind,ies,  by  the  well ; 

up-in  the  command  of  five  fnVall  Ihips  be- 

;t>cn  Jtini,  he  fel  lad  from  Seville,  c^n  the  lolh 

c?ii!- 15 19,  and  ftnndn^g  over  to  the  coaft  of 

^  An   ii'-a,    procec^icd   fouthward    to   52S 

f  he  fortunately  hit  upon  a  Urait,  fince  caii- 

^ie  Strait   of   Mag^lllak,  which  carried 

'Rto  the  Pacific  Ocean   or  South  Sea,  (See 

c^LL.w,  N®  2.)  and  ihen  fteering:  northward, 

Ukd  the  equator :  after  whu'h,  he  ftrctched 

y  to  the  Weft,  acrofs  that  vail  ocean,  tiil  he 

'td  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones^  on  the 

kofMaich  15 u  ;  andJoon  after  fiiled  to  the 

t^^.rd.  and  difcuvered  the  Philippines,  which 

SlonSt  Lazarus's  day;    and,  in  honour  of 

fc'nt,  he  called  them  the   Archipelago  cxf  St 

>o.  He  tot)k  polTeflion  of  them  \\\  l!.c  name 

f  king  of  Spain,  but  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifli 

the  natives  of  one  of  them.     H^s  people, 

^tx,  arnved  afterwards  at  tlie  Molucca?,  or 

Iflaiidji,  where  they  left  a  col  my,  and  re- 

^^  to  Spain  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

'J*^;  brinj:  the   trrft   pcrfons  that  ever  failed 

I"' the  globe.  But  there  was  no  attempt  ni:.de 

^^  i^p-^nir.rds  -to  fubdue  or  pi::nt  the  Phiiip- 

^  I^inJs  until  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

^^  Ch^jle*  V.  whefi  Lewis  de  Tela fco,   vice- 

k'Mcvico,  f'^nt   Michael  Lopez  Delagafpes 

f'*"wf'h  a  feer,  and  a  force  fuliicient  tomake 

•^'t  ,;:'  lU'fe  illr.nd'^,  which  he  named  the 

^-'"t  in  r.onour  ot  Pi.ilip  IE  tl:en  king  of 

i"il  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
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It  of  intcrcourfe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Spice 
in.inds;  and  whi'ft  they  are  uiiler  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  they  connect  the  Afiatic  and  Anuiican 
commeice,  and  In  come  a  general  magazine  for 
the  rich  manufadurcs  of  the  one,  and  tor  the 
trcafures  of  I  lie  other.  Befidcf^,  they  are  wei:  fi- 
tu  Ued  for  a  fuppiy  of  European  goods,  both  from 
IJic  ^iA(i  of  Acapulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  IriHacl,  they  formeily  enjoyed 
a  traffic  in  tome  degree  proportioned  to  the  pe- 
culiar felicity  of  their  filuation  ;  hut  the  Spanilh 
dominion  is  too  v.ift  and  unconrK'led  to  be  im- 
proved to  the  heft  advantage.  The  'trade  of  the 
Philippmes  is  thought  to  have  declined  ;  it:s  great 
branch  i^  now  reduced  to  two  Ihips,  which  annu- 
ally pafs  between  thufe  iflands  and  Acapulco  in 
America,  and  to  a  lingle  port  of  Manila  in  the 
ilhnd  of  Luconia.  Inftead  of  taking  Spanifh  ma- 
nufadures,  they  trade  with  the  Chinefe  forfpices, 
filks,  (lockings,  Indian  ftuffy,  cail'cots,  chintz, 
and  many  t)ther  articles ;  and  with  the  Japanefe 
for  cabinets,  and  all  fuits  of  lacquered  ware  ;  for 
afl  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  lilvcr.  Ail  ihefe 
commoditii>,  together  with  what  the  iflands  pro- 
duce, and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by 
the  Chinefe  artilans,  are  colle(5led  at  Manila,  and 
tranfportcd  an.nualiy  in  two  fliips  to  Acapulco  in 
Mexico.  Each  of  thcfe  fliips  is  cfteemed  worth 
6co,oool.  llerling  ;  and  in  the  war  v/l.ich  '  j.g,in 
'^^  i7.^9>  ^^^  which  was  not  diftingu'lhecl  by  fucli 
a  fcrieji  of  wonderful  fuccelfes  as  thai  which  end- 
ed in  1763,  the  tailing  of  one  ^^i  the  galieons 
which  cany  on  the  trade  between  Manila  and  A- 
merica,  w.'^s  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  bril- 
liant advantages  which  we  gained.  This  trade  is 
not  laiil  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  hut 
is  confined  by  very  particular  rcgtilations,  fome- 
what  analngou.  to  thofe  by  which  th^-  trade  of 
:the  rejiit.-r  Ihips  from  Cadiz  to  the  V^\ft  Indies 
i?  refirained.  T!ie  Ihips  eiviployed  are  all  king's 
Ihips,  comnniliuiied  and  paid  l>y  him  ;  and  the 
tonage  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bales^ 
ali  of  t!ie  fame  fi/e.  Molt  of  the  religious  are 
concerned  in  this  trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants 
•at  a  great  pnce  vvliat  r4)i))n  in  the  fliip  they  are 
not  to  occupy.  This  trade  \^  by  a  royal  editft  li- 
mited to  a  ceriain  value,  but  it  always  exceeds  it, 
each  fliip  being  generally  worth  3,oco»ooo  of  dol- 
lars. 1  he  returns  made  from  America  are  in  fil- 
ver,  cochineal,  fweetmeats,  togeiiRT  with  fonxe 
European  mdiinery  ware  for  the  women,  and 
fomc  ftrong  Spandh  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  treafure  remitted  does  not  re- 
main at  Manila,  but  is  difpcrfed  over  In  'ia  for 
goods.  Many  ftrong  remonllrances  againfl  this 
Indian  traelc  to  Mexico  have  been  made  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  wherein  they  urge,  that  llie  fiik 
manufa<ftone8  of  Valcntia  and  other  parts  of 
Spain,  the  linens  from  Cadi/,  and  their  other 
manufadories,  are  hurt  in  their  fale  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe  -being  able  to  afford 


^n  till   taken   by   Sir    William   Draper,     them  goods  of  the  fame  fort   cheaper  than  they 


'  'V'""c?  are  fcarce  iniVr'or  to  any  other 
'J^  Afu  m  all  the  nUu...*  produvltions  of 
-"-■I"}  c.niiatc  ;  and  t!  ey  arc  by  far  the  beft 
^ -^i"  an  exteiif.ve  an  I  atlvanta^eous  com- 
-   "•'■Uir  ooCiion,  tliy  fo::n  the  centre 


are  able  ;  that  were  this  trade  laid  open,  the 
whole  treafure  of  the  New  Worid  would  centre 
in  Spain,  or  with  European  merchants.  At  Ca- 
vite  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
dock-yard,  where  thefc  large  galleons  arc  built 
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^nd  repairH,  anti  \vhrre  t^ey  loa'.l  and  unload, 
together  with  all  the  other  Urt'tr  Oip«<  th^t  tridc 
tt>  this  h»y.  The  pfrc-ipal  «jf  the  Phiuppirie  ifl- 
ands  nic  LacnniA  or  M^'^'la,  TaiuU^o  or  S'lmu!, 
Mtfbite,' Min'iora,  Mirin 'u?^ra,  Luhaii,  P.ira- 
goA,  P^nay.  Negro's  Ifhnf'*  J>y  Ci  lJi>hel,  S.bii, 
BogHu,  J^egros,  St  John,  Xolu,  and  Jlicui.inao. 
|n  moft  of  thefe,  the  Spaniili  power  prt vails,  and 
all  arc  i^rjf'er  tht  governor  ofLnconia  ;  but  there 
fire  Ibmc  m  which  that  nfltii)n  has  iittle  authcii- 
ty,  oreyeri  iri5uence,  fuch  as  Mindanao.  The  in. 
h  ibitants  of  thefc  iflands  confifl  of  Chinefe,  Ethi- 
^jplans  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguele,  Pint.idos 
or  Painted  Peopie,  and  MelJees,  a  fnixtnre  of  all 
thrfr.  Their  perfons  and  habits  refembit  thofc 
i>f  the  fev^r^i  nations  whence  tht-y  derive  their  o- 
riginal ;  only,  it  is  obfervablc,  that  the  features 
of  the  blacks'of  thcfe  illand3  are  as  agreeable  as 
thofe  oTthe  white  peoplt.  There  is  not  a  foil  in 
the  world  th-it  produced  greater  plenty  of  all  the 
pe<-eflarie3  ot*  Ijfe;  as  appears  by  the  multitude 
of  inhab^nnts  in  the  woodt*  and  mountains,  who 
fiibfift  alfTolt  entTciy  by  the  fruits  of  the  enrth, 
an<1  the  y  nifon  they  take.  Nor  can  any  country 
;»ppe.ir  moic  be'autiUiI ;  for  there  is  a  perovtuil 
verdure,  ?.nd  buds,  blolfoms,  and  fiuit,  are  found 
Dp  >n  the  trtes  all  the  year  routid,  as  weil  on  the 
m  >iintain8  :;s  in  the  ctiltivated  gardens.  Vaft 
quantities  of  g'old  are  wafhcd  down  from  the 
h!M«  by  the  rains,  and  found  mixe<l  with  thefmd 
of  their  r'vtrs.  Thffre  are  ^Ifo  mines  of  9thcr 
metals,  and  excellent  load-ftones  found  here  j  and 
fac!>  numbers  of  w»ld  buffaloes,  that  a  pood 
hu'itfman  on  horftback,  armed  with  a  fpear,  will 
kdl  10  or  20  in  a  day.  The  Spaniards  lake  them 
for  thtir  hides,  which  they  fell  to  the  Chinefe; 
and  their  carcafes  fervt  fhc  mountaineers  for 
tvjod.  Their  wood',  alfo  abound  with  dtcr,  wild 
hogs,  and  J' oats.  Of  the  laft,  there  k  fuch  plen- 
ty in  one  of  theft-  iflands,  that  the  Spaniards  gave 
It  the  name  of  Cahnn.  '  Horfes^and' cows  have 
been  like>\ife  irfip^rtcd  inte  th^le  iflands.  from 
Ncw  Spain,  China,  and  Japan»  which  have  mul- 
tiplied conliderably ;  but  th<:  fljc'ep  th;it  were 
brought  over  degenerated.  The  trees  produce  a 
great  variety  of  gum*;  one  kind,  which  is  the 
commoneft,  by  tht  Spaniards  called  brfOf  is  uftd 
inflead  of  pilch ;  of  the  others  fome  are  medici- 
nal, others  odoriferous.  In  thofc  iflands  are  mon- 
keys and  babbons  of  a  monftrous  bignefs,  that 
will  defend  themfclves  if  attacked  by  men.  When 
they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  mountains,  they  go 
down  to  the  fca  to  catch  crabs  atid  oyfters  ;  and 
that  the  oyfters  may  pot  clofe  and  catch  their 
pawR,  tbey  firft  put  in  a  ftone  to  prevent  their 
Wuiiting  clofe  ;  they  take^crabs  by  putting  their 
tail  in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the 
crab  lays  hold  of  jt,'  they  draw  him  out.  There 
ar^alfo  great  numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of 
the  ifla'.ids.  The  bird,  called  tarn^^  is  %  black 
fia  i\)wl,  fomething  \cU  th.-^n  a  htn,  and"  ha?  .1 
lonii  erk  ;  it  Inyi  its  eggs  in  tht  far.d  by  the  Tea 
fide,  40  or  50  in  a  treiicl ,  and  then  cover?^  ihemj 
•intl  they  aie  hatched  by  the  hca'  of  tbefun.  'i'hc 
\,n\\  Jiiligan  builds  her  neft  on  the  l"id'*s  of  reel:?, 
a^  the  fv^al^>ws  do  ngainll  a  wall;  and  iJi-fr  ;;ie 
the  delicious  Birds-Nests  fo  n-.Uih  e'UcJuKi!. 
CScc  BiRPS  NfcjiTs,  f  4.)    The  Spaniai^s  hive 
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ifitfoduced  feveral  of  the  American  fruit*,  iHc^ 
coa  or  chocolate  nut  parlicubrly,  which  ijici 
fes  fo  that  they  havfe  no  occafion  now  to  'm\ 
it  from  Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  Fouht^ 
Tref,  from  which  the  natives  draw  water;] 
a  kind  of  cane,  by  tht  Spaniards  called  lai 
which,  if  cut|  yields  fair  water  enough  (| 
draui'M,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the  ml 
tains,  where  watpr  is  mo|t  wanted.  ThclcifS 
being  hot  and  moift,  produce  m.ny  vtnoi 
cre^tuies  as  the  foil  docs  poifonous  her 
powers  which  do  not  kill  thofe  who  toa« 
t.ifte  them,  but  fo  infe(5t  the  air,  that  man 
pie  die  in  the  time  of  their  bloflbmiU|[. 
range,  lemon,  and  fcveral  otficr  trees,  bear 
a-yfar.  A  Tprig,  when  planted,  becomes 
pnd  bears  fruit  in  a  year.  The  woods  ai 
with  trees,  which  yield  more  fuftcanccti 
than  is  to  be  found  in  almoft  any  other 
the  world.  THtfe  iflands,  however,  befidc 
inconveniences,  are  very  fubjed"  to  eaithq 
which  often  prove  very  fatal.     3tc  Makil- 

(1.)  PniLirriNEs,  a  relifioub  fucietyot 
women  ai  Rdme,  (o  called  from  their  til 
Phiiip  de  Ntii  for  their  protestor.  (Sec 
J^**  2.)  The  fociety  confifts  of  100  p< 
who  are  brought  up  ti'l  they  arc  of  agej 
married,  or  becotre  nuns,  under  the  dii 
fo:Tie  re'iticu^  women,  who  teach  them  l( 
write,  and  work,  and  inflrurt  them  in  the 
of  Chriflianity.  They  wcapa  white  veil, 
black  crofs  on  their  brtafts. 

(3.)  Philippines,  New,  or  Palaos, 
TAOS,  a  clufter  of  iflands,  in  the  E.  Indian 
between  tht  Moluccas,  th^  Oid  Piwlippinj 
I.)  and  tht  Ladrones,  and  between  l he 
;ind  the  tropic  of  Cancer.     They  arc  ahoul 
all,  but  are  little  known  to  European^^ 

PHIUPPISTS,  a  kt\  among  the  Loll 
the  foliowtris  of  Philip  McUr.iTihon. 
ftrenuoufly  oppofcd  the  Ul^^qui/ij,  who 
his  time;,and  the  difpute  growing  ftill  ti 
ter  his  dtalh,  the  univerlity  of  Wittembii 
efpoufed  Melandhou's  opinion,  were  c 
the  FlPtcianp,  who  attacked  it,  PJbi/ippiJ^J* 

PHILIPPO,  or  St  Philippo,  a  tounr; 
oily,  iif  the  valley  Of  Noto  ;  17  milts  W. 
tania. 

PHTLIPPOLT,         ")  or  FiLiPPOPOLijI 

PHIMPPOPKL,      r  fidcrablc  town  ofl 

PHILiPPOPOLf,    C  pean  Turkey,  in  1 

PHILI^POPOLfS,  J  J^'^.    *>»^     the 
wht-re  it  becomes  nav  gable  ;    buiit  by  PI 
of  Mxedonja.   It  is  rhitfly  inhabited  by  '' 
and  lies  Si  miles  N\V.  of  Adriannplc, 
VVNW.  ot  Confianlinople.    Lon.  24.  jc 
42.  M.  N. 
.  Philip,  St.     See  Neri,N^  ». 

(lO  PHILIPS,  Ambrofr,  Tjn  Englifli  p< 
fcende'.t  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Lei 
fliiic.  He  was  educated  at  St  John^s 
Cambridge;  where  he  wrote  his  paftorais, 
aequirtil  him  at  the  liif.t  fo  high  a  ripi 
Hi««  »*ext  ptifurmance  waF,  Thf  l.'tfe  cf  Ari 
Wiliu  >nsy  written,  arcoreln'g  10  Mr  Cibl 
make  kiio^-n  his  pciiticai  principles,  the 
fh»jp,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  wcrk,  being  a 
opponent  to  the  high  ^hureh  ineafurts. 
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kf  quitted  the  univcrfity,  and  came  to  London,    ceftcrfliirc,  Sept.  28th,  1601. 


I 


kf  bccuncaconftaat  atundant  at  Bbttoi/6  cot- 

fec-htwlt:,  where  be  became  intimate   with  the 

poft  celebrated  geniufcs  of  that  agt-,  particiilariy 

WSrRichdid  Steele,  who,  in  the  fiill  volume  of 

u  T^tUr,  infcrled  a  poem  of  Mr  Phijips's,  call- 

d  i  lytyfter  Pifcf,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  on 

^kh /)c  bcftows  the  highcft  encomiums;    and, 

detiljfo  much  lull  ice  is  in  tlicfe  hiscommenda- 

jQ^ih^t  even  Mr  Pope  liimfelf,  who  had  a  fix- 

r^crijon  for  the  author,  while  he  affedted  to 

his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  except 

He  wrote  feveral  dramatical  pieces ;    The 

Diftrcjpd  Motbtr^  and  Humphrey  Dukt  of 

ier;  all  of  which   met  with  fuccefs,  and 

ot  them  is  ftill  a  ftandard  of  entertainment  at 

theatres,  being   general  y    repeated    fevtral 

erery  feafon.      Mr  Philip8>  circumftancej 

ia  general,  not  only  eafy,  but  afiiuerit,  from 

itiajt  C(>nne^cd,   by  his  political  principles, 

pcrCjns  of  great  confequence.    He  was  con- 

Jwitli  Dr  Hugh  B-.uitcr,  afterwards  arch- 

of  Armagh,  the  R.  H.  Richard  Weft,  Efq. 

Bnccllor  of  Ireland,  bifhop  Burnet,  and  the 

Tiry  Steven*;,  in  writing  a  ferics  of  papers 

the  Free  Tbinkery  which  were  alt  publilhed 

lerby  Mr  Philips,  in  3  vols.  xamo.     In  the 

f  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  fccretary  to 

bio¥cr  ciub,  a  fct  of  noblemen  ar»d  gentle* 

tfto  had  forfned  an  afToi-ialion  in  honour  of 

Icctflion,  and  for  the  fupport  of  its  intercfts. 

^lips*$  (lation  in  this  club,  with  the  zeal 

iii  hi8  writings,  recommended  him  to  the 

of  the  new-  government     He  was,  fjon 

Itc  acctlTion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the 

iffivju  of  ihe  peace,  and  appointed  a  com- 

r  of  the  lottery.    And,  on  Dr  Boulter's 

niac^e  primate  of  Ireland,  he  actompanied 

relate  acrofs  St  Georgt.'*  channel,  where  he 

Kftderable  preferments,  and  was  ele^ed  a 

lerof  the  Houfe  of  Comnaonsj  for  Armagh. 

fcgth,  having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  life 

W.  per  on/ium,  he  came   over  to  England 

bmcin  J 748;    but  died  foon  after,  ;^t  his 

ji  near  Vauxhall,  m  Surry.    "  Of  his  per- 

fc^ncter  (fays  Dr  Jobnfon)all  I  have  heard 

•  fee  W2S  cmmcnt  fyr  bravery,  and  Ikill  in 

•^fd,  and  that  in  convcrfition  be  was  folemn 

JP.iiLiPs,  Cathariue,  a  very  ingenious  lady, 
fata  of  Mr  John  Fowler,  merchant,  born  at 
'o'^in  }\v.  1631,  and  educated  at  Hackney. 
BiTcd  Janr.cs  Philips  of  the  priory  ot  Car- 
*!  I^vj.  aj*d  weut  with  the  vifcountffb  of 
^'ii-Hj  into  L eland,  where  Oie  trauflated 
^'•tragedy  of  Pompey  into  EngiiH),  which 
•'^^J  times  a<5ted  there  with  great  appUufe. 
^^'liud  alfo  the  4  firfl  a<^t8  of  Horace,  ano- 
^i'^Y  ^^  Corneille,  the  5th  be«ng  done  by 
J*i.  De.bam.  This  excellent  and  amiable 
*^l'  of  the  fma«!pox  in  Londor^,  aid  June 
f  mch  and  jnftly  regretted  ;  "  having  not^ 
BVi  Lang'jame)  any  of  her  ftx  her  equal  in 

5  P*<iLip$,  Fabian,  was  author  of  feveral 
P»  rciii'Dg  ;o  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges 
f^jiiad.    Uc  was  born  at  Prcftbury  in  Glou- 


He  ftudicd  in  the 
Inns  of  Chancery,  and  the  Middle  Ttmpie,  where 
he  became  learned  in  the  law.  In  the  civil  wars, 
he  wa<4  a  bold  afTertor  of  the  king's  prerogative  ; 
and  two  days  before  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  ho 
wrote  a  proteftation  againd  the  intended  murdor, 
and  caufeo  it  to  be  printed,  and  aflixcd  to  poft* 
in  all  public  places.  He  I'kcwife  publiihed,  in 
1649,  4to,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Vtritat  Incon^ 
etijfa  ;  or  King  Chaileb  I.  i»o  Man  of  Biood,  but  a 
M  ulyr  for  h»8  People  :*'  which  was  reprinted  in 
1660,  8vo.  1111653,  when  the  courts  of  jufticc 
at  Weftmiidler,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were 
voted  down  by  Oliver's  parliament,  hepubliftied, 
••  CoQ^iderations  againft  the  diflblving  and  taking 
them  away  :"  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  William  Lenlhal,  Efq.  fptaker  of  parliament. 
He  was  for  fomc  time  fihizer  for  London,  Mid- 
dle fc^,  Cambridge fiiire,  and  Huntingdonfhire  ; 
and  fpent  much  money  in  fearching  records,  and 
writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
only  reward  he  received,  was  the  place  of  one 
of  the  commiflioners  ft)r  regulating  the  law* 
worth  200I.  fer  annumt  which  only  lathed  two 
ytars.  After  the  rcftoration,  when  the  bill  for 
taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parUa- 
ment,  he  wrote  and  publilhed  a  book  to  ihow  the 
neceflity  of  preserving  them,  entitled,  '*  Tcmnda 
mn  tollcnda  ;  or,  the  Neceflity  of  preferving  Te- 
nures in  capites  and  by  Knight's-fervice,  whicU 
were  a  great  part  of  the  falus  populi%  &c.  i66os** 
4to.  In  1663  ^le  publiihed,  "  The  Antiquity, 
Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Neceflity  of  Pre- 
emption and  Pourveyancc  for  the  King,"  4to; 
and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fimilar 
fubjei^s.  He  aflifted  Dr  Bates  in  his  ELncbus 
Motuum.  He  died  Nov.  17th,  1690,  in  his  89tll 
yeAr ;  and  was  buried  at  Twyford  in  Middlefex. 
He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  records  and 
antiquities;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither 
clofe  nor  well  digcfted.  He  publilhed  a  political 
pamphlet  in  x68i,  entitled,  **  Ur/a  Major  et  Mi" 
nor;  (bowing  that  there  is  no  fuch  Fear,  as  13 
faiftioufly  pretended,  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
Power." 

(4.)  Philips,  John,  an  eminent  Englifti  poet, 
was  born  in  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
cheftcr  and  Oxford.  The  firft  poem  which  dif- 
tinguiflied  our  author,  was  his  S^letidiU  Shillings 
publiflicd  in  1705.  His  next  was  Blenheim,  m 
1706,  he  tinithed  another  poem  upon  cydtr.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John,  Efq, 
which  is  efteen;od  a  mafterpiece.  He  was  con* 
triving  greater  tuings  ;  but  his  health  failing,  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of 
it.  This  care, 'however,  did  not  fzvc  him  :  for, 
after  linger  inn  a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford, 
Feb.  15,  1708,  of  a  confumption  and  aHhma,  be- 
fore he  had  rrached  his  33d  year.  He  was  inter- 
red in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  had  a  monu- 
ment ere<5ted  to  his  memory  in  Wcftminfter  ab- 
bey, by  S.r  Simon  Harcuurt,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  Dr  Atter- 
bury.  He  was  one  of  ihoic  few  poets  whofc  mufe 
and  manners  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable; 
in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

(5.)Piunps,  John,  another  Engliih  poet,  ne- 
phew 
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phew  of  the  celebrated  Milton,  w>.o  wrote  feveral 
tilings,  paitiralarly  fome  memoirs  of  his  uncle; 
and  part  of  Virgil  1  ravi-ftie  ^ 

(6.)  Philips,  John,  another  En  ilifli  poet,  co- 
tempor.u7  with  the  two  prectdint,  who  was 
itic  juthor  of  two  political  farces,  loth  printed  in 
4716;  I.  The  Earl  of  Man*  married,  wiih  the 
liunionrs  of  Jooky  the  Hij;h!andfr.  2.  The  Pre- 
tender's Elipht ;  or  a  Mock  Coronation;  with  the 
Humours  of  the  facetious  Hnny  St  John. 

(7.)  Philips,  'lipomas,  a  leanud  Enplifh  Ca- 
thv)hc,  bom  at  lokford,  in  Huckinghamlhirc,  in 
1708,  and  educated  at  X^ouvain.  Lie  was  after- 
wards fcnt  over  Uf,  a  miflionary  to  England,  whrre 
he  publiihed  /j  Leftc  to  a  Student  hi  J)i'if'tnity,  and 
other  tracts.  Hut  the  work,  for  whieh  he  h  mod 
celebrated,  h  his  Li  ft  of  Carnhntf  Po/e^  in  2  vcls. 
^vo.  wherein  he  endeavouK-d  to  foften  the*  hinh 
features  of  popery,  and  to  wafh  his  church  from 
tier  flains  of  bijoc!  an(J  tyranny.  .Sevtral  Enghih 
divines  publiihed  anfwers  to  this  work,  pavticular- 
ly  I)r  Neve,  Dr  Gloftcr  Ridly,  Sec.  Philips  died 
at  lAijre,  in  1774. 

(i.)  PIIILIPSHURO,  an  imperial  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  ot  the  Upper  \Rhine.  It  is 
\cr)'  flrong,  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  empire.  It  i^  (c,a  cd  in  a  moraf:^,  and 
fortified  with  7  baflions,  and  feveral  advanced 
works.  The  town  belonged  formerly  to  the  bifliop 
of  Spire,  and  all  the  woiks  of  the  toitifications  to 
the  empire ;  but  as  in  the  divifion  of  the  indemni- 
ties by  Bonaparte,  in  Aug.  i8c2,  that  part  of  the  fe- 
culari/ed  billiopric  of  S;'ire,  which  lies  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  allotted  to  the  t/eflor  of  Ba- 
>'7;,  Philipfburi'  appears  to  be  now  the  property  of 
thit  prince.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and 
retaken,  particularly  by  the  French  in  1734,  when 
ihe  duke  of  licrwick  uas  killed  at  the  liege  ;  but 
it  v.as  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  confe- 
r.uence  of  the  tieaty  of  Vienna.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Rhii:e,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  7 
iTiiles  fouth  of  Spire,  21  SE.  of  Worms,  and  40 
Nii.  of  Straft)urg.  Lon.  8.  zh  E.  Lat.  49.  iz. 
K. 

(2  )  Philipsburg,  a  tcrvvn  of  New  Jerfey,  ^^ 
miles  W.  of  iMorriftown. 

(3.)  Phu-U'srurg,  a  town  of  New  York,  25 
T.iiies  N.  oi  Nvw  York. 

PHILIP'S  Island,  St,  an  iiland  in  the  S.  At- 
lantic Octau.    Lon.  13.  25    E.     Lat.  12.  22.  S. 

Philip's  Land,  St,  an  iOand  of  the  Batavian 
republic,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Meufe,  and  late  prov, 
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Lon.  14.  K.  E.   Lit  5^ 


NW.  of  Stockholm. 

30.  N. 

PHILIPSTHAL,  or  Creutzderci,  at-nn  ^ 
Germany  in  Helle-Honibcvtr,  11  rriits  S\V.  i 
Mr-hf-haufen,  and  29  W.  of  Eifurt. 

PfllLIPSTON,  or         )  a  borough  of  Ir-'?.:^ 

(i.)  PHILIPSTOWN,  Jin  K'ng'^  CVwt; 
where  the  alfrzes  nre  held.  It  fcrit  xwo  hcuVm 
to  the  c:-dv.-vant  Irith  r'.rliament.  It  is  1,-  1  ii 
N.  oi  KihVue,  17  N.  of  M.u-ybc.or-^r./rd  1 
S\V.  of  Dublin.    Lon.  7.  20.  W.    L;i.  5:.  it] 

(2,)  Philipstowk,  atovnihip  of  iSc\.  Vd 
in  DiicheC  Coun'y,  on  the  E.  ban':  ot  l!udfa 
River,  28  miles  above  New  York.  In  I'^j 
contained  2079  inhabitants,  of  whom 
elei^ors,  and  2?  flaves.     It  has  a  fiiver  miic 

PrilLfPVIL^E,  a  town  of  France,  in  ik 
of  the   North,    and   ci-devant   prov.  of  ?! 
Hainault,  on  an  eminence  ;  25  milt^  SI,  cf 
and  125  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.    Lon.  4. 14.  £. 
50.  7-  N. 

PHILIST^A,  in  ancient  geography,  the  a 
try  of  tiie  Philist  iNF.i  ;  which  lay  aiooj 
Meditejranean,  fn>m  Joppa  to  the  Ixmijk^^ 
Egypt,  and  extending  to  in:.ir;d  places  not f*:: 
the  coaft.  It  is  a'lo  ralicxi  Pal,i:stinaa7-?- 
a  name  aftenvards  applied  to  the  \shcic( 
Holy  Land.     See  Pali.stisa. 

PHlLlSTiEI,  or  >  the  people  of  Philiflas 

PHILIS TIM,  3  led  alfo  Caphtorhn  ^ii 
Hfliniy  onginally  fiom  Egypt,  and  defcci-da 
Ham.  (Mofrj.)  They  expelled  and  dcftw 
Hivites  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  occupitd 
country ;  that  is,  the  region  which  retaino 
name  of  Philijlimy  in  w!uch  tlut  of  Caphtofii 
fvs'al lowed  up 

PHILI^INES,  )  the    ancient    inhabM 

PHILOTINI,  S  Paleftine,  well  kno^-n 
cred  hiflory.  The  people  are  fometimes  dl 
Scripture  Cherethites  and  Caphtorims.^ 
earlier  part  of  their  hiltor)'  is,  like  that  ofi 
thcT  nations,  very  obfcure  and  uncertain, 
authors  of  the  Univcrfal  Hiftor)'  tcH  us,  tbzt 
were  defcended  from  the  Cafluhim  partk, 
partly  fi-om  the  Caphtorim-  both  from  >fi 
the  fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah.  Mofestd 
(Deut.  xl.  23;)  that  they  drove  out  the  Arl 
Avhes  even  to  Az/ah  or  Gazah,  where  thrj 
tied ;  but  when  this  happened  cannot  bt 
mined.  But  our  learned  authors  <ire  clc;:riyfl 
pinion,  that  the  Calluhim  and  Caphtorifr-.  i 
whom  the  Phililliues  are  defcended,  came  ij 


of  Zealand;  w^ith  a  village  of  the/ame  name,  fe-     nally  from  Egypt,  and  called  the  country  w 


parated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  ifle  of  Schowcn. 

Philip's  Norton,  a  town  of  Somerfclfhirc, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfday ;  7  miles  S.  of  Bath, 
and  104  W.  of  London.  Lon.  a.  16.  W.  Lat, 
52.  16.  N. 

Philips,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Mcchoacan, 
in  a  country  aboundijvg  with  cattle. 
•PHILIPST/VDT,  a  town  of  Swfden,  in  War- 
meland,  in  the  midfl  of  a  hilly  country,  abound- 
v^<^  wi^h  iron  minev,  dated  between  two  lakes,  u- 
pon  a  fmail  river.  It  was  built  by  Charles  IX,  and 
named  afier  l;is  fon  Philip.  It  \\  as  bumf  in  1694  ; 
rr'i  i,I!^.  ar.d  agnin  burnt  in  177?;  h\\\  a^Tiin  re- 
built.   It  is  20  miles  NE.  of  Caiiiuidtj  ax^iX  140 


they  had  conquered  by  their  own  name, 
Palestin :^).  Many  intcipreters,  however, tl 
that  Caphtoh  was  but  another  name  forCA] 
DOciA,  which  they  imagine  to  have  bten  tbc 
ginal  country  of  the  Philiftiues.  But  Father 
met,  in  a  particul.ir  dillertation  prefiiL^u  la 
lidt  book  of  Samuel,  endeavours  to  Ihowthat 
were  originally  of  tlie  iflc  of  Crete.  T^lC  ra 
which  led  him  to  think  that  Caphtor  u  the  iJ 
Crete  are  as  follcvr :  The  I*hil:ftines  were  ttrvi 
in  Paleliinc,  as  appears  in  vaiious  parts  of  S< 
ture  ;  furh  a.^  Gen.  x.  14.  DcOt.  ii.  2;.  .Ter.x^i 
and  Amos  ix.  7.  whence  the  Septuagiul  al^ 
an^e-s.  Their  prrpcr  RJ 
:e   ii.'ebiel,   iw.   i'>.   - 


tranfl.<te  tljis  name 
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and  I.  Samuel  xxx.  14.     The    their  power;   and  they   continued  independcitt' 

down  to  the  ri;ign  cf  Dr»vi<U  who  conquered  ihcm. 
They  continued  in  fubje^lion  to  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah  down  to  the  uign  of  Jchurani,  fon  of  J- ho- 
fh'iphat ;  that  is,  for  ihv>ut  246  years.  However, 
Jthoram  made  war  again  ft  them  and  probably 
rcd'Jced  them  to  his  obedience  a^^ain  ;  as  they  re- 
volted apain  from  Uzziah,  who  kept  them  in  fub- 
jedion  duiing  his  reign.  '  (2  Chr.  xxi.  i6.  and 
xxvi.  6,  7  )  During  the  unfe)r»unate  reiyn  of  A- 
haz,  the  Philiiljncs  n..  dc  great  havoc  in  the  terri- 
tt»rics  of  Jr.dali ;  but  his  fon  Hezekiah  fubdued 
them,  (i  Chr.  xxviii.  iS.  and  z  Kings  xviii.  8.) 
Lailly,  they  regained  'lieif  full  liberty  under  the 
later  kings  of  Judah;  and  we  find  from  the  ven- 
gan<e  denounced  againit  them  by  the  prophets 
Ifaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremuih,  and  E/ckiel, 
that  they  brought  many  hardfliips  and  calamities' 
upon  the  children  of  Ifrael :  for  which  cruelties 
God  threatened  to  punifh  them,  Efarhaddon  be- 
fiejrtd  Aflidod,  and  took  it.  (Ifa.  x:^.  i.)  And  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Pfammtticus  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  ficge  of  29  years.  There 
is  great  pnjbability,  that  Nelnichadne/zar,  when 
he  fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations,  bordering  upon  the  Jews,  re- 
duced aifo  the  Philidincs.  After  this,  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians ;  then  imder 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  ckltroyed  Gaza, 
the  only  city  of  Piiosnicia  that  durft  o)  pofe  him* 
After  the  perfecution  of  Antiochus  Lpiphane.v, 
the  Afinonjcans  fubjeded  under  their  obedience 
feveral  cities  of  the  Philiilines  ;  and  Tryphon  gave 
to  Jonathan  Miecabicus  the  government  of  the 
whole  cuaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  lyre  as 
far  aN  Kryj)!,  which  included  ail  the  country  of 
the  Piii Inline^. 

PillLlS nS,  an  ancient  queen,  whofe  coin  h 
ilill  extani,  bit  ot  whofe  liil,  rtign,  country  aral 
government,  UDlhing  is  rcet'i d^d,  ur  can  now  be 
alceiraijicd.  li-.r  eoiu  is  aifo  uteutii.iictl  by  Hero- 
dot  a.,  which  ihows  thai  die  mufc  iiave  flounfhcd 
bef-n-e  t!i'.  time  or  that  aneieui  iiiiluilMn,  but  no- 
thing elfe  is  recorded  by  ium  n  (bectiug  her.  Mr 
Piiik(.rtoa  ifiin!.-  iJie  r/i;^ned  i;i  Sieu),  and  as  a 
conhrmafio'i  >>{  iiu.>  c.'>!t;(.etiir/,  ineMK^ns  fume  in- 
feriplK.nt:  of  r  ".r:\iy  i^  vz  <i;i  \ii  i  i^Oi  on  the  6'r.r- 
<^;'/'  {)(  riK"  theauo  .u  ISyi-aciJe  ;  I''::  wiiiCli  do  n^  t 
a;\*_ar  to  be  oi-*  v  llan  tlic  tiuu-  r;  li.e  ]voniaiv>. 
^  .im  .^.uih  n- ■;  U:i:\l'  the  rei^-ned  in  ^i.^ra  cr  Coi- 
f::  \f  but  .Mr  Pi]:l;erten  doeS  not  ihliik  this  pro- 

PI.ILISTUS,  nn  ancient  hlfioririn,  born  in  Sy- 
raci:^..  lU  i.u\o)cd  tfie  fiirndlliip  of  Dior,yil;.s  ; 
bur  being  afiM \v,r/'i:.  e- i\  d»  h^  wrote  a  Hifiory 
ci  Sloiiy,  in  12  bov-k;,  which  \v-."'S  much  ndmirtd. 
He  was  iUei\va/<l^  lei'alltd,  and  fcnt  sg:-inft  ti^e* 
Sv..'cuf(ni<  {>;  l^Aur,  lius  llie  youugtr,  but,  beirjj 
d.:<  :a^d,  kiJid  ninunf;  A.  A.  C.  356.  P/ut,  l)r-d. 

PiIlLLlP  IsL.iNDS,  tv\o  ifiatals  ,11  the  S.  Paci- 
fic Ov  -  m,  lUfiover;.!  by  C<{;t.  Hu'iter,  in  ijyr* 
a'^d  nanv.d  al'tef  Arthur  Ppiilip,  J^fq.  povcruor 
oi  i\  \\  S.  VVah.s.  Thtyarc5  miles  afundir,  but 
alai  ft  ;  inr  '  by  a  long  n.irrov.'  fuid-^xink,  which 
pr(>j  Ct-  above  wat*.r,  and  le.iehes  tor  about  two 
;^''s  or  the  diitance  liom  the  E.  or  iargell  dland  to 
the  W.  o'le,  which  is  bnanefl.  Tiiey  arec^v.  i.<l 
with  ilirubs,  but  have  few  tall  tiet  ,  and  lb.  Ja'  i 


phioiah,  ii.  J 

lin^  of  Judah  had  foreis;n  guards  called  the  Che- 

rJy-^cj  :\r.d  Pelcthit-Sf  who  were  of  the  number 

0^  thj  Piiilifbnes.  (2  Sam.  xv.  j8.)     T:.e  Septua- 

pm,  un.ler  the  name  Cherfthittsy  underftood  the 

Cc:ar.s;  and  by  Ci>f  itb  they  undeiilood  Crttc. 

$c6<ios  the  Scnpture  fays,    that  the  PhiliRines 

nj.-  fron  the  ifle  of  CapTitor.     Now  we  fee  no 

ltd  in  the  Mediterranean,  wherein  the  marks 

rr.'bylhe  Scripture  defcriiKS  Caphtorand  Che- 

i«T)  A^rt:c  belter  thari  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.     The 

iCrftim  o.  Chtrithim  is  the  fame  with  ihat  of 

P^'U    The  Cretans  are  one  of  the  moft  an. 

t  and  celebrated  people,  who  inhabittd  the 

ids  <jf  the  Mediterranean.      They  pn  tended 

Iwt  liecn  produced  origin  illy  out  of  their  own 

TTa's  iftand  was  well  peopled  in  the  lime  of 

Trcjaj]  war.     Homer  cabs  it  the  ifland  with 

ictif^.    The  city  of  Gaza  in  Paleftme  went  by 

laaTK*  of  M'moa  fSteph,  Byzant,  in  Gaza  J  y  be- 

t  M;ros  king  of  Crete  coming  into  that  coun- 

^aWcd  ihU  ancient  city  by  his  own  name. 

bius  acki!  jwjcdgcs  that  the  Cretans  wereo- 

fir  all  barbariaai,  and  did  not  come  from 

t    Homer  Ciy*^,   that  a  different  language 

poksn  in  tlie  ille-  of  Crete ;  that  there  were 

5  there,  true  or  ancient  Cretans,  Pclalgians, 

Tiic  ancient  Cretans  are  the  fame  as  the  Che- 

t«s,  the  Pclafgians  as  the  Phiiiftines  or  Pelc- 

I of' the  Scripture :  their  language  v/as  the  Hiine 

:  of  the  Canannites  or  Phoenicians,  that  is, 

her  were  defcended,  as  well  as  Canaan, 

1,  by  Mi/j^im.  (Gen.  x.  6,  13,  14. j 
re:^  »   arm?,    religion,   and  gods  of  the 

.  •'  I    liiftincs  were  the  fiime.     The  arms 
- '..     ows  and  arrow?.     Dag  on  the  god 
es  was  the  f.ime  as  the  Oiiftynna  of 
-.     >jt  Mr  Wells  do^-^  not  thir.k  th  fe 
.  -."incing.     H^  is  of  the  fime  opii'ion 
^;  :»  ■■  jrs  or  the  Univcrfal  H'ltory,  who 
i^  C      ;,  the  name  of  ar.  o\i  city  of  Egypt, 
r^'j\cj:i  >jf  the  ancient  Capbtor,     But  whe- 
*;■  '"i.:!e  from  Cre^^  from  Cappadocin,  or 
,/,  t!.ey  had  c-^itainly  been  a  conhder- 
'^i'l  the 'and  of  Canaan,  v. hvU  Abrahim 
'.'  crj,  in  fhc  year  of  the  world  ?.o?>3.     Th^y 
-  *  \  very  powerful  pe.pie,  W':.e  ^lOver^^•ll 
\'.  aad  in  po.Teilion  oi  ftverd  co'^^\\  icraoie 
■>-v-.rtl  of  th<:ir  kings  ti*  -u  in  p  jwer  were 
'^  ^''t^r!^:h.     This  ra:^e,  I:  ^.vever,  wa'^  h.it 
ntV)  : ;  for  their  monarc'iy  was  cluiug- 
itjar;'^  i'T.'cy  of  O^e  lord-,  'vtuj)  were  p-u't- 
l1^':.  of  each  other,  t!)oug!\  tncy  a^ted 
^^T. :  -r  ^.'ic  C')rn"vjn  caufe.     Tl«is  f.rm  of 
^tn;  v,'>s  ^■'  iii  lucciv'dc!  by  anoth..':-  race 
W  "i^io'ig  v.'!>--?m  the  prevaiiittg  nan^vs  v/erc 
3""!  A''i  f'  ch»     Tlicy  wei\:  n^    compre- 
'H  t'.'.c  nuinh'^'  of  nai)ou'>  dcv  >Ied  to  Ca- 
'3'*v>^,   and   v/i:t;re  territory^  the   !,ord   had 
L  I  ;o  the  Hebrews;  n  )r  were  thi'v  of  the 
f'Tt^  of  Canaan.     However,  Joihua  uMve 
^'iJi  l->  the  Hebrews.     (Jolh.  xv.  4;— 47. 

2,  .;.)  But  thefe  conqr.jft,^  f)f  ^k)\'\\a\ 
'"  ^<':'\  ill  maiataja.:i,  Uncc  und.r  tr.c 
U'*lcr  Saul,  and  at  the  be'^i-i.Iug  (  r'  tlie 

<^h^M'U  the  PLiliftint's  o-relUd  t>  •  IfiM.l- 

^'nm;:ir,   Samfon,  Samuel,  and   ^.lu',  in- 

'  ^^Jc  head  againft  them,  but  did  aot  reduce 
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h  low.    They  have  fome  inhabitants. 

fceft  or  caftmoft  ifland  lies  in  Lon.  143.  3.E.  Lat. 

«.  6.  N. 

PHILLIS,    See  Phyllis. 

PHILLYREA,  mock  privet;  a  genus  of  the 
moiiogyiiia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  cafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  un- 
der the  44th  order,  SepiarU*  Each  flower  con- 
tains two  males  and  one  female.     Some  fajr  there 


fhruby  plants,  and   natives  of 
Others  reckon  only  3  fpecics, 


are   7  fpecie*<,  all 
France  or  Italy, 
viz. 

1.  Phillyrea  ANGtJSTiroLiA,  the  narrofju- 
htnrd phWyrcay  or  mock  prhrt^  a  deciduous  (hrub, 
rative  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  is  uf  low  growth 
fefdom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  10  feet.  The 
branches  are  few  and  flcnder,  but  they  are  beau- 
tifully fpottcd  with  grey  fpots.  The  leaves  (land 
oppofite  by  pair«?.  They  r're  long  and  nanow, 
fpear-ftiaped,  and  undivided,  of  a  detp  green  co- 
lour, and  of  a  thick  confidence.  The  edges  arc 
entire,  and  they  ftand  on  Ihort  footftalk?.  The 
flowers  nrvake  no  (how.  They  arc  whitift),  and 
grow  in  clufters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches, 
in  March  ;  and  art  fucceeded  by  fnnall  round  black 
berries.  The  varietiei  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  rofe- 
tnary  fhlUyrea^  la*vender  phillyrea^  stripedphil- 
LYREA,  &c. 

2.  Phillyrea  latifolia,  the  brond leaded 
phiilyrea,  or  mock  prhei,  a  tall  evergreen  llirub, 
a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  will  grow  to 
about  12  fctt  high.  The  branches  are  ftrong  and 
tipright.  The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpotted 
^ith  white,  which  has  a  pretty  cffcd;  and  the 
leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.  Th».y  are  of  a 
fieart-fhaped  oval  figure,  of  a  tlick  confiftcnce, 
and  a  ftrong  dark  green  colour.  Their  edges  arc 
fharply  ft^rrattd,  and  they  ftand  on  ftiort  Orong 
footftalks.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  cf 
the  leaves  in  clufters  in  March.  They  are  of  a 
kind  of  greenifh-white  colour,  make  no  fttow,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  bl  ick  bei  lieo.  There 
are  3  varieties;  t:z,  the  ihx-lco'vcd  phillyrea ^  the 
prickly  phillyrea^  and  the  oU*ve  phillyrea  Wkth  flight- 
ly  ferrnted  cdues. 

3.  Phillyrea  media,  the  oval-leaved  pblly^ 
retiy  or  mock-p/ivd,  or  the  mediu  Uai>ed phllly> eoy 
a  tail  evergreto  (hrub,  native  of  the  S.  ot  Europe. 
It  has  alfo  3  varieties,  viz.  i.the  Gommo'iy>7ioo/i&- 
Ifavfd  phillyrea.  This  plant  grows  to  12  or  14 
tVct  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  numerous. 
The  o.der  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
hark,  but  the  bavk  on  the  young  (hoots  i%  of  a 
tine  green  colour.  They  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped, 
;:rrd  grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  on  ftrongihort  foot- 
ftalks. The  Rowers  arc  produced  in  clufters  from 
t!ie  wings  of  the  young  branches.  They  are  fmall^ 
and  of  a  grctnilh-white  coiour;  they  appear  in 
March,  an  I  are  fucctetlcd  by  berrief,  m'hich  arc 
firft  green,  then  red,  and  black  in  autumn  when 
fipe.  1.  Tht  privet  lcai)ed  phillyrea  grows  to  10 
CT  11  fett  high,  and  the  bianches  are  covered 
v.-ith  a  brown  bar!;.  The  leaves  a  little  refemblc 
the  privet;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
grovi;  by  pairs  on  the  branchet^w  They  are  of  a 
lanceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or 
ri'-ariy  fo;  fi>r  fome  fi^^ns  of  ferratiires  fometimes 
apptar.    The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  in  March. 


The  lar-  They  are  whitifti,  and  are  fucceeded  by  (bil 
black  berries.  3 .  The  ol'n^e  leaved philljrea  is  tb 
moft  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  a 
bont  10  or  la  feet  high  ;  and  the  branches,  whic 
are  rot  numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  tai 
manner,  which  give  the  tree  a  fine  air.  Theya 
long  and  flcnder,  covered  uith  a  light  brown  bai) 
and  on  thtfe  the  leaves  ftand  oppofitt  by  paini 
proper  intei  vals  on  fliort  footftalks.    They  rcf 


ble  thofe  of  the  oliVe-tree,  and  are  f»f  a  del 
ful  green.    Their  furface  is  exceedmg  fi 
their  edges  nre  entire,    and  the  racmbrant 
thickifh  confiftcnce.    The  flowers  are  fmall 
white,  and  hke  the  other  forts  make  no 
They  are  fucceeded  by  fir.gle  roundilh 
All  thcle  fpccies  may  be  either  propagat 
feeds  Or  layers,     i.  hy/ccdj.    Thefe  riptn 
tumn,  and  fljould  be  fown  fiwn  after.    The 
muft  b^  made  fine ;  and  if  it  is  not  naturall) 
dy,  if  fome  drift  fand  be  added,  it  will 
much  the  better.     Jhe  feeds  for  the  moft  pi 
main  until  the  fecondfpring  before  they  cow 
?nd  if  they  are  not  fown  foon  after  they  ait 
fome  will  come  up  even  the  third  fprirj 
7*hey  muft  be  fown  about  an  inch  deep  J  J 
ring  the  following  fummer  fhculd  be  kept 
from  weeds.    After  they  are  come  up, 
care  muft  be  obfcrved,  and  alfo  watering 
wtather;  and  if  the  beds  arc  hooped,  and  tb 
(liaded  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  fo  much  tb« 
But  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  muft  be 
ed,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the 
eft  frofts,  otherwife  there  will  be  dartgerof 
the  whole  crop  ;  for  thefe  frees,  though  tl 
very  hardy  when  grown  tolerably  large, 
ther  tender  whilft  ftedlings.     They  (ho»U 
in  the  feed-beds  with  this  management  fur 
fummers ;  and  then  waiting  for  the  iiift  a»tt 
rains-  in  Sept.  or  0<fV.  (and  hating  prepared 
of  ground),  they  fhouid  at  that  juncture  be 
ed  out,  on  which  they  will  immediately 
root.    The  dift^nce  from  each  other  need 
more  than  a  foot,  if  they  are  not  defigned 
main  long  in  the  nurfery.    if  there  is  aprobJ 
of  their  not  being  wanted  for  fotne  yean^ 
fhouid  be  allowed  near  double  that  diflancc 
every  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fboul 
well  dug,  to  bre:^k  their  roots,  and  caufe 
to  put  out  frefti  fibres,  otherwife  they  will 
danger  of  being  loft  when  brought  intotbc 
bery  quarters.     2.  By  layers  Xhty  willeafily 
The  autumn  is  the  btft  time  for  this  opcral 
and  the  young  fhoots  are   fit  for  the  poi 
The  beft  \\*ay  of  layering  them  is  by  making 
at  the  joint ;  though  thr y  will  often  grow  wd 
a  twift  being  only  made.     When  the  ganj 
choofes  the  method  of  twifting  a  young  bri 
for  the  layers,  he  muft  be  careful  tot\tift  ital 
a  joint  fo  as  only  to  break  the  bark  ;  for  if 
too  much  twitted,  it  will  die.    But  if  it  be  % 
ly  twifted,  it  will  at  the  twiftcd  parts  ftnkf  ni 
and  by  autumn  following  as  well  as  thofe  laf 
that   had  been   flit,  will   have  good  root;  ' 
ftrongeft  of  which  will  be  fit  for  planting  wb 
they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilft  the  weaker^ 
worft  rooted  layers  may  be  planted  in  the  nu< 
ry  ground  like  the  fecdiings,  atnl  treated  accoi 
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nniLYREASTRUM,  a  ^'cnus  oT  plauts  ia 
Uiiiint^  lyttcu  ot  Bouiiy  ;  called  Morinda  by 

(i.]J*HILO,  an  ancicnl  Grct-k  writer,  who  waa 
c/inv>Mc  family  among  the  Ji-w8,  arid  Houriihed  at 
AknuJrta  df  rmg  the  reigii  at  Caligula ;  to  whom 
|k  »i.^  fcul  at  the  beau  ot"  an  cmbafly  from  the 
iv),  t>j  dcrtiid  thviTi  agaiiid  Apion,  A.  D.  4a. 
^  bffl  edition  of  his  works  was  puhliihcd  at 
in  1741  by  Dr  Mangey  in  2  vols.  tol.  For 
rjMTttcuiars  rei'pt^ing  this  ctlcbratcd  man, 
Jrp^ttj'j  Jifitiq,  Eu/ebius*s  Ecci.  H'tft.  St  Jc- 
Ue  Script.  EccUj.  F4br,  Bibi.  (Jrt£C.  Qivt 
Uier,  and  Moti.  t^' the  Gretk  Cburch^  vol.  a. 
Philo,  a  native  iii  Bybius,  a  grammarian, 
douriihcd  in  the  ill  ceuiury,  aud  acquiud 
ity  by  \i\k  \voik«. ;  the  chict"  ot  which  is  5<i«- 
f/iw'j  Hifiwrj  of  Phetniciaf  which  he  trauIU> 
nto  Grtck.    Some  fragment?'  arc  cxlaut. 

PHiLO,  a  celebrated  architc^^  and  writer 
iyianiiuir.,  who  llouriihed  about  A*  A.  C. 
He  wrote  a  treat ife  on  Ahtc/jiws  ufddin  H'ar, 
Its  extant,  in  the  Mathfmatici  f^ettrrcj,  1693, 
IKere  ia  aifo  alcribed  to  him,  but  on  du- 
ffrounds  a  work,  cntitied,  **  U<  vii  Orbij 
b^;  Romxj  1640. 

HLOBOiOTUS,  a  mountain  of  Bocotia. 
nUXHORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hifturian, 
tiute  a  biAory  of  Athene  in  17  books,  which 
W  come  down  to  ui».  He  dud  A.  A.  C.  11a. 
PLOCLESf  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
[the  Peiopounelua  war.  He  recommtnd- 
hrs countrymen  to  cut  oft* the  right  hand  of 
i  the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that  they 
be  rendered  unlit  for  Ttrvice.  His  plan  was 
xl  by  ail  the  ten  admirals  except  one  ;  but 
cspcdationi  were  fr  nitrated,  and  in  It  tad  of 
conquerors  they  were  totally  defeated  at 
H>gtimo$  by  Lyfander,  and  Philocles  was 
)ft(kith  with  the  reft  of  his  colleagues.  PIu^, 
ClOCRATES,  an  ancient  author,  whp 
liiUlory  of  Thcflaly.  Lempr'ure. 
DIOCTETES,  in  fabulous  h  ttory,  the  fon 
K  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercules ; 
his  death  obliged  him  to  fwcar  not  to  dif- 
r6e  place  where  his  alhcs  were  interred,  and 
bioi  with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  Hy- 
l*ood.  The  Greeks  at  the  fiegc  of  Ti-oy 
•wormed  by  an  oracle  that  they  could  ne- 

tWte  that  city  without   thofe  fatal  arrow?, 
^EtoP^iodetet,  and  infiftcd  upon  his  difco- 
ewh^rc  he  bad  left  his  friend  ;  when  PhiNn:- 
,     to  evade  the  guilt  of  perjury,  let  them 
''Here  Hercules  was  mtombed,  by  (lamp- 
the  place  :  but  he  was  punifhed  ^)r  the 
of  his  oath,  by  dropping  an  armw  Upon 
^1  which,  after  giving  him  great  agony, 
"*  length  cured  by  Mach-^on,    He  was  attcr- 
Ukenby  UiylTcs  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  where 
d  Paris  with  ooe  of  bis  arrows* 
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PHII.OCYPRtJS,  *  king  of  Gypr<H,  In  the^gfif 
of  Solon,  by  whofe  advice  be  changed  ttie  li  ut* 
tion  of  a  city,  which,  in  gratitude  to  the  Athcni-* 
an  legiflator  he  named  Soli. 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  a  ctltbrattd  pliilo^ 
fophcr  of  aniiqufty,  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras^ 
to  whom  that  phiiofopher's  GdJrn  r^rfis  have 
been  afcnbed.  "  He  wav  (lays  Dr  Entield)  a  dif- 
ciplc  of  Archytas,  and  flouri«>  ed  in  the  time  of 
Pi.ito.  It  was  from  him  that  Plato  purchafcd  the 
written  records  of  the  Pythagorean  fyAcm.  In* 
terfcring  in  aifairs  of  ftattt  he  fell  a  facrifice  t9 
political  jealoufy.  Philol<iUs  treated  the  dodfrine 
of  nature  with  great  fubllety,  but  with  great  ob» 
fcurity ;  referring  every  thiog  that  cxifts  to  ir.a* 
themaiical  principles.  He  taujiht,  that  reaforit 
improved  by  mathematical  learning,  is  alone  cap- 
able of  judging  concerning  the  nature  of  things  ; 
that  the  whole  world  <;oiifills  of  infinite  and  ft*- 
nitc;  that  number  fubfiils  by  itfelf,  and  is  the 
chatn  which  by  its  power  fuftaius  the  eternal  frame 
of  things ;  that  the  Monad  is  not  th?  foie  prirtcipl«j 
of  ail  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  ueceflary  tp 
furniih  materials  from  which  all  fubtquent  uura* 
bers  maybe  produced;  that  the  worid  i^  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  al>oUt  which  tlic 
ten  ccicftial  fphercs  rcroive,  heaven,  the  fun,  the 
planets,  the  earth  and  the  moon  ;  and  the  fun  has 
a  vitreous  furface,  whence  the  fire  ditVuled  through 
the  woild  is  rcReCted.  rendering  the  minor  frocj 
which  it  IS  rtlicOed  vrfibic ;  that  all  things  arc  pre- 
fcrved  in  narmony  by  the  law  of  neccftity ;  ani 
that  the  world  is  liable  to  deftru*^ion  both  by  fire 
and  by  water.  From  this  fur.nnary  of  the  doc- 
trine of  PhilolauA  it  appeals  probabW,  thit,  fol- 
lowing Timxu8,  whofe  writings  he  i>oiTcired,  he 
fo  far  departed  from  the  Pythagorean  fyite.ii  aa 
to  conceive  two  independent  pr'ticiple?  in  ifjturc, 
God  and  Matter,  and  that  it  was  from  i\)tt  lame 
Source  that  Pato  derived  hiti  doftiine  upon  this 
fubjc-a." 

»  PHILOLOQER.  n.f.  [f.Mcyn.']  One  whofe 
chief  ftudy  is  language  ;  a  grammarian ;  a  criticki 
^^Pbilalogci  s  and  Critical  difcourfers  tviil  not  be 
angry  with  our  turroWer  explorations.  Brotwn--^ 
You  cxpc^^l,  tViat  I  (hould  difcoiirfe  of  tliis  matter' 
like  a  naturaU(l»  not  ^  phUoloi^er.  Boylc-^Th^  beft 
philoh^crs  fay,  that  the  orii;i:uii  word  does  not  on- 
ly lignify  domcftick,  as  oppofed  to  foreign,  but 
alfo  private,  as  oppofed  Xo  common^  SpraU*j  Ser~ 

*  PHILOLOOIC.\I..  aJjSwm  pjjiloh^j,']  Criti- 
cal ;  grammatical.-^Studies,  cilltd  pki/oioxical,  arc 
hiftory,  kmguage,  gramnur,  rhetonck,  poefy  and 
criticifin*  H^atti. — He  who  pretends  to  the  learned 
profeHlons,  if  he  doth  not  arife  to  be  a  critick 
himfelf  in  philohgicai  matters,  (hould  frequently 
converfc  with  di<^ionarie(f»  paraphralls,  Sec.  H^attj. 
«  PHILOLOGIST.  72./.  See  PHitofcOOEii* 
A  critick;  a  gramnuriaiu 


PHILO 

I^fniiiTioMs  4Xful  Objects  0/ Philology. 

t>HlLOLOOY  is  thus  briefly  defined  by  Dr 
■    JoHjijoji: 
V0L.XVIL  ?a%tU. 


LOGY. 

•  PHILOLOGY,  ft.  r.  tf A.x#yi«  *  pblhh^ie,  Fr.] 
Criticifm;  grammatical  Uarning.  Sec  Philolo- 
gical.— Temper  all  difcourles  of  philology  with 
intcrfperlious  of  morality*  IVutlgr* 

A  a  a  Vhxlo- 
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. Phi LCrt-OGY  19  compounded  of  ^'X-s,  fl  Amrr,  and 
ind  >.9y^Sf  a  *woni,  and  imports  thrd^e  ofint^eJTt- 
gzrtins  the  proptrtir:  and  rttafions  of  noord/,  1  h« 
ingcs  of  Greece  were,  in  tlic  moft  ancJvnt  times/ 
dcnomin^ed  !«?>•*,  that  is,  qvife  men,  Pythagoras 
renounced  this  pompous  appellation,  and  alTumed 
the  more  hunvble  title  of  ^.Xtf^.^#f,  that  iSf  a  /oar/ 
pfwife  men.  The  learned  Creaks  were  after\\ard8 
called  phHcfopherfi  and  in  procefs  of  time,  the  word 
pbilologerv:siii  adopted,  to  import,  "  a  man  deep- 
ly vcrSd  in  languaecs,  etymology,  antiquiticsy&c.*' 
Hence  the  term  pHitOLOGY* 

Though  philoloery  orrginally*  denoted  only  the 
ftudy  xrf  word^  and  language,  it  gradually  acqui- 
red a  more  extenfive  fignffication.  It  comprehend- 
ed the  ftudy  of  grammar,  crtticifra,  et>Tnology, 
Die  interpretation  of,  ancient  authors,  antiquities ; 
and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancient 
manners^  \skv,n^  religion,  government,  language, 
«cc. 

"  Moft  of  the  branches  of  philology  have  been  al- 
ready treated  of,  under  the  various  heads  of  Com- 
parison, §  III;  Criticism;  Descriptlon,  E- 
TYWOLOGV,  FrouRE,  §  VI;  Grammar,  under 
Englxsw  Language;  Language  ;  Metaphor, 
J*  a;  Narration,  §  3;  Oratory,  Poetry,  &c. 
There  ftill  remains  one  part,  which  has  been  eitlicr 
flightly  touched  upon,  or  totafly  omitted,  under 
the  foregoing  topics:  we  mean,  the  nature  and 
complexion  of  the  ditferent  languages,  at  lead  of 
the  civilized  world.  But  to  enter  upon  an  inveP- 
ligation  of  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations,  or 
even  of  thofc  of  the  half  civilized  nations  ol  In- 
dia, Pfcrfia,  Turkey,  5cc.  would  anfwer  no  objcft 
of  inquir) ,  or  utility  to  the  great  ^wjority,  if  not  the 
wnole,  of  our  readers.  But  it  may  be  equally  ufefiil 
and  entertaining  even  to  the  moft  unlearned  to  giNe  a 
general  hiftorical  view  of  the  origm  and  progrcft 
of  Language  fiom  the  earlieft  period  of  time.  In 
doing  this,  we  (haU  chiefly  follow  the  kigcnioMs  Dr 
DoiG  of  StiiHiig. 

S£CT.  I.    History  or  Language. 

"  What  was  the  antediluvwn  language,  (feys 
Dr  Doig)  or  whether  it  was  divided  into  a  variety 
of  dirdeihs  as  at  this  day,  can  only  be  dftermined 
Iby  the  rules  of  analogy ;  and  thefe  will  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  if  hiunan  nature  was 
then  conftkuted  as  it  is  at  pFefcnt,  a  great  variety 
of  dialects  muft  of  neccfiity  have  fprung  up  in  the 
fyace  of  near  icco  years.  If  we  a  opt  lh«  Mofaic 
aecviunt  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  muft  ad- 
mit, that  the  dclcendants  of  Cain  for  fome  ages 
livid  feparatcd  ftom  thofc  of  Scth.  Their  manner 
of  5  fe,  their  religious  ceremoniesy  their  laws,  their 
foi  Ti  of  ^^overnment,  were  probably  difterent,  and 
th^  f  circumftances  would  ot  courfc  produce  a  va- 

•ficty  iff  tUrir  language.  The  pofteritf  of  Cain 
were  an  inventive  race.  They  found  out  the  arts 
of  nietnllurgy,  mufic,  uphohtery,  and  therefore 
proTiably  weaving ;  and  doubtjefs  many  other  ar- 
trcUs  conducive  to  the  eafe  and  accommodation 
or  irf't^  were  the  produce  of  their  ingenuity.  A 
l^..op'e  of  this  charader  muft  have  paid  no  (mall 
rcuaicl  tu  their  words  and  modes  of  expreffion. 

-Wrhcitvcr  mufic  is  cuitivatedy  language  wiU  nato- 
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rally  be  improved  and  refined.    VThen  rtw bs\ 
tions  are  introduced,  a  new  race  of  words  ?.| 
phrafes  of  neceliity  fpring  up,  contfpondingi 
the  recent  ftock  of  ideas  to  be  mtimatcd.   Im 
'  among  an  inventive  race  of  people,  new  vocal 
wouJd  be  continually  fabrieateil,  lofupphiW 
ficiencies  of  the  pnniitive  lan^^uagc,  whieb 
perhaps  fcanty    in   words,   and  its  pbrs^ol 
unpoiifhed.     The  Cainitcs,   tben,  among  J 
other  improvements,    cannot  vrcU  be  hipa 
io  have   ncglt^ed   the   cultivation  of  ]zvn 
"  Many  conje^ures  bavt  btcn  ha/arded  i 
by  ancient  and  modern  authors  witli  rcfpt^M 
origin  of  writing ;  an  art  nearly  conncAdj 
that  of  fptaking.     According  to  Pliny,  "  t 
fyrian  letters  had  always  exifted ;  fomc  iij 
that  letters  had  been  invented  by  the  E^yptiJ 
Cttry  ;  others  afcribtd  the  honour  of  the  isi 
to  the  Syrians.**     Some  think,  and  particuli 
learned  Dr  David  Doic  of  Stirling  is  of  fl 
that  **  letters  were  an  antediluvian  inventi* 
ferved  among  the  Chaldeans,  or  AfVynim 
were  the  immediate  defcendants  of  Noakj 
habite<l  thofc  very  regions  in  the  ncigbbd 
of  which  the  aik  rcfted,  and  where  that  p9 
afterwards  fixed  his  refidence."     But  the 
probability  appears  to  be,  that  letters  wefl 
vented  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  i< 
fome  writings  either  antedilu^*ian  or  very' 
ter  the  flood  would  have  been  preftrred,! 
books  of  Mofbs  are  beyond  controverfy  t! 
writings  extant,  the  opinion  of  thofc  iwl 
that  he  either  was  the  inventor  of  alpl 
characflers,  or  that  they  were  rnvented  a  ib 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  isatW 
ly  probable.    Sefc  Alphabstical  CraU 
J  I — 5  ;  and  Antediluviaks,  ^  9.   **1 
cendants  of  Seth,  (fays  Dr  Doig,)  acoJ 
the  oriental  tradition,   were  chiefly  add 
agriculture  and  tending  of  cattle.    Thfy 
a  great  pait  of  their  time  to  the  exercifa 
and  devotion.    From  this  circumftanccd 
to  be  diftmguifbed  by  the  title  of  the>i 
According  to  this  dtfcription,  the  Sethilj 
fimplc  unimpmved  race  of  people  till  they 
with  the  race  of  Cain  j  after  which  ^erio^ 
once  adopted  the  improvements  and  tliel 
that  wicked  family. 

"  AH  the  descendants  of  Seth,  ho^ 
not  mingled  with  the  Cainitcs.  That 
which  Noah  was  deftcndcd  had  not  ir< 
with  the  race  of  Cain  :  it  was,  accordiii|\ 
fecrcd  hlftorian,  Hneally  defccnded  finom^ 
had  preftrvcd  the  worihip  of  the  true  Ooi 
it  is  probable,  the  grcateft  part  of  ffiaul 
apoftatiftd  and  become  idolaters.  Along ^ 
true  religion^  the  progenitors  of  Noah  fc 
ferved  that  limplicity  of  manners  and  o] 
of  character,  which  had  diftingoilbed  the^ 
aiiceftors.  Agriculture  and  rearing  cattle  k 
their  iavourite  occupations.  Accordingly^ 
that  thf  patriarch  Noah,  immediately,  **  a 
deluge,"  becanie  a  hufhandman,  and  "  p^ 
vineyard."  The  chofen  patriarchs,  w  ho  da 
imitated  their  pious  anccftor»,  were  <h< 
and  employed  in  rearing  and  tending  c^tll 
deed  there  are  ftrong  prcfumptions  that  lh< 
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kiiii,  Aifyrians,  S)7ians,  Canaanitcs,  and  Arabi- 
cs \a  the  earlicH  agea  followed  the  f»ime  pioftf- 

I  '*Trom  this  dtduiflion,  we  imagine  it  is  at  leaft 
«f)ic,  that  the  Aiiceftors  of  Noah  pcrfiftcd  in 
coblcrvincc  of  the  fame  timplicity  of  manners 
I  had  been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Seth« 
I  trum  him  to  Enoch,  Methufelah,  I#amtch, 
I  from  this  lift  to  Xoah.  According  both  to 
nc  and  tndit ion,  innovations  were  the  pro- 
I  of  the  Cainites,  while  the  dtitendants  of 
Ibcred  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  ini^ttu- 


thcfc  premifes  are  allowed  to  be  probable, 
yjul\ly  infer,  that  the  language  of  Noah  div 
^tciy  liitk  from  that  of  Adam ;  (See  Lan- 
1,  Sc-a,  HI.)  and  tlut  if  it  is  poliible  to  af- 
Uk  Ungiujfe  of  the  former,  that  of  tJie  lat- 
iD  of  courfe  be  difcovered.  Whritevcr  nnay 
htok  the  dialed  of  Noah  and  his  family^  that 
Jkkd,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account, 
re  obtained,  without  any  alteration,  till 
^  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. — 
Jftis  occalion  a  dreadful  convulfion  toot 
the  language  of  mankind  was  confounded, 
ra  wcrc/catt^rfJ  abroad  u^on  the  face  of  W/ 

fw  far  this  cataftrophe  extended,  we  c^n- 
irtmnine.     One  thing  is  ccirtain,  that  the 
^csof  all  the  nation*  who  ^^tded  near  the 
of  popalation  were  but  flightly  aft'e*tUd  by 
Bcncc.     Strabo  has  obfervcd,   that  jooo 
tftCTt  the  inhabitants  of  thofc  countries' ex- 
i  a  very  ftrong  refcmbbncc  of  cognation, 
tifcir  IflMgnaj^et    manner  of  livings  iiad  the 
Jcrts  of  their  bodies,"  and  that  "  the  rcfem- 
in.all  thofe  particulars  was  moft  remark- 
Bong  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia." 
'^n^ara,  theo,  that  the  languages  of  the  Ar- 
iS  Syriansj-Atfyrians,  Arabians,  and  probab- 
fcKUBaamm,  <^d  notfuffer  materially  by  the 
i<«  of  tongues.    This  obfervation  may  be 
fal  to  many  of  the  dialcdls  fpoken  by  the 
who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  far  dif- 
thc  region  where  Mofes  has  fixed  the  o- 
it  of  mankind  after  the  deluge.    The  in- 
kthen  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family  fpoke 
toaJ  language  of  Adam,  as  they  moft  pro- 
fid,  the  judgment  which  aficdlcd  the  con- 
j€f  tongues -did  not  produce  any  confidera- 
««atioo  in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  def- 
™  of  Noah,  as  fettled  near  the  region  where 
^I^Harch  had  fixed  bis  refidence  after  he  quit^ 

« tuppofing  the  changes  of  language  pro- 

^T  the  cataftrophe  at  the  building  of  the 

pMconfidcrable  as  has  ever  beeR  imagined, 

^  not,  after  all,  appear  certain  that  all  man- 

•^^t  exception  were  engaged  in  this  im- 

»pwi€(3.    If  this  aflertion  be  well  founded ,^ 

'**«^ucncc  will  be,  that  there  was  a  cho- 

1^  who  did  not  engage  in  that  enterpnfe. 

^t  wa*  fuch  a  family,  fociety,  or  body  of 

^  will  foHow,  that  this  family,  fociety,  5c c 

™td  the  iangaage  of  its  great  anceflor  with* 

Jew  or  fariatioii.    That  fuch  a  family  did 

^7  nift,  is  highiy  probable,  for  the  follow- 

■(icaioas: 


LOGY.  371. 

."  I.  We  think  there  is  reafoQ  to  believe,'  .hat 
Ham,  upon  the  heavy  curie  at nounccd  upon  n»m 
by  his  father,  rc:lircd  from  his  brethren,  anc  fixed 
his  refidence  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  we  find  hi« 
dcfcendantj.  fcatteiecl  far  ami  wide,  at  a  very  great 
diftance  tiom  the  Goidyaean  mountains,  vrb^^^ 
the  ark  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  t efted  ina<gie- 
diateiy  after  the  flood.  Some  of  thcin  we  find  in 
Chaldea,  others  in  Arabia  iVlix,  othirs  in  £thio« 
pia,  other*  in  Canaan,  and  others  in  £>iypt;  and* 
finally,  multitudes  fcattered  over  all  the  coaft  of 
Aftica.  Between  thofe  countries  were  planted 
many  colonies  of  Shemites,  in  El'im,  Affyria,  Syria, 
Arabia,  &c.  We  find,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dcf- 
cendants  of  Shem  and  Jnphcth  <ett«cd,  in  a  great 
degree,  ccnuiguous  to  each  other.  Tins  difper- 
fion  of  the  Hamrtts,  irregular  as  it  is,  can  fcarce, 
we  think,  have  bc-cn  ;iccitJental ;  it  muft  have  been 
owing  10  fome  iincort;mon  ciufe,  and  none  feems 
more  probable  than  that  Afli^ned  above.  If,  then, 
the  defcendants  of  Ham  feparateH  early,  am!  took 
different  routs,  as  from  their  pofterior  fittiation* 
it  appears  they  did,  they  could  not  ail  be  prcfent 
at  the  building  of  the  tower. 

**  4t  is  oot  probable,  that  the  defcendants  of 
Shem  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fiuce  we 
find  that  they  were  not  fcattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  ail  the  earth.  The  children  of  Shcir.  were 
£lam,  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram.  Elan^ 
fettled  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivear  Tigris,  in  the 
country  which,  by  the  Gentile  wrileis,  was  called 
Elytna'u.  Above  him,  on  the  fame  river,  lay  the 
deanefne  of  Alhur  on  the  weftem  4ide.  l.i  iike 
manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  ?ho^e  him  wab  Situ- 
ated Aram,  who  poflelfed  the  country  of  Ar.imea ; 
and  oppofite  to  him  wa^  Arphaxad,  or  Arb^icea 
or  Arbaches,  and  his  country  waF  dtnominated 
jlrphachitis.  Ijudy  as  Come  think,  iettled  in  Lydia, 
among  the  fons  of  Japhet ;  but  this  opinion  fccms 
to  be  without  foundation.  Here,  then,  there  is 
difpcrfion,  but  fuch  as  muft  have  originated  froni 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  five  brothers  all 
fettled  contiguous,  without  being  fcattered  abroad 
upon  the  ^hok  earth.  Bcfulco,  there  was  no  con-, 
fufion  of  language  among  thcfc  tribes :  they  con- 
tinued to  «fe  one  and  the  fame  tongue,  (or  lip  as 
the  Hebrew  idiom  expreiks  it,)  through  many  fuc- 
ceeding  generations. 

"  Fiom  thefe  circtimftances,  it  appears  that  the 
pofterity  of  Shem  were  not  involved  \x\  the  guilt 
of  the  builders  of  the  tower,  and  of  coufet|uence 
did  not  undergo  their  pimiftiment.  If,  then,  the 
language  of  the  Shemites  was  not  confounded 
upon  the  er^ion  of  the  tower,*  the  prt-fnmptioa 
ist  that  they  retained  the  langu  »pe  of  Noah,  which 
in  all  probability,  was  that  of  Adam.  Some  dia* 
ledlical  difttrences  would  in  proccfs  of  time  creep 
in,  but  the  radical  fabric  of  the  languagi  would 
remain  unaltered. 

"  3.  The  pofterity  of  Shem  appear  in  general 
to  have  cultivated  the  paftoral  lite.  Th^y  imita- 
ted the  rtyle  of  living  adopted  by  the  aiitediluvi;in 
pofterity  of  Sdb,  No  fooner  had  Noi*h  dtfcen- 
ded  from  the  ark,  than  he  became  Ijb  ha  Adamuh^ 
a  man  i^  the  earth ;  that  is,  a  hulb<*ndman,  and 
planted  a  vineyard.  We  find  that  lomc  ages  .lUer, 
J^aban  the  Syrian  had  flocks  and  herd^ ;  and  th  .t 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  his 
A  a  a  a  chiidr.-n 
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cJi'Wreti  (tonftHpd  ??!  tfieir  flocks  and  herds,  ^yen 
bis  Gtnlile  drfccndflnt?^,  the  Iflimaflitfc  and  Mi- 
dranites,  fccm  to  h.wt  followed  the  fame  occupa- 
tion. But  ptople  of  this  profeijion  are  ftUlom 
f  iven  to  changes :  tbeir  wants  are  few,  and  of 
rCbnfequence  thev  are  um'er  few  or  no  tempta- 
tions to  dtviate  from  the  beaten'tr^ck.  Thi?  cjr- 
cumftance  ren«lerF  it  probable,  that  the  language 
of  Adapn  nnd  Noah  was  prrfcrved  wHh  little  va- 
riation annong  the  defctndante  of  Arphaxad  down 
to  Abraham. 

*•  We  have  obfcrve(^,  th:?t  H?m  probably  left 
the  fociety  of  his  brothers,  and  emigrated  elfc- 
V^hcre.  There  is  a  tradition  (till  current  ip  the 
Eart,  and  which  was  ad^pt'-d  by  many  of  the 
Chriftia>i  fathers,  that  Noah,  in  the  ojotb  year  of 
his  life,  by  divine  appointment,  did  formally  di- 
vide the  whole  terraqueous  globe  among  his  three 
fons,  obliging  them'  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
vronld  ftapd  by  the  decifion.  Upon  thi»  happen- 
ed a  migration  at  the  birth  of  Pcieg^  lliree  centu- 
rief  after  the  flood.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod 
the  archrrebcl  difregafde'jd  this  partition,  nvd  en- 
cronched  upon  the  territory  of  AHiur,  which  oc- 
icafioncd  the  fitft  war  after  the  flood. 

"  The  preeks  had  accjuind  fome  idea  of  this 
partition,  which  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  be- 
tween Jupiter,  Ntptunc,  antl  Piuto.  Plato  fcems 
to  have  heard  of  it :  *f  For  (fays  be)  the  gud«  of 
old  oblainfd  the  dominrt^n  of  the  whole  r/ifth,  ac- 
cording to  their  dit^eret»t  allotments.  This  was 
effected  without  any  contention,  for  tliey  took 
pofrcfllion  of  their  fcvera!  provinces  in  a  frjir  and 
Hmicable  way,  ty  lot.**  Jofcphus,  in  his  account 
pf  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  plimly  infinuates  a 
divine  deftination  j  and  Philo  Judeus  vvas  of  the 
lame  opinion. 

••  In  confeqiiefice  bf  thin  arrangement,  t|»e  fons  of 
Shem  took  pofl'eflion  of  the  countries  above  nieh- 
iioned  J  the  poftenty  of  Japhet  bad  fprend  them- 
itlvts  towards  ^he  N.  and  W.;  bnt  the  Hamites 
kized  upon  the  iand  pf  Canaan ;  removrd  eaft- 
ward,  and  at  length  defccnding  from  the  Cgrdu* 
fhran  or  Gordyae.in  mountain",  dire<5Ved  th^ir 
Courfe  weflwnrd,  and  anivtd  at  the  plains  of  Sht- 
ijar,  which  had  bctn  pt^flVfTfd  by  the  Afhurim 
ever  fince  the  era  of  the  firft  mif*rat?on  at  the  birth 
ot  Peleg.  The  lacjed  biftorran  inform?  us,  that 
•*  the  whole  rarth  whs  of  one  language  and  of  oi;p 
fpctch;"  that  in  journeying  from  the  eaO,  they 
lighted  upon  the  plain  of  Sh-nar,  and  iwelt  there. 
Tn  this  pallnge  we  find  no'pnrticul^^rpeoplr  fpeci- 
htd  ;  but  as  we  hnd  Nimrod,  one  of  the  dcfcen- 
tlants  of  |iam,  Itfl^vd  in  that  country,  wc  are  furC 
Ihat  they  were  the  ofispiiT^g  of  that  patriarch.  *  It 
V'ould  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  albgn  a  rtafon, 
how  one  branch  of  the  family  of  H.im  came  td 
fil.int  itfelf  In  the  midfl  of  the  fon?  of  Shcrti  by  any 
Lthrr  means  but  by  v  olencc.  '  "  ' 

"  It  is  indeett  generally  fuppofed,  that  Nitbrod, 
at  the  head  of  a  ISody  of  the  chiWrcn  6f  H.irii; 
r.uidc  war  upon  Afhur,  and  tl rove  bim  oiit  rtf  th^ 
touiitry  pf'Shinar;  and  tbbre  fajd  (he  fouhdatioft 
'i>i  that  kiiigdonn,"  t1ie  beginnifijj  of  wh'ch  'wa« 
pabel :  that  this  chief,  luppbrted  by  all  thepulb- 
rvc«,  and  a  great  number  of  apoftal^rs  from  the  fa*. 
^.-ily  of  Shem  and  Japhet  ^vho  had  joined  himi 
rtlui'td  Ipfubmit  tothcdivioe  ordioanvt  by  the 
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mouth  of  Noah,  with  refpe^  tp  the  partition  uf 
the  earth  ;  and  that  he  and  his  adherepts  were  tie 
people  whg.eredtcd  the  celebrated  tower,  in  con- 
fc-quence  of  a  refolution  )vhich  they  had  formtd 
to  keeD  together,  without   repairing  to  the  qnir« 
ters  afligned  thetn  by  tht-  determination  of  HrtTt»», 
This  was  the  criinc   which  broii|fc:ht  down  \\t 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  upon  them,  by  uhidj 
they  were  fcatteud  abroad  upon  the  fact  of  all  ib^ 
earth.    The  main  bo'dy  of  the  childrcu  of  8M 
and  Japhet  were  not  engaged  ii»  this  inipinosuBi 
dertakinj^;  their  language,  therefore,  v>a$  nolco^ 
founded,  nor  were  thry  themfelye?  fciittcrw! 
broad.    Their  habitations  ^ere  contiguous 
of  the  Shemites  towards  the  centre  of  AJiij 
dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended  towan 
N!  and  NW. ;  and  the  iangnages  of  both  tl«l] 
miles  continued  for  many  ages  without  the ' 
variation,  except  what  time,  difnate,  laws,  rrHp 
new  inventjonf,  arts,  fcicnccs,  and  coromtrrf, 
will  produce  in  every  tpngiie  in  a  fuccdfioft 
years. 

^*  The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  now 
the  progeny  of  Ham  and  iheir  aflbcialts  were 
fent  at  the  buddnig  of  the  tower,  and  thai 
only  fuftered  by  I  he  judgment  conpL-qiicnt 
that  atten)pt.  There  are  even  among  thf  P 
fome  alV^ftons  to  the  diyifion  of  the  world  l 
the  three  fons  of  Noah. 

•*  Berofus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Bibylom 
forms  us,  thai  Xisi'tHRUS,  at  the  toot  ul 
fearis  or  laiban,  where  the  ark  refted,  pa«^ 
children  their  Iflft  inftru^tions,  and  then  vanii 
out  of  light.  It  is  now  generally  believed  thu 
Xifuthrtis  of  Berofus  was  Noah.  (See  Diiifll 
J  5.)  Eupolemus,  another  Heathen  Friu^t 
(IS,  **  that  the  city  Bal>tl  w^as  ^t^  foumled, 
afterwards  the  ceiebratcd  tower;  both 
were  h^iilt  by  fome  of  thpfe  peopie  uhoefo 
the  deluge.  They  were  the  fame  with  thofc 
in  after  times  Were  exhibited  urider  the  nH 
giants.  The  tower  was  at  lenuth  ruined  bf 
h'^nd  of  the  Almighty,  ami  thofe  gjantJ  wert 
trred  over  the  whole  earth.**  Thii  qwtl 
plainly  intimates,'  that  accerdiag  to  the  opi 
9f  the  author,  only  the  ralcally  mob  of  the  I 
ites,  and  their  apoftate  afl'ociate*,  were  toga^ 
fn  this  daring  cnt'trprixt. 

•*  iqderd  it  ran  neVer  be  fuppofed  that  Sfc<* 
if  he  was  alive  at  that  period,  a«^  he  certainly  wj 
would  co-operate  in  fucH  an  abfunl  and  itnp^ 
tindertakjng.  T^»at  devout  patriarch,  wethiri 
would  rather  employ  his  influence  and  attthonj 
to  divert  his  dcfcendants  from  an  attempt  wtt 
he  knew  was  undertaken  iti  cCntradi^*  W)  i 
cjiprels  ordii'aiic '  of  Htaven ;  and  it  is  fortly  ^ 
httle  prol>able  fhat  E.am,  Aftiur,  Aiphan<J»* 
Aram,  would  join  the  itnpmus  cot^ftd«racTi: 
f>\)poflt«dtt  to  the  remonflrauces  of  their  tatli 
The  building  o\  the  tower,  accordiMg  to  the  Hi 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  ap"i* 
folate,  that  ^H  niarikind  co\]i\f\  not  porfihifW 
concurred  in  the  ifhtet'prife.  ^ 

"  M)iny  of  the  fathers  Were  of  opi»»ion,  tl 
No;»h  ftttied  fn  Anptnia,  the  country  W|)nttheii 
re^ed ;  and  that  his  defc<Hidant8  did  ncX  lt« 
ihat  region  for  five  generatioi\«r,  during  the  ip«J 
of  65c>  years.    By  this  period  the  hutuan  racc^^ 
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fcaTe  been  fo  amazingly  multip]itd»  that  the  plains 

nf  Shiner  could  not  havt  cuntamcrd  them.    (See 

AsTiniLi'viASs,  §  II — 14.)    According  to  the 

Simantaii  Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  verfion, 

Ptii^  was  bom  in  the  134th  year  of  bis  father  £bcr. 

Krta  admitting  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  tower 

I  *iibe?un  to  be  built,  and  the  difperfion  confe- 

I  ^i;ciu  upon  that  event  to  have  taken  place  at  this 

I  in,  ibc  huinan  race  virould  hive  been  by  much 

i  too  noincroos  to  have  univerfaUy  concurred  in 

■,«4ffign. 

i  •From  thcfe  circum fiances,  it  appears  that  th^ 
I  vWmafi  of  mankind  wa«  ni»t  enpaged  in  build- 
fk  the  tower ;  that  the  ianpuage  of  all  the  hu*- 
Vbonce  was  not  couFoundcd  upon  that  occafion  ; 
«id  that  the  difperfion  reached  only  to  a  combi* 
^eion  of  Hainitef,  and  of  the  moft  profligate  part 
rHctwo  other  families,  who  had  joined  their 

cooicdtraey. 
We  have  purfued  this  argument  to  confider- 
length,  becaufc  fome  have  inferred,  from  the 
occ  in  language?  cxiAing  at  this  day,  that 
iml  cannot  have  fprung  from  two  individu- 
bccaufe,  from  the  connection  (till  exifting 
languages,  fome  have  been  hold  enough  to 
the  tadl,  though  plainly  recorded  in  fa'- 
hiftory ;  and  i  iftly,  bccauft  we  imagine  that 
of  our  readers,  vrho  do  not  pretend  to  per- 
hi*  writings  of  the  learned,  may  be  gratified 
fcciB^the  various  opiniors  refpeCting  the  con- 
S«i  of  tongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  mankind, 
cdfd  into  one  mnfs  equally  hj  itf,  we  hope, 
tiBtcUigible :  and  this  view  of  thefe  opinions, 
Atht  foundations  on  which  they  refpe^ively 
i»ff?  think  may  fufficc  to  prove,  tint  the  lan- 
^  ^  Noah  was  for  Amne  ages  prtftrrved  un- 
^  among  the  defcendants  of  both  Shem  and 

To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious 

as  may  not  have  accefs  to  more  ample  in- 

PBatbn,  we  (hall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief 

il  of  the  circuntftances  which  attended  this 

attempts   The  people  engaged  in  it  have 

a ^14  up  as  a  profligate  race.    The  Almighty 

•fcf  denominates  them  "  //v  chiidnn  of  mcny* 

•fekifthc  very  appellation  by  which  the  antc- 

^•iin  finners  were  chara<^eri7ed  ;  the  Jons  of 

'fivt  the  dcuj^hters  of  mcn^  &c.    Their  delign 

T'ficg  this  edifice  was  "  to  make  them  a  na-^ity 

*'>^rtvtnt  their  b/tn^  feat le red  abroad  upon  the 

'ftbe  civboU^  earth.'*     fien.  xi. 

Wuatetcr  refolution  the  rcrt  of  mankind  might 

■Mhcy  had  determined  to  maintain  themfelves 

*  that  fpot.     The  tower  was   intended  as  a 

^  of  union,  arid  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  de- 

^'   Such  a  ftupendous  fabric,  they  iimgined, 

***<i  immortalize  their  inem^n-y,  and  tranfmit 

*^^«>c  of  tbcir  confe-leracy  \v\Xh  eclat  to  future 

P^   This  dcfipn  plainly  tntimntes,  that  there 

^  o^!f  a  party  concenhed  in  the  undertaking, 

~  f  lia4  ail  mankind  been  cngagetl  in  it,  the  pur- 

)»»mtd  have  been  foolilh  and  fiitile.    A^aitj, 

T  intended,  by  making  theknfelves  «  tuime^  tti 

*«^  their  being  fcairered  abroad  Upori  the  faoe 

^  Th«  earth.    Thi^  wan  an  ai5t  of  rebellion  in  dl- 

r«  co.itradiftton  t^i   the   divine    apuolntment, 

'J'I'-h  conftituletl  their  crime,  ami  broughi  down 

**<i^;Atat  uf  Heaven  upon  thtir  guilty  hea4«> 
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The  confcqucnce  of  the  bonfufioft  of  languages 
was,  thai  ihi  projectors  left  off  to  build,  and  were 
a(5lually  fcattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  iolen- 
tion.  See  Babel. 

"  Abydenus,  in  his  Aflv  rian  annal:?,  records,  that 
the  •*  towtr  was  carried  up  to  heaven ;  hut  that 
thp  gods  ruined  it  by  ftorms  and  whirlwin^Js  f<nd 
overthrew  it  upon  the  beads  oi  Ihoft  who  were 
employed  in  the  work,  and  that  the  ruins  of  if 
wti*  called  Babylon.  Before  this  there  was  but 
one  language  fuhfniing  amobg  men:  but  now 
there  arofe  ?r»>.W^«^A>»fw,  a  manifold  ffpeeeb ;  and  h^ 
Z(\A'Ay  that  a  war  f<H>n  ?frcr  broke  out  between 
Titan  and  Cronus."  The  Sybiiline  ofacies  give 
much  thf  fame  account  of  this  early  and  impor* 
taut  tranfa<5tu)n. 

•*  Jultio  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who 
built  Tyre  were  driven  from  AiVyru  by  an 
earthquake.  Thcfe  PhcDnicians  were  the  def- 
cendants of  Mizraim  the  youngcft  fon  of  Ham  ; 
and  were,  we  think,  corfrdciates  in  b«ildinj» 
the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enfued.  Mary  other  allufions  td 
the  difperfion  of  thU  branch  of  the  fan.Hy  occur 
in  Pagan  authors.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pro- 
babie,  that  the  country  of  Shinar  lay  defolate  for 
fome  time  after  this  levolution  ;  for  the  dread  of 
the  judgment  inflided  upon  the  original  inhabi- 
tants would  deter  men  from  fettling  in  that  inauf- 
picious  region.  At  laf>,  however,  a  new  coiony* 
arrived,  and  Babel,  or  BabyloUi  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  flourifliing  kingdom. 

"  Nimrnd,  the  mighty  hunter,  is  generally 
thought  ro  have  been  deeply  cnhccrncd  in  the  tranf- 
a(5tions  of  this  period.  According  to  moft  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was  the  leader 
of  the  confederates  who  creeled  the  tower,  and 
the  chief  inftigator  to  that  cntcrprizc.  The  Se- 
venty have  pronounced  him  a  giant,  Ai  well  as  a 
huntfman.  They  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew 
word  gebur^  which  generally  fignifici^row^,  migh- 
iy^  by  the  word  riy«<,  giant ;  an  idea  which  wo 
imagine  thofe  tranflators  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  The  antediluvian  giants  are  called  AV- 
pheVim  and  Jitphaim,  but  never  Geburifft.  The 
Rabbinical  writers,  who  jultly  hated  the  Babylo- 
nians,  readily  adopted  this  idea ;  and  the  father* 
of  the  church,  and  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  have 
univerfally  followed thtm.  Hehas  been cal led  A'if/w- 
rody  Xebrodf  Nymbroth,  Nehrotbi  and  Nebru,  Not 
a  few  have  made  him  the  lirft  Baechust  and  com- 
pounded his  name  of  Bap*,  a  fon,  and  Cu^^  that  is, 
the  fon  of  Ca/b.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  wa« 
the  Orion  of  the  Pagans,  whofe  (hade  is  fo  rtobiy 
defcribed  by  Homer.  But  the  etymology  of  this 
\^(t  name  implies  fomething  honourable,  and  very 
unfuitable  to  the  idea  of  the  tyrant  I^i^rdd.  It 
mutt  be  obforred,  K/)Wever,  that  v^e  find  nothing 
in  ScHpture  tt>  warrant  the  fuppoflt^on  of  his  ba- 
ring tieen  a  tyrant ;  f6  far  from  it,  that  Ibme  hare 
deemed  him  a  benefaftor  to  mankind.    See  NiM- 

ROD. 

••  The  beighming  rtf  this  prince's  kingdom  wat 
Bibel.  Eafebiu4  gives  us  firft  a  catalogue  of  (Ix 
kirtj?«  of  tWe  ChAldifcans,  and  then  another  of  frVc 
kings  of  Arabian  extraction,  who  reigned  it*  ChM- 
d{e4  after  them.  This  might  naturally  eiioUgh 
happeQi  fince  it  at>petr$  that  U«  hibabiunt»  4f 
"  *  -  thofc 
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thofc  parts  bf  Arabia  which  arc  adjacent  toCbal- 
<lea  were  actually  Cu(bites,  of  the  fame  faraiiy 
with  the  Babylonians. 

•*  The  Cufhitcs,  however,  ^ere  atlaft  fubdued, 
perhaps  partly  expelled  Chaldea  by  the  Oba/Uimg 
who  probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  pa- 
trimony of  their  progenitors.  That  the  Chafidira 
were  neither  Cuflntes^  nor  fiamitrs,  is  obvious  from 
the  name.  The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  O- 
Tientals,  denommated  both  the  people  who  inha- 
bited the  eaftern  coaft  of  Arabia  Cujhifit,  and  alio 
the  Ethiopians  who  fprung  from  the  laft  mention- 
ed peoplct  Had  the  later  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
been  the  defcendants  of  Cu(h,  the  Jewilh  writers 
would  have  called  them  Cujhim,  We  find  they 
called  the  Phoenicians  Chanaamm^  the  Syrians  J^ 
r^wiiw,  the  Egyptians  Mizraimy  the  Greeks  y^nim^ 
Ac.  The  Chsrfidim,  therefore,  or  n>oderii  inhabi- 
tants of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  deiceoded  of  one 
Chefed  or  Chafed  ;  but  who  this  famiiy-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  oniy  pcrfon  of 
that  name  whom  we  meet  with  in  early  times  is 
the  4th  fon  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham; 
{Gen.  jLXii.  aa.)  and  fotrie  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  progeny  of  this  Che- 
fed.  This  appears  highly  probable,  becaufe  both 
Abram  and  Nahor  were  natives  of  Ur  of  tl^e  Cha- 
lidim.  The  former,  we  know,  in  confequence  of 
the  divine  command,  removed  to  Harariy  after- 
wards Cbarr^t;  bttt  the  latter  remained  in  Ur^ 
wher&  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  mailers  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  from  Cbe/eJ  or 
Chajed,  the  Mame  of  their  anceftor.  This  account 
id  the  more  probable,  as  we  ftnd  the  other  bran- 
ches of  Nahor'fl  family  fettled  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood. See  Elihu  and  Job. 

"  How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thcfe 
people  x^*****  ChaULti^  is  aqueftion  rather  diffi- 
cult to  be  refolved ;  but  we  know  that  they  al- 
ways aflfeded  to  diftinguiib  people  and  places  by 
names  derived  from  their  own  language.  They 
knew  a  rugged,  erratic  nation,  on  tl>e  banks  of  the 
river  Thermodon^in  the  territory  ofPontus,  bor- 
<iering  on  Armenia  the  Left.  Thefe,  in  ancient 
times,  were  called  Aljbfs^  or  Cifaij&ejf  becaufc 
they  were  mnch  employed  in  forging  and  pohlh- 
ing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length  gave  them 
the  name  of  daid  or  Caied,  which  imports,  in  the 
Armenian  dialed,  JSerce,  hardy^  robu/t-  This  title 
the  Greekf  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the 
word  ;t;«A-^«<«'>  CbaldeoTH, 

"  The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us,  that  A(hur 
went  out  oi  that  land,  (Sliinar)and  built  Nineveh 
and  feveral  other  confidcrable  cities.  One  of  the 
i'uccefTors  of  Albur  was  the  celebrated  Ninus, 
who  firft  broke  the  peace  of  the  world  ijnfiin^  u 
c»  I.),  made  war  upon  his  neighbours,  and  obli- 
ged them  by  ^uxe  of  arms  to  become  hi*  fubjeds, 
and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him  the  im- 
mediate fucceflbr  of  A(hHr»  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable ;  Eufe- 
bius,  as  we  have  obfierved  above^  gives  a  lift  of  fix 
Arabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babvlon.  We 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or 
fixtb  in  fucce^ou  af^er  Aihur. 

**  Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  made 
in  aUiaggts.witilft  Ari^us  \asx^  of  the  Arabiansi  and 
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conquered  the  Babylonians.  This  event  pat  in 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamitcs  or  Culbim  ia 
^hitiar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obfcrves  that 
the  Babylon  which  figured  afterwards  did  riot 
then  exift*  This  fad  is  confirmed  by  tbc  pruphct 
Ifaiah  (xxiii,  13.)^  *•  Behold  the  Undo*"  tbcChj' 
fidim ;  this  people  was  not  till  Aihur  founded  it 
for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wiidernefs.  They  fel 
pp  the  towers  thereof,  flee"  After  Babyionii  wa 
fubdued  by  the  Aflyrians  under  Ninus,  the  cipi 
tal  was  either  dcftroyed  by  that  conqueror,  ord| 
ferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was 
built  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  AOyriao 
narchs,  who  collcded  the  roving  Chafidim 
obliged  them  to  ftttle  in  the  new  city, 
were  fubjed  to  the  Aflyrian  empire  tiH  the 
•of  Sardanapalus  when  both  the  Medrit  and] 
byloriians  rebelled  againft  that  e^cminate 

*•  The  Chafidim  were  celebrated  by  all 
ty  for  their  proficiency  in  aftronomy,  aftrak 
magic,  and  curious  fciences.  Ur,  or  Orchoe* 
a  kind  of  untverfity  for  thofe  branches  of  b 
Such  was  their  reputation  in  thole  ftadie%4 
over  a  great  part  of  Afia  and  Europe,  a  Chit 
and  an  aftrologer  were  fynonymoMS  terms, 
fciences,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
tals,  had  been  invented  by  Seth,  whom 
J?irf J  ;  and  had  been  cultivated  by  his 
ants  downward  to  Noah,  by  whom  th(] 
tranfmltted  to  Shem,-i.who  coaycyed  them 
phaxad  and  his  pofterity. 

"  To  us  it  appears  probable,  thai  the 
icntiments  tranfmitted  from  Noah  throoglk 
line  of  Shem,  were  kept  alive  in  the  fiiiS 
Arphaxad,  and  fo  handed  down  to  the  famil 
Serug,  Nahor,  Terah,  Abram,  Nahor  II. 
Haran,  fltc  The  Jewifh  rabbis,  and  all  the 
fian  and  Mahomedan  writers,  made  Abn 
contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  iay  theft 
recute4  him  mod  crueily  for  adhering  to  tlii 
religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchii  weit. 
temporary,  ia  very  improbable,  fince  Nirai 
the  third  generation  from  Noah,  and  Abraa 
tentb.  Abram  has  been  invefted  by  the  nb 
cal  writers  with  every  departnoent  ci  ' 
According  to  them,  he  tranfported  from  CI 
into  Chanaan  and  £gypt,  aftronomy,  af 
mathematics,  geography,  magic,  alpl 
writing,  5cc.  &c. 

"  After  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when 
Jews  were  difpcrfed  over  all  the  call,  and  h 
to  make  pra/rlytet  q/*  the  gate  among  the  Pagi 
wonderful  things  were  reported  of  Abram  i 
refped  to  his  acquirements  in  human  eruditi 
as  well  as  his  fupereminence  in  virtue  and  pi< 
Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed  by  the  prt 
lytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  connedji 
and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  hdyl 
cither  was  not  deeply  verfed  in  the  human  £d 
ces,  or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  end 
to  be  communicated  to  his  poftcrity;  fin«' 
Jews  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  Id 
made  little  progrefs  in  thefe  improvements.  - 
think  of  raifmg  tbe  fame  of  Abraham}  by  di 
ing  him  with  the  philofopherb,  betrays  an 
.  trcme  defed  in  judgment.  He  is  entitled  to 
of  a  higher  kind  ;  for  he  excelled  in  piety i 
tUc  father  gf  the  taithCuli  the  root  of  thcMci 
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and  the  friend  of  Ood.  Before  tbcfc,  aU  otbcf  t>«. 
tki  nnilh  away.  We  fliall  oi»ly  obfervc,  that 
the  Fcr&ini,  Chaidean*^  and  Arabians,  pretended 
th^t  their  religion  was  that  of  Abraham  ;  that  bo^ 
ouunbic  raeotion  is  made  of  him  in  the  Koran ; 
2'id  hat  the  name  Abraham  or  Ibrahim  was  cele- 
bnted  orcr  ail  the  eaft.    Sec  Abra  ha  m. 

"  If  the  progrefs  of  this  difqui&tion,  we  have 

iff)  iMt  the  language  of  Noah  was,  ii>  all  pro- 

lit>il»ty  the  fainc  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 

Mi^»   Additiomt  and  improvements  might  be 

Ittced,  hot  ftill  the  radical  ftamina  of  the 

ige  remained  unchanjjed.    It  has  likcwifey 

hope,  appeartd,   that  the  confirtion  of  lan- 

::  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  was  on- 

p^rtiai,  and  aSeifted  none  but  the  rebeKous  erew 

(be  nee  of  Ham  and  the  ap4)(late  part  of  the  fa- 

ilb  of  Shtm  and  Japhet,    We  have  concluded 

Itf  the  main  body  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  nei- 

difperf-d  nor  their  language  confounded; 

that  confcquently  the  defccndants  of  that  pa- 

ch  continued  to  fpeak  their  paternal  diaiedt, 

it  uncomipted  language  of  Noah.    To  thcfe 

tmcnts  we  may  add  another,  that  in  ail  t>ro- 

iity  the  worihip  of  the  true  God  was  prefer- 

the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality 

tbr  other  feds  had  lapfed  into  idolatry.    Out 

tiui  family  Abraham  was  takers  in  wbofe  line 

tnic  religion  was  to  be  prefervcd*    Whether 

riham  was  an  idolater  when  he  dwelt  in  the 

klof  Ciialdea,  the  fcnpture  does  not  inform  us, 

BDgh  it  (eems  to  be  evident  that  his  father  wan. 

thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that  Je- 

ih  appeared  to  him,  and  pronounced  a  blef- 

,  upon  him,  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

ix  Gen.  xii,  i.  and  Afks  vii,  4.)    The  progeni* 

r^  of  bit  family  had  been  diftinguiftied  by  adhe- 

to  the  true  religion.    About  this  time,  how- 

» they  began  to  degenerate,  and  ta  adopt  the 

^^  of  their  apoftate  neighbours.    It  was  then 

Abraham  was  comn>afided  by  Heaven  to 

W  bis  kindred  and  bis  lather's  boufe,  and  to 

into  a  land  which  wa»  ta  be  (bown  him." 

Almighty  intended  that  the  true  religion 

"  be  prcferved  in  his  line,  and  therefore  re- 

bim  from  a  country  and  kindred,  by  the 

:c  of  wbofe  bad  example  his  religious  prin- 

M^  might  be  endangered.    His  family  had  only 

Whu  apudatized ;  till  that  period  they  had  pre- 

^^i  b3th  the  language  and  religioa  of  their  ve- 

Pfible  anceftors. 

^"B«|t  however  much  Abraham  might  differ 

the  other  branches  of  his  family  in  his  reli- 

i'  icntiments,  his  language  was  certainly  in  u- 

with  theirs.    The  confequence  of  this  im- 

ibie  pofition  is,  that  the  language  which 

tarried  with  him  into  Canaan  was  exadlylthe 

viih  that  of  his  family  which  he  rehnquiih- 

▼ben  he  began  his  peregrinations.    Bat  if  this 

tnie,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  4fter* 

denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Cha- 

or  Chaldeans,  were  originally  one  and  the 

F»<.   Thi*  pofHion,  we  think,  will  not  be  con- 

»w»cftcd.    There  is  then  an  end  of  the  difpute 

**>c<rning  the  original  language  of  mankind.  We 

^c  advanced  fonse  prefomptive  proofsi  that  the 

Wu3ge  of  Ad^n  wad  traubiMtted  to  Noah,  and 
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that  the  diaJeA  of  the  latttr  was  prefenrfed  m  the 
hfie  of  Arphazad  downwards  to  the  family  of  A^ 
braham ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldean  were  originally  fpoken  by  the  lame  fa- 
mily, and  of  courfe  were  the  fame  between  tbuD-^ 
felve8>  and  were  a^ually  the  firft  langun^  upola 
earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  Numben- 
le£s  additions,  alterations^  improvements,  we  ac- 
knowledge, were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  100& 
years ;  but  ftill  the  original  ftamina  of  the  lan- 
guage were  unchanged.  The  Orientals  are  oot  a 
people  given  to  change  ;  and  this  chara^er,  in  the 
earlieft  ages,  wasftill  more  prevalent  than  atprtf- 
fent. 

"  In  eonfirmation  of  tbeic  prefumptive  argu- 
ments, we  may  add  the  popular  one  which  ie 
commonly  urged  upon  this  occafion,  via.  that  the 
names  of  antediluvian  pcrfonsand  places,  mention- 
ed by  the  £aared  hiltorian,  are  generally  of  He- 
brew original,  and  fignificant  in  that  language* 
Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  are  not  Ui ;  but 
in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  ve- 
ry fhiall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and  that 
probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  a^e 
defcended  are  among  the  number  of  tho£:  whioh 
have  long  been  loft. 

Sect.  II.  0/*/i6e  Hebhew  Language. 

•*  Hat  FN  G  thus  proved  (fays  Dr  Doig,)  the 
priority  of  the  Hebrew  to  every  other  language 
that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  we  (ball  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  its  natmre  and  genius;;  from 
which  it  will  appear  ftiU  more  evidently  to  be  an 
original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debafed 
by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  i» 
compofed  are  (hort,  and  adroit  of  very  little  flex- 
ion. The  names  of  places  are  defcriptive  of  their 
nature,  fttuatioo,  accidental  circumftances,  &c. 
We  find  in  it  no  in>provement  from  the  age  of 
Mofes  to  the  era  of  the  Bubyloni (h  captivity.  The 
age  of  David  and  Solomon  vras  the  goldea  period 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  yet,  in  our  opinion^ 
it  would  puzzle  a  critic  of  the  niceA  acumen  to 
difcover  much  improvement  even  during  that  hap* 
py  era.  In  fa«5t,  the  Jews  were  by  no  means  an 
inventive  people.  We  hear  nothing  of  their  pro- 
grcft  in  literary  purftiits ;  nor  da  they  fcem  to 
have  been  induftrions  tn  borrowing  from  their 
neighbours.  The  laws  and  ftatutes  communica- 
ted by  Mi)fes  were  the  principal  obje^  of  their 
ftudies.  Thefe  they  were  commanded  to  cor- 
tempkte  day  and  night ;  and  in  them  they  were 
to  place  thctr  chief  delight*  The  confequence  of 
this  command  was,  th  it  httle  or  no  regard  could 
be  paid  to  tafte,  or  any  fubje^  of  philofophical  h^- 
veftigation.  Every  uiumpruvcd  language  abounds 
in  figurative  exprcfTions  borro^ved  from  fenfible 
objeds.  This  is  in  a  pecuoar  nvinner  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  language  in  queftion ;  of  which  it 
would  be  fuperftuous  to  produce  inftanceb,  as  the 
fa<^  mufl  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader 
of  the  £ngli(h  Bible. 

«*  In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,-  and  we  deem  it  of  the  great- 
eft  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other  lan- 
guages which  have  claimed  the  pnzc  of  originality 
from  the   Lkbcew  with  that  dialed,   we  (hall 

quickly 
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quickly  be  donvinced  that  the  latter  has  a  juft  ti- 
tle to  the  prtfcrcncc.  The  writers,  who  have  treat- 
ed this  (utjc-dt,  generally  bring  into  competition 
the  Hd)rew,  Chaldean,  Syrian,  and  Arabian. 
Some  one  or  other  of  tbffc  has  comTponly  been 
thought  the  original  language  of  mankind.  The 
argumtots  for  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  are  altoge- 
ther futile.  The  numerous  iroproTcmcnts  fuper- 
induccd  upon  thef;:  languages,  evidently  prove 
that  they  could  not  have  been  the  original  lan- 
guage. 1(1  all  cognate  di.ilc^tfi,  etymologills  hold 
it  a3  a  maxim,  that  the  lealt  improved  is  likely  to 
be  the  moft  ancient. 

"  We  have  ohferved  above,  that  the  language 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Ch*^fedim  or  Chalde- 
ans were  originally  the  iame ;  anrt  we  are  perfua- 
ded,  that  if  an  able  critic  Oiould  take  the  paim  to 
examine  finely  thete  two  languages,  and  to  take 
-from  each  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  improvements  or  additions  fince  the 
age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  intriufic  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  pofition.  Tbere  appear  ftill  m 
the  Chaldean  tongue  great  numbers  of  words  the 
f^roe  with  the  Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  a«  man- 
kind  had  occafion  for  m  the  molt  early  ages ;  and 
much  greater  numbers  would  probably  be  found, 
if  both  languages  had  come  dpwn  to  us  entire. 
The  conftruftion  of  the  two  languages  is  indeed 
Ibmewhat  different;  but  this  diiference  arifes 
chiefly  firom  the  fuperior  improvement  of  the 
Chaldean.  While  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a 
manner  ftationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  pro- 
jrrcffive  improvements ;  was  mellowed  by  antithe- 
'  ies,  rendered  fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal 
founds,  acquired  a  copioufnefs  by  compounds, 
and  a  niajcty  by  affixes  and  prefixes,  &c.  In 
proccfs  of  time,  however,  the  difference  became 
lb  great,  that  the  Ifraelites  did  not  und«rftand  the 
Chaldean  language  at  the  era  of  the  Babylonifli 
captivity.  This  muck  the  prophet  intimates, 
"when  he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  protection 
'*  from  a  fierce  people ;  a  people  of  a  deeper  fpeech 
than  they  could  perceive ;  of  a  Hammering  tongue 
that  they  could  not  underftand."  Ifaiah  xxxiii, 
29. 

"  The  priority  of  the  Chaldean  tongtie  is  indeed 
contended  for  by  very  learned  wnters.  Cambdcn 
calls  it  the  mother  of  all  languages ;  and  molt  of 
the  fathers  were  of  the  fame  opinion.  Amira  has 
made  a  colledion  of  arguments,  not  inconfidera- 
ble,  in  favour  of  it ;  and  Myriceus,  after  him,  did 
the  fame.  Erpenius,  in  his  oration  for  the  He- 
brew tongue,  thought  the  argument  for  it  and  the 
Chaldean  fo  equal,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to  take 
upon  him  to  determine  the  quefiion. 

**  Many  circumftancew,  however,  concur  to 
make  us  aflign  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  ra- 
ther to  make  us  believe  that  it  has  fuffcred  fcwell 
of  thofe  changes  to  which  every  living  tongue  is 
more  or  Icfs  liable.  If  we  (trip  this  language  of 
every  thing  obvioudy  adventitious,  we  Ihall  find 
it  extremely  fimple  and  primitive,  i.  Every  thing 
maforetical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  points  e(^ 
fcntial,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  original  cha- 
rafter.  %.  All  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compals 
and  precifion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various 
voices,  muods,  tenfesi  numbers,  and  perfons  of 
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verbs,  were  poftcri or  improvements;  for  in  that 
tongue  nothing  at  firft  appeared  hut  the  indectina^ 
blc  radix.    4.'1n  the  fame  manner,  thefewadjecj 
tives  that  occur  in  the  language,  and  thenumlKri 
and  regimen  of  nouns,  were  not  from  the  beginnK.^ 
5.  Moll  of  the  Hebrew  nouns  are  derived  fitx 
verbs ;  indeed  many  of  them  arc  written  with  thj 
very  lame  letters.    This  rule,  however,  is  col  p 
neral ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived  from  nam 
and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All  the  vci 
of  that  language,  at  leafl  all  that  originally 
longed  to  it,  unifoimly  confift  of  three  letters,' 
feem  to  have  been  at  firft  pronounced  as 
fyllablet.    If  we  anatomize  the  Hebrew  Un[ 
in  this  manner,  we  fhall  reduce  it  to  a  very 
fimplicity  ;  we  fhall  confine  it  to  a  few  nai 
things,  perfons,  and  adions;  wc  (hall  xaaki 
its  words  monofyllables,  and  give  it  the  true 
rafters  of  an  original  language.     If  at  the 
time  we  refledt  on  the  (mall  number  of  rail 
words  in  that  diaJeft,  we  (hall  be  more  and 
convinced  of  its  originality. 

**  It  wiii  not  be  expected,  that  we  ihould 
into  a  minute  difculTion  of  the  grammatialp( 
liarities  of  this  ancient  language.  For  thefe 
muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  numerouii  and 
borate  grammars  of  that  tongue,  which  are 
where  eafiiy  to  be  found.  We  Ihail  only  n 
few  ftridures,  which  naturally  prefent  thca 
before  we  dilmife  the  fubjcft. 

*'  The  generality  of  writers  who  havt  ttuk 
ed  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  tin:  Hebrew " 
have  at  the  fame  time  contended  that  all 
languages  of  Afia,  and  moft  of  thofe  of  Eai 
have  been  derived  from  that  tongue  as  thtirla 
and  matrix.    We,  for  our  part,  are  of  opii 
that  perhaps  all  the  languages  in  the  eaflrrR 
of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were 
ly  one  und  the  fiimc;  and  that  the  dificn 
which  afterwards  diftinguiihed  them,  fprung^ 
Climate,  caprice,  inventions,  religions,  com 
conquefts,  ^i\6  other  acci<lental  cairies  whi 
occur  to  our  intelligent  readers.    We  hare 
voured  to  prove,  that  all  nnankind  were  not 
cemcd  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower, 
feded  by  the  punifliment  conftquent  upat- 
attempt :  and  we  now  add,  that  even  that 
ment  was  oniy  temporary ;  fince  wc  find, 
thole  very  Hamites  or  Cuihim,  who  are  al 
to  have  been  afiFeded  by  it,  did  certainly 
wards  n cover  the  former  organiiation  of  tl>«^ 
and  differed  not  more  from  the  original  iHindi 
than  the  dcfcendants  of  Japhet  and  Sheir. 

*'  The  Jewi(h  rabbis  have  pretended  to  d 
tain  the  number  of  languages  generated  bf 
vengeance  of  Heaven  at  the  buiidiiig  oi  Hi 
They  toil  us  that  mankind  was  divided  u\iot« 
tions  and  70  languages,  and  that  each  of  thtfe 
t  ions  "had  its  tutelar  oi'  guardian  anjrel.  Thii 
buk)us  Itgcm!  i«  founded  on  the  rumbcr  d 
progeny  of  J^cob  at  the  time  when  that  patrt 
and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt. 

"  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  hved  among  the  0 
deans,  travelled  among  the  Canaanites,  foiol 
ed  among  the  Philiflmes,  lived  fome  time  in  Efll 
and  m  all  appearance  convcrfcd  with  ail  thofr 
tion«  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  Tb's^ 
cumllance  plainly  proves,  that  ail  ihcfenaliottf 
'  t& 
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tbst  time  fpokc  nearly  the  Time  l.inguaj^t*.  The 
nations  had  not  yet  brgun  to  improve  their  rc- 
fpt»3ivc  (liiikcts  nor  to  deviate  in  any  meafure 
froiithe  monofylUlMc  tongue  of  the  Hebrews. 
With  rcfptrt  tj  the  l.ii  jiuagc  of  Canaan,  aftcr- 
wirdMhe  Phi^mcian,  its  Similarity  to  the  Hf- 
b»fw  is  obvious  from  the  names  of  j;0(1s,  men,  ci- 
tif:,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  the  very 
Ii8«:in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  fhown  in  num- 
bcricf^  c;if<8. 

lV;  flail  now  gite  a  brief  account  of  the  He- 
r  L'tt^j,  and  of  the  Maforctic  po-nisj  about 
h  there  have  been  fo  much  coutrovcrfy  among 
6r2i;;s.    Mtich  has  been  wrilt^n,  and  nuniber- 
hyp^Uhcfes  pmpofcd,  to  invcftrgatc  the  orijjin 
lff.dUucal  'writing.    To  ^ive  even  an  abridged 
»urn  of  all  thefe,  would   fiil   many  volunies. 
Alphabetical  Characters.)   In  the  ori* 
fchcneo*  hilroglyphics,  the  proccfs  was 
Iktkfs  furncwhit  in  this  manner:  A  Hon  might 
btch^d,  to  import  fierccnefs  or  vaiour;  an 
Blnotc  ftrength  ;  a  /?^^,  to  fi^nify  fwlftnef^; 
»ftt)  intimate  timoioofntfa,  ,xc.     The  next 
fcthi»  proctfb  would  naturahy  txtrnd  to  the 
Kiug  and  appropnafing  of  a   frw  arbitrary 
ifitr»«,  for  reprtrfenting   abftrtift    idea*',    ard 
^rrhiioufi,  which  couid   n6t   be  well  afccr- 
!tiHy  the  melhoils  Mbovc  meMt'oncd.     Tticfe 
Iraiy  fi^ns  might  readily  acquire  a  cUrrcTi- 
f  compact,  as  n»oney  and  medals  do  over 
itpirt  of  the  world. — Upon  this  plan   we 
nc  the  ancient  Chiiitfe  formed   their   Ian- 
Sat  ncithrr  the  pnflure  nor  the  hieroglyphic, 
^mahod  of  denoting  ideas  b*f  arbitrary  cha- 
n  appropriated  by  compact,  could  ever  have 
td  at  fuch  pcrfe^ion  as  to  anfwcr  ad  the  pur- 
I  of  ideal  communication.     The  grand  defi- 
tamihen  would  be  to  fabricate  char^d>cr-i  to 
to  firr.ple  founds,  and  to  reduce  thrfe  cha- 
in to  fo  (mall  a  numl^er  as  to  be  eafiiy  learn- 
>d  pnfcrved  in  the  rtiemory.    In  this  attempt 
^ntfc  have  notoriouHy  failed  ;  their  letters, 
^  their  chara<fter8,  are  fo  numerous,  that 
^^iny,  of  their  moft  learned  and  induftrious 
JS  have  been  abic  to  Warn  and  retain  the 
'cit;»l«)gue.     Indeed  thoG»  people  are  not  a- 
tonccive  how  any  combinations  of  20  or  30 
ifiers  Ihould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the 
^  of  written  l.ingtiage, 
'Many  different  nations  have  cl.iimed  the  ho- 
^of  Ihii  invention.     The  Greeks  afcribed  it 
«  I'hirni^  ians.     Thty  borrowed  tbtir  letters 
the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe  looked  up  to 
i»thc  Hiventorg.     Others  attributed  the  in- 
•t'Ulie  Egyptians."     But  this  is  contrary 
t  for  the  Egyptians  ufed  hieroglypliics  for 
>S"  after  the  Phoenicians,  H. brews,  and 
»*Had  coTipletcd  their  alpliabcts.     And  if 
"Mcvcr  invented  or  ufed  alphabetical  cha- 
f^i  Ihcy.  w'uM   immediately  have   given  up 
*ff  of  hicroglypl.ic?. 

^  vanous  circumfrincc?  Dr  Doig  makes  it 
W^'*  that  the  Syrian  aiphnUr,  cr  the  Syrian 
r^  vrerc  the  fame  with  the  Ikbr^^w.  Th  \l 
pAfTyTHQ  or  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  inngu ages 
F^  t^f>me,  (he  adds,)  has  been  fully  proved 
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already  :  that  their  letters  were  the  fame  in  the  oJ 
riginal  ftrudure,  can  fcarcc  be  controverted^ 
Thefe  letters,  we  think,  were  antediluvian.  \i 
this  opinion  may  admit  fome  difpute,  we  Iball 
take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin  our  reafons. 

•*  I.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  indention  \i 
buried  in  Impenetrable  obfcurity.  Hid  an  inven- 
tion of  fuch  capital  importance  to  mankind  been 
made  in  the  poftdiluvian  ages,  the  author  would 
have  been  commemorated  in  the  biftorical  annals 
of  the  country  .where  he  lived. 

"  2.  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  charac- 
ters, according  to  the  facrcd  records,  was  prac* 
tifcd  at  fo  early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a 
long  enough  interval  between  that  and  the  deluge 
to  give  birth  to  that  noble  invention. 

"  Mofes  has  recorded  the  hiftorj  bf  the  crea- 
tion, of  a  few  of  the  capital  tranta^iona  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,' 
of  the  lineal  defcendants  of  Seth.  He  has  prcfer- 
ved  the  dimcnfions  of  the  ark,  the  duration  of 
the  univerfal  deluge,  its  effects  Upon  man  and  all 
terrcllriai  animals,  the  population  of  the  world 
by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the  ag»-,  &c.  of  the  pa- 
triatrhs  of  th'^  hne  of  Shem,  from  wliich  his  own 
ano'-Oors  had  f:.rung.  To  this  he  has  fubjoincd  ' 
t*  e  petty  occurrences  which  diverfified  the  lives 
of  Abraham,  lOiac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defcend- 
ants. Whence  did  the  hiftorian  derive  his  infor- 
mation ?  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fti 
eiJt^uliaflie  as  to  imagine  that  the  atithor  receive  J 
it  irom  divine  infpiration.  Tradition  is  a  fallible 
guide  5  and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  are  (o  mi- 
nutely precife,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  conveyance.  The  infpircd  author  mufl 
certainly  have  extra^fted  his  abridgment  from  writ- 
ten memoirs,  or  hii^ories  of  the  tranfaflions  of  his 
anceftors  regularly  tranfmitted  from  the  m*«»l  ear- 
ly periods*  Thefe  annals  he  probably  abridged, 
as  E/ra  did  afterwards  the  hiflory  of  the  Kings  of 
Jf»ael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  the  art  of  wnting  iii 
alphabetical  letters  muft  have  been  known  and 
pradtifed  many  ages  before  Mofes,  It  has  indeed 
been  pretetided,  that  the  Jewifti  decalogue  infcri- 
bed  upon  two  tables  of  (tone,  was  the  very  firft 
fp-'cimen  of  alphabetical  writing,  't'he  arguments 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  faft  are  Itimc  and  incon- 
ciufive.  H  id  that  been  the  cafe,  fome  nohce  mud 
have  been  taken  of  fo  palpable  a  circumftance^ 
Mofes  wrote  out  his  hiftory,  his  laws,  and  hiai 
memoirs ;  and  it  appears  plainly  from  the  text^ 
that  all  the  learned  among  his  countrymen  could 
riad  them.  WritiTig  was  then  no  novel  inventiorl 
in  the  age  of  the  Jewifh  legillator,  but  current  and 
generally  known  ?,i  that  era; 

"  The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period.'* 
(See  Job.)  "  In  that  book  we  find  many  alluiions  to 
the  art  of  writing,  and  fome  paifages  which  plain- 
ly prove  its  exigence.  This  fliows  that  alphabe- 
tical charaifVers  were  not  confined  to  the  chofen 
feed,  lince  Job  was  in  all  probihilily  a  dtfcendant 
of  Iluz,  the  eldeft  fon  of  N  ihof  the  bi(»ther  of  A- 
braham.  From  this  circumllance,  we  think  we 
may  fairly  cort  lude,  that  this  art  was  known  and 
pi  u'lifed  in  the  family  of  Terah,  the  father  of  A- 
braham. 

"  3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the 
B  b  b  Jew? 
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j€w$  in  the  age  of  Jofq>hu9,  that  writing  was  an 
antediluvian  invention.  That  hiftorian  pretends^ 
that  the  defcendants  of  Setb- erected  two  pillars, 
the  one  of  Hone  and  the  other  of  brick,  and  infcri- 
bed  upon  thtm  their  agronomical  obfervations 
and  other  improrcmcnts. — This  legend  fhows  that 
there  did  exift  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  oF 
the  art  of  writing. 

"  4.  There  muU  have  been  a  tradition  to  the 
lame  put pefe  among  the  Chaldeans,  llncc  the  wri- 
ters who  have  copied  from  Bc-rofus,  the  ceicbrated 
Chaldean  hiftorian,  i^eaks  of  alphabetical  writing 
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after  their  return  from  the  Babyloniih  aptitit^ 
the  copies  of  the  Bible,  efpecialiy  thoib  in  prital 
hands,  were  accompanied  with  a  Chaidaic  pap 
phrafe;  and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  fh| 
ra^er  fell  inta  difuie,  and  the  Chakiaic  wai  im 
verfally  adopted. 

"  ft  now  appears  that  tBc  letters  infcribcd  ( 
the  ancient  coins  and  medals  of  tlic  Jtw«  wt 
written  in  the  S4maritan  form,  and  that  tht  Scri 
fures  were  written  in  the  very  fame  charada 
we  fhall  therefore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  jwl 
whether  (confidering  the  implacable  hatred  wN 


as  an  art  well  known  among  the  anttdiluvians.^  fubfvfted  between  thclb  two  nations)  it  be  likl 


According  to  them,  Oann es  the  Ghaldcan  iegif- 
lator,  gave  his  difciples  "  an  infight  into  htters  and 
fciencc.  This  pcrfon  alfo  *wrote  concerning  the 
generation  of  mankind,  of  their  different  purfuits, 
©f  civil  polity,  &c.  Immediately  betore  the  de- 
hige  Cfay  they)  the  god  Cronus  app.  ared  to  Sifii- 
thrus  or  XiftithruSr  and  commanded  him  to  com- 
mit to  writiftgf  the  beginning,  improvement,  and 
Conclution  of  all  things  down  to  the  prcfent  timer 


Chat  the  one  copied  from  the  other;,  or  at  1^ 
that  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  beautiful  kite 
fed  by  their  anceftor?,  the  rude  and  inclegaDti 
rasters  of  their  moft  deteftcd  rivals.  If,  tb<n 
infcriotions  on  the  coins  and  medals  wereafii 
in  the  charaAers  of  the  Samaritan  Pcntatt 
(and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  bon 
ed  them  from  the  Samaritans),,  the  conlr^ 
plainly  is,  that  the  letters  of  the  infi:ripUottl 


and  to  bury  thef«  accounts  iecurely  in  the  temple    thofe  of  the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coctali 


6f  the  Sun  at  Seppara,"  All  thcfe  traditions  may 
t)C  fabulous  in  the  main;  but  ftiil  they  evince  that 
liich  an  opinion  wa«  current,  and  that  though  the 
life  of  letters  wis  not  indeed  eternal,  it  was,  how- 
ever,  prior  to  all  the  recorii«  of  hiftory ;  and  of 
courfe,  we  think,  an  anledilavian  difizovery.^ 

••  This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and 
however  conftruftcd,  was,  we  think,  prcftrved  in 
the  family  of  Noah,  and  from  it  c  »nveycd  down 
to  fucccfding  generations.  If  we  can  then  difcover 
Ae  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  (hall  be  able  to 
ihveftigate  the  primary  fpccics  of  letters  cxpreflive 
iof  ttdft  articulate  founds,  by  which  man  i«  in  a 
great' iiirafttre  diftinguiihed  from  the  brule  crea- 
8on..',  Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that  al- 
phabet, wt  rtiay  be  convinced  that  the  ancient 
Jews  deented  it  facred,  and  therefore  preferved  it 
pure  and  Unmixed  till  the  Babylortifh  captivity. 
If,  theniatny  monuments  are  ftill  extant  infirribed 
with  letters  prior  to  that  event,  wc  may  reft  aflu- 
Tvd  that  thete  are  the  rcraains  of  the  original  aU 
phabet. 

««  There  batCr  front  time  fa  time,  been  dug  up 
at  Jenifalem,  and"  other  parts  ot  J  dtav  coins  and 
medals,  and  medallions,  infcribed  with  letters  of 
a  form  very  different  from  thofe  fqiiare  letters  in 
which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  arc  now  written. 

"  When  the  Samaritan  PentateUch  was  difco- 
vered,  it  evidently  appeared^ that  the  infirriptions 
of  thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  genuine 
Samaritan  characters.  The  learned  Abbe  Barthe- 
lemi,  in  his  diflertation  "  on  the  two  medals  of 
Antigonus  king  of  Jtidea,  one  of  the  later  Afmo- 
nean  princes,  proves  that  aH  the  infcriptions  on 
the  coin!«  and  medals  of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus, and  aifo  on  his,  were  invariably  in  the 
Samaritan  cbara<ftcr,  down  to  the  40th  year  be- 
fore tht  Ghriftian  era.'* 

"  It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  tbe  Mifhna  and 
that  the  Scripture?  publicly 


that  language,  which  wc  dare  to  maintaa 
the  firft  upon  earth. 

"  It  may,  perhaps^  be  thought  rather  ft 
ous  to  mention,  that  the  Samaritan 
whom  the  kin^s  of  AfT^Tia  planted  in  the 
Samaria,  were  ns^tives  of  countries  where 
letters  were  current,  and  who  were 
norant  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
When  thofe  colonifts  embraced  tr.e  Jcwifli 
they  procured  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
written  in  its  native  charader,  which,  fron 
ftition,  they  prefer ved  inviolate  as  they 
it ;.  and  from  it  were  copied  fucccflively  the 
which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Baleftiue' 
Abp  Ulher  proj^ired  his.  From  the  reafow; 
exhibited,  we  hope  it  will  appear,  that  if  tb 
brew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in  the  Samarit^ 
tateuch,  was  not  the  primitive  one,  it  wasi 
that  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  wc«  firl 
mitted  to  writing. 

•*  Scaliger  has  inferred,  firom  a  paflage  in 
bius^  and  another  in  St  Jerom^  that  Ezra, 
he  reformed  the  Jewifh  churchy  tranftribc 
Scriptures  from  the  ancient  charadefs  of  tU] 
brews  into  the  fquarc  letters  of  the  Chw 
This,  he  thinks,  was  done  for  the  ule  of  t 
,Tcws,  who  being,  bom  during  the  captivity,  k 
no  olhef  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  art 
whom  they  were  educated. — This  account  rf 
mattery  though  probable  in  itfelf,  and  fuppi 
by  parages  from  both  Talmuds,  has  been  at| 
ed  by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no  le&i 
mony.    Scaliger,  however,  has  been  follotie 
a  crowd' of  learned  men  whoie  opinion  is  now] 
ty  generally  efpoufed  by  the  iacred  critics." 

Having  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  He! 
alphabet,  we  mull  no^,  accordhig  to  proi 
(See  Hewiew,  §  Illy  1 1  hazard  a  fewftriauit 
the  vowels  a  d  Maforetic  points ;  the Jirji  cfici 
and  the  lafi  an  appendage,  of  that  ancient  Un^ 
The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature,  anti 


JcrUlalem  Talmud,  _ 

read  in  t*ic  fynagogUes  to  the  end  of  the  fccond  „ „..^,  „..„  ^„ ,  ^^ 

century  were  written  m  the  Samaritan  chamber,  ty,  and  necelTuy  of  the  other,  in  order  to  itai^ 

we  mean  in  the  fame  character  with  the  Penta-  language  with  propriety  and  with  difcrimin*^ 

teuch  in  qucftion.    As  the  ancient  Hebrew,  how-  have  been  the  fubjc^  of  much  and  oftcB  ^ 

every  ceaied  to  be  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Je ws,  coattovcrfy  among  philological  writers.  To 
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into  a  mioute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  either 

fide,  would  require  a  complete  volume :  we  ihall, 

thcrrfbre,  briefly  exhibit  the  ftate  of  the  contro- 

Tcrf^,  and  then  adduce  a  few  obfervations,  which, 

B  our  opinion,  ought  to  determine  the  queftion. 

"  The  coDtroverfy  then  is,  Wliether  the  He- 

brtwi  ufed  any  voweljv.;  or  whether  the  points, 

irbich  are  now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubfti- 

bited  inftead  of  them?  or  if  they  were,  whether 

r  be  ai  old  as  Mofes,  or  were  invented  by  Ez- 

or  by  the  Maforitcs  ?   This  controverfy  has 

Rifcd  the  wits  of  the  moft  learned  critics  of 

ircc  laft  centuries,  and  is  (till  undetermined. 

Jctt-8  maintain,  that  thcfe  vowel  points  were 

9atd  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the 

and  confequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they 

c  letters  themfeWes    Many  Chriftian  authors 

have  handled  thifi  iubjed,  though  they  do 

affino  their  divine  original,  nor  their  extrava- 

anliquity,  pretend/  however,  that  they  arc 

ly  proper  vowels  in  the  language,  and  regu- 

d  afcertain  its  true  pronunciation.   Though 

'  r  front  the  Jews  with  refpeft  to  the  On- 

Mc  points,  they  yet  allow  them  a  pretty 

tttiquity,  afcribing  them  to  Ezra  and  the 

bs  of  the  great  fynagoguc 

It  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the 

century,  Elias  X^evita,  a  learned  German  Jew 

•en  flourifhed  at  Rome,  difcovcred  the  de- 

\  and  made  it  appear  that  thefc  appendages 

cerbcen  in  ufe  till  after  the  writing  of  the 

B,  about  500  years  after  Chrift.   This. inn q- 

raifed  Elias  a  multitude  of  adverfaries,  both 

0^  countrymen  and  Chi;iftian3.    Among 

appeared  the  two  Buxtorfs,  the  father 

ke  fon,  who  produced  fpme  .'cabbaliftical 

rf  great  antiquity,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion 

Scsfi,  in  which  there  was  exprefs  nlention 

'  points.    The  Buxtorfs  were  anfwered  by 

^  and  other  critics,  till  .Father  j^lorinus 

fwmined  all  that  had  been  urged  on  both 

produced  his  learned  diflcrtation  on  that 

j  againft  which  there  has  been  npthing  re- 

'aay  confequcnce,  whilll  his  work  has  been 

ly  admired*  and  his  opinion  conftrmed  by 

'have  beaten  the  fame  field  after  him. 

ig  to  this  kamed  father,  it  plainly  ap- 
1  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even 
-filers  of  the  Talmud .,  knew  any  thing  of 
»  been  called  the  vowt/  Minu  ;  and  that 
were  not  finiihed  till  the  7th  cenuiry. 
Jcwifh  rabbis  who  wrote  during  the  8th 
centuries,  were  not  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
"^  porats.    He  adds,  that  the  firft  ve/tiges 
trace  of  them  were  ,in  the  writings  of 
Aher  chief  erf  the  weftem,  and  of  rabbi 
r/i'  chief  of  the  caftem,  fchool,  that  is, 
Biiddle  of  the  loth  century ;  fo  that  they 
y  be  laid  to  be  older  than  the  beguining 
period.    The  Buxtorfs  and  other  Teamed 
ia»c  afcribed  the  invention  of  the  vowel 
^  Q  queftion  to  the  rabbis  of  the  fchool  of 
which  flouriihed  about  the  middle  of 
^^^^ory.    This  opinion  is  by  no  means 
hccaufc  it  appears  plain  from  hiftory, 
<^^  that  period  all  the  Jewifh  feminaries 
V^f^^ou  wot  ^cftroyedi  and  their  beads 
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forced  into  exile.  Some  of  thcfe  retired  into  Baby. 
Ionia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Naherda,  and  Pombe- 
ditha,  where  they  eftabliflicd  famous  univerfities. 
After  this  era  there  remamed  no  more  any  rabbi- 
nical fchools  in  Judxa,  headed  by  profelTors  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  this  diDicult  operation,  nor  in- 
deed of  fufficicnt  authority  to  recommend  it  to  ge- 
neral pradticcj  had  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly 
qualified  for  executing  it. 

^*  Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for 
;the  late  introduAion  of  the^owcl  pomts,  acknow- 
ledge that  fc>cre  can  certainly  be  no  language  with- 
out vocal  .founds,  which  are  indeed  the  ioul  and 
eiTence  of  fpeech ;  but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  a<ftual1y  contaii  s  vowel  characters,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  of 
modem  Europe.  Thefe  are  alrpb^  be,  vauf  yW. 
Thefe  they  call  the  matres  U&ionUf  or,  if  you 
pleafcj  the  parents  of  reading.  To  thefe  fome, 
we  tl)ink  very  prqperly,  add  tfiH,  oi«,  or  ajit^ 
Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  eacadly  the  fame 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  dcfcendants  do  in 
Greek.  It  i-  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that 
the  Greek  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician^ 
which  is  known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan 
•or  Hebrew.  Hitherto  the  analogy  is  not  only  plau- 
fible,  but  the  refemblanqc  precife.*  The  Hebre>vs 
and  Samaritans  employed  thefe  vowels  exadly  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the -Greeks;  and  fo  all  was 
eafy  and  natural. 

*•  But  the.aflerters  of  the  Maforctic  fyftem  main- 
tain, that  the  letters  mentioned  above  are  not  vow- 
els but  confonants  or  afpirations,  or  any  thing  you 
pleafe  but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to 
prove  from  their  ufe  among  the  Arabians,  Perii- 
ans,  and  other  oriental  nations :  But  to  us  it  ap- 
pears abundantly  ftrange  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks 
;pronounced^/a,  gamnfa^  delta,  8cc.  exadly  as  the 
♦lebrews  and  the  Phoenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  did  wA  adopt  their  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion with  refpedl  to  the  five  letters  under  confider- 
ation.  To  this  argument  we  think  every  objedtioh 
muft  undoubtedly  yield.  The  Greeks  borrowed 
their  letters  *rom  the  Phanicians;  thefe  letters 
were  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  The  Greeks 
wrote  and  pronounced  all  the  other  letters  of  their 
alphabet,  except  the  five  in  queftion,  in  the  feme 
manner  with  their  originals  of  the  eaft :  if  they  did 
ib,  it  obxioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and  orien- 
tal office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame." 

**  We  cannot  (adds  Dr  Doig,)  take  leave  of  the 
ifacred  language  without  giving  a  brief  detail  of 
thofe  excellencies,  which  give  it  a  claim  to  the 
fuperiority  over  thofe  tongues  which  have  fomc- 
times  contendctd  with  it  for  the  prize  of  antiquity, 
•*  If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over 
its  antagontits,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  confequence 
of  its  fimplicity,  its  purity,  its  energy,  its  fecun- 
dity of  its  expreffions  and  fig^nifications.  In  all 
thefe,  notwitbftanding  its  paucity  of  words,  it  ex- 
cels the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  arc 
its  cognate  dialers.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the 
fignificancy  of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes; 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which 
are  more  clearly  and  fiilly  exhibited  by  tileir  name# 
in  this  than  in  any  other  tongue  hitherto  known* 
BeHdeSi  its  well  authenticated  aatiquity,  and  the 
Bbb  a  Tcnenblji 
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venerable  tone  of  its  writiiv^s,  lurpafa  any  thing 
Jefl  upon  rcc  )rd  in  any  oilici  tliakct  i.ow  cxta  t. 

"  As  far  a  J  \vc  nnierOand  it  in  ils  pn.fciit  niu- 
tilrcJ  cunJition,  and  arc  able  to  judaic  of  its  cha- 
radcr  from  thufc  few  books  that  have  come  i\i)\\n 
to  onr  titne,  wc  plainly  perceive  that  its  geniii.^  is 
fimpif,  ;;nmitive,  and  natural,  and  exa<5tiy  con- 
formable to  the  character  •>f  thofe  uncultivated 
patriarchs  who  ufed  it  themlelvcs,  and  tranfnutttd 
it  to  their  d*-Iccndants  in  its  native  purity  and  fin.- 
plicity.  Its  words  ^c  comparalivcly  few,  ytt 
j;oncire  and  expreffive ;  derived  from  a  very  fiPall 
iiumber  qf  radicals,  without  the  artificial  compo- 
fition  of  modem  languages.  No  tongue,  ancient 
or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  rich  fecimdity  of  its 
verba,  refulting  from  the  variety  and  fignificancy 
uf  its  conjugations ;  which  are  fo  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  diverfilicd,  that  by  clianging  a  letter 
or  two  of  the  primitive,  they  cxprefs  the  various 
modes  of  a<5ting,  fulFcring,  motion,  reft,  &c.  in 
fucb  a  precife  and  lignificant  manner,  that  fre- 
quently in  one  word  tKey  convey  an  idea  which, 
in  any  other  language,  would  require  a  tedious 
paraphrafe.  Thefe  pofitions  might  eafily  be  ill uf- 
trated  by  numerous  examples;  but  to  the  Ikbrew 
Icholar  thefe  would  be  fujKrrlluous,  and  to  the  il- 
literate clafs  neither  interefting  nor  entertaining. 

"  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monofyllabic  tone 
pf  the  language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  af- 
fixes without  affe<fting  the  radix,  varies  the  figni- 
Ikation  almoft  at  pleafure,  while  the  method  of 
afTixing  the  perfon  to  the  verb  exhibits  the  gender 
of  the  obje^Jt  introduced.  In  th<;  nouns  of  this 
language  there  is  no  ficxion,  except  what  is  neccf- 
lary  to  point  out  the  difference  of  gender  and 
luimbcr.  Its  cafes  are  diftinguiflied  by  articles, 
which  are  only  tingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word  ;  the  pronouiis  are  only  fnigle  letters  af- 
fixed ;  and  the  prepofiiions  arc  of  the  fame  clia- 
racter  prefixed  to  words.  Its  words  follow  one  a- 
nother  in  an  cafy  and  natural  arrangement^  with- 
out intricacy  or  tranfpolition,  witholit  fufpcnding 
the  attention  or  involving  the  fenfc  by  intiicale 
and  artificial  perioils.*  AH  thefe  flriking  and  pe- 
culiar excellencies  combined,  plainly  demonftrate 
the  beauty,  tlie  (lability,  ai»d  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage under  confideratiun, 

"  We  would  not,  however,  infinuate  that  this 
tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes. 
We  admit  that  many  radical  words  of  it  were  loll 
in  a  couife  of  ages,  and  that  foreign  ones  were 
fubftituted  in  their  pLice.  The  long  fojourning  of 
the  Uraelites  in  Egypt  mud  have  introduced  a 
multitude  of  Egyptian  vocables  and  phrafes  into 
the  vulgar  dialed  at  lead,  which  muft  have  gradu- 
ally incorporated  with  the  written  language,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  have  become  parts  of  its  elfcnce. 
Btlides,  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  there  came, 
up  out  of  Egypt  a  mixed  mtdtitud? ;  who  mud' 
have  infcdcd  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  the  dialect 
pf  Egypt.  As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radi- 
cals e;:ceed  three  letters,  whatever  woi'ds  exceed 
tlut  number  in  their  radical  Hate  may  be  juftly 
Jc^iiitd  of  foreign  extraction." 

Sect.  III.    Of  the  Arabic  Languagi:. 

'*  \Vf.  now  proceed  (fays  DrDoig,)  to  give  foin^- 
Recount  of  Uic  Ai'abiaa  language,  which  is  evU 
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deutly  one  ot  the  lllter  dialcds  of  tlte  Hcbrci 
Both  were  ongiually  the  fime;  the  fun^vr  hi^hl 
improved  and  enlarged  ;  the  latter,  in  appcaratw 
reuining  its  e»riginal  fmiplicrty  and  rude  afpij 
fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius  by  no  mcaiii  ii 
ventive.     In  this  inquiry,  too,  as  in  the  tonrt 
we  Ihall  fpare  ourfjlves  the  trouble  of  driccndii 
to  the  grammatical  minutiae  of  the  tonv'ue.  1 
thofe  who  arc  inclined  to  acquire  the  firft  clemct 
of  that  various,   copious   and  highly  impro. 
tongue,  we  beg  to  recommend  Erpcnu  Rudhua 
Lh^»  Jntb.  GoUi  Gram.  Jrah.  the  difTcrtatioas 
Aariri,   tranflalcd   by   the   elder  Schultcit*;  I 
Richardf  )n's  Ptrfic  and  Arabic  Gram."  v\c. 
That  *♦  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian  art  fiftcfi 
leds,  has  been  fcldom  controverted :  but  vc| 
th^re  is  authentic   liiflorical  evidence  tlut  I 
were  pofitively  one  and  the  fame,  and  at  ap( 
when  the  one  4s  w  ell  as  the  other  appeared  i 
infant  unadorned  fi:r.plici^y."    Ourleaniedas 
endeavours  to  prove  this,  from  various  dra 
ftancys;  particularly  firom  Oen.  x.  25— jo,«1 
it  is  recorded,  that  the  13  fons  ofJoktan^x^ 
tan  and  their  "  defcendants  poflelHd  all  ihc^ 
time  coaft  of  Arabia  from  MeIlia(3/oi:^)toii 
Sri)har  to\Vards  the  eafl  of  that  pcniiifuli." 
jliu Urates  this  faither  from  Haxilah,  the 
Joktan's  12th  fon,  being  the  name  of  an 
country  aboimding  with  gold,  mentioned 
fes,  (Gen.  ii.  2|.)  as  furrounded  by  one  of 
vers  of  PiU'atlife  ;  ard  he  might  have  urged 
lar  argument  from  Ophirt  the  name  ot  V< 
nth  fon,  being  the  name  of  another  cow 
Arabia,  alfo  abounding  with  gold.    ThisYi 
he  lays,  the  Arabians  alfo  call  Kobtait;  ard  a 
wlioie  infers,  that  as,  thefe  patriarchs  fpclj 
thing  but  Hebrew,  "  the  original  language^ 
the  tribesof  the  Arabians  who  inhabit  a  vil 
of  country  along  the  foulhern  iMorc,  w^st 
their  father  Kobtan,  that  is,  the  Hebiew.  I 
the  mod  Iciunied  Arabians  of  modem  timci 
moully  acknowledge  this  patriarch  as  the  & 
of  their  language  as  well  as  of  their  nation. 
"  The  other  didricts  of  Arabia  were  peop 
the  offspring  of  Abraham,    The  Illiniaciitt 
poderity  of  that  patriai-ch  by  Hagar,  pci 
ipto  the  very  cer)tre  of  the  peuinfulaj  ino 
and  in  procefs  of  time  became  one  p< 
the  Kobtanites.    Another  region  was  poi^i 
the  children  of  the  fame  holy  man  by  Chd( 
his  fecond  wife.    The  Moabites,  Ammoiiitei 
domites,  Amalekites,  &c.  wha  fettled  in  lb<! 
ous  regions  of  Ar.ibia  Petiita,  v^erc  all  hm 
of  Abraham's  family,  and  ufvd  the  CtmelaiiJ 
witli  their  great  progenitor.    The  Scripture  ii^ 
fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  counllj 
mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Al^rahm 
fuily;  but  thtfe  were  extirpated  by  the  fc< 
The  conclulion  then  i;s,  that  all  the  inbabiuj 
the  three  divifious  of  Arabia  did,  tir  t^c  ci 
periods,  univcif.illy  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. I 
"  There  was,  we  are  feufible,  a  region  oi ^ 
inhabited  by  the  Cuiliim,  or  defccndants  of  (! 
This  diRriot  wjs  litu.ited  on  the  con  fares  cfB 
Ionia.    Our  tra'  fiitors  have  coufounde'd  thiiO 
tjy  Willi  the  m«xlern  Ethiopia;  and  have  C4 
ouenily  albUHd  the  exploits  of  the  Aiabiao 
iJuiD  to  ihc  Ethiopians,    The  Arabian  kin)? 

Babylo 
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lUljylonia  were  thofc  of  Cudiim.  Thcfc  were  coii- 
Q  cnrd  ami  expelled  Babylonia  by  the  Chafidim. 
Bric  rpokc  the  Chaldean  dialc<ft. 

"  The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew, 

VIS  in  procf  fs  of  time  greatly  altered.    The  Ara- 

buns  were  divided  into  many  different  tribes ;  a 

orcumilance  which   naturally   produced    nnany 

'Tcrtmt  diaJeds.    Thefe,  however,  were  not  of 

;n  growth.    No  foreign  enemy  ever  con- 

thoie  independent  hordes.    The  Perfians, 

•bf  2nd  Romans,   f^jnetimes  attempted  to 

thtir  territories;    but   the  roughnefs  of 

fomd,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury 

iia^,  aiid  their  natural  bravery,  always  pro- 

them.    They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by 

Abyfiinians  or  Ethiopians  with  fome  Ihow  of 

ptt;  but  thcfc  invaders  were  in  a  (hort  time 

riicd  the  country.    Their  language,  of  confc- 

:,  was  never  adulterated  with  foreign  words 

lolic  phrafcs  and  idioms.   Whatever  augment 

or  improvements  it  received  were  derived 

tbc  t'enuis  and  induftry  of  the  natives,  and 

fom  adventitious  or  imported  acquiiitions. 

this  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  Arabian 

:  was  long  ftationary,  and  differed  in  no 

fcrable  degree  from  its  Hebrew  archetype. 

brocd  Schultens,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job, 

llw*Ti,  to  the  conviction  of  every  candid  in- 

that  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  that,  fub- 

prnpofition  without  having  recourfe  to  the 

idioms.    That  patriarch  was  a  Chuzite. 

|c«ir.try  was  a  part  of  Arabia.    His  three 

iwcrc  adually  Arabians,  being  the  dcfcend:- 

t  lihmacl  and  Efau.'*  (See  Job,  Eliphaz, 

'i  iic)  "  His  country  bordered  upon  that 

predatory  Clialdeans,  who  were  an  Arabian 

<ii»    When  we  confider  all  thtfe  circum- 

E*.  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that 

0^  of  Job  was  written  in  Aj-abic,  as  the  lan- 

tftood  at  that  period ;  which  could  not  have 

^er  than  the  age  of  Mofes.    The  leanied 

»tnlly  agreed  that  this  whole  book,  the  3 

^m  excepted,  is  a  poetical  compofition, 

■  with  tbc  moft  briUiant  and  moft  magnifi* 

wger)-,  the  boldeft,  the  juftca,  and  moft 

m  tropes  and  allufions,  and  a  grandeur  of 

Bit  wholcly  divine.      Whoever  reads  the 

ricompofitions  of  the  modern  Arabians,  on 

fa^jt<*(*,  will  difcover  a  ftriking  iimilarity 

fl^<teion  and  fentiment, 

W  ^^-ok  different  dialects  which  prevailed  a- 

i  the  irarious  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  principal 

thcHonyaret  and  the  KoreiOi.     As  for  the 

B^t  tribes,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cul- 

1^7  other  language  than  their  own. 

*^  Kureith  tribe  was  the  noblcft  and  the 

«nK:d  of  ail  the  weftern  Arabs ;  and  the 

^w  fquarc  temple  of  Mecca,  was  before  the 

'  Mohammed  folely  under  their  protection* 

'J^plc  drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of 

^»  irora  every  Arabian  tribe,  and   indeed 

^'ny  other  country  where  the  Sabian  religion 

"•cd.    The  language  of  the  Koreilh  was  Itu- 

j"^*!  crriulation  by  the  neighbouring  li'.bes. 

^r*  0^  the  pilgrims  were  people  of  the  fidt 

-Great  fairs  were  held  during  their  rtfulcucc 

""cca,  and  a  vaiiety  of  amufements  filled  up 

I ttlCTili  of  their  religious  duties.   In  tiicfc  cu- 
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tertainments  literary  compofitions  bore  the  mo/t 
diftinguifhed  rank  ;  every  man  of  genius  confider- 
ing  not  his  own  reputation  alotie,  but  that  of  his 
nation  or  tribe,  as  interefted  in  his  fucctls.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric  were  chiefly  efteemed  and  admired. 
An  alTembly  at  OcaJ/j,  had  been  eftabiilhed  about 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  where  all  were  admit- 
ted to  a  rivalihip  of  genius.  The  merits  of  their 
refpedlive  produdtions  were  impartially  determined 
by  the  alfembly  ;  and  the  moll  approved  of  their 
poems,  written  on  filk,  in  chara<5lers  of  gold,  wci^ 
with  much  folemnity  fufpendcd  in  the  temple  as 
the  higheft  majk  of  honour  which  could  be  con- 
ferred on  literary  merit.  Thefe  poems  were  called 
the  Moallabatf  fujpendcdj  or  Modhabebat^  gold^. 
Several  of  thefe  are  prefervcd  in  many  European 
libraries. 

"  From  this  attention  to  promote  emulation, 
and  refine  their  language,  the  dialcdt  of  the  Ko- 
reilh became  the  pureft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft 
polite,  of  all  the  Arabian  idioms.  It  was  ftudied 
w  ith  a  kind  of  predile(^tion  ;  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century  it  was  the  general  language 
of  Arabia,  the  other  diale<Sts  being  eitlier  incorpo- 
rated with  it  or  Aiding  gradually  into  difufe.  By 
this  fingular  idiomatic  union  the  Arabic  has  ac- 
quired a  prodigious  fecundity ;  whilft  the  luxuri- 
ance of  fynonyme^  and  the  equivocal  oroppofite 
fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar  words,  hath  furniihed 
their  writers  with  a  wonder'ul  power  of  indulging, 
in  the  fulleft  range,  their  favourite  paflTion  for  an- 
tithcfis  and  quaint  allufion.  One  inftance  of  this 
we  have  in  the  word  veit ;  which  fignifics  a  prince^ 
^  friend f  and  alfo  Sijlavc.  This  fame  word,  with 
the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  vali; 
which,  without  equivocation,  imports  2l  ftyvcreign. 
Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  almoft  every  page 
of  every  Arabic  dictionary.  But  all  thofe  advan- 
tages of  this  incomparable  language  are  merely 
modem,  and  do  not  reach  higher  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century. 

"  The  Koran  was  written  in  the  dialed  of  the 
Koreilh ;  a  circuraftance  which  communicated  ad- 
ditional fplendor  to  that  branch  of  the  Arabian 
tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  language  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was  genuine  He- 
brew ;  but  a  qucftion  arifes,  whether  the  Arabians 
adually  preferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and 
unfophifticatcd  during  a  fpacc  of  3000  years,  which 
elapfetl  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed ?  or,  XN'hether,  during  that  period,  it  un- 
derwent many  changes  and  deviations  from  the 
original  ftandard  ?-*The  admirers  of  that  language 
ftrenwoufly  maintain  the  former  pofition;  others, 
w  ho  ai-e  more  modtrate  in  their  attachment,  are 
difi)ofcd  to  admit  the  latter.  Chardin  obler\es  of 
the  oriental  languages  in  genemi,  that  they  do  nut 
vary  and  fluduate  with  time  like  the  European 
tongues. 

**  Prof.  John  Robertfon,  and  the  great  Schultens, 
are  clearly  ctf  opinion,  that  the  language  in  qutT- 
tion,  though  divided  ■  into  a  grtat  iiun.btr  of 
ftreams  and  canals,  Itill  flowed  pure  and  limpid 
in  itscourfe.  But  every  oriental  fcholarmuft  con- 
fefs,  that  the  ftylc  of  the  Kcran  is  in  a  manner  ob- 
foletf ,  and  become  almoft  a  dead  language.  If  the 
Arabian  has  deviated  fo  very  confidcrably  from 
the  (>4ndaid  of  the  Koran  in  little  more  than  icoo 

ycarf, 
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fCATSf  by  a  paritf  of  reafon  we  may  infer,  that 
fB«ch  greater  deviations. muft  have  alTeded  tb«. 
language  in  the  fpace  of  3000  years. 

It  is  univtrfally  allowed  by  (uch  as  maintain  the 
vnfuhied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue*  that  il 
was  originally  the  fame  with  thetiebrew,  or  with 
-the  ancient  Syriac  and  <^haldaic.  Let  any  one 
sjow  compare  the  words,  idioms,  and  phrafec^o* 
gy  of  the  Koran  with  the  remains  of  thofe  three 
languages  and  the  difference  will  be  ;pa]pable. 
This  circumftaoce,  one  wopid  think,  indicates  m 
the  ft rongelt  terms  a  remarkable  alteration. 

**  There  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  Job 
^as  an  Arabian,  and  Jlourifhed  prior  to  Mofe^, 
perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  (See  Job,  ^  i.)  The 
Jlyle,  the  genius,  the  figurative  tone  of  the  com- 
43o(*ition  ;  the  amazing  fubtimity^f  tht  fentiments, 
the  allufions,  the  pathos,  the  bold  nefs,  the  varie- 
ty, the  irregularity^  and  the  poetical  enthu6:|fm 
'which  pervade  the  whgie  poem,  f^rongly  breathe 
the  Arabian  fpirit;  indeed  the ivery  diftton  is  pe- 
culiar to  thatiingle.boQkf  and'drffera  widely  from 
<hat  of  the  Pialms  .and^^v^ry  poetical  part  of  the 
Sacred  clbon.  2f  >we  conipare  this  book  with 
Mohanmied's  Koran,  we:fhallfcarcefind  any  re- 
semblance of  words  or  phraieology.;  hut  a  won- 
<ieiful  fimilarity  of  figures,  enthufiafm,  and  ele- 
-vation  of  ientiments.  .♦*  We  tH-*n  conclude,  that 
the  Arabic  did  anally  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude 
of  vocables  i>«twecn  the  era  of  its  iirft  cftahlifh- 
xnent  among  the  defccndants  of  Joktan  and  :|(h- 
<nael  and  the  birth  of  the  impoft'or. 

••  The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  amor^ 
the  Arabs  at  a  very  late  period :  Without  the  ai- 
€llance  of  tbis  art,  ene'Would»think  it  altogether 
ampoflible  to  prefewe  ai^y  language  in  (ts  primae- 
"val  purity  and  fimplicaty.  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  art  was  known  amongthe  Uamyaritesa't 
^  very  early  period,  S^eCe  people  Were  fcwe- 
reigns  of  Arabia  during  a  coude  of  many  age9- 
Their  Character  was  fomewhat  perplejced  and 
<onfufed.  Mooumenta  bearing  infcriptions  in 
thefe  characters  are  ttiil  to-be'feen  in  fome  places 
<if  Arabia.  Some  were  engraved  on  rocks ;  and 
to  thefe  we  think  it  probable  that  Job  aliudes«  in 
thole  paflages  where  ke  intimates  an  inclination 
to  have  his  fufferings  recorde  ^  in  a  book,  and 
graven  in  the  rock  for  ever*  *We  conclude  then, 
that  the  Hamyarites  knew  the  art  of  writing  from 
,  ^arlieft  antiquity,  and  that  the  letters  they  em- 
•ploycd  were  the  rude^haldaic.tn>tbeir  unimpro- 
ved ftatc. 

«  With  refpea  to  the  tiighly  pdlifiied  Xoreiih- 
ttes,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  un- 
acouainted  with  the  nie  of  letters  till  a  few  years 
berore  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  £bn  Chalican» 
one  of  their  moft  celebrated  hiftonans,  informs 
.•us,  that  MoRAMSR  the  fon  oTMorra,  a  native^ 
iAnl>aris,  in  Irak,  firft  invented  alphabetical  charac* 
ters,and  taught  his  countrymen  to  ufe  them, 
from  whoa  this  noble  invention  was  derired  to 
the  Koreiftiites.  Thefe  letters,  though  ntither 
i>eaQtiful  nor  convenient,  were  long  ufcd  by  the 
Arabs*  They,  were  denominated  Cup^nte^  from 
Cupba  a  city  of  Irak*  In  this  charader  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thtfc 
we  think  were  the  original  clumfy  charaders, 
which  were  xetaincd  by  the  vulgar,  aftur  the 
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beautiful  fquare  Chaldaie  letters  wac  imcfl 
cd ;  and  probably  ufed  by  priefts,  philofophci 
and  the  learned  in  general.  Thefe  ktten  are  c 
ten  at  this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the  tiuti  1 
book^  and  public  fnfcriptions. 

•*  Aba u LI  the  Ton  of  M^Kla,  about  300  ycj 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a  mc 
elegant  and  more  expeditious  charader.  Thu 
vention  of  Abauli  w.is  afterward  carried  to  p 
fedtion  by  £bn  Bowia,  who  died  in  the  ycu 
the  hegira4i3,  when  Kader  was  caliph  of  K 
dad.  This  chara  ter»  with  little  variation 
tains  at  this  day* 

**  The  vifir  above-mentioned,  who  carried j 
Arabian  alphabet  to  the  pinnacie  of  .ptrftd'a 
vented  and  annexed  the  -vowel  points  for  the 
of  cirfe  and  expcditionin  writing; from whid 
may  infer,  .that  prior  to  the  aoth  century  fU 
rabians  had  no  ^vowel  points*  iiis  defies,  ii 
bricating  thefe  points,  was  confeflTedly  wiir' 
expedition  in  writing,;  which  furniftirt  a  prcfii 
tion  that  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  were  (M 
,;it.fome4ate  period  for  the  very  fame  purpoft 

»Our  room  permits  u«  not  to  follow  oar  Hi 
in  bis  leame<i  diflVrtation  on  the  richnefs  asj 
riety  of  the  Arabic  language ;  on  the  oratoq 
poetry  of  the  Arabian  authors;  or  to 
long  and  learned  quotations  in  praife  oft! 
pie  and  language,  from  Bp.  Pccocke'j  Lai 
;thn  on  that  fubjed.  "  To  thefe"  (faysDr 
**  we  might  add  quf>tat!ons  from  Erpeniis'i 
tion  on  the  fame  fubjcd,"from  GoliuSf-Scbi 
Hottinger,  Bochart,  and  Sir  William  |onet 
'fides  a  whole  cloud  or  oriental  witneflfcSr 
extravagant  encomiums  would  rather  J 
than  edify  onr  readers*  Thefe  panegyrirf 
perhaps  beinJonie  meafure  hyperbolical;  k 
general  we  believe  tl^m  pretty  wtllfoundeA 
the  fame  time  we  ^e  convinced  that  tbe  A 
however  n^lodious.in  the  cars  of  a  native,! 
.barfli  and  unharmonioiis  in  that  of  a  £uro| 

"  .Bt>chart,  Hottinger,  Schultens,Pocock. 
and  Robertion,  &c.  have.Uviihed  a  proftil 
learning,  in  proving  the  affinity  and  disk 
cognatio"  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
learned  profcflbrs  of  the  univerfity  of  h 
were  the  firft  who  entered  -upon  the  c^^^TJ 
rabian  learning.    To  them  the  European fw 
are  principally  indebted  for  what  biowledj 
that  language  they  have  hitherto  beien  aWetfl 
tain.    The  palm  of  giory,  in  this  branch  of  H 
.ture>  is  d^e  to  Qolins,  nvhofe  works  are  «^ 
pirofound  and  elegant ;  fo  perfpicuous  in  mrt 
that  they  may  always  bt  confulted  without  fati 
and  read  withput  languor.    'Erpentns'i  cxtf 
grammar,  ani  didionary,  will  enable  the  ftj 
•to  explain  the  hiftory  of  Tat  nur  by  Ihm  Am 
If  he  has  once  niaftered  that  fnbiinae  wort 
will  ondci-ftand  the  learned  Ara^c  better  i 
moft  of  the  KhaUbs  of  Conftantioc^le  a 
Mecca* 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  ootwrtW 
4ng  all  its  boafted  per^edions,  has  jindouW 
fhared  the  fate  of  other  hving  langu  'g^'jj'" 
gradually  undergone  fuch  confideraWe  aitcratll 
that  the  Arabic  fpoke  and  written  in  the  yf 
Mohammed  may  be  now  rcgartled  as  a  dead  I 
guagc^  i;  is  iadetd  fo  widely  different  fr^J; 
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oodcro  laopiage  of  Arabia,  tbaf  k  is  tAUght  and 
Ddifffifl  the  college  of  Mecca  j aft  at  the  Latia 
i  it  Roaic*         t 

ICT.  IV.  O/the  C)fALOEA!«,  Phofnician,  E- 
THiorrAN  or  AiYSsmiAtty  and  £g¥ftia» 
Lam(^aC£s. 

**  As  there  is  a  yaj  (h-id  dialf  Aical  analog  a- 
loogthefe  Uofuagc8»"  (continuce  our  Itamed  au- 
0r)vrhavt  arranged  them  all  under  one  ft^ion ; 
Kivbat  it  obienred  relating  to  one  of  them  may 
Idtendcd  tothem^alU 

*Tbe  Chaldeans,  or  CbaJiMm,  as  they  are  cat* 
lis  Scriptope,  were  the  defcendants  of  Cbtfed 
\  (bo  of  Kahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham, 
tj  drove  the  Citfhim  or  Arabians  out  of  Ba- 
SBia,  %d  poflTefied  themfelves  of  that  country 
Ittqrearly  period.  As  they  were  the  pofte- 
rof  mboF,  the  defcendant  of  Heber,  they  un* 
jbtdiy  fpoke  the  original  Hi^brcw  tongue,  as 
Jiths  other  branches  of  that  family.  But 
la  ingeoioM  inventive  people,  they  feem 
polilhed  their  language  with  much  caw 
icy. 

only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient 
tic  language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
;  and  thofe  are  to  be  contained  in  a68 
of  which  we  have  loo  in  Daniel,  reaching 
icrle  4th  chap.  ad.  to  chap.  8lh  excluftve  % 
n  67,  in  chap.  4th,  17  vcrfes ;  chap.  5th, 
<^>.  6th  iS^;,  and  in  chap.  7th,  15  :;  in  Jere- 
ch^  loth  there  ia  extant  only  one  verfe» 
thefce  frag.nents,  compared  with  the  He> 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  be* 
that  langtMge  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  e- 
to  that  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialeds 
Greek. 
Wluic?er  might  have  been  the  form  of  the 
ancient  Chaldaic  letters,   it    is    generally 
that  the  beautifisl  fiqiiare  chaiad^evs,  in 
the  Hebrtrw  Scriptures  bcgaft  to  be  written 
the  a^  of  Ezra,  were  current  among  them 
era  prior  to  the  Babyloniih  captivity.    Thofc 
"  charaders  were  probably  the  invention  of 
'  lean  academies,  which  were  eftablifhed 
IS  part*  of  ihat  esten&vc  and  fertile  couo* 

phe  Chaldean  d«clen(rnn8  and  conjugationt 
^  fo  littlt  from  the  Hebrew  moditications, 
I  s  vouM  be  fopcrAuouf)  to  dwell  l^)on  thtm.^ 
^ool  effedual  way  to  acquire  an  idea,  of  the 
Chakhic,  it  to  decompoisnd  the  namea 
iTtdly  of  that  dialed,  which  occur  m  many 

*  of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceed- 
^<»  beaotiful  ftrudure  and  expreiliVe  cner- 
|jj|i  be  readily  comprehended  even  by  the 
"iiterate  dalles  of  our  readers.-  At  the  Cime 

•^  Chaldaic  and  ancient  Syriac  bore  lb  near 
•"^oce  to  each  other,  that  they  havcge- 
fiy  been  daOcd  imder  one  head.'* 
•Dr. Doig  diiplays  his  perfed  knowledge 

*  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages  by  many 
Jjocca  of  iynor>ymes  in  both,  from  which  we 
•jl  ooly  <piote  a  few  lines : 

^Almoft  all  the  Chaideao  proper  names  which 
P^  either  io  (acred  or  propbanc  hiftory  arc 
zr^}l  of  an  Hebrew  original,  or  cognate 
■tt  that  language.     Wc  fluil  fiibjoin  a  few  ex- 
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amples:  Nabonaffar  is  ciriden%  componnded' 
of  Nab9^  and  natMr^  both  Hebrew  words,  figni-r 
fying  to-  prophecy  and  to  keep,  NabopoUtzar  ifr 
made  up  of  Nabo  Pulf  the  fame  with  Bel,  mojt 
Jbighf  and  Jzer,  j^nieJf  ailuding  to  arms.  Belejis 
is  made  up  of  Bel  and  mvk  i^n,  /r<,  Nehtlchad* 
fltzxar,  Belfhazaar,  Beltiihazzar,  Nergliflar,  Ne* 
buzaradan,  Rabrnag,.  Rabfanf^  Nergal-Sbarezer». 
Rabihakeh,  £zarhaddon>.  Merodach,  Evil  Mero- 
dach,  and  numberlefs  others,  are  fo  manifeftly  rr- 
dttcible  to  Hebrew  vocables,  when  decompound* 
ed,  that  the  oriental  Icholap  wilh  roadily  diftin-^ 
guiih  them. 

*<  Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewifr 
lb  nearlv  Hebrew,  that  nothing  out  the  dialedical 
tone  feparateB  them.  Thus  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans 
is  anally  iui^%i^  that  city  being  facred  to  the 
fun ;  Sippora  is  plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zippo^ 
rah;  Cancbemijht  a  city  on  the  fuphratesk  is  evi- 
dently compofed  of  Kir  or  Kar,  a  c'Hyy  and  Cbe^ 
mojbf  a  name  of  the  fun.  In  Ihort  every  Chal- 
dean or  wld  Syrian  word  now  extant,  without  an)r 
difficulty,  bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 

•*'Wc  now  proceed  to  the  confi'leratron  of  the 
Phocn-ician  language,  which  is  known  to  have 
bten  that  of  the  ancient  Canaanites*  That  this  was^ 
one  of  the  original  dialers,  and*  confe^uently  s 
cognate  of  the  Hebnew,  is  univerfaHy  acknow* 
ledged.  Inftead  therefore  of  endeavouring  to 
prove  this  pofition,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to> 
the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bochart,  where  that 
author  has  i»  a  manner  demonftrated  this  pointy 
by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  t>  e  Phoeni*^ 
cian  colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fuppo» 
fition  that  the  dialedl  of  thofc  people  was  clofcly 
conne^ed  with  that  tongvc.  St  Auguftinc,  de 
Citntaie  Deir  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time 
many  of  the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car* 
thage  and  Hippo  (poke  a  dialed  of  the  old  Punic 
which  nearly  refenvbled  the  Hebrew*  Procopius^ 
de  beikt  Ootb.  informs  usv  that  theve  ezifted  in  hit 
days  in  Africa  a  piUar  with  this  inicription  in 
Hebrew,  *•  Wc  flee  from  the  face  of  Jolhua  the 
robber,  the  fon  of  Nun/**  The  names  of  all  the 
ancient  cities  built  by  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
coaft  of  Atrica  are  cafily  reducible  to  a  Hebrew 
onginal.  The  Carthaginiin  names  of  perfons 
mentioned  in  the  frreek  and  I^atin  hiftory,  fuch 
a^  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Aidrobai,  Hannibal,  Han- 
D0»  Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sophonifba,  Gifco^ 
Maherbal,  Adhtrbal,  &c.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew 
extraction. 

•♦  The  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  part  of  their 
religious  worfliip  from  this  people;  of  confe* 
c^uence,  the  names  of  nrvoft  of  their  gods  are  Phoe- 
nician. Almoft  every  one  of  thefc  is  a<^ually  He- 
brew. The  names  of  perfbns  and  places  men- 
tioned in  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  pre* 
fervcd  by  Eufebms,  are  all  of  Hebrew  complexion. 
The  uames  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  fcriptures, 
of  places  which  belonged  to  the  Canaanites  prior 
to  the  invafion  of  the  Ifraelites  muter  Joihua,  are 
as  much  Hebrew  as  thoCe  which  were  afterwards 
Aibftitttted  in  their  ftead. 

"  The  ifland  of  Malta  (anciently  Melita)  wa» 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  ages 
before  the  Moors  took  poifeflion  of  it.  Among 
the  vulgar  ot  that  ifland  n^any  Punic  vocables  ai-e 
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cucrcnt*  to  tbis  day»  all  which  may  be  readily 
traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  many  infcriptiono  on  ftonev  coins,  me- 
dals, Sec.  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  and  as 
certainly  of  Hebrew  extradion." 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Ethiopians,  our  learned  author 
gives  an  ingenious  difl'crtation,  with  many  quo- 
tations from  Jofephus,  Diodorusthe  Sicilian,  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  &c.  from  which  he  infers,  that 
*.*the  Ethiopians  were  a  colony  of  Cuihitcs  ;  were 
oriiiinally  fovcrcigns  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea,  and 
cmifequtnt!y  fpokc  cither  ChaULiicor  a  dialed  of 
that  tongue ;  that  their  colonifta  mu(l  have  ufcd 
the  fame  language ;  that  the  ancient  Ethiopians 
were  a  people  highly  poiifbed,  and  celebrated  in 
the  moft  early  ages  on  account  of  their  virtue  and 
piety;  and  that  the  common  letters  of  that  peo- 
ple were  the  facrt-d  character  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  t  ,..•  Cupbite:  (fee  Se3. 111.^  For  further  infor- 
mation we  refer  our  inquihttvc  readers  to  the 
Very  learned  Job  Ludolf*8  excellent  grammar 
and  didionary  of  the  Abyflinian  or  Geeze  tongue. 
We  (ball  here  only  endeavour  to  gratify  them 
with  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopic 
Abydiniau  tongue:  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Jam<*s  firuce,  Efq ;  that  indefatigable 
and  adventurous  traveller, 

**  The  moft  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia^  (now 
called  Abyssinia)  was  the  Gee%t  which  was 
fyoken  by  the  ancitnt  Cuibite  ihephcrds.  This 
approaches  nearcft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon  a 
revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided 
many  years  in  Amhara,  (fee  Ethiopia,  J  i6i) 
where  the  people  fpokc  a  different  language,  or 
at  leaft  a  very  different  dialccfl  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage. Duriiig  this  interval,  the  Ceext  or  Ian* 
guagc  of  the  Ihepherds,  was  dropt,  and  retained 
only  in  v^ntmg,  and  as  a  dead  language :  the  fa- 
cred  Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  fi-om  going  into  diftifc.  This  tongue\iR  exceed- 
ingly harih  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe 
two  letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put 
that  nearly  rcfembles  ftammering.  Confidering 
the  fmaU  extent  of  fea  that  divides  this  country 
from  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  ^a% 
great  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  underftand  any  o- 
tlier  of  the  oriental  languages^  and  as  the  root» 
of  many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found  here, 
It  feems  to  be  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  ail  thofe  who 
wi:h  to  obtain  a  critical  (kill  in  that  language. 

"*The  Ethiopic  alphabet  confifts  of  a6  ietters, 
each  of  w|iich,  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  va- 
ries its  (bund  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  .thofe  a 6 
f'jrm  as  it  were  6%  dii^ind  letters^  At  firft  they 
had. but  15  of  thefe  orijjinal  letters,  the  Latin  P 
being  wanting ;  fo  thit  they  were  obliged  to  fub- 
(litute  another  letter  in  its  placd.  PauiiUt  for  ex- 
rxampic^  they  call  Ttv^/uj,  jiuitu,  ox Pattlm:  Pet* 
rojy  they  pronpunce  Ketroj.  At  la(t  they  fubfti* 
tutedT,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of  their  alpha- 
bet ;  giving  it  the  force  of  P,  though  it  was  really 
a  repetition  of  a  clnradler  rather  than  the  inven- 
vention  of  a  new  one.  Befuics  thefe,  there  are  ao 
others  of  the  nature  of  dipthongs. 

"  The  Amharic,  during  the  long  banilbment 
of  thti  royal  family  in  Sboa,  became  the  language 
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of  the  court,  and  7  new  chancers  were  addtd  t( 
anfwtr  the  pronunciation  of  thii  new  bngu^^r 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  otN 
language  than  Geez.  There  is  an  okl  law  inti 
country,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  whocvt 
(lull  attempt  to  tranflite  the  Holy  Scripture  in 
Amharic  or  any  other  language,  his  thro;»t  (hj 
be  cut  after  the  njanner  in  which  they  kiillhtt 
his  family  fold  to  (lavery,  and  their  houfeuaK 
to  the  ground. 

••  The  mo(\  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  jfi 
raim^  of  confequence  the  inhabilantB  ft'll  ol 
Alefri.     It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftoiian,  d 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  defcerdants  of  Miia 
the  id  fon  of  Ham.  M?zraim  had  ftveral  fonw 
(ettled  itt  that   country.     The  language  i 
Mi/raim  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fifter  (ti 
of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  ChaWtti 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  their  lanpa^ 
ligion,  law:^,  and  inflitutions,  have  bctn  (0 
ed  and  confounde*!,  both  ^y  their  owa  hifti 
jmd  thofe  of  other  countries,  that  one  ii 
able  to  determine  what  to  believe  or  what 
jc^."     But  we  afe  affured  by  the  facred  nl 
that  Egypt  was  a  populous,  rich,  and  Qoori 
kingdom,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Abrabaau 
the  Delta,  or  Lo<wer  Egypt^  been  a  pool  of  * 
hig  water,  (as  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Str^ 
pretend,)  at  any  time  after  the  general  dc 
could  not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  eoHt 
and  (locked  with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  tbi 
of  Abraham.  * 

••  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofiiit^ 
the  Eeyptians  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopian! 
this  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  fitnilai 
features,  cuftoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonie 
between  the  two  nations.  That  there  w« 
ftant  intercourfe  of  good  oflkes  between  the 
branches  of  the  Hamitts,  cannot  be  quefti 

**  We  have  already  hinted  our  optnioa 
nature  of  the  Egypt iati  language;  bi!t 
Egypt  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
tive  land  of  hieroglyphics,  and  becatife  ff 
of  opinion  that   hieroglyph  tea  I  charadert 
prior  to  alphabetical,  we  (hall  hazard  a  k" 
jt^ures  with  refpe^  to  that  fpecies  of  w 

*•  The  end  of  fpeech  in  general,  is  to 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
tions  one  to  another  when  prefent;  the 
writing  is  to  perform  the  fame  oflfice  when 
are  at  a  diftance.     Hieroglyphics  are  faid  to 
been  invented  to  fupply  this  defcd.    The 
ancient  languages  were  every  where  full  of  t| 
and  figures  borrowed  from  fenfible  o'  Y^\ 
circumftance  would  naturally  fuggtfl  to  w 


iy  fuggt 
-  fcntimi 
other,  when  abfent,  by  delineations  < 


the  idea  of  conveying  their  fcntiments  \9\ 

;of  coTB 


objects.    Thus,  if  a  favage  affcid  a  loaoj 
friend's  horfe,  he  might  convey  to  him  thcj 
of  that  animal ;  and  fo  of  others.    This ' 
very  loweft  fpecies  of  ideal  commonicaiif 
has  been  ftyled  pi^ure-twriting. 

••  Some  favage  leader,  more  (hgacioiis  I 
vulgar  herd,  would  obferve  that  certan  t 
objc(5t8  Were  fitted,  to  reprcfent  certain  \ 
pall'ions,    and    even    fome    abftraft   ideas. 
this  cafe  a  borm  might  be  the  emblem  oi  p^ 
?kfiXford  of  bravery i  2l  Ikn  (^furyr^fo*  o^'^' 
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i/er^tu  oi  malkfi  kc.    By  and  by  artificial  figns 

ici^'fc  be  cantr.vcJ  to  cxprefi  fuch  ideas  as  could 

k4  rtadily  be  denjitd  by  bodily  objeds.    This 

ni^'ht  be  called  fymholicnl  <witw^.     Such  was  the 

hii^ition  of  the  Chincfe  charadcrs  ;  and  hence, 

hit  [ifxligious  number  of  letters  of  which  the 

rn:kn  Lm^uH^e  of  that  people  isconipofed.  Far- 

hrr  rhrv  cnuld  not  proceed,  noLv.'ithftanding  tieir 

Oii^r-i  inventive  powers ;  and  farther,  we  believe, 

laiUtiai;  ever  did  proceed,  who  had  once  no  o- 

craraden  but  hieroglypliical.    The  Mcxi- 

tid  anived  at  hien^glyphical  writing,  but 

r/w  Ukca  one  ftep  towards  alphabetical.  Tne 

fis  employ  hieroglyphic.ll  fymbola,  but  n*.  ver 

[ii:itd  a  Jiugle  idea  of  alphabetical.     Jn  a 

i\c  think  mat  there  is  not  the  lealt  anali>gy 

xa  th;/e  two  fpec»c3  to  coudud  from  the 

10  the  other :  we  arc  therefore  of  opinion, 

iicruglyphical  charaders  were  never  the  vul- 

cfcAancla  of  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized 

b  this  point  we  difler  from  many  learned, 

Ea^,  and  ingenious  writiiiii;  fome  of  whom 
tc*ligated  the  intermediate  ft  ages  through 
tiic  fabricators  of  charaders  muft  have 
trum  hieroglyphfcal  to  alphabetical  writing, 
^v  part,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
6etical  writing  was  an  antediluvian  inven- 
i!xl\vc  now  lay  it  d«wn,  that  among  all 
B3t!ons  which  fettled  near  the  cenire  of  ci- 
tioo,  hieroglyphics  were,  comiiaratively,  a 
ni  fibricotion. 

Oricntah  are  extravagantly  devoted  to 
IT  ^nd  fidion.  Plain  unadorned  truth  with 
iii>  no  charms.  Hence  that  extrava^j:ant 
of  fables  and  romance  with  which  all  an- 
|ri»  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  hiftory 
uiftu  and  corrupted.  Kvery  dodrine  of  re- 
erer)'  precept  of  mt)rality,  was  tendered 
ttlcind  in  parables  and  proverbs.  It  waa  a- 
t^.c  ancients  an  univerf.il  opinion,  that  the 
d  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and  the 
Iciences,  were  not  to  be  com  mimical  ed 
vnidimteJ  rabble.  For  this  reafon  every 
cd  was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs. 
STERIES,   ^  J,   4.) 

',  then,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  origin 
yphical  or  picfure-wriiing  among  the  ei- 
«iUon»  of  the  ca/t.  They  employed  that 
of  writing  to  conceal  the  moft  important 
^  their  dodrines.  The  Egyptian  j  riefts 
Pit'ft  celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  deviling 
«^blcnutical  repitfentations  ;  but  other  na- 
&trwifc  emploved  them.  We  leain  from 
[TtTits  of  Berofus,  prelerved  by  Svncelkis 
«.in<^cr  Polyhiftor,  that  the  walls  of  the 
of  Bclus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over 
»tfe  cnriblcmat ica!  paintings.  Thcfe  cha.- 
»wcre  called  ««*•*,  becaufe  they  were  chiefly 
Hffihn  fcprefent  facred  objeds  ;  and  yKv^pium, 
if  lh?;y  v^cfc  originally  carved  or  engraved. 
MJfic  p(.»int3  to  their  original  ufe.  See  IIc- 
■Lii.Diod.  Sic.  1.  ».  Strnbo,  1.  xvri.Plut.  Ins 
C>fin»;  Clem.  Alex.  Eufeb.  Piiep.  Evan^. 
i&'lfi'i  Hieriyglyphica,  i<c.  , 
rw  Epypuans  afcribed  the  invention  of  let- 
!*'>  Thjth,  rt.'uf/j,  or  Tho^h ;  the  Greek 
P**  i^  the  RuiTian  Mercunui,    ij^cL  lli.it- 
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MEs,  Mercury,  and  Thoth.)  ]t!c  was  pro- 
bably fome  enkinent  inventive  genius,  who  fiourifh* 
ed  during  the  firft  ages  oi  the  Egyptian  mouarchv^ 
'and  taught  the  rude  faviges  the  art  of  wriiiij.  ' 

"  According  to  Diodoiits  Sieulus,  the  Egypti- 
ans had  two  kinds  of  letters  ;  the  one  facred,  the 
other  common  :  the  former  the  priefts  taught  th'ifijr 
own  children^  the  latter  all  learned  promircuoufly. 
Clemens  Alex,  mentions  three  diffefent  ft  vies  q^ 
writing  en^ployed  by  the  Egyptians :  i.  t;iJ2olo* 
grafhy^  or  writing  letters  ;  2.  ihe  facred  ch^iridcr^ 
which  the  facred  fcril)e6  employed  j  j?.  the  mcro- 
glyphic  charader,  one  part  of  which  is  exprelied 
by  the  firll  elements,  and  called  Qriohgir^  that  i^^ 
ciijfitaif  and  the  oihcT fytnbolic* 

"  The  moft  faithfulipcchnen,  of  the  vulg.^r  lan- 
guage of  the  Egyptians,  Ls,  we  believe;  ftii!  pre- 
fcrvtd  in  the  Coptic,  which,  however,  is  >b  re- 
plete with  Grecifms,  that  it  moft  be  uifTci^''  n> 
trace  it  out.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  X5rur  vva» 
the  language  of  the  court,  and  confequentiy  muft 
have  diftbled  itfelfover  all  the  country;  Jlencc^ 
we  believe,  two  thirds  of  the  Cof>tic  are^Crcelc 
words,  divcrjihed  .by  their  terminations^  declen-' 
fions,  and  conjugations  only.  "  See  Chriftiaa 
Scholtz's  Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, coiTeded  and  publiflicd  by  Godtrcd 
Woide,  Oxford,  1788. 

"  The  Egyptians  and  PhGcnicians  muft  have 
fpoken  the  fame  language,  one  of  the  fifter  din^ 
Icds  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  Culhite, 
6cc. — This  is  not  a  mere  conjedme ;  jt  may  hti 
proved  by  many  examples."  It  is  true,  that  wl.cii 
Jofeph's  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  they  tould 
not  imdcrftand  the  Egyptian  idiom  whkrh  he  fpoke; 
nor  would  he,  had  he  been  adually  an  Egypiian, 
have  underftood  them  without  an  interpreter. 
But  by  tills  time  the  EgypCian  had  deviated  con-' 
fulerably  from  the  original  language  of  mankind. 
The  Erfe,  fpoken  in  the  Ilighlanus  oi  Scotland/ 
and  the  Irifli,  are  known  to  be  both  branches  ot* 
the'old  Celtic;  yet  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an 
Irifhman  can  hardly  undcrftand  each  othcri  Tlu: 
Hebrew  dialed  had  been  in  a  iruinntr  itationary^ 
from  the  migration  of  Abraham  to  that  period  j 
whereas  the  Egyptian,  being  fpoken  by  a'powei- 
ful,  civilized,  and  hichlj  cultivated  people,  mult 
have  received  many  inipruvemciit?,  in.t'^o  centu- 
/ies. 

"Cadmus  was  originally  an  Egyptian;  that 
leader  brought  a  newietof  letters  into  Greece^ 
Thcfe  are  generally  deemed  t<)  be  Phociiici.'.n/ 
'They  were  ne;:rly  the  fame  wiih  the  incrent  P.*- 
lafgic.  Danai:s,  Pcr^Lii",  Ltlex,  <xc.  were  of  K- 
gyptian  e:;tradion  :  they  too  adopted  the  Cad- 
mean  cliaradcrs,  without  fubfiitnting  w:  of  ihcir 
own.  The  Jonim,  or  luviAirs,  eirjv.rated  hum 
Gaza,  a  colo!i>  of  Ecrypiians,  and  their  letler.saitj 
known  to  have  dli^vrtd  very  little  fiom  tJiofe  ox 
Cadmus  and  the  PeUfgi.  I'he  conchnion,  tkere- 
tbre,  is,  that  the  vulgar  Egypuaa  ItUcrs  were  tliu 
fame  with  the  Phd^nieian. 

"  We  arc  fenlibic  that  tiiere  ars  found  upon  T" 
pypthm  monuments  chara(iters  altogether  di.^terei.t 
from  tlv.-fc  we  have  h^cn  defcribing.  The  Fth"- 
plans,  the  Chaldcaio,  the  Pcitiais,  the  Grer!..>f 
the  Romans,  the  Sar.uer.s,  ha\c,  at  ditiereut  tijin  ^ 
b<:cc  fw^vcici^ns  ^i  ti-.at  uiil»appy  cuuutry.  Ptr* 
C  c  c  '  *        hap*' 
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haps  ()rh<T  nations,  whofc  menjory  k  now  l>uni:d 
in  (>l)livi  >ii,  may  hfi^c  eroded  monumtuts,  ind 
Covtrrtd  them  with  inforiptionscjmpoll: Jut  words 
taken  tVor.i  ditfercrt  lin^na^rc^." 

The  learned  Dr  nt.\t  proceeds  "  to  fliow>  that 
molt  part  of  the  names  of  perfons  and  places,  vxc. 
which  have  he^-n  conveyed  ilovvn  to  us,  may,  in 
general,  be  reduced  to  a  ILbrew,  Phoeniciaii,  S)' 
rian,  or  Chaldean  ori^:ina'."  This  he  does  in  z 
manner  which  mull  be  highly  intcrefling  to  I  hole 
who  are  acqu.iinted  with  the  oriental  bwjzt'-r.u'cs  ; 
but  which,  tb  the  maiority  of  tnglilh  rca.leis, 
would  atford  neither  inllruction  norenteiiai'M  cnt, 
But  from  this  fpecimen  Dr  Doig  fcems  ele.iriy  to 
prove, that  the  Egyptian  lansjua^^e  in  the  mor:  early 
ajjes  Mas  onf!  oitiirte  dLdeOtr.,  into  whiclv  ll.at  of 
the  defccndants  oftht  puUdUuvinn  patriarchs  was 
divided,  a  h  w  centuries  after  the  dclujre/*  Our 
learned  r^raaers  may  confnit  Uochan's  Ch£.f?iiur/, 
Wa!ion\s  P/ohg.  C>ebclin*s  Mcndd  Prim,  Jamc- 
fun's  Spcili'^ay  &c. 

Se«t.  V.    O/*/^  Persian  LAiiGUAGE. 

•*  TwE  Persian  languajje  (fays  Dr  Doijj,)  is 
divided  into  the  ancient  and  modem  ;  the  fornK-r 
of  which  is  at  thi»  ilay  very  imperfectly  ktvmn, 
the  latter  is  at  prcfent  one  of  tl;e  irio/l  exprcllive, 
and  at  the  fame  time  un^?  of  the  mofl  highly  po- 
Kfned,  in  th^  world. 

**  When  Mohammed  was  Sorn,  and  AnuShT- 
rava'n",  whom  he  calls  the  juji  Vn^,  fat  on  the 
throne  of  Perha,  two  languai^es  were  penernlly 
prevalent  irr  that  empire.  The  one  who  called 
Deri,  and  was  thetriale^fi'o*  tli«  eouit,  beiii^  only  a 
refined  ami  elegant  branch  of  the  Z'^,;^;  and  tiat 
of  the  learned,  in  which  m-.^fl  tooks  were  coni- 
pofed,  ar.d  which  had  the  name  (;f  Pablaii,  either 
from  the  heroer.  who  Ipaiie  it  hi  former  times,  or 
from  Pu/jluy  a  tracl  of  land  which  included  Ibme 
coJiiiderablc  c'tif  s  of //w«.  Belults  tfiefc  a  very 
ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefts  and  philofophers,  called  the  language  of 
the  ZEND,  bcc-iuli:  a  hook  on  religious  and  mo- 
ral duties  whic*i.they  held  facrcd,  and  which  bore 
that  name,  had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pa- 
z^;d  or  comment  on  that  \<'ork  was  compofcd  in 
Pahlavi^  as  a  more  popular  dialed.  The  letters 
of  this  book  wtre  called  v^mti  and  the  language 

'*•  The  Zekd  and  the  old  Pa/j'aTiare  now  almoft 
cxtinv^  in  Irany  and  very  few  even  of  the  Guebres 
can  read  it ;  while  the  Pa*Ji\  remaining  almoft  pure 
in  Shabtmmehy  ha«,  by  the  intermixture  of  /Arabic 
words,  and  many  imperceptible  changes,  new 
become  a  new  language  exquifitcly  poliilied  by  a 
fcries  of  tine  writers  both  in  profe  and  v<;rie. 

"  The  very  learned  Sir  William  Joi.es  is  confident 
that  the  Parfs  abounds  with  words-  from  th<Shan^ 
fcrit,  with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  may  be 
obfcrved  in  the  numerous  dialcds  t)f  India  ;  that 
very  many  Perfun  imperatives  are  the  roots  of 
Sbanfcrit  verbs ;.  and  that  even  the  mo<His  and 
tenfcs  of  the  Perfian  verb  fubllan'ive,  which  ia  the 
model  of  all  the  reft,  are  deduciblc  Irom  the  Shan- 
fcrit  by  an  eafy  and  clear  anrJogy.  From  this  he 
infers  that  th<*  Parfi,  like  the  various  idiom  dia- 
le<5ls,  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Bramins. 
This  conclufioHy  however,  is  doubted  by  Dr  Doig. 
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"  The  Pa/.end,  accoidin^j  to  Sir  William,  wi'a 
diaicct  ot  the  ChaldHiC  ;'*  and  of  thia  h?  ahroiM 
various  etymological  proofs,  which  vc  nctdnct 
tjuote,  but  from  A/hich  **  it  pininly  ;ippur,  if, 
thit  Pahhivi  was  the  anci.nt  langu:igc  of  Pof-a; 
and,  id,  that  the  ancient  Perfian  was  a  tTcn.vt 
chajei't  of  the  C!^aldtaii,  Hebrew,  Arahic,  Phornj. 
ci.iu,  c^c.  M.  Annuttil  has  arnexed  tohislruif 
1. Lti«>n  ox  Zahh'iYjfti  two  vocabularitsinZcndad 
rah!i\i,  which  he  found  in  a  colltdion  of  Raj 
a^c't  or  'Tra:i't:c\iff  Pirces  in  m*Hlem  Rrtian.  lU 
vocabulary  of  the  Pihiavi  confinns  this  opirffl 
concerning  the  Chaldaic  origin  of  thiit  Ung', 
B'Jt  with  rvfjjevit  lo  ihc  Zend,  it  ahoundul 
vart  numl^crs  of  pure  Shr.nlcrit  words,  to  ^ 
degree,  tha,t  6  or  7  words  in  ten  bcltjngcdU 
bnguage. 

*•  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the 
lanpAiages  of  Perfia  were  Cl^^ldaic  and  Shaij 
and  rhat  when  they  hiid  ceaftd  to  be  nma 
the  Pah.lavi  and'  Zend  wer^  deduced  from 
rcfpedively,  and  the  Parfi  eithu  from  the  2 
or  immediately  from  the  diale<5t  of  the  Bnb« 
but  all  had  a  mixiure  of  Tartarian ;  for  ^ 
lex'cographers  alicitr  that  numl>trltfs 
ancient  PerRan  are  taken  from  the  Ciir.i 
Coloniei:  enngraud  from  PtrliaintoCriui'^ 
Emigrants  from  thofe  quarters  muft  luvi 
their  way  into  Scandinavia,  as  numlvrlcfs 
W(»rvls  are  ftill  current  in  thofe  reg  ens. 

"  .With  refped  to  the  Zend,  it  nuVht 
a  dulcd  of  the  Sharlcrit,  and  was  ptobaWy 
crtd  language.. If  Zi)ROA^tms,  or  Zariti 
a.s  the  oiienials  call  him,  travelled  into  I 
and  wafi  initiated  in  the  myf^cjies  of  the  i%\ 
religion,  he  might  be  inftrutited  in  ihc  Cicra 
Icct  of  that  people  by  the  priefts.  When  " 
turned  into  Perfta,  and  became  the  apofRc 
new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  vok 
his  laws  in  the  facred  lanj^uage.  This  li 
then  berime  that  of  the  Jligi,  who  core 
fiom  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priefts  did  in 
aid  'he  Brahmans  in  Hindoftan. 

'*  To  coiToboratc  the  cognation  betvre 
Chaldean  and  Pahlavi  languages,  we  thall 
a  few  arj^umcnts  from  the  MoCiic  hillory, 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Tcftaimnt. 

*•  Elam  IV  always  allowed  to  have  beeni 
genitor  of  the  Perfians.  This  patriarch  w« 
fon  of  Shem  the  fon  of  Noah  ;  and  his  poft 
fettled  near  the  dcfcendants  of  Alhur,  ArpU 
Lu  U  and  Aram,  the  other  fous  of  S'utti^' 
country  wlicie  they  fettled  was  dcnomiiufd 
LYMAi*?  as  late  as  the  beginniuv-  of  the  Qin 
era.  This  name  was  ret.niird  till  the  S«^ 
c(»nqnered  that  country.  The  Elamile»(«'] 
aiis  4>oke  a  diaie(5t  of  the  pnmary  l?npuagf>1 
we  hive  proved  to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

*•  When  the  four  eaftern  monarchs  invaAl 
five  cities  of  the  plain  in  Canaan,  (Ceo* 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  EUm,  was  at  ih^ 
of  the  confederacy.  Amraphel  king  of  S> 
that  h  Babylon  or  Ghaidea,  A-rioch  king  of 
far,  and  Tidal,  king  of  fome  fcattered  naMJ 
'  the  neighbourhocKl,  were  his  allies.  Th'S  paf 
dcmonftraten,  that  Eiam,  Shinar,  and  £^^*5 
contiguous,  and  were  engaged  in  the  (anica 
Whcrevtr  this  country  »  mtiitioacd  in  Scnp 
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pnor  to  the  en  of  Danit?  aud  Ezra,  it  is  always 
B'lccr  the  name  of  Elam. 

**  The  Sjylhiins,  whom  the  old  Pcrfnus  cnlled 

Iji«i, Sai  At «nJ  whom  the  moderns  call  Tl'RAn, 

c/:cr.  over-ran  Tcrfia  at  a  very  e  iriy  period.     The 

ci^jitcqurncc  w.it,  hr  inlufion  of  Styth-iai)  or  T.ir- 

t^ru.ii^r.ns  with  which  that  l.i.\i;u.t^e  ^a^  tiriy 

uprr^n<fte«!.    This  probably  occiiivJiicd  the  firll 

■  dtttation  from  the  ong'nal  lUiuUrd.     The  coi>- 

jjutlhof  A!cxar.cicr,  and  the  dominion  of  his  ftic- 

^  i\^ii  rnull,  cne  v\  juld  ijnAj;«"r,  introiiucif  an 

inn  of  Orctk.  woids.     That  ev*  1,  how- 

r,  fccms  to  have  afftCtcd  thr  ianj;i'.arc  ii)  no 

dcgiec,  at  kalV  very  few  Greciau  t.rms  oc- 

m  liic  moficiTi  IVifiaji. 

'•Thte.rpiie  of  the  pAifxHiAKS  produced  a 

importiir.t  aUtrration  upon  the  a..cient  Pcr- 

Thcy  ivere  a  demi  Scylhiau  tril»e  ;  a/:d,  as 

kyfouquercd  the  IVrCins,  retained  the  domi- 

ttiritvtral  centuries,  and  incorpi  r  ilcd  with 

lutivts  their  1  tHgu  ^ge  niuft  have  ^:vcn  a  deep 

^urc  to  the  original  d'aitiit   of  tl  e  Pcrfi.ms. 

Wiliiam  Joneb  has  ohfcrvcci,  tlial  the  letters 

f  infcripiions  at  IJIu^br^oj  Per fcpoiis,  bear 

rdVinbUiice  to  the  old  Rumc  le  .t.rs  of  the 

liravLiiis.     Thofc*    iiifcriptione   v/e   take   to 

bcjn  Pirthian.     Tl'^  Pcrfians,  it  is  true  did 

c  m»)rc  recover  the  empire ;  aiid  under  ti.em 

fhc  reign  of  the  Deri  and  P.nfi  tongues^ 

ibtnifr  conbfting  of  the  old  Periian  and  Par- 

Lighly  pohftied;  the  latter  of  the  fame  Ian- 

ffri  iQ  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drefa.    Jn 

Aluation  the  PerGan  lanjiu  ii;c  remained  till 

ftvafionbf  the  Saracens  in  6^,6;  when  thcfe 

hnans  overran  that  fine  country;  dcmoliHied 

monument  of  antiquity,  retrrds,  temples, 

icei;  malTacicd  or  cxpehcd  t'le  miuifters  of 

ili^Lin  idolatry;  and  introduo-d  a  language, 

BJQ  Dot  entirely  .new,   yet  widely  dilfering 

6  the  old.  ^ 

^  tnodcm  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Per- 
Wmes  wonderfully  diftortcd  from  that  form 
^  which  thecy  appear  in  the  Scripture,  in 
^MegaAhencs,and  the  other  Creek  authors. 
"^  thi»  it  has  been  mfeired,  that  not  only  the 
*,  but  even  the  J.-ws,  have  changed  and  me- 
jfphofed  then.,  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
'  dofihcH-own  language.  As  to  the  Gretks, 
intivv  it  was  tiieir  pratftice,  but  the  Hebrews, 
kc  no  donbt,  wrote  and  primounced  the 
'  of  the  Peril ^n  monarcbs  ;j.d  governors 
y  in  the  fame  manner  with  tUe  native  Per- 
■^  It  is  rr^aniteft,  beyond  contradi<51ion,  that 
"cither  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phccnician 
of  perfons  and  places,  who^ii  they  had  oc- 
*T  to  mention  tbcm,  nor  t^of^  of  the  Egypti- 
*"Cn  they  occurred  in  their  writings.  The 
^^mian  and  Chaldaic  name-^,  which  arc  mcn- 
<iiD  the  Oid  Tcftament,  vary  nothing  from 
ChaM'  an  original.  In  Kera,  Nehcmlah,  and 
U  wc  find  the  Pcrfian  names  faithfully  prc- 
J  tbr(HJghout. 

The  fact  is  this :  Our  modern  admirers  of 
Perfichavc  borrowed  their  nameti  of  the  an- 
'^  ^iogi  and  here>c8  of  that  country,  from  ro- 
^cciand  fabulous  legends  of  mo<iern  date  and 
'twriuon.  The  archives  of  P^Mfia  were  de- 
-7cdbyihc  Saracei.a :  tiolhir.g  of  importance 
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was  written  in  that  country  tUJ  two  centuries  af- 
tr*r  the  era  ot  Mohimmed.  What  fuccceded  was 
rt.l  tidion  and  romance.  Upon  this  fabulous 
foundation,  the  learned  Mr  Richardfon  has  erec- 
ted a  vciy  romantic  fabric,  which  he  thmks  luffi- 
rient  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  mafl  aul^  tn- 
1)C  Grecian  hiP.cvnaijs  of  that  empire;  tho*  the 
faljles,  on  whicii  he  foiMj.tSj  were  not  written  tid 
near  loco  y  ars  after  the  prcteiubni  events  had 
happened,  and  loct  after  all  the  Peifian  records 
had  been  dcAioyed  by  the  Saracens. 

**  After  the  decifive  viJ^^lory  obtained  ov4:r  the 
Pvrlianii  at  KacklTa,  their  ancient  government  was 
overturned,  their  rejigioa  piofcrihcd,  their  laws 
trampled  under  foot,  and  their  civjl  tr/nfatflions 
dillurbed  I'/  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  lu- 
nar for  the  folar  kalcndar;  while  their  laneuage 
became  aimoft  ovevwhe'lmed  by  an  imindation  of 
Arabic  words;  which  from  that  period,  rcitgioR, 
authority,  and  fafliion  incorporated  with  their 
idiom. 

*•  From  the  .7th  till  the  loth  century,  the  Perfiaa 
tong,ue,  now  inipvegMated  with  Arabic  words,  ap- 
pears to  h  ive  been  negleded.  Bagdad,  built  by 
Abnanfor,  became  foon  after  the  year  761  the 
chief  refidence  of  the  khalit's  and  the  general  re- 
fjit  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious  from  every 
ijuajtcr  of  the  empire.  At  length  theacctfiion  of 
the  Buyah  princes  to  the  Pcrfian  throne  marked 
in  the  loth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  revival 
of  Perfian  learning.  About  977  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia  was  filled  by  thif  gre.it  Azaduddawla;  who 
fiift  airumed  the  title  of  S  titan.  He  was  bnrn  in 
Ilpahan,  and  had  a  ftrong  attachment  to  his  na- 
tive kingdom.  His  court  was  t':e  Itandard  of 
tafte  and  the  refidence  of  genius.  The  native 
dialedt  of  the  Pnnce  became  fojn  the  general  lan- 
guage of  compofition  in  almoft  every  branch  of 
polite  learning.  From  the  crid  of  the  loth  till  the 
15th  century  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  period  of  Perfian  literature.  The  epic 
poet  F1RDAUSI5  in  bib  romantic  hiftory  of  the  Per- 
fian kings  and  heroe.*^,  difpiaysan  ipaaginatlon  and 
f  noothnefs  of  numbers  hardiy  inferior  to  Homer. 
The  whole  fanciful  range  of  Perfian  enchantment 
he  has  uitcrwoven  in  his  poems,  which  abound 
with  the  nobleft  efi^orts  of  geniun.  Tliis  bard  has 
ftamped  a  dignity  on  the  fictions  of  the  ead,  equal 
to  that  which  kiomer  his  given  to  the  mylholoi'y 
of  ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  be  confi- 
dered as  the  moft  refined  dialed  of  the  anciettt 
Perfian.  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  preface  to 
the  didionary  called  Farhanj^  Jfhafii^uir'h  fays 
that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  tbc 
languages  of  heaTcn. 

"  For  near  300  years  the  literary  fire  of  tlie 
Perfians  feems  to  have  been  aim ort  c\tingu»flied. 
In  tafte,  the  orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
the  Inft  writers  of  modern  Europe;  but  in  inven- 
tion and  fublimity,  they  arc  equalled  by  none. 
The  Perfians  affed  a  rhetorical  luxuriance,  which 
to  a  European  we.its  the  air  of  unneceliary  redun- 
dance. Ainongft  the  oriental  hiftonans,  philofo- 
phers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets,  mairy  will  l^e  found 
who  wquld  do  honour  to  any  age  or  people ; 
whilft  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  fables 
(land  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not 
powcr«>to  jeach.  The  prefent  language  of  Per- 
C  c  c  a  lia 
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fia  is  partly  Arabic  and  partly  Pcrfian,  though  the 
Jarter  general  My  has  the  afctmUnt.  The  formef 
is  nftvcnih,  inipetuou-i,  and  mafculine;  the  latter 
is  flowing,  {oil,  and  luxuriant.  Their  Itttcrt.  are 
<hc  Arabic  with  little  vaiiation:  their  alphabet 
Confifts  of  32  letterb,  which,  like  the  Arabic,  are 
read  from  right  to  left.  The  letters  are  dividtd 
into  Voivjjls  and  confonants.  The  Arabic  charac- 
ters arc  written  in  a  variety  of  different  handft. 
.  •'Thtrejs  agreat  refemblance  between  the  Per- 
fian  and  Eugtifll  langqages  in  the  fimplicity  of 
ifheir  forni  and  conftrii<^tiur» ;  having  no  difference 
^f  terminations  to  miik  the  gender  cither  in  fnb- 
/fantives  or  adje(flives;  ail  inanimate  things  arc 
tieutcr;  \nd  animals  of  different  fcxes  have  tithcr 
different  names,  or  are  diftinguifhc  d  by  the  worh, 
Hi''  male,  and  maHe  female.  St^metimes  indted  a 
word  is  made  feminine  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabian:-,  by  having\  added  to  it.  The  Pcrfian 
ftlbftantiyes  have  but  one  yanation  of  cafe,  which 
js  formed  by  ad«1i8)i  a  fyllablc  to  the  nominative 
5n  both  numbers ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the  dative, 
but  generally  to  the  accufativt-  cafe,  in  other  lan- 
(ruagefc.  The  other  cafr-s  are  txprefled  foj-  the 
jnoll  part  by  particle**  placed  before  the  nomifia- 
tive.  The  Perfians  have  two  number**,  fingiiiar 
and  plural;  the  latter  's  formed  by  adding  a  fyl- 
l.ible  to  the  former.  The  Ptriian  adjeftives  ad- 
init  of  po  variation  in  the  degrees  of  comparifcn. 
The  cornparativp  is  formed  by  adding  ur  and  the 
fuperlative  by  adding  trin  to  t'e  pofitive. 

**  The  PerGans  have  aiftiyc  and  ncu  er  verbs, 
Wt  many  of  their  verbs  have  bi)lh  an  a^lve  and 
f)euter  fenfe,  dtterjfnined  only  by  the  conflru^ion. 
Thofe  verbs  have  prop*  rly  but  one  conjugation, 
and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe ;  the  imperative, 
(he  aoHlt,  and  the  preterite;  all  the  other  tenfes 
lieing  formed  by  particles  or  atixiliar/  verbs. 
'i'he  pa(T»ve  voice  is  termed  by  adding  the  tenfcs 
of  the  fubftantivc  verb  to  the  participle  pf  the  ac- 
tive. . 

**  |fi  the  ancjeni  language  of  Pcrfia,  there  were 
few  or  no  irregulantic?!  ;  \ht:  in»per  livc,  which 
is  qft'^n  irregular  in  the  modern  PcrRan.  was  an- 
ciently formed  from  the  inHnitjve,  till  the -Arabs 
intniduced  their  harlh  confouant-,  which  obliged 
the  Periiajis  to  change  the  old  termination  of 
fo:ne  v;:ib8,  and  by  degrees  the  original  intinitiye 
^rew  quite' obsolete ;  yet  Ihev  iOM  retain  the  an- 
Hent  impLratiye,  and  the  aonfts  formed  from  it. 
This  IB  tl»e  oniy  anomalous  pirt  of  the  Fe^fian 
hnpt4a<je  ;  which  nevertheiefs  far  furpalfes  in  liin- 
j3Jicity  all  otljer  languages  ancient  or  modtrn. 
\vith  fcfpe^  to  the  more  minute  and  intricnte 
(jarti;  of  this  language^  as  well  as  its  derivations, 
^'orr^pofjnons,  conftvutftions.  Sec.  we  muft  remit 
c  ur  readers  to  Minifl^ie's  InflittA^iotie:  lAn^tt^e  Tt^r- 
iicj:  cusit  riteii»}eri}h  pa>'nlUlU  {inguantm  Arab,  ft 
')V//.  Sir  Wnil'irn  Jones's  Perfian  C^rdmmarj  Mr 
kichardfon-s  Arabian  ;^nd  perlian  D'dtionary-;  D. 
t^trKr-lotN  HiiU  Orlcnu  Dr  Hyde  de  Rlij:.  irt. 
)*frf.  5cc.  Niimbei  Itfa  events  arc  pveferved  in  the 
y^ntings  of  the  oiientals,  y.hich  vvefc  ntter  htar4 
of  in  puropc;  pnd  niurt  jiave  forever  lain  con- 
cealed tiufri  the  Itnow'fcdge  of  ifs  inh;rt)itants,  had 
jibt  the  P^rPiaii  and  Arabic  torigiiea  been  ftudied 
^nvi  uhderftbotl  by  .the  native-  of  Ihis  quarter  of 
il)r  ijlobe.    Many  qf  thufc  tyciitj  h4Ve  been  tranf- 
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mitted  to  polterity  m  poems  and  legendary  ta^j 
like  the  Runic  fragments  of  the  north,  ihcioijau. 
ces  of  Spain,  or  the  Heroic  ballads  of  ourouu 
country.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  Iww  langua^tai 
has  laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafur?sot 
tal  learning,  a^'d  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Br 
tons  with  indiafi  fcjence,  as  much  a>  the  produo 
of  thefe  regioTis  has  incrcafcd  thcT  wealth  a: 
enervated  the  conftfluiion. 

As  to  poetry,  the  modem  Perfians  borr( 
their  poetical  meafurcs  from  the  Arab*.:  t^ey 
exceedingly  various  and  compticattd ;  t% 
fift  of  19  different  kinds;  but  the  molt  ci>mi 
of  them  are  the  laptthic  or  Trochaic  raca'urc, 
a  metre  that  ch»efly  co'  fi'ts  of  thofe  compoui 
feet  which  the  indents  called  ETM-^ir-ijComp 
of  iambi  ard  fpondee?  alternately.  In  lyiicj 
ry  their  veifes  generally  eonfitt  of  12  ur  i4' 
lables:  they  fometimes,  but  feldom,  confi»*.  of 
Some  of  their  iyric  verfes  cont^iin  13  fyllaWs 
the  moft  common  Perfian  verfc  is  mad*  up  of 
and  in  this  mcafure  arc  written  ail  their  p 
poems,  Ayhethcr  upon  heroic  or  moral  fabjc; 
as  the  works  of  Firdaufi  and  Jami,  the  fl^M 
Sadi,  and  the  Mcfnavi  of  Gcialcddin.  Tins 
of  verfe  anfwers  to  our  common  heroic  rbj 
which  WHS  brought  to  fv/  high  a  degret  of  p« 
tion  by  Pope.  The  IliiJy  of  the  Perfun 
is  fo  much  thc^  more  necclfary,  att  there 
books  or  even  letters  written  in  that  lanf 
which  ^re  not  mterfperfed  with  fragiiii 
poetry.  As  to  their  profody,  nothimj 
more  eafy  and  limple. 

Sect.  VI.  Ofthe^  Shanscrit  W  Bemgii 
Languages. 

f*THESHANSCRijCf.iysourauthor,)thi)Ogl 
of  the  moft  anciei»t  languages  in  the  worittj 
little  known  even  in  Alia,  ^i\\  ab(?ui  tbenii<i' 
the  lolh  ctjntury.  Since  that  period,  bvt! 
defattgable  iu'/'ufVry  of  the  ingenious  St 
LiAM  Jones  and  the  other  worthy  meinbt 
that  fociely  of  which  be  wa*  foun  ter  and  ) 
dent,  that  noble  and  anctent  langu-i  c  ' 
length  been  brought  to  hgh?  ;  ad  from  it 
treifurts  of  or'ent.d  knowledge  will  becumi 
catted  both  t(» Europe  and  Afia  ;  knowedge^ 
without  the  exertions  of  that  eftabiiJhmcnt, 
have  lain  concealed  from  the  r^^fearches  of 
kind  to  the  eutl  of  the  world. 

•'  The  Shanfcrit  language  has  for  many  «« 
ries  lain  concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  boKiiu* 
liindoftan.  It  is  by  them  dtremed  facred,  ioA 
of  confecjuence  confined  foleiy  to  the  oflicei^ufl 
ligiori.  its  name  imports  tbc hftgua^f  c/pcrfiSi 
U  appears  to  h  tv*;  been  once  current  over  fli 
of  the  oriental  world.  Traces  of  its  onginali 
tent  may  be  difcovered  in  almoft  every  diftna 
Alia.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  it  »ia»e 
ten  found  the  ftmilitudt  of  Shanfcrit  woroS 
fhofe  of  Pvrfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  U 
and  Greek;  and  that  liqt  iii^^echnical  and  m^ 
J)horicai  terths,  but  in  the  ground-Work  of  I 
guagc,  in  monofyhablesi  the  names  of  rumk 
arid  arjpellations  of  Inch  things  as  would  be  fi 
difcriiViinated  ttn  the  dawn  of  civilrtatipo.. 

"  The  ancient  coins  of  many  different  and  <i 
tant  kibgdoms  of  AGa  ire  ft^mptd  Wrtb  Sharic 
■  •  -  -    w       -    -    -■•■-'■••    .  ^irav-tt 
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hir;ctrr5,  snd  moftly  contaia  allufions  to  the  old 
hd:iicr.t  mythology.  But  though  numbtrlefs 
ii:icr?an'J  revolutions  have  convulfcd  Hindoftan, 
lu  pxft  of  it  wmch  lies  l>ctwe''n  the  Indus  and 
u  Gjd^ci  ftilKpieiVrvcs  that  Imguagc  inviolate. 
hr  ru  ."J.4rncj.t4i  part  of  the  Shnufcrit  language 
tliv»drd  intu  three  ciafles  :  Dbaat,  or  roots  of 
cfOi;  Sbuid,  or  original  nouns;  and  Evya^  or 
irticlr^  I'hc  ultur  are  cvtr  indeclinable,  but 
k*uf lis  comprehended  in  the  two  former  ciaf- 
nourt  be  prepared  by  certain  addiiionii  and  in- 
kjiujjio  ht  tficm  for  compofuion.  Not  a  fyl- 
l^.aji  a  r^er,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by 
^nm;  uol  the  moft  triHin;^  variation  of  the 
|Jf:,  tn  itie  minutelt  fnbdivilion  of  declenlion  or 
IB  ajali'jn,  can  be  cftiited  without  the  applica- 
U)  li  lcvtr.il  rules.  The  number  of  the  radical 
ItkiiHTni.ury  paiLs  is  about  700;  and  tv>  thele,  a 
jrf  p<n!ifut  ftock  of  verbal  nouns  owes  its  origin. 
*Tfh:  Siia-ifcnt  language  is  very  copious  and 
pKUi.  Thef.rft  ot  thrfe  quahiies  arifcH  in  a 
mcafure  fiom  the  vaft  number  of  compound 
with  which  it  is  almoft  overftockcd.  •*  The 
mi^fays  Sir  WiUi.im  Jones,)  like  the  Greek, 
and  German,  deiigiuh  in  compounds ;  but 
much  higher  degree,  and  indeed  to  fuch  ex- 
i^thit  1  couid  produce  word^^  or  more  than  20 
pAti't  not  formed  ludicroufly  like  that  by 
jkbtbc  buffoon  in  Ariftoph mts  deft:ribe3  a  f^aft, 
wiih  pcjfert  fcrloufnei's,  on  the  mofl  folemn 
IS,  and  in  the  molt  elegant  works."  But 
VIC  of  ith  bcft  authors  is  wondeiuijly  concife. 
rrgmxri^v  of  its  etymoiogy  it  far  excctds 
Grctk  and  »  able  ;  and,  like  them,  has  a  pn)- 
imr.bcr  of  derivatives  from  each  primary 
The  grammatical  rules  alf  >  are  numerous 
ftcult,  though  there  are  not  many  anomalies, 
arc  7  decl^nlions  of  nouns,  aii  ufed  in  the 
lU^,  dual,  and  plural  number^*,  and" all  difl'er- 
iTfomid,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a 

fuit,  w»th  a  jong  or  a  (hort  vowel ;  and  as 
aie  of  different  gender?,  not  a  nominative 
tciu  be  formed  to  any  oncof  thrfc  nonns  with- 
t  the  applicauoii  ot  at  Icaft  yo^r  rw/*'/,  which 
(Lkcivd'e  with  each  particu.ir  diOerencc  of 
f»mis  IS  abt)ve  flatcd :  :ui  I  to  this,  that  eve- 
■Ord  Id  the  language  may  be  uled  throuf h  ail 
■  jdccicnlioujj,  which  is  a  fali  proof  of  the  dif- 
*'W  0'  tlic  idn>m;"  -and  confcquently,  (we 
*^y  4'IJ}  uf  the  intperfMioa  of  li,u  very  pcftS 

"IncShanfcrii  alphabet  contai.isjo  letters  ;  and 
ttt  on:  r>oaft  of  the  iTamius,  that  ii  exceeds  all 
^^  ii/iaheLs  in  this  rcfpcCr :  but  as  of  their  34 
►^^mu,  near  half  carry  conbined  founds,  aiid 
■  ^ ' '.heir  voweU  arc  merely  the  cjirefpondent 
Ft'jnaioaa  mar>y  Jlioil,  tin  advantage  fecms 
^  •  'Uk  more  than  f mciful.  The  Shanfcrit 
M  ' .  '  >m:>rchends  a  very  ^Tiat  variety  of  differ- 
«f  -ro/of  8,  IT,  II  or  19  fylUMes.  The  Shan- 
.0  IS  iinprv'gnated  with  Pcrlian,  ChaU 


i:. 

ri- 
ft .^ 


Greek,  and  even  Latin  idioms. 
Jf<    ^  A  prefumoticm  that  it  was  one  of 

'>;»:.  .'idah  as  v.nJch  were  gradually  pro- 
s'^ ;i,:  ih-  dcfcendants  of  Noah,  in  pro- 
''  1'  f  .'  •/  pr.uiually  receded  from  the  centre 
r ;'•  •     »    u  d  inn  the  Hindoos  were  a  co- 
/  "I  i;ic  in  ^  i:  j J  r.tu  of  the  patriarch  Shtm, 
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«*  It  appears,  however,  by  almdfl  numberlefs  mo* 
numents  of  antiquity  ftill  cxiftmg,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  a  ditterent  race  of  men  had  obtained 
fettlcments  in  that  country.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled 
a  confiderable  part  of  Hindoftan.  Numberlefs 
traces  of  their  religion  occur  everywhere  in  thofe 
regions.  The  learned  prtGdent  himfclf  is  pofitive, 
that  veftiges  of  thofe  facerciotal  wanderers  are 
found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  and  many 
paru  of  Tartary.  Thole  colon ifts  were  zealous  in 
propagating  their  religious  ceremonies  wherever 
they  rtfided,  and  travelled.  There  is  even  at  this 
day  a  fti  iking  refemblance  between  the  facred  ritcg 
of  the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Sir  William  Jones  hath  juftly  ohftr- 
ved,  that  the  letters  of  Shanfcrit,  ftnpt  of  ali^  ad- 
ventitious  appendages,  are  realiy  the  fquare  ChaU 
daic  chara^ers  We  learn  from  CalTiodorus,  that 
the  facred  tetters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic, 
and  it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  bramins  were 
of  the  fame  complexion. 

•«  That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod penetrated  into  Hindolfan,  is  univeifaiiy  ad- 
mitted. .Ofiris,  their  celebrated  monaich  and 
deity,  according  to  their  mythology,  conduCiled 
an  army  into  that  country  j  tr.ught  the  native:! 
agriculture,  laws,  religion,  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
&c.  Sefoftris,  another  Egyptian  potentate,  likt- 
wife  over-ran  Hmdoftan  with  an  army,  and  taught 
the  natives  many  ufeful  arts  and  fcience*.  When 
the  paftor  kings  conquered  Kgypt,  it  is  probable 
that  numbers  of  the  priefts,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  mercilefs  invaders,  lett  Egypt  and  went  into 
India.  Thefe  were  the  authors  both  of  the  lan- 
guage and  religion  of  the  bramins.  The  Indiana 
cultivated,  improved,  and  diveiliticd  it. 

"  Though  moft  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongne'i 
are  read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic, Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to 
the  whole  continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to 
right,  like  thofe  of  Europe.  The  great  numbtr 
of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of  combination,  ani 
the  difficulty  of  proniwciation,  are  conlklerabie 
impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Blngal  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  in- 
accuracy of  their  chara^ers,  aggravate  thefe  in- 
conveniences. 

"  The  Bengal  alphabet,  ^ike  that  of  the  Shar». 
fcr't,  confills  of  50  tetters,  whofe  form,  order,  and 
found,  may  l>e  learned  from  Mr  Halhed's  gram- 
mar. The  vowels  are  divided  into  long  ami  ihorf , 
the  latter  of  which  are  often  omitted.  Moft  of 
the  oriental  languages  are  conflruded  upon  the 
fame  pnnciple,  with  rcfped  to  the  omilfion  of 
the  ibort  vowel. 

•*  In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  gcnden. 
The  terminations  are  aa  for  the  mafcuhne,  and 
^^•  for  the  feminine.  In  Shanfcrit,  the  names  of 
all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders,  foun- 
ded on  vague  and  incomprehenfible  diftmdions: 
the  fame  U  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

"  Every  Shanfcrit  noun  has  7  cafes,  exclufive  of 
the  vocative;  and  therefore  comprehends  two 
more  than  tven  thofe  of  the  Latin.  The  Bengal 
has  only  5  cafes. 

-••  In  moft  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  fepa- 
ratc  inflexion  for  each  perfonj  that  inflexion  is 

fuf' 
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lufficietit  to  ifcertatrt  the  ptfifonality  ;  but  in  Ben- 
^al  compofitioiis,  though  the  ftrft  and  ftcond  per« 
Ions  occur  very  frequently,  nothing  is  more  rare 
4han  the  ulapc  of  the  pronoun  ot  the  third  ;  and 
names  of  perfuns  are  iuferted  with  a  conttant  and 
ciifguftrng  repelitiofH  to  avoid,  the  application  of 
the  words  hb  and  she.  The  fecond  perfou  ih  »!. 
ways  ranked  before  the  firll,  and  the  third  btfore 
the  fecond.  The  perfonal  pronouns  have  7  cafcSy 
which  arc  varied  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
.  «'  The  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Orcek  and  La- 
tin  verbs,  are  furniihcd  with  a  fet  of  mflcdions 
and  termioations  fo  comprebenhve  2nd  fo  com- 
plete, that  by  their  form  alone  they  can  cxprefs 
i\\\  the  diffeFent  dilliui^tions  both  of  perioRs  and 
<ime.  Three  fcparate  qualities  in  them  are  per- 
l^edly  blended  and  united.  Thus  by  their  root 
they  denote  a  particular  ad,  and  by  their  inflec- 
tion both  point  out  the  time  when  it  takes  place 
^nd  the  number  of  the  agents.  In  Pcrfian,  as  in 
Engiifht  the  verb  admits  but  of  two  forms,  one  for 
the  prefent  tenfe  and  one  for  the  aor»ft  ;  a«id  it  is 
obfervabie,  that  while  the  paft  tenfe  is  provided 
iov  by  a  peculiar  iufledlion,  the  iuture  is  general- 
ly fupplied  by  an  additional  word  conveying  only 
the  idea  of  time,  without  any  otlurr  inlluence  on 
the  a  A  imphed  by  the  principal  verb. 

•'  EVC17  Shanicrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to 
the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek,  ufed  ihrougli  all 
the  tenfes  with  a  reflexive  fcnfe,  and  the  former 
is  even  the  moft  extcnfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufr  and 
office.:  lor  in  Greek  the  reflective  can  only  be  a- 
<lopted  intrairfitiveiy  when  the  a^ion  of  the  verb 
<i.fcends  to  no  extraneous  fubjed;  but  in  Shan- 
icrit, the  Verb  is  both  {Reciprocal  and  trgnGtive  at 
the  fame  time. 

**  Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the  Bengalele,  nor 
the  Uindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anlwer- 
ing  to  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  /  have,  and  confe- 
<quent}y  the  idea  is  always  expTcHed  by  a  ])hrafe 
tynonymous  with  t/i  milu;  and  of  couife  there  is 
vo  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  correfpon- 
tlent  io'I  have  nvriitefh  but  the  ieiife  is  conveyed 
by  another  mode.  The  vei-b  fubftantive.,  in  all 
languages  is  defe^ive  and  irregular,  and  therefore 
the  Shanibrit  cilU  it  ^ /emi-v<:rb.  The  prtfent 
tenfe  of  this  verb,  in  Greek,  Latin^  and  Perfian, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Sharrfcrit.  In  the 
Cengaltfe,  this  verb  ha«  but  A.W9  diftindtions  of 
tmie,  the  prefent  and  tlie  pail^;  the  terminations 
4>f  the  fevtral  perfons  of  which  ferve  as  a  model 
tor  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfcjn  all  other  verbs  rc- 
fpedively. 

•*  Verbs  of  the  Ben|;al  lan^age  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  clafles,  which  are  diftinguiflied  by 
their  penultimate  letter.  The  fimple  and  moft 
common  form  has  an  open  cotifonant  immediately 
preceding  the  final  letter  of  the  inftiiitive.  The 
fecond  is  corapofcd  of  thofe  words  wbofe  final 
letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowel  or  open  con- 
fonant  going  before  it.  The  third  confifts  entire- 
ly of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  wf  tlie  firft  and 
Iccond  conjugations. 

•*  The  Greek  vtrbs  in  fu  ar€  formed  exa^ly 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  con- 
jugations, even  in  the  minuteft  particulars.  In- 
ftances  of  this  are  produced  in  many  verbs,  which 
from  axuot  form  a  litw  verb  by  adding  the  fyl- 
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lablc  mi,  and  doubling  the  firft  confooant.  Tl 
mode  funnflies  another  prtfumpiion  ot  the  Egy 
tian  origin  ot  the  Shanfcrit.  Many  Greeks  irai 
led  into  Egypt  ^  many  Egyptian  colomcs  itui 
in  Greece. 

**  To  form  the  paft  tenfc,  the  Shaiifcrit  appl 
fi  fy liable  augment ;  tlur  future  has  tor  its  ch^r 
(eriftic  a  letter  anagolous  to  that  di  the  Q 
tcnfc  in  the  Greek,  and  it  omits  the  rc<lu?iicai 
of  the  tH-ft  confonaot.    The  rcdeplication  rf^ 
tiriV  confonant  is  not  conftantiy  applitd  to, 
prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shanfcrit  more  than  to 
of  the  Greek.     The  natural  fimptecity  ud 
■gance  of  many  of  the  Afiatic  languages  Aie 
iy  dcbaftd  and  corrupted  by  the  conlmuil 
of  auxiliary  verbs;    and  this  inconvenici 
tfvidcutiy  a1fe<ited  the  Perfian,  the  Htudoti 
the  liengai  idioms. 

"  The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfo 
Bcngalcfe  are  always  ufed  as  fubiiantivc 
In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  as  in  the  Grecl^tl 
forms  of  infimtivcs  and  of  participle*  con^ 
five  of  time ;  there  «re  aifo  other  braacbeij 
verb  that  fcena  to  reft m We  the  gerutids 
pines  of  the  Latin*  All  the  terms  which 
qualify,  to  dift tnguilh,  or  to  aiygment,  titfa 
fiance  or  aSiart,  are  claflcd  by  the  Slwnf  pt 
marians  under  one  head  ;  and  the  word 
expref-^  it  literaliy  iignines  increa-^  or  < 
According  to  their  arrangement,  a  fimptl 
conhfis  of  three  nrtcmbers;  the  ag.ttt^  the 
X\\t/ubjir3  :  which,  in  a  grammatical  ffitfci 
duced  to  two ;  the  noun  and  the  i*erb.  Th 
a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fut  f  words  n 
fy  the  noun  which  imparts  quaidy,  and 
to  our  ^djc^i'ves  or  trpittrtj  «•  Such  as  arc 
to  denote  relation  or  connection,  arc  iutiail 
a  prt^ofitian* 

*'  The  adjedivcs  in  Bengalefe  have  no 
tion  of  gender  or  number^  but  in  Shai>(cii 
v'ords  preferve  the  diflin^ftion  of  gender, 
-Greek  and  L  rfiq,  Prcpofitions  are  fubftil 
.cafes.  The  I,atin  is  lefs  polilbed  than  the 
and  of  confcquence  bea[i*8  a  much  ncarerH 
blance  to  the  Shanfcrit,  both  in  words,  iu6t 
and  terminations. 

*'  I'he  learned  are  now  convinced  that 
of  numerical  figures  was  firft  derived  froo. 
Indeed  the  antiquity  -of  their  application  iL 
country  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  invefti| 
All  the  numerais  in  Shanfcrit  have  diliertntj 
for  the  different  genders,  as  in  Arabic  Th 
a  ftrong  pw-obability  tliat  the  European  ipctll 
computation  was  derived  from  India}  as  it  »< 
the  lame  with  the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  thin 
Jiuropeans  learned  it  from  the  Arabians." 

Sect.  VII.    Of  the  Chinese  Lakguao 

*'  The  Chinefe,  (fays  Dr  Doig,)  accord! 
the  moft  authentic  accounts,  are  a  ^)eoplc  ol 
antiquity.  Their  lituation  was  fuch,  as,  I 
earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  in  a  great  mcaiil 
cured  them  from  hoftilc  invafion.  As  Chini 
large  and  fertile  country,  producing  all  thei 
faries,  conveniencics,  and  even  luxuries  of  li 
inhabitants  were  under  no  neccllity  of  cngJ 
foreign  commerce.  Satisfied  with  tbc 
which  their  own  country  produced,  they  ^| 
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Jirn-rtlrei  entirely  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  con- 
fer: J  .rith  it;  and  Ihdr  frugality,  thoagh  their 
i(}f  jLiii<>«  wds  ;«lmoil  incredible,  rcjidcred  the 
f.i*-:c  ut  their  fc4l  aUuudanily  fuflicicnt.  Ilieir 
pillions  Were  thck  ov\*n  ;  And  as  ihey  borrowed 
whifu;  tVtun  <)ther  peo{>lc,  they  gradually  began 
^^Icfyik.  the  reft  ot  mankind,  and,  like  the  an- 
•  Egyptians,  branded  them  with  the  epithet 

Ticic  people  had  at  an  early  period  mai!c  a- 
pmncitncy  in  the  n\echanfcal  arts.  Their 
in  the  Nbcral  fcierK:es  was  by  no  meajis 
Uon.  la  mathematics,  geometry,  and 
',  thtir  knowledge  was  contemptible; 
hi  ethics,  their  laws  and  cuftoms  prove  their 
to  have  been  truly  luperHcial.  They  N-nlue 
05  very  hij^hly  upon  their  oratorial  talents  ; 

I  Tit  ot  all  lan;;uage3  fpoken  by  any  civilized 
Sf,thcir*sis  the  leaft  improved.**  The  learn- 
k  n."»ic,  who  traces  all  other  languages  from 
7>f  Ad^m,  is  ob'igcd  to  give  up  the  Chinefe. 
IW  la:nguag€  of  the  Chinefe  (lays  he)  was  to- 
*Vrent  from  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  and 
try  ftrong  fignatures  of  an  original  tongue. 
»wxds  are  monofy liable,  and  compofitions 
fcri;-ations  are  altogetlier  unknown.  Their 
I  and  verbs  admit  uf  no  flexions :  in  fhort, 
'thing  renting  to  their  idioms  h  peculiar, 
»C!pab!e  of  being  compared  with  any  otlicr 
h  i^oken  by  any  civili7^d  people.  Moft  b.ir- 
D  languages  exhibit  fomethii'.gthat  refembles 
fcnpt  tOM'arda  thofe  diacritical  modifications 
tfch ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  ipace  of 
jtars,  have  not  advanced  one  ftep  beyond 
►CT)  firft  elements  of  ideal  communication. 
CmKE3E,  j  16.)  This  circum (lance  is  a 
d^monllTation,  that  they  dtd  not  emigrate 
l^-it  regba  where  the  piiraitive  race  of  man- 
lithoueht  to  have  fixed  itsi  relidence.  Some 
iaugi«ed,  that  they  arc  a  Tartarian  race, 
kt  brtaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that 
[TOO!  and  widely  extended  people,  directed 
nanrh  towanls  the  SE.  There,  falling  in 
Scli^htful  and  fertile  plains,  they  found  them- 
ibwell  accommodated,  that  they  dropped 
tet  of  changing  their  habitations.  The 
fry  of  China  i>,  ijideed,  fo  enrironei  with 
fc2:n5,  defcrts,  and  fea*?,  that  it  would  have 
Pf-iicait  to  have  emigrated.  Secluded  from 
pf^  i  manJdud,  the  Chinefe  were  left  to  the 
vli  of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate 

^i^fw?:*?,   as  well  as  the  otlur  arts,  nece/Fary 

ihe  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 
TVir  ftock  of  vocables,  wh«n  they  emigrated 

iTsrtarv',  wai  ncitlier  ainple  nor  accommoda- 
te pfwcr  the  purpofcs  of  the  mutual  convey- 

Kot'idc.r.     With  this  flcndtr  ftork,  however, 

y  t;L-n  tn  have  been  fatisfted.    Indead  of  fram- 
rtrw  ract  of  terrns  by  compounding  their  pri- 

^^  one?;  inltead  of  d*verfifying  them  by  in- 
^'\  or  multiplying  them  by  derivatives,  as 

'^  in  t«ery  other  language  ;  they  mther  chofe 

^^n  their  primitive  words  and  by  a  variety 

ft'jdifications,  introduced  upon  their  ortho- 
WS^  or  pronunc:ati')n,  to  accommodate  them 
f^  nrirty  of  fignificatiun.N. 

TV  Chi.^cfe  language  muft  then  have  been  a 
fiitinan  dialed.    The  Chincfi:  have  not  bnbcrto 
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found  out  the  art  of  compofi'tlon  of  word^.  Thit 
is  the  more  furprifing,  that,  in  the  charadersfc 
which  form  their  written  language,  they  employ 
many  c  >mporitions.  The  eharader  by  whicit 
they  rcprclent  w'tsforttme^  U  compofed  of  one 
hieroglyphic  which  reprefents  a  hon/e^  and  anothci- 
which  denotes /r^;  becaufe  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune  that  can  befal  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on 
fire.  With  refpe(ft  to  the  language  which  thty 
ufe  in  fpeech,  though  fhey  often  employ  many 
word«  to  exprcJs  one  thiiig,  yet  thty  never  r*  u 
them  together  into  one  word,  making  certain 
changes  upon  them  that  they  may  incoj  jwirate  the 
more  conveiiienily,  but  always  prtferve  tliem  en- 
tire and  unaltered. 

**  The  vhole  number  of  words  in  the  Chinefe 
hnguage  dees  not  ewed  1200 :  the  nouns  are  but 
326,  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  people  whofe  man- 
ners are  poli(hcd  and  refined,  Ihould  be  able  to 
exprefs  fo  many  tlrings  as  mufl  attend  fuch  a  coim1> 
of  life,  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of  words,  and  thofe 
too  monofyllables.  The  difficnlties  which  attend 
this  lingular  mode  muft  be  felt  almoft  every  in- 
ftant.  Du  Halde  fays,  that  the  Chinefe  have  twrr 
dilfcrent  dialcds:  the  one  vulgar,  wiiich  is  ipokr:* 
by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  according  to  the  differ- 
ent provinces  >  the  other  is  called  the  Mandarin 
hrf^tiagfy  and  is  current  only  among  the  learr.cdl 
The  latter  is  properly  that  which  w.is  former!/ 
fpoken  at  court  m  the  province  of  Ktatiguan^  aiui 
gradually  fpread  among  the  polite  people  in  th^- 
other  provinces,  h  is  fpoken  with  more  elegance' 
in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kiang'Tian  than  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  degrees  it 
was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
became  the  univerfal  language. 

•*  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  modem 
language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the  o- 
riginal  Mandarin  or  court  diale<5t,  and  that  this 
laft  was  an  artificial  fpeech  fabricated  by  that  peo- 
pie.  The  learned  have  long  held  it  up  as  the  pri- 
mary dialed",  becaut'e,  fiy  they,  it  bears  ail  the 
fignatures  of  an  original  unimprt»vcd  language 
In  our  opinion,  nothing  appears  more  hgetvo'ipf 
ftrtij.ciaf.  It  is  uuiverfally  allowed  that,  in  its 
ftrudure,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeology, 
it  refemblcs  no  other  language.  Is  not  every  learn- 
ed man  now  convinced,  that  all  the  Afiatie  langn- 
ages  yet  known  difcover  unequivocal  fymptonis 
of  their  cognation  and  family  refemblance  ?  The 
Ethiopims  Chaldeans,  Ar  bians,  Pcrfians,  Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews,  Phccnicinns,  the  Urahmana,  Bui- 
galefc,  tlie  Hindoos  bordering  upon  China,  all 
fycak  only  different  diftltds  of  one  language,  vary- 
ing fiom  the  original  in  dialed  only,  fome  in  a 
greater  fome  in  a  leller  degree :  why  fhould  the 
Chinefe  alone  Itand  altogetlier  infiilattd  and  lui- 
allied  ?  Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  had 
the  language  of  the  Chinefe  been  the  original  lan- 
guage, a  refemblince  muft  have  ftill  exifted  he.- 
tween  it  and  itjj  delcendants.  If  it  had  originated 
from  any  other  language,  it  would  have  retain- 
ed fome  charadcriitic  fciiturcs  of  its  parent  arche- 
type. 

"  The  Chinefe  have  an  immemorial  tradition, 
that  thtir  lafiguage  was  framed  by  Y*o,  i  u'rfirit 
emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  invention  of 
every  thing  curioli?,  uaful,  and  oiiuuncntal.  Tra- 
ditional 
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dittonal  hiftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uniform,  and 
univcrfal,  is  gtneraHy  well  founded;  we  think 
this  tradition  may  be  fairly  admilted  as  a  collateral 
evidence. 

"  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  fin- 
gular  language,  we  think  another  prclumption  of 
its  artificial  contexture.  The  Chinefc  Onomathe- 
/<r,"(imporer8of  names,)  "would  fine  it  an  ardu- 
ous talk  to  devife  a  great  number  of  new  terms, 
ami  wiiuid  therefore  reft  fattsficd  with  the  fmal- 
Icft  number  poffibie.  In  other  languages  we  find 
the  like  economy  was  obfcrvcd.  Rather  liian  fa- 
bricate new  wonis,  men  adapted  old  words  to 
new,  ^>metimefi  even  to  connary  figniticalions. 
They  alfo  contrived  to  joui  ftfvtral  old  ones  into 
one ;  whence  arofe  a  numerous  race  of  com- 
pounds. Derivatives  too  a^e  fabricated  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Inftead  of  creati?ig  n^w  vocaMcs, 
old  ones  were  compounded,  divcrfified,  deflc«flrd, 
ramified,  metamorphofed,  and  tortured  into  a 
thoufand  different  fhapea. 

*'  There  are  three  diffcunt  methods  to  enrich 
and  extend  the  range  of  a  language,  ift.  By  fa- 
bricating a  multitude  ofwordh;  the  plan  which 
has  been  purfucd  by  the  Aral>#.  ad,  By  franiing 
a  multitude  of  compouf.ds  and  derivatives,  as  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying  the 
jignification  of  words  without  enlarging  their 
number;  as  pra^ifed  by  the  Chintlc  and  their 
colonifts.  The  Arabians  ha<^e  Ihcwn  the  moft 
fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fincc  they  have 
enriched  their  language  by  a(5luahy  creating  a 
new  and  numerous  race  of  words.  The  fabrica- 
tors of  the  Shanfcrit  and  the  collectors  of  the 
Greek  have  exhibited  ait,  but  comfaruti'Vdlj  iit- 
tle  fertility  of  genius." 

**  The  Chinefe  (if  we  may  believe  tiicir  pane- 
gyrifts,)  perform  all  the  offices  of  the  mofl  per- 
fed  language,  by  a  few  monofyllabic  notcF,  liin- 
ple,  inflexible,  and  invariable,  merely  **  by  ^ipar- 
ticwar  modification  of  the  found.**  Dr  Doig  cele- 
brates them  for  this  method,  as  much  more  inge- 
uioujly  artificial^  than  that  adopted  by  all  other 
nations.  We  cannot  help  differing  from  our 
learned  author,  and  can  fee  nothing  ingcnir^us  m 
the  whole  Chinefc  fyftem.  The  fole  ohjc(5t  of 
langliage  is  to  communicate  ideas  with  eafc  and 
perfpicuity.  How  far  the  Chinefc  language  is 
quahHed  for  this  purpofe,  let  Dr  Doig'b  own 
words  declare.  "  Though  the  number  of  words, 
(fays  he,)  in  the  Chine  ft  language  does  not  amount 
to  above  1100,  yet  without  multiplying  words,  the 
,  fenfe  is  varied  al:r-oft  in  inftnitum^  by  the  variety 
of  the  accents,  infledions,  tones,  afpirations,  ar.d 
the  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  pronuncia- 
tion ;  circumJianceSi  which  make  thofe  wno  do 
not  thoroughly  undtrjland  the  language,  fi  eqiiently 
mijlake  one  ^word/or  ar.otbcrJ*  After  tins  couccl- 
fjon  from  its  panegyrilt,  wc  need  mnl;e  no  com- 
ment on  the  perfpiciuty  of  the  Chinefc  language. 
The  cxairiplco,  however,  given  by  the  learned 
dodor  of  its  ambiguity,  but  which  he  give-*  as 
.examples  of  its  copio"fueJiy  are  worth  (quoting  : 

"  The  word  teo'v  prorjounccd  fiowly,  drawing 
•lut  the  1'  and  raifing  the  vojcc,  fignities  a  lord  ur 
mafter*  If  it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone, 
lengthening  the  'y,  it  fignifics  a  hog.  When  it  is 
pronounced  quick  and  lightly,  it  imports  a  a//- 
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ehfti.  If  it  be  pronounced  in  a  ftronf^  and  mak 
line  tone,  growing  weaker  towards  the  end,  it  G 
nifies  a  column.  By  the  fame  economy,  the  f 
lable  poy  according  to  the  various  accents  a 
the  ditferent  modes  of  pronunciation,  hjjseltt 
different  tignifications.  It  fignifics  glaji^  u  h\ 
to  ivianotu;  ric^  <wi/f  or  liberal^  to  pxeparss  aH  < 
<tuomant  to  break  or  cleo've,  imliHed^  a  vtrj  Uti 
to  nuater^  ajlai)€  or  captrve. 

*•  Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various 
therS)  imports  a  great  many  different  thii.^s; 
example  mou,  when  alone,  fignifics  a  trui  ^ 
but  when  joinetl  with  another  word,  ii  h^iB^ 
other  fignifications,      Mvuleoo^  imports"* 
prepared  for  building;*'  mou  Ian,  is  "  bari 
wooden  grates  ;**  mou  foici,  "  a  box ;"  kwij 
"  a  chcft  of  drawers ;"  mou  tfiang^  "ad 
tcr ;"  mou  eul,  a  mnfiiroom  ;"  mou  ««,  "  jI 
Imail  orange  ;**  mou  ftngy  **  the  planet  Jupi 
mou  mient    "  cotton,"   &c.    This  vurd  m 
joined  to  feveral  others,  an?!  has  as  many  did 
fign^cations  as  it  has  dittVrent   combnutw 
Such  IS  the  copioufncfs  and  perfpicuity  ol  the 
guage  of  the  Chinese  ;  a  people  who  hite 
fo  highiy  celebrated  by  the  French  philol'opfc 
the  prefent  age,  and  whofc  pretenJtd  ciu 
antiquity  have  been   fet  up   in  oppofuioii  I 
chronology  of  the  Scriptures ;  although  it 
on  no  better  authority,   than  that   of  tl 
gendary  hiftory,  partly  dcftroyed,  and  hut 
piefervcd   in   their  abfurd  language,  throaj 
medium  <>f  their  perplexed   unintelligible 
glypbics.     Wf   were  the  more  furprifed  t4 
Dr  DojG  difpofed  to  celebrate  the  IcAmiu] 
art'ficial  language  of  this  people,  that  lie  I 
from  the  whole  of  the. reft  of  his  trcatiiVfll 
lolo^y,  above  quoted,  to   be  a  fteady  a<h 
for  r'e  auihentieity  ^nd  truth  of  the  Scripll 
the  Old    Tellament.    Indeed    the  ChintH 
guage  bears  decifivc  marks  of  its  beings 
for  like  all  the  works  of  art,  it  falls  infiniid 
of  nature. 

Sect  VlIK   0///&^  Greek  LanguaCI 

**  The  Greeks, (fays DrDoiG,}accordiTif 
moft  authentic  accounts,  weredcfcendcdti 
or  Jon,  the  4th  fon  of  Japhet,  the  elJcl 
the  patriarch  Noah.    The  Scriptures  of  okj 
all  the  orientals  to  this  day,  call  the  GretJ 
nimy  or  Juanam,  or  ju'v.noth.     At  uh.il  p| 
the  coioniAs  arrived  in  thclc  parts  cannttt  1* 
tainly  determined  ;  nor  is  it  of  great  imjwrtl 
That  they  carried  along  with  them  into  thcirl 
fettlenients  the  Innguage  of  Noah  and  bisUa 
is,  we  think,  a  point  that  camot  be  contrkjwi 
We  have  enCeavoureu  to  prove  that  the  H<i 
or   at    leaft  one    or  other  of  its  filter  dia) 
was  the  priitarval   language  of  n^ankind. 
Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  connate  1*=^ 
was  the  original  dialect  of  tljc  Jonim  or  Gi^ 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefc  pcopel 
their  appearance  in  profane  hirtory,  their  lan| 
deviates  very  widely  from  this  original  arebrf 
By  what  means,  at  what  pcri(Hl,  and  ml 
length  of  time  this  change  was  introduced,  * 
eafy  to  be  elucidated.  That  it  was  proj^« 
certain.  _ 

•'  The  colonics,  which  traverfcd  l  large  trafl 

couf*^ 
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ncnfry  before  ihey  arrived  at  their  deftined  fet- 
trracnls,  muft  have  ftriigglcd  with   numberlcltf. 
dj^culfits  in  the  courfe  of  their  peregrinations, 
rnr  tarth,  durini;  the  periods  which  immcdi-itely 
fflccecdcd  the  univerfal  deiuee,  muft  have  been 
:o?ered  with  fureftis,   interfered  with  fwamps, 
akcs,  rivvHi  and  numbcrlefs  other  impediments, 
litbe  nccc/Iarics,  and  a  few  of  .the  conveniences 
tf  li/c,  wtil  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of  man- 
kind, the  procuring  of  thcfe  comforts  will  ex« 
Bdfall  concern  about  arts  and  fciences  which 
anconneiSed   with    thcfe   purfuit«i.      Hence 
t of  thofc  colonies,  which  migrated  to  a  very 
td)ftancc  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  negle^ft- 
Ibtpradice  of  the  polite  modes  of  civilization 
ich  their  anccftors  were  acquainted  with,  and 
iftifed  before  their  migr;3tion.    Certain  it  b, 
H  tbfe  nations  which  continued  to  refide  in 
fltighhourhood  gf  that  centre  of  civilization, 
■reappear  in  a  cultivated  ftate;  while  the  co- 
iftjwho  removed  to  a  considerable  diftance 
hmo  birbarifm,  at  a  i>eriod  more  early  than 
tonals  cf  profane  h:ftory  can  reach.  This  ap- 
ilo  have  been  the  fltu.ition  of  the  primary 
kants  of  Grerce.     Their  own  hillorians  ex- 
I  a  very  unnromifing   pidnre  of  their  earlicft 
imilors,  Diodurus  Sicnlus,  in  delineating  the 
Irtcrof  the  original  men,  (kctched  Ki«  draught 
I  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece.     He  repre- 
them   as  abfolute    favages,    going    out  in 
Parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wi»d  beafts  of 
ri<1,  which  kept  them  in  continual  alarm. 
CtiSly  obliged   them  to  band   together  for 
ttulual  fecurity;  they  had  not  fagacity  e- 
btod:ftinguifli  between  the  wholtrfomc  and 
ttoui  Tcgetablt  s  ;  nor  had  they  Ikiil  enough 
f'jp  M)d  prefcrve  the  fruits  of  autumn  for 
fiihfiftcnce. during  the  winter."     The  fcho- 
Pindar,  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  Pelo- 
riu;,  fays,  that  the  nymphs,  called  Meliffle, 
l3fd  upon  men  to  relijiquiih  the  abominable 
k«  oleaimg  ra~ju  flejh  torn  from  living  ani- 
i^fid  prrfuaded  them  to  ufe  fruits  for  rood, 
*Jdi,  that  "  in  Peloponnefus,  they  honoar- 
ifiymphs,  bccaufe  they  firft  pointed  out  the 
rfiiv.ng  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put 
ito  the  barbarous  pradice  of  feeding  on 
'/fA    The  fame  ladies  too  invented  gar- 
nude  of  the  bark  of  trees."    riecataeus  the 
^.  Strabo,    Pliny,  Herodotus,   and  other 
^authors  give  Gmilar  accounts  of  the  favage 
of  ancient  6recce.    "  But  what  clearly  de- 
^fites  the  unpolifhed  charadtcr  of  the  an- 
Crceks  is,  the  extravagant  honours  laviflied' 
•^  upon  the  inventors  of  ufcful  and  ingeni- 
■tk    Muft  of  thefe  were  advanced  to  divine 
}^  and  became   the  objeds  of  religious 
wptofuccceding  generations.  (See  Myste* 
^*nd  Mythology.)    To  thefe  teftimonrea 
•f^gifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others  aU 
^'ibnot  nurnber  might  be  added.    While 
^  were  in  this  fltuation,  a  new  colony  ar- 
, « tholic  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  corifi- 
■y  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    The  people 
c^nipofcd  this  colony  were  called  Pelasgi: 
^«»g  whofc  origin,  country,  charadf r,  and 
^o^cs,  much  has  been  wiittcn,  and  many 
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different  opinions  exhibited  by  the  learned.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  they  were  natives  either  of 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia." 

An  anonymous  author  quoted  by  Dr  l)oig> 
has  proved  by  very  plaufible  arguments,  that  thefe 
people  could  not  be  dcfcendants  of  the  Egyptians 
nor  Phceniciansi  He  maintains,  that  the  Pelafgi 
were  a  great  and  mjmerous  tribe  ;  that  they  over* 
fpread  all  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor  from  Mount 
JViycale  to  Troa«; )  that  they  were  maflcrs  at  one 
time  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  iflands ;  that 
they  over-ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries ;  and  all  this  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Thefe  fa<fls  he  proves  from  Homer,  Diodorua 
Siculus,  Paufaniasi  and  other  Creek  authors  ot 
approved  authenticity.  He  fhows,  that  they  were 
a  civilized  generation  \  th;(t  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  military  aifairs,  legiflation,  agricul- 
ture, navigation,  archile<5ture,  letters,  &c.  He 
infifts  that  Phanicia  could  not  at  any  given  pe- 
riod have  furniOied  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  e- 
migrants.  He  believes  that  this  event  took  place 
before  the  invafiop  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifraclites  j 
that  confcquently  the  Pclaf^ic  migration  was  not 
occafioned  by  that  cataftrophe.  He  has  fliown^ 
that  tl-.e  Egyptians  in  the  carliefl  ages  were  averfe 
to  foreign  expeditions,  efpecially  by  fea.  He 
finds,  that  the  i'gyptian  and  Phoenician  colonies, 
which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece,  were  enemieji 
to  the  Pciafgi,  and  either  fubducd  or  expelled 
them.  H"  concludes,  that  thefe  people  were  the 
progeny  of  the  Arabian  fhepherds-,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  fubdued  all  Egypt.  (See  Egypt,  § 
8.)  After  pofilHing  that  country  about  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  Ame- 
nophis,  who  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 
Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired  to  Palefline,  where 
M;inctho  the  Egyptian  hrftorian  lofes  fight  of 
them,  and  confounds  them  with  the  Ifrael- 
ites.  This  writer  fuppofes  that  thofc  fugitives 
gradually  direded  their  courfe  for  the  W.  and 
N  W.  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed 
thcmfclves  over  to  Greece. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  this  author 
fupports  his  hypothtfis.  It  is  new,  and  appears 
by  no  means  improbaljk.  Our  readers  may  con- 
fult  Gcbelin's  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  his  Greek 
Di<ftionary,  Lord  Monboddo's  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Language,  vol.  i*  and  Bryant's  Ancient 
Mythology. 

But  "  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  Pe* 
la(gi  were  the  firft  people  who  civilized  the  favages 
of  ancient  Greece.  Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Pe- 
lafgi to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Phoenici- 
ans, Egyptians,  or  Arabian  ihepherds,  itwillmake 
little  dirterence  as  to  their  language ;  every  man 
of  learning  is  convinced  that  thofe  three  nations, 
efpecially  at  that  early  period,  fpoke  a  dialed  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  Pelafgi,  then,  muft  have  fpo- 
ken  a  dialedt  of  that  language  when  they  arrived 
in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  might  have  undergone  fe- 
vcral  changes,  and  acquired  fbmc  new  modifica- 
tions, during  fo  many  years  as  had  f^^^tLiX  fincc 
they  began  to  be  a  feparate  nation,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  peregrinations.  Some  monu- 
ments of  theirs  ftill  extant  prove  this  fadt  beyond 
all  cootradidioD.  As  thefe  people  incorporated 
D  d  d  with 
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with  the  aborigines  of  Greece,  the  remains  of  the 
original  language  of  mankind,  or  at  leaft  fo  much 
of  it  as  had  been  retained  by  them,  gradually  coa- 
lefced  with  that  of  the  new  fcttlrrs.  From  this  it 
19  obvious,  that  prior  to  the  arrival  <  f  the  new  co- 
lonifts  from  the  Eaft,  the  language  now  current 
among  the  two  united  tribes  rruft  have  been  a 
dialed^  of  the  Phoenician,  Arabian,  Hebrew,  &c. 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Pel.if^i  in  hi«»  time 
fpoke  a  barbarous  language,  quite  unintt  IHgtble 
to  the  modtrn  Greeks.  The  rcafon  c>f  this  dif- 
ference between  the  language  of  tht  Hellenes  or 
Greeks  in  the  ape  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  the 
remain*?  of  the  Ptlafgi  at  that  period,  fcems  to  be 
this:  Prior  to  his  time,  the  Greek  Unguige  had 
undergone  many  changes  and  receired  vaft  im- 
provements ;  whereas  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  low  ftate, 
had  remained  ftationary,  and  wa**  then  in  the 
fame  predicament  in  which  it  had  been  a  century 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country. 

"  As  the  Pclafgi  were  a  people  highly  civilized 
and  well  inftruded  in  the  various  arts  then  known 
in  the  eaftern  world,  and  were  fkilled  in  agricul- 
ture, architccfture,  mulic,  &c.  the  prefumption  is 
that  they  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  alpha- 
betical writing.  This  moft  uftful  art  was  well 
known  in  the  countries  from  which  they  emigra- 
ted ;  and  of  courfe  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine,  that 
they  did  not  export  this  art  a»  well  as  the  others. 
Diodorus  Siculus  pretends,  that  the  Pelafgi  recei- 
ved alphabetical  letters  from  Cadmus  and  his  Phoe- 
nician followers;  that  thofe  letters  were  afterwards 
called  Pelaf^ici  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 
people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.  This  muft 
fjo.to  the  fcore  of  national  vanity,  lince  vciy  foon 
aticr'  he  acknowledges  that  Linus  wrote  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  ftrit  Brtcchus  and  feveral  other  roman- 
tic fab'es  in  Pclalgic  charaders  j  and  that  Orphe- 
us, and  pRONAPiDT^s  the  mafter  of  Homer,  uled 
the  fame  kind  <f  letters.  Zcnobius  likewife  in- 
forms us,  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching 
eharadters  differing  from  his.  Thefe  letters  could 
be  none  other  than  the  Pelafgic.^ 

"  Pa i; SANTAS,  in  his  Attics,  relates,  that  he 
himfelf  faw  an  infcription  upon  the  tomb  of  Co- 
r<jebu8,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotoptts, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Deucalion,  was  king 
of  the  Argivcs.  This  infcription  then  was  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  \  and  confequently  letters 
were  known  in  Greece  before  they  were  intrmlu- 
ced  by  this  chief.  It  likewifi?  appears  from  Hero- 
dotus himftlf,  that  the  lonians  were  in  pofl'effion 
of  alphabetical  chara(5ters  before  the  coming  of  the 
P'Doenicians.  "  For  (fays  he)  the  lonians  baring 
received  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  changing  the 
frgure  and  found  of  fome  of  them,  ranged  them 
with  their  own,  and  in  this  manner  continue4  to 
cfe  them  afterwards."  If,  then,  the  lonians  ran- 
ged the  Phoenician  characfters  with  their  own,  it  is 
iibvious  that  they  had  alphabetical  chara^ers  of 
their  own. 

**  Monuments  bearing  infcrip^ions  in  the  fame 
letters  have  a!fO  been  diicovered  in  feveral  parts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  beyond 
the  reach  of  controverfy.  As  the  Pelafgi  emigra- 
ted from  Arabia,  the  prefumption  is  that  their  let- 
tti-s  were  Phcenician.    They  arc  Ikid  by  Dr  Swin- 
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ton  to  have  been  15  in  number,  whereas  the  Phce* 
wician  alphabet  confifts  of  16.  The  three  addition. 
al  letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter 
people  after  the  Pebfgi  had  left  the  eaftcm  quar- 
ters. Befides,  the  Pl^cenician  charaders  had  not 
3A  yet  received  names  ;  and  accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans, who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadia 
Pelafgi,  had  no  names  for  theirs.  They  were 
courfe  no  other  than  the  original  letters  of 
Phoenicians  in  their  firft  uncouth  and  irregol 
form  :  and  for  this  reafon  they  eafily  gave  way 
the  Cadmean,  whic^  were  more  beautiful, 
regular,  and  better  adapted  to  expedition. 

"  Hitheito  we  have  feen  the  Pclafgi  and  the 
nim  incorporated,  living  und«r  the  fame  ' 
fpeaking  the  fame  language,  and  ufir.g  the 
letters.  But  another  nation,  and  one  too 
extent  and  populoufnefs,  had  at  an  early  pc 
taken  pol  •.iFion  of  a  confidcrable  part  of  the 
try  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fl! 
or  Greere,  Th  Thracians  were  a  great  and  m 
ty  nation ;  inferior  to  none  except  the  Indi 
fays  Herodotus.  TTiefe  people*  at  a  very  early 
riod,  had  extended  their  quarters  over  all  the 
tbern  parts  of  that  country.  They  were,  in 
cient  times,  a  learned  and  poUfhed  nation, 
them,  in  fuccccding  ages,  the  Greeks  learned 
ufeful  and  ornamental  fcienccs.  Orpheus  tl* 
fician,  the  legrCator,  the  poet,  the  philofc| 
and  the  divine,  is  known  to  have  been  of  Thn 
extradion.  Thamyris  and  Linus  were  his^ 
pies,  and  highly  refpeded  anaong  the  Grceb 
their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That  thefe . 
fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greeks,  isd 
dantly  evident  from  tlie  connexion  between! 
and  thefe  Thracian  bards.  The  Thracian 
gunge,  then,  whatever  it  was,  contributed 
great  proportion  toward  forming  that 
Greeks.  From  the  ren^ains  of  the  Thraciw 
le€t  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ftn 
femblancc  between  it  and  the  Chaldean.  TTl 
firion  we  c<nild  fupport  by  the  moft  plaufiWj 
mologicd  deduction,  did  our  limits  admit, 
pears  that  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Daci 
vi,  fpoke  nearly  the  time  language.  The  Gi 
fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  lowtf 
pire,  were  the  dcfcendants  of  the  Getac  and 
and  confequently  retained  the  dialed  of  their 
coftors. 

"  We  have  now  found  out  three  branches  oW 
Greek  language ;  that  of  the  lonim  or  Jbenpi 
that  of  tl^e  Felafgic  tribe,  and  that  of  theTbl 
cians.  Thefe  three  were  only  different  dialcftf 
the  very  fame  original  tongue.  Some  ccT\Vd 
after  the  anival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cadmus,  an  Eg 
lian  and  a  fojourner  in  Plicrnicia,  arrived  inB^ 
tk  with  a  multitude  of  fotlowers.  This  chief  I 
his  countrymen  introduced  letters  and  kvcraif^ 
ufeful  improvements  into  the  country.  A^tfc 
people  were  natives  of  Phoenicia,  then-  alphi 
was  that  of  their  native  country,  confifting  of 
letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  nci 
the  Cimc  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  ha?b< 
fo  often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  lean 
of  the  two  laft  centuries,  that  it  would  be  fupcrl 
ous  to  infift  upon  it.  The  Phoenicians  wrote  fr< 
right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  chaiaficn  ii^^t 
ed  cxaftiy  rcfesnble  the  other*  , 
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"  The  names  of  the  Cadmean  charaiflers  are  Sy- 
rian, which  Ihows  the  near  r-wfcmblance  between 
tiii  language  and  the  Phoenician.    They  (land 
thus :  alpha,  hetba^ gamloy  tLlta^  he,   Th^  Syrians 
uid  to  add  J  to  ihe  Hcbrtw  vocables;  hence  a- 
kph  becomes  alpha^  beth,  betba  or  beui.  Sec,    In 
ik  Cadmtan  alphabet  w«  find  the  vowel  letters, 
irhich  i&xa  infalUble  proof  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Phaenicians  in  the  ige  of  Cadmus ;  nnd 
tilis  fumilhes  a  prcfumption  that  the  Jews  did 
i^  fime  at  the  fame  period. 
•*  It  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters, 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  differ  very  little 
thofc  of  the  Pclagi.    The  four  double  letters 
It  It  Xt  are  faid  to  have  been  added  by  Pala- 
s  about  20  years  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
ides  is  general lyfuppcrfcd  to  have  added  the 
^,  u,  H',  though  it  appears  by  fome  ancient 
iptioos  that  Ibme  of  thtfe  letters  were  ufed 
i^it  the  tlays  of  Palamedes  and  Simorides.     In 
rycar  1456  fcven  brazen  tables  were  difcovered 
Engubium,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  the  Apennines, 
»luch  five  were  written  in  Pclafgic  or  Etrufcan 
badersand  two  in  Latin.    The  firft  of  thtfe  ta- 
ll-thought to  have  been  compoftd  about  168 
m after  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  1206  years  be- 
tChrift.    By  comparing  the  infcription  on  thcfc 
^fswiih  the  old  Ionic  charodero,  the  curious 
kbccn  enabled  to  djfcover  the  rtrfcmbionce. 
*  The  old  Ionic  characters,  written  from  right 
fcft continued  in, general  ufe  for  fcveral  centu- 
i:  It  was  compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pclaf- 
(Charaders,  with  fome  variations  of  form,  po- 
toi  and  found.     The  Athenians  continued  to 
ithis  charaw^er  till  the  year  cf  Rome  350.   The 
Ionic  was  gradually  improved  into  the  new, 
Ithis  (juickly  became  the  reigning  mode.    Af- 
tiie  old  louic  was  laid  afide  the  (b<ju*'t^»^s}«>') 
bDphcdon  came  into  cuftom,  wliich  goes  back- 
bU  and  forwards  as  the   ox   does  with   the 
k^"  See  BousTROPHEDON.    "  Tlie  worde 
a!l  placed  clufc  together,  and  few  fmall  letters 
uiol  before  the  4th  century.    If  our  cuiious 
would  wifh  to  know  more  of  letters  and 
8,  we  muH  remit  them  to  Chlfliul,  Mor- 
Poftrllus,  the  great  Montfaucon,  Gcbeiin, 
&c      Having    now,    fuffidently    proved 
the  Creek  aiphabet  was  derived  from  the 
tian,  in   order  to  convince  our  illiterate 
of  th^  certainty  of  our  pofition,  wc  fliall 
»ci  a  Lheme  of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we. 
^  fibjoin  fome  fkridures  upon  fuch  letters  of 
c  Greek  alphabet  as  admit  any  an^biguity  in  their 
y^t  and  application. 

^.^alphoy  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like 
Hiic  Enplilh  word  all;  the  other  flcnder,  as  e 
M,  /p<nJ,  difcnd.  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed 
ii.  bccaufe  they  had  no  other  letter  to  express 
%  Aiunti ;  tiic  Arabs  call  the  firft  letter  of  tbeir 
^^^€lifh;  and  they  as  well  as  the  Phoenicia 
\ crapttiy  that  letter  to  exprefs  both  the  found 
A  aad  E  proraifcuouRy.  The  Greeks  call  their 
I  *ciicr  r^«a^v,  that  is,  E  flender,  which  feems 
i^H-  beea  introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  A 

I  **  *i,  rta,  was  originally  the  mark  of  the  Jjftirituj 
^frr^  aod  no  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n. 
f^-^t^  raaiucd  ixi  that  capacity  in  the  word  h*. 
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*«r«»,  and  in  words  with  the  Jpirltiu  a/per  begin- 
ning btioks,  chai^>ttrs,  fe^iou',  &;c.  E  originally 
marked  both  the  found  of  E^>.>.#»  and  Hra  •  that  is, 
it  was  fomctimcs  founded  Ihort  as  at  prefent, 
and  fometimes  long,  where  it  is  now  fupplied  by 
H.  As  it  was  found  convenient  to  diftinguifli 
thefe  two  ditlercnt  quantities  of  found  by  different 
letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  fpirituj  a/ptTf 
to  denote  the  long  found  of  E,  and  fubflituted  the 
pcknt/pirituj  ajp€r  [']  in  its  place. 

"  i,  iota^  is  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician yW  or  yod* 
We  imagine  it  originally  fcrved  the  purpofe  of 
both  iota  and  ypfilon.  It  had  two  cUffercnt 
founds ;  the  one  broad  and  fHi'.I,  the  other  w^ak 
and  flender.  The  latter  had  the  found  of  the  mo- 
dern W '>••».  That  this  was  a<5lually  the  cafe,  ap- 
pears in  feveral  monumental  infcripUons :  And  u- 
pon  this  depends  the  variation  of  fome  cafes  of  the 
demonftrativc  pronoun  and  of  the  fecond  deoleii- 
fion. 

**  o,  omlcrori  or  fmall  0^  in  the  original  Greck^ 
had  three  difitrent  founds.  It  founded  0  fljort,  as 
at  prefent;  and  likewift^o  long,  now  denoted  by 
n  or  large  O,  It  Ukcwile  marked  the  found  c^ 
the  improper  diphthong  «t<^  founded  like  the  Eng- 
lish diphthong  oo.  The  xi  was  taken  fjom  the 
Pha:nician  vau  or  V, 

"  "^y  yp/f^o^  was  adopted  to^  Supply  a  mark  for 
the  fou  d  of  I  flender. 

*'  z,  z<  ta,  is  compounded  of  h,  Dion.  Halic. 
however,  informB  us  that  this  letter  fliould  be  pro- 
nounced jJ,  according  to  the  Doric  plan. 

**  3,  tJbcta,  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  It 
is  compounded  of  r  and  the  Jpirituj  a/per,  both 
which  were  of  old  written  feparatcly  thus  TH. 

"  a,  xiy  is  compounded  of  ysf  «;,  xf»  Thefe 
letters,  too,  were  originally  written  fcparately. 

"  ^,  pbi.  This  letter  is  compounded  of  /3,  or 
«•,  and  ihe/plrituj  ajjferi  thus  bh,  hh. 

**  X,  cki,  like  the  foregoing,  is  compounded  of 
y,  or  *,  and  Ihe/v/r/V/a  a/per  as  above. 

"  ^»  pJi  like  foiiie  of  the  reft,  is  made  up  of 
6i,  or  T,^  which,  too,  were  originally  written  in 
feparate  chara<5lcrs. 

"  £very  language,  wc  believe,  was  originally 
compofed  of  inflexible  words.  One  of  the  firft 
attempts  towardii  forming  the  variations,  now  de- 
nominated dcclettfioui  and  conjugaiionj,  would  pro- 
bably be  made  upon  the  demonjlrati'v:'  article  and 
X\it  Jukjiantiiie  verb.  In  the  Greek  tong^ie,  this 
was  evidently  the  method. 

"  The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from 
the  eaft.  It  w;4s  the  Hebrew  or  P  cenician  rr  ha. 
This  particle  fometimes  figuifies  ow,  and  fome- 
times it  anfwers  to  our  dcmunftrativt  the;  both 
in  its  adverbial  and  dcmonftrativc  capacity  it  im- 
ports demonftration.'  In  the  earliclt  Sages  of  the 
two  oriental  languages,  it  was  [lioUibly  written  a- 
part,  as  ha  niclech  "  the  king.**  In  jwocefs  of  time 
It  came  to  be  joined  with  the  following'  word,  as 
HamtneUch,  From  this  we  think  the  <iicek  article 
was  deduced.  It  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Doric  di- 
aled in  its  priftine  chara*iter.  The  difference  bcr 
twecn  ho  and  ha  in  the  eaftem  language  is  nothing. 
Here  then  we  have  the  articles  «  mafculinc  and  k 
feminine.  Upon  thefe  fcveral  changes  were  fuper^ 
induced,  to  render  them  more  ufciul  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  language." 

D  d  d  1  Af-r 
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After  this  our  learned  author  cUfplays  his  per- 
fe(5t  knowle.lgc  of  the  Greek  languige,  by  eal.ir- 
ging  upon  the  difTcrent  paits  of  fpccch,  ujion 
which  h:;  makes  a  number  of  judicious  obfrna- 
tions  J  bat  which  our  room  perrnits  us  not  to 
quote ;  nor  4o  we  think  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance,  to  any  reader,  but  a  ftudent  of  the 
Greek  language,  who  certainly  would  not  truft 
his  fucccfs  in  fuch  a  IKidy  to  any  thing,  that  he 
couid  expe^^  to  find  under  Philology,  in  a  work, 
like  ours.  We  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelvcs 
with  quoting;  oply  a  £eW  more  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tor's gcueraf  remarks,  which  we  think  will  be  in- 
terefling  to  readers  of  all  clafics. 

"  We  have  already  demonftrated  (fiys  he)  that 
the  Jonim  or  Aborigines  of  Greece  were  a  race  of 
barbarians;  that  their  l;iiigiiage  or  rather  jargon 
was  of  the  |am$  contexture.  The  Ptlafgi  found 
both  the  people  and  their  fpeech  in  this  unculti- 
vated ftate»  Thefe  people  anived  in  Greece  a- 
bout  the  year  before  Chrift  1760.  It  was  then 
that  the  language  of  Gi'eece  began  to  be  cultivated. 
Before  the  age  of  Homei'the  work  feems  to  have 
been  completed.  Kothing  of  coniequeiKc  was 
afterwards  add^d  to  the  original  ftock.  Ilomer 
was  bom  an*  ante  Chr,  104} ;  confequently  the 
cultivation  of  the  Gr^qk  tongue  was  completed  in 
about  700  years.  But  if  Oipheus,  Linuf^,  Tamy- 
ris,  &c.  wrote  long. before  Homer,  ab  thev  cer- 
tainly did,  that  language  was  arrived  liigh  the 
ftandard  of  perfev5lion  200  years  before  j  by  which 
computation  the  period  of  its  progrefb  towards  its 
ilationary  point  is  reduced  to  500  years.  But  as 
the  Pelafgi  were  a  colony  of  foreigners,  we  ought 
to  allo>v'  them  one  century  to  incorporate  with 
the  natives,  and  to  communicate  their  language, 
laws,  manners,  and  habits,  to  the  aborigincb.  By 
this  dedudion  we  reduce  the  term  of  cultivation 
to.lefs  than  four  centuries. 

*'  During  this  pajod  Greece  was  furiouHy  agi- 
tated by  internal  wan.'  lliat  country  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  independent  Rates,  which  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  quairels.  The  profeflton 
of  arms  vTas  necefl'ary.  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
liate ;  and  the  man  of  pro\vcfs  was  honoured  as  a 
demigod.  The  Greek  ton;;uc  v/as  then  rough  and 
unpoTiihed ;  becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
braveft  pien  were  more  difoofed  to  acl  than  to 
/peak.  ■    .- 

"  There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civili-^ed  people  a  dcfcription  of  men  whofe  pro- 
feflion  it  has  been  to  frequent  the  houfes  or  pa- 
laces of  the  great,  to  celebrate  their  achievements, 
or  thiofe  of  their  anceftor?,  in  the  fublimell  ftrains 
of  heroic  poetry.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  tJie 
Germans  had  their  W</j,  the  Gauls  thcirj^^/j,  the 
Scandinavians  ihdr fcald^  or/cald^rs,  the  Irilh  their 
f.Ieaj,  all  retained  for  that  very  purpofc.  They 
lived  with  their  chieftains ;  attended  tlKm  to  bat- 
tle ;  were  witneflcs  of  their  heroic  deeds ;  animat- 
ed thcrp  with  martial  ftrnins;  and  cel'-hrajed  their 
prow  efs  if  they  proved  vidorious ;  cr,  if  they  fell, 
r:iilcd  the  fong  of  woe,  and  chanted  the  raouriifiil 
Ji.^'e  over  tl.cir  fepulchrcs."  See  Baros,  .^>lIN- 
;  i  relf,  5».c.  :  . 

*'  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a  niimr- 
I'^uf.  tribe  of  men  of  the  fnme  defciiption,  who 
v.L-rv"  v.t  '-^ncc  pc^t:  and  muliciaus,  and  v.hufc  cf* 
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fice  it  was  to  celebrate  the  proifcs  of  the  great, 
and  to  tranfmit  their  exploits  to  pofterily  in  Ihc 
mo/l  exaggerated  encomiv nu.    Tlitfe  poetical  va* 
grants  were  11  y led  A^/Ssr  ot  fongftfrs.  Son)coftkfi! 
lived  in  rise  houfes  of  great  m.cn ',  while  olhm, 
Icfo  fl:iUul  or  kfs  fortunate,  ftrollcd  about  thi 
country  in  the   manner  abo\*e  defcribcd.    Th« 
more  illuftrious  of  thole  A*<lai  who  were  retained 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  the  iiril  imprv 
vers  of  the  language  of  "the  Greeks.    Among  th^ 
IIebrev»T.    the    &rft    poetical    compoGtions  woj 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah."  (See  Exod.  xij 
Judges  v.  &c.)    "  In  Greece,  when  all  w<isca 
fufion  and  devaftation,  the  temples  of  the  g« 
\\  ere  held  inviolable.    There  the  h^Li  imprcK 
their  talents,  and  formed  religious  anthems 
thofe  m.odels  which  their  progenitors  had  chaa 
in  the  eaft. 

«*  The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  yet  nig 
and  unmel lowed :  their  firft  care  was  to  rtr.d« 
more  foft  and  flexible.  They  enriched  it  vKh 
ables  fuitcd  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Homer 
very  where  m.entions  a  diftindion  Ktwcen 
language  of  gods  and  n.en.  7  he  priefts  coriCUl 
in  promoting  this  inipuftant  purpofe.  From 
fource  the  ftrolling  A^'*^=.^  drew  the  rudimcnfi 
their  art ;  and  fro?n  the  vulgar  deduced  tbe 
ments  of  a  poliflied  ftylc.  From  thtfe  A«5*iCi 
fuperior  order,  the  Greek  tongue  acquired 
variety  and  flexibility,  from  v.hich  it  has  do 
that  eafe,  beauty,  and  vcifatility,  by  which  it 
palfes  mod  other  languages. 

"  Few  colonies  have  emigrated  firom  anydi 
zed  country  without  a  detachment  of  prietof 
their  train.    The  fupreme  powers  have  ^ 
been  worflilpped  with  mufic  and  dancing.  1 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptian?,  deli^ 
in  thefe  mufical  and  jocund  feftivals.    l>.epr 
who  altendexl  the  lones,  Dorcs,  JEolians,  1 
bans,  Athenians,  5cc.  from  the  caft,  intrwlj 
into  Greece  that  exquifite  tafte,  thofe  delicatf 
lical  feelings,  which  diftinguilhcd  the  Greeks] 
all  the  neighbouring  nations.     Hence  that  oti 
rous  race  of  ononuitopaiasy  by  which  the  G 
language  is  invefttd  with  the  power  of  cxprd 
alm.oft  every  pafiion  of  the"  human  foul,  i«  ft 
terms  as  oblige  it  to  feel  and  adually  toailinn* 
to  the  pafllon  it  would  excite.    (See  On 0 Mil 
pot  I  A.)    Numberlefs  infta^'ces  of  this  occur  in 
very  page  of  Homer,  Hefiod,  F^rdar,  Scphod 
Euripides,  and  even  of  Ariftophanes :  to  quote 
ftarces  would  be  to  infult  the  Greek  ftudert." 

Here,  after  giving  ^  Ihort  hiflory  of  Crec 
poetry,  Dr  Doig  enum.erates  the  moft  eminent 
thofe  Greek  pcetf,  who  fucceflively  brought  t 
art  and  the  language  to  perfc<5tion,  panicufa 
Orpheus,  Linui;,  Miificus,  Melampus,  Glen, 
fiod,  and  Hcmtr, 

"  The  Grecian  poets  (fays  our  author,] 
joyed  another  advrntage  which  that  clafsct  w 
ers  have  feldnm  polTefl'td,  which  arofe  firom 
diflcrt^nt  dialects  into  which  their langiwvc 
divided.  All  thofe  dialers  were  adopted  ird 
rently  l)y  the  prince  of  poets;  a  circurrih^ 
which  er^abled  him  totakeadv^mtage  of  any  v 
from  any  diaUcH  that  luited  hi*  purpofe.  1 
rendered  veifili'wation  eafy,  and  diffufed  an  agrl 
able  variety  over  his  compofition.    He  even  1 
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©modated  words  from  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 

rncum,  to  the  purpofcs  of  his  vtrfiHcation : 

klidcs,  the  laws  of  quantity  were  not  then  clear- 

r  ifccftaintd.    Succeeding  poets  did  not  enjoy 

ki: advantages,  and  conlcquently  have  been  more 

itcumlcnbtd  both  in  their  di(ftion  and  numbers. 

"The  Greek  language  was  divided  into  many 

iiRrrtni  dialcda.    Every  petty  canton  had  fome 

(culiar  farms  of  fpcech  which  diftiiiguifhed  it 

Id  the  others.    There  were,  however,  4  dia- 

bl  variations  which  prevailed  over  ail  the  o- 

Tbefc  were  the  jlttic^  Jcnic^  ^oUct  and  Dp- 

Tiitfe  four  dialedticai  diftindions  originated 

tie  different  countries  in  the  eaft,from  which 

tribts  rcfpcAivcly  emigrated.     The  Attics 

ftcd,  ift,  of  the  barbarous  aborigines;   ad, 

I  adventitious  colony  of  Egyptian  Saites  :  3d, 

branch  of  lonians  from  the  coaft  of  Palcftinc. 

tlaft  formed  the  old  Ionian  diak«ft,  from 

fprung  the  Attic  and  modem  Ionic.    The 

ioj emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  the 

coaft ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  rem- 

^be  old  Canaanites,  and  confequently  dif- 

m  dialed  from  the  two  firft.     The  Dores 

from  an  unpolifhed  race  of  purple-tifhers 

fame  coaf(,  and  fpoke  a  dialed  more  ruf- 

B  any  of  the  reft.     Thefc  four  nations  emi- 

trom  dilierent   regions;   a  circumftancc 

»in  our  opmion,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

It  dialcds  by  which  they  were  afterwards 

[uilhed. 

'this  (hort  flcetch  we  cannot  exhibit  an  ex- 
of  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  each  dia- 
fcch  an  analyfis  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
fctJ.  For  fatisfadion  on  this  head,  we  re- 
Grecian  (hident  to  Mattaire's  Grece  Lin- 
hltSi;  and  ihall  only  add  a  few  obfervations, 
be  Athenians  being  an  a<5live,  briflc,  volatile 
flighted  in  contradions.  This  ftyle  was 
aqujGtcly  polifhcd.  The  moft  celebrated 
»»ho  wrote  in  that  dialed  weie  Plato, 
fydcs,  Xenophon,  Dcmofthenes,  and  the 
iratofs;  ^fchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
fciaes,  Menandcr,  Diphilus,  with  the  o- 
and  tragic  poets.  That  dialed  wag 
•cicnt  or  modem.  The  ancient  Attic  was 
wjth  the  Ionic. 
Ionic  waa  the  ancient  Attic  ;  but  when 

Kon  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
.      of  Afia  Minor,-  they  mingled  with  the 
p  and  Pdafgi,    and  of  courfc  adopted  a 
f"  ot  their  vocables.    They  were  an  indo- 
fexuriou?,  and  diflblute  people;  of  courfe 
^yie  was  cafy  and  flowing,  but  verbofe,  re- 
te,  and  without  nerves.     This,   however, 
kadiDg  ftyie  in  Homer;  and  after  him  a. 
1*^4  number  of  wTiters  on  every  fuhjed 
^ti  the  fame  dialed,  fuch  a&  Herodotus  the 
'J'fd  hiftonan ;  Ctefias  the  hifturian  of  Per- 
•*  ladia;  Hccatzus  of  Miletus,  Mcgafthenes 
•i^nin,  who  lived  under  Seleucus  Nicator; 
Jtrites the  celebrated  phyfician;  Hellanicus 
[*wi*n,  nnentioned  with  honour  by  Polybi- 
4|*^crcon  of  Ttia ;  Alcxus,  Sappho  of  Lcf- 
Piit^rccydts  Syrus  the  philofophcr,  and  many 
*»  ot  the  (a me  profcflion. 
The  jKuUc  and  Doric  were  originally  cog- 
•^ikds.    When  the  Porians  invaded  Pcio- 
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ponnefus  and  fettled  in  that  periinfula,  they  in- 
corporated with  the  JEoiians,  and  thtir  two  dia- 
Icds  blended  mio  one  produced  the  ntw  Doric. 
The  original  Dores  inhabited  a  rugged  mountain- 
ous region  about  OlTa  and  Pindus,  and  fpoke  a 
rough  unpolifhed  language  fimilar  to  the  foil  which 
they  inhabited.  Andrew  Schottus,  in  his  obfer- 
vations  on  poetry,  1.  2.  cap.  ^o.  proves  from  aa 
old  M.  S.  of  "  Theocritus,  that  there  were  two 
dialeds  of  the  Doric  tongue,  the  one  ancient  and 
the  other  modern :  that  this  poet  employed  Ionic 
and  the  modern  Doric ;  that  the  old  Doric  dia- 
led was  rough  and  cumbrous ;  but  that  Theocri- 
tus adopted  the  new  as  being  more  foft  and  mel- 
low." A  prodigious  number  of  poets  and  philo- 
fophers  wrote  in  this  dialed,  fuch  as  Epicharmus 
the  poet;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rhegium  ;  Corinna 
the  poctefs  of  Thebes ;  Erynna  a  poetefs  of  Lef- 
bos  ;  Mofchus  the  poet  of  Syracufe ;  Sappho  the 
poetefs  of  Mitylene ;  Pindar  the  prince  of  lyric 
poets ;  Archimedes  the  renowned  mathtmalician  ; 
and  almoft  all  the  Pythagorean  phiiofophers. 
Few  hiftorians  wrote  in  that  dialed  ;  or  if  they 
did,  their  woi-ks  have  not  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Moft  of  the  hymns  fung  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  compofed  in  Doric. 

"  After  the  Creek  tongue  was  thoroughly  po- 
liftied,  confcious  of  the  fuperior  excellency  of 
their  own  language,  the  Greeks,  in  the  pride  of 
their  hearts,  ftigmatizcd  every  nation  which  did 
not  ufe  their  language  with  the  contemptuous  ti- 
tle of  barbarians.  Such  was  the  delicacy  of  their 
pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  endure  the 
untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
^a^U^e(p»>m,  This  extremc  delicacy  produced  3 
very  pernicious  effeds ;  ift,  it  induced  them  to 
metamorphofe  and  mangle  foreign  names,  to 
reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian  ftandard :  idly, 
it  prevented  their  learning  the  languages  of  the 
eaft,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  have  opened 
to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  annals,  anti- 
quities, laws,  cufloms,  &c.  of  the  people  of  thofc 
countries,  in  comparifon  of  whom  the  Greeks 
themfclves  were  of  yefterday,  and  knew  nothing. 
By  this  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  evea 
we,  who  derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ty we  pofllfs  through  the  channel  of  their  writ- 
ings, have  fuffered  an  irreparable  injury.  By 
their  transformation  of  oriental  names,  they  have 
in  a  manner  ftopped  the  channel  of  communtcatioti 
between  the  hittories  of  Europe  and  Afia.  Thii 
appears  evident  from  Htrodotus,  Xcnophon, 
Ctefias,  and  all  the  other  Grecuin  writers  who 
mention  the  intercourfe  between  the  Crcekj 
and  Perfiausj.  3diy,  It  deprived  them  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. Pl.ito  in  his  Cratylm  endeavours  to  in« 
vcftigate  the  etymology  of  O'ly  a  few  Greek 
words.  His  dtdudions  arc  childilh,  arid  littic 
fuperior  to  the  random  conjedures  of  a  fchooi- 
boy.  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Ut)man?, 
has  not  been  more  fuccefbful.  Both  ftumbUd  on 
the  very  threfhold  of  that  ufcfnl  fcienee;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  days 
knows  more  of  the  origin  of  thcfe  two  noble  lan- 
|:uages,  than  the  greateft  adepts  among  the  nativef 
did  in  theirs. 

"  Thcfe  impcrfcdion?,  however,  are  counter- 
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balanced  by  numberlefs  cxcelltncies :  and  we  arc 
ccrUinly  imi;:h  more  indebted  to  that  incompar- 
able people  fur  the  intbrm.ition  they  have  traaf- 
tnitted  to  us  through  the  medium  of  their  writ- 
ings, than  injured  by  them  in  not  conveying  to 
U8  and  to  themfelves  more  aathentic  and  more 
ample  communicationa  of  ancient  events."  But 
we  i»eed  not  make  encomiums  on  a  language  which 
ha5  long  bcvn  extoiled,  perhaps  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  by  the  labours  of  m^^n  of  the  moft  enlarg- 
ed capacity  and  the  molt  refined  taile.  Dv  Doig 
conclu  les  with  fomc  learned  remarks  on  the  Jpi- 
n/j,  or  afpiratft,  and  accanU  of  the  Greek  l.in- 
^nage;  tor  which  we  muft  refer  the  Grecian  ftu- 
dcnt  to  his  book«^  and  his  teacher., 

**  The  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to  p<»netratc 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  ihould 
<tlfo  endeavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  books  after  mentioned^  i.  Ariftotlt's  Rhetoric 
and  Poetics,  his^book  De  Interpretuttouei  efptciaU 
ly  with  Ammonius's  Cummeutary.  Ainmonins 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the  moft 
acute  of  ail  the  ancient  grammarians,  a.  Dion. 
Ha  lie.  De  Strudura  Qraiioniii  where,  amid  (I  a- 
bundance  of  curious  and  n)terefting  oMcrvntions, 
wih  be  found  the  tru^  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
letters.  3.  Demetrius  Ph;»lcjreHs  U  EUcutt(me\  a 
ftiort  eflay  indeed,  hut  replete  with  inftrudton  con- 
cerning the  proper  arrangement  of  words  and 
members  in  fcntences.  4.  Longinus,  the  prince 
of  critics,  whofe  remains  are  aSove  commenda- 
tion. 5.  Theodoras  Gaz^»  and  the  other  refugees 
from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  hofpitab»c 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Mc- 
<lici,  and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native 
language  once  more  revived  learning  and  good 
taftc  in  Europe.  Theie,  with  fome  other  critics 
of  lefe  celebrity,  but  equal  niility,  will  unlock  all 
the  treafures  of  Grecian  erudition,  without  how- 
ever difciofing  the  fource  fi'om  which  they  flow- 
ed. To  thel'c  we  might  add  a  few  celebrated  mo- 
derns, fuch  as  Monf.  Fourmont  the  Elder.  Moaf. 
Gebelin,  Abl>^  Pczron,  Salmafiu*^,  ani  efpccially 
the  learned  and  induftrious  Lord  Monboddo. 

**  Wc  (hall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  Greek  language  even  before  the 
31acedonian  empire  was  ereded ;  at  which  peri- 
od, indeed,  it  became  in  a  manner  univerfal, 
much  more  than  ever  the  Latin  language  could  ac- 
complilh,  notwitliftanding  the  vail  e&tent  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

'*  GnEECE,  origioally  Hellas,  was  a  region  of 
imall  extent,  and  yetfent  out  many  numerous  colo- 
nies into  diffcrciit  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  colo- 
nies carried  their  native  language  along  with  them, 
and  induftrioull/  difFufed  rt  wherever  they  form- 
ed a  fettlement.  The  lones,  JEolcs,  and  Dores, 
poflefled  themfelves  of  all  the  W.  and  NW.  coaft 
of  the  Leffer  Afia  and  the  adjacent  Iflands ;  and 
thus  even  the  barbarians  learned  that  polifhed  lan- 
guage. The  Grrek  colonies  extended  themfelves 
along  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fca,  as  far  as  Si- 
nope,  now  Trebizond,  and  all  the  w.iy  from  the 
W.  coaft  of  Afia  Minor :  though  many  cities  of 
barbarians  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  was 
underftpod  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  uf  rank 
and  laHiion. 

**  There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
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the  Euxine  fea  to  the  very  caftcn  point,  andpej* 
haps  beyond  thofe  limits ;  likewifc  in  the  Tauria 
Chcrfoncfus,  or  Crim  Tartary ;  and  even  to  tl^ 
mouth  of  the  Danulx,  the  ftraits  of  Caffi,  k\ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  thcfc  colo'iU<.s,  ll| 
Greek  language  was  carefully  propagated  aoKM 
the  barbarians,  who  carried  on  commerce 
the  Greeks. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  plaal 
with  Greek  cities  <'»n  both  coafth ;  fo  ikatthe 
try  was  denominated  Mn^na  Grttcla,  Here 
Greek  tongue  univerfally  prevailed.  In  Sid 
was  in  a  manner  vernacular.  The  loniaai 
fent  a  colony  into  Egypt  in  the  rei^^n  of  PCu 
lichus ;  and  a  Greek  fettlement  had  been  ' 
in  Cyrenia  many  ages  before.  The  Phcca 
built  Mallilia,  or  Mar/e-illrj,  as  early  as  the 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fomc  remains 
Greek  language  are  ftill  to  l>e  difcovered. 
tells  UR,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  re 
were  found  in  Greek  letters.  Perhaps  b 
guage  ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fpread,  where 
not  prop.i^ated  by  the  law  of  conqueft. 

"  The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  ca 
-within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  ( 
itfelf,  except  in  Epirus,  and  the  wcilcm  pi 
Macedonia.  It  is  likewife  fpoken  in  the  C 
and  Afiatic  iQands  in  Candia  or  Crete,  b 
parts  of  the  Coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  and  in  C 
but  in  all  thcfc  regions,  it  is  much  corrupt 
degenerated. 

"  It  is  next  to  a  miracle  C^j's  the  Dr) 
many  monuments  of  Grecian  liieraturt  arc 
be  found  among  men.  Not  with  ftanding  tbi 
ing  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  i 
almoft  nuraberlefs  wars,  mailacres,  and  * 
tiens,  which  have  from  time  to  time  in  a  1 
dcfolated  thofe  countries  where  the  Ore 
gua^e  once  fiouriflied  ;  we  are  told  that  th 
remain  about  jcoo  books  written  in  thalli 

"  We  fliall  conclude  this  fedion  with 
detail  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ftages  an 
tions,  through  which  this  noble  tongue 
progrefs,  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the 
Conftantinoplc,  A.  D.  145  j  ;  a  period  c 
tlian  2000  years. 

"  Homer  gave  the  Greek  poetry  its  com 
confiftency,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  hariM 
the  language.  The  Iliad  and  O Jyifey  hate 
of  the  air  of  extempore  compofitions ;  an  c 
is  never  wanting  to  fill  up  a  vcrfe  4  aad  * 
eicpreffions  are  mechanically  annexed  to  fud 
as  were  of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence  thi 
pioufnefs  and  wafte  of  words  iu  the  old  Gred 
which  forms  fucti  a  contraft  to  the  conUcafi 
laboured  compofition  of  Virgil. 

"  The  Greek  profe  was  of  a  more  difficul 
ture  ;  and  it  may  be  diftributed  into  dilfcreo! 
or  degrees  of  purity.  Of  the  profe  authosj 
cxunt,  the  -Hrft  and  "bcft  ftyle  is  that  of  Hs 
TUS5  and  of  Plato  in  the  florid  or  mixed 
of  Xenophon  in  the  pure  and  limple,  of  1 
didts  and  Demoftheues  in  the  auftere.  Kfl 
perhaps,  is  fo  coiiducive  to  form  a  good  U 
compofition  as  the  ftudy  of  all  thcfc  writer* 

"  The  ftyle  of  Poly ai us  forms  a  newep^ 
the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  language:  it  w« 
idiotic  or  popular  aiaauo"  of  cxjMrellion,  cfpe^ 
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mong  military  men,  in  his  time,  about  the  150th 
M)Trpj.?(i.  It  became  the  model  of  fucceeding 
liter*,  by  introducing  a  fimple  unfhidied  exprcl- 
Mi,  and  by  emancipating  them  from  the  anxious 
hour  of  tile  old  Greeks  rcfpeding  the  cadence 
id  choice  of  words.  The  ftylc  of  the  New  Tcf- 
meflt,  being  plain  and  popular,  frequently  re- 
nbb  that  of  Polybius,  as  has  been  Ihown  by 
^clius,  and  by  Kirchmaier,  de  paraUelifmo.  N. 
\ttPofytis,  1725. 

^Before  this  hiftorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews 

ifcincd  a  new  or  Helleniftic  ftyle,  refulting 

■!]](  txpreffion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in 

b  words,  after  that  anguage  had  left  as  much 

ppurity,  as  it  gained  in  general  ufe,  by  the  con- 

m  of  Alexander.    The  Helleniftic  is  the  lan- 

r  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 

Bnent,  and  partly  of  Philo  and  Jofephus. 

fixture  in  the  ftyle  of  the  evangelifts  and  a- 

ti,  is  one  credential  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not  have 

vntten  but  by  Jewifti  authors  in  the  firft 

y.   See  the  fine  remarks  of  Bifhop  Warbur- 

Mriae  of  Grace,  book.  i.  ch.  8— 10.    Cri- 

fe  their  hbour  in  attempting  to  adjuft  the 

Hie  Gr^ek  to  the  ftandard  of  Atticifm. 

Icdidion  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and  geo- 

m  of  the  Auguftan  age,  is  formed  on  that 

fbius;but  improved  and  modernized,  like  the 

k  of  the  prcfent  age,  if  compared  with  that 

rendon  or  Bacon.     More  pcrfpicuous  than 

,  h  was  well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  aS 

kfl  written  by  men  of  letters,  fuch  as  Di- 

h  Diodoms,  and  Strabo,  without  much  ex- 

Of  or  rank  in  public  life. 

ke  tcclclUftical  ftyle  was  cultivated  in  the 

bfchools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Coo- 

^k;  rank  and  luxuriant,  full  of  oriental 

and  formed  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 

riflt  vcrfion.     Such  is,   for  inftance,   the 

Eufebius.     After  him,  the  beft  Chriftian 

polifhed  their  compofitions  in  the  fchools 

Dric  under  the  later  Sophifts.    Hence  the 

rand  flowing  purity  of  St  Chryfoftom,  who 

fctgood  fenfe  than  Plato,  and  perhaps  as 

^  words. 

itfce  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there 
iddiffertation  by  Du  Gauge,  tie  cai{Jii  cor- 
rxcitatht  perfixed  to  his  Glol^ary,  together 
^iub's  Grammar  of  the  modem  Greek, 
ft  ftage  of  the  Greek  language  is  a  mifera- 
fvre  of  Turkifh  barbarifm.  And,  which  is 
^prifmg,  there  it  no  city  of  Greece  where 
^fwa^e  is  more  different  from  the  ancient 
lAlhrns.  The  reafon  of  that  is,  bccaufe  it 
W  loiig  inhabited  by  a  mixed  multitude  of 
H  nations. 

^«)TKlude,  the  Greeks  have  left  the  mcil 
tinonuments  of  human  wifdom,  fortitude, 
'ctnce,  and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement 
tirt  and  fcience,  and  in  the  fintft  writings 
^  ftibjc<^  ncctffary,  profitable,  elegant, 
raining.  The  Greeks  have  fiirrifhcd  the 
*  examples  of  every  virtue  nnd  accomplish - 
Wural  or  acquired,  political,  moral,  or  mi- 

iihey  excelled  in  mathematics  and  philolb- 
*  all  the  forms  of  government,  in  archilec- 
^is^^ioQ,  coxnxnerce,    war:   m   oratcFS^ 
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poets,  and  hiftorians,  they  ftand  as  yet  Unrivalled*,, 
and  are  like  to  ftand  fo  for  ever ;  nor  are  they  lef» 
to  be  admired  for  the  ex^rcifes  and  amufement* 
they  invented,  and  brought  to  perfe^ion,  in  the 
inftitution  of  their  public  games,  their  theatres, 
and  fports." 

Sect.  IX.  0/the  Latin  Language. 

"This  language,  (fays  our  authoc,)  like  every 
other  fpokcn  by  barbarians,  was  in  its  beginning 
rough  and  uncultivated. — What  people  the  Ro- 
mans were,  is  a  point  in  which  antiquarians  arc 
not  agreed.  In  their  own  opinion  they  were 
fprunp  from  the  Trojans ;  Dion.  Halicar.  derives 
them  from  the  Greeks;  and  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  fome  imagined  tkty  were  fprung  from  the  Pe- 
laf^i.  The  fa^  is,  they  were  a  mixture  of  people 
colie^ed  out  of  Latium  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
'  which  a  variety  of  accidents  had  drawn  together, 
to  cftablift)  themfclves  en  that  mountainous  re- 
gion, to  fecure  their  own  property,  and  plunder 
that  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  compofed 
of  An  adians,  Sabine s,  Latins,  Hetrufcans,  Um- 
brians,  Gfcans,  Pclafgi,  &c.;  and  their  language 
muft  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  different  dialedts 
of  all  thefe  difcordant  iribep. 

••  The  Latin  language  ought  then  to  be  a  min- 
gled mafs  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is,  the  JEoIiaa 
Greek,  the  Pelafgic,  Hetrufcan,  and  Celtic  dia- 
lers. Thefe  jarring  elements,  like  the  people  to 
whom  they  beioi.ged  refpe^ively,  gradually  in- 
corporated, and  produced  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Latin  torgiie. 

"  The  Arcadians  were  a  Pelafgic  tribe,  and 
fpoke  a  diaie^  of  that  ancient  Greek,  early 
produced  by  the  coalition  of  this  tnbe  with  the 
favage  Aborigines  of  Greece.  This  dialedt  was 
the  ground  work  of  the  Latin.  The  iEoIian 
Greek,  u  hich  was  ftrongly  tm^ured  with  the  Pe- 
lafgic, was  the  modci  upon  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed.  From  this  dedudion  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Latin  tongue  is  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  modern  Greek;  and  that  the  Greek, 
as  it  ftood  before  it  was  thoroughly  poliflied, 
bore  a  viry  near  reftmblance  to  that  language. 
H.'^nce  we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  -of 
tlie  Latin  language  is  ncccflfary  to  underftand  the 
Greek. 

'•  A  very  confiderable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan.  Tliat  people  were 
the  mafters  of  the  Romans  in  tveiy  thing  facredr 
Fiom  them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion, the  method  of  arranging  public  feftivals,  the 
art  of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the 
method  of  luftrati.  ns,  cxpiatioiK,  &c.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Pelaigi  and  Hetrufci 
were  the  Cimc  race  of  people ;  and  their  langua* 
gefe  muft  have  difTcred  in  dialed  only."  See  TJbu^ 
cyd,  lib.  iv, 

"  The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  entcrrf^deeply  into  the 
.  compofiticn  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  proof  of 
this,  we  need  cnly  appeal  to  PtllouUert  Bullet* t 
Mcmcirei  de  la  Lan^tit  Celtiqtie,  pai  ti€  /,  Abhe  Pc%' 
ron'i  Orif:in  of  ^incinit  Natioru^  &c.  The  La- 
tm  abounds  with  oriental  words,  efpecially  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  and  Prifian,  Thefe  are  certain- 
ly remains  of  the  Paafgic  and  Hetrufcan  tongues, 
fpoken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from 
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regions,  t^here  thofe  were  parts  of  the  vernacular 
langnage.— In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  a 
few  Gothic  term:?.  Pel  lout  ler  fuppofes,  the  Cel- 
tic and  Gothic  languages  were  origmaliy  the  fame. 
*rhcre  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin  a  great  number 
vf  obfolete  Greek  words.  The  mo  ft  efteiftual 
method  to  diftinguifb  the  difference  between  the 
rarly  and  modern  Greek,  woald  be  to  compare 
the  ancient  Latin  with  the  iaiter;  there  being  ve- 
ry little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  eariieft  periods.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Roman  letters  were  the  fnme  with  the  ancient 
Greek. — Former  Uteris  Lai  in  is  qUit  vet  err  im  is  Gra:- 
eorumt  fays  Tacitus ;  and  Pliny  fays  the  fame,  and 
for  the  truth  of  his  afiertion  appeals  to  a  monu- 
ment extant  in  his  own  times.  Thefe  old  Greek 
letters  were  no  othi  r  than  the  PclafgJc,  which  we 
have  Oinwn  from  Diod,  Sic.  to  have  been  prior  to 
the  Cadmean.  For  the  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee 
Aftle,  Poftellus,  Montfaucoii,  Palxgraphia  Grae- 
ca,  M.  Gebeiin,  and  our  P/a:e  11.  Vol.  L 

"  That  the  Latin^i  borrowed  the  plan  of  theif 
declenfions  from   the    Greeks,   is   eviilent    from 
the    exa(5l  refemblance   of    the   terminations   o' 
the  cafes  throughout   the   three   fimtiar  dccler 
fions.    In  nouns  of  the  firft  declenfion,  the  refer 
blance  h  too  palpable  to  Aand  in  nted  of  illuft' 
tion.     In  th;'  zd  the  Greek  genitive  is  «.     In  7 
tin  the  o  is  thrown  out,  and  the  termination 
comes  i.    The  Latin  dative  ends  in  o,  whir 
the  Greek  dative,  throwing  away  /  fubfcrii 
which  was  but  faintly  founded  in  that  Unp 
Ko  genuine  Greek  word  ended  in/<  orui. 
termination  offlcxioni,  they  changed  it  into 
Latins  retained  m^  which  had  been  impo? 
terminating  letter,  at  an  era  before  the  G* 
guage  had  undergone  its  laft  refinement 
the  Latin  accufative  in  ww,  inftead  of  the 
The  vocative  declenfion  was  in  this  caf» 
like  the  nominative.     The  Latins  ha^ 
number,  becaufe  the  ^oiinn  dialed, 
they  copied,  had  none.     The  third 
in  both  languapef  are  fo  exactly  pa 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  I' 

"  The  L^itins  h3ve  no  articles^  w 
Ty  a  dcfe<5V.     The  Pelafgic,  from 
pied,  had  not  adopted  that  word 
ft  rati  vc  fenfe.     Homer  indeed  fel 
the  probability  is,  that  the  mor 
ffd  it  lefs  frequently.   Thus  in 
widco  h^jminem^  h  is  impoflibl* 
[bare  words  whether  the  worf 

the  3>A'rv  - 
^Jfee  the  ?;• 
niter  an*' 
«  The 

'  partly 
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^  Abou*  theiamc  tinrie  lived  Persius 

ill,  the  friend  and  difcipie  of  the  Aoic 

;  to  whofe  precepts,  as  he  di:i,ho.,ou: 

*uous  lift,  fo  ha  w  or  lis,  ttiouph  fniali,  i 

ly  proficiency  in  the  fcierict  of  morals, 

c  mild  government  of  Adnan  and  the  Ar 

vtd  Auiu;i  Geiiiu*,  an  entertaining  write 

k    iiilcellincous  way,  weil  flLillcd  in  critici 

antiquity,  .   His  work*;   contain   ilveral  % 

fragments  of  philo'ophy,  which  are  indi 

molt  enrious  part  of  them. 

"  In  the  fame  age  with  Aulns  Gellius  i 
ed  Apulcms  of  Mrtdaura  »n  Africa ;  a  J 
writer,  whofc  matrer  in  general  far  exec 
perplexed  And  nGti^t^^  ftyie,  too  conform 
the  falfe  rhetoric  ot  the  age  when  he  lived 
"  With  Auius  GeMius  we  may  raupe  Ma 
vs  ;  not  beraul'e  a  contemporary  (fv>r  he 
pofcd  to  have  lived  under  Ilonoiius  and  1 
iius),  hut  from  his  near  reft nrbia nee  in  t! 
raiftcT  of  A  writer.  His  works,  like  thofe 
other,  are  mifcelianeous;  filled  with  my; 
and  angient  iiicxaturet  with  ibme  phiiofo 
termixed.  , 

■**  Boethius  was  defcen-ded  "fiom  one  of 
bleft  of  the  Roman  famiiics,  and  wa»  ct 
the  bepinnrn^r  of  the  fixtb  century.  Ht 
many  iphiiofophicai  works;  but  his  cthi 
on  the  ConriHation  of  Phiiofophy  defcrvc 
encomiums,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  t 
which  latter  he  approaches  the  pin-ity  c 
better  age  than  his  own.  By  cocr  mand  o; 
rioric  king  of  the  Goths,  this  preat  aini  go 
fuffered  death  ;*'  (See  liOETHitJS  and  It 
7-)  ''  with  whom  the  Latm  tongue,  and 
remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  maybe  faid 
funk  in  the  weftern  ivorid, 

"  There  were  befides  a  number  of  pen 
hiflog^ins  who  flourifhed  duri'?j?  this  perioi 
38  Siiius  italicus,  Ciaudinn,  Aulbniu«,  &c 
AusoNius,  Claudi^n, Italicus,  See, ar 
Miferti  Fabricii  BlhL  Lai,)  There  flourilhed 
number  of  ecclcliaflical  writeiR,  fome  of 
dcferve  great  commendation.  The  chief  < 
iK  Lai^aiitius,  who  has  been  defervtdiy  di 
with  the  title  of  tht  Chrijlian  Cicero, 

"  The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  ver 
mimber  in  comparifon  of  the  Greek,  W! 
confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  \ 
empire,  we  are  juftly  furpnfexi  to  find  fo  f^ 
ters  of  charaiier  aod  reputation  in  fo 
field. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  d 
our  attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  oi 
extant.  The  grandeur  o*"the  people  by  w 
was  fpoken;  the  luftrc  of  its  writers;  the  < 
which  it  ftill  maintains  among  ourfelves;  i 
cetrity  we  are  under  of  learniiii^  it,  m  order 
tJiin  acccfs  to  almoft  all  the  faiences,  nay  e 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  laws,  of  our  \\ 
proceedings,  of  our  charters;  ail  tlwfe  ci 
ftances,  and  many  others  too  numeruut*  to 
tailed,  rtndcr  the  acqiiifition  of  that  imperi 


^^>nftann£ftncw^^rb^^^- M  e  whole  of     guage  in  a  peculiar  manner  improving  and 
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refting.    Spoken  by  the  coiHjuerors  of  the  a 
nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  rcvoiutiom 
jjuftcr  of     bears  continually  their  impriflTion,     Copi9t] 
inajcAic,  when,  )ve3>y  (»f  battles,  the  Rom| 
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medics  of  MenanJcF  aftd  Diphilw  into  their  own 
language,  t^tu^ht  tbtr  Latin  Mufcs  to  fpeak  Attic 
Greek.  To  rpeak  that  lanyruagr  was  then  the  tortt 
as  it  u  now  with  tts  to  chatttr  French.  Greek  tu- 
tors were  retained  in  every  reputable  family;  and 
many  Konuns  of  t)}e  lirfl  rank  were  ei^ually  qua- 
lifted  to  fpeak  or  write  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  original  jargon  of  JLatiu^  became  obfolete 
and  unintelligible;  and  Cato  himfclf  condcfccnd- 
ed  to  iearn  the  Greek  language  at  8o. 

"  To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various  inimi- 
table examples  of  the  Auguftan  or  golden  age  of 
the  Roman  tongue,  wou id  be  a  vain  tafic*.  we 
fhall  only  q«ote  a  few  Hnes  from  Vellcius  Patcr- 
culu?.  Having  obfcrved,  that  the  Creek  authors, 
who  had  excelled  in  literature,  had  all  made  their 
appearance  ab(\ut  the  fame  ti-me,  he  adds,  "  Nor 
was  this  circumftancc  more  confpicuoiM  among 
the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans ;  f'^r  the  Ro- 
man tragedy  i3  confined  to  Accius  and  the  period 
when  he  flourifhed.  The  charming  wit  of  Latin 
elegance  was  brought  to  light  by  Cecilius,  Teren- 
tius,  and  Afranius  nearly  in  the  famaage.  As  for 
our  biftorians  (to  add  Livy  alfo  to  the  age  of  the 
fbrmer),  if  we  except  Cato,  they  were  all  coa- 
fined  to  a  period  ot  80  years ;  fo  neither  has  our 
ftock  of  poets  extended  to  a  fpace  much  backward 
or  forward.  But  the  energy  of  the  bar,  and  the 
finiftied  beauties  of  prole  eloquence,  fetting  afidc 
the  fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P.  Craflus,  Scipio,  L«- 
lius,  the  Gracchi,  Fanniup,  and  Ser.  Gaiba,)  broke 
dut  all  at  «nce  under  Tuiiy  the  prince  of  his  pF0«- 
leflion." 

„  From  this  quotation  (the  Dr  argues,)  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Romans  tbemftlves  were  convin- 
ced of  the  ftiort  duration  of  the  galdm  mge  of  their 
language.  According  to  the  moft  judicious  cri- 
tic?, it  commenced  with  the  era  of  Cicero's  ora- 
torical produ^ons,  and  terminated  with  the  re^gn 
of  Tiberius,  or  perhaps  the  middle  of  his  rt*^n. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it 
every  thing  rberaV,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  ba- 
nilhed  Rome  by  thr  deipotifm  of  the  Cjefars. 
We  imagine  that  the  tranftiion  was  too  inftanta- 
xieous  to  have  been  entirely  produced  by  that  un- 
happy caufe.  Defpotifm  was  firmly  eftabliihed 
among  the  Romans  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Augnrius ;  and  yet  ihat  period  produced  fuch 
a  group  of  learned  men  as  never  adorned  any  o- 
ther  nation  in  fo  (hort  a  fpaee  of  time.  The  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  was  th«  golden  period  of  the 
French  tongue  f  and  that  age  produced  a  race  ©f 
learned  men,  in  every  department,,  fuperior  in 
number,  and  eqnal  in  genhis  to  the  literati  who 
flourifhed  under  the  noble  and  envied  conllr/ution 
of  Britain  during  the  £ime  age,  though  the  latter 
is  univerally  allowed  to  have  been  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  this  countryr  The  Britifli  ifles,  we  fiope, 
enjoy  ftiH  as  much  liberty  as  ever;  yet  we  belicTe 
few  people  will  aver,  that  the  writers  of  the  prc- 
fcnt  age  arc  cqtiral  either  in  ftylc  ot  in  genius^  to 
that  noble  group,  who  flourifticd  from  the  middle 
«f  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  George  IL  and  here  defpotilm  is  quite  itncon- 
cemed. 

**  fn  the  eaft  the  feme  obfervation  is  confurm- 
«d.  Tbc  Perfian*  have  long  groaned  under  the 
Mohammedan  yoke,  aad  jet  every  oriental  icho- 
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lar  will  allow,  that  in  that  eoortiy,  and  under  ^ 
moft  galling  tyranoy,  the  nofl  arr.azing  prodj 
tions  of  talle,  genius,  and  indu(li7,  that  ever  a 
nified  human  nature,  have  been  txbibitd.  I 
der  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  fucccfTorsof  MobJ 
med,  appeared  writers  of  a  moft  fublimc  gcw 
though  never  was  defpotifm  n^orecrutUytxtrc 
than  under  thofc  fanatics.  Tl  c  revival  of  Itt 
at  the  era  of  the  reformation  was  cbitfly  pr(J 
ed  and  chenfticd  by  petty  defpotkal  prifl 
We'cannot  therefore  agree,  that  tbt  detpotia 
the  Cxfars  banilhed  eloqutnee  and  Warning  fl 
Rome.  Lcnginus  indeed  has  attributed  tbifj 
fortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tells  uk,  **  It  'urn 
that  is  formed  to  nurf**  thefentiircDtsof  grd 
niufes,  to  pufli  ft)rwar(^  ihe  propenfity  of  c^ 
to  infpire  Jhcm  with  hopes,  and  the  gen 
bition  of  being  the  firft  in  rank."  Wbtn 
nus  wrote  tl.is,  he  did  not  reflf^ft  that  be 
was  a  Ariking  inftancc  of  the  unfcnndBc^ 
obfervation. 

'*  As  to  fcience,  the  fatft  is  nndombtcdlf 
©ther  fide.     That  Seneca  was  fuperior  10 
in  phiioibphy,  cannot  be  reafonably  corttn 
The  lafter  had  read,  and  a  dually  abndji 
whole  extent  of  Grecian  philofophy :  tbii 
ed  his  reading  rather  than  his  learning, 
mer  had  add'^ed  himfeif  10  the  ftoic  fefi ; 
he  does  not  write  with  the  feme  How  of « 
as  Tnily,  he  thinls  more  deeply  and  real 
clofcly.    Pliny^s  Naturat  Hiitory  is  a  ' 
collt^tion,  and  contains  miore  ufcful  km 
than  ail  the  writings  of  the  A ugu flan  age 
ed  into  one  mafs.    We  think  thehiftori^ 
of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle  and' 
of  didtion,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement 
gnur    of   compofition.       Quintilian, 
younger,   Suetonius,  Petronius  Aibiter, 
venal,  deferve  high  eAeem  ;  nor  are  Xhq 
to  their  immediate  predec^ffors.  '  Wctb 
is  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  k>ff 
ty  among  the  Romans  did  not  produce  lk( 
tion  of  eloquence,  fcience,  elevation  of 
or  refinement  of  tailc.    There  were  •tbes 
ftances  which  chitffy  contributed  topt^ 
revolution. 

g  **  Velleius  Paterculus  afligns  fcttic 
OU3  reafons  for  this  cataftrophc 
{/ays  he)  is  the  nurfc  of  genius ;  and  one 
vy,  and  another  admiration,  fires  imitatic4 
be  ftationary  in  perfe^ion  is  a  ditficttlt  i 
and  by  analogy,  that  which  cannot  go  U 
goes  backward.  As  at  the  outfet  we  are! 
ed  to  overtake  thofe  whom  we  deem  befti 
fo  when  we  deii>air  of  being  able  to  ofert 
to  pafs  by  them,  our  ardour  languilhcs  t« 
with  our  hope,  ^nd  what  it  cannot  ovti^ 
eeafes  to  purfue ;  and  leaving  the  fubjcfiil 
dyengrofled  by  another,  it  looks  out  fori 
cm  upon  whieh  to -exert  itfclf.** 

"  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans* 
heroes  of  the  AuguRan  age  had  boin  a« 
prize  of  eloquence,  hiftory,  poetry,  &c.  • 
fucctifors  dclpaired  of  being  able  t©  «<?»«* 
kfs  to  furpafs  them,  in  aiiy  of  thcfc  walks, 
were  therefore  under  the  ncctffity  of  ftrika 
a  new  path  by  which  they  might  arrive  aj 
sence.    Confcquently  Seneca  introdiiccd  ifl 
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'f^,  as  the  French  <raH  it ;  that  is,  afhort,  fpark^ 
i^f  ^^urativeBdi(5tion,  abounding  with  antithtr- 
»,  qaiintncflVs,  wvitticifms,  cmbeiliflied  with 
twcrSjind  mcrctricioui  orname-nts ;  whereas,  the 
if  otthc  Aoguftan  age  was  natural,  fimple,  folid, 
A^c^cd,  and  proprriy  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
f  lubjci^  and  the  fcntiroents  of  the  author. 
**  The  hiftoriaii  Sallust  laid  the  foundation 
thtf  unnatural  f>yte.  Notwithftandiiig  ail  iiis 
clltrncies  h-  every  where  exhibits  an  a/Ieifla- 
leot  antiquity,  an  antithetical  caft,  an  air  of 
teiif,  an  accuracy,  exattnefs,  and  regularity. 
Swords,  hib  cUnl'es,  feem  to  be  adjufted^xadt- 
^aaurJing  to^  number,  weight,  and  mcafmt, 
fck)ut  cxcrr<  or  defeA.  Paterculus  imitated 
bwmer;  and  Iticceeded  bed  in  thofc  point* 
bt  his  archetype  had  failed.  Tacitus  dcviat- 
ifrom  the  Aupruftan  exempiars,  and  imitated 
pft ;  but  affe^tjHg  brevity,  he  often  falls  into 
^rity.  I^hc  other  contemporary  writers  em- 
iacQ«ute  ilyle  ;  and  then-  work^  are  held  m 
Mftiraation,  and  bear  marks  of  degeneracy* 
Taat  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  fpring 
tkc  dcfpotic  government  «nder  which  thcfc 
hre  I,  but  from  that  atrt<aation  oi  Jtngin 
mto  which  th^y  were  led  by  an  eager  hut 
defirc  of  fignaii^sing  themfeiv^s.  But  the 
iicfs  of  this  rage  for  innoimthn  did  not  reach 
leotiments  as  it  had  done  thei^  ftyle;  for  in 
point  they  wbre  fo  far  from  falling  below 
fafnre  of  the  writer.^  of  the  former  age, 
many  iuftaRces  they  feem  to  have  furpair- 

"kh  refpc^  to  fentiment  and  mental  eser- 
>  Latin  authors  preferved  their  vigour,  tiH 
y  and  effeminacy  enervated  both  tfie  bodies 
Ml  of  the  Romans.    The  contagion  be- 

timverial ;  and  a  liitlefUtcfs,  or  inteileAual 
r»  the  ufual  concomitant  of  luxury,  fpread 
Dee  over  the  mental  faculties,  which  rer^ 
Itkm  not  only  averfe  to,  but  even  iRca,)a- 
\  BKluftry  and  perfeverancc  This  lethargic 
kion  of  mind  fecms  to  have  commenced  to- 

tiir  conclufion  of  the  (ilver  age;  that  is,  a- 

^  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
k  Roman  eagles  began  to  ftoop,  and  the 

of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began 


i>  the  Roman  gemus,  about  that  period,  be- 
0  dtclinci  fo  the  ftylc  of  the  filver  age  was 
*^Viy  vitiated  with  barbarifms.  The  barba- 
^0  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the 
~f;  the  ambaifadoni  of  foreign  princes,  and 

^  pnnccs  themfehrcs,  with  their  atten- 
»;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  flaves  over  ail 
'\  the  frequent  commerce  between  the  Ro- 
^"^  ami  the  barbarians ;  all  concurred  to 
fcfthc  Litin  tongue.    This  vitiated  charaAer 

of  ftyle  and  fentiment  became  more  and 
^  prevalent,  from  the  reign  of  A^lrtan  to  the 
^Jl  of  the  imperial  feat  to  Conttantinopje. 
%  fttccctded  the  iron  age,  when  the  Roman 
^^  became  abfolutely  ba^rbarous.  Toward* 
J'Ofc  of  the  fihrer,  and  during  the  whole  of 
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**  About  the^anK  time  lived  PtRSius  the  f*- 
tyrift,  the  friend  and  difciplc  of  the  ftoic  Corm- 
tus  ;  to  whofe  precepts,  as  he  did  ho.. our  by  bis 
virtuous  fife,  fo  his  work«,  ttiough  fmali,  {how  an 
eariy  proficiency  in  the  fcicnce  of  moral"*.  Under 
the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines 
lived  Auiu:i  Gciiius  an  entertaining  writer  in  the 
milccUantouB  way,  weil  fkilied  iti  criticifm  and 
antiqAiity,  .  His  work<»  contain  fcveral  valuable 
fragments  of  philofophy,  which  arc  indeed  the 
moft  curious  part  of  them. 

"  In  the  fame  age  with  Auhis  Gellius  flourift- 
ed  Apuleitis  of  Madaura  in  Afirica ;  a  flatonic 
writer,  whofe  matter  in  general  far  exceeds  bis 
perplexed  and  afie^^lcH  ftyle,  too  conformable  to 
the  falfe  rhetoric  ot  the  age  when  he  Jived. 

**  With  Auius  GeMius  we  may  range  MACitOB<* 
us  ;  not  becaufe  a  contemporary  (for  ht  is  fup- 
poied  to  have  lived  under  Honorius  and  Theodo- 
iius),  but  from  his  near  refcmbiance  in  the  cha- 
raAer  of  a  writer.  His  works,  like  thofe  of  the 
other,  are  mifcelianeous;  filled  with  mythology 
and  ani^ient  iiierature*  with  ibmc  philofophy  in* 
termixed*  , 

■**  Bocthius  was  defcendcd  from  one  of  the  n^- 
bleft  of  the  Roman  tamiiits,  aiHl  wa^  conful  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  He  wrote 
many  ^iiofophical  works ;  but  his  ethic  piece 
on  the  Confutation  of  Philofophy  defcrves  great 
encomiums,  both  for  the  matter  and  tht  ftyle;  in 
which  latter  he  approaches  the  purity  of  a  far 
better  age  than  his  owru  By.  con^mand  of  Theo* 
doric  king  of  the  Goths,  this  great  ai»d  good  man 
fuffered  death  ;**  (See  3oETHit7s  and  Italy,  J 
7.)  *•  with  whom  tjie  I^tin  tongue,  and  the  laft 
remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  maybe  faid  to  have 
Aink  in  the  weftcrn  u<orid. 

"  There  were  beddes  a  number  of  poets  and 
hiftoQiins  who  Aouriftied  duri^rg  this  period ;  fucb 
as  Silius  ltalicu:i,  Ciaudian,  Aufonius  &c.  (See 
AusoNitJs, Clavoi^n,Italicus,  &c. and  Job. 
Alberti  Fabricii  RibL  Lot.)  There  flouriftied,  too,  a 
number  of  eccleliafticat  writers,  fome  of  whom 
cleferve  great  commendation.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  Ladantius,  who  has  been  deservedly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  tht  ChriJHan  Cieero. 

**  The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  fmall 
number  in  comparifon  of  the  Oreek.  When  we 
confider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 


--wwv«':t,  4u  uic  iiyic  ui  iiic  Mi^c*  «g^;  wrtB  cmpirc,  we  arcjuftly  fiirprifed  to  find  foftfwwri- 
p*Viy  vitiated  with  barbarifms.  The  barba-  ters  of  chara^er  and  reputation  in  fo  vaft  a 
P^o  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the     field. 

pt;  the  ambaifadom  of  foreign  princes,  and         **  Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  defer¥cs 
*^  piinccs  themfehrcs*  with  their  atten-     our  attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now 

extant.  The  grandeur  of  the  people  by  whom  it 
was  fpoken;  the  luftrc  of  its  writers;  the  empire 
which  it  ftill  maintains  among  ourfelves ;  the  ne- 
ceflity  we  arc  under  of  learning  it,  m  order  to  ob- 
tain accefs  to  almoft  all  the  fdences,  nay  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  laws,  of  our  judicial 
proceedings,  of  our  charters ;  ail  thefe  circum 
ftances,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  de- 
tailed, render  the  acquifition  of  that  imperial  lan« 

^.,  -..*.  ,.-....^  »„^ guage  in  a  peculiar  manner  improving  and  inte- 

wizen  age,  there  appeared,  however,  many     rcfting.   Spoken  by  the  conquerors  oi  the  ancient 
'ff*  of  no  contemptible  talents.     The  moft     nations*  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
prlj^ble  wu  Seneca  the  ftoic,  the  nufter  of    bears  continually  their  imprcflion.    Copious  and 
Sec  Seneca*  majcAic,  when,  )ve4t  y  of  battles,  the  Romans  vi- 

£  c  jc  &  e  J 
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td  ^ith  the  Greeks  in  fcience,  it  became  the 
J^ar»ied  language  of  Europe,  and  by  its  luftre 
made  the  jargon  of  f^yajres  difapptar.  After  hav- 
xing  controlled  by  its  etoquence,  and  humanized 
fcy  its  laws,  ali  thoft*  peopit,  it  became  the  lan- 
guJig*;  of  religion.  In  fbortj  the  I^tin  language 
livill-be  ftudiecf  and  eftecmed  as  long  as  good  fenfc 
9nd  fine  talVe  prmain  iu  th^  world.'? 

SfCT.  X.    Of  the  Celtic  Lavcvaqi, 

**  Th  t  defcjfndants  of  Japhet  having  peopled 
the  wtdcrn  parts  of  Alia,  at  length  cntei-cd  Eu- 
rope. Some  broke  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
by  the  5^.  others  crofled  the  Panube  near  iti» 
tnouth.  Their  pofterity  gradually  afcehtttd  to- 
ivardi  the  fource  of  that  nvcf;  afterwards  th*ey 
idv;tnced  to  the  ba^il^  of  the  Rhine,  which  they 
p^fled,  and  thence  ipread  themfelvi  s  as  far  as  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrcneao  hills.    Thele  people  were 

i^ompofed  of  diflV'rtrnt  families ;' all,  bbwcver, 
poke  the  fame  language  ;  their  ihanners  and  cuf- 
toms  bofc  a  near  refcmWance  j  there  wa«<  no  va- 
l^ety  among  them  but  (hat  difference  which  cK- 
mate  introduces.  They  were  all  kqowp,  in  the 
more  early  times,  by  the  general  name  of  Celto- 
'/Itjtha,  In  prioccfs  ot  time,  becoming  es^ccedingly 
numerous,  they  were  divided  ifito  feveral  nations. 
Thofc  who  inhabited  that  lar^e  country  bounded 
by  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  Ihe  Rhine,  the 
Alps»  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Oou(j 
or  Celt4>  Thefe  multiplied  fo  procjigipufly  in  a 
few  centtiries^  (hat  the  fertile  p  gionf  which  they 
ihtn  occupied  could  not  atfbrd  thtm  the  means 
uf  fubfiftcnce.  Sopfie  of  thein  pafled  over  into 
Britain  ;  bthers  crofled  the  Pyrenees,  and'  formed 
fcttltinents  in  the  noil  hem  part<!  of  Spahi.  Others 
made  their  way  into  Italy«  and  colonized  thofe 
parts  which  \\c  af  the  foot  of  the  mbuntam^; 
whence  they  extended  thcmfelves  towards  t|ic 
centre  of  that  rich  country. 
.  ^*  By  this^tinoc  the  Grtrcks  bad  landed  on  the 
£.  coail  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies. 
The  two  nations  vying  ^s  it  were  with  each  other 
|n  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies  in 
the  courfe  of  their  pfbgrel's,  ;4t  length  rencoun- 
ieh'd  about  the  middle  of  the  country.  This 
Central  region >ra^  then  called  Latium.  Here 
the  two  nations  forrtled  one  fociety,  called  La- 
tin i,  I.  e.  tibe  Latin peQpie,  yht  languages  of  the 
two  natjons  were  blended  ;  artd  hence,  according 
tQ  fome,  the  Latin  id  a  tnixturc  of  Greek  and 
Gaelic,  ... 

•*  As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  numerous 
people,  they  maintained  thcmfelves  in  their  priif- 
tine  pofitflions,  uniiivaded,  unconquered,  till 
their  domeftic  quairels  expofed  them  as  a  prey  to 
thofe  Romans  whom  they  had  ofteii  defeated. 
Kot  b^ifig  atidi(5ted  tp  commerce,  they  had  little 
opportunity  to  rtiipgle  wjth  fqrcipners.  Their 
lanpuagjf,  therefore,  muft  have' remained  ummx* 
ed  with  foreigh  idiorbs. '  Such  ;t8  it  Was  when 
they  leltUd  in  GAi^i.'fucb  it  roUft  have  continued 
till  iXit  Homan  conqueft^.  If  there£t»rc  there  is 
bne  primitive  language  now  exiftirig,  it  muil  t>fc 
fopnd  in  the  remains  of  the  Oaelic 'or  Celtic*. 
Some  very  learned  met),  upon  difco^cring  the  co- 
Jncideilce  of  very  great  numbers  of  Words  in  fomc 
Of  th^  i?i$:(^  dialers  with  other  .wor46  in  th^ 
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Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  eflaWiih  a  ftrid  aA 
nity  between  thtrfe  languages. 

"  Many  learned  men  have  fliown,  that  all  tl^ 
local  names  in -the  north  of  It.iiy  are  aduaily  o 
Celtic  exlra^ion.  Thefe  names  generally  poiti 
oqt  or  defcribe  Tome  circumft  nccii  rcUiog  t 
the  nature  of  their  ^tuation ;  fjich  as  cxpofun 
eminence,  lownefs,  mtuftntfR,  dryncfs,  coldiici 
beat,  &c.  This  is  a  very  chnra<5\criilic  feature 
an  original  language  ;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  « 
prominen.t,  that  the  Erfe  names  of  places  all  j? 
Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  pcculiarlf  dH 
guifbcd  by  this  quality.  ♦ 

"  To  difcover  the  fources  from  which  the] 
tic  tongue  is  derived,  we  muft,  i.  Qi\n{U 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who  have  pn* 
fpme  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  th<ir  writn 
"VVe  muft  have  recourft  to  the  W<?ich  aw! 
Brrtagnc  diaiedts ;  in  which  any  new  wool 
eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  primitive.  > 
muft  converfe  with  the  country  people  and 
fahts,  who  iivc  at  a  diftapce  fi-om  cities,  ur 
countries  where  it  was  once  the  vernacular 
We  have  been  credibly  informetl,  thatatt] 
gentleman,  crofling  the  Alps  for  Jtaly,  ac^ 
ally  fell  in  with  an  old  woman,  a  natiwof 
parts,  who  fpoke  a  language  fo  near  a^a 
native  Erfe,  that  he  f;ould  undcriuiiil  M 
little  diSicultf  i  and  that  Ihc,  on  the  other 
under ftood-moft  of  his  words.  4.  The 
puine  remains  of  the  Gaelic  toi.guc  arc 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  the 
is  obvious.  The  Scottish  Highlan4<^J 
unmixed  unconquered  pofterity  of  the 
Britons,  into  whofe  barrep  domains  the  Kfl 
never  penetrated.  Atpidjt  all  the  reyolnti 
fliook  and  convulfed  Albion,  thofe  mounti 
regions  were  left  tci  their  primitive  k>nte, 
tkou|fh  hofpitable  iirihe  extreme,  did  ixt 
ftrangrrs  to  refide  long  among  them.  T^ 
,  guage»  acconlfngly,  remained  unmixed* 
this  day,  cfpecially  in  the  moft  remote  p 
unfrequented  itlands. 

**  The  Norwegians  fubdued  th*-  wefters 
of  Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  Scottifli  1 
chy  Was  flil  in  its  minority.  Tticy  ert 
Icind  of  principality  over  them,  of  which  tl 
of  Man  was  the  capital ;  yet  we  have  bed 
formed  by  the  moft  rcfpedable  autiv>ritJV 
there  is  not  at  this  diiy  a  fing^e  vocable  a 
Norfe  or  Danilh  tongue  to  be  found  amount 
iflanders.  This  fa^  affords  a  demonftntid 
ttiat  fuperftitioqs  attachment  with  which  ^ 
were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialeds. 

"The  WtLSH  dialedk  cannot,  we  thisl 
jJurc.  The  Stlurfi  were  Conquered  bythj 
mans,  to  whom  tl)ey  were  ;idually  fubjo 
three  ccti^uries.  During  this  period,  amuM 
of  Italian  exotics  muft  have  been  traniplanw 
to  t^eir  language ;  and  iiideed  many  of  ihd 
difcferniblc  Jtt  this  day*  Ilieir  long  comil 
With  their  tng»i^  nciighbours  and  conq* 
hath  alfo  adulterated  their  language.  The 
is  now  fpoken  by  a  racf  of  people  whofe  fflj 
iy  and  ingenuity  are  nearly  ^^n  a  level.  1 
ancient  j^iftory  ^ing  entirely  fahulout,  wc  t 
fufpe^  that  the  Uifti  are  o!  Ceitic  extrafiionil 
that  their^foref^Vbcrs  cmigrattdiroinihe  W.ci 
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of  Bntiin  at  a  pcnod  prior  to  all  hiftorical  or  trar 
(JrtJonil  annals.  Inrland  was  one  c  the  native  latid 
^fivHs.  Tbe  chief  actors  on  this  facred  ftauc 
Kc»f  lUm^iiills.  Ttiey  prctendtd  to  improve  the 
liocui^c  of  the  natives  ;  and  certainly  they  made 
if  (kmU  very  con&dtrably  from  the  original  Cd- 

[."Thouph  the  Hibernian  tongue  differs  confi- 
pably  from  the  original  Celtic,  fomc  very  inge- 
pb  rlfays  have  been  lately  pubiifhed  by  the 
ptd  mem  berg  of  the  jintiquartan  Society  of 
h;  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  ton)2ue,  ■ 
kfome  of  the  oriental  diale^^t  Kas  betn  fup- 
ftdby  very  piau(ible  arguQ[icnt»k  In  a  diflcr- 
wpublilhi-d  in  1772,  they  have  eidiibited  a 
[dion  of  ?unico-hialte'e  words  compared  with 
diof  the  fame  impon  in  Irilh,  where  it  muft 
lUowfd  the  refenibiance  is  palpable.  In  the 
t  (li/Icrtation  they  have  compared  the  cde- 
td  VmU  fcenc  in  Piautu<«,  with  its  tranflation 
the  Irilh;  in  wifich  the  words  in  , the  two 
ages  arc  furprifingly  Hmilar.  Hence  it  ap- 
Ihatthe  Celtic  is  coeval  and  conjjenial  with 
ioft  ancient  languages  of  the  eaft.  The 
and  Norwegians  formed  fcttlemcnts  in 
Id;  2nd  the  EiigliHi.  have  long  been  fov^- 
of  that  i/lar.d.  Thcfe  circumftances  mufl 
Jfeftedthc  vcrtiacular  idiom  of  the  natives; 
b mention  the  iiecclTuy  of  adopting  the  Ian- 
It  o<  the  conquerors  in  law,  fcienccs,  and  re- 

B. 

Iljc  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  iflan(1<» 
Bllaad  ^rc  the  defcendants  of  thole  Britons 
led  from  the  powcF  of  the  Romans,  and 
tftti  themieives  a  riong  the  fens  rocks,  and 
&4ofthofe  rUi^ged  mountains  and  fequef* 

glyns.     They  pivferred  thefe  waftes  and 

»^ith  liberty  and  independence,  to  the  fer- 
iUcysof  the  Ibuth,  with  plenty  embittered 
ivtry.  They  carrieJ  their  language  along 
them, a  branch. of  the  Celtic.    With  them 

number  of  the  druidical  prieftss  who  knew 
Mtifc  dialedl  in  all  its  beauties  and  varie- 

Thcy  were  fequeftercd  by  their  lituation 
brt  rrrt  of  the  Worn! ;  and  confequently  their 
'?:  muft  h.ive  remained  in  the  fame  (late  in 
^ifiry  received  it  from  their anceftors.  They 
^d  It  genuine  Celiici  and  fuch  they  preferv- 

fWhea  the  Scots  became  mafters  of  the  low 
^'*7,  and  their  kings  and  a  j^reat  part  of  the 
N>  cmbiaced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  adop- 
■^  Saxon  language,  the  genuine  Caledonians 
ifly  retained  their  native  tongue,  diefs, 
S  danthips,  and  feudal  cuftoms,  and  could 
Ckjrdially  aiiimilate  with  their  fou. hem  neigh* 
Their  hnguagc,  therefore,  could  not  be 
d  with  words  or  idioms  borrowed  firom 
hdted  the  commerce  between  them  and 
«  of  the  fouth,  till  about  150  yeara  ago,  was 
f  tnnftcnt ;  nor  was  their  native  dialed  in  the 
li^^tXtiH  by  it. 

rjhttr  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate, 
mt  thcA:  exited  among  them  a  defcription  of 
Iw'uiie  profcdion  obliged  them  to  guard  a- 
^  that  misfortune.  Every  chieftain  retained 
«  family  a  bard,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
^poic  potma  in  honour  of  lus  lord,  ta  coxnx&e- 
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nu)rate  the  glorious  exploits  ttf  hit  anccftors,  to 
record  the  genealogy  and  connexions  of  the  fami- 
ly;  SiC.  (See  Bard,  }  4,  5.)  Thofe  poetic  geni- 
ufes  watched  over  their  vernacular  dialect  with 
tlie  greateft  care  and  anxiety;  becaufc  in  their 
compofitions.no  word  was  to.be  loft. 

"  The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  knq\vn  among  the 
ancient  Ct//-  ;  their  druidical  clergy  forbade  the 
ufe  of  them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  pllilo. 
fophic.d  dogmas,  their  moral  precepts,  and  their 
political  maxims,  were  compoftd  in  verfts  which 
tlieir  pupils  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory. 
Accordingly  letters  were  unknown  to  the  Caledo- 
nian* Scots,  Xill  they  learned  them  from  their  fou- 
tltern  neighbours  or  from  the  Ro^nans.  Their 
bards,  therefore,  committed  every  thing  to  me- 
mory ;  and  of  courfe  the  words  of  their  language 
mu/l  have  been  faithfully  prxrfcn  td.  We  find  that 
the  celebrated  poems  of  Oflian,  (fee  Ossian,)  have 
thus  been  prcferved  from  father  to  ion  for  more 
than  1000  years.  The  beauty,  fig^ificancy,  har- 
mony, variety,  and  energy  of  thefe  verfcs,  ftrikc 
us  even  in  a  profe  tranftation. 

"  The  Gaelic  (fays  Jaines  Grant,  Efq.  advocate,) 
is  not  derived  from  any  other  language,  being  oh- 
vioully  reducible  to  its  own  roots.  Its  combina- 
tions are  formed  of  fimple  words  of  a  known  fig- 
niflcation  ;  and  thofe  words  arc  refolvable  into  the 
fimplcft  combinations  of  vowels  and  confonants, 
ajid  even  into  limple  founds.  In  fuch  a  language 
^^e  may  cxpe«5t  that  fome  traces  will  be  found  of 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  ftate 
of  primeval  firaplicity  ;  and  if  fo,  sr  monument  h 
'  ftill  prefcived  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Cel- 
tic race,  while  as  yet  under  the  guidance  of  fimpic 
nature,  without  ary  artificial  reftraint  or  controul. 

"  The  fudden  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
bodily  pain,  are  expre (Ted  by  articulate  founds, 
which,  however,  are  not  iifed  in  this  language  to 
denote  heat,  cold,  or  bodily  pain.  A  fudden  fen- 
fation  of  heat  is  denoted  by  an  articulate  exclam.- 
ation  ^ajt ;  of  cold,  by  U;  of  bodily  pain,  by  orch. 
All  thefe  founds  may  b^  called  interjeffionsy  l)cing 
parts  of  fpeech  which  difcover  the  mind  to  be 
leized  with  fome  paflion.  Few  of  the  improved 
languajrcs  of  Europe  prefent  fo  great  a  variety  of 
founds  which  inftantaneoufly  convey  notice  of  a 
particular  pafTion,  bodily  or  mental  feeling. 

"  The  pronouns  he  SLnd/be  are  exprt/led  by  the 
fimple  founds  e  and  i,  and  thefe  are  the  marks  of 
the  mafculinc  and  feminine  genders ;  for  a  neuter 
gender  is  unknown  in  the  Gae/ic*  The  compofi- 
tions  of  rude  and  barbarous  ages  are  univeifaliy 
found  to  approach  to  the  ftyle  and  numbers  of 
poetry ;  and  this  too  is  a  diftinguiftjiug  charader 
of  the  Gtiflk.  Bodily  fubfiftence  will  always  be 
the  principal  concern  of  an  uncultivated  people, 
llence  ed  or  eid  is  ufcd  upon  difcovery  of  any  ani- 
mal of  prey  or  game :  it  is  meant  to  give  notice  to 
the  hunting  companion  to  be  in  readinefs  to  feize 
the  animal :  and  hence  we  believe  edo  fignifies  fo 
eai  in  Latin,  and  ed  in  Irifh,  fignifies  rnttle,  Thefe 
are  words  importing  the  fimplicity  of  a  primitive  * 
ftate,  and  are  common  in  the  Gaelic  idiom. 
Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun- 
tries.  The  word  ufed  for  co*u}  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage IS  bof  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  lowing  of 
that  animal* 

"In 
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*•  In  joimng  togfHicr  original,  roots  in  the  pro- 
^ptfe  of  improving  language  and  rendering  it  more 
copious,  its  combinations  difcover  an  admirable 
juftncfsand  precilion  of  thought,  which  ont  would 
fcarcc  exped  ta  find  in  an  uncultivated  diale<^ 
I'he  Gaelic  language,  in  its  combination  of  words, 
fpeci&es  with  accuracy  the  known  qualities,  and 
cxpreflcs  with  preciiion  the  nature  and  properties, 
which  wav  attributed  to  the  objed  denominated," 
Of  thcfe  Dr  DoiG  gives  numerous  examples  from 
Mr  Grant's  filfays ;  but  which  we  omit,  as  they 
can  only  be  interefting  to  thofc  who  underftand  the 
Gaeliq  language ;  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  very  concife  and  comprehenfivc  account,  under 
the  article  Gaelic,  ^2;  from  Dr  James  Robcrt- 
fon's  ftatiftical  account  of  Callander;  to  which  we 
would  refer  thofe  who  wi^  for  farther  information 
refpeding  this  ancient  language:  who  may  aHTo 
confult  Pczron's  Origin  ofAndent  Nations^  Bullet's 
Mtm,dela  Laagur  Ctltiqu^^  Parfon's  Rem.  ofJapbet$ 
Ocbcliii's  Monde  Prim.  &c 

"  Wlien  the  Celtic  language  (fays  Dr  Doig)  was 
generally  fpoken  over  Europe,  it  fcems  10  have 
been*  amasyngly  copious.  By  confulting  BuUet*s 
Memoirs^  it  appears  that  its  names  for  the  com- 
mon and  various  objefts  of  nature  were  vciy  nu- 
merous. The  words  denoting  water,  river,  wood, 
foreit,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  were  moft  prccifely 
accommodated  to  Specify  each  modification  and 
variety,  with  fuch  peculiar  exadnefs  as  even  the 
Greek,  with  all  its  boaftcd  idiomatical  preciiion 
and  copioufnefs,  has  not  been  able  to  equal.  The 
appearances,  which  diverfif y  the  vi6ble  face  of  in- 
animate nature,  anreft  the  attention  of  men  in  an 
uncultivated  ftate.  Unaccuftomed  to  thought  and 
abftrad  reafoning,  their  minds  expand  and  exer- 
cife  their  powers  upon  fenfible  obje*fls,  and  of 
courie  mark  all  the  miuutiay  and  aimod  impercep- 
tible diftindions,  with  an  accuracy  to  usieemingly 
iraponible. 

hr  Doig  adds,  that  •*  the  Celtic  ^-as  one  of  the 
dialedts  of  the  primitive  language;  that  it  once 
overfpread  by  far  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe ;  that 
the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  adjacent  iQands  is  the  mqfl  pure 
and  unmixed  relic  of  that  tongue  now  any  where 
€xifting.  There  is  lately  publifhed  an  excellent 
tranflation  of  both  tlic  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
into  -Gaelic,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  dcfidera- 
tum  among  thofe  who  fpeak  this  language.  Such 
a  tranflation  will  at  once  contribute  to  prefen*c 
that  ancient  tongue,  and  diflcmiuate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try.*' 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  people,  our 
author  has  the  following  remarks: — **  Gaul  and 
Calf  were  the  two  names  by  which  this  peopk 
was  diflinguilhed  by  the  Greeks^  and  Romans. 
Mr  M'Phcrfon  imagines,  that  the  appellation  of 
Celt  is  an  adjedtive  derived  from  Gael,  the  aborigi- 
nal name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul.  But 
we  can  lee  no  conne(flion  between  Ca^l  and  Celt^ 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  latter  is  an  adjedive. 
We  believe  that  thofe  people  called  thcmielves 
CaeU  ^  not  Gael.  We  are  fare  that  Caledo- 
MJA4  or  Cal-don  or  dun,  was  an  ancient  name  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

**  Though  many  diifercnt  opinions  hayp  feccA 
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advanced  with  relation  to  the  ftymology  of  thu 
word,  we  imagine  that  none  is  fo  probable  is  that 
which  fuppofcs  that  it  is  compounded  of  ih«  ^vo 
Celtic  words  Col  or  Kal,  that  is  G<J  or  GbW,  and 
dun,  which  fignifies  <i  hill  or  mouMain.  Upon  thi) 
ground,  the  Caledonii  vnX\  import  the  Oauls  oi 
the  mountains,  or,  which  is  the  f^me,  ihc  Hipbi 
iand  Gauls.    The  Irifh  and  Highlanders  rccipro 
cally  denonofinate  themfclves  by  the  gereral  iitJ| 
of  Cfl^/,   GioW,  or  Caulu    They  alio  diftiaguii 
thenmfclve^  as  the  Welch  originally  did,  and  I 
the  Welch  <liftingui(b  them  ^th  at  preiciit,H 
the  appellation  of  Cmidhollf  Geutbel  alid  Gdtfij 
The  intermediate  /A,  they  fay,  is  left  quitCccnt 
the  ptx>nunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of** 
Britifli  language;  m  t^-hich  cafe  Gaibel^oyM 
mediately  be  tormed  into  Gtui ;  and  Gatbd 
tually  founded  like  Gael  by  both  the  Inlh 
Highlanders  at  prcfent.    The  appcllatiou  a 
thei^  therefore,  lay  they,  was  ojiginally  the  £l 
with  Gadf  anJ  the  parent  of  it." 

StCT.  XI.    Of  the  Gothic  Lancuagi. 

"  The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongjies{faysDrI); 
at  one  time  divided  Europe  between  them. 
were  of  equal  antiquity,  both  originated  in 
both  were  dialers  of  the  original  language  ofj 
kind.  The  Celtic,  however,  was  firft  im] 
into  Europe-  The  Gauls  or  Celts  had  pentti 
fartheft  toviands  the  weft ;  a  circumftancc « 
plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  arri^-aL 

"  The  Goths  and  Getac  were  the  lame  ra 
people,  according  to  Pnxjopius  de  hello  0 
and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  they  fpokc  the  i 
language  with  the  Thracians,  from  whofc  cod 
they  had  fpread  themfelves  norihwaid  as  bsit^ 
W.  banks  of  the  Danube.  Vopifcus,  in  tk 
tory  of  Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  oM 
"  the  Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes, 
to  furrender  or  accept  of  his  frxendfhip." 
expreflion  indicates,  that  the  Thracians  ; 
Getic  tribes  were  deemed  the  fame  race  of 
From  this  dcdtuftion  it  is  clcar^  that  the  Getfl 
Thracians  were  brethren;  that  they  fpokf 
fame  language :  and  that  their  laws,  mannav 
toms,  and  religious  tenents,  were  the  (amc,  ~ 
eaiily  be  (hown. 

"  The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  den 
ft  rated  from  names  of  perfons,  offices,  places, 
cuftoms,  among  that  people,  was  nearly  itW 
to  the  Chaldean  and  other  oriental  laiigoag< 
They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  defcendan»J 
Tiras,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhct,  and  confequcj 
ly  muft  have  prefervcd  the  fpeech  of  the  Noad 
family.  The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  A 
Zfli/i,  or  old  Perlic  words,  which  arc  no doubtj 
mains  of  the  primeval  dialed  of  mankind.  T 
Thracians  peopled  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  « 
them  coaftof  Afia  Minor;  and  confeqiicntlj  1 
meet  with  many  names  of  cities,  mountains,  htc 
&c.  in  thofc  parts,  exadly  corrcfponding  with  n 
ny  names  in  Europe,  evidently  impofed  by  «* 
Gothic  progenitors.  Any  berfon  tokrably  I 
quainted  inth  the  remains  ot  the  Gothic  tongai 
will  be  able  to  trace  thcfe  with  little  difficulty.^ 

«*  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  Darius  wM 
expedition  againft  the  wandering  Scythians  wW 
lived  on  thf  ot^cr  fide  /of  tire  Jftcr  or  pacube,  « 
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hi  progreis  fubdtied  the  Getae ;  and  he  ijiforms 

u?,  that  thefc  people  held  the  immortality  of  the 

kumjn  foul,  and  that  they  were  the  bvaveft  and 

moft  juft  of  all  the  Thracians.    After  this  period, 

we  lind  them  mentioned  by  almoft  every  Greek 

irriter,  evtn  familiarly  ;  for  Geta  io  the  comedies 

at'  tiut  tuition,  is  a  common  name  for  a  flave. 

Tuc  Geijc  then  occupied  all  that  large  tradt  of 

^ntry  which  extended   from   the  con&aes  of 

ijhracc  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  :  were  a  brave 

virtuous  people :  and  fpoke  the  fame  language 

the  Thracians,  with  whom  they  are  often 

ndcd  both  by  Greek  and  koinan  hiftoria/is. 

•But  the  name  of  Goths  is  by  no  means  fo 

it.    It  was  utterly  unkn^nvn  both  to  Oh:  an- 

Orecks  and  Romans^    The  firft*  time  that 

name  Goih  is  mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the 

Decius,  about  A.D.  150,  when  they 

out  of  Getia^  and  rulhing  like  a.  torjtnt  into 

empire,  laid  wafte  every  thing  with  fire  and 

mrd.    The  name  of  their  leader  or  king  was- 

Decius,  endeavouring  to  expel  them  from 

was  vanquifhed  and  flam.    After  this  ir- 

tiao,  we  find  them  frequently  in  the  Latin  au- 

under  the  name  of  GeU  or  Gotbi ;  though 

[Ofteks  generally  denominate  them  ScYTHit. 

t£eos  tells  usy  that^  and^ol  is  the  Ikme  word, 

'  aodently  denoted  afoldier.    Got  in  Icelandic 

liestf  borfi  or  bor/emany  and^to,  a  ^uanderery 

other  derivations  are  given  of  the  name.    See 

THS, 

The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  (fays  Dr  I>oig) 
the  country  now  called  UttU  Tartary^  into 
they  had  extended  themfelves  from  the 
tm  of  Thrace.  It  was  called  LittU  Tartaijy 
Greek  writers;  and  it  was  the  (^tion 
Kc  thofe  innumerable  fwanns  advanced, 
:h,  in  conjun<ftion  with  the  Alani  and  other 
SroQg  tribes,  at  length  ovecnran  and  Subverted 
Peftem  empire.  One  part  of  the  Gothic  na- 
wai  allowed  by  Conftantine  IL  to  ^tle  in 
El  Before  the  year  410,  moll  of  the  Gothic 
}u  who  had  fettled  within  the  limilH  of  the 
nn  empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
bat,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  a- 
I  by  whom  they  had  been  profelyted,  were 
,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  ortho* 
Chxiftians  >  for  the  Arian  Goths  periecuted 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  ;**  and  the  ortho- 
wCTc  equally  cruel  to  the  Arians. 
About  A.  D.  367,  Ulphilas,  bilhop  of  the 
pfifii  Goths,  tran dated  the  New  Teilament  in- 
t^  Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this 
fiition  fumilb  a  genuine  and  venerable  monu- 
^of  the  ancient  Gothic  dialed.  No  more  is 
txtant  of  that  valuable  tranflation  than  the 
rCoipels,  and  a  fragment  containing  part  of 
tpiftlc  to  the  Romans.  The  Goipeb  have 
k  repeatedly  publifhed  fince  the  ftrfl  edition 
Juniu*,  in  1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  J^ye. 
fragments  of  the  Gothic  language  have  aJfo 
»  found,  which  our  curious  readers  may  fee  in 
c'l  Notes  to  his  Edition  of  the  Gothic  Gofpels. 
t  ^mcnt  of  the  EpiftJe  to  the  Romans  was 
pT  dilcovcred  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
p  publilhcd  by  Knitel  archdeacon  of  Wolfen- 

'^The  Gothsi  prior  to  the  age  of  Ulphilas, 
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were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  alphabetfeal  charaders^ 
The  bifhop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  thcoi,  which 
is  a  medley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  but  ra- 
ther inclining  to  the  former.  This  alphabet  con- 
Ofts  of  25  letters.  (See  Fiate  IL)  Junius  has  care-i 
fu41y  analyzed  thofe  letters,  and  pointed  out  their 
powers  and  founds  in  his  Gothic  alphabet,  prefix- 
ed to  his  Gloffarium  Gotlmunu  They  w«jrc  long 
retained  in  all  the  European  languages  derived 
from  the  Gothic  fouree.  In  what  refpeds  the 
Gothic  language  agrees  with  the  oriental  tongues^ 
or  differs  from  them,  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain.  We 
have  obferved  in  SeQ*  VIIL  that  a  conGderable 
part  of  tlie  Greek  language  mufl  have  been  derived 
from  the  Thracian  \  which,  according  t^*  Strabo,. 
was  the  fame  with  the  Gothic.  The  Thraciai> 
tongue  will  be  found  analogoufi  to  the  Chaldean. 
The  German,  which  is  a  genuine  dclcendant  of 
the  Gothic,  is  frill  of  Perfwn  words  ;  the  old  Pcr- 
fian  or  Pahlavi  appears  to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Chal- 
dean. The  learned  Junins  remarics,  that  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  th^  Gothic  language  is  bor- 
row^ed  from  the  ancient  Greek. 

**  Both  the  learned  Ibae  in  his  Glojfariwn  Suh^ 
Gcibicumj  and  Wachter  in  his  excellent  German 
and  Latin  Diiiitionary,.  remark  the  coincidence  of 
Gothic  and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables 
of  the  like  found  and  of  the  fame  fignification.  In 
the  old  Saxon,  which  is  another  ranufication  of 
the  Gothic  tongue,  numberlefe  terms  of  the  fame 
complexion  appear.  From  this  deducftion  it  wil} 
follow,  that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  its  original  un- 
mixed Rate  as  it  was  fpokcn  by  the  ancient  Getac,. 
was  a  dialed  of  the  primeval  language ;,  that  Ian- 
Kuage  which  the  ibas  of  Tiras  brought  with  thent 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  Armenia,  where  the 
primitive  mortals  had  fixed  their  reiidcnce, 

«'  The  Thracian  tribes  firft  took  poflcflion  of 
tholi:  parts  of  Afia  Minor  which  flrctch  towards 
the  call.  Thence  they  croffed  the  Hellefpont; 
and  it  is  imiverially  agreed,,  that  both  fides  of  the 
Hellefpont  were  peopled  with  Thracians. 

"  Li  Afia  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perg3» 
or  Pcrg^  Li  every  tongpe  defccnded  from  Uie 
Gothic^the  word  Berg  fignifies  a  rosJk^  and  meta- 
phorically a  ioewn  or  Surj^b ;  becaufe  towns  were 
originally  built  on  rocks.  Hence  Pergamos,  the 
fort  or  citadel  of  Troy.  Beira  in  Thracian  ligni- 
fied  a  citj;  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  Brer  imports 
a  <jjjelL  In  ancient  times,  efpeciaily  in  the  Eaft, 
it  was.  cuftomary  to  build  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fountains.  The  word  troj  feems  to  be 
the  Gothic  tro/h^  bra'Vf.  The  words  fader^  moJer^ 
doebtert  bruder^  are  fo  obvioufly  Perfian,  that  e« 
very  etymologift  has  afTigned  them  to  that  lan- 
guage. The  Perfian  bad  or  bod  fignifies  a  city  ; 
the  fapc  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  boufe^  a  man- 
Jiorii  an  abode.  Band,  in  Perfic.  ^Jl rait  f  lace ;  in 
Gothic,  to  bend*  Heim  or  bam^  a  bou/cf  is  of  Per- 
fian original.  Much  critical  (kill  has  been  difplay« 
ed  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  the  Scotch  and  old 
Englifh  word  TuUf  Qbrijitnas.  TuUt  derived  from 
iulp  was  a  feftival  in  honour  of  the  fun,  which  was 
originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  folftice.  Hick 
or  luich  is  a  Gothic  term  ftill  preferved  in  many 
names  of  towns ;  it  fignifies  a  narrow  corner^  or 
fmall  flrip  of  land  jutting  into  the  lea,  or  into  a 
lake  or  river :  hence  the  Latin  *viciux  and  the  Grec  k 
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f4,K9f,'    In  Spanidi,  we  have  many  oM  Gothic 
words;  among  others  btfot  a /on,  the  fame  with, 
^e  Greek  uw.    In  fome  places  of  Scotland^  we 
call  any  thing  that  is  little,  fmall  wee  ;  originally 
ipdt  twiy  from  the  very  fame  word. 

**  Thcfe  few  examples  we  have  titrou  n  together, 
perfuaded  that  almoft  e^ery  \.ord  of  the  language, 
truly  Gothic,  may  be  traced  to  ion\Q  oriental  root 
or  ^ognate.  Many  Gothic  nouns  end  in  a,  like 
the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac;  their  fubftantive  verb 
▼ery  much  referables  that  of  the  Pcrfian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  j  and  their  adivp  and  auxiliary  verb  has 
flimifhed  the  common  prasterperfc^  tenfe  of 
Greek  verbs  in  the  adtive  voice :  that  verb  is  ba- 
San,  but  originally  Jba,  as  the  common  people  pro- 
nounce it  at  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  north  ol 
Scotland,  and  among  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians,  and  Icelanders.  We  now  prictcd  to  in- 
quire  what  modem  tdngues  are  dcrduccd  from  the 
Gothic  as  their  ftock. 

*'  From  Moefia  the  Goths  fpread  themfelves  into 
Dacra,  and  from  thence  into  Germany.  Thefe 
countries  were  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
progrefs  of  population  was  forward,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  courfc  of  emigration.  From 
Germany  they  extended  themfclvcs  into  Scandi- 
navia, that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norwjty. 
Their  whole  ancient  EJJa,  Sageu,  or  CJbroniclej, 
Ihow  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  &andinavia  by  this 
route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that 
event  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  By 
the  Oermans,  the  ancients  underftood  all  the  na- 
tions E.  W.  and  N.  reaching  from  the  Danube  on 
the  S.  up  to  the  extremity  of  Scandinavia  on  the 
Korthem  Ocean ;  and  from  the  Rhine  and  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  W.  to  the  river  Chronus  or  Nie- 
men  on  the  E.  All  thefe  nations  fpokc  one  or  o- 
ther  of  the  Gothic  dialefts. 

"  The  Francic  is  a  dialed  of  the  Teutonic,  Tu- 
defqney  or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpels  of  Ulphi- 
las  bear  fuch  a  rtrfemblance  to  the  Fi-ancic,  frag- 
ments of  which  art  preferved  in  the  early  French 
hiftonans,  that  fome  learned  men  have  pronounced 
thofe  Gofpels  to  be  part  of  an  old  Francic  veifion; 
but  others  have  refiited  this  opinion,  both  from 
hillpry  and  comparifon  of  the  diale^R.  Schiltcr 
has  given  us  large  monuments  of  the  Tvdefrpte^  or 
old  German,  from  the  7th  centuiy,  which  prove 
that  tlie  Gothic  oi  Ulphilas  is  the'  fame  language. 
Wachter*s  learned  GlolTary  of  the  ancient  German 
confirms  this.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  alfo  a  vene- 
rable dialcdt  of  the  Tudefque ;  and  is  fo  intimate- 
ly connedted  with  the  Gofpels,  that  fome  valuable 
works  on  this  fubjcft  arc  wholly  built  upon  that 
fuppofition. 

**  The  Icelandic  is  the  oldeft  reliift  of  the  Scan- 
toavian.  It  begins  with  Arius  Erode  in  the  nth 
century,  and  is  g  dialed  of  the  German.  The  re- 
mainsiwe  have  of  it  are  more  modem  by  four  cen- 
turies than  thofe  of  the  German,  and  more  polini« 
cd.  The  Icelandic  was  polifhed  by  a  long  fucccf- 
fion  of  poets  and  hiftorians  almoft  equal  to  thofe 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  it  has  kfs  affinity 
with  the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swedifli  is  mere 
nearly  related  to  the  Icelandic  than  eithei-  the 
Daniih  or  Norwegian,  That  the  Swedilh  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Gothic,  is  fully  fhown  by  Mrlhrc 
above  mcntidncdj  in  his  Cloffhr'mm  Suio-Gotbicum 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  Gothic,  preferved  in  Ulphilas  and  other  in. 
dent  remains,  with  the  German  and  Scandmana 
tongue. 

"  The  modem  German,  a  language  fpoVen  io  t 
far  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modem  El- 
rope,  refembles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  * 
prtfent  Danjlh,  Norwegian,  or  Swedilh ;  aiid 
certainly  more  ancient ^^ot/^^.   Its  likencfs  to 
Aiiatic  tongues,  in  harfhnefs  and  inflcxibk  thi 
nefs  of  found,  is  very  apparent. 

BusBEQUius  ihows,  that  the  clowns  of  0 
Tartary,  remain**  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpd 
language  almoft  German.  Thefe  clowns  vitPt 
doubt  dffcendants  of  the  ancient  Golhi,  wh| 
mained  in  their  native  country  after  the 
had  emigrated.  It  ia  therefore  apparent  firoi 
whole  of  this  invtftigation,  that  the  Gothi* 
introduced  itito  Europe  from  the  Eaft,  a 
probably  a  liialeft  of  the  language  originalif 
ken  by  men.** 

Sect.  XII.    0/tbe  Sclatonian  Lancoi 

**  Thfue  !<»  another  language  which  pcft^ 
confiderablc  part  of  Europe,  and  like  tof  01 
feems  to  have  originated  in  the  Eaft ;  the  A 
mc  or  rather  Slavonic^  which  prevails  far  an^ 
in  the  E.  parts  of  this  divifion  of  the  glol 
fpoken  by  the  Dalmatians,  by  the  inbabitJ 
the  Daiuibian  provinces,  by  the  Pule;?,  B^ 
ans,  and  Ruffians.  The  word  Jlaby  that  is, 
(whence  the  French  word  efcla^^^  and  ow 
Jlave)y  figtnties  noblfy  illuftriouj  ;  but  been 
the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vaj 
titudcs  of  Ihcfe  people  wxre  fpreid  over  i 
rope  in  the  quality  of  flaves,  that  word 
denote  the  ferviie  tribe  by  way  gf  diftin^ 
the  fume  manner  as  the  words  Geta,  Dtxvn 
Svrtfj,  did  among  the  Greeks  at  a  more  a 
nod. 

"  The  Slavi  dwelt  origmalty  on  the  l 
the  Boryfthcnes,  now  the  Dni;;per.    Tbei 
a  tribe  of  the  European  Sarmatians  whft 
cient  times  inhabited  an  immenje  trad  of 
try,  lK)unded  on  the  W.  by  the  Viftnla,  0 
Wtifcl  •  on  the  SE.  by  the  Euxine  Sei,  « 
phorus  Cimmeriiis,  the  Palus  Mocotis,  lA 
Tanais  or  Don,  which  divides  Europe  frofiil 
In  this  vaft  tra€l  of  country,  which  at  prcfii^d 
prchends  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  a  gre^t  part  or 
tary,  there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  COJ^ 
able  tnbes;  among  whom  were  the  RoKfll 
DOW  the  RussiANiS,  and  the  Siavi.  * 

«*  The  Slavi  gradually  advanced  tnwardi 
Danube ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian  haitM 
fed  that  river,  they  made  themfelves  n\^(l| 
that  part  of  lllyricum  which  lies  bet\reei 
Dravc  and  the  Sive,  and  is  to  this  day  from' 
called  ScIa'i'Ofiia.  Thefe  barbarians  by  dt 
over-ran  Dalmaiia,  Liburnia,  the  wtftern  pa 
Macedonia,  Epirus;  and  on  the  eaft  they  car 
ed  their  quarters  ail  along  to  the  \V.  bank  0 
Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  £« 
III  all  thefe  countrie",  the  Sclavonian  was* 
impregnated  with  the  Greek,  as  the  barbaria 
Taders  mingled  with  the  aborigines,  who  fp 
corrupt  diak(ft  of  that  .language. 

"ThcPofciis  arc  the  gcBuinc  ddccnda; 
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V  ancient  b ARM ATi€.,    aijd   fprdk  a  dialed  oi 
hcif  i.iM|iCuagc,  bul  much  adulterated  with   La- 
in wonli.,  Ill  confcquencc  of  the  attachment  the 
y.ifKlfrii  hive  \(^[f^   protVlTtd   to   the   Roman 
>'>jrur.    Tnc  Sifefans  and  Eokt-miuns  have  cor- 
i;j!fd  their  dialects  in  the  fimc  manner.  In  ihofe 
yiiATi^?,  then,  we  are  not  to  fcarch  for  the  gc- 
nin;  remains  of  the  ancient  Sarmatian. 
"  The  modern  Russians,  formerly  the  KJjox- 
i/of  ivoxolani,  arc  the  pofleriLy  of  the  S.irmata?, 
iihranch  of  the  Siavi :  they  inhabit  a  part  of 
^country  which  that  people  pollclli^d  btforc' 
jfrli  into  the  Roman  provmces;  they  fpeak 
'&me  language,  and  wear  the  fame  drefk  ;  for, 
tb:  hiftoKcai  pillar  at  Conflantinoplc,  the  Scia- 
m%  are  drtH'cd   like  the  Ruffian   boors.     If 
atheSlavi  are  Sarmatjc,  the  Ruffians  muft  of 
rfr  he  tbe  defcendantd  of  the  fame  people. 
Were  loii>r   a   fequeftered   people,    altoj^e- 
onconnedcd  with  the  other  nations  bf  Eu- 
They  were  ftrangcrs  to  commerce,  inhof- 
to  Grangers,  tenacious  of  ancient  ulages, 
^  to  improvements  of  every  kind,  wonder- 
proud  of  their  imaginary  importance  ;  and, 
word,  n  race  of  people,  jyft  one  degice  a- 
ibfoiutc  favagifm.    A  people  of  this  cha- 
irc,  for  the  moft  part,  enemies  to  innova* 
and  if  wc  may  believe  the  Ruflian  hiftori- 
natJon  w^s  ever  more  avtrfe  to  innova- 
tkan  they.    .From  the  ninth  centuiy,  when 
trohraccd  ChriAianity,  it  does  not  appear 
ftey  moved  one  dtp  towards  civilization, 
Tthe  Great,  <mly  a  century  ago,  in  confe- 
of  hia  defpotic  authority,  compelled  them 
ipi  the  manners  and  cultomb  of  their  more 
d  neighbours. 

t  fliay  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruflians 
little  change  in  their  lan/uage  during  that 
i«  they  did  in  their  drefs,  habits,  and 
of  living.  Whatever  language  they  ipokc 
*nth  century,  the  fame  they  employed  at 
ling  of  the  i8th.    They  were,  indeed, 
to  Applan  de  beL  Mithrid.  once  con- 
by  Diopiiantus,  one  of  Mithridates's  ge- 
fcut  that  conqueft  was  for  a  moment  on- 
f  were  likcwil'e  invaded,  and  their  coun« 
r-run,  by  Tamerlane ;  but  this  invafion 
f  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  which 
Saltation  far  and  wide  while  it  rages, 
little  alteration  on   the  fac^:  of  the 

'Pon  foTr.c  occafion*  they  made  incurfions 

^ Roman  empire;  but  made  no  permanent 

^s    On  the  whole,  we  take  the  Ruflians 

Wti,  with  rcfpeA  to  their  lanpu.igc,  m 

f  predicament  with  the  Highlanders  and 

I  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  ge- 

nion,  have'  preftrved  the  Celtic  dialed 

i  mtire,  in  confequence  of  their  having 

^o|ltd  with  foreigners. 

^  thisdeduAion  we  may  infer  two  things ; 

^  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine 

*»«;  and,  fecondly,  tlut  the  latter  is  the 

r  or  neariy  the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sar^ 

*•   la  the  Ruffjan,  there  are  found  a  great 

^  of  words  reicmbiing  the  old  (imple  roots 

*<  Orrrk  both  in  found  and  fi^nificatioo  ;  ila 

^P^XYILPartIL 
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grammatical  genius  !.•«  nearly  the  fame:  and  wc 
are  informed  by  the  very  beft  authority,  that  there 
is  in  this  language  a  tranflation  of  Jipi<iktU3,  uj 
which  there  are  whtile  pag-es,  lu  both  original  an<i 
tranflation,  without  one  lingle  tranfpofition.  JVE* 
Leveque,  who  has  publiihcd  a  tranflation  of  a 
hift ory  of  RuIBh,  is  fo  entirely  eonwinccd  of  the 
drift  analogy  between  the  ancient  Greek  and  the 
modern  Ruile,  that  he  is  politivc  that  the  formci* 
is  derived  from  the  latter,  M,  Freret,  a  very 
learned  French  academician  is  clearly  of  the  fame 
opinion.  VVe  are,  however,  perfuadcd  that  thii 
opinion  is  ill  founded.  Wc  rather  imagine,  that 
thofe  coincidences  anfe  from  the  relics  of  the  pri» 
mitive  language  oi  mankind  ;  vcftiges  of  "ivhich 
are  to  be  found  aimoft  in  every  tongue  now  ex- 
iting. ' 

'*  We  have  found  a  very  ftrong  refcmblance  bc- 
twten  the  Rulfian  and  m^ny  oriental  words,  ef* 
pecially  Hebrew,  ChalceaD,  and  gld  Perfian  of 
which  we  could  prodiuc  kvcral  inRance--.  The 
Sarmatx  were  divided  into  two  great  natjons,' the 
Aliatic  and  European  j  the  formtr  extended  very 
far  eaftvi'ard,  behind  the  mountain  Caucatus,  the 
northern  iliore  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  &c.  Thefe, 
we  may  believe,  derived  their  lanK'uagc  from  Iht 
original  tongue  long  before  the  Greek  language 
exifted.  This,  in  comparifon  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Phoeniciaji,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaidean,  &c. 
was  but  of  yerterday.  The  Greek  was  3  late  com* 
polition  of  many  different  dialects,  incorporated 
with  the  jargon  of  the  aboriginal  lonim.  The  Si  * 
niatian,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a 
great  and  populous  nation,  civilized  long  before 
the  Girc ks  began  -to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  fava* 
gilin.  We  are,  therefore,- by  i^  means  difpofed 
to  allow,  either  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from 
the  Rulli.in,  or  the  Ruffi  m  from  the  Greek,  ^^''e 
believe  there  is  equal  reafon  tor  this  conclulioh^ 
that  the  Abbe  Pezron  and  M.  bcbelin  pretend  tp 
have  difcovercd,  to  fupport  their  pofuion  th^t  the 
Greek  is  deprived  from  the  Celtic.  Certain  itjs, 
that  the  refemblance  among  the  oritntaj*  lan- 
guages, of  which  we  take  the  Sarmatian  to  have 
been  one,  is  fo  palpable,  that  any  perfon  of  a  mq* 
derate  capacity,  who  is  perfectly  matter  of  the  one, 
will  find  little  diiTicully  in  acquifinsr  anypf  the  p- 
ther.  Ify  therefore,  the  coincidence  between  the 
Greek'and  Ruffian  Hiould  actually  exift,  wethiak 
this  circumllance  will  not  authenticate  the  flip* 
pcfition,  that  cither  of  the  two  U  derived  fronx 
the  other.  ' 

"  In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  all  along 
fuppt^fc,  that  the  Sclavonian,  of  which  wc  think 
the  Ruffian  is  the  raoft  genuine  remain,  islhc  Amtf 
with  the  old  Sarmatian.  Wc  iiiall  now  hazard 
a  conjcdure  with  refptdl  to  the  iyntaxical  coin- 
cidence of  that  language  with  the. Greek.  As  the 
Ruflians  were  favages,  there  is  no  probability  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  letters  and  alphabeti- 
cal writing,  liil  they  acquired  that  art  by  inier- 
courfe  with  their  neighbours.  It  is  certain,  that 
few  nations  had  made  Icfs  proficiency  in  the  frnc 
arts;  there  is  little  appearance  of  their  havinc 
learned  this  art  prior  to  their  convcrfion  to  Chri^ 
tiar.ity.  Certain  it  Is,  that  the  Siavi,  who  fr  tlici 
iu  Dajnat'ia,  lllyria,  and  Liburnia,  had  no  alphas 
P/f  t>clic4 
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betical  chambers  till  they  were  fornifhed  with 
them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Serbian  ch,ira<5ter,  which 
Very  nearly  rcfcmbics  the  Greek,  was  invented  by 
St  Cyril ;  on  which  account  tl-e  languaj^c  written 
in  that  cbara^fter  is  denominated  CburtiJzza,  Thefc 
Sclavonic  tribes  knew  nothing  of  aiphabcirc  writ- 
ing prior  to  the  era  of  their  converQon.  TheMcc- 
liaH  Gotlis  were  hi  the  fame  condition,  till  Dlphi- 
las  fabricated  them  a  fet  of  letters. 

"  It'  the  Slavi  and  Goths,  who  refided  in  the 
neigh bourhx)od  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had 
not  leanied  alpliabctic.'.l  writing  prior  to  the  eta 
of  their  coiiverfion  to  Chriliianity,  it  mull  hold  a 
Jbrtiori,  that  the  Ruffri/is,  who  lived  at  a  very 
^reat  di^ance  from  thok  nations,  knew  nothing 
^if  this  ufeful  2Tt  antecedent  to  the  period  of  their 
embracing  the  Chnftian  faith* 

"The  Rulfians  pretend  ihat  they  were  con- 
vertrd  by  St  Andrew  ;  but  this  is  a  tabic.  Chri- 
ftianity  was  fiifl  introduced  among  them  in  the 
reign  of  the  grand  Duke  Wolodimar,  vrho,  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafilius, 
became  her  convert  about  A.D.  989.  About  this 
periixl,  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters  by  the  Grecian  miilionaries,  who  were  em- 
^  ployed  in  teaching  them  the  elements  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  dodrineB.  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  31  let- 
ters, w:th  a  few  obfolete  additional  ones;  and 
fhefe  characters  refemble  thofe  of  the  Greeks  Co 
^xa(5tly,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  be- 
ti»g  copied  from  them  ;  though  the  fiiapc  of  fome 
bas  been  fomewhat  altered.  The  Rufti.in  liturgy 
was  copied  from  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  tire  beft 
fpecimcn  of  th^  old  RulJian  is  the  church  offices 
for  Eafler,  in  the  very  words  of  Chryfoflom,  who 
w  called  by  his  name  tran Hated  Zlaio-ujiih  goJJeth' 
mouthed. 

**  As  it  is  impoHible  that  a  people  fo  dull  and 
ilnipventive  as  the  Kiiifians  origitKiily  were,  could 
ever  have  fabricated  a  iangu^gr  fv>  artificially  p:>n. 
flru«f^cd  a^  their  prefent  dialcvft ;  and  it  is  obvi. 
ouh,  tiiatjTiU  Chriltiaiiity  was  introduced  amonc 
them  by  the  Greeks,  they  could  h.ive  no  corrti- 
pondence  with  that  people — it  mud  appear  (mt- 
prifuig  how  their  language  came  to  be  fafhioned 
ft)  exadly  according  to  the  Greek  model.  The 
,  Uulfian  letters  mull  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  by  the  Greek  miH^onaries.  We  think 
it  probable,  that  thofe  apoftlis,  when  they  taught 
them  a  new  religion  intrt/duced  a  change  into  the 
idiom  of  tlieir  languai^e.  IJT  the  fav.ige  converts 
accepted  a  new  religion  from  thofe  Grecian  a- 
poftle.-,  they  migh»  with  eqttal  fu^mi (Hon  adopt 
improvements  in  their  langi;fige.  Such  of  the  na- 
tives ii%  were  admitted  to  the  facerJotal  func- 
tion muft  have  learned  the  Greek  language,  to 
.qualify  them  For  performing  the  offices  of  their 
religion.  Hence  the  natives,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  would  co-operate  with 
Grecian  maflcr?  in  improving  the  dialed  of  the 
.country  ;  which,  prior  to  that  period,  ufV  have 
greatly  deviated  from  the  original  Sarmatian 
tongue." 

A'tt  r  fonie  farther  arguments  on  this  fubjedt 
Dr  DoiG  draws  the  following  a»nclufion«=,  winch 
be  modcftly  entitles  conjefiun*St  and,  ^s  fuch,  fub- 
mits  to  the  leirntd :— '*  i.  That  the  Sarmatian 
v.-as  adiaW<5t*of  the  original  lan-uage  of  man- 
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kind*    1.  That  the  Sclavonrah  wai  adiilcftof 
the   Sarmatian.^    3.  That  the  Ruffe  is  the  mol: 
genuine  unfophiftic^ted  relic  of  the  Sciatonia^ 
and  Sarmatian.     4^  That  the  Ruffians  h«l  no 
phabetic  characters  prior  tu  the  introduAion 
Chriftianity  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  ctotury 
That  they  were  converted  by  Grecian  miffioni 
ries.     6.  That  thofe  mifBonaries  copied  their 
fent  letters  fri»m  thofe  of  Grocer ;  and  in 
jiii)<5tion  with  the  more  ci»Ughlcncd  natixcs, 
duced  the  original  unimproved  Ruffe  to  its 
fent  refembhnce  to  the  Greek  Aandard." 

"  The  Ruffian  language,  (he  adds)  \\\t 
other;>,  contains  8  parts  of  fpecch,  noun,  pponj 
5:c.  Its  nouns  have  three  genders,  mafculi 
minine,  nod  m  utcr ;  it  has  alfb  a  common 
for  nouns,  intimating  both  fexe«.  Ithasoatj 
number*?,  fingular  and  plural.  Its  cafes  arc 
min^tire,  genitive,  dative,  accufative,  vt>aU'ii 
JlrwnevJaU  and  prtp(fiti't£f.  Thcfe  cafes 
formed  by  varying  the  ttrmination,  as  ioC 
and  Latin;  but  by  placing  a  vowel  after  the 
as,  we  imagine,  was  the  original  pradicc< 
Gtceks.   (See  SeS.  VI If.)  Thus  in  Ruffe, r 

hand;  nom,  ^t-^  tbe hand;  gen.  ^vx'si/tk 
&c.  See  lej  Etem.  de  la  Lang^te  RuJJs  f* 
pcnHer.  Nouns  fubftamive  arc  reduced 
declcnfHms,  and  adjcdives  make  a  fifths 
agree  with  their  fubftaotives  in  cafe,  g^ 
number;  they  ha%c  three  degrees  of  comj 
as  in  other  languages.  The  comparalirc  iii 
ed  from  the  fenrunine  of  the  nominative  fii 
of  the  pofitive,  by  changing  a  irito  te^  tha^ 
in  Euglifh ;  the  fupcrlative  is  made  by 
irij;  «••»,  pre^  before  the  pofitjvc.  Thcfc  I 
general  rules;  but  there  are  fome  excepti<3^ 

The  numeral  adje<5livc8  in  Ruflc  havethrt 
ders,  and  are  declined.    The  pronouns  hi 
thing  peculiar.    Verbs  are  coroprebewM 
two  conjugations.    The  moods  are  three;' 
dicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive :  the  ( 
tivc  is  formed  by  placing  a  partide  before 
dicative.     Its  tcnies  are  eight  in  nurribcrf.! 
fciit,  ihe  unperfedt,  the  preterite  fimple,^ 
teritc  compound,  the  pluperfect,  the  ' 
determinate,  the  future  fimple,  the  ioM 
pound.     The  verbs  have  their  numben  a 
ions.    Their  other  parts  of  fpcech  differ 
from  tho  fe  of  ot  her  languages.    Their  fynti 
iy  refemblcs  that  of  the  Greek  iind  La«*' 
Ruflian  Grammar  of  M.  Charpentier  in  B 
(Petedbiirg,  176  &,)  appears  to  be  a  very  art 
one.' 

"  Towards  the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  tl 
teni  empire,  the  Slavi  and  Samiatx  were  foi 
ed  and  confouruled  with   each  other,  and 
Huns  and  other   Scythian   or  Tanar  tvM^ 
that  the  moft  acute  antiquarian  would  find 
poHible  to  invcftigate  their  refpedive  tongil 
^ven  their  original  refidcnce  or  extradion. 
have  feleacd  the  RuflTe  as  the  moft  genuine  8 
of  the  old  Sclavonian.    And  we  are  perfuada 
the  radical  materials  of  which  it  is  coropofc^ 
originated  in  the  oriental    regions.      lh« 
7/ai^  (which  ^e  (pell  Czan^  for  example, ^ 
bably  the  Phoenician  and  dhaldcan  -Sar  or 
a  prinsfy  ov  granddx*    Diodorus  Siculm  cuiS 
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quctn  of  the  MaHagcti,  who,  according  to  Ctefi- 

4S  cut  o/F Cyrus's  head,  7.arina  ;  which  was  not 

Tiny  years  ago  the  general  title:  of  the  emprefs  ot 

aJI  the  Ru/Tias.    Herodotus  calls  the  fame  princefs 

Tirjrht  which  is  nevly  the  name  of  the  famous 

Timor  (X  Tomur,  the' conqueror  of  Afia.    The 

for-Tiff  fecms  tft  have  been  the  title,  and  the  Utter 

Ihc  proper  name,  of  the  queen  of  tlie  Mairagetas. 

fciVoid  Perfi^n  or  Pahlavi,  the  word  Card  lig- 

^"atity:"  iRRuflTian,  Gorad  or  Grnd  inti- 

thc  very  fame  idea:  hence  Conflantiuopk  in 

la.Teis  called  Tfar^rad  or  Tfargorad.     '^\^it 

jfciaad  as  a  fpccimen  only ;  an  able  ctymo- 

might,  we  bcUeve,  difcover  a  great  number. 

The  Sdavonian  Linguige  is  fpokcR  in  Epi- 

tfceW.  part  of  Macedoni.!,  in  Boihia,  Serna, 

[irii,  part  of  Thrice,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Po- 

B)hemia,  RuflTia,    and  Mingrclia  in  Afia, 

:c  it  is  frequently  iifed  in  the  feraglio  at  Con- 

tinople.    Many  of  the  great  -men  of  Turkey 

atod  it,  and  ufc  it;  and  moft  of  the  jani- 

I,  haviug  been  ftatloncd  in  gr.rrifons  in  the 

ifli  frontiers  in  Europe,  ufc  it  as  thnr  vulgar 

c.   The  Himgariaas,  however,  and  the  na- 

of  Wallachia,  fpearit  a  different  language: 

^  language  beai-s  evident  fignaturcs  of  the 

friin  CLidX^iiy  which  was  the  tongue  of  the  o- 

il  Huiis.    Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavoniin  is 

ttch  the  moft -ex ten  five  language  in  Europe, 

ttcn<is  far  into  Afia." 

Xin.    (y/Zv  MoOTRK  Lancttages, 

poiG  remarks,  that  "  if  we  call  all  the  dif- 

iiia.eds  of  the  various  nations  that  now  in- 

ftc  known  e;uth,  languages,  the  number  is 

reat ;  and  vain  would  be  his  ambition  who 

I  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  but  imper- 

There  arc  four,  which  may  be  called  o- 

^  or  ntiitber  languages,  and  which  fecm  to 

?»cn  birth  to  all  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Eu- 

Thcfe  are  the  Latirty   Celtic,  Gothic,  and 

w".    Not  that  we  believe  them  to  have 

fcwm  Xo  us,  without  alteration,  from  the 

of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel.    We 

itedly  declared  our  opinion,  that  there 

truly  original  language,  from  which  all 

*t  derivatives  varioufly  modified.     Thefe 

»riages  are  original  only  as  being  the  im- 

J parents  of  thofe  now  fpoken  in  Europe. 

Fn)m  the  Latin  came.     i.  The  Pertugtufe. 

^fi'    J.  French*    4.  UaVmn» 

from  the  Celtic;    5.  The  Erfe^  or  GocHc 

Kghlands  of  Scotland.     6.  Weljh.    7.  Irijh. 

J'&rctagne. 

Jromthc  Gothic;  9.  The  German.  10. 
n  or  Low  Germun,  ii,  Dutch,  la. 
1  in  which  almoft  all  tlie  nouns  fubftantive 
and  many  of  the  verbs  French,  Latin, 
-.  which  Is  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  all  o- 
«^gc*.  IV  Danl/h,  14.  Nor<mcglan.  15. 
?f-    16.  Icelandic. 

fmra  the  Sola  VON  IAN  ;  17,  The  Potonefe, 
iibjojiian,  xg,  Bohemian.  %o.  TranJyl'VHni' 
}i'  hlora-vian.  a  a.  The  modern  Krt«^rt/i>r«, 
■  ^^\  fpoken  in  Lufatia,  Prulfian  Vandal  ia, 

k^l'  Croatian.      14.    R^tjfian  or   Mufcovite\ 
iiwc  have  fcen,  i;j  tiic  pureH  dialeCt  of 
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25.  The  language  of  the  Calmun  and  Coffhcj. 
s5.  Thirty-two  dilferent  diaieds  of  natiuns  whn 
inhabit  the  NE.  parts  oi  Europe  and  Afia,  and 
who  arc  dcfcended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hunno- 
Scv'thians.  There  are  polyglot  t.ibles  which  con- 
tain not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  principd 
diftiiKft  chnra<Sers  of  ail  thcfe  languages. 

"  IL  The  languages  at  prefent  generally  fpoken 
in  Asia  are," 
27.  The  Turkijh  and  Tartaiian,  \\\^  their  direr- 
cut  dial^ds.  a 8.  "i^hc  Pcrfian  ;  29.  UtGr:;ian  if 
^crian  ;  30.  Alhanian  or  CJrcaJfian  ;  31.  Tnc 
jlrmetiian  ;  Thcfe  4  languages  are  fpoken  by  the 
Greek  Chriftians  in  Afia,  under  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinoplc.  3*.  Tlie  modern  Indian.  33. 
Tiie  tormojant  34.  Indojiamc,  ^^$.  Malabanaji, 
36.  lVaru;fian,  and  the  37.  Taimuiic  or  Damulic, 
The  Danifli  mifiionaries  who  go  to  Tran<)uebao 
print  books  .it  Hall  in  thefe  5  languages.  38.  The 
modern  Arabic.     39.  Tana^ufuvu     40.  Mujigalic. 

41.  The  language  of  the  Ni^ar'mn  or  Akar  Niga^ 
rian. 

42.  The  Grujinic  or  Gritfinian, 

43.  The  Chi/if/t: 

44.  The  Japomfe. 
"  We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatic  lan- 
guages only  of  which  we  have  fome  kn»>wltdge  ia 
Europe,  and  even  alphabets,  grartunars,  or  other 
books  that  can  give  us  information  concerning 
tl^em.  There  are  doubtlefs  other  tongnt-s  and  dia- 
Icds  in  thofe  vaft  regions  and  adjacent  iflands ;  but 
of  thcfe  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  account. 

"  in.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are, 

45.  The  modern  Egyptian,     46*  The  Abyjfmiaju 
47.  The  Fdiuitic,  or  the  language  of  Fetu. 
4$.  The  Moroccan  ;  and, 

49.  The  jargons  of  thofe  favage  nations  who  in- 
habit the  defcrt  and  burning  regions.  50.  The 
people  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  fpeak  a  corrupt 
diale<5t  of  the  Arabic.  51.  The  Chilhic  language, 
Qtherw'ifc  called  Tamaz:ght.  52.  The  Nrj^ritian^ 
^3.  That  of  Guinea ;  and  54,  The  language  of  the 
Hottentots. 

**  IV.  The  la^iguage  of  the  native  Am  eric  ah 
nations  are  but  little  known  in  Europe.  Every 
one  of  thcfe,  though  diftant  hut  a  few  days  jour- 
ney from  each  other,  have  their  particular  lan- 
guage or  jargon.  The  language  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Periivians  fcem  to  be  the  moft  regular  and 
polifhed.  There  is  aHb  one  called  Pocotichi  or  Po^ 
comana,  that  is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Hoiiduras  and 
toward  Guntimal,  the  words  and  rnles  of  which 
are  moft  known  to  us.  The  languages  of  North 
America  are  in  general  the  Algonhic,  Apalachian, 
Mohogic,  Savanahamic,  Vuginic,  and  Mrxican; 
and  in  Soatli  Anvtrica,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic,  the 
Tucumanian,  and  the  languages  ufcd  in  Paraguay, 
Brafil,  and  Gniana. 

"  V.  It  would  be  a  vain  undertaking  for  a  man 
of  letters  to  attempt  the  ttudyiof  all  thefe  )anr,na- 
ges;  but  it  would  be  ftill  more  abfurd  to  attempt 
an  analyfis  of  them.  Some  general  ref1e<itiuns 
therefore  muft  fuftice.  Among  the  inodtm  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  the  Fres'CH  fctms  to  merit 
great  attention^  as  it  is  elegant  ard  pleafing  in  it- 
felt;  as  it  is  become  fo  general,  tiiat  with  it  wc 
may  travel  Irom  one  end  cf  Europe  to  the  other, 
without  icarce  having  any  occaiion  for  an  intei- 
F  t  f  1  prcter; 

/ 
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prcter;  and  as  in  |t  are  to  be  found  excellent 
jvorks  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfc  and  prole, 
pfetul  and  agreeable.  There  are,  bcfidcs,  grram- 
jnafs  and  di^ionaries  qf  this  language  which  give 
us  every  information  concerning  it,  and  very  "able 
jnafters  who  teach  it;  efpccially  fuch  as  come 
from  thofc  pans  of  France  where  it  is  fpoken  cor- 
^edly  J  for  with  all  its  ndvantages,  the  French  lan- 
guage has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  is  f)ronounced 
fcafce  any  jvhcre  pureK^  but  at  pari>^  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  The  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  great  world,  and  of  men  of  letters^  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  common  people  j  and 
the  French  tongue,  in  general,  is  fubjedt  to  great 
^Iteration.  What  pity  it  is,  that  the  ftyle  of  the 
preat  Corneille  and  MpLiERE,  Jhould  a/ready 
begin  to  be  obfolfte,  and  that  it  will  be  but  a  lit- 
tle time  before  the  inimitable  cbtfi  iTttuvrej  of 
thofc  men  of  fubljme  genius  will  be  no  longer  feen 
on  the  Uage !  The  moft  modern  ftyle  of  the  French, 
towever  does  not  fecm  to  be  the  btft.  Too  much 
concifenets,  the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithe-r 
(is,  the  paradox,  the  fentcntious  expreffioji,  &c. 
idimin^fh  i^s  force;  and  by  b,!:coming'more  polifli- 
ed  .md  refined,  it  lofes  miirh  of  its  energy. 

"  VI. The  Oerman  and  Ii<\lian  lanv.'uages  me- 
nt  likcwife  a  particular  application ;  as  does  the 
JEnglifh,  perhaps  abi)ve  all,  tor  its  many  and  great 
excellencies.  (SccLanouagi.Sect.  V,  VI.)  Au- 
thors of  great  ability  daily  labour  in  impr(^vmg 
them ;  and  what  language  would  not  bcccmie  e^- 
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cellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to  maU  coo. 
ftant  ufe  of  it  m  their  works  ? 

•*  VII.  The  other  languages  of  Eiiropebvcud 
their  beauties  and  excellencies.    But  ib^  grcatdt 
dift'iculty  in  all  living  langunge^J  conftantly  cor.&ftj 
in  the  pionuhciation,  which  it  is  fcartc  pclLbid 
for  any  one  tp  attain,  unlefs  he  be  born  or  (.duel 
ted  in  the  country'  where  it  is  fpokcu;  ajid  thi$ 
the  only  article  for  which  a  mahrr  i&  ncttffat), 
ft  cannot  be  learned  but  by  teaching  or  bjrconv( 
fation :  all  the  reft  may  he  acquired  by  a  gQ4 
grammar  aiid  other  bo^^ks.    In  all  languages  wf 
ever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  difficult  than 
profaic:  in  ever}'  language  we  ihoqld  pudcat 
to  enrich  onr  memories  with  great  ftore  of  wi 
and  to  have  them  ready  to  pi  educe  on  all 
ons :  in  all  lanauages  it  is  difficult  to  exttwl 
knowledge  fo  nir  as  to  be  able  to  fcrrm  a  cij 
judgment  of  them.    All  living  languages  an' 
riounced  rapidly,  and  without  dwetiin^r  onibc 
Ijilables;  almoft  all  of  them  have  aniclw 
oiftinguilh  the  genders. 

♦'  VIII.  Thofc  languages  that  are  derived 
the  Latin  have  this  fuitber  advantajje,  tb;tf 
adopt  without  reftraint,  and  without  ofiVcdin 
ear,  Latin  and  Greek  words  and  exprcfiiooi, 
which  by  the  aid  of  a  new^  termination  appd 
be  natives  of  the  language.  This  privilcec^^ 
bidden  the  Gcnnans,  viho  in  their  beft  tranfl 
dare  not  ufe  any  foreign  word,  unlets  it  \ji 
technical  term  in  cafe  of  great  neccliity."  £x 
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PHTLOMATHES,  a  lover  of  learning  or  fcience. 
,  PHILOMBROTUS,  an  archon  of  Athens,  du- 
ling  whofe  government,  the  republic  being  dif- 
tradted  by  fa^ions,  the  regulation  of  the  ftatc  was 
^ntrufted  to  3olon^  w»ho,  py  his  wifdom  and  inte* 
grity  brought  the  pitizens  to  a  right  underftand- 
Ing.   .  Pult.  in  S6*on, 
'  PHlLONfEDES.    See  PhiIomelus. 
(i.)«  PHILOMEL.     In,  /.   [from  Pbihmela, 
(i.)  *  PHILOMELA.]  changed  into  a'  bird.] 
l*he,  nightingale. 

.,  V^hcn  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  gK)\y  cold. 
And  phUortiel  hccomcth  dumb.     '  ^ak. 

Hears  the  hawk,  when  thUomela  fings  ?  Pop€, 
{%,\  Philomela,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daugh- 
•  ■  r  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  lifter  to  Pj  ocne, 
whd  had  married  TereUs  fcin^  of  Tlnvce.  Procne, 
(>eing  much  attached  to  Philomela,  became  me- 
lancholy till  fhe  prevailed  upon  her  hufband  to  go 
to  Athens  and  biing  her  filler  to  Thrace."  .Tereus 
bbcvcd,  but  had  no  fooner  obtained  pandion*s 
hermiflion  to  c6ndu<5t  thilofnda  to  Thrace,  than 
he  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  di^ilfcdthe  guards, 
offered,  violence  to  Philomela  i  and  cut  6ut  hcf 
tongue,  that  Ihe  might  noi  difcovcrhis  barbarity, 
and  v'illainy.  He  then  cortfincd  her  in  a  lonely 
caftie  ;  And  returning  to  TL. ace,  told  Piocne  tbat 
I^hilomcla  had  died  by  the  way.  Oh  this  Procne 
put  on  mourning  for  Phjloniela  ;  but  a  year  had 
^rceiy  clapi'ed  before  fhe  was  inftirmed  that  her 
Ciller  was  not  dead.  Philomela  defcribcd  on  a 
pjece  of  tapc^flry  her  mi.sU  rtuncs  and  the  brutality 
of  Tereus,  and  privjltiy  conveyed  it  to  Procne. 
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She  haftencd  to  deliver  her  fifter  from  hfl 
fiUcment,  and  concerted  with  her  mealiut 
punifliing  Tereus.  She  murdered  her  fon  1 
then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fcrrd 
up  as  food  befo?-e  her  hufband  during  the 
of  Bacchus.  Tereus,  in  the  mtdit  of  hi* 
called  ior  Itylus ;  when  Procne  informed  hi 
he  w^s  then  feaffing  on  hi 5  Qofb,  and  V^ 
thf owning  on  the  table  the  head  of  Itylus 
ced  him  of  the  cruelty  of  the  fcene..  He  i 
fword  to  pimilh  the  parricidaJ  fibers,  I 
inftantly  changed  into  a  hoopoe,  Philomela 
nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwal'ow,  and  Ityi 
to  a  pheafant*.  This  tragedy  happened  at  1 
in  Phocis  j  but  Pautanias  and  Strains  who  I 
tion  the  ftory,  are  liienl  about  the  transformil 
^nd  the  former  obferves  that  Tereus,  aftd 
bloody  repatl,  fled  tq  Megara,  where  he  I 
himfelf.  The  ir.habitants  raifcd  a  monumtf 
his  memor)-,  wlifrc  they,  oftcred  yearly  facli 
an4  placed '  peboies  inflcad  of  barley.  OB 
monurnent  the  hoopoes  were  firil  obfcrvcd.  B 
and  Philomela  died  through  excefs  of  griefj 
as  the  voices  of  the  nightingale  and  fwalkrti 
peculiarly  mournful,  the  poets  embeUuhd 
fable  hv  the  fuppk^fta  rrietamorphoies.  j 

PHILOMELUM,  a  towh  of  Phi»v^ia.  C^ 
PHiLOMJfeLIIJ?,  ori  as  Plutarch  ialls  himj 
LOMEDESi  a  general  of  Phocis,  who  plunderei 
temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.     Sec  Phocis.  1 
died  A.  A.  C.  ^^4.       .  J 

*  PHILOMOT.  aAj.   [corrupted  from  fi 
mcrtei  a  dead  Itzit.]    Coloured  like  a  dead  Ic^ 
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Dw  ofthmwasblue,  another  yellow,  and  ano- 
hrr^^iJomot.  /fdaijon. 

PHILONIITM,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomni- 
rrous  iiodync  opiate,  taking  its  nauie  from  Philo 
bf  inverter. 

To  I'fllLONlZE,  V.  «,   [pbilomzo.  Lat.]    To 
niutc  tie  ftylc  and  rcntiments  of  Philo.    This 
Erb,  ind  ils  companion,   To  Platonize,  owe 
Kir  derivation  and  cxiftencc  to  the  circumftance 
Plilo,  the  Alexandrian    Jtwiih   philofophcr, 
imbibed  the  philofophical   principles   of 
fo  thoroughly,  and  imitated  bis  manner  fo 
r,  that  in  reading  Philo*s  works  it  became 
rbial  laying,  "  Jut  Plato  Pbilonizat^  aut 
PUwiziity*  /.  e.  "  Either  Plato  Philonizes 
!o  Platonizefi."     See  Phtlo,  N®  i. 
.ONUS,  a  village  of  Egypt.  Strabo. 
ILOPATER,  a  fimamc  of  the  4lh  Ptolemy. 
fcifr,  J  12 ;  and  Ptolemy. 
llLOPOiMEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
an  league,  born"  in  Megalopolis,  in  Pclopon- 
He  was  no  fooner  able  to  bear  anns,  than 
ed  among  the  troops  which  Megalopolis' 
sinft  Laconia.     When  Cleonicnes  III.  king 
pta  attacked  Megalopolis,  PhiU^ptcmcn  dif- 
I much  courage.     He  iignalized  himfclf  no 
the  battle  of  Sellafia,  where  Antigonus  de- 
Cleomcnes.    Antigonus  ninde  very  advan- 
Bot?tr8  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intercft  ;  but 
^lA  them.     lie  went  to.  Crete,  then  en- 
inwrr,  and  ftivcd  fevcral  years  as  a  volun- 
Bl  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
[fart.    On  his  return  home,    he   was  ap- 
ii^c^cml  of  the  horfe  ;  in  which  cou^macd 
uud  io  uvll,  that  tlie  Achxan  horfe  bc- 
Hius  all  over  Greece.    lie  was  foon  after 
ilcd  general  of  all  the  Achsean  forces,  when 
M  himfelf  to    re-eftabiiih  military  difci- 
Kiong  the  troops  of  the  republic,  which  he 
in  a  very  low  condition.     Pie  made  great 
tojtnts  in  tlie  Achaean  difciplinc ;  and  had 
iQ-ith^excrcifed  bib  troops  daily,  when  hews 
»gl»t  him,  that  Machanidas  was  advancing^ 
l«d  of  a  numerous  army,  to  invade  Achaia. 
ingly,  takitig  the  field,  met  the  enemy 
ilories  of  Mantinea,  where  a  battle  waa 
which  he  completely  routed  the  Laccdic- 
^r.d  killed  their  leader  with  his  own  hand  ; 
^?n:ed    about   A.A.  C.   204.     But  what 
pillraifed  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Phi- 
pen  was  his  joining  the  powerful  ftate  of 
P^'f^  to  the  Achaean  commonwealth ;  by 
■  incansthe  Achxans  came  to  eclipfe  all  the 
ftiici  of.  Greece.    This  memorable  event 
in  the  year  191.    The  Lacedemonians, 
to  ice  themfelves  delivered  from  the  op- 
they  bad  long  groaned  under,  ordered 
'^  and  furniture  of  theii'  tyrant  Nabis  to 
;  vScc  Nab  IS.)  and  the  fum  accruing  from 
^  to  the  amount  of  120  talents,  to  le  pre- 
sto Philopccmen,  as  a  token  of_  their  grati- 
On  thi5  occali<*j  fo  grpat  was  the  opinion 
'  ^'c  Spartans  had  cf  Ids  dilintcreftedr.tfs, 
te^yfie  could  be  lound  who  would  take  up- 
*to  oftTthe  prtfent,  until  Timolaus  was 
*^  ":d  by  a  decree.    I'he  money  however  he 
'^'^i  d^cliring  he   would  always    be    their 
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firicnd  without  cxpcncc.  About  two  years  after 
this,  the  city  of  Meflene  withdrew  itfelf  from  the 
Achaean  league.  Philopocmen  attacked  them ; 
but  was  wounded,  fell  from  his  horfe,  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  poifoned  by  Dinocrates,  the  Melfe- 
nian  general,  in  his  70th  year,  A.  A.  C.  183.  Phi- 
lopocmen, drank  the  cup  with  pleafurc/ when  he 
heard  from  the  jailer  that  his  countrymen  were 
vidtors.  The  Achaians,  to  revenge  his  murder, 
marched  up  to  Meflene,  where  Dinocrates  to  a- 
void  their  vengeance  killed  himfclf.  The  reft, 
concerned  iji  his  murder,  were  facrificed  on  his 
tomb,  and  annual  facrifices  were  held  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  Megalopolitans.  To  the  valour  and 
prudence  of  Philopcrmen,  Achaia  owed  her  glory, 
which  upon  his  death  declined ;  whence  Philopoe- 
men  was  called  tU  l.^fi  of  the  Greeks^  as  Brutu» 
was  aftenvards  ftyled  the  lajl  of  the  RomMis, 

PHILOPONUS,  John,  a  learned  granvmarian 
and  philologift  of  the  7th  century,  bom  in  Alex- 
andria. He  was  of  fo  ftudious  a  difpolition,  that  he 
was  ftilcd  the  Loiter  of  Labour,  He  pubiilhed  fix- 
ny  of  Ariflotle'stradts,  with  learned  commentaries. 
'  *  PHILOSOPHEME.  w./.  [^iA*#^«^«.]  Prin- 
ciple of  reafoning  ;  theorem.  An  unufual  word.* 
— You  will  learn  how  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to  child- 
ren for  their  benefit,  and  derive  fome  ufcful/iZ;i/a- 
Jopb:;mes  for  your  own  entertainment.  IVatts^ 

(1.)  *  PHILOSOPHER.//./.  {philofopbui.UiU 
philo/ophen  Fr.]  A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  ci- 
ther moral  or  natural. — Many  found  in  behef  have 
been  alfo  great  ^^;7o^o^Z>^rj.  Hooker. — The  pbiloft' 
pher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that  according  to  the 
divers  naiurc  of  things,  to  mull  the  evidences  for 
them  be.  H'ilkins. — 

They  all  our  fam'd  pbilqfot*hers  defic.  Dryden. 
— If  the  philofopfjers  by  fiie  had  been  fo  wary  in 
their  obfervations  and  fincere  in  their  reports,  as 
thofe,  who  c  all  themfelves  philofopberjt  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintarure  with  the  bodies  here 
atout  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.  Locke,-^ 
Adam,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  came  into  the 
world  a  pbilqfopber.  South. 

(a.)  *  Philosopher's  Stone.  »./.    A  ftone 
dreamed  of  by  alchemids,  which,  by  its  touchy 
converts  balV  metals  into  gold. — 
That  ftone 

Pbilofopbers  in  vain  fo  long  have  fought.  Milton. 

(3.)  T/b^r  Philosopher's  Stone  was  the  great* 
eft  objc<Jt  of  alchemy,  a  long  fought  for  prepara- 
tion, which,  when  found,  was  expected  to  con- 
vert all  the  true  mercurial  part  of  metal  into  pure 
gold,  better  than  any  that  is  dug  out  of  minct.,  or 
perftfted  by  the  refiner's  art.  Some  Greek  wri- 
ters in  the  4th  and  51b  centuries  fpeak  of  this  art 
as  being  tlxn  known;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  tentury,  when  the  learning  of  the  Eaft  had 
been  brought  hither  by  the  Arabians,  the  fame. 
pretenlioiJo  began  to  fpread  through  Europe.  See 
Alchemy,  Chemistry  Index\  and  Transmu- 
tation. Alchemifts  attempted  to  arrive  at  the 
making  of  gold  by  three  methods:  the  firft  by 
fcparation  ;  for  every  metal  yet  known)  it  is  af- 
firmed, contains  fome  quantity  of  gold ;  only,  ia 
molt,  the  quantity  is  fo  little  as  not  to  defray  the 
expence  of  getting  it  out.  The  ad  by  matura- 
tion ;  for  the  alchemifts  think  mercury  is  tiic  bafe 

and 
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«nd  matter  of  all  metaU ;  that  qurckfilvcr  purged 
ftoiji  all  heterogeneous  bodies  would  be  much 
heavier,  deiifcr,  and  fimplcr,  than  the  native 
«jU!clditver ;  and  that  by  fubtiiiicing,  purifying,  and 
digeftingit  with  much  labour,  and  long  operations, 
it  IS  poffiblc  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold.  The 
3d  method  is  by  tranfmotation,  or  by  turning  all 
''  metals  r^adi4y  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them 
in  the  fire,  and  calling  a  little  quantity  of  a  cer- 
tain preparation  into  the  t^ufed  matter;  upon 
vhich  the  feces  retire,  arc  volatilised  and  burnt* 
and  carried  off,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  mafs  is 
turned  into  pure  gold.  That  which  works  this 
"change  in  the  roctab  is  called  the  philofopher^ s 
Jlone.  This  they  fuppofe  to  be  a  moft  fubtile,  fix- 
ed, concentrated  fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  meets 
with  any  metal,  does,  by  a  magnetic  virtue,  im- 
mediately unite  itfelf  to  the  mercurial  body  of 
the  metal,  volatilite  and  cleanfe  off  all  that  is  im- 
pure therein,  an<i  leave  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  pure 
gold.  Whether  this  method  be  poffiWc  or  -not* 
it  is  difficult  to  fay,  tho*  we  are  luily  perfuaded 
of  the  negative.  Yet  we  have  fo  many  tcftimo- 
nics  of  the  affirmative,  from  perfons  who  on  all  o- 
ther  occafionQ  fpeak  truth,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay 
th^y  are  guiltv  of  dirtdt  falfehood,  even  whtn 
thc^  fay  that  tney  have  been  maftcrs  of  the  fccret. 
Wfe  are  told,  that  it  is  only  doing  that  by  art 
which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages.  This 
pretended  fccret,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
*ii  ihc  pbUolopber^j  Jlonc  or  po<wder  was  encoura-. 
gcd  by  four  licences,  granted  to  different  projec- 
totis  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  in  fuccecd- 
ing'times  was  patronized  all  over  Europe. 

(i.)*  PHILOSOPHICAL.  PHiLosop«tCK./2^\ 
[pbUofophiqut^  Fr.  from  philofophy,]  I.  Belonging 
to  phiiofophy;  fuitible  to  a  philofopher  \  fuimed 
by  philofophy. — 

The  ftoick  laft  in  philofopbick  pride. 

By  him  call'd  virtue.  Milten. 

How  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 

To  find  the  plnlofoplAck  ft  one  ?  Prior, 

— When  the  fafety  of  the  piiblick  is  endangered, 
the  appearance  of  a  pkilojopbical  or  aftedted  indo- 
lence mnft  arife  cither  from  ftupidity  or  pcrfidi- 
oufiicfs.  Addi/oa.    a.  SkUled  in  philofDphy. — We 
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have  our  pbildfopbica!  perfons  to  make  modm  am 
fannliar  things  fupernatural  and  caufclcf?.  jcui 
— Acquaintance  with  CJod  is  not  a  fpccui<iUT 
knowledge,  built  on  abftradtd  re;«fonings  zboi 
his  nature  and  efitnce,  fuch  a»  fMlof§pUcttl  mxoi 
often  bttfy  thcmielve^  in-  Jtterburj,  3.  Frugal 
But  hnce  among  mankind  fo  tew  there  as 

Who  will  conform  to  phiiofopbick  laic, 
Til  mingle  fomcthing.  Drjk 

(»,)  Pmilosophxcal  egg,  amonj:  chctnifai, 
thin  glafs  body  or  bubble,  of  the  (bApeofao 
with  a  long  neck  or  ftem,  ufed  in  dipcftions, 

♦  PHILOSOPHICALLY.  ^^T.  [frow^i 
caL'\  In  a  philofophical  manner ;  rationally; 
ly. — The  law  of  commonwea!es  that  cut 
right  hand  of  malefactors,  if  pbtloft^hMj 
cuted,  is  impartial.  Bro<wn. — No  man  ha 
treated  the  paflSon  of  love  with  fo  much  ddi 
or  fearc^ied  into  the  nature  of  it  more  fhi^ 
talljy  than  Ovid.  lXrydtn,—li  natural  Uwi 
onte  fettled,  they  are  never  to  be  rctcrfcd 
violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the  famcaswh. 
call  mirade,  and  doth  not  found  very^ii^ 
caily  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  athcift.  Baa^ 

PHILOSOPHIST,  «./.a  lover  of  fopWt 
falfe  reafoning,  in  contradiftin^ion  to  PHtt 
PHER,  who  is  a  lover  of  true  fcience,  (boal 
foniiig.,  and  praftical  Avifdom. 

♦  To  PHILOSOPHIZE,  v.  a.  [hompB 
To  play  the  pfjilofopher;  to  reafon  likcaf 
phtr  ;  to  moralize;  to  fearch  into  nature;  1 
<juire  into  the  caufes  of  effects.  Wc  oal 
pHhfopbiioe  beyond  fympathy  and  aDti| 
GlaH-viiU,— The  WRX  pbUo/opbiz^  upon  tK 
ter,  and  finding  out  at  ialt  that  it  was  H 
made  the  brick  fo  hard,  caft  iLfelf  into  th 
L'Ej?range.—Tv.o  do<flors  of  tlie  fchooU 
pbilo/opbizmg  upon  the  advanta^  es  of  roatA 
hove  all  other  creatures.  I.' EJiran^e.—So 
our pbilo/t^btzirtg  divines  have  too  much  < 
the  faculties  of  our  fouls  when  they  haw 
taincd,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  bd 
to  find  out  Cod.  Drjdcn, 

PHILOSOPHIZING,  rules  of.  S« 
TONiAN  Philo^ophv,  Scci.\l\  aud ibcft 
ing  article. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Etvmologv,   Definitions,  and  objects  of 
Philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY,  is  thus  defined  and  illuftratcd 
by  Dr Johnson:  ^ 

»  PHILOSOPHY..*./.  [pbilofopbU,  Fr.  philojb' 
phioy  Latin.)    i.  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. — 
X  had  never  any  taftc  of  pbihjopty,  nor  inward 
feeling  in  myfelf,  which  for  a  while  I  did  not  call 
to  my  fuccour.  Sidney.^- 
Hang  up  pbilofophy ; 
Vn\c(s  pbilo/opby  can  make  a  Jufiet, 
Difpbnt  a  town,  rcverfc  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not.  Sbnk. 

— The  progrcfs  you  have  made  \i\ philofophy^  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourfclf  with  what  1  have 
written.  Digirf*     a.  Hypothefis  or  fyftcaa  upon 


which  natural  effetfts  arc  explained. — Wc  iW 
vain  interpret  their  words  by  the  notions  of 
J>hihffiphyi  and  the  dodrines  in  our  fcbools.  U 
3.  Reafoning  ;  argumentation. — 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  thj 
V«in  wifdom  all  and  falfe  pbiiofopby'  J' 
— His  decifions  arc  the  judgment  of  his  pil 
not  of  his  reafon,  the  phiio/opiy  of  the  fion<< 
of  the  man.  Roger j,  4.  The  courfe  of  fcil 
read  in  the  fchools. 

Philosophy  is  derived  from  ^wtc  ^ 
s*^i%,  thuifdontf  and  literally  fignifics  the  /rwV 
dom.  In  its  ufual  acceptation,  however,  it  del 
a  fcicnce,  or  colles^ion  of  fcicnces,  of  which 
univcrfe  is  the  objcft ;  and  of  the  term  thui 
ployed  many  definitions  have  been  gi^*^'* 
Pythagoras,  phiiofophy  is  defined  itJ]?^  ^^'^^ 
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Iht  knowledge  of  things  cxifiiitg  ;"  by  Cicero, 
ftcr  Plato,  fcientia  rcrum  d't'uinarum  et  hamanarum 
OR  CAUsis ;  and  by  tht  illuftrioua  Bacon,  interpre- 

Accortling  to  M.  Chauvim,  the  term  is  derir- 
i{  frju  f«>*«,  dejfre  or  Jludy,  and  '^^^  twifdom  ; 
idthcrr^ore  he  undcrftands  tbc  word  to  mean  the 
^r/  of/iiir  of<iui,ilom  ;  for  (fnys  he)  Pythagoras* 
BKtmnfjthai  theapplication  of  the  human  nimd 
l||jt  rathtT  tu  be  called ^w./y  than/ trx^,  fct  a- 
Ittbc  apptllation  of  twi/c  as  too  alfuminj^,  and 
^  that  of  phiUfyber,  Whether  any  of  thefc 
*  «$  be  fufficiently  precife,  and  at  the  fame 
)fflfHncDtlyconnprchenrive,  nvay  ht  queftion- 
l^lwlif  philofophy  in  its  ntmoft  extent  be  ea- 
cof  bifinp  adequately  defined,  it  i*  not,  htrc 
\^t  definition  w<juld  be  given.  **  Explana- 
Iffcys  an  acute  writer),  is  the  firft  office  qf  a 
;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  tbc  laft  of 
<liiirer  after  truth  ;  but  explanation  is  one 
,  and  definition  quite  another/' 
c  p:^ndpal  objeds  of  philofophy  are,  God, 
rand  man.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of 
lii called  theoJo^f\  that  which  treats  of  na- 
\Mci  and  tnetapbxfitj\  and  that  which 
loimaD,  logic  and  ethics^ 
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■cprefent  Treatife  on  this  comprehcnfivc  fci- 
rrranonlytogiveiiV,  A  view  of  Philosophy 
alrand,  adiy,  A  brief  view  of  Experimental 
;hy.  In  doing  this,  but  particularly  in  the 
^,  we  fliall  chiefly  follow  the  plap  laid 
bf  the  ingenious  and  learned  Prof.  Rob^ison 
in.  and  the  rev.  Dr  GvEiG  of  Stirling,  whofe 
nt treatife  wc  fhaH  ufe  the  firecdom  to  qiaote. 

Sect.  I.    Hjstory  ©/*i*HirEosopHr. 

c  firft  people*    among   whom  philofophy 

3ilti»atcd,  was  probably  the  Chaldeans. 

\  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid» 

»T  little  is  known.     Aftronomy  fecms  to 

JKtn  their  favourite  ftudy  ;   and  notwith- 

"it  their  extravagant  aflfertions  of  the  anti- 

of  that  fcirnce,  which  they  pretend  their  an- 

ft  had  continued  thro''  a  ptrfod  of  470,000 

pyctCA^LLisTHSNEs,  upon  the  mod  minute 

FYt  which  he  made  at  the  defire  of  Aristo- 

» found  that  their  obfervations  reached  no 

^back  than  x>;o3  year?,  of  A.  A.  C.  2234. 

i^bisisa  more  early  period,  than  Ptolemv 

1  l*ieir  fcicncc,  for  he  mentions  no  Chaldean 

rations  prior  to  the  era  of  Nabonaflar^  or 

pn  before  Chrift.     That  they  cultivated 

fcjng  whkh  they  called  pfjilofophyf  at  a  much 

*  period  than  this,  cannot  be  qucflioned ; 
*tSTOTLE,  on  the  credit  of  the  moft  ancient 
^  (peaks  of  the  Chaldean  magi  as  prior  to 
•nptiaa  pricfU,  who  were  certainly  men  of 

:  before  the  lime  of  Mufcs.    For  any  other 
than  that  of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that 
ildcana  wcfe  famous;  and  this  feems  to 
betti  cultivated  by  them  merely  as  the  foun- 

*  of  judicial  astrology.    If  any  credit  be 
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due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitvuvim»,  who  fj«otc  Bero- 
fus,  (fee  Berosus,)  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Chaldean  <wife  wm,  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  nvoon 
happens  when  t^ai  part  of  its  body  which  is  def- 
titute  of  fire  Js  turned  towards  the  earth.  "  Their 
cofmopony,  as  given  by  Berofufi^  and  preferved'liy 
Syncellus,  feems  to  be  this,  that  all  things  in  tbc 
beginning  conlifted  of  darkncfa  and  water ;  that  2 
divine  power,  dividing  this  humid  mafs,  forme<4 
the  world  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  n  an  ema- 
nation from  the  Divine  nature. 

**  What  particuiarpeopic  made  the  carlif  ft  figure* 
after  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy, 
cannot  be  certainly  known.  The  claim  of  the 
Egyptians  is  probably  be  fl  founded  ;  but  a»  their 
fcience  was  the  immediate  fource  of  that  of  thic 
Greeks,  we  fhall  defer  what  we  have  to  foy  of  it, 
and  turn  our  attention  from  Chaldean  to  (ndiaii 
philofophy,  as  it  has  been  cultivated  from  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Brachmans  and  Gymnofo* 
phifts.  We  pafs  over  Pcrfia,  becaufe  we  knovr 
not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to  that  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  «odtrine8  of  the  magi,  which  were  reli- 
gious rather  than  philofophical ;  and  of  them  the 
reader  will  find  fome  account  under  thi  word« 
Magi,  PoLYTHEsaM,,  and  Zoroaster. 

We  are  certain  that  the  Indian  phiJofophersfroiii 
whatever  (quarter  they  received  their  philofophy, 
were  held  m  high  repute  at  a  period  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  fince  they  were  vifited  by  Pyth/^ 
CORAS  and  other  fages  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
travelled  in  purfait  of  knowledge.  Yet  they  feeoi 
to  have  been  in  that  early  age,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
fent,  more  diftinguiftied  for  the  ieverity  of  their 
manners  than  for  the  acquifition  of  fcience.  The 
philofophy  of  the  Indians  has  indeed  fronfi  the  be- 
ginning been  engrafted  on  their  religious  dogma*, 
and  fieemD  to  be  a  compound  of  fanatic  metaphy- 
fics  and  extravagant  fuperftition,  without  the 
fmalleft  feafoning  of  rational  phyftcs. 

The  PvNDJTS,for  Pandits  of  Indoftan  who 
are  the  moft  le«irned  of  the  Bramins,  allaw  no 
powers  whatever  to  matter,  but  introduce  the 
Supreme  Being  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  evt- 
ry  cflfeft  however  trivial.  "  Brehm,  the  Spirit  ^f 
God^  (fays  one  of  their  moft  reverend  BraminsV 
is  abforbed  in  felf-contemplalion.  (See  Br  aw  a.) 
The  fame  is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in 
every  part  of  fpace»  whofe  omniprefence,  as  cx- 
prefled  in  the  Reig-IUid  or  Rigveda,  I  ihall  now 
explain.  Brehm  is  one,  and  to  him  there  it  no 
fecond  ;  fuch  is  truly  Brehm.  His  omnifcience  is 
felf  infpired  or  felf-intelligcnt,  and  its  comprehen- 
fion  includes  every  poffible  fpecies^  To  illuftrate 
this  as  far  as  I  arti  able  •,  the  moft  comprehenfivc 
of  all  comprehenfive  faculties  is  omnifcience ;  anil 
being  felf-infpired,  it  is  fubje^  to  none  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  mortality,  concrptf0ny  birth^  grc'ivtij^  de» 
cayt  or  death  \  neither  ia  it  fubjcdt  to  paflion  or 
vice.  To  it  the  three  diitin*5lion8  of  time,/*i»/7,  pre- 
Jent;  and  futurcy  are  not.  To  it  the  three  "mode» 
of  being,  are  not.  (To  be  awake,  to  Heep,  and  to 
be  unconfcious.)  It  is  feparated  from  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  independent  of  all.  Thi»  on^nifciencc 
is  named  Brehm.  By  this  omnifcitnt  Spirit  the 
operations  of  God  are  cniivened.    By  this  Spirit 

^    alfo 
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alfo  ibt  14  powers  f  of  nature  arc  animated.  How 
ia  this  r  As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  a«  the  pot  by  the 
fire,  as  iron  by  the  magnet,  as  variety  of  imita- 
tions by  the  mimic,  as  fire  by  the  fuel,  as  the  iha- 
dow  by  the  man,  as  duft  by  the  wind,  as  the  ar- 
row by  the  fpring  of  the  bow,  and  as  the  fliade 
by  the  tree ;  fo  by  this  Spirit  the  world  is  endued 
with  the  powcri  of  intellect,  the  powers  of  the 
will,  and  the  powers  of  action :  fo  that  if  it  ema- 
nates from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  ear,  it 
caufcs  the  perception  of  founds  (if  it  emanates 
from  the  heart;  by  the  channel  of  the  ikin,  it  cau- 
fes  the  perception  of  touch ;  if  it  emanates  from 
the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  eye,  it  caufes  the 
perception  of  vifiblc  obje^s ;  if  it  emanates  from 
the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  tongue,  it  caufc-s 
the  perception  of  tafic ;  if  it  emanates  from  the 
heart  by  the  channel  of  thenofe,  it  caufes  the  per- 
ception of  fmell. '  This  alfo  invigorating  the  five 
members  of  a^ion,  the  five  members  of  percep- 
tion, the  five  elements,  the  five  fcnfes,  and  the 
three  difpofitiong  of  the  mind,  $cc,  caufes  the  cre- 
ati  n  or  the  annihilation  of  the  univcrfr,  while  it- 
iclf  beholds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent  fpedtator," 

From  this  quotation,  it  is  plain  th?t  all  the  mo- 
tions in  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  perceptionsofman, 
are,  according  to  the  Bramins,  caufed  by  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  Spiritof  God,  whichfe<  ms  to  be 
berc  confidered  as  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  it  ap- 
pears from'  fome  papers  in  the  jffiatie  Re/earcbej, 
that  the  mod  profound  of  thcfe  oriental  philofo- 
phers,  and  even  the  authors  of  their  facred  books, 
behevc  not  in  the  exifience  of  matter  as  a  fcparate 
fubftance.  Sir  W.  Jone  s  fays  they  hold  an  opinion 
refpedingit  fimilarto  that  of  thecelebratedBcrkeley . 

We  have  (hown  elfewhcre  (Sec  Metempsy- 
chosis,) that  the  metaphyfical  doi^Vrinci  of  the 
Braminr,  refped^ing  the  human  foul,  differ  not 
from  thofe  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  and 
that  they  believe  it  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
great  foul  of  the  world,  which,  after  many  tranf- 
migrations,  will  be  finally  abforbed  in  its  parent 
fubftance.  From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the 
foul  of  the  world,  not  only  as  the/o/^  agent,  but  as 
the  immediate  caufe  of  every  motion  in  nature,  we 
can  hardly  fuppofe  them  to  have  made  any  great 
progrcfs  in  that  fcience,  which  in  Europe  is  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  physics.  They  have 
no  inducement  to  invcfligatc  the  laws  of  nature ; 
becaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principles  of  tlieir 
philofophy,,  which,  together  wKh  their  religion, 
they  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven, 
every  phenomenon,  however  regular,  or  however 
anomalous,  is  produced  by  the  voluntary  a<ft  of 
an  intelligent  mind.  Yet  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  ufc  of  fire-arms  4000  years  ago,  a«'Mr 
Halhed  feems  to  believe,  he  who  made  that  dif- 
covery  muft  have  had  a  very  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  nature;  for  though  gun- 
powder may  have  been  difcovered  by  accident  in 
the  Ealt,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Weft  many  ages 
afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  mere 
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accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  invfBti 
of  a  gun.  In  aftronomy,  geometry,  aodchror 
logy  too,  they  appear  to  have  made  fomc  pr^ 
ciency  at  a  very  early  period.  (See  Astrot<os 
Index  )  Their  chronology  and  aftronomy  are 
deed  full  of  thofe  extravagant  fidions,  which  it 
to  be  efl'ential  to  all  their  fyftems ;  but  their  t 
culations  of  eclipfes,  and  their  computations 
time,  are  conducted  upon  fcientific  principle*. 

But  though  the  mathematical  part  ofthtA^ 
nomy  of  the  Pundits  is  undoubtedly  rtfpt^ail 
their  phyfical  notions  c^i  the  univerfe  arem 
higheft  degree  ridiculous  and  txiravaganL  Ibj 
Vedas  and  Puranas,  writings  of  which  00  dc 
Hindoo  can  difpute  the  divine  authority,  « 
are  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  intervcoli 
the  monfter  Rabu;  and  the  earth  to  be  fupfj 
by  a  ferics  of  animals.    "  They  fuppofe  ((ij 
Halhed)  that  there  are  14  fphcrcs,  fevtn  btrloi 
fix  above  the  earth.    The  (even  infenorwork 
faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an  inSnffl 
ricty  of  ferpents,  defcribed  in  every  monftra 
gure  that  the  imagination  can  fuggcft.   Th* 
fphere  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  v; 
the  vifible  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moos 
ftars^  are  placed.    The  id  is  the  firft  pw«^ 
general  receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a 
from  the  lower  earth.    The  3d  and  4th 
bited  by  the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  I 
tice  of  virtue  and  dint  of  prayer,  have 
an  extraordmary  degree  of  fandity.   The 
the  reward  of  thofe  who  have  all  their  Ijti 
formed  fome  wonderful  a^  of  penance  i^ 
tification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs  furtfcl 
ligion.    The  higheft  fphere  is  the  n\^ 
Brahma  and   his  particular  favourites,  fa 
thofe  men  who  have  never  uttered  a  faB 
during  their  whole  lives,  and  thofe  wonvd 
have   voluntarily    burned   thcmfcWcs  witij 
hufbands.    All  thele  are  abforbed  in  the 
elfence."     On  ethics,  the  Hmdoos  have 
that  can  be  called  fhilqfopby.    Their  duti^ 
rai,  civil,  and  religious,  are  all  laid  downH 
Fedas  and  Shxijterj  :  and  enjoined  by  wbi 
believe  to  be  divine  authority,  which  fopfl 
all  reafoning  conctrnmg  their  fitncfs  or 

Of  the  ancient  phiiofopl 
and  Chinefc  nothing  ccrtai 
narrow  hmits  of  fuch  an 
admit  of  our  mentioning  the  con;« 
learned,  which  contradi<it  each  other,  and?l] 
equally  groundlefs.  There* is  indeed  f»* 
evidence,  that  boih  nations  were  at  a  vcty^ 
period  obfervcrs  of  the  ftars ;  and  that  the 
nefc  had  even  a  theory  by  which  they  ^ 
eclipfcsj  (fee  Astronomy,  %InJex.)  but  ibj 
rcafon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  li^c 
people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothing 
than  judicial  aftrologers,  who  pofl'efTed  n^ 
fmnlltlt  poition  of  aftronomicaj  fccnce. 
makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later  i 
tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  ifl^ 


f  The  14  ptxwen  ofnature^  according  to  the  Bramins,  are  tf>e  f've  elements  fire,  air,  eafth,  watrti 
aVafli  fa  kind  of fubtlle  ather)  ;  the  Jive  membtrs  of  atVior.y  the  hand,  foot,  tongue,  anus,  arJm^\t  a 
of  generation ;  the  fii^e  organs  of  perception^  the  h^lx,  eye,  nofc,  mouth,  aw^  Ikin :  tke.fivejtnjesy^ 
they  dijlingtiijh  from  the  organs  of  fenfation  ,•  the  three  Mfpofitions  of  the  mindt  defirey  palSon,  atd  « 
quilUty  J  ««i/ /iiv/owtfr  o/'confcioufncfs. 
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in  fotving  enii^matical  <jueftions,  and  for  their  Ikill 
m  the  irts  of  divination :  but  the  authors  of 
Greece  are  filcnt  concerning  their  philofophy ; 
Ifld  there  is  nci  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  anti* 
^tf  than  the  Koran  extant.  (S^e  Philology, 
'Se8,  ni) 

We  therefore  pafs  to  the  P h  o  e  n  i  c  1 A n  5,  whofe 

Swmraercial  celebrity  has  induced  nuiny  learned 

Lento  allow  them  great  credit  for  early  fciencc. 

^it  be  iroc,  as  feems  probable,  that  the  (hips  of 

itfon  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  aimoft  en- 

Iqwnid  the  peninfula  of  Africa  long  before  the 

rf  Sol^non,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 

micians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  navi- 

fcn  and  aftroaomy,  at  a  period  of  very  remote 

^nitf.    Nor  were  thefc  the  only  fciences  cul- 

M  by  that  ancient  people :  Mofrbus  or  Mocbiu 

bfltnician,  who,  according:  to  S*rabo,  flourilh- 

Wore  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  author  of  the 

»>ic philofophy,  a!t.  rwards  adopted  by  Ixucip- 

^DjoiQcritus,  and  others  among  the  Greiks; 

it  was  with  fvjme  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  this  faj^e 

Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us,  converfed 

idon,  and  from  them  received  his  do^rine  of 

(See  Pythagoras.)    Another  proof  of 

trly  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philolo- 

maf  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  their  hifto- 

Sjnchoniatho,  which  have  been  prefervcd  by 

jfe  (See  Sanchqniatho.)    This  ancient 

Str  teaches,  that,  according  to  the  <wi/amtn  of 

JTOntry,  all  things  arofe  at  firft  from  the  ne- 

lyagrnry  of  anadtive  principle,  upon  a  paflWe 

^^  mafs  which  he  calls  mot.    This  chaos 

h  thinks  was  the  fame  with  the  elemen- 

^atrr  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician 

ion;  but  Mofheim  juftly  obferves,    that  it 

TathcT  4iarJk  air^  fmce  Philo  tranflatcs  it  m^ 

Befides  Mochus  and  Sanchoniatho,  Cad- 

»f  who  introduced  letters  into  Grrcce,  may 

iwbttdly  he   reckoned   a  philosopher.    (See 

LOLOGY,  ^'<9.  I  V.J  Several  other  Phocniciao 

fcphen  are  mentioned  by  Strabo:   but  as 

Joorifhed  at  a  later  period,  and  philofophiz- 

rthe  fyitematic  mode  of  the- Greeks,  they 

properly  under  our  notice.    We  pafs  on 

»Y  to  the  philofophy  of  Egypt. 

Greeks  confefs,  th.it  all  their  Icarnifig  and 

1  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  either 

td  immediately  by  thtir  own  philolbphen, 

ight  through  Phoenicia  by  the  fages  of  the 

;  and  we  know  from  higher  authority  than 

'  iftories  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote 

birth  of  Mofcs,  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp- 

waj  proverbially  famous.     Yet  the  hiflory 

'an  learning  and  philofophy,  though  men 

firft  eminence  both  ancient  and  modern 

Mocvcd  much  pains  in  attempts  to  cluci- 

n»  ftill  remains  involved  in  clouds  of  uncer- 

•y.   That  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  .phy- 

Hfi  irithmctic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  arc 

Jwbich  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  there  is 

on  to  believe,  that  even  thefe  fciences  were  in 

fpt  palhed  no  farther  than  to  the  ufta  of  life. 

tt  they  bclicTcd  in  the  exiftence  of  incorpo- 

fnib/Uncc*  is  certain;  becaufe  Herodotus  af- 

"  ui,  that  they  were  the  firft  afllrters  of  the 

''•OTtaBty,  prc-exiftcnce,  and  tranfraigration  of 

i^n  fouls,  which  they  conld  n(rt  have  been 

VoL.X\'U.  PahtIL 
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without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  leaft  hicorpo-i 
reaif  'i(  uoi  i//twatrriaL  The  author  of  Egyptian 
learning  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
THotH,  Thtutf  or  Taaut,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans  Mercury  ;  but  o^ 
this  ptrfonage  very  little  is  known.  (Sec  thefe 
articles.)  Plato  fays  that  Thoth  was  the  inventor 
of  letters*,  and  lell  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  by 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  pi(fture 
writing  or  fymbolical  hlcfoglyphics,  it  Is  added, 
that  he  diftingulftied  between  vowels  and  con/o'' 
nantst  determining  the  numbed  of  each.  The  fame 
philofophcr  attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  oi 
arithmeiici  gcometfj^  afironomy^  and  hleroglypHc 
learning. 

The  art  of  alchymy  his  been  faid  to  have  beeil 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  from  H br- 
ibes, the  author  of -the  Egyptian  philofophy,  it 
has  been  called  the  Hermetic' art.  But  though  this 
is  unqucftionably  a  fiction,  there  i3  evidence  that 
thry  were  poireflcd  of  one  art,  which  is  even  yet  a 
drjIJeratunt  in  the  praiflice  of  chemiftry ;  viz.  thei 
ait  of  rendering  eold  potable,  which  Mofes  evi- 
dently polTeifed.  (See  Calf,  Goldek,  and  Exod. 
xxii,  lo.)  When  the  mfercourfc  between  the  Ej 
gyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced^  the  wifdom 
of  the  former  people  confifled  chiefly  in  the  fcience 
of  legin.ition  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  philo^ 
fopher,  the  divine,  the  legillator,  and  the  poet. 
Were  all  united  in  tht  fame  pcrfon.  Their  ccimo- 
j'ony  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phccniciantij 
They  hcUl  that  the  world  waS  produced  from 
chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  principle ; 
and  they  likewlfe  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  continual  tendency  totvards  diffolution.  In  Pla- 
to's Timxus,  an  Eeyptian  prJeft  Is  introduced  dc^ 
fcribing  the  deftruaion  of  the  world,  and  alVerting 
that  it  will  be  effccfled  by  means  of  water  and  fire- 
They  conceived  tha^  the  univerfe  undergoes  a  pe- 
riodical conflagration ;  after  which  all  things  are 
rcftored  to  their  original  fonrii  to  pafs  again 
through  a  finiilar  fucccfTion  of  changes. 

"  Of  preceptive  do^rine"  (fays  Dr  Enfield^ 
in  his  Hifl^  of  PhiloJ.)  "  the  Egyptians  had  two 
kinds,  the  one  facred,  the  other  vulgar.  The  for- 
mer, which  rcfpe(5led  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
and  the  duties  of  the  priefts,  was  doubtlefs  writ- 
ten in  the  (acred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too 
parefully  cor/ccaled  to  pafs  down  to  poltcrity. 
I'he  latter  confifted  of  maxims  and  rules  of  viitue, 
prudence,  or  policy*  Diodorus  Siculus  relattn 
many  particulars  concerning  the  laws,-  cuftoms, 
and  manners  of  the  Egyptians ;  whence  it  appear!^ 
that  f'lperftition  ming.td  with  and  corrupted  their 
notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  !cok  for  ac- 
curate principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians merited  this  charadtr  is  evident  from  this 
lingle  circiunftance,  that  they  fuftcn  J  themfchcs 
to  be  deceived  by  impoftors,  particularly  by  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  fanciful  art  of  aftrology."  Sec 
Egypt,  Mysteries,  Mythology,  l<c, 

"  From  Egypt  an  J  Phoenicia  (lays  Dr  Rob:  son 
and  Gleig,)  philofophy  palled  into  Greeci:; 
wlierc  it  was  long  taught  without  fyftcm,  as  in  the 
countries  fi-om  which  it  was  dciived.  Phoronenn, 
Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Orpheus,  were  among  the 
cacUclt  iuftruiftors  gf  the  Greeks;  and  they  incul- 
C  g  ^  cat.  1 
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cated  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  dcwftnnes  in  de- 
tached maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftrength 
of  argument,  but  by  the  authori'y  of  tradition. 
Their  cofinojronies  were  wholly  Phoenician  or  E- 
gyptian  difguifed  under  Grecian  names ;  and  they 
taught  a  future  ftatc  of  rewards  and  puniOiments. 
The  planets  and  the  moon,  Orpheus  conceived  to 
be  habitable  worlds,  and  tlic  Itars  to  be  fieiy  \)0: 
dies  like  the  fun :  but  he  taught  that  they  are  all 
animated  by  divinities  •,  an  op.nion  which  prevailed 
both  in  Egypt  and  the  call :  and  it  dees  not  appear 
that  he  gave  any  other  proof  of  hisdoiitrines,  than 
a  confident  a/Tertion,  that  they  were  dcnvcd  from 
ibme  god.     See  Orpheus. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  fcen  philofophy  in  its  ftatc 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  confifting  only  of  a  col- 
leftion  of  fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opi- 
nions; but  among  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and 
penetrating  people,  it  foon  allumcd  the  form  of 
profound  fpeculation  and  fyftcmatic  reafoning. 
Two  enn:icnt  philofophers  arofe  nearly  at  the 
fame  period,  who  may  be  comide»-ed  as  the  pa- 
rents not  only  of  Grecian  llience,  but  of  almoft  all 
the  fcience  cultivated  in  Eurof>c,  prior  to  the  era 
of  the  greai  Lord  Verulam  ;  Thefe  were  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  ;  of  whom  the  former  founded 
the  Ionic  fchool,  and  the  latter  the  Italic :  from 
which  two  fprung  the  various  feds  into  which  the 
Greek  philofophers  were  afterwards  divided.  A 
bare  enumeration  of  thefc  fc<f\s  is  all  that  our  li- 
mits will  admit  of;  and  we  ihall  give  it  in  the  per- 
fpicuous  language  and  juft  arranj^ement  of  Dr  Es- 
FiELD,  referring  our  readers  for  a  fuller  account 
than  we  can  give  of  their  refpe^tive  merits  to  his 
abridged  tranflation  of  Brucker*s  hiftory. 
.  A  "  Of  the  Ionic  School  were,  i.  The  Ionic 
fe^t  projier,  whofe  founder  Thales  had  as  his 
fucccilors  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes,  A- 
poiloniates,  and  Archclaus.  i,  Tlie  Socratic 
fchool,  founded  by  Socrates,  the  principal  of 
whofe  difciples  were  Xenophon,  jE^'c'iines,  Cimon, 
Ccbes,  Ariftippus,  Plixdo,  Euclid,  Piito,  Antif- 
thenes,  Criti.is  and  Aicibiades.  3.  The  Cyre- 
NAic  feet,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the  author: 
bin  foilowei s*weiv,  his  daughter  Arete,  Hegelias, 
Aniccrrin,  Tlieodorus,  and  Bion.  4.  The  Mega- 
Ric  or  Eriflic  feCt,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Mcgira  ; 
to  whom  faccecded  Eiibulidcs,  Diodi.nis,  and  Stil- 
po,  famous  for  tht:ir  logical  ("ubllely.  5.  The  E- 
liac  or  Eretri.tc  fchool,  raifcd  b>'  Pha-do  of  Elis, 
who,  thou!;h  he  clofely  adhered  to  the  dodrine 
(-•f  Socrates,  /ave  name  o  his  fchool.  His  fuccef- 
fors  were  Pliltarmii  and  Mijncddmus  ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  being  a  native  of  Eretria,  transferred  the 
fchv)ol  nnd  name  t<»  liis  own  country.  6.  Tlie  A- 
CADEMic  fed,  of  which  Plato  was  the  founder. 
Af:er  his  death,  many  of  his  difciples  deviating 
from  his  doctrine,  the  fchool  was  divided  into  the 
old,  new,  and  n\iddie  .icadcmies.  7.  The  Peri- 
PATKTic  fed,  founded  by  Arirtotle,  whofe  fuc- 
Cellbrs  in  the  Lyceum  were  Theophraflus,  Strato, 
I.ycon,  Arilto,  Critolaus,  and  Diodoru'j.  Among 
the  Peripatetic.;,  befidcs  thofe  who  occupied  the 
chair.  Were  alfo  Dicjcarchus,  EudeniUN,  and  De- 
Tuctiins  Phalercus.  8.  'J'he  Cynic  fed,  of  which 
the  author  was  Antifthene*?,  whom  Diogenfs, 
Oiie'kritus,  Crates,  MLtrocles,  Menipiis,  and  M^'- 
ncdtinus,  faccccdcd.    In  the  lilt  of  Cynic  phii^- 
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fophcrs  muft  alfo  be  reckoned  Ilipparchis,  tl 
wife  of  Crates.  9.  The  Stoic  feft,  of  which  i 
NO  was  the  founder.  His  fuccefibrs  inthcpoa 
were  Perfxus,  Arifto  of  Chios,  Hcrillus,  Sphzn 
Cleanthes,  Chr)iippus,  Zeno  of  Tarfui, Diog* 
the  Babylonian,  Antipater,  Pknztius,  and  Poii^ 
nius.. 

II.  "  Of  the  Italic  School  were,  1.  The  (ta 
fed  proper:  it  was  founded  by  PYiHACOiA; 
difciple  of  Pherecydes.  The  followers  of  P)1 
goras  were  Ariftseus,  Mncf«ircbus,  Alcmaion, 
phantus,  Hippo,  Empedoclcs,  Epicharrous,  0 
lus,  Timxus,  Archytas,  liippafus,  Philolaus, 
Eudoxus.  2.  The  Eleatic  fed,  of  which  X 
phanes  was  the  author :  his  fucceflbrs.  Pin 
des,  Melllfus,  Zeno  belonged  to  the  mctaph; 
clafs  of  this  fed  ;  Leucippus,  Dcmocritus,  T 
goras,  Diagoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to  the  phi 
3.  The  Hcraclitean  fed,  which  was  foundc 
Hcraclitus,  and  foon  afterwards  expired: 
and  Hippocrates  phik)fophized  after  the  m 
of  Heraclitus,  and  other  philofophers  borr< 
freely  from  his  fyftem.  4.  'Phe  Epicurean 
a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  forii 
thor ;  among  whofe  followers  were  Mdrod 
Polyxnus,  Hermachus,  PolyftratU8>  Dafilidrt 
Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrhoiiic  or  ScrptuicSi 
parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho:  his  dodriac 
taught  by  Timon  the  Phliafian  ;  and  afttfi 
interval  was  continued  b/  Ptolemy  a  Cfi 
and  at  Alexandria  by  -3inefidemus. ' 

Of  the  peculiar  dodrincs  of  thcfe  fcd^ 
reader  will  in  this  work  find  a  (hort  account* ( 
in  the  lives  of  their  refpedive  founders,  on 
the  names  of  the  feds  themfclves.  All  the 
matical  philofophers,  however,  purfued  Uk 
quiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  fame  hk 
Of  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  tk 
verfe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vrIIo! 
but  the  individual  things  which  compoic 
verfe  are  infinite  in  number  and  ever  chai 
and  the:  :^  fore,  according  to  an  ellabUihed 
of  theirs,  incapable  of  being  the  fubjeds  of 
fcience.  To  reduce  this  intinitude,  and 
thofe  fleeting  beings,  they  cUablilhed  certa 
finite  arrangements  or  claiics,  to  fome  ot  \rf 
very  thing  pall,  prefent,  or  to  come,  might 
fcrreil ;  and  having  afcertained,  as  they  the 
all  that  could  be  aiHrmed  or  denied  of  ihcfo 
fes,  they  proved,  by  a  very  fliort  procefe  of 
giftic  reafoning,  that  what  is  icue  of  the  chb 
be  true  of  every  individual  coiT!i>rehcndcd  " 
it.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thcfe  arranj;cini 
that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  CATfc'iOi 
uhieh  Mr  Hams  thmks  at  leaft  as  old  astb 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  the  fi^rming  of  vvbich 
kind  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ncccfiaiily  1' 
the  following  conli derations :  Every  fub>^ 
man  thought  is  either  fuhjlance  or  attriitutr 
Jubjlume  and  attribute  may  each  of  them  be  1 
lied  under  the  dilterent  charaders  of  imtT^fi 
particular.  Hence  there  arifes  a  quadrupl 
rangement  of  things  into  fuijlance  mavcrj 
fiibjlance  particular  ;  into  attribute  unii^r,'al  ai 
tribute  pariiatlar  ;  to  fome  one  of  <ivht:h  fr^ 
only  our  words  and  ideas,  but  ever)  indiudi 
that  immenfe  multitude  of  things  wtica  ccu^ 
the  univerfe,  may  be  reduced.    This  arranst 
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kwevvr,  the  learned  author  tliir^ks  too  limited  ; 
aid  he  ij}  of  opinion,  that,  by  attending  to  tiic 
fcWUnces  with  which  they  were  furrourided,  the 
Cffcian  fchoois  muft  n>on  have  difUnguiflied  be- 
tween the  attributes  ejftnual  to  all  fubllanccs,  and 
Ihcfc  which  are  only  arcumfianual ;  between  the 
ittrbutes  proper  to  natural  fubftances  or  bodies, 
tad  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  intetii^ibU  fub- 
pccs  or  minds.    He  likewife  thinks,  that  the 
pcand  pltue  of  the  cxiftence  of  fubftances  not 
||btf  niull  foon  have  attra<5ted  their  attention  ; 
itlat  in  conlidering  the  place  of  this  or  that 
e,  they  could  hardly  avoid  thinking  of  its 
m  or Jttuation,    He  is  of  opinion,  tKat  the  fu- 
bdion  o  one  fubftance  upon  another  would 
bbly  fuggeft  the  idta  of  chaibwg  or  huhity 
Ihat  the  variety  of  co-fxr/Imi^  fubjlances  and  at- 
\ta  irouM  difcover  to  them  another  attribute, 
tlut  oinlation,   Infttad  therefore  of  confining 
ifclves  to  the  fimple  divifion  of  fubftance  and 
W/,  they  divided  attribute  \l{t:\C\x\\o  nine  dif- 
forts  lomc  fjfent'm}  and  others  druimjiantial; 
s  by  fetting  fubftance  at  their  liead,  made 
mprebflfjivf  ind  imiirr/ai genera^  called,  with 
Bee  to  their  Greek  name,  cnte^oriej,  and  with 
See  to  their  Latin  name,  preJicaments,  Thefe 

prbare,  SUBSTANCE,  QUAL1TY,(2UANTITY, 
iTlOX,   ACTION,     PASStOK,    WHEN,    WHERE, 

now,  and  habit;  which,  according  to  the 
latic  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  comprehend 

liuman  fcicncc  and  every  fubjed  of  human 
Hi/for/f  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  fays 

iris,  out  of  substance;  mathemotUi  out 

IBTITY;   O^/iVj  out  of  QUALITY  aud  QUAN- 

\  mdUbte  out  of  the  fame;  ajlronomy  out  of 
fTiry  and  motion,  mufic  and  mechanic j  out 
^'fiime;  painting  out  of  QUALITY  and  site  ; 
«Hit  of  RELATION  ;  chronologjf  out  of  when  ; 
)  geography  out  of  where  ;  (or  place;) 
8ifT»  ma^netifm,   and  attradion,  cut  of  Ac- 
ted FissiON  ;  and  fo  in  other  inftances. 
thcfe  categories,  conlidered  as  a  mere  ar- 
:^t  ot  fcicnce,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make 
Ifctcctions.     1'he  arrangement  is  cx;rtainly 
■plcte :  but  this  it  a  matter  of  compara- 
Buli  iiaportancc ;  for  a  complete  arrangc- 
^  K'ience  cannot,  we  believe,  be  formed, 
rwteft  objedion  to  the  categories  axifes  from 
fc  that  was  made  of  them  by  almoft  every 
fcpJ^tr  of  the  Grecian  fchoois;  for  thofe  fagcs 
1^ reduced  the  objeds  of  all  human  fcience 

•  gfiieral  heads  or  general  terms,  inflead  of 
Ij  thcmfclvcs  to  inquire  by  a  painful  induc- 
Kothe  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  ob- 
worc  them,  employed  their  time  in  con- 
I  what  could  be  predicated  of  fubftance  in 
^  of  this  or  that  quality ^  qrtatitity^  relatio-n^ 
■  the  abftrad  :  and  they  foon  found,  that  of 
r^5C2l  conceptions  as  the  categories  there  are 
^^predlcahUs  Or  clafTcs  of  prcdicatej  in  nature, 
w-t  cLifj  i?  that  in  which  the  predicate  is  the 
0*'  the  /ubje£f ;  the  2d,  that  in  which  it  is 
^fi'J  of  the  fitb/e^  ;  tlic  .id,  is  when  the  pre^ 
rii  Xttifpecifie  difference  oi\\\cfubje£l ;  the  4th, 

*  It  i»  a  property  of  the  fubjeH  ;  and  the  5th, 
»'t  iv  ^cliiiog  accidental  to  ilm/ubjea.  (See 
|<^  i'an  JI.  Sea.  II.  and  HI.)  Having  pro- 
^d  thus  Car  in  their  fyftcm,  they  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  individuals,  but  to  arrange  them  under 
their  proper  caie^tories,  which  was  commonly 
done  in  a  very  arbnrary  manner;  and  then,  with 
tiie  fcrmality  of  a  fyllogifm,  to  predicate  of  each 
the  prcdicable  of  the  genus  or  fpecics  to  whch  it 
belonged.  But  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  progrtfs  whatever  could  be 
made  in  physical,  meiaphyfical,  or  ethical  fcience; 
for  if  the  individual  truly  belongs  to  the  categt)ry 
under  which  it  is  anar.gcdj  we  add  nothing  to  our 
ftock  of  knowledge  by  athimir.^g  9r  denying  of  it 
wliat  we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
whole  g^nus:  and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category 
under  which  we  arrange  it,  our  fyllogifing  will 
only  give  the  appearance  of  proof  to  what  muft, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  be  an  abfdute  faHlhood. 

"  This  mode  of  philofophizing,  however,  fpread 
fi*om  Greece  over  the  whole  civilized,  world.  It 
was  carried  by  Alexander  into  Alia,  by  his  fucctl- 
/brs  into  JEgypt ;  and  it  found  its  way  to  Rome 
after  the  conqueft  of  Greece.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Jews,  by  the  Chriftian  fat!'.;;rs,  by  the  Moha- 
metan  Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  by  tlic 
fchoolmcn  through  all  luiropc,  till  its  futility  was 
expoft d  by  Lord  Verulam.  'Ihe  profeffors  of 
this  philofophy  often  difplayed  great  acutenefs; 
but  their  fjflems  were  built  on  mere  hypothefes, 
and  fupportt'd  by  fyllogiflic  wrangling.  Now  and 
then  indeed  a  fuperior  geniu?,  fuch  as  Alhazen 
and  our  countryman  Rcger  Bacon,  broke  through 
the  trammels' of  the  Ichools,  and,  regardlefs  of  the 
authority  of  the  Stagyrite  and  his  categories,  made 
real  difcoveries  in  ph\lical  fcicrce,  by  experiments 
judicioufly  conduiUcd  on  individual  fubftances; 
(fee  Bacon,  N°  5  ;  and  Optics,  InJex,)  but  the 
ftiencc  in  repute  ftill  continued  to  be  that  of  Ge^ 
ncrals* 

What  is  properly  called  physics  had  in  Europe 
no  place  in  a  liberal  education,  from  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  to  tie  end  of  the  14th.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  this  perioil  of  darknels,  the  w  hole 
circle  of  inllrudion,  or  the  liberal  arts  as  they 
were  called,  conlifltd  of  two  branches,  the  tri*vi» 
wn  and  the  quadrii'ium  ;  of  which  the  former  copi- 
prehciided  grammar,  rhetoric^  and  dialetfics  ;  the 
Littei"  mvffc,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  afircnomy^ 
to  which  was  added,  about  the  end  of  the  nth 
century  the  iludy  of  a  number  of  Tnetaphyfical 
fubtlcties  equally  ufclcfs  and  unintelfeiblc.  The 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofophcrs  had  been 
hitherto  read  only  in  imperfc«5t  Latin  tranflaiions; 
and  before  the  fcholiaftic  fyftcm  was  completely 
cflablillied,  Plato  and  Ariftoile  had  been  ^iltcrnate^ 
ly  looked  up  to  as  oracles  in  fcLente.  The  rigid 
ichoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Ariftotle  ;  becaufe  his  analyfis  of  body  into 
matter  and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  keep 
in  countenance  the  moft  incredible  dcdrine  of  the 
Romilh  church;  (fee  Transubstantiation  ;) 
and  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  pre- 
ference was  continued  after  the  fchool  philofophy 
had  begun  to  fall  into  contempt. 

At  laft  Luther  and  his  aflociates  fet  the  minda 
of  men  U<t  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  name?, 
both  in  fcience  and  theology ;  and  many  philofb, 
phers  fprung  up  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
who  profelTcd  to  ftudy  nature,  regardlefs  of  every 
authority  but  that  of  reafon.  Of  thcfc  the  moij; 
O  %%  %  cmineiK 
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pminent  beyond  zW  comnarifon  was  Prancts  Ba- 
CON,  J^rd  Verulam.  (See  Bacon,  N®  2.)  This 
{Uuftrious  man,  having:  read  with  attention  the 
VTitjnpp  of  the  moft  celebrated  ancients,  and  made 
Jiimfclf  mafter  of  the  fciences  which  were  then 
cultivated,  foon  difcovered.  the  abfurdity  of  pre- 
tending to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  fyllogillic  rcafbning  from  hypothetical  princi- 
ples ;  and  with  a  boldnefs  becoming  a  genius  of 
the  firft  order,  undertook  ip  give  a  new  chart  of 
human  knowledge.  This  he  did  in  his  two  admi- 
rable \york»,  entitled,  i.  De  dignitate  et  'aupiuntU 
Jcientinrum  s  lind,  a.  Ncnnmt  organum  fcient'prumy 
ftyf  Judicia  'vera  de  interpretatione  Naturo',  In  the 
ff>rmer  of  thefe  works,  he  takes  a  very  minute 
fnney  of  ^h?  whole  circle  of  human  fciencc, 
which  he  divides  into  three  great  branches,  hijlorj^ 
foetry^  and  ph'tkfvphy^  conxfponding  to  the  three 
faculties  of  the  rhind,  memory^  imagination^  and 
reafon.  Each  of  thefe  gi^neral  heads  is  fubdivided 
into  minuter  branches,  and  reflc<flions  ai-e  made 
upon  the  whole,  which,  though  we  can  neither 
copy  nor  abridge  them,  will  amply  reward  the 
perufal  of  the  attentive  reader.  The  pujpofe  of 
the  Novum  Organum  is  to  point  out  the  proper 
method  of  interpreting  nature  ;  which  the  author 
ihows  can  never  be  done  by  the  logic  which  was 
then  in  fiifhioni  \^t  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  in- 
dudion. 

This  grc^t  m4n  was  ncrleft  an  enemy  to  h)T>o- 
thefes  and  preconceived  opinion*:,  which  he  calls 
idola  theatric  than  to  fyUogifms ;  and  fince  his 
days  almoil  every  philofopher  of  eminence,  except 
Defcartcs  and  his  followers,  (fee  Cartes,  and 
Cartesians;)  ha?  profefled  to  ft udv  nature  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  induAion,  fo  accurately 
laid  down  in  his  Xwum  Organum^  *  On  this  me- 
thod a  few  improvements  have  bceri  made ;  but 
L.  Vcnilam  n^ufl  (till  be  confidered  as  the  author 
of  that  philofophy,  which  iji  now  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  as 
}ofig  as  men  (hall  have  more  regard  iarJaSs  than 
for  hypothetical  opinions*  Of  this  mode  of  philo- 
fophizing  we  (hall  now  give  a  (hort  but  ijccuratc 
view,  by  ftating  its  objeds,  comparing  it  with  that 
which  it  fupcrfedcd,  explaining  its  rules,  and 
pointing  out  its  ufes ;  and  from  this  view  it  will 
appear,  that  its  author  (hares  \Yith  Aristotle  the 
•    empiie  of  fcjencc. 

Sect.  (I.  View  ©/"L-Yerulam's  Philosophv. 

That  unbounded  object  of  the  contemplation! 
curiofity  and  refearchts  of  nian,  the  univeife,  may 
be  confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view. 

It  may  firft  be  conlidered  merely  as  a  colledion 
of  cxiltences,  related  to  each  other  by  means  of 
rt  lemblances  and  diftindions ;  fit^ation,  fucccdion, 
,qnd  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  In 
this  view  it  is  the  fubjeft  of  pure  defcription. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  univerfe 
in  this  point  of  view,  we  muft  enumerate  all  the 
I'cing:*  in  it,  mention  all  their  fenfible  qualities, 
r.ad  mark  ;iil  thefe  relations  for  each.  But  this 
wou'.d  be  labour  immenfc ;  and  when  done,  an  un- 
«iifl»nguilhablc  chaos.  A  book  containing  eveiy 
word  of  a  language  would  only  give  us  the  mate- 
rials ot  this  language.  To  make  it  comprehenlible, 
U  i..uft  be  put  into  fomc  form,  which  will  co:.  - 
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prehend  the  whole  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  eoabli 
the  mind  to  pafs  cafily  from  one  word  to  anoilw 
related  to  it.    Of  all  relations  among  words,  the 
moft  obvious  are  thofe  of  refemblance  and  duiq^ 
tion.    An  etymological  dicbonary,  tberefore, 
which  words  arc  clalled  in  confcquencc  ot  tbd 
refeinblanccR,  and  arranged  by  means ottbtir 
rivative  diftin^ions,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
quiiition  of  the  language. 

Thus  too,  the  objeds  of  nature  around  us 
be  clalTcd  according  to  their  refemblance,  aod^ 
arranged  in  thofe  clatfes  by  particular  didiodi 
In  this  da(n{ication  we  proceed  by  our  facult 
abflradling  our  attention  from  the  circumft 
in  which  things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thoft 
in  which  they  agree.  By  this  faculty  wc 
only  diftribute  the  individuals  into  clalTcs, 
fubdivide  thofe  cla(res  into  orders,  gencst 
f]>ecie8.  Thus  a  vaft  number  of  individuali 
bling  each  other  in  the  finglc  circumftaiJce 
compofcs  the  moft  extenfive  kingdom  d 
MALs.  If  it  be  required,  that  they  fcall ' 
refemble  in  the  circumftance  of  having  feathi 
prodigious  number  of  animals  arc  exduddl 
we  form  the  inferior  ria/j  of  birds.  We 
a  great  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a 
milarity  of  web  feet,  and  have  the  on 
seres.  If  we  add  /tngtia  atiaiaj  wc 
attention  to  tht  genus  of  am  axes,.  In  this 
may  the  whole  obic<fts  of  the  univerfe  be  Ji 
divided  and  fubdividcd,  into  kingdoms, 
orders,  genera,  and  ipecies. 

This  clafll ficat ion  and  arrangement  is 
tural  History  ;  and  i&  the  only  fomdj^ 
any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.    To 
tural  liiftorian,  therefore,  the  world  isao 
of  exiftcnces,  the  fulijed  of  dcfcriptive 
ment.    His  aim  is  threefold  :    i.  To  oWc 
care,  and  defcribe  with  accuracy,  the 
jeds  of  the  univerfe.    a.  To  determine 
meratc  all  the  great  cla(re8  of  objeAs ;  to 
ajid  arrange  them  into  all  their  fubordinatc 
through  2dl  degrees  of  fubordhiation,  till  te 
at  what  are  only  accidental  varieties,  wP 
fufceptile  of  no  farther  diftribution  \  and 
with  precifion  the  principles  of  this  diftri 
^d  arrangement,  and  the  charadcriftics 
various  aflemblages.    3.  To  determine  widi 
tainty  the  particular  group  to  which  any  i»w 
Individual  belongs.  1 

Description,  thcrcforc>  ARRAMCEMEjfW 
REFERENCE,  couftitutc  the  whole  of  his  ta\ 
pient ;  and  in  this  conlills  all  his  fciencc. 

Were  the  univerfe  to  continue  unchangti 
would  conftitutc  the  whole  of  our  knowle^ 
nature :  but  we  are  witne(re»  of  an  tinintcrn 
fucceftion  of  changes,  and  our  attention  is  \ 
nually  called  to  the  etents  which  are  ip(tl 
happening  around  us.  Thefe  form  a  kt  d 
jects  vaftly  more  interefting  to  us  than  the  i(A 
being  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the  pltafmi 
pains  wc  receive  from  external  obje^s. 

The  ftudy  of  the  events,  which  happen  * 
us,  is  highly  interefting,  and  we  are  ibonglyta 
to  profecute  it ;  but  Ihcy  are  fo  numerous  a< 
multifarious,  that  the  labour  would  be  imw 
withoQt  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  an 
cilitating  it.    The  fame  help  offers  itfclf  iicir 
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he  ftudf  of  what  may  be  called  quiefcent  nature, 
1  vents,  like  cxiftenccs,  are  fufceptible  of  claflifi- 
aiiort;  in  cooftrquence  of  refemblances  and  diftinc- 
loc! ;  and  by  attention  to  thefe,  we  can  acquire  a 
xTf  extenlivc  acquaintance  with  ji^ive  nature. 
)ur  attention  muft  be  chiefly  direded  to  thofe 
vcumAances,  in  which  many  events  refemble  each 
tbcf,  while  they  differ  perhaps  in  a  thoufand  o- 
ktfs.  Then  wc  muft  attend  to  their  moft  gene?* 
■)  diftindions  ;  then  to  diitiniftions  of  fmaller  ex- 
tat,  V^d  (o  on^  In  this  way  accordingly  we  have 
^itasctd  in  our  knowledge  of  active  nature,  and 
iK^ually,  and  by  no  means  (lowly,  forming 
l£:iDbbges  of  events  more  and  more  extenfive, 
|k1  diiliibuting  tbefe  with  greater  and  greater 
pcciBoQ  into  their  different  daifes. 
*  h  ddchbing  thofe  circumftances  of  fimilarity  a- 
iKiog  events^  and  in  diftr^buting  theft)  according 
Is  tbofe  tiimlarities,  it  is  impoiTible  to  overlook 

tconftancy  which  is  obferved  in  the  changes  of 
re«  in  the  events  which  are  the  objedls  of  our 
rtempiation.  Ev^ts  wluch  have  once  been  ob- 
M  to  accompany  each  other  are  obfer\ed  al- 
^  to  do  fo.  The  rifing  of  the  Can  is  always  ac- 
Npanied  by  the  light  of  day,  and  his  fetting  by 
^dtrkncfs  of  night.  Sound  argument  is  accom- 
lied  by  convidion,  impulfe  by  motion,  kind- 
i  bf  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  the  perception 
food  by  delir^.  The  uniform  experience  of 
likind  informs  us,  that  the  event^  of  nature  go 
n  certain  regular  trains ;  and  if  ibmetimes  ex- 
jtioQsfcem  to  contradict  this  general  affirma* 
%  more  attentive  obfervation  never  fails  to  re- 
It  the  exception.  Moft  of  the  fpontaneous  e- 
tti  of  nature  are  very  complicated ;  and  it  fre- 
Btly  requires  great  attention  and  penetration, 
iifcovcr  the  fimple  event  amidft  a  croud  of  un- 
bcial  circumftances  which  are  at  once  exhibit- 
i  to  our  view.  But  when  wc  fucceed  in  this 
fcwoT,  wc  never  fail  to  acknowledge  the  per- 
5  uniformity  of  the  event  to  what  has  been  for- 
ftiy  obiSmred. 

fere  we  firmly  hflUnre  that  thjs  uniformity 

\fiilieontinut ;  that  fire  will  melt  wax,  will  bum 

^^  will  harden  clav,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 

^d  it  to  do ;  and  whenever  we  have  undoubted 

^^  that  the  circumftances  and  fituation  are 

iKiftly  the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  though 

B  once  obierved,  we  expe<5t  with  confidence  that 

*e"cnt  v.*ill  alfo  be  the /ame. 

vMsnjr  proofs  of  the  universality  of  this  bw  of 

Jttun  thought  are  not  neceiiary.     The  whole 

^ge  apd  actions  of  men  are  inftances  of  the 

in  all  languages  there  is  a  mode  of  conftruc- 

"Itd  to  exprels  this  relation  as  diftind  from 

^r$,  and  the  converlation  of  the  moft  illitc- 

Dcvcr  confounds  them,    llie  general  emplf»y- 

it  of  the  adive  and  paflive  verb  is  regulated  by 

**  The  tower  was  demoli/hed  by  the  foldiers  ; 

town  was  overthrown  hy  an  eartfjquake ;"  are 

■nitcftcfs  that    exprefs  t\v'o    relations,    and   no 

*^-boy  will  miftake  them.    The  diftin(5tiou 

f^tTtforc  is  perceived  or  felt  by  all.    Nor  is  any 

itogu^igc  without  general  terms  to  cxprcfs  tliii?  re- 

ihton,  caiifc  and  effeft.    Nay,  even  brutes  <how 

nut  they  txped  the  fame  ufes  of  every  fubje^ft 

I  '^<^  they  formerly  made  of  it ;  and  without  this, 

*^4is  would  be  Incapable  of  (ubSftcnce,  and 
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maa  incapable  of  all  improvement.  From  this  a- 
lone  memory  derives  all  its  value ;  and  even  the 
conftancy  of  natural  operation  would  be  ufelcfs,  if 
not  matched  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this 
expedation  of  and  confidence  in  that  conftancy. 

The  refult  of  all  the  inquiries  of  ingenious  men, 
to  difcover  tlie  foundation  of  this  irrcfiftible  ex- 
pe(5lation,  is  "  fuch  h  the  ccnjlitittion  of  the  human 
mlndP  It  is  an  univerfal fuB  in  human  thought ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  an  ultimate  fad,  not  included 
in  any  other  ftlll  more  general.  ITiis  is  fufficient 
for  making  it  the  foundation  of  true  human  know- 
ledge; all  of  which  muft  in  like  manner  be  redu- 
ced to  ultimate  fadts  in  the  human  thought. 

Tl\is  perfuation  of  the  conftancy  of  nature,  wc 
muft  confider  as  an  injlhi^ive  anticipation  of  events 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  already  experien- 
ced. The  general  analogy  of  nature  Ihould  have 
difpofed  philofophers  to  acquiefce  in  this.  In  no 
inftance  of  importance  to  our  lafety  or  well  being 
are  we  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  boafted  reafon  ; 
God  has  given  us  the  furer  condud  of  natural 
INSTINCTS.  No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this :  In 
none  do  we  fo  much  ftand  in  need  of  a  guide,  which 
ftiall  be  powerful,  infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  de- 
cifions.  Without  it  we  would  remain  incapable 
of  all  inftrudtion  from  experience,  and  therefore  of 
all  improvement. 

Our  fenfations  are  no  doubt  feelings  of  our  mind. 
But  all  thofe  feelings  are  accompanied  by  an  in- 
l^inctive  reference  to  fomethin^  diftind  from  the 
feelings  themfelves.  Hence  ame  our  perceptions 
of  external  objefts,  and  our  very  notions  of  this 
externeit^f  if  we  mav  ufe  the  term.  In  like  ftianner, 
this  anticipation  oi  events,  this  irrtfiftible  connec- 
tion of  the  idea  of  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is 
alfo  a  feeling  of  the  mind :  and  this  feeling  is  by  a 
law  of  human  nature  referred,  without  reafoning, 
to  fomethin^  external  as  its  caufe ;  and,  like  our 
fenfation,  it  is  confidered  as  sijgn  of  that  external 
fomething.  It  is  like  the  connexion  of  the  truth 
of  a  mathematical  propofition.  The  convidion  is 
the  fign  or  indication  of  this  relation  by  which  it 
is  brought  to  our  view.  In  the  lame  manner,  the 
irrcfiftible  connection  of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the 
feniation  or  fign  of  a  neceffarj  ctmneQion  of  extern 
nal  things  or  events.  Tnefe  are  fuppofed  to  in- 
clude fomething  in  their  nature  which  renders 
them  infeparablc  companions.  To  this  bond  of 
connedlion  between  external  things  we  gi\c  the 
name  of  Causation.  All  our  knowledge  of  this 
rehition  of  caufe  and  efie^,  is  the  knowledge'  or 
confcioufnefs  of  what  paftes  in  our  own  minds, 
during  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  If  we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put 
this  branch  of  knowledjije  on  the  lame  footing  with 
thofe  called  the  abflra5l  fciences^  confidering  only 
the  refattons  of  ideas,  wc  ihall  acquire  demorjlra* 
five  fcience.  Any  other  view  of  the  mattt-r  will 
lead  us  into  inextricable  mazes  of  uncertainty  and 
error. 

Thus  the  natural  procedure  of  <3ur  faculty  of 
abftradion  and  arrangement,  to  acquire  a  more 
fpeedy  and  comprchcnllve  knowledge  of  natural 
events,  prefents  them  to  our  view  in  another 
form.  We  not  only  fee  them  2^^  fimilar  evints, 
but  a?i  events  naturally  and  neceflarily  conjoined. 
And  tijc  c::prcCiun  of  refrmblance  among  events  is 

alio 
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alfo  an  cxpreiTion  of  eonromitanrj ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement of  events  in  conlcquence  of  thdr  re- 
ferablance  is  in  ta^  the  dlfccn)cry  of  Ihofe  accom- 
paniments. The  trains  of  natural  appearances  be- 
ing confidcred  as  the  appointments  of  the  Author 
ot  Nature,  has  occafiontd  them  to  be  confidered 
alto  as  confequences  of  la<\vs  impofed  on  his  works 
by  their  great  author,  and  every  thing  is  faid  to 
be  regulaied  by  fixed  laws. 

The  philofopher  as  well  as  the  theologian,  who 
believes  in  the  exiftence  and  fui>crintendance 
vf  God,  knows  that  the  conltant  accompaniment 
of  events  is  the  confequence  of  laws,,  which  the 
great  Author  and  Govcnior  of  the  univerfe  has 
impofed  on  his  works.  There  is  alfo  a  great  re- 
femblance  between  the  cxpreflion  rutturai  ianv  ^nd 
^rammaticai  ruk*  Rule  in  grammar  expreflcs 
merely  a  generality  oifaBf  whether  of  flexion  or 
conftrudlion.  In  like  manner,  a  law  of  nature 
23  to  the  philofopher  nothing  but  the  exprtHion 
of  a  generality  of  fad.  A  natural  or  phyfical  law 
13  a  generally  obfei'ved  fad;  and  whenever  we 
treat  any  fubjedt  as  a  generally  obferved  fad,  we 
treat  it  phyfically.  It  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  un- 
ilcrftanding  that  argument  is  accompanied  by  con- 
>idion  ;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affcdion  that 
iliftrefs  is  accompanied  by  pity  ;  it  is  a  phyfical 
law  of  the  material  world  that  impulfe  is  accom- 
panied by  motion.  And  thus  we  fee  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  events,  or  the  difcovery  of  thofe  ge- 
neral points  of  refemblance,  is  in  fav'l  the  difco- 
very of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
clt  and  mod  important  is,  tiiat  the  laws  of  nature 
arc  con  ft. int. 

This  view  of  the  univerfe  is  incomparably  more 
interefting  and  important  than  that  which  istak  n 
by  the  natural  hiftorian;  contemplating  every 
thing  that  is  of  value  to  us,  and,  in  fiuirt,  the 
^rhole  life  and  movement  of  the  univerfe.  This 
ilady,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  withtl\e  name 
of  pKiLosoPHY  and  of  SCIENCE  ;  and  natiu*al  hif- 
tory  has  been  confidcred  as  of  importance  only  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  Uie  fuccefsful  prole- 
-cution  of  philofophy. 

The  philofopl^r  claims  a  fuperiority  on  ano- 
ther account :  he  contiders  hinifelf  as  employed  in 
the  difcovery  of  caufcs,  and  that  it  is  by  the  dif- 
covery of  thefe  relations  that  he  communicates  to 
the  world  fuch  important  knowledge.  Philofo- 
phy, he  fays,  is  the  fcience  ot  caufes.  The  vul- 
gar are  contented  to  coafider  the  prior  of  two  in- 
separably conjoined  events  as  tlie  caafe  of  the  o- 
ther ;  the  ftrokc  on  a  bell,  for  uillance,  as  the 
•caufe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly  difcover- 
cd  by  the  philofopher,  that,  between  the  blow  on 
the  bell  and  the  fcnfation  of  found,  there  are  in- 
terpofcd  a  long  train  of  events  The  blow  fet$ 
the  bell  a  trembling ;  this  agitates  the  air  in  con- 
tad  with  the  bell ;  this  agitates  the  air  immediate- 
\\  beyond  it ;  and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the 
rar  may  be  interpofed  a  numbcrlefs  feries  of  events, 
and  as  many  more  between  the  firft  imprcflfion  on 
the  ear  and  that  lalt  imprcflion  on  the  nerve  by 
which  the  mind  is  aflfeded.  He  can  no  lonj;er 
tlicicfore  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the  vulgar. 
Which  of  the  events  of  this  train  therefore  is  the 
caufe  of  the  fenfation  ?  None  of  them  :  It  is  that 
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Jometbing  which  infcparably  conncds  any  two  of 
them,  and  conftitutgs  their  bond  of  union.  Tfatic 
caufes  he  confiJers  as  refiding  in  one  or  both  ftf  the 
Gonuedcd  objcds;  dJverfities  in  Vhis  refpcdt  rruil 
therefore  conftitute  the  mod  important  ilLtirx- 
tions  between  them.  They  are  therefore  wiili 
great  propriety  called  the  qualititit  the  frapertki^ 
of  thcfc  lefpedivc  fubjeds.  As  the  everts,  from 
which  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  thefe  quaHiits  of 
things,  refemble  in  many  refpeds  fuch  tvcntsai 
are  the  confequences  of  the  exertii  n  of  f>ur  oim 
powers,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  denoir.ina!^ 
ed  POWERS,  forces,  enei^gies.  Thus,  from  t^c Ib^ 
{lance  of  the  found  of  a  bell,  wc  infer  the  powol 
of  impulft ,  elafticity,  nervous  irritability,  and 
nimal  ftnfibility. 

From  this  neceflary  connedion  between  th* 
jeds  around  us,  we  not  only  infer  the  poftc 
event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  common  Ip.ngu; 
the  efi'ed  from  the  caufe,  but  Mcalfoinfatl 
prior  from  the  pofterior,  the  caufe  from  the  cfid 
We  not  only  expcd  that  the  prefencc  of  anwfai 
will  be  followed  by  certain  motions  in  ironfilD^ 
but  when  we  obferve  fuch  motions,  we  infrr 
prefence  and  agency  of  a  magnrt.  Joy  is  in 
red  from  merryment,  poiion  from  fuddenorni 
countable  death,  fire  from  fmoke,  and  i 
from  motion.  And  thus  the  appearances  i 
univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the  powers  rf 
objeds  in  it.  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  " 
ments  of  others  is  derived  from  our  confidcact^ 
their  veiacity  ;  fo  all  our  knowledge  of  natBrC; 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  the  conftancyofi 
operations.  A  credulity  in  ournefghbour'sfcradtj 
refultingff  om  that  law  of  our  mental  conttttutioali 
which  we  fpcak,  conduds  us  in  the  one  cafe;i 
the  conftancy  of  nature,  by  which  wc  infer  gcD« 
laws  from  particular  fads,  conduds  us  in  the 
ther.  It  is  by  the  fuccefs'"ul  ftudy  of  this  li 
guage  of  nature  that  we  derive  ufeful  knowlei 
The  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  motives  onl 
mind  of  man  enables  the  ftatefman  to  goi 
kingdom^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  powen  fl 
magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pilot  aftip 
through  the  pathlefs  ocean. 

Lord  Monboddo,  in  his  ancient  Metaphj^h 
fays,  that  the  ancients  were  philoopberji  cmpitytd 
in  the  difctn^ry  of  cmifisy  and  that  the  modt/Qt 
are  only  natural  hlJior'mm<,  contenting  thenifelvcf 
with  obferving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  payiog  w 
attention  to  the  c  ufts  of  things.  Ariftotie^ /rs- 
fi'Jftd  aim,  indeed,  m  his  moft  celebrated  writings, 
h  the  innrfitgathn  of  catifej  \  and  in  his  lordOiips 
opinion,  he  has  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  hehw 
haidiy  left  any  employment  for  his  fucccfibrs  bc- 
fides  tliat  of  commenting,  upon  his  works.  Ntwtoff 
majves  no  loch  pretenfions;  his  profelTcd  aim  tf 
merely  to  innjcfiigate  the  geucral  /a<ii;i  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  and  to  apply  tlicfe  to  the  explana- 
tion of  particular  phenomena.  He  has  iliilovercd 
but  one  Irtnuy  and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  the 
phenomena  comprehended  in  it  alone,  ^"f^ 
invcftigalion  has  been  complete  \  and  he  hasdifco- 
vertd,  beyond  all  polfibility  of  contiadidion,  2 
foa  which  \<  uniform  through  the  whole  exlca- 
ot  the  fohir  fyflcm  ;  namely,  that  every  body,  nay 
that  every  particle  in  it,  is  continually  psf^^^^^!* 
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jvird  every  other  body ;  and  that  this  defledion 
t  m  every  inftance,  proportional  to  the  quantity 
f  nuiter  in  that  body  toward  which  the  deflec- 
un  u  diretfted,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare 
ftk  Jilbnce  from  it.  He  has  therefore  difco- 
itd  a  phyijcal  law  of  immenfe  extent.  Nor  iias 
:  bfcn  Icis  fucccfsful  in  the  explanation  of  par- 
nihr  pbenomciia.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  given 
bcUcr  iailancc  than  the  explanation  of  the  lunar 
tiUoDj  from  the  theory  of  g  avity  begun  by  Ncw- 
n  **  Matbefi  fua  fiuem  prafertntc  ;'*  and  now 
(Doghi  to  fuch  a  degree  of  pcrfedion,  tliat  if  the 
loaa'i  place  be  computed  from  it  for  any 
■Dot  within  the  period  of  2000  years  back, 
win  nut  be  found  to  ditfer  from  tlie  place  on 
}ki  ihc  was  adually  obferved  by  the  loodth 
lit  of  her  own  breadth. 

Wc  may  challenge    the    Aristotelians  to 
pe  any  one  eaufi  which  has  really  been  di  cover* 
by  their  great  mailer,  whether  in  tic  opera* 
■1  of  mind  or  of  body.  They  mull  not  adduce 
iB\c(ligation  of  any  natural  law  in  which  he 
times  fuccccdcd.     With  ftiU  greater  con- 
may  we  challenge  them  to  produce  any 
.ble  inftancc  o^  the  explanation  of  natural 
itna  cither  of  mind  or  body.     By  txplana- 
jjwc  mean  an  account  of  the  production,  and 
^pffciation  of  all  the  circumftances,  fufcep- 
of  a  fcrupulous  comparifon  with  tacfl,  and 
ftK  couliilcnt  with  it.    It  is  here  that  the 
ads  of  this  philofopher's  hypothclis  is  moft 
Koous ;  and  his  followers  acknowledge,  that 
ic  mquiacs  which  proceed  by  experiment, 

Riic  not  derived  great  afliftance  from  Arif- 
pKiiufophy.     But  this,  fay  they,  does  not 
pr.c  from  the  pre-eminence  <il(  his  phiUifophy, 
^  he  faaa  Ihown  that  the  part'icuiar  tields  of 
liUon  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by  means  of 
fiintnt.    But  furely  every  field  of  obfcriHitlon 
^ru'ar.    There  is  no  abftra^  objc<^t  of  plu- 
ral rtfcarch,  the  ftudy  of  which  iliall  ler- 
P<  in  the  phiiofophy  of  unive^fah.    There  is 
great  room  for  lulpeOtini;,  that  Arirtutle 
foiiuv.crs  Iiave  not  aimed  at  the  dilcovtry 
but  only  at  the  Jilcovery  of  nalural 
ind  hvicfailtJ  in  the  attempt. 
re  I'ttras  here  to  be  a  previous  queftion  : 
wf^hU  tQ  ili/cov^r  a  phihfophual  cauje,  that 
p.s^  which  ij>  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pol- 
■01  the  Iwo  immcd'uitelj  adjoining  events,  but 
T  bond  of  imion,  and  this  dillind  from  the 
^i'l^lf?  It  is  e%jdent  that  this  is  an  imjuiry 
'^y  Liptrimental.     Ir  is  of  human  kno^IeJife 
v^^»    This  mull  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
J^niind.    Tiiis  is  a  matter  of  conlingtncy, 
P^'io  us  only  by  experimeiU  and  obltr\ation, 
Jfi^W'ig  all  the  feelings  and  operations  of  tlie 
^  4nd  chdjDg  and  arranging  them  like  any  o- 
Jo^jjed  of  fcience,  we  diC:over  the  general  laws 
•"5un  thoui;ht  and  human  reaibning  ;  and  this 

*  -he  knowitdi^c  wc  can  ever  acquire  of  it,  or 
J«y  iliing  clli:. 

Milch  has  been  written  on  this  fubjed.    The 

*  Jcutc  obfervation  and  found  judgment  have 

*  employed  in  the  ftudy  ;  and  conUJcrable  pio- 
!i»  has  been  rhaJe  in  pneumatolo^^y.  Many 
Mcf  human  thought  h*ve  been  obferved,  and 
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very  diftin<Stly  marked ;  and  philofophers  are  bufw 
ly  employed,  fome  of  them  witn  confiderable  fuc- 
cefs,  in  the  diUribution  of  them  into  fubordinatc 
clafl'es,  fo  as  to  know  their  comparative  extent, 
and  to  mark  their  diftinguilhing  characters  with  a 
preciUon  funtlar  to  what  has  been  attained  in  bo- 
tany and  other  parts  of  natural  hiftory  ;  fo  that 
we  may  hope  that  this  ftudy  will  advance  like  o- 
thers.  But  in  all  thefe  refearchcs,  no  phenome- 
na have  occurred  which  look  like  the  percepdon 
or  contemplation  of  thefe  fcparate  objects  of 
thought,  thefe  philofophical  cauies,  this  POWEa 
in  abJiraSo,  No  philofopher  has  ever  pretended 
to  ftate  fuch  an  obje*ft  of  the  mind's  obfervation, 
or  attempted  to  group  them  into  clalies.  Thofe 
caufcs,  thofe  bonds  of  neceil'ary  union  between 
the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  obje<5lR,  are  not 
only  perceived  by  means  of  the  events  alone,  but 
arc  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be 
diftinguilhed  from,  the  conjundions  thcmfelves. 
They  are  neither  the  objeds  of  feparate  obferva- 
tion, nor  the  produ<^tions  of  memor)',  nor  inferen- 
ces drawn  from  reflection  on  the  laws  by  which 
the  operation  of  our  own  minds  are  regulated  ;  nor 
can  they  be  derived  from  other  perceptions  in  the 
way  of  argumentative  inference.  We  cannot  in- 
fer the  paroxyfm  of  terror  from  the  appearance  of 
impending  deftrudion,  nor  the  fall  of  a  ftone  when 
not  fupported,  as  we  infer  the  incommenfurabi- 
lity  of  the  diagonal  and  lide  of  a  fquare.  This 
laft  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  or  notion  of 
a  fquare  ;  not  as  aconfequence  of  its  other  proper- 
ties, but  as  one  of  its  elfential  attributes :  and  the 
contrary  propofition  is  not  only  falfe,  but  inca- 
pable of  being  diftindly  conceived.  This  is  not 
the  c\{k:  with  the  other  phenomenon,  or  any  mat- 
ter of  fad.  Tiie  prooA ,  which  are  brought  of  a 
mathematical  propolition,  are  not  the  reafon  of 
its  being  true,  but  the  fteps  by  Which  thib  truth  is 
brought  into  our  view ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the 
inftaace  now  given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not 
directly,  but  confcqucntially,  by  the  inconceiv- 
ablenefi  of  the  contrary  propofition. 

"  Mr  Hume  derives  this  irr^hllible  expedation 
of  events  from  the  known  el\'d  of  cujlcm^  the  aA 
fociation  of  ideas.  Tiie  corelated  event  Jb  brougiit 
into  the  mind  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuf- 
tom,  with  that  vivacity  of  conception  w^luch  coii- 
ftitutes  belief  or  expcdation.  Bat  without  inlift- 
ing  on  the  futility  of  his  theory  of  belief,  this  ex- 
planation bc^s  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  when 
it  afcribes  to  cuftom  a  po<wer  of  any  kind.  It  in 
the  o.igin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  fubje(^*: 
in  difpute.  Befides,  on  the  g;e:.uine  principles  of 
fceplicilin,  this  cuftom  involves  an  ackiu.wlcdg- 
ment  of  paft  events,  of  di/omttbri^  dit^lrent  from 
prefent  imprcilionG,  which,  in  tiiis  dodrine^  are  thf 
only  certain  exiftencts  in  nature:  and,  laftly,  it  in 
known,  that  one  ^clear  experience  is  a  fiitilcient 
foundation  for  this  uulhaken  confidence  and  anti- 
cipation. General  cuftom  can  never,  on  Mr 
Hume's  prlncinlcs,  give  fuperior  vivacity  to  any 
particular  idea. 

*'  This  certain  nonentity  of  it,  as  a  feparate  oL- 
jed  of  obfervation,  and  this  impfjlfibility  to  de- 
rive this  notion  of  ntccilary  and  caufal  connec- 
tion between  the  events  of  the  univciie  hem   iiiy 
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fourcc>  hars'f  irxfuced  two  of  the  moft  acute  phi- 
lofophers  of  Europe,  Leibnitz  and  Malebran- 
CHE,  to  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  connc<aion, 
and  to  aflcrt  that  the  events  of  the  univerfe  go  on 
in  correfponding  trains,  but  without  any  caulal 
connexion,  juft  as  a  well-regulated  clock  will 
keep  time  with  the  motions  of  the  heavens  with- 
out any  kind  of  dependence  on  them.  This  har- 
mony of  events  was  pre-eftahlifhcd  by  the  Author 
of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubferviency  to  the  purpofcs  he 
had  in  View  in  its  formation.  All  thofe  purpofes 
which  arc  cognifeblc  by  us,  may  certainly  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  this  pertedt  adjuftmcnt.  But  with- 
out mfifting  on  the  fantaltic  wildnefa  of  this  in- 
genious whim,  it  is  enough  to  obferve,  that  it  al- 
fo  is  a  begging  of  the  queftion,  becaufc  it  fup- 
pofes  caufation  when  it  afcribes  all  to  the  agency 
of  the  Deity. 

"  Thus  have  we  fearched  every  quarter,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  fource  from  which  to  derive 
this  perception  of  a  neceflary  conne<5tion  among 
the  events  of  the  univerfe,  or  of  this  confident  ex- 
pedation  of  the  continuance  of  phyfical  laws ;  and 
yet  we  are  certain  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  pcr- 
fuafion,  be  its  origin  what  it  may :  for  wc  fpeak 
intelligibly  on  this  fubjed ;  we  fpeak  familiarly  of 
eauff^  effeS^  powery  energy^  necejfary  coruuilion^ 
motives  and  their  influence^  argument  and  conviSion^ 
reafons  and  perftutjiorii  allurements  and  emotions^  of 
gravity^  magnrti/m^  hritabllity^  &c. ;  and  we  car- 
ry 6n  converfations  on  thcfe  lubje<fts  with  much 
entertainment  and  fecming  inftrudion.  Language 
is  the  expreflion  of  thought,  and  every  word  ex- 
preflcs  fome  notion  or  conception  of  the  mind ; 
therefore  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  we  have  fuch 
notions  as  are  expreflcd  by  caufe,  power,  energy. 
But  it  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,^  we  perceive  a 
diftinftion  without  being  able  to  cxprcfs  it  by  a 
definition  ;  nnd  that  we  do  petceive  the  relation 
6f  caufation  as  diftind  from  all  others,  and  in  par- 
ticular as  diftin»5l  from  the  relation  of  contiguity 
hi  time  and  place ;  or  the  relation  of  agent,  adion, 
and  patient,  muft  be  concluded  from  the  unifor- 
mity of  language,  which  never  confounds  them 
except  on  pui*pofe,  and  when  it  is  perceived.  But 
even  here  we  Ihall  find,  that  none  of  the  terms 
ufedfor  exprelling  thofe  powers  of  fubfiarxe,  which 
are  conceived  as  the  caufes  of  their  charadtcriftic 
phenomena,  really  cxprefs  any  thing  different 
h*om  the  phenomena  themfelvcs.  Let  any  per- 
ibn  try  to  define  the  terms  gravitf^  elajticityy  Jen* 
Jtbility,  and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de- 
finition is  nothing  but  a  defcription  of  the  phe- 
nomenon itfelf.  The  words  are  all  derivatives, 
moft  of  them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  a<fHon, 
gravitation,  &c.  As  the  general  reftmblances  in 
(hape,  colour,  &c.  are  exprefTed  by  the  natural 
Jiiftorian  by  generic  tenns,  fo  the  general  refem- 
blances  in  event  are  expreflcd  by  the  philofophcr 
iti  generic  propofitions,  which,  in  the  progrefs 
of  cultivation,  are  alfo  abbre\iated  into  generic 
lerma. 

"  This  abundantly  explains  the  confiftency  of 
our  language  on  this  fubje<5l,  both  with  itfelf  and 
with  the  operations  of  nature,  without  however 
affording  any  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  affuiti- 
ption,  that  caufes  are  the  objeSfs  of  philofophic  re- 
ftarch  as  fcpaiatc  cxiiteaces ;  or  that  this  fuppof- 
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ed  r.eceffary  conne(5tion  is  a  fnce£un  truths  vl 
ther  fupreme  or  fuboniihate.  But  fincc  the  p( 
ception  of  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  conflituti 
of  the  human  mind,  it  feems  cntitlc<i  totKcrji 
of  a  ^rjt  principie.  We  ai-e  hardif  allowd 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  conlider  the  impckrtai 
of  it,  and  the  care  of  nature  'to  fccure  ui  in 
things  effential  to  our  fafety  and  wcU4)einj,  fir 
all  dancer,  firom  inattention,  igftorance,  or  in 
lencc,  by  an  inftind  infallible  in  its  informati 
and  inftantaneous-  in  ft*  dedfions.  "  It  ^tuM 
be  like  her  ufual  care  (fays  Hume),  if  this  opi 
tion  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  infer  Hkc  fi 
from  like  causes,  and  vice  verja^  wrt  ©trd 
to  the  fallacious  deduction  of  our  mfon,  ^vhfc 
flow  in  its  operations,  appears  not  in  any  <*q 
during  the  firft  years  of  infoncy,  and  in  every 
and  period  of  human  life  is ' extremely  liil 
error.  It  is  more  conformable  to  her  6r4 
caution,  (mark  the  acknowledgment,)  to  fen 
neceffary  an  aft  of  the  mind  oy  fonw  infticd 
blind  tendency,  which  may  be  itifallibleandl 
in  all  its  operations,  may  difcorcr  itfelf  at  tk 
appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  indcpeiKkati 
the  laboured  dedut^ions  of  reafon.  As  ill 
taught  us  the  ufc  of  our  limbs,  witliotit 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and 
which  they  arc  aduated ;  fo-  fhe  has  i; 
us  an  inftin<5l,  which  carries  forward  the 
in  a  courfc  conformable  to  that  cftablii 
external  objefts,  though  we  be  ignorant' 
powers  and  forces  on  which  this  rcgul 
pends." 

"  Such  a  knowledge  (fay  our  Icaijifd 
is  quite  unneceffary,  and  therefore  caufrt 
more  cognofcible  by  our  intelledtual  pow( 
colours  by  a  man  bom  blind :  nay,  wh 
be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter, 
to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  I 
find  that  neceffary  connexion,  or  the 
caulation,  can  no  more  be  the  fubjed 
phical  difcullion  by  man,  than  the  u1 
turc  of  truth.  It  is  precifely  the  lame  al 
or  incongruity,  as  to  prbpofc  to  exsmi 
with  a  micrc/cope,  AH  that  wc  can  fty  i 
their  cxiftence  is  probable,  but  by  no  robn 
biin«  But  all  this  is  indifferent  to  the  ml ^ 
pation  of  the  philofophcr,  and  does  not  ifi 
ther  the  certainty,  the  extent,  or  the  uffl 
the  knowledge  which  be  may  acquire. 

**  We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  hiji 
tenfions  of  the  philofophcr,  and  his  dtin  t 
entific  fuperiority.  Wc  fee  that  this  can  m 
be  founded  on  his  objeA,  nor  his  employ 
His  obje«ft  is  not  caufes;  and  his  difcovert 
nothing  but  the  difcovtry  of  general  ftA 
phyfical  laws;  and  his  employment  i$tb 
with  that  of  the  dc!*criptive  hiftorian.  I 
ferves  and  defcribet  with  care  and  accun 
events  of  nature  ;  and  then  he.  groups  thet 
claffes,  from  refcmbling  drcumftances,  A 
in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  are  dS 
and  occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  of^ 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  he  renders  til 
fes  more  txtenfive;  by  carefully  marking ' 
circumftances  in  which  the  refemblance  U  « 
ved,  he  charaifterifcs.  all  the  diffamt  daflirs: 
by  a  comparifon  of  thcfc  with  each  othcff  ^ 
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[ped  to  the  number  of  refembling  circumftances, 

If  diftributcs  his  chlTe?  according  to  their  gene- 

ality  and  fubordination  ;   thus  exhaarting  th^ 

rhole  aJFcmbiajfc,  and  leaving  nothing  unarran^ed 

wt  acddcntil  varieties.    In  this  procedure,  cveiy 

liouping  of  timilar  events  is,    ipfofaBo^  difcover- 

D^  a  phyficd  law ;  and  the  cxpreilion  of  this  af- 

tfflblise  is  the  exprelfion  of  the  phyncai  law. 

iad  IS  c?er/  obfcrvation  of  this  conftancy  of  facl 

bnii  an  oppq^tunity  for  exerting  the  inftindive 

pwce  of  natural  connc«ltion  between  the  rt- 

(iibjeds,  every  fuch  obfcrvation  is  the  dif- 

ry  oif  a  power,  p.\»perty,  or  quality,  of  na- 

fabftancc.    This  obfcrvation  of  event  is  all 

koowofthe  conne<i^ion,  all  we  know  of  the 

fcnl  power.     When  tlic  philoft)pher  proceeds 

Ibcrto  the  arrangement  of  events,  according 

Ihfir  various  degrees  of  complication,  he  is 

king  ao  arrangement  of  all  natural  powers,  ac- 

i^^  to  their  various  degrees  of  fubordinate  in- 

Bce.   And  thus  his  occupation  is  limilar  to 

oflhcdefcriptivc  hiftorian,  claffitication  and 

Igement  *,  and  this  conilitutes  all  the  fcicuce 

toble  by  both. 

lU.    Of  the  Em?loyment  qJ  the  Philo*- 

SQPHER. 

this  view,  philofophy  may  be  defined,  the 
^f  the  phenomena  of  the  uni-ver/e^  to  difcovcr 
f^rallaws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na- 
febftances,  to  explain  fubordinate  phenome- 
■  to  improve  art ;  Or,  Philofophy  is  tkc 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  univeife,  with  a 
'  difcover  their  caufcs,  to  explain  lubordi- 
ptewmena,  and  to  improve  art.  The  talk 
iofibtedly  diORcuIt,  and  will  exercife  our  nu- 
powcn.  The  employment  is  manly,  and 
riult  important.  It  therefore  juftly  merits 
ppclUtion  oi  philofophy y  although  its  objeds 
»»ifc  different  from  thofc  which  occupy  tlic 
tioQ  of  other  men. 

Die  EMPLOYMENT  of  "thc  philofopher,  like 
<f  the  natural  hiflorian,  is  threefoki ;  des- 

lOM,     ARRANGEMENT,     and     REFERENCE; 

Ifcc  objeds  are  not  thingi  but  events* 
kdelcription,  when  employed  about  events, 
t  more  properly  tenncd  bijiory*  A  philofo- 
^ory  of  nature  confifts  in  a  complete  or 
n  enumeration  and  narration  of  fa^s,  pro- 
Bcited,  cleared  of  all  extraneous  circum- 
Jnd  accurately  narrated.  This  conftitutes 
B^ataialt  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  give  a 
example  of  this  branch  of  philofophical  oc* 

than  ASTRONOMY. 
•fom  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool 
diy,  aftronomers  have  been  at  immenfe 
obfcning  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  dctc(5t 
trac  motions.     This  has  been  a  work  of  pro- 
difficulty  :  for  the  appearamts  are  fuch  as 
W  been  exhibited  although  the  real  mo- 
W  been  extremely  different.    Kot  that  our 
■^ve  us  fiifc  information  ;  but  we  form  haf- 
d  frequently  folfe  judgments,  from  thcfe  in- 
•0U4 ;  and  call  thofe  things  deceptions  of 
which  ve  in  fad  errors  of  judgment.    But 
^c  motions  have  at  laft  been  difcovcred,  and 
>cd  with  fuch  accuracy,   that  th«  liiftwry 
*oi.XYlL  Part  IL 
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may  be  confidercd  as  nearly  complete.  Tl^is  }$ 
to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems  of  aftronomy^ 
where  the  tables  contain  a  mod  accurate  and  r^* 
noptical  account  of  the  motion  %  fo  that  we  caa 
tell  with  precilion  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a 
planet  has  been  feen  at  any  hiftant  that  can  b« 
named.  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwi on'a  Optics  is  fuch  ano- 
ther  perfe<5t  model  of  philofophical  hiftory,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  This  payt  pf  philofophy  iftay  be  call- 
ed Phenomenology. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  imi^crfe  may  thu^ 
be  ealily  acquired  and  firmly  retained,  by  clallift- 
cation  and  arranpement ;  wliich  miift  procet-d  ou 
refcmblances  obferved  in  the  events;  the  fubfe* 
cjuetit  arranpenient  mud  be  regulated  by  the  dil- 
tindiOns  of  which  thofe  refemblaiiccs  are  ftiU  \'u(* 
fceptibie.  This  aiTcmblage  of  events  into  grovp4 
muft  be  exprelfed.  T^^y  ^re  fncts ;  therefore  the 
expreflion  muft  be  propofttions.  Thefe  ii>roporition^ 
muft  be  what  logicians  c;i\\ general  ox  abfiraB propo' 
Jtliom  ;  for  they  exprefs  not  any  individual  fad  of 
thcairembiagc,  but  that  circomftance  in  which  they 
all  refemble.  Such  proportions  are  the  fyilowmg ; 
Proof  is  accompanied  by  belief;  hmdnefs  is*  ac- 
companied hy  gfatiti^  ;  impulse  h  accmpai.ied 
by  motion.  Thefe  arc  ufually  cd\\c<\  general  fu^j  ; 
but  there  are  none  fuch ;  every  fadl  i%  individuah 
This  language,  however  inaccurate,  is  very  fafc 
from  mifconftrudion.  And  we  may  ufe  it  with- 
out fcruple.  Thefe  propolitious  are  natural  or 
PHYSICAL  JLAWS ;  and  then  the  detcding  and 
marking  thofe  rrfembianccs  in  evenly  is  the  invrl- 
tigatiou  of  phyfical  iawsj  and  we  may  dcnoirfc* 
nate  this  employment  of  the  phdofophcr  iNVt^-i 

TIGATION. 

**  In  thf  profecution  of  this  tafk,  the  fimilan- 
tie<5  of  fad  will  bt  found  of  yarious  extent :  an4 
thus  we  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  txtenti 
and  we  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others; 
for  the  refembiance  of  a  number  of  ia^\^  in  one 
cii^cumftance  docs  not  binder  a  part  of  them  fron^ 
alfo  refembling  in  another  circumftancej  and  thus 
we  find  fuhordi nations  of  fadt  in  the  fame  way  as 
of  quiefcent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  mi 
natural  iiiftory,  that  our  afl'emblage  of  refembling 
event**  will  be  the  more  extcnfive  as  the  number 
of  refembling  circumftances  u  finallerj  and  thu^ 
we  fhall  have  kini^doms,  clalfes,  orders,  gcnera# 
and  fpecies  of  phenomena,  which  are  exprelTed  bf 
phyfical  laws  of  all  thofe  different  ranks. 

**  This  obfervation  at  phyftral  i.iws  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  reference  of  that  uniformity  i>£ 
event,  to  a  natural  bond  of  anion  between  the  ctm- 
comitant  fads,  which  is  conceived  by  us  as  tj^c 
£aufe  of  this  concomitancy ;  and  therefore  ibif 
procedure  of  the  philalbpJ*cr  is  cofdidered  as  the 
difcovery  of  thofe  caufcs,  or  powers  of  natural 
fubftances,  which  conftitute  their  phyfieal  re^- 
tions,  and  m.ny  juftly  be  railed  their  diftmgui  ''ing 
qtutlitiej  or  properties.  This  view  of  the  matter 
gives  rife  to  a  new  nomenclature.  We  give  tt» 
thofe  powers  generic  names*  fuch  ^fenjtbllity,  in* 
iellig^ncet  irritability ^  gravity,  elajlidiyf  fluidity p 
magnetifm,  5cc.  Thefe  terms  mark  refembling 
circumftances  of  events;  and  no  other  definition 
can  be  given  of  them  hut  a  defcription  of  thefe 
Ci^c^aUtance3•    la  a  few  cafes  wlu<;h  have  beeo 
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the  fuhjc(5l8  of  rr.ofe  painful  or  refined  (difcuifion, 
we  have  proceeded  farther  ki  this  abbreviation  of 
"language. 

"  We  have  framed  the  verb  to  graviuttr^  and 
•the  verbal  noun  gravitation,  which  purely  ex- 
prcfs  the  h&,  the  phenomenon  ;  but  itre  conceiv- 
ed to  cxprcfs  the  operation  ov  energy  of  the  caufe 
or  natural  power.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in 
mind  this  metaphyftcal  remark  of  ihefe  terms; 
for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  pure  meaning;  of 
the  words  has  frcqurntly'occaConed  very  great 
niillakcs  in  philolopliical  fciei^ce.  We  may  cail 
this  part  of  the  phiiofopher^s  employment  Aiti- 
OLOGV.  Wc  fhall  give  an  ujftance  of  its  moft 
fuccefoiul  application  to  the  clafs  of  events  al- 
ready adduced,  .-is  an  e:cample  of  philofophic  hiT- 
tor>'  or  phenornenolojry. 

«*K£PLER,  a  ce'ebrated  PrnfTian  aftronomer, 
baving  maturely  coufidcred  the  phenomciM  re- 
corded in  the  tables  and  obfervations  of  his  prc- 
decelfors,  difcovere<l,  amidft  all  the  varieties  of 
the  planetary  motions,  thrre  cirrumfbinccs  of  re- 
fembiance,  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of 
'Kepler*s  LAWS."  Stc  Astronomy,  Index;  and 
Kepler,  ^  3 ;  alfo  Kfpleh's  problkm,  §  4. 

"  Long  after  thisdifcovery  ofTCcpUr,  Sir  Isaac 
•Newton  found  that  thefc  laws  of  Kepler  were 
•only  particular  cafes  of  a  iz&.  or  law  ftill  more  ge- 
neral. He  found  that  the  deflexions  of  the  pla- 
nets from  uniform  rc<5lilincal  motivon  were  all  di- 
rcXed  to  the  fun  ;  and  that  the  fimultaneom  de- 
flexions were  inverfcly  proportional  to  the  fqunres 
of  the  diftances  from  him..  Thus  was  ertablifhed 
a  phyttcal  b.w  of  vaft  extent :  hut  further  obfer- 
vation  fhowtd  him,  that  the  motion  of  every  bo- 
dy of  the  folar  fyftem  was  compounded  of  an  ori- 
ginal motion  of  projedion,  combii  cd  with  a  de- 
flexion towards  every  other  body  ;  and  that  the 
fimultaneous  deflections  were  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which 
they  viere  direXed,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  fir)m  it.  Thus  was  the 
law  made  ftill  more  general.  H<*  compared  the 
deflexion  of  the  raoon  in  her  orbit  with  the  It- 
multaneous  dcfleXion  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand,  J^nd  defcribing  a  parabola ;  and  he  found 
that  they  followed  the  feme  law,  that  is,  that  the 
defleXion  of  the  moon  in  a  fecond,  was  to  that 
of  the  ftone  in  the  fame  time,  as  the  fqjiare  of  the 
ftone*6  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to 
the  fquare  of  the  moon*6  diftance  from  it.  Hence 
he  concluded,  that  the  defleXion  of  a  ftone  from 
a  ftraight  line  was  juft  a  particular  inftance  of  the 
deflcXionsr  which  took  place  through  the  whole 
folar  fyftem. 

"  The  deflection  of  a  ftone  is  one  of  the  in- 

*  dications  it  gives  of  its  being  heavy ;  whence  he 

calls  it'CR-AviTATiON.    Hc  therefore  exprcfles 

the  phyfical  law  which  obtains  through  the  whole 

'  folar  fyftem,  by  faying  that  "  every  body  f^rwv't" 

'  fates  to  every  other  body ;  and  the  gravitations 

are  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that 

other  body,  and  inveriely  proportional  to  the 

fquare  of  thie  diftance  fiom  it.       Thus  we  fee 

'  how  the  arrangement  of  the  celeftial  phenomena 

terminated  in  the  difcovery  of  p'yfical  laws;  and 

that  the  exprcffion  of  this  arrangement  Is  the  law 

ilfclf.    Since  thefall  of  a  heavy  body  b  one  In- 


ftance of  the  phyfical  law,  and  fincc  this  faD« 
confidered  by  all  as  the  efTeX  of  itsjwrrj^,  aa^ 
this  weight  is  confuhred  as  the  canfc  of  the  ^ 
the  fame  caufe  is  alTigUfd  for  all  the  dcflcdioa 
obferved  m  the  folir  fyftem ;  aotl  all  the  raatU 
in  it  Is  found  to  be  ujidcr  the  influence  of  tb 
caufe,  or  to  be  heavy;  and  thus  his doftrint la 
been  denominated  Xbs  fr^m  of  unherfd  GiAi 
TATios."     See  Astronomy,  Indtx. 

"  Ph'ilofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  ft 
pofcd  that  gravity  is  a  pv)wer,  pri>p«rly,  orq^ 
lity,  refiding  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyf 
Sir  Ifmc  Newton  does  not  exprcftly  tiy  fi 
contents  himfelf  with  the  immedi.itc  confrqi 
of  the  firft  axiom  in  natural  philufopby,  v'n 
ewry  body  remains  in  a  Itate  of  nil,  or 
form  reXi lineal  motion,  unlcfs  atTc^ftcd  byl 
moving  force.  Since  the  bodies  of  the  fc 
tern  are  neither  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  nor  of 
reXiliiieal  motion,  thty  muft  be  confidtred 
aflc«!ted;  that  is,  that  thei^  operates  on 
one  of  them  a  moving  force,  direXed  tow; 
the  «)thers,  and  having  the  proporlioiw 
in  the  defleXion.  Other  philofopVcrjaffc 
all  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  c< 
impelled  by  a  fluid  which  they  call  etb<h 
is  moving  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
or  in  circular  vorticts,  and  hurries  al 
it  the  planets  and  all  heavy  bodies, 
phiiofophers  who  adhere  to  the  rules 
fophic  difcuftion,  deny  the  kgilimacy 
pretended  inveftigation  of  caufes}  6; 
hnce  the  fi^  of  impulse  is  not  really 
in  the  c  eleftial  deflcXions,  nor  in  the 
"heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  be  infirni*^ 
fay  that  neither  the  fluid  nor  the  impulfc 
fcrved  ;  and  therefore  they  are  in  the  rigl»t| 
they  aflcrt,  that  there  is  inherent  in,  or 
niea  all  the  bodies  of  the  fyftem,  a 
which  they  defleX  to  one  another.    Sec 

But  it  is  more  to  our  prefcrt  purpofe 
how  the  obfervation  and  arrangement  of 
mena  terminate  in  the  difcovery  of  their 
or  of  the  poweri  oi»  properties  of  natui 
ftances.  This  is  a  talk  of  great  difficultyf 
of  great  importance.  There  are  two  chief' 
of  this  difficulty : 

"  I.  fn  moft  of  the  fpontancous  phenonfl 
nattire  there  is  a  complication  of  many  d 
and  fome  of  them  efcape  our  obfcnratioB. 
tending  only  to  the  moft  remarkable,  wc  cfl 
thefe  only  in  our  imagination,  and  arc  af 
tliink  thefe  the  concomitant  events  in  niturt 
proper  indication  of  the  caufe,  and  the  fu 
of  this  philofophical  relatkin,  and  to  flipp« 
they  are  always  conjoined  by  nature.  T^ 
was  thought,  that  there  reffdcd  in  a  vih 
chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenihticn  of  I 
was  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  foundiii 
lity.  But  late  obfervations  have  ftiowo  d 
that  there  is  an  inconceivable  number  of  < 
interpofed  between  the  vibration  of  the  i 
and  the  fenfitive  affeXion  of  our  ear;  and  I 
fore,  that  found  is  not  the  cfFeX  of  the  viW 
of  the  chord,  but  oi  the  very  lift  event  of  l* 
.ries:  And  this  is  completely  dcmonftr^W* 
fliowing  that  the  vibration  and  lhefo«iK^  ati 
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frr/^^n/jr  cotine^ed,  bccauC-  they  are  not  ahvays 

(jnjJcdciJr  but  rtijuire  the  intcrpiifiiion  of  air  or 

f  fmne  other  clnitic  bo<ly.     Thefc  obfcrvHliofis 

low  ihc  neccfiity  of  the  moft  accurate  and  mi- 

i\<  ob/erviiiun  of  the  phenomena,  that  none  of 

iA<  iniermcilijte  events  may  d*cajH-  us,  and  we 

rihusexpofetl  to  the  chance  of  imaginary  con- 

riions  between  crents  which  arc  far  afunder  in 

rprocda.c  of  nature.     As  the  ftndy  has  im- 

i»icd,  miftakesof  this  kind  have  been  conx(ft- 

i\v^  pliilofophers  are  careful  to  make  tlitir 

Not'  events  under  one  name  as  (hoit  as  p«4*- 

i  7\\u^  in  mfdiciiK!,  a  drop;  is  no  lonjjcr 

irffrwi  as  a  fffCtfic  remedy   f  >r  tlse  difc.tfe 

kiiisfomc<imc8  cured  when  it  hns  been  ui'ed, 

B denominated  by  its  molt  immednte  upcra- 

l«?<  the  animal  frame-:  it  is  no  lon^jei  cabed 

fcrj%f,  but  Ti/udorif.c, , 

lUVn  many  natural  powers  combine  their 
iww  in  a  fpoiUancouft  phenomenon  of  na- 
fit  is  fic^uenlly  very  diilicuU   to   difcovcr 
fpartof  the  complicated  ctFed  is  the  effc*^ 
' ;  and  to  ftate  thole  circumftances  of  Hmi- 
whidi  are  the  foundation  of  a  phyiical  law, 
le  U8  to  infer  the  agency  of  any  natural 
The  moft  bkeJy  method  for  infuring  fuc- 
fiich  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  complication 
ttft,  by  putting  the  fubje«5l  into  fuch-  a  fitu- 
Wuithe  operation  of  ad. the  known  powers 
ifefii.*!!  be  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  as  wc 
>rfcAly  underftand  tb^ir  effecftfl.    We  can 
jreciatc  the  effcds  of  fuch  as  we  could 
modify  nor  fufpend,  or  we  can  difcovcr 
b:c  of  a  new  law,  the  operation  of  a  new 
This  is  called  making  an  experiment ;  and 
«»ft  cffedual   way  of  advancing  in  the 
edge  of  nature,  and  has  been  called  iiXP£- 
tit  FHiLOsoPHY.    See  Part  II. 
i«ms,  however,  at  firll  fight,  in  dirc<5l  op- 
Mo  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming 
^^^.    Th^c  arc  formed    by  indu<ftion 
*ititude£  of  individual  facets,  and  m6ft  be 
llono  greater  extent  than  the  indudion 
"»  they  are  ftxjnded.    Yet  it  is  a  matter 

*  phyftcai  law  of  human  thought,  that 
Nfi  cicar,  and  unequivocal  experiment 

the  moft   complete  confidence  in  the 

*  general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  fi- 
ofe.    \Vhencc  this  anomaly  I  It  is  not  an 

El  or  coniradi<5lion  oi  the  general  maxim 
>C)phicaJ  invclli^alioa,  but  the  moft  rcfm- 
^«»calion  of  it.    There  is  no  law  more  gcric- 
^  this,  tlut  *•  Nature  is  eonjiant  in  all  /vrr 
^''  The  judicious  and  finipic  form  of  our 
■cnt  infures  us  (we  imagine)  in  the  coni- 
*^led^e  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
Open  thi*  Hippofuion,  and  this  alone,  wc 
r  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  rcprefenta- 
^ocry  poilible  cafe  of  the  conjundion. 
'laft  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  la 
^wation  of  fuhordinate  phenomena.  This 
wg  more  than  the  referring  any  particular 
on  to  that  clafs  in  which  it  is  included; 
Kiug  uUt  the  geneial  law,  or  that  general 
vhicb  the  phenomenon  is  a  particular  in- 
•Thus  the  feeling  of  the  obligations  of 
ptt  thought  to  be  explained,   when  it  is 
*  U)  be  a  particular  c^tfc  of  that  regard  which 
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every  perfgn  has  for  his  deareft  !oU:r$;ri6,  The  rife* 
of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  fliow  it. 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  prcrri\re  of  fluids,  or 
of  the  air.  The  gei^eial  law  inider  wj)ich  we  lliow  it 
to  be  pioperly  arrajjged  is  cjiiltd  the  principle 
of  the  expliruition,  nnit  tlie  ir.phnalion  itftlf  is 
called  the  THLORY  (T  the  phenumcnon.  Thus- 
EuL£R*s  explanation  of  the  lunar  inequalities  i<r 
calleil  the  ticury  ofihelunarmutioni  on  llic  principle" 
of  grnvitation. 

"  This  m;fy  l>e  done  either  to  advance  oiir  own- 
know  Itdge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  t  to  o^ 
thers.  If  done  with  the  firft  view,  wc  mufl  ex- 
amine the  pheironK'non  minutely,  ai-d  endeavour, 
to  dele^  every  circumftance  in  it,  and  thus  di-f-* 
cover  all  the  known  laws  of  nature  which  conc\ir 
in  its  produdion  ;  we  then  appreciate  tl>c  opera- 
tion of  each  according  to  the  circumftances  of  its 
exertion ;  we  then  combine  all  thetc,  and  coai-^ 
pare  the  rcfult  with  the  pfrenumcnon.  If  they 
are  fimilar,  we  have  explained  the  phenomenon.' 
We  cannot  give  a  Utter  example  tlian  Franklin's 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  an<l 
lightning.  Sec  ELtCTRiciTY,  Index^  and  Light-. 

XING. 

**  If  we  explain  a  phenomenon  from  known 
principleb,  we  proceed  fyothetically  from  the  ge- 
neral law  already  cftabliHieri,  and  kno^n  to  exert* 
its  influence  in  the  prefent  inftance.  We  ftate 
this  influence  both  in  kind  and  degree  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe;  and  having  com* 
bined  them,  wc  compare  the  refult  with  the  phc» 
nomenon,  and  ftiow  their  agreement.  Thus,  be- 
caufe  all  the  .bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem  mutually 
gravitfite^  the  iBoon  gravitates  to  the  fun  as  weil 
as  to  the  earth,  and  is  continually,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain determinate  manner,  dcfledcd  from  that  patl^ 
which  ft>e  would  defciibe  did  Ihe  gravitate  only 
to  the  earth.  Her  motion  round  the  earth  will 
be  retirded  during  the  firft  and  3d  quarters  of  her 
orbit,  and  a!ccelerated  during  the  ad  and  4th. 
Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed  during, 
our  winter,  and  diminiOied  during  our  fummer^ 
Her  apogee  will  advance,  and  her  ntKies  will  re^* 
cede;  and  the  inclination  of  lier  orbit  will  hd 
great t ft  when  the  nodes  arc  in  fyzigec,  and  leaft 
when  they  are  in  quadrature.  And  all  thefc  va- 
riations will  be  in  certain  precife  degrees.  Then* 
we  (liow  that  all  tbefe  things  aduaily  obtain  in 
the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  confidcrcd  as 
exp^aineil. 

"  This  fummary  account  of  the  objed  and 
employment  in  all  philofi)phical  ductifilon  if»  ful- 
ficient  for  pointing  out  its  place  in  the  circle  of 
the  fciences,  and  will  ferve  to  direct  us  to  the 
proper  methods  of  profecnting  it  with  .fuccefb* 
Events  are  its  obje^  ;  and  they  are  con fidered  as 
conne^fled  with  cdch  other  by  caufation,  which 
may  theref«>re  be  c illtd  the  philofophical  relation 
of  things.  The  following  may  be  adopt-ed  as 
the  fundamental  propohtion  on  which  ail  philor 
fophical  difculiion  procteds,  and  under  which 
every  philofophical  difcuffion  or  dilcovery  may  b^ 
arranged : 

Every  change  that  zvr  obferve  in  ihr  Jiate  or  coti^ 

dition  of  things  i^CONSiDtRtUBY  \ii>  as  an  tffetU 

indicating  the  agency^  charaQenfing  the  ktml^  and 

tic  Ur  mining  the  degree  of  its  I  s  r  1:  R  tU  u  caujl:^**       . 

II  h  ir  »      *    ^   '       '  •       Ai 
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"  Aa  thus  jounced,  (C^y  our  learned  authors,) 
this  propofition  is  evidently  a  phyfical  law  of  hu- 
fivm  thought.  It  may  bt  enounced  as  a  neceflary 
tnd  independent  truth^  by  faying,  every  change  in 
the  Jiate  arid  con/iitjon  of  things  is  AN  EFFECT, 
ice.  And  acctwrdingly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by 
Dr  Reii^  in  his  Map  On  the  IntelU&ual  Powers  of 
Man;  and  its  title  to  this  denomination  has  been 
abuj^dantly  fupported  by  him.  But  we  have  no 
CPCcafion  to  confider  it  as  poflefling  this  quality, 
tVe  are  fpeakhig  c^fhihfopby,  which  is  fomcthing 
Contingent,  depending  on  the  txiftcnce  and  con*, 
fiitu  ion  of  an  mtelleiftual  being  fuch  as  man )  and 
In  conformitv  to  the  view  which  we  have  endea- 
Vourtd  jo  give  of  human  knowledge  in  the  fubje^fts 
Gi  philofophical  relation,  it  is  quite  fuflficient  for 
bur  purpoie  that  we  maintain  its  title  to  the  rank 
6f  a!i  universal  laW  of  human  thought.  This  will 
inake  it  a  firft  principle,  cv^n  although  it  may  not 
\t  a  ne;reirary  truth. 

**  AH  thfc  proof  neceflTary  for  this  purpofe  is  u- 
^iveriklity  ot  fa^ ;  and  we  believe  this  t6  be  withr 
out  exception.  We  are  not  to  expc<5t  that  all 
piankind  have  rnade^  or  will  ever  make<  a  forma! 
declaration  of  their  opinion  j  but  we  may  venture 
to  fay  that  all  have  made  it,  and  continually  do 
inake  itj  virtually.  What  have  the  philofophers 
of  all  ages  b^en  employed  aljout,  but  the  difcoyery 
of  the  cauieii  of  thofe  change  s  that  are  inctllantly 
|oin^  op  ?  Human  curiofity  has  been  dire<^leU  to 
tothing  fo  powerfully  and  fo  conftantly  as  io  this. 
Many  ablurd  caufcs  have'  been  alligncd  for  the 
fhenomcr.a  of  the  univer/e ;  but  no  fet  of  mep  hive 
^vef  laid  that  they  happened  (without  a  caufe.  This 
Is  fo  repugnant  to  all  our  propenfilics  and  inftinds, 
that  even  the  atheiiiical  le^,  who,  of  all  others, 
^oiild  have  pro^ted  nnoft  by  tl)c  do<*trIne,  have 
rever  thought  of  advancing  it.  To  Avoid  fo  (hock^ 
in^^  an  abfurdity,  thejr  have  rather  allowed  that 
ibanci^  and  the  coneourje  of  atoms y  are  the  caufes 
ibf  thp  beautiftil  arrangements  of  nature.  The 
thoughtlt^fs  vurgar  are  no  Ic.s  folicitous  than  the 
|)hiloropl  erf  to  difcovpr  the  caufes  of  things.  Had 
men  never  fpcculatpd,  their  condudt  alone  gives 
ftillicieiit  pvidchpe  ot'the  univerfality  of  the  opini- 
on. T^c  whole  conduct  of  man  s  regulated  by 
it.  nay  almoi^  Wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moft 
ifhportant  matters,  and  >vheVc  experience  fceras  to 
Jeave  us  in  doubt  *  and  to  aj^  otherwife,  as  If  any 
thing  whatever  happened  without  a  cauftj,  would 
bt  a  declaration  of  infanity.  Dr  Reid  has  beauti^ 
fu'ly  illuftrat'cd  this  truth,  by  bbllrving,  that  even 
\  child  will  laugh  at  you  if  yr.a  try  to  perfuadc 
fiim  that  ^hfc  lop,  which  he  jiifles  from  the  placfc 
tihere  he  left  t,  \s'as  taken  arVay  by  nobody •  You  - 
inay  pcfin^de  him  that  it  w^s  taken  away  by  a 
fairy  or  a  4init  j  but  he  behcves  no  more  about 
this  ndb^^y,  than  the  mailer  of  th^  houic,  Uhen 
ir  is  t^ld  that  nobody  was  t hi  author  of  a  pi«.ce 
6f  (heft  Ar  mifchief.  '  What  opinion  would  be 
formed.  (ay»  I>r  Itcid,  o^the  ihieile6ls  Of  the  ju- 
iyman,  or\  h  trial  for  muf  derby  pcrfons  Unknown, 
isha  {hduld  faf  that  thefra^ufcd  (kull,  the  tvatch 
4nd  money  g^ne,  and  other  like  cirpuihAanccf, 
hi^ht  port iply  hive  no  eaufc  ?  he  would  be  pro- 
firunc^d  infarte  bri?qhrupted. 
'  ^  We  believe  that  Mr  Htjm^  is  the  firft  .author 
who  has  ventured  to  call  the  timl)  of  this  oxiinioti 
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in  queftion ;  and  even  ke  does  it  only  in  the  v 
of  mere  pollibility.    He  acknowledges  the  gau 
lity  of  tlic  opinion ;  and  he  only  objcds  lo 
foundation  of  this  generality,   merely  bccaufc 
does  not  quadrate  wi  h  his  theory  of  bclitf; . 
therefore  it  may  happen  that  fome  men  may  h 
no  fuch  opinion.     But  the  opinion  of  a  philofop 
is  of  no  greater  weight  in  a  ciife  tike  thijslhant 
of  a  plough  boy.     If  it  he  a  fird  principle,  dir 
ing  the  opinions  and  a«5tion8  of  nU,  it  mull  opei 
on  the  mjnds  of  all.    The  philolophcr  is  the  c 
perfon  who  may  chance  to  be  without  h :  for  it 
quires  muph*  labour,  and  long  habits  rdolal 
maintained,  to  ^orp  our  natural  fentimcnts;; 
experience  (how<s  us  that  they  may  be  warpdl 
^re  at  fufficient  pains.     It  is  alfo  worthy  of  rai 
that  this  philofopher  feefns  as  much  uptlfrtlfl 
i)uencc  of  this  law  as  ordinary  mortals,    lliil 
when  he  is  aware  of  its  not  tallying  vitli  insfl^ 
doArincs  that  his  fcruples  appear.    OWme  tj 
he  (peaks  when  ort  his  gxprd ;    "  As  lo  ihofei 
prelTions  which  arife  from  the  fenl'es,  thari 
mate  caufe  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfci^W  intxpl 
ble  by  human  reafon  ^  and  it  will  aKvays  brj 
portible  to  decide  with  certainty  whclbtr  th 
rife  immediately  from  the  obje<Jt,  are  prodac 
the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  an;  ^ 
from  the  Author  of  our  being."     Amijf 
alternatives  he  never  thought  of  their  ««fW 
rived  from  any  catife, 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  to  (how,  that  tb 
phyfical  law  of  the  human  mind :  wc  hairJ 
ed  it  as  a  firft  principle,  the  foundation  erf  i 
fcience ;  therefore  not  included  in  or  deri^T^ 
any  thing  inore  general.  Mr  Hume's  cnd.t 
to  fhow,  that  it  is  not  a  necefPary  trutht 
with  fufficicnt  evidence  that  moft  attcirptfl 
rive  it  in  the  way  i)f  argument  are  piiitim 
cipii;  a  thing  ver)'  common  in  all  at^ 
prove  firfl  principles.  U  cannot  be  pi 
dii^ion  of  fads  that  every  event  has  a 
ciufe  indudion  always  fuppofes  an  ohj 
or  event.  Now  in  by  far  the  grcatcft  ni 
events  the  Caufes  are  unknown.  Pcrhap> 
Vent  whatever  do  we  know  the  real  cnif<-» 
power  or  energy  which,  withoiit  any  int( 
produces  the  ^1^c6{,  No  man  can  fay,  that 
ftmpleft  crept  which  he  ever  obferved,  be 
ly  apprifed  of  every  circumfiance  which  o 
to  its  produ(5tion.  We  fuppofe  that  no  < 
nature  can  be  ad  uced  more  fimple  than  tl 
tion  of  a  fufpended  glafs  Kill,  when  gently 
by  another  glafs  ball  j  and  we  imagine  tha 
of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  pe rfcdtl)*  ftti 
thing  \i-hich  happens  in  this  phenomenoa 
believe,  too,  that  moft  of  our  readers  snr< 
nion,  that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  I 
tlie  impulfe  of  ano'ther,  except  in  the  ^^'^^ 
mal  motion ;  and  that  they  are  difpofed  tort 
that  magnets  put  iron  in  motion,  and  th^ 
ledtrificd  body  moves  another  by  meant  of; 
terpoftd  though  invifib^e  fluid  fomehow  « 
ting  round  them.  Btit  tmleft  the  ftrokc  K 
Very  fmart,  fo  fmart  indeed  a^  to  ihattcr  l\ 
balls,  the  motion  of  the  fufpended  ball  V' 
duced  wil'hopt  impulfe ;  that  is,  the  tw 
ivere  not  in  conta(?t  during  the  ftiokej  3 
diflance  bttwcfcn  them  was  not  kfe  tb 
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coth  part  of  an  Inch,  .md  probably  much  grcat- 
,  It  is  not  certain  that  even  the  mod  violent 
okc,  fuch  as  would  (hatter  them  to  pieces,  is 
ouirh  to  bring  them  into  rral  contad.  The 
^h  of  this  lingular  pofiiion  arc  flatcd  under 
'11CJ,  §  I54»  ISS» 

U^nlefs,  tlicretore,  om  readers  are  wilh'ng  to 
iH.that  the  fufpendcd  ball  was  put  in  motion 
I  nrpulfive  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls, 
ymuft  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  fully  know 
tV  circuml^ances  of  this  fo  fimple  phenomc- 
I,  or  all  the  train  of  events  which  happen  in  it ; 
Itifrtfore  they  arc  reduced  to  the  neccffity  of 
fc%,  although  they  do  not  fcc  it,  an  interven- 
iiiijd  or  matter,  by  the  immediate  a<5tion  of 
^L-  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is  produced. 
Vinj;  the  cafe  in  the  hmpleft  phenomenon, 
fti^II  we  fay  of  the  Jiumberleis  multitudes 
1  arc  incomparably  more  complex  ?  Muft 
A  acknowledge  fhat  the  efficient  caufes,  even 
It  \u\%^T  ftnfe  of  the  word,  the  Immediately 
tiling  events,  are  unknown,  heoauft  the  con- 
tioni  are  not  obfer\cd  ?  and  therefore  it  can- 
tiid  that  it  is  from  expciimental  induction 
this  truth  gains  univerfal  belief.  Nothing 
to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow  that  this 
til  law  of  human  judgment  is  ififtirfti'vey  a 
*ta«nt  of  the  human  foul,  a  firft  principle; 
cip.ihle  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal 
falinj^s  of  every  man. 

mply  to  fay,  th^t  every  change  is  confider- 
in  fffV<^,  rs  not  giving  the  whole  charatflers 
\  phyfical  bw.  The  cauf'^  i«  not  always, 
>*  never,  obicri^ed^  but  \^  inferred  from  the 
ncn-i.  The  interenct  is  therefore  in  every 
c  dependant  on  the  phtnomrnon.  The 
non  is  to  us  the  lanj^unpe  of  nature.  Af- 
gravit^tion  as  the  cpule  o^  the  planetary 
\c/^^  from  uniform  rectilineal  tnotion,  we  lay 
ht  gravitation  ot  the  moon  is  but  y^j^^th 
*lht  gravitation  of  a  (lone  thrown  from  the 
but  we  fay  this  only  from  obrcrving  that 
flr<?lion  of  the  ftone  is  ,^6oo  times  greater 
the  fimultaneous  deflection  ot  the  moon.  In 
our  whole  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not 
\>ftnded  on  our  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
ut  //  is  the  fatnt.  This  will  be  found  a  re- 
nt tmmenfe  confeqnence  in  the  profecution 
philofophical  refearches  •  and  a  ftriCt  attention 
n  will  not  only  guard  us  againfl  a  thoufaitd 
ft^kci,  into  which  the  nnjonin^  pride  of  man 
KiMJ  continually  lead  us,  but  wnl  alto  enable  us 
^  to  detcdt  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders 
«Jc  in  confequetice  of  this  philofophical  vanity. 
Such  i»  the  account  which  is  given  by  our 
*^M  authors,  of  philosophy,  the  ftudy  of  the 
lb  of  God,  a*  related  by  caufation.  It  is  of 
1  extent,  reaching  from  an  atom  to  the  glorious 
Ihor  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contemplating  the 
lile  connected  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfuive  and 
niflcate  beings.  The  philofopher  makes  ufc  of 
defcriptipHH  and  arrangements  of  the  natural 
un^tn,  in  the  bcginnmg  of  his  career;  conftd- 
in  the  uniformity  of  mature,  and  cxpe<fl'ng 
t  fimilarity  in  the  quieiccnt  properties  of  things 
I  be  accompanied  by  foine  relVmhlances  in 
fc  more  important  properties  which  conftitute 
If  mutuai  depends; noes,  iinkipg  th^m  together 
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in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  events. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  with  precifion 
the  peculiar  province  of  phiiofophy,  both  by 
means  of  its  object  and  its  mode  ot  procedure. 
After  this,  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  point 
out  the  methods  for  profecuting  the  ftudy  with 
expedition  and  with  fuccefs. 

Sect.  IV.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Rules  of 
Philosophizing. 

The  rules  of  philofophizing,  which  Newtom 
premifes  to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions^ 
which  he  fo  fcrupuloufly  followed,  and  with  a 
fuccefs  which  gives  them  great  authority,  are  all 
in  (Irid  conformity  to  the  view  we  have  now  given 
of  the  fubje<it. 

**  The  chief  rule  is,  XhMjimilar  caufes  are  to  be 
afligned  Xoftmilar phenomena.  Thin  is  indeed  the 
fource  of  all  our  knowic<^ge  o^'  connected  nature  ; 
and  without  it  the  univerfe  would  only  prefentto 
us  an  incomprehriiiibie  chaos.  It  is  by  no  means, 
however,  neccilary  to  enjnin  this  as  a  maxim  for 
our  procedure:  it  i!<  an  inllir.<itive  propenfity  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  abfoiutely  necell'ary,  on 
the  contrary,  to  caution  uh  in  the  application  of 
this  propcfifity.  We  muft  he  extremely  confi- 
dent in  the  certainty  of  the  refcmbiance  before  we 
venture  to  make  any  inference.  We  are  prone  to 
rcafon  from  analogy:  tht^  very  empioym.eni  is 
ag'^eeable;  and  we  are  ever  difpolVd  to  embrace 
oppor  unities  of  engaging  in  it.  For  this  realon 
we  are  fatisticd  wiih  very  (light  refenlblanccti,  and 
eagerly  run  over  the  conlequences,  as  if  the  rifem- 
bianceS  were  complete ;  and  thus  our  icfearchci 
frequently  terminate  in  fallehood. 

**  This  prooenfity  to  analogical  rcafoning  is  aid- 
ed by  another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful, 
when  properly  directed  ;  we  mean  the  propenlity 
to  form  general  laws :  it  is  in  fadl  a  proi>enfity  to 
difcover  caufes^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ertab- 
liihing  of  general  laws.  It  appears  in  another 
form,  and  is  called  a  love  of  or  tafte  for  fimplici- 
ty  ;  and  this  is  encouraged  or  juftiticd  ^o  agreeab.e 
to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of  nature.  '*  ha- 
turafemper  fihijirmlis  et  confona^^  fays  Newto:  ; 
**  Frujlra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri  poteji  per  pau.  i^ta^'* 
fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  ti  ^  i^r.y 
of  nature,  arc  phrafes  in  every  body's  m  u:li; 
and  Newton  enjoins  us  to  adopt  no  more  c,.u'ci» 
than  art  fuHicient  to  explain  the  phtnomena.  /\ii 
this  is  very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  dt»'!ce  j 
but  it  is  too  frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  hunjan 
vanity  and  felf-love.  This  inordinate  admiration 
ol  the  economy  and  fimplicity  of  natuu  is  gene- 
rally conjointd  with  a  manilelt  love  of  Jyftem,  and 
with  the  aiflual  produftion  of  fome  new  fyltcm, 
where  from  one  geneial  principle  f 'me  exienfivc 
thtory  or  explanation  is  deduced  and  offered  to 
the  world.  The  author  fees  a  lort  of  refemblance 
between  a  certain  leries  of  pbtnomfna  and  the 
confequences  ot  fome  principle,  and  thinks  the 
principle  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then, 
on  the  authority  of  the  acknowledged  fimplicity 
of  nature,  he  rounsiy  excludes  ail  other  principles 
of  expianatton  ;  hecaufe,  lay^  he,  this  principle  is 
fufticit tu,  et  /  uflra  ft  t^er  piura,  &C.  Wc  could 
point  out  nan)  M.I\a:xtbo!  ti  •-  kind  in  the  wnt- 
ipgs  ot  perhaps  Uie  tir^  mathematician  and  the 

poorcft 
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poorcft  philofophtr  of  the  la  ft  century ;  where 
tixteivfivc  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  exJiibiteJ, 
v^hicb  a  few  years  rxammation  have  Itiown  to  be 
nothing  but  analogies,  indiftindly  obfcrved,  and, 
what  is  worfe  inaccurately  applied. 

**  To  regulate  thefe  haxardous  propenfit  C8,  (fay 
our  learned  authors,)  and  keep  philofophcrs  in  the 
right  path,  Newton  inculcates  another  rule,  or  ra- 
ther gives  a  modification  of  this  injundion  of  lim- 
plicily.  He  enjoins,  that  no  caufs  Jhall  he  admit' 
icd  but  fucb  as  are  truey  and  ftifficwnt  to  42ccount  for 
the  phenonuna.  The  meaning  of  this  rule  has  been 
miftakcn  by  many  philofophers,  who  imagine  that 
by  true  he  means  caufcs  which  really  exift  in  na- 
ture, and  arc  not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  met  with  fomc  who  would  boggle 
at  the  dodrines  of  Ariftotle  rrfpeding  the  planet- 
ary motions,  vi%,  that  they  are  carried  along  by 
condu<fting  intelligent  minds,  becaufe  we  know  of 
none  fucb  in  the  univerfc ;  and  who  would  ncvcr- 
thelefs  think  the  dodrine  of  the  Carteiian  vortices 
deferving  of  at  leail  an  examination,  becaufe  we 
lee  iiich  vortices  exift,  and  produce  cffcds  which 
have  foroe  refemblance  to  the  planetary  motions, 
and  have  juftly  rejected  them,  foUly  becaufe  this 
refemblance  has  been  very  imperfeft.  We  appre- 
hend Newton's  nteaning  is,  that  no  caufe  of  any 
€vent  (hall  be  admitted,  or  even  confidered,  which 
Ave  d9  not  kno^  to  be  adually  concurring  or  exert- 
ing fome  iiiBuence  in  that  very  event.  If  this  be 
his  meaning,  he  would  rejedt  the  Carteiian  vorti- 
ces, and  the  conducting  ipirits  of  Ariftotle  for  one 
anti  the  fame  reafon ;  not  becaufe  they  were  not 
adequate  to  the  ^cplanation,  nor  becaufe  fuch 
cafes  did  not  exift  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
imifee  tbem  any  how  conccroed  in  the  phenome- 
non under  con  (ide  rat  ion.  We  neither  fee  a  fpi- 
rit  nor  a  vortex,  and  therefore  need  not  trouble 
ourfelves  with  enquiring  what  elft'^s  they  would 
produce.  This  was  his  condud,  and  has  diftin- 
guiihed  him  from  all  philofophers  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  hav« 
been  rewar^Kd  by  fimilar  fuccefs.  This  has  pro- 
cured to  Newton  the  charadcr  of  the  modefi  phi- 
iofophtr;  and  modeft  his  procedure  may  be  cal- 
led, becau(t-the  contrary  procedure  of  others  did 
not  oripinatti  io  much  from  ignorance  as  from  va- 
nity. Newton's  condu^or  in  this  was  not  mo- 
dcfty,  Init  (agacity,  prudence^  caution,  and  in  a 
word,  ftmnd  judgment. 

•*  For  the  bonds  of  nature,  the  fappofed  philo- 
fophical  caufes  are  not  ohfen^ed\  they  are  inferred 
from  the  phenomena.  When  two  fubftanccs  are 
obferved,  and  only  when  they  arc  obferved,  to  be 
conneded  in  any  feries  of  events,  we  infer  that 
they  are  conneAed  by  a  natural  power :  but  when 
one  of  the  fubftances  is  not  feen,  but  fancied,  no 
law  of  human  thought  produces  any  inference 
whatever.  For  this  reafon,  Newton  ftopped  (hort 
at  the  laft  fact  which  he  could  difcover  in  the 
folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  deHeded  to  all 
other  bodies,  according  to  certain  regulations  of 
diftance  and  quantity  of  matter.  When  told  that 
he  bad  done  nothing  in  philofophy,  that  he  bad  dif* 
covered  no  cait/e,  and  that  to  merit  any  praife  he 
muft  Ihow  how  this  defied  ion  was  produced ; — 
he  faid,  that  he  kntw  no  more  than  he  had  told 
them ;  that  he  faw  nothing  caufing  this  deflexion ; 
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ami  was  contented  with  having  defcribed  it  ft 
exactly,  that  a  good  mathematician  could  iioi 
make  tables  of  the  planetary  motiuns  as  act:i)rat 
as  he  pleafed,  and  with  hoping  in  a  few  yars  u 
fiave  every  purpofe  of  nav)g<itton  and  of  phiKifc 
phical  curiofUy  completely  anfwered.  He  wa 
not  difappointed.  When  philofophers  were  coa 
triving  hypothetical  fluids,  and  vorticts  whic 
would  produce  thefe  deflexions,  be  coDteoti 
himfelf  with  ihowing  the  total  inconfiiidKy  i 
thefe  explanations  with  the  mecbanical  priiicipi 
acknowledged  by  their  authors  \  and  thxt  ^ 
canfes  were  neither  real,  nor  fufficient  forcxpii 
ing  the  phenomena.  A  caufe  i«>  fufficient  for 
plaining  a  phenontenon  only  when  its  legit 
consequences  arc  peiicdtly  agreeable  to  thcfe^ 
noniena. 

"  Newton's  difcoveries  remain  without 
nution  or  change:  no  philofophcr  has  yd  ad 
ced  a  ftep  further.  But  let  not  the  autbont)i 
even  the  fuccefs,  of  Newton  l>c  our  guide,  m 
than  they  arc  fupported  by  experiment.  If 
lofophy  be  only  the  interpretation  of  naturt'i 
guage,  the  inference  of  caufes  from  the  phesq 
na,  a  fancied  or  hypothetical  phenomeoM 
produce  nothing  but  a  fanciful  caufe,  aod 
make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  real  i 

Sect.  V.  Of  theT^hsc^fi  of  Hypothi 
Philosophy. 

"  All  hypotbefes  muft  be  baniljied  froni  p! 
phical  dtfcuilion  as  frivolous  and  ttfelefi*  a 
ftering  to  vanity  alone.  As  the  expIaiuUi 
any  appearance  is  nothing  but  the  potadsf 
the  general  fa<ft,  of  which  this  is  a  partJctdai 
ftance,  a  hypothefis  can  give  no  cxpUwt 
knowing  nothing  of  caufe  and  efied  but  the 
j  undion  of  two  events,  we  fee  nothing  of 
ti^n  where  one  of  the  events  is  hypothetical 
though  all  the  legitimate  confequences  of  i^ 
thetical  principle  (hould  be  perfeAly  fiml 
the  phenomenon,  it  is  extrcmdy  dangcrom 
fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.  It  isi 
cal  to  make  ufe  of  the  ccouoray  of  nature 
argument  for  the  truth  of  any  hypothefis: 
true,  it  is  a  phyfical  tiuth,  a  matter  of  fa^ 
true  only  to  tiie  extent  in  which  it  is  obfen 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  (ay  that  it  is  foooel 
farther,  ////.  //  be  objerved.  But  the  propofit 
that  nature  is  fo  economical  is  falfei  and  i 
aftonifhing  that  it  has  been  fo  lazily  aoquicfcrf 
by  the  readers  of  hypothefes:  for  it  is  not  the  i 
tbor^  who  are  deceived  by  it,  they  are  gen« 
led  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing  is  mOTC  oil 
vable  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  natuff*  1 
the  fame  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  di 
^nt  means  is  well  known  to  the  aftronomers,i 
muft  all  grant,  that  the  appearance  of  niutioo 
be  precifcly  the  fame,  whether  the  earth  i« 
round  the  fun  like  the  other  planets,  or  whcl 
the  fun  with  his  attendant  planets  moves  roi 
the  earth  ;  and  that  the  demonftration  of  the 
opinion  is  had  from  a  fa(St  totally  uncoood 
with  all  the  defleaions  or  even  with  their  ca^ 
for  it  may  be  aflerted,  that  Dr  Bradley's  diJ 
very  of  the.ABERRATiOK  of  the  fixed  ftars,ioc 
fcqucnce  of  the  progrcfTive  motion  of  ^*S^^ 
the  firft  thing  which  put  the  Copemicao  fyW 
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beyond  qucftion ;  and  even  this  is  ftill  capable  of 
bcin^  cxphiiicd  in  another  way.  The  Author  of 
Kature  fctms  to  delight  m  variety ;  and  there 
Cifinot  be  named  a  finglc  purpofe  in  which  the 
molt  inconceivable  fertility  in  refource  is  not  ob- 
fcfvcd.  It  is  the  moft  delightful  occupatio/i  of 
Ihf  inqmfhitc  miod  and  the  fcnfiWc  heart  to  con- 
Itffiplite  the  various  contrivances  of  nature  in  ac- 
fcotnpHfhiog  finular  ends. 

J  •A«aprmcipie  therefore  cm  which  to  found 

mxim  of  philofophical  procedurc>  this  is  not 

njtuHchujy  beoiufc  imprudent  and  apt  to 

id,  bat  a>  ^/t;  and  almod  Jure  to  miflead. 

liog  indeed  has  done  fo  much  harm  in  philo- 

as  the  iutrodudlion  of  hypothf/ej, 

i  Authors  have  commonly  been  (atisfied  with 

m  light  TtfcmblaBces,  and  readers  arc  eafily 

jnd  hj  the  appearances  of  rcafoning,  which 

rtftmblances  have  countenanced.    The  an- 

and  above  all  Aristotle,  were  much 

to  this  nwjde  of  explanation,  and  filled  phi- 

y  with  abfurdities.    The  flighted  refem- 

werc  with  them  fufficicnt  foundations  of 

L   It  has  been  by  very  flow  degrees  that 

bvc  learned  caution  in  this  rcfpcdt ;  and  wc 

>t  jet  CHred  of  the  difeafe  of  hypothetical 

Bitiiing.    Nay,  modem  philofophers  even 

tefttatcft  name  arc  by  no  means  exempted 

the  reproach    of    hypothetical    theories. 

writings  abound  in  ethers,  nervous  fluids, 

I  Cpirits,  -vortices,  vibrations,  and  other  in- 

^t».    Ali  thefe  attempts  may  be  ftiown 

tber  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falfe.    (See 

^'»$«53— 156.) 

may  here  be  aflced,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of 
"  peife^  agreement,  after  the  moft  exten- 
RDparifon,  a  hypothefis  fl)ould  be  admitted  ? 
muft  be  left  to  the  fecHngs  of  the  mind, 
the  belief  is  irrcfiftible,  we  can  reafon  no 
But  an  there  is  no  impoflrbility  of  as  per« 
agreement  with  fome  other  hypothefis,  it 
Itnt  that  it  docs  not  convey  an  irrefragable 
ctsr  hypothefts. 
word,  it  is  un;>qffihUy  that  hypothetical  ex- 
it can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge. 
,  hypotheiis  we  thruft  in  an  intermediate 
faween  the  phenomenon  and  fome  general 
tad  this  event  is  not  ieen  but  fitppqfed, 
hstf  according^  to  the  true  maxims  of  phi- 
pcai  inveftigation,  we  give  no  explanation  ; 
yt  aie  not  thereby  enabled  to  aflign  the  ^e- 
I  [0  which  this  particular  phenomenon  is  m- 
nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  addition 
Ml  of  general  laws ;  for  our  hypothefcs 
frieSed^  to  taUy  with  all  the  phenomena, 
hc&s  therefore  is  underftood  only  by  and 
licnomena  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  made  more 
than  the   phenomena  tbemfelves*    The 
pt&i  gives  no^  generalifation  of  fads.    Its 
tppHcation  is  founded  on  a  coincidence  of 
;  aikd  the  hypothetical  notion  is  thruft  in  be- 
I  fwo  fa^s,  which  we  really  obfcrve  to  be 
I  by  nature.     Let  w  then  throw  away  en- 
'Ibe  hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obferv- 
fc  m  our  lift  of  general  laws :  it  will  be  in 
»tnt  language  from  the  hypothetical  law,  but 
B  npTKh  the  fz&s  in  nature^ 
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"  It  is  in  experimentsJ yi^\\o{aphy  done,  that 
hypothefcs  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admiflion  ; 
and  here  they  are  not  atimitted  as  explanations^ 
but  as  coiijedtnres  ferving  to  dire<ft  our  Kne  of  ex- 
periments, Effetts  only  appear;  and  by  their 
appearance,  and  the  previous  information  of  ex- 
ptrience,  caufes  are  immediately  afcertalned  by 
the  perfedt  fimilarity  of  the  whole  train  of  c- 
vents  to  other  trains  formerly  obfcrved'r  Or  they 
arc  fuggcfted  by  more  imperfed  refembiances  of 
the  phenomena  ;  and  thefe  fuggeftions  are  made 
with  ftronger  or  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the 
refcmblance  is  more  or  lefs  perfcC^.  Thefe  fuggcf- 
tions  do  not  amount  to  a  confidential  inference^ 
but  only  raife  a  conjedurc.  Wilhing  to  verify  or 
overturn  this  conjedture,  wc  have  rccourfe  to  ex*- 
periment.  In  this  way  conjeftures  have  theh^  ufe, 
and  are  the  ordmary  means  by  which  experimental 
philofophy  is  improved.  But  eoHJeSural  fyftems 
are  worfe  than  nonfenfe,  filling  the  mind  with 
falfe  notions  of  nature,  and  generally  leading  \i% 
into  a  courfe  of  improper  condud,  when  they 
become  principles  of  a^ion»  This  is  acknowled* 
gcd  even  by  the  abettors  of  hypothetical  fyftems 
themfclves,  when  employed  in  overturning  thofe 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  eftablifliing  their  own  r 
witnefs  the  fucceflive  maintaincrs  of  the  many  hy- 
pothetical fyftems  in  medicine,  which  have  had 
their  fliort-lived  courfe  wkhin  thefe  two  I  ail  cen- 
turies. 

**  Let  every  pcrfon  therefore  who  calls  himfclf 
a  phtlofopher  refolutely  determine  to  rejcd  all 
temptations  to  this  kind  of  fyftem-making,  and 
let  him  never  consider  any  compofition  of  thi* 
kind  as  any  thing  better  than  the  amnfement  of 
an  idle  hour. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  proper  mode  of  prosecu- 
ting Philosophical  Investigations. 

"  After  thefe  obfervations  (our  learned  au- 
thors obfervc,)  it  cannot  require  much  difcuflSor* 
to  mark  the  mode  of  procedure  which  will  infurc 
progrefs  in  all  philofophical  inveftigations.  The 
fphcrc  of  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  very  limited  % 
we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  our 
intelle^uai  attainments  to  our  rational  powers, 
and  it  moft  be  deduftive.  In  the  fpontaneou"?  pin- 
nomcna  of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  fc:* 
dom  happensthattheenergy  of  that  natural  power^ 
which  i«  the  principle  of  explanation,  is  fo  imme- 
diately coiincAed  with  the  phenomenon  that  we 
fee  the  connexion  at  once.  Its  exertions  are  frt- 
quently  concealed,  and  in  all  cafes  modified,  by 
the  joint  exertions  of  other  natural  powers :  the 
particular  exertion  of  each  muft  be  confidcred  »• 
part,  and  their  mutual  connexion  traced  out.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  difcovtr  the  traiit 
of  intermediate  operations,  and  fee  in  what  man- 
ner and  degree  the  real  principle  of  explanatiort 
concurs  in  the  oftenfible  procefs  of  nature. 

"  In  ail  feich  cafes  it  is  evident,  that  our  invef- 
tigation  muft  proceed  by  fteps,  conduced  by  the 
fure  hand  of  logical  method.  To  take  an  inftance, 
let  us  liften  to  Galileo,  white  he  is  teaching  his 
friends  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump. 
He  (ays  that  it  is  owing  to  the  prellurc  of  the  air. 
This  i*  his  principle ;  and  he  annjuiucs  it  m  all 

lis 
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its  extent.  "  All  matter,  fays  he,  i^  heavy,  and  in 
particular  air  is  heavy.  He  then  points  out  the 
connexion  Df  this  general  principle  with  the  phe- 
nomenon. Air  bcinp  heavy, 
it  muft  be  fupported :  it  mult 
lie  and  prefs  on  what  fup- 
ports  it ;  it  muft  prefs  on  the 
furface  AB  of  the  water  in 
the  ctftcm  furrounding  the 
pipe  CD  of  the  pump;  and 
alfvi  in  the  water  C  within 
this  pipe.  He  then  takes  no- 
tice of  another  general  pnn- 
cipie  which  exerts  its  fu^or- 
dmate  influence  in  this  pro- 
cefs.  Water  is  a  fluid;  a 
fluid  is  a  body  whofe  parts 
yield  to  the  fmalleft  impref- 
fion;  anM,  by  yielding,  are 
eaHly  moved  among  them- 
felves:  and  no  httle  parcel 
of  the  fluid  can  remain  at  reft 
unlefs  it  be  equally  prefl'cd 
in  cTcry  diredion,  but  will 
recede  from  that  fide  where 
it  fuftains  the  greateft  pref- 
fure.  In  confcqu^  nee  of  this 
fluidity,  AfKywn  to  be  a  pro- 
perty of  water,  if  any  oart  o*" 
it  is  prefixed,  the  prcflure  is 
propagated  thro'  the  whole; 
and  if  not  refifted  on  every 
fide,  the  water  will  move  to 
that  fide  where  the  propaga- 
ted preflVe  is  not  refifttd. 
All  thefe  fubordmate  or  col- 
lateral propofitions  are  fup- 
poftd  to  be  previoufly  de- 
mon ftrated  or  allowed.  Wa- 
ter therefore  muft  yield  to 
the  preflTure  of  the  air  unlefs 
pre  fled  by  it  on  ev<  ry  fi  !e, 
and  muft  move  to  that  fide 
where  it  is  not  with-held  by 
fome  oppofite  preflure.  H'* 
then  proceeds  to  (how,  from  the  ftrudure  of  the 
pump,  that  there  la  no  oppofing  prcflure  on  the 
"water  in  the  infide  of  the  pump.  **  For  (fays  he) 
fuppofe  the  pifton  thruft  down  till  it  touches  the 
furtace  of  the  water  in  the  pipe ;  fuppofe  the  pif- 
ton now  drawn  up  by  a  power  fufficient  to  lift  it, 
and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it;  and  fuppofe  it 
drawn  up  a  foot  or  a  fathom— there  remains  no- 
thing now  to  prefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
In  fbort,  the  water  in  the  pump  is  in  the  (ame  fi- 
tuation  it  would  be  in,  were  there  no  air  at  all, 
but  water  poured  into  the  ciftem  to  a  height  AF, 
fuch,  that  the  column  of  water  FABG  prefles  on 
the  furface  AB,  as  much  as  the  air  does.  In  this 
cafe  the  water  at  C  is  prefled  upwards  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water, 
having  the  feAion  of  the  pipe  for  its  bafe  andCH 
for  its  height.  The  water  below  C  therefore  will 
be  prefled  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will  rife  to 
G,  fo  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external  water 
FG ;  that  is,  it  wili  rife  to  H.  This  is  a  necelTa- 
ry  confequcnce  of  the  weight  and  prcfl\ire  of  the 
jiflcumbcat  column  FABG«  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
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water  in  the  ciftem.  Confcqwences  pcrfeAi) 
miiar  muft  ncceflfariiy  follow  fiom  the  weight 
preflure  of  the  air ;  and  therefore  on  drawing 
the  pifton  from  the  furface  of  the  witer,  \ 
which  it  was  in  contact,  the  water  muft  loiki 
till  it  attain  that  height,  which  will  make  it6< 
weight  a  balance  for  the  circumambient  air. 
cordingly  the  Italian  plumbers  inform  me,  tL 
pump  will  not  raife  water  quite  50  paimr, 
from  their  information  I  conclude,  that  1  p 
of  water  of  50  palms  high  is  fomcwhat  be 
than  a  pillar  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  rtid 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere." 
'  •*  Thus  is  the  phenomenon  cxplaioed.  ! 
rife  of  the  water  in  the  pump  is  fhowrt  to  i 
particular  cafe  of  the  general  h&  in  hy«irol 
that  fluids  in  communicating  vcfllls  wil!  ft4 
heights  which  are  inverfely  a^  their  dcnfiti 
that  columns  of  equal  weights  arc  in  equilil 

**  This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  argl 
priori,  or  the  fyiithetic  method.  It  is  found 
juft  principles;  and  the  great  progrefs  mi 
the  mathematical  fcicnces,  by  this  mode  of « 
ing,  fliows  to  what  length  it  may  be  cania 
irrtfiftibic  evidence.  It  has  long  been  cod 
as  the  only  inlet  to  true  knowledge;  and 
was  allowed  to  be  known  with  ccrtai 
could  not  be  dcmonftrated  in  this  way 
Accordingly  logic,  or  the  art  of  rraf^ 
nothing  but  a  fet  of  rules  for  fucceiiuiui] 
tiug  this  argument. 

"  Under  the  diie«5lion  of  this  infallil 
philofophy  has  made  fure  progrefs  toi 
fedion,  and  the  progrefs  has  not  oely 
but  great.    The  explanation  of  an  ap|M 
nature  is  nothing  but  the  arrangement  clj 
that  general  clafs,  in  which  it  is  compn 
The  clafs  has  its  diftinguifliing  m.irk, 
it  is  found  in  the  phenomenon,  fixes  iiisj 
there  to  remain  for  ever  an  addition  to 
of  knowledge.    Nothing  can  be  loft 
way  but  by  forgetting  it ;  and  the  di 
philofophcrs  muft  be  ftablc  hkc  the  * 
ture. 

"  We  have  feen,  however,  that  the 
of  all  this  was  long  the  cafe ;  that . 
but  lately  emerged  from  total  d^rkneft 
ranee ;  that  what  paflTed  under  the  BatM 
fophy  was  nothing  but  fyftems  of 
were  termed  doSrinej^  delivered  with 
impofing  apparatus  of  logical  dcm< 
beiied  in  aimoft  every  mftance  by  expcnti 
affording  no  aflTiftancc  in  the  applicJtir 
powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  of  lift 

"  It  is  allowed  by  ali  that  this  hasbc<« 
in  thofe  branches  of  ftudy  at  leall,  which 
plate  the  philofophical  relations  of  the 
world,  in  aftronomy,  in  roechanicjl  phi 
in  chemiftry,  in  phyfiology,  in  medicinci 
culture,  li  is  alfo  acknowledged^  tl»* 
courfe  of  lefs  than  two  centuries  we  h* 
red  much  knowledge  on  tlicfc  fubjcds, 
more  conformable  to  the  natural coorfei 
that  the  dedu(ftion8  made  from  it  by  thefi 
of  the  fynthetic  method  are  more  com W 
fa<5l,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  dirtO* 
du(a  and  improve  our  powers.    Itisw 
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th^f  thefephilofophfcal  ly^em^  h.ive  inoreftnhili 

fTfhm  in  rincient  ttnics  ;  and  thoii<;h  i'ometimcg 

HI  p.iTT  fopprfedfd,  are  feklom  whoDy  cxplcxied. 

" Thi5 cannot  prrh;ips  be  affiriTicd  with  c/ju^l 

rrfidcncc  with  Rfptilt    to   thofe    fptcuhtir^ns 

y  'ch  hAve  our  hruU^S  or  menial  propen/thf:  f^T 

t^rrcbri'd.    We  have  profctdrrl  in  tlit*  ol  '  Arif- 

4<c;un  mrfhcJ  when  iiA'tftij^ating  the  nature  of 

ttwd.   There  has  bVrn  a  materia.!  defcft  in  our 

Wc  of  procedure,  in  the  empioymtnt  of  this 

ftlhod  of'rcafoninjr  as  an  inlet  to  trwth.     ThiU^ 

Ibfs  h.u'e  long  mif^akcn  the  road  of  difcovtiy^ 

JpUtc  fet  out  in  their  invtfligatiotis  from  the 

Phwhfrf  this  journey  {houid  hnve  tenmmnttd. 

PTIif  AaisTOTrt-iAw  logic,  the  fyHogiftic  art, 

part  fo  much  hoafted  of,  as  the  only  inlet  tn 

pe  knowJtdge,  the  oivJy  na^ans.of  difcovery,  wa« 

li«rcd  qjpofuion  to  the  procedure  of  ratufe, 

trbich  we  acxjuire  knowledj^e  and   difcover 

The  ancient  logic  fuppofcJ,  thnt  all  the 

pnnciplfs  Ar-t  already  kiiown,  and  that  no- 

if  IS  wanted  hut  the  appfioation  of  them  to 

•IjT  fi^rts.    But  were  this  tri!e,  the  applica- 

rf  tliem  ca\i   hardly  he  crdkd  a  dilcovery  : 

iyfaffe;  -nd  the  \.\t\  is»  that  the  i^rll  pfin- 

3^  peneraily  the  chief  ohjetC^s  of  our  re- 

^1  ^nd  that  they  have  come  into  v4ew  only 

'ir<v!  thtn  as  it  were  by  accident^  and  never 

fcc  labours  of  the  Jogiciart.   Sut  curiofity  was 

wed,  ;!nd  men  of  genius  were  fretted  as  weH 

^^Ofttd  with  the  difquifitions  of  the  ichools, 

one  moment  ta  it:d,  c2Cpe<5tations  by  the 

ktry  of  compofilion,  and  the  next  moment 
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'•"The  Nci'tijn^Or^nmim  of ' BAcdK%*(fey  oui* 
learned  authors,)  whjch  point*;  out  the  ttue  me- 
thod of  forming  a  b<KW  of  real  and  uftful  know- 
ledge, nrimcly,  the  ftu«'y  of  nature  tu  the  vray  of 
xlefcnption,  obfervatton,  '?tr(^  experiir.ent,  is  un- 
.<!oTi!)tedly  the  nobkft  piefent  (hat  ftience  ever  rc-» 
ceivcd.  ''It  nay  be  confidertd  as  the  gTimmar<# 
natureVlir  go.J>?t,  find  is  a  ctmnter  pr<rt  to  the 
k>gic  of  Ariftotle.  As  the  logic  of  Ari!h^!Te  ha^ 
Ks  ruK-s*  fo  ln<5*fhe  Baconian  or  induiflive;  and 
the  NoiHtmOr<^antfm^Scicnt'nzrum  contaiii-i  thtra 
all.  The  chict  rule,  and  n\d«rrd  the  rule  fronr\ 
whfch  all  rhe  reft  are  derived,  is,  that  *'  the  in- 
dudlron  of  particulars  muft  be  carried  as  fir  as 
the  gtnerai  anirmation  which  is  (iedured  fro6i 
th^nu"  If  this  be -not  attended  to,  the  mi'^d  of 
rn.'n,  wh'ch,  from  his  eaHiefl^  y-ars,  fhows  grcajj 
^agcrnef^  in  fearchirjg  for  firft  principles,  will  be 
apt  to  alcribc  to  the  operation  of  a  general  pnn- 
C!p!e  evmts  v/hich  ^e  merely  accidental.  Hence 
the  popular  belief  in  omens,  p^lmiftry,  and  all 
kinds  of  fuperflition.  '  ' 

♦*  This  rule  has  evidently  given  a  ftcw  turn  io 
tf»e  whole  track  of  pWldfophical  invcdigatioa. 
To  difcover  ^rft  principles,  we  muft-make  cxten- 
fivc  and  accurate  obfcrvaiiops  fo  as  to,  havf  ct- 
pious  indu(Jtions  of  fafts,  ti^at  we  m-^y  not  be  de- 
ceived a.}  to  the  txtcnt  oi  the  principle  inferred 
from  thern.  We  mnft  extend  our  acquaintance 
with'the  phenomena,  paying  a  minute  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  alj  around  u*? ;  and  we  muft 
i^ndy  nature,  not  fhut  up  in  our  clofet  drawing 
the  picture  from  onr  own  fancy,  but  in  the  world. 


iJ  them  by  their  inconliftency  with  expcri-  copying  our  lines  from  bcr  own  "features.  To  de-j 
They  faw  that  the  bcft  was  t-o  begin  anew,  lineate  hitman  mture,  wc  rnyfl  fee  Ijow  men  aA 
>tuw  away  the  firft  principles  altogether.  To  give  the  philofophy  of  thcmaterialworid,  w^ 
*^  exception,   and  endeavour -to  find  out     muft  notice  its  phenomena. '•  • 

"  This  method  of  ftndying  nature  ba^T  been  prq- 
fecuted  during  thef^  two  la(l  <:enti]rie8  with  great 
cagcrnefi  And  fuccci's.  Philofoph'rs  have  mad^ 
accurat-e  obfervations'  of  fadl'^,  and  copious  col- 
lections bf  them.  Mert^of  genius  have  d^fcpvcred 
many  g<^ntral  powers  both  of 'mind  and  body  t 
and  ref^^mblanccs  Rmcmg  thefe  have  luggeftrd 
powers  ft'll-  more  general.  By  thefe  efn^rts  innf- 
tigation  became  familiar;'hypothefes  werelhanilhi 
ed,  ;»ud  aothing  was  admitted  as  a  principle 
of,  this  maxim,  "  That  whatever  which  was  not  inferred  from  th-  moft  evident  ifii 
fpe^  to  every  individual  of  a  clafs     dudion.     Conclufnms  from  fuch  pn-mcipies  b^ 


***»  which  ihould  in  cva  y  cafe  be  agreca- 
»fa^. 

ftil?fophcrs  began  to  rcfled,  that  tinder  fhe 
tKTcd  tuition  of  nature  men  had  acquired  much 
Iknowlcdge.  The  cxercife  of  the  indudlivc 
pte,  by  which  nature  prompts  us  to  inter  ge- 
wsfrom  the  obfervation  of  particular  fatfts, 
fptcks  of  logic  new  in  the  fchools,  but  old 
an  nature.  It 'is  ajuft  and  rational  logic  ; 
wfotinded  on,  and  indeed  is  the  only  habi- 
^^ilation  of,  th" 
f*f  with  rel 


This  U     came  every  day  more  cotiformable  to  experitnccj 
the  Anf.     Miftakes  fometimes  happened  ;  btit  rect)urfe  Be* 
ing  had  to  more  accurate  obfervation  or  more  ccrl 


'•t',  is  tnic  of  the  whole  clafs." 
Jt^^irivrrfe  of  thv  maxim  on  whith 

pHn  logic  proceeded.  ^,  .    .„ .  ...^.v. 

,  This  new  logic,  therpforc,  or  the  logic  of  iv-     tain  indudion,  the  n:iftakes  were  correded.     Iq 
J»ox,  muft  not  be  cc?nfidercd  as  fubordinate     the  prefent  ftydy  of  nature,  our  ftepg  are  more 
oid,  or  founded  on  it.    See  Logic,  Part     flcyw,  hefitating  and  painful ;  our  conclufions  hx^ 

/?  ,      !•  ..,,-  «^«.  •;ti  «.:♦!.:..  »^u..r^  • ,.«       uMiTC  limited  and'modcft  ;  but  ourdifcov<?ric3  -ve 

more  Certain  and  progreffive,  and  the  refulta  ari 
more  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Thii 
pre-eminence  of  moden)  philofophy  over  the^jnl 
dent  is  fecn  in  crery  path  of  inquiry,  h  was  fir/l 
remarkable  in  the  ftudy  of  the  material  world  • 
and  there  it  ftill  continues  to-  be  nioft  'corlpcu- 
ous.  But  it  is  ao  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later  ^er« 
form'ancesofplnlofophersin  metaphyfics,  pn-u.,' 
»«;an4thatthi5knowlcdgeconriftedchitflyof  matotogy,  and  ethicH,  .where  the  ^node  o*^  invefli- 
Ffimeiits  and  obfcrvations,  the  only  contribu-  gation  by  analyfis  and  experiment  ha<  been  gre^iu 
«  which  their  authors  could  make  to  fcience,,  ly  adopljcdj  and  thi^  ha^  refttred  pbiloibpbcra  to 
f  -.XVIL  PiUTlI.  Hi  *^      ^  the 


M.  J.  It  was  not  till  within  thtfe  two  cen- 
\  that  the  incpeafing  demand  for  pradical 
*^S^»  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  inqui- 
^»cii  fic  how  ufelefs-and  infufiicient  was  the 
fcg  of  the  ichools  in  any  road  6f  inveftigation 
ft  was  conneAcd  with  life  and  buftnefs;  and 
f^r.  that  focietf  had  received  ufeful  informa- 
tfcirfly  from  ptrfons  actually  engaged  in  the 
*^ych  ftc  fpcculatifts  were  endeavouring  to  II- 
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the  w<>rt^,  to  fcdfty.  They  arc  i^o  longrr  to  he 
found  only  m  the  academies  of  tbc  fopbifts  and 
tht  cloilUrs  of  ^  cpnvcnty  bjut  in  tjic  difchar^  of 
public  and  priyatfe  doty. ' 

•*  A^ier  ikying  fo  much  oo  ihp  nJ»t}?re  of  the 
fmploymeht,  and  th<f  fnodc  of  procedure,  it  re. 
quires  no  dc<T>*  penctptton  to  pftpe Ive  the  yalue 
fl^f  the  philofophiijal  charafter.  jf  therr  is  f  pro- 
penfiiy  in  the  human  mind  which  diftinauifbet  U3 
pom  the  inferior  orders  of  ^ntieilt  ^efngs,  i  pro- 
bendty  which  alone  may  be  taken  for  tb^  djarac* 
tertdic  of  the  fpecieo,  and  of  which  no^rice  is  to 
pe  foond  in  any  othe^,  i(  is  dii?nteiV(icd  intclledua) 
cunoiityi  a  love  of  difcovcry  for  its  own  fake,  in- 
iiepcrdeht  of  kll  it4  advantages. 

*f  We  think  highly,  and  with  juftice,  of  0|ir  ra- 
tional pov^rs ;  but  we  may  f:arry  this  too  far« 
To  every  man  who  enjoys  the  cheating  thought 

gf  living  jinder  the  cart  of  j|  wife  Crej^tor,  this 
oaftcd  prerogative  wili  be  yieiyed  with  modefty 
fnd  di^idcnoe:  apd  fft;  Ijas  given  marks  of  the 
rank  in  which  He  efteems  th^  rational  powers  of 
l&an.  In  n^  <;Afe  of  cfljrntia)  iijnport^nce,  of  in- 
difpen fable  nrceflity,  t6  our  wcil-being  or  cur  cjcr 
jftence,  bas  }}e  left  man  to  the  care  of  his  rtAfin 
iione. 

"  Ctjd  Jjat  not  truftcd  eith^  the  prefervation  of 
^e  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  race,  to 
plan's  opinion  of  the  iipport^ncc  of  t\if  ta<k,  byt 
^as  committed  thepi  to  the  furer  guards  of  hunger 
tnd  of  fexual  deftre.    {n  like  manner.  He  has  not 

feft  the  improvement  df  his  nobjtft  work,  the  in- 
elledua)  powers  of  the  A)ul  of  man,  to  hi^'own 
iSifcoytrf  how  iinj^orlapt  it  is  tobiscofnfort,  that 
Kc  be  thpropghly  acquainted  with  the  objeds  a- 
found  hitn.  ^o :  ^  has  committed  this  to  the 
Aire  han^  of  curibfity :  and  tie  bas  made  this  fq 
l^ropg  in  ^  few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  |fe  has  ap. 
pointed  to  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  whole 
n>ecies,  a^s  to  abftra^  tbeip  from  all  ptl)cr  ppr- 
(uit9,  and  to  engagp  tbcin  in  intelledi;al  reicarch 
with  an  ardoui',  tvhich  no  attainment  can  ewer 
queocb,  but,  on  the  contr^,  inflames  it  the  more 
t>y  ev^rydra^pht  of  knowledge.'- 

The  wifdom  and  gotklnefi*  pf  thp  Creator  ap- 
pear e()q?11y  in  ^\s  benenctiice.  Human  life  is 
^  fc(  ne  filled  3vith  enjoyment ;  and  the  foul  of 
scan  ift  i^ored  |rith  propenAties  and  powers  which 
ftavf  plei^w^c^  in  '4/rtS  terms^  for  their  objr6. 
Jfot  toejcpatiate  on  the  great  variety  of  corportal 
pleafure«,  yyhii^S  the  prtfep^  ftate  of  human  exift- 
cnct  ajfords,  M^n  ha»  imprpyed'this  anxious  de- 
fine of  the  knowledge  of  the  objcAs  around  hTfW,  fq 
««  to'  dcfivc  from  tliem  npt  pnly  Ihe  meap9  of  fob- 
jlftence  ano  corn  fort  biit  tbc  mo^  elegant  an^ 
©Icafrng  of  aV  gratifications,'  the  ?ccuipuUtiop  of 
iKTyLLi^CTiJAL  KNOWLfiopi,  independent  of 
ill  confidinti6n  of  fts  advantages,'  It  is  therefore 
Hot  only  layrf^l  Buf  highly  comim^ndaJ)le,  in  fuclj 
^  poiIe(^  the  means'  ot .  intellectual  improve^ 
tnctn,  withoijt  rclfnquifhing  tl»e*indi(ipenfabie  foi 
(bill  duties,  to  p'tifl)  tpi^  advantage  as  far  as  it  will 
kp ;  and  jn  ^11  agf  s  9i^Q  coU0|rics»  it  has  biren 
eonfiderea  as  forming  t|ie  gfcatcfk  diftindtlon  bi- 
'  weep  ihfh  of  Vafy  fortune'  apd  the  imajority  of 
be  inferior  ranjis,  who  muft  propurc  their  own 
bppori,  while  (hey  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 

wimtimty,  ^y  tbcir  suDuai  Ubour.    Tbe  ple- 

*^  •  •  •      .••/••  *•  •  •*•■■  '•• >'••  *    - ••*  .  •♦ 
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beian  mu^  learn  to  *u;9rk^  the  grntkoMo  mui 
learn  to  think  \  and  nothing  can  be  a  furer  nad 
of  a  fron>e!ing  foul  than  for  a  maa  pf  fonunc  I 
have  an  uncultivated  mind. 

'*  Let  us  tlij:n  cheriih  to  the  utmpi^  this  diftir 
guiOiing  propenfity  of  tbe  human  toy} ;  but  ict  u 
do  eyei)  this  like  philolJDphers.  Let  us  cuhivat 
it  as  it  ib ;  as  the  handmaid  to  tbf  art$  aoddu'K 
of  life;  as  the  guide  to  fomeihing  yetmorccxcc 
lent.  A  chara^er  is  not  to  be  cftimatcd  fru 
^hat  the  perfon  knows,  biit  from  what  he  a 
.perform.  "jThe  accun)ulation  unntditduaikooi 
itdge  is  too  apt  to  create  an  Inordinatf  ap^ 
fpr  it ;  and  the  man  habituated  to  fp^uIitMl 
to  become  like  the  rr.ifer,  too  apt  to  placf  U 
pleafure  in  the  mere  fojf^j^on^  )»hich  he  uu^ 
look  for  onl^  or  chiedy  m  the  judieioui  vft  i\ 
(favourite  objf<t." 

To  conclude,  jn  the  wprds  of  our  learnfAi 
thors.  The  '*  fulid  adyantages,  which  pbiii^ 
is  able  to  bellow,  are  great.    To  eupmtrau  i 
defcrfbe  them  all  would  be  to  wntc  *  »o^ 
We  pay  take  notice  of  onj:,  which  is  an  obnfl 
confcqiien^re  of  that  0tnple  view  \yhicb  wc  hi 
given  of  the  pbje^  ;  and  this  is  a  modcil  opal 
oi  our  attainments.     Appearamei  aie  all  Ihi 
know  ^  caufis  are  for  ever  hid  from  oor  yicf| 
powers  of  our  natture  cannot  reach  them, 
therefore,  relinqut/b  all  purfpits  which 
p/(im(fte  prfttchUi  for  ohjeffj  of  examiaati^'^ 
US  attend  to  the  fubordination  of  things,  i^ 
15  our  great  bpfinefs  to  explore.    Among 
there  is  fuch  a  fubordination  a^  that  of 
ends,  and  of  inOruments  to  an  opcrati^ 
will  acknowledge  the  abfurdity  of  emtniniDg 
with  a  microfcope.    It  is  eqU"^l!y  abfuitl  ^ 
|o  examine  the  nature  pf  knowledge,  of 
mfinite  wifdofn,  by  our  intelledual  pow^n., 
have  a  wide  field  of  acceifible  know!  *^ 
th^  works  pf  Gfod  ^  and  one  of  the  grc; 
vantages,    and  of   the  pnoft   fublime  T 
which  Vc  can  derive  from  the  contcmpl 
the  view  which  a  jpdiciops  philof4>phicai 
ii^rill  p)oi)  infallibly  give  us  pif  a  world,  not 
jng  of  a  nuipber  of  detached  objc^s, 
only  by  the  fleetiiig  tie  of  cQcxIftence,  hut 
Vfrjit9  zfyftif^  of  beings,  allcopne^td  tofidl 
caufation»  with  innumerable  deerecs  of  ^'' 
nation  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co^perati 
the  produ^ion  of  one  great  andgloriquspoi.. 
I'he  heart  whip h  ha^  bpt  a-  fplrk  of  f^"^™^ 
muft  be*  warmed  by  fuch  a  prpfpe^»  ^^\ 
pleafed  to  find  itielf  an  ipiportant  partofth«| 
pendops  machine ;  and  cannot  but  ador^  the 
comprehenftblc  Artift  who  contriyed,  crel 
and  diredsihe  wliolel  * 

*•  I^h'ilo^ophical  pisQUisiTtoN  will  ti 
fhcfe  general  laws  of  the  univtrfe,  thaiwooi 
concatenation  and  adjustment  of  every  thiof 
material  and  intclledual,  as  the  nioft  ftrikiq 
0anc^  of  incomprehenfible  wi(do^ ;  whidi 
nneans  fo  few  and  fo  Hmple,  can  prepuce  d 
which  by  their' grandei^r  da^slc  our  iwjl'^ 
apd  by  their  multiplicity  el^lde  all  )fom^ 
enuipcratioi^.  Crf  aH  the  obftacles  whicfc- 
^eaknefs,  the  folly,  or  the  vanity  of  mca.  ■ 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there tf  * 
lo  faUl,  fo  lloftik  to  all  his  cndcafottrs,  ai  s  cl 
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and  comfuitiHfi  fylt^m  of  materialism,  which 

thf  rfafoningpridt  of  man  firft  tngendtrcd,  which 

BiH*  a  fi?urt  among  a  few  fpcculatiftsin  the  17th 

ffntury,  hut  was  I'jon  forgotten  by  the  philofo- 

phrrsrcaliy  Hufy  with  the  obfcrvation  of  natureand 

of  nature^  Goti*    It  ha«  of  late  reared  up  its  head, 

I  bciog  chenfhed  by  all  who  wilh  to  ^ct  rid  of  the 

I  fcngs  of  rcmorfe,  as  the  only  opinion  compatible 

with  the  peace  of  r+?f  licentious  and  the  fenfu» 

iL  In  rain  will  the  divuxr  attempt  to  lay  this 

fkiil  rith  the  metaphyseal  exorcifras  of  the 

■-jAonh;  it  if  phiiofophy  alone  that  can  deteift  th^ 

•  dbot   Phiiofophy  fingles  out  the  chara<aeri(llc 

,^oa)cna  which  di'linguiih  every  fubftance ;  a'»d 

•Jkilojbphy  never  will  hcfuate  to  conclude,  that 

ittereisone  fet  of  phtnomena  which  chara^erife 

piri,  and  another  which  char.iOerifc  ^efy,  and 

^ttit  thcfc  are  toto  cah  different.    Continually  ap- 

jwlJng  to  fa^,  to  the  phenomena,  for  our  knovv- 

rifc  of  every  caufe,  we  fhall  have  no  difficulty 

» lieciding  that  thought,  memory,  volition,  joy, 

ipe,  are  not  compatible  attributes  with  bulk, 

pight,  eUfticity,  fluidity.     Tuta  fub  aguU  Pal- 

)f  phiiofophy  will  maintain  the  dignity  of  hu- 

in  nature,  will  deteift  the  fdphifmH  of  the  mate- 

feiJls,  confute  their  arguments  and  reftore  to 

It  countenance  of  nature  that  ineffable  beauty  of 

lieb  tbolc  would  deprive  her,  who  would  take 

ttf  the «Uf HEME  Mind  which  (hincRfrom  with. 

^tfd  2{ivct  life  and  expreffion  to  every  feature;." 

PART.    IL 
'  Of  experimental  PHILOSOPHY. 

EXFEftlMENTAL    PHILOSOPHY    IS    that    wllich 

its  foundation  in  experience,  wherein  nothing 
wtiQUcd  as  a  truth  but  what  is  founded  upon  o 
fardtmonftration,  or  which  cannot  be  denied 


m 


phiofophifing  by  experiments.  Sut  ttiotigh  o« 
thers  might  lay  the  foundation,  Sir  Isaac  Neii/* 
TON  iRJuftly  allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind 
of  phiiofoj3hy  to  perfe^ion  ;  and  to  hinl  we  anf 
certainly  indebted  for  the  greatcft  part  of  it.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  neither  Lord  Verulam 
nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  opp04l unity  of  kno\  d 
ingmany  important  ta^s  relating  to  the  princi- 
ples of  riRE  and  gLECTRiciTV,  Which  havcfince 
be<;n  brought  to  light.  Hence  all  their  phiiofophy 
was  merely  mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vilw 
b!c  opci:ation8  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  groffcr 
fluidt*  upon  one  another.  In  fuch  cafes  therefore^ 
whtre  the  more  fubiilc  and  afiive  fluids  were  con- 
cerned, they  feil  into  raiAakes,  or  were  obliged  to 
deny  the  exiftence  of  the  principles  altogether, 
Or  make  ufe  of  terms  which  were  equally  unintcl- 
figble  and  incapable  of  conveying  any  inlormation 
with  thofe  of  their  predcceflfors.  A  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  errors  into  which  they  wtfe  thus 
betrayed,  we  have  in  the  doctrine  of  projedlile^ 
where  the  moft  enormous  devistioi>«  nom  truth 
were  fandified  by  the  greatefl  names  of  the  17th. 
century,  merely  by  reafonin)!  from  the  refiftance 
of  the  aW  to  bodies  moving  0jwly  and  viflbly,  to 
its  refiflance  to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved  with 
high  degrees  of  velocity.  (See  Projectiles.) 
In  other  cafe«  they  were  reduced  to  make  ufe  of 
words  to  exprefs  immechanical  powers,  as  attract 
tion,  repullion,  rcfradion,  &c.  which  have  (incc 
tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarraf*^  and  con« 
found  fcience  by  the  difputes  that  have  taken  place 
concerning  them.  The  foundations  of  the  pre*^ 
fcnt  fyftcm  of  experimental  phiiofophy  are  as  foI» 
low : 

1.  All  the  material  fubftanccs  of  vi^hich'the  uni- 
▼erfe  is  compofed  are  called  natural  bodUs,     What 

^      we  perceive  uniform  and  invariable  in  thefe  fub- 

It^t  violating  the  common  fenfe  and  percep-    ftances  we  call  their  prop^ties*    Some  of  thefe 


of  all   mankind.     It  proceed**  entirely  on 
Dents;  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
»m  and  properties  of  bodies,  with  their  effects 
\  each  other,   from  experiments  and  obferva- 

ifonner  times  philofophers,  when  rtrafoning 
at  natural  things,  inftend  of  following  this 
tthod,  affumed  fuch  principles  as  they  imagin- 
Ifufiicient  for  explaining  the  phenomena,  with- 
^coofitlering  whether  tnefc  principles  werejnft 
'»w.  Hence  for  a  geat  luimber  of  ages  no  pro- 
H^  was  made  in  Ccience ;  but  fyftem*  were  heaj>- 
rtupon  fyJtems  having  neither  confiftency  with 
•f  another  nor  with  thcmfelvcs.  No  proper  ex- 
[•"Mtions  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing  ;  for  all 
Wr  fyftems,  when  narrowly  ex-imincd,  were 
f^  to  conlift  merely  in  clwnges  of  words, 
••ch  were  often  very  abfurd  aod  barbarous. 
The  firft  who  deviated  from  this  method  of  phi- 
•fcphiting,  was  Friar  Bacon,  Mho  lived  in  the 
itli  century,  and  who  fpent  aooo  I.  (an  immcnfe 
^\r\  tho(e  days^  in  making  exiieriments.  The 
Imirablc  CtiCHTON,  who  flounlhcd  about  the 
w  15S0,  not  only  difputed  againft  the  philofo- 
^of  AaiSTOTLE,  which  had  fur  fo  long  bven 
'^ogoe,  but  wrote  a  book  again t  it.  Cotempo* 
"7  •'ith  this  celebrated  pcrfonage  was  Francis, 
ACON,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  ia  look- 


are  general  and  common  to  all  matter,  a?  exten- 
sion ;  others  are  proper  to  pirticular  fubftancesi 
for  indancc  FLViDiTV;  while  fome  appear  to  be 
compounded  of  the  general  and  |>articular  pro<* 
perties,  and  thus  l>elong  to  a  ftiiirmallernUmber^ 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  arc  derived  from 
the  general  property  of  extenfion  combined  with 
thofe  of  fluiduy,  eUdicity,  5cc. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  revie\^  of  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  we  natur;*l!y  begin  with  that  of 
EXTENSION.  This  manifert<<  itfclf  by  the  ihrct* 
dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs* 
Hence  proceeds  the  diviflbility  of  matter  J  which 
the  prefent  fyftem  fuppofcs  to  reach  eten  to  infi- 
nity:  but  though  thiti  proportion  be  fupportcd 
by  mathematical  derfiont^rations,  it  is  impoifible 
we  can  e-ither  have  any  diftin^  idea  of  it,  or  of 
the  oppofite  dodrine,  which  teaches  that  itiattei* 
is  compofed  of  exctflivciy  nlinute  particles  called 
atoms',  which  cannot  be  divided  intofmallcr  ones. 
The  fubtilty  indeed  to  which  folid  bodies  maybe 
reduced  by  mechanical  means  is  very  fup.i fin >r ; 
and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo  great,  that  we  m»\:ht  be 
tettlpted  to  fuppofc  th;it  a  fan  her  divltion  i«  impof- 
fible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpeculum,  the  inequa- 
lities of  its  furface  are  fo  effe^ually  worn  off,  that 
the  whole  becomes  in  a  certain  degree  iiivinhlet 


^ , (bowing  not  itfelf  by  the  light  which  fails  upon  it, 

1  u^  to  be  the  founder  of  thcgrcftm  mt>d|  of    liut  ^  iou^  dl  other  bodies ;  but  the*  fmallelt 
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tunitch  '.vljich  difturb*^  the  equality  of  the  furtace 
1$  at  uiKc  iliftitKftly  vil-bie. 

fil.  From  the  arran^'ement  of  thtTe  VFllimatc 
barticks  of  matter,  whatever  vvc  fuppprc  tlicm  to 
re,  ante  the  various  t"i;:urt!S  of  bodi^a :  and  hence 
J:j;urc'  is  a  property  of  all  bodies  no  Icfs  UTiiverl.d 
than  extcnlion,  unlefs  we  fptak  of  tl>e  ultinu^te 
partieks  of  matter,  which,  as  they  are  fuppofi  d 
to  be  dv.rLilate  of  parts,  muft  confequentiy  t  c  e- 
^nnfly  deflitute  o\'/ii-ure);i\K\  the  fame  conlcqiicncc 
\vill  foMow  \v}vcilicr.wc  AAopt  this  fupporiliun  or 
(lie  otlier.  The  figures  of  hodi.  s  .ire  I'o  extrvint- 
ly  various  and  diinmilar,  that  it  is  impo'.hblc  to 
find  any  two  pcrrVdly  aUke.  It  is  indctd  the  next 
thing  to  impcrlMhic  lo  t;:ul  two  in  which  the  dhii- 
ihilarity  may  not  be  peretived  by  the  r.akod  tye ; 
but  if  any  fach  Ihould  be  found,  the  miCrofeope 
\v'i\\  quickly  difeover  the  imbeelHty  of  our  fen^-s 
in  this  Kf^x-cL  Solidity  is  another  property  cilln- 
tial  to  al!  matter.  \ly  thij  we  mean  that  property 
•^•hich  one  quantity  of  neuter  has  of  cxeludinjj  all 
Other  from  the  fpaec  which  itfclf  txieupics  at  that 
-time.  Hence  arifcs  wtu^t  we  call  rk  si  stance, 
t\'hich  18  always  an  iadixiatioa  of  folidity  ;  ;ind  no 
lefs  fo  in  thcfe  bodies  which  we  qaW  Jluid  than  'xr\ 
thofe  which  arc  the  m^ft  folid.  This  may  at  Hrft 
feem  to  be  a  contradivfliouj  but  flnids  yield  only 
ti'hen  they  cm  get  away  from  the  preJlure ;  in  all 
cither  cafes  they  rehft  a>  violently  as  the  moft  fvv 
Ed  bodier..  Thus  water  corifincd  in  a  tube  will  as 
^tfedluaMy  relift  the  impieflion  of  a  piOon  thrufl 
down  upon  it  as  thouvrh  it  were  the  moft  fo»id  fub- 
flance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  for  a  certain  time  ; 
6ut  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments,  is 
entirely  ov/ing  to  a  more  fubiile  fin  id,  viz.  that  of 
dementary  ftre  being  preffed  out  from  among  its 
panicles.  As  lon^j  as  tl^is  fluid  can  be  forced  out, 
either  from  among  tl)e  particles  e>f  air,  waterj  or 
any  other  more  grefs  fluid  fubRance,  the  laiter 
ts'ill  l>e  found  comprefTible,  as  a  heap  of  wet  fand 
■»vould  be  by  fquec/.ing  the  water  out  from  it : 
but  when  we  come  to  the  moft  fublile  of  all  ele- 
mcntp,  ftich  as  wc  fuppofe  that  of  iirc  to  be,  there 
caniiet  be  any  pofhliJity  of  comprefTmg  h,  even 
thou;:^!  we  had  a  velfel  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  it 
from  efcr^ping  ihrou^^'h  its  fu^es ;  becaufe  its  parts 
are  already  ns  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

IV.  The  diftance  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from 
each  other  is  culled  tlieir  porosity,  and  was  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum  intcr- 
fperfed  betv;een  thern  ;  but  now  it  is  generally  a!- 
lovvcd  that  the  pores  of  folid  bodies  a •  well  as  ef 
fluids' are  filled  with  an  extremely  fubtile  mattef 
■which  pervades  all  nature.  The  porofity  of  bo-. 
di«is  with  regard  to  one  another  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Wood,  or  a  fponge,  is  porous  with  re- 
gard to  water;  but  wat^^r  itJclf  is  porous  with  re- 
gard to  air,  which  it  abf(?rbs  In  confiderable  quan- 
fity.  Both  air  and  water  are  porous  with  regard 
to  the  elennent  of  fire,  which  produces  very  con- 
lideVable  changes  upon  tliein,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  it  they  contain,  or  the  manner  it  a<^3 
in  their  pores.  This  element  itfcif,  however,  is 
not  porous  with  regard  to  any  other  fubftance. 
Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  muft  be  abfo- 
lute  vacuities  deflitute  of  any  mat'.er  whatever. 
Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  liippofed  to  be 
abfjlutcly  ncccITary  to  motion:, for  though  vv« 
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may  fay,  niatli-r  being  eVMC^le  a'niolt  iid  it\f.m' 
tU'/i,  that  a  Uc!)   or  Jubilr-r.ee  more  fjad,  fjuj 
move  in  another  fubrrnnce  that  is  ir.cre  rebtilc, 
and  tha*  will  give  v. ay  to  its  iLutior.,  ^^CIn\Jt  u- 
verthelefi  have  receuile  to  a  lafl  r».f'>it,  ai.i!  ae 
mil  of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  >Ahieh  wii!  giverrtn 
fuf!kiont  to  Uic  leaft  l^Ipufc]e,  that  its  pn  / 
may  take  the  place  cf  i:f  part  B  ;*iihout  Ux  \<"A 
ref:lUnce:  tetider,  it  is  not  to  be  imagir.cd,  l^js 
nature,  in  f^Ct,  adu.iis  cf  that  inhoite  Cliv;£bi'r: 
which  our  inMt i italic r*  can  coiiceivc,  and  tJ-^t  v 
verv  thing,  which  h  pollihle  in  idea,  n  at  allttiu 
pra'aicable.     All  that  cxfj/j  is  poflible,  Ik.t  a:itlj 
is  pujfiilt^  does  r^t  hewtxer  exift.     Ey  ULKbiTy,j 
ui.dnftui'd  the  proportion  between  tic  eiUi 
and  Iblidity  of  a  body  :  one  body  therefore  i; 
denfe  t}iau  an«>lher,  when,  under  the  f^jnc  d< 
of  extenfion,  it  contains  more  folid  matter; 
thic  qcvdity  arifes  from  condcrfationarilctrsp 
lien.     Elasticity  is  nothing  mere  thanthii 
fort  by  w'.iich  certain  bcdies,  when  corriprci 
endeavour  to  rtflcre  theinfelves  to  their  forsi 
ftate  ;  and  this  properly  iuppofes  ihim  rcr.p«( 
fiLle.     As  all  tlufc  natund  \  rupertits  of  bc^es 
of  great  utiihy  in  explaining  the  p:n:cipk8i't" 
fics,  and  in  applying  them  to  all  the  artijCJ^i 
mental  philofuphy  proves  their  rcilit^bja 
land  cxiunples.  ■ 

V.  We  difcover  ftill  other  propeilies  In  Wl 
fucli  as  MODiLiTY,  which  Mt  mufi  not  I't'fc 
found  with  MOTION.     This  mobility  ?mrfH 
certain  difpofitions  which  arc  not  in  an  equal 
•grce  in  all  bcH'ies  :  wl  Ltice  it  comes  that  fcriie 
mere  eafily  movectthan  othei*s :  and  thispfooc 
from  the  relif^ancc  to  mcti-.n  which  is  ptra" 
in  all  bodies  h:;ving  regard  merely  to  thcarJ! 
and  this  refinance  is  called  vis  iKERXiiF.,  or 
Jorci,    A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  .nriOtioK,  vitai 
a(51ually  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituation  with 
to  the  obje(5ts  that  furround  it,  either  Rear! 
moJely,*  it  is  faid  to  be  in  motion.    Th<3t 
three  principal  matters  to  be  confidcredina 
ing    body;   its  d^retJtion,    its   veloerty,  awi 
quantity  of  its  motion  :  and  here  ph';r:rftxpl 
the  force  of  movii'g  pi><\er  ;  it  iikewife iljSisgt* 
es  between  fmiple  and. compound  irutif-n.   Si^ 
motion  is  that  which  arifes  from  only  erne  forc(^ 
which  tends  to  only  one  point.     It  ddcrlksB 
Laws,  and  explains  the  refiHance,  of  medium!; a 
.refiftance  of  fridion  ;'tlic  ditiiculties  of  a  pellet 
al  motion;  the  alterfition  of  direction  occalioa 
"by  the  oppofition  cf  a  fluid  matter;  rtfitutiij 
reverberated  motion;  the  communication  of 
tion  by  the  fawc!:  oi"  bodies,  &c.     ^'^f^'-im 
tion  is  that  of  a  body  impelled  to  move  by  ift 
caufes  or  powers  which  aft  according  to  thitf 
ferent  dirt^ionj.      Phylics  here  Hkt\\iie  inw 
gates  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and  is  partleularij 
plied  to  the  cxphaining,  under  this  head,  wi^ 
called  the  central  fireesy  which  produce  a  ir.< 
that  is  either  ciA:ular  or  in  a  ciuveline,  ar.il  vJ 
Inceh'antly  urgo  the  moving  body  either  W 
pvoach  or  recede  from  the  cenue.    Todiftin;! 
thefe  from  eaclj  other,  tlic  former  '^^,'^^^f, 
cent ripct a!  forcer  :i\\Ci  the  latter  the  ccninfs'*^/^ 
VI.  The  powers  of  attractios  and  Rt^j 
«icij  ft  em  to  ba  coaimoa  to  all  matter?  a^^  ^ 
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component  parts  of  all  fubil^inces^  are  kept  in 
jcn-  piices  by  the  due  balance  of  thclc  oppofitc 
j^jwo-s.  If,  by  any  mcaas,  tbe  particles  ok*  any 
;t:bna  be  removed  beyond  their  Iphere  of  mu- 
ual  attrition,  they  repel  one  another,  as  thofe  of 
piiirwuca  It  bccomtii  fteain.  Of  the  different 
wisv)f  att/a<flion,  that  of  cravitatiom  fceras 
B  aiciid  to  the  griatLit  polhbk  dfl^.ir.ce ;  but 
Jo:  'itiwh  tceps  together  the  parts  of  the  fame 
jiibiiflce,  Ihciice  called  the  attraSion  of  cokjiijn^ 
vJlSciliffl'rent  kinds  of  chciuiciil  att»a<SLions,  cvX- 
kdtf^erifiy  ouly  ad  at  a  (uvUl  diflance.  Of  the 
CBtc<  of  tikfc  attradions  we  arc  cntiieJy  i^no- 
pBL  See  Attraction. 

m.  By  CRAviTT,  or  ponderosity,  is  to  be 
aicfitocd  that  force  v;hich  occafions  bodies  to 
0^  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  when  no- 
bf'  oppufes  their  coorle,  or  when  the  obftacles 
(t  ni/.  lufficient  to  (top  them.    Speculative  phi- 
Iffp^^  invcdigatcs  its  caufc,  and  perhaps  in  vain, 
bcrimcntai  phflofjphy  contents  itltlf  with  dc- 
ning  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
||nviiy,  which  are  thoroughly  cftabliihcd  by  a 
KCmd  reiterated  experiments.    In  order  pro- 
pto  und<;rftand  this  fubjt<ft,  we  muft  lake  care 
ito  confound  the  tetm  gratify  with  that  of 
Wffit*   By  the  former,  we  underlUnd  that  force 
hdt  urges  bodies  to  df  fccnd  through  a  certain 
iein  a  ^ivca  time.  .  By  the  latter,  is  meant  the 
Wy  cf  a  heavy  bo^ty  that  is  contained  under 
m.  bulk.    The  phenomena  are  explained  by 
Jipcriments  themselves,  and  by  inferences  de- 
al or  )m  them. 

to.  Hydrostatics  is  a  fcience  of  which  the 
jSiithe  pravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in 
ifcibr.  The'  the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is  the 
f  mill  that  of  others,  and  is  fubje^  to  the  f:\me 
\  yet  their  rtate  of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  parti- 
rphc»jomena,  which  it  is  of  conftqueiice  to 
I.  But  as  hydroftatics  cannot  be  fuccefbruUy 
Id  on  without  the  afliilance  of  calculation,  it 
K'en  ranked  amoug  the  mathematical  fcieoces. 
Hydrostatics. 

tWc  fiy  the  fame  with  regard  to  Mechi- 
\\  which  id  the  art  of  employing,  by  the 
■f  cuchines,  the  motion  of  bodies,  in  con- 
fc«y  to  its  properties  and  laws,  as  well  with 
^  to  fohds  as  flui Jr,  cither  more  commodi- 
y  or  more  advautageoufly. 
^3L  After  it  has  made  the  mod  accurate  experi* 
brts,  and  the  moil  judicious  obfervations,  on 
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X.  Of  itfelf,  indcrpcndent  of  its  bulk,  ami  the  ii^ 
gure  of  its  whole  body :  it  examines  its  efientia) 
propoo*^;  as  its  gravity,  denftty,  fpring,  &c. 
The  air-pump  is  here  of  indifpcniable  irte;  and 
by  this  machme  phyfics  examines  in  what  manner 
fpice,  or  a  vacuum^  is  made.  It  iikewifi:  ihfitvs 
the  necelllly  of  air  to  the  prefervation  of  animal 
life  ;  the  effe^  it  ha*  on  found*  fire,  and  gun- 
powder, in  itacuo  /  and  a  hundred  other  experi- 
mentb  of  various  degrees  of  ciwciofity.  ».  It  coiu 
fldcrs  the  air  as  tbe  terreArial  atmofpherer  fome- 
times  as  a  fluid  at  red,  and  fometimes  at  in  mo- 
tion. And  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  v»- 
riation  of  the  merenry  in  the  baromcter^and  why 
it  links  in  proportion  as  the  height  of  the  atmoT- 
phere  di minilhcs;  as  al fo  for  the  figure,  the  ex- 
tent, and  weight  of  the  atmofphere  ;  it  ihows  the 
method  of  determining  the  height  of  momitains,. 
the  nature  of  found  in  general,  of  its  propagation » 
afid  of  fonoiuus  bodies.  The  late  difcoveries  of 
Dr  Pricftley  and  others  have  added  a  new  and  icty 
conlidcrabie  branch  to  expecimental  pbiiofophy 
in  this  rcfpe<ft.    See  Aerology. 

XL  It  is  here  alio,  that  experimental  pbiloft>* 
pUy  conliders  the  nature  of  the  wind  ;  which  is 
i)othk)g  more  than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the 
atmoiphere 'that  moves  like  a  cumrnt,  with  % 
certain  velocity  and  determinate  direction.  This^ 
fluid,  with  regard  to  its  direiftion,  takes  differeat 
names  according  to  the  different  points  of  the  ho- 
rizciii  from  whence  it  comes,  at>  eafl,  wed,  north, 
and  fouth.  Winds  are  likewife  diflingiiiihed  in* 
to  three  forts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  general  or 
cwjianty  as  the  trade  winds  which  continually 
blow  between  the  tropics  :  another  is  the  pfrioJi^ 
cah  which  always  begin  and  end  within  a  certatft 
time  of  the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as 
.the  monfiKjns,  the  latid  bree2.cs,  and  fea  breezes, 
which  arifc  conftantly  in  the  morning  and  cvea- 
ing ;  and  laftiy,  fuch  as  arc  'variable^  as  well  with 
regard  to  their  d'uredtioii  ai  their  velocity  and  do- 
ration,  M.  Mariotte  computes  the  velocity  of 
the  moft  impetuous  wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  .^» 
feet  in  a  feconii,  and  Mr  Drriiam  makes  it  66  ffet 
in  the  fame  time.  The  firil,  doubtlefs,  nieanl  the 
wind  oi  the  grcateft  velocity  that  had  then  come 
to  his  knowledge.  The  invention  of  aeroilatic 
machines  has  tended  more  to  Avow  the  real  velo- 
city ot  tl'.e  wind  than  any  other  invention  yet 
mnde  public :  but  all  of  them  move  flower  than 
the  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the 


I tliclc  different  fubjectts,  aud  the  properties  of     wind  remains  yet  undetermined. 
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to  the  examination  of  the  air,  the  water, 

ttiewmd,  colours,  &c.    The  air  is  a  fluid 

»bich  we  are  iurrounded  from  the  indantof 

^rth|  and  without  which  w«  cannot  exift. 

Ijy  the  properties  and  the  influences  of  the 

)  liiit  nature  gives  increafe  ai»<l  pcrfc<fkion  to 

that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  convenien- 

>;  tl  is  the  (pirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice, 

tch  utif,  are  nothing  more  than  perculTwna 

Hic  iir  '^this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  complcte- 

iifTounded  by  air ;  and  this  kind  of  coverture, 

wch  U  comtaonly  called  the  ATM0st»HERR,  has 

ch  reourkablc  funi^tions,  that  it  evidently  ap- 

^1  to  concur  to  the  mecUanifm  of  nature.    Ex- 


XII.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other 
bodi«s,  depends  on.  its  velocity  and  fnafi  ;  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  in  motion :  fo  the 
fame  wind  has  more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obflr^k 
that  oppoi^  it,  in  proportion  as  that  obdack 
prefents  a  greater  or  a  lefs  furfacc :  for  which 
rcafon  it  1*1,  that  they  fpread  the  tails  of  a  vel&l 
more  or  le£i,  and  piace  the  winds  of  a  wind-miil 
in  different  dirc<ftions.  The  machines  by  which 
the  winds  are  meafured,.  are  caUed  ankmows- 
Ttfts.  They  Ibow  the  direAion,  the  velocity* 
and  the  duration  of  winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations 
of  the  wind  that^the  air  is  purified  ;  that  the  feeds 


of  trees  and  herbs  Skm  conveyed  through  the  fo- 

reCts  and  fields ;   that  flnps  arc  driven  from  one 

=iuac&tal  phyiic6|  th^orej.  ofp^^cij^  tlM.air>   pole  to  tJgic  othior^  that.oitf  xxuib  turo  upon  tiuir 

axes> 
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.  axest  Sec. ;  and  irt,  by  imitating  nature^  fome « 
times  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  we 
refreih  our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our 
com,  &c. 

XIII.  Water  is  an  univerfal  agent,  which  na- 
ture employs  in  all  her  produdions.  It  may  be 
confidered  as  in  three  ftates,  i.  As  a  liquid ;  i. 
As  a  vapour ;  3.  As  ice.  •  Thefe  three  different 
ftates  do  not  in  any  manner  change  its  eflcncc, 
but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer  different  tnds.  The 
natural  ftate  of  water  would  be  that  of  a  foiid 
body,  as  fat,  wax,  and  all  thofe  other  bodies 
ivhich  are  only  fluid  when  he  ited  to  a  certain 
degree :  for  water  would  be  conftantly  ice,  if  the 
particles  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the 
temperate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by 
producing  a  reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts ; 
and,  in  a  country  where  the  cold  is  continually 
ftrong  enough  to  maintain  the  congelation,  the 
aififtance  of  art  is  necelTary  to  make  it  fluid  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  &c.  Water,  when 
not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  inQpid,  tranfparent, 
without  colour,  and  without  fmell,  and  that  eafi- 
ly  adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  that  pe- 
netrates many,  and  extinguiihes  Arc.  Experi- 
mental philofophy  tnveftigates  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains ;  the  caufe  of  the  feltnefs  of  the  fea ;  the 
neans  of  purifying  water;  what  is  its  weight, 
and  what  are  its  effects  when  heated,  &c.  It 
likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  (late  of  va- 
pour ;  and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  in 
▼apour,  occupies  a  fpace  vaftly  greater  than  it 
did  before.  It  explains  the  ^olipile  and  its 
cffe^s ;  fire  engines ;  and  the  force  of  vapours 
that  give  motion  to  immenfe  machines  in  mines 
and  elfewbere,  &c.  and  laftly,  it  confiders  water 
in  the  ftate  of  ice.  Ice  confequcntly  h  more 
cold  than  water ;  and  its  coidntU  increases  if  it 
continue  to  lofe  that  matter,  already  too  rare,  or 
too  little  a<5kive,  to  render  h  fluid.  Experimen- 
tal pfay&ct  endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  caufes 
of  the  congelation  of  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter 
than  water;  from  whence  it  derives. that  expan- 
flvc  force  by  which  it  breaks  the  containing  vef- 
fcl ;  the  dif&rence  there  is  between  the  congela- 
tion of  rivers  and  that  of  (landing  waters  ;  why 
ke  becomes  more  cold  by  the  mixture  of  falts  j 
and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 

XIV.  The  nature  of  fire  ift  yet  very  much  un- 
known to  the  moft  learned  philofophers.  As  ob- 
jects when  at  a  great  diftance  are  not  perceptible 
to  pur  fenfes,  fo  when  we  examine  them  too  near- 
ly, we  difcem  them  but  confufedly.  It  is  (till 
difputed  whether  fire  be  a  homogene,  unalterable 
matter,  defigned,  by  its  prefence,  or  by  its  ad^ion, 
to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  diflblution, 
in  bodies  ;  or  if  its  effence  contifts  in  motion  on- 
ly, or  in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which 
we  call  infiammabUt  and  which  enter  as  princi- 
ples, in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  mixed  bodies.  The  mo(t  learned  inquirers 
into  nature  incline  to  the  former  opinion  ;  and  to 
have  recourCe  to  a  matter  which  they  regard  as 
the  principle  of  fire.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is 
in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  created 
fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  nothing  more 
is  neceflary  than  to  put  it  in  aAion.  The  num- 
berkfs  <^xperuncats  which  archly  made^io  eicc« 
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tricity  feem  to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  pn 
that  this  matter,  this  fluid,  this  eWmenury  i 
is  difiufed  through  ail  nature,  and  in  all  bodJ 
even  ice  ttfelf.  We  cannot  fay  to  what  mip 
tant  knowledge  this  great  difcovcry  of  cUdm 
may  lead  if  we  continue  our  inquiries  cooccrs 
it.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  may  bclk 
without  any  inconvenience  or  abfurdity,  that 
and*  light,  confidered  in  their  fir(t  pnnnple, 
one  and  the  fame  'fubftance  differently  modii 
See  Electricity,  Index, 

XV.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  ap«ii 
tal  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  thel 
ingenious  and  moft  ufeful  refearcbcK  conca 
the  nature  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  if 
by  which  its  power  may  be  excited  or  af| 
ed  ;  concerning  the  phofpborus  and  its  inb 
tion  ;  fire  excited  by  the  rcfledion  of  U 
rays  from  a  mirror ;  and  on  the  effeds  of  I 
general ;  concerning  lightning  and  its  tfefii 
fufion  of  metals  ;  gunpowder  and  iti  cxpM 
flame  and  the  aliments  of  fire ;  and  an  iofis 
like  objcAs  which  it  explains, or  coDcemingi 
it  makes  new  difcoveries,  by  the  aid  of  c 
ments. 

XVI.  By  the  word  light,  we  widcHh 
agent  by  which  nature  affedts  (he  eye  si 
lively  and  almoft  conftantly  pleafingfti 
which  we  call^tow^,  and  by  which  te^ 
the  fixe,  figure,  colour,  and  fituatioo  of  1 
when  at  a  convenient  diftance.  All  pfciic 
agree,  that  the  light,  which  is  difflfali 
piace,  is  a  real  body.  But  what  thit  bodjrl 
by  what  means  it  enters  that  piactwhm it 
ceived,  is  a  qutftion  about  which  philofojAi 
divided. 

XVII.  Experimental  philofophy  ii  t^ 
difcovering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  fl< 
ments,  what  is  the  nature  of  light,  in  wh 
ner  it  is  propagated,  what  arc  its  felocitfl 
grclTive  motioB.    It  aifo  inveftigates  audi 
the  principles  of  oftics  properly  focafid 
(hows  the  dire^ions  which  light  obfcrf^ 
motions.  From  thence  it  procttds  to  ibf  c 
of  the  principles  of  catpptncs,  and  defcnb 
laws  and  efrefts  of  rt- flexed  light.    It  not 
of  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explaiwlfc 
of  refraaeiJ  light ;  and  ia(»ly,  it  leacbcs,fro 
principles  of  natural  and  artificial  riCon,lfc*l 
flru^ion  of  optical  mftrumcnts,  as  lenfcs* «« 
mirrors*  priltns,  telcfcopes,  &c.  5:c.  and  tbej 
to  which  they  are  applied.  j 

XVIII.  By  refolvtng  or  feparating  the  n 
light,  philofophy  lias  obtained  true  and  drt 
covenes  of  the  nature  of  colours.  We  a 
turally  led  to  imagine  that  colours,  and  tfio 
ferent  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the  bod^ 
prefent  thtm  to  our  fight ;  that  white  is  i» 
in  I'now,  green  in  leaves  and  grafs  ^  ^ 
ftuff  dyed  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  tar 
being  true.  If  an  objcd,  which  prefcots  ai 
lour  to  our  fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  pA 
no  colour  whatfoevcr.  In  the  night  aU  »l 
Colours  therefore  depend  on  light;  tor  «» 
that  we  could  (wm  no  idea  o^  ^^^'.rjl. 
depend  aifo  on  bodies ;  for  of  fevcral  objewj 
rented  to  the  fame  light,  fome  apjW  w'"^ 
ihcM  red,  blue^  -^w:.  •  But  tU  thcfc  ^^^ 
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piratr  from  onr  own  bgdies  we  fhould  never 
quire  any  ideas  of  them,  if  the  light,  tranfmit- 
jorrtflcdrd  by  theft  ohjed?,  did  not  make 
on  Arnfibic  to  us,  by  ftrikinp  upon  the  organs 
mn  fight,  and  if  thefc  imprcflions  did  not  re- 
w  in  111  thofe  ideas  which  we  have  been  ufcd 
[txprcCi  by  certain  terras.  For  thefc  reafons 
Hofophy  confidf  rs  colours  from  three  points  of 
pr.  I.  A»  in  the  light ;  a.  In  bodies,  as  being 
lufd;  and,  3.  From  the  rciatton  they  have 
tiAial  faculties,  which  they  particularly  af* 
ud  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  diitinguilh 

iBnocceiTary  in  this  place  to  fay  more  either 
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on  colour  in  particular,  or  experimental  philofo^ 
phy  in  general.  The  different  fubje^s  of  this 
coUcAive  article  are  particularly  treated  under 
their  proper  names,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet : 
the  reader  will  therefore  turn,  as  he  has  occafion, 
to  Acoustics,  Catoptrics,  Chromatics, 
Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mfcmanics, Op- 
tics,   PNEUMATlC|i    £l£CTRICITV,     MaONE- 

TisM,  ^c,  ^c.  iffc.  Alfo  Ajrology,  Aero« 
STATION,  Atmosphere,  Burning^Glass, 
Cold,  Colour,  Congelation,  Evapora* 
TiON,  Fire,  Flame,  Fluidity,  Heat,  Igni- 
tion, Light,  Sound,  Steami  Water,  Wind^ 


PHI 

BLOSOPHY  has  been  diftinfruiOied  by  dif- 
t epithets;  partly  from  its  fubjc^8,and part- 
in  Its  IVachers :  as. 

Philosophy,  Aristotelian.  See  Ari- 
itiAKs,  Aristotle,  §  3,  and  Philoso- 

^ilosophy,  Cartesian.  See  Astrono- 

and  Cartesians. 
^iLosoPHY,  Critical,  a  name  given  to 
tSyHcm  of  Scifnec,  (if  indctd  it  may  be  fo 
founded  by  Immanuel  Kant,  regius  pro- 
'Loffic  and  Metaphyfics,  in  the  univerGty 
•iflbtrg.  This  fyftcm,  it  is  faid,  is  very 
laired  io  Germany,  though  for  <uibatf  we 
%Mch  at  a  lofs  to  difcover.  "  To  ex- 
t  philofophy  of  Kant,"  (fays  a  learned 
r,  who  defcribes  it  in  the  Sttpp.  to  the 
t)  ^  in  ail  its  details,  would  require  a 
li  painful  Oudy,  without  producing  any 
ontagc  to  the  reader.  The  language  of 
is  equally  obfcure,  and  his  reafonings 
^btle,  with  thofe  of  the  commentators 
«If  in  the  15th  century.^'  *•  The  fourcc 
*fcurity((ay6  Dr  Gleip)  is  fuflicicntly  ob- 
t<Su\t%  employing  a  vaft  number  of  words 
vn  invention,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
I  fxprcflionii,  which  have  been  long  fa- 
"letapbyricians,  in  a  frnfe  different  firom 
^'ch  they  are  generally  received ;  and 
l**??  p9rtion  of  time  is  requifilc  to  ena.- 
if^'ft  fagacious  mind  to  afcertain  with 
the  import  of  his  phrafeolngy.  The 
of  comprehending  this  philofophy  has 
led  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  to  bring  it 
^f.  and  to  raife  the  fame  of  its  author." 
difidcs  all  our  knowletlge  into  that  which 
^  and  that  which  is  a  pcfienori,  Know- 
f'iari  is  conferred  upon  us  by  Nature* 
H^  «  po/Uriii  is  derived  from  our  fenfa- 
5^i^om  experience,  and  is  by  our  author 
*"Med  rmfyrie.  One  would  be  induced, 
ficcount,  to  believe,  that  Kant  intended 
•<  iHe  fyftcm  of  innaU  ideas  ;  but  fuch  is 
►  fyftem.  He  eonfiders  all  our  knowledge 
d.  He  maintains  that  experience'  is  the 
^m^,  or  prcduSrkt  of  all  our  know- 
»Hi  ibat  without  it  we  could  not  have  a 
'^.  Our  ideas  a  priori^  he  fays,  are  pro- 
y^b  experience,  but  they  arc  ngt  produ- 
#<i  w  do  not  prooeed /r«;n  it.    Tbey  exift 
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in  the  mind  ;  they  are  the  firmj  of  the  mind.— • 
Time  And  Jpace  are  two  elFential /brm/  of  the 
mind. — Extrnjon  is  nothing  real  but  as  the  form 
of  our  fenfations, — Jritbmetic  is  derived  from  the 
form  of  our  internal  fenfe,  and  Geometry  from 
that  of  our  external.  Our  underftanding  collect 
the  ideas  received  by  the  impreflSons  made  oa 
our  organs  of  fenfe,  confers  on  thefe  ideas  unity 
by  a  particular  ybrre  a  priori;  and  thereby  forms 
the  reprefentatfon  of  each  objcA.  Thus,  a  man 
is  fucce/Tivciy  ftruck  with  the  impreflions  of  all 
the  parts,  which  form  a  particular  garden.  His^ 
underftanding  unites  thefe  imprefrionf;,  or  the 
ideas  refulting  from  them ;  and  in  the  unity  pro- 
duced by  that  unijying  aA,  it  acquires  the  idea  of 
the  garden.  If  the  obje^s,  which  produce  the 
imprefiions,  afford  alfo  the  matter  of  the  idea?, 
then  the  ideas  are  empyrie ;  but  if  the  obje^s  on- 
ly unfold  the  forms  tf  the  tbouj^bt,  the  ideas  arc 
a  priori  r*  "  The  writings  of  Kant  are  multifa- 
rious.  The  work  entitled,  The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reafont  is  divided  into  feveral  fe^ions,  under  the 
ridiculous  titles  of  JEfthetie  h-anfeemiental \  of 
Tranfcendenta!  Logic  ;  of  the  pure  ideas  of  the  un- 
dcrjlanding ;  oi  the  tranfcendental  judgment ;  of 
the  paralog'tfm  of  pure  reafon ;  of  the  ideal  tran^ 
fiental\  of  the  erititifm  of  ipeculati'ue  theologies  ;  of 
the  diJ'cipUtte  of  pure  rea/otif*  dec.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  Jargon  of  literary  nonfenfe,  which  4)f 
late  has  attra^ed  the  attention  of  the  Literati  in 
Germany.  Our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  will 
think  we  have  given  a  fufficicnt  fpecimen  of  our 
profefTor's  Critical  Philo/ophy.  We  fliall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  very  Ihort  fpecimen  of  his  theo^ 
logical  aiXid  moral  philofophy.  After  arguing,  that 
'*  The  proofs  of  natural  theology,  taken  from  the 
order  and  beauty  of  the  univerfc,  5cc.  are  proofs 
only  in  appearance  ;— that  it  is  impoj/ible  to  knofu^ 
that  God  cxifts,"  and  that  **  the  proof  of  a  God 
is  nothing  more  than  tht  perfuafon^  that  happinels 
is  conneAed  with  virtue  by  a  Being  upon  whom 
nature  depends ;"  he  makes  the  following  finga* 
lar  remark  upon  oaths  :  ^*  As  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fwear,  that  God  exifts,  it  is  ftill  a  quef^ion  to 
be  determined,  whether  an  oath  would  be  pofli- 
ble  and  obligatory,  if  one  were  to  nuke  it  thus : 
— Jfisieesr  on  the  fuppqfiticn^  that  God  txifis*  It  it 
extremely  probable,  (adds  he,)  that  all  fineere 
oatha,  taxen  with  refle8itm%  have  been  taken  in  no 
other  fenfe! — Pr  Gleig  coiurludes  his   account 

of 
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^  Kant'i  ^ictfaordirtary  fyftem 
4np  fttmroary  of  hw  moraf  principlw :  "'Kant 
fecms  to  contend,  that  the  anions  of  rat-n  fitouid 
fee  dire?^rl  to  w  end  whatever;  for  he  cxprefsly 
conden^ns,  as  an  mA  of  aSiorty  the  purfuit  either 
of  our  own  happintjft,  or  of  the  happmels  of  o- 
^ers,  whether  temporal  or  eternal ;  hot  anions 
performed  for  no  ptfrpofe  afe  foreiy  indications 
of  the  very  effence  of  foUy.  S«cn  anions  are  in- 
/deed  impuifible  to  btsinpe  en  !utd  with  reafon, 
paffioRS  and  appetUec;  for  if  there  he  thatbeao- 
%ff  in  %^irtiten  for  w^idi  K^Rt  and  the  Stoics  con- 
t^cndy  it  cannot  be,  bctt  that  the  vvrtuovs  fnan 
wiuft  feel  an  internal  pleafure,  when  he  performs^ 
a  virtuous  aftion,  or  rtflt^s  upon  his  paft  co  - 
du(ft."     On  the  whole,  profcflor  Kant's  fvtt em  of 


Critical  Philofophy  affofds  ^  additional  rvidence 
to  the  many  w4iich  modern  phiiofophy  affords,  of 
Kki€  truth  fif  Cicero's  remark,  *•  Th^t  there  is  no- 
thing fo  abfurd,  b«t  what  has  been  advsmced  by 
feme  philofophcf  or  otber.** 

-  4.  pMtLOSOPHT,   EXPEHIMENTAL.     See  PhJ- 

tosOPHY,  Part  II. 

5.  Philosophy,  LsibkjtzUlN.   See  Leisnit- 

aiAN  P«ILOSOrHY. 

6.  Pmilosophy,  Moral.  Sec  Moral  P«ilo- 

^OPHY, 

7.  PHiLfrst)PHT,  Natural.  See  Natxtral 
History,  NATURALPHiLOsopWYjPHiLOiOPMY, 
and  Physics. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  eccletiaftica?  hiftorian 
■of  the  4th  centur^s  bom  in  C jppadocia,  who  wrote 
in  abritlgmcnt  of  ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  in  which 
he  treats  Athanafius  with  feme  feverity.  This 
vork  contains  nnany  curious  aiid  interefting;  parti- 
culars. The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Henry  de  Va- 
feis  in  Oreek  and  Latin.  There  i€  a!fo  attribute4 
to  him  a  book  againft  Porphyry. 
.  (i.)  PHILOSTRATUS,  FUvJo^  an  ancient 
Oreek  author,  who  flourifhed  between  A.  D.  290 
4nd  244.  He  wrote  The  Life  <if  Apolh-nim  Tyan^ 
.mut  and  fomc  other  trads  ftill  extant.  EuCebitis 
^1»  him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  -he  taqght  at  A- 
thcfls ;  but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpe.ik  of 
him  as  a  Lesmian:  and  he  himfelf  hints  as  much 
an  his  Life  of  ApoUonias.  He  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  fophifts,  particularly  Damianus  of 
Xphefus,  Prochis  Naucratita*,  and  Hippodromus 
of  Larifla.  He  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
•whom  the*  philofophic  cmprefs  Julia  Augtifta, 
^ife  of  Severas,  had  continually  about  her.  By 
her  command  he  \fTOte  the  Life  of  ApoUoniu?, 
3S  he  himftrif  informs  us.  Suid^f;  and  Hefychiut 
fey  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  firft  at  A- 
thens,  and  then  at  Home,  from  the  reign  of  Seve- 
TU8  to  that  of  Philip,  \rho  obtained  the  empire  in 
^44.  Philoftratu8*s  Life  of  Apollonius  has  erro- 
^eoufly  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  becaufe  it  has 
been  printed  with  fome  of  that  author's  pieces. 
Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  obferves,  to  re- 
prefent  Apollonius  as  a  t^'onderful  and  evtraordi- 
nary  perfon.  (See  Apollomius,  N®  3.)  The  fo- 
phiftical  and  afl'caed  ftyle  of  Philoltratus,  the 
iburccs  whence  his  materials  have  been  drawn, 
and  the  abfurdities  and  contradi<5tion8  i^ith  which 
be  aboiuids,  plainly  fhow  his  hiftory  to  be  nothing 
but  acolledtioii  of  fables.'    His  works,  hou»cyer, 
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with  t'hc  follow-    have  cnga^d  the  ittcmion  of  ctittcs  of  tfec  M 
clafs.    A  very  exaifl  and  bcatitiful  cc^tion  ^ 
pwblifhed  at  LetpRc,  1709,  in  folio,  by  teriui 
profeflbr  of  Oreek  and  Latin.    A  tnnaatic;  m 
£ng!ifh  ^'as  publifhed^  by  Blount.  (Sfe  BioinR 
N"*  1.)    At  the  end  of  Apolloniuu's  Life  tlnrc 
95  Letters  which  ^o  under  his  namt.  V^.rs 
not,  however,  believed  to, be  his ;  the  fty't 
very  affe^ed,  and  they  bear  all  &t  ic^rk  t 
foTjgery.    Some  of  them,  though  it  is  net  of 
determine  which,  t^-cre  written  by  his  rcpl 
(^e  N°  I.)  as  \vwe  aHb  the  laft  18  in  the  bod 
images.    This  is  the  i-eafon  why  the  title  nmi 
PhUoflpa^Hb^X  Ph'ilfijiraterfun  qMf^rfitH 
(2-4.)  Philosthatus,  nephew  of  ihej 
Ing,  flotiriftTWMn  the  rtfgn  of  Hcl1(^abalj 


wrote  an  Account  of  the  Livts  ofihf  S^pi 
is  extant,  and  contains  many  particulars, 
are  to  be  met  with  no  where  clfs.   Thd 
other  two  PhUoflratU    botli  phiiijfcphen,! 
flourilhcd,  the  one  un^er  Auguftus,  tL:  ^ 
-der  Nerol 

PfcllLOTAS,  the  name  of  two  genmH 
fought  under  .Alexander  the  Great.  To 
them  Cilida  wasallotrtd,  on  hh  dedth.  (! 

CEDON,  ^  16.)    A  5d,  who  alfo  fought 

uuder  Alexander,  was  the  fni  of  Paittwi 
was  put  to  death  for  confplfing  agairift 
narch  ;  A.  A.  C  330.  Pltd,  Q,  Oirt.  Vi.  iv 

PHILOTIS,  a  ffrn-an^maid  at  Ronif,  i« 
her  countrymen  from  dcflni<5tion.  Aftcrtl 
of  Rome  by  the  Oauls,  the  Fidt nates  aflctsl 
army,  and  marched  aga'rrft  the  capital)  4 
ing  ail  the  wives  ahd  daughters  in  tbedtf 
only  conditions  of  peace.  This  demand 
ed  the fenators ; \i\d. Mhen  tbcy  reftifcdt(H3 
Philotis  advifed  them  to  fend  all  their  fdnii 
difijuifed  in  matron's  clothes,  ai'd  flie  oi 
march  herfelf  at  their  head.  Her  advi« 
lowed !  and  when  the  Fidenate?  had  fj 
in  the  evening,  ^xtdi  were  quite  rntoxii 
fatten  ^fleep,  PhiloHs  lighted  a  torch 
for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  cncf^ 
whole  was  fuccefsful ;  the  Fidenates  tro 
quered  •;  jtnd  the  fenate,  to  reward  the 
the  female  Haves,  permitted  them  to  ap] 
drefs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 

(i.)  PHILOXENUS,  a  dithyrant^ic 
Cythcra.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  ol' Dioi 
rant  ot  Sicily  for  forae  time,  till  he  <Jfiti 
by  feducing  one  of  his  female  finger*.  Dunl 
confinement  he  wrote  au  allegorical  pamii 
Cyehps ;  in  wbich- he  dHineated  Ac  cJd 
df  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of /V^^ 
r^preiented  his  miftrefs  under  that  oiGcien 
hinrrfeif  under  that  of  Uljffes,  The  tyrai^ 
was  fond  of  poetry  ami  applaute,  Itheritt 
loxemis-,  but  the  poet  refiHfed  to  purd^^ 
berty  by  faying  things  unworthy  of  hiw^ 
applauding  the  wretched  verfes  oi  Dionyfi 
therefore  he  was  fent  to  the  quarries.  B( 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  af^cr  was  aiked  I 
nion  at  a  feaft  about  fomc  verfes  which  W 
had  juft  repeated,  and  which  the  courtki 
received  with  the  greatest  applaufe.  P^^ 
cave  no  anfwcr,  but  he  ordered*  the  guar* 
furrounded  the  tyrant's  tabic  to  take  him  bj 
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Scqrtarries.  Dionyfius  was'plcafed  with  his  hu- 
lojif  Snd  xrith  his  tinnncfj,  and  forgave  him. 
•hiloxcnus  died  at  Ephcfus  about  A.  A.  C.  380. 
(2,  j.jPhiloienus,  I.  an  oilcer  of  Alexander, 
rto  received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divilion  of  the 
rovLiccs.  He  fcems  to  be  confounded  with  Phi- 
pTis.  1.  A  ion  of  Ptolemf ,  who  was  given  to 
Itlopidas  as  an  hoi^age. 

^ILP,  James,  Efq.  of  Greenlaw,  a  late  eminent 
wih  lawfcr,  born  at  Greenlaw,  in  the  parilh 
bcrofs,  in  Mid  Lotnian,  and  educated  un- 
feeccius,  Vitriarius,  and  othef  eminent  <:ivi* 
wGcrmany  and  Holland.  Soon  after  his  re- 
ibm  abmad,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
iCourt  of  Admiralty,  an  office  which  he  cxe- 
dwith  honjur  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his 
itry.  He  was  remarkable  for  mildnefs  and  ur- 
tf,  yet  no  Jcfs  fo  for  inflexible  re»5titudc.  An 
Bcc  of  his  fpirit  is  recorded  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
iA(co>mt»  Vui.  XV'.  p  444,  wherein,  in  a  cafe 
Upprentice  enlifting  o\\  board  the  Sea-Horfe, 
ipri(.»ned  Cnptain  Paliifer  (after%vards  Admi- 
irH'j^'h^for  refilling  to  deliver  up  the  boy  j 
rtich  Phiip  received  the  public  approbation 
ni  Cianceli  or  Hard  wick  e,  in  1754. 
•PHJLl^ER.  «./.  [^-x-J^^j  phiitre,  French.] 
^'X  ^0  caufe  love.-^ 

The  meltinjj  kifs  that  fips 
Jc'Jftd  pbihf-e  of  ner  lips.  tUa'veland. 

Deed  not  fear  a  pbiher  in  the  draught. 

Drydcrtk 
rthat  lias  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 

RiifM. 
iLTER  is  derived  from  the  Greeks  (p<Xf», 
W#iij;,  a  hver.  Philters  are  diltinguilhed 
^  and  fpiiriomy  and  were  given  by  the 
\  and  Romans  to  excite  love.  ^,See  Love, 
The  fpuTTous  are  fpells  or  charms,  fuppofed 
~  -n  effcift  beyond  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
fomc  magic  vircue  ;  fuch  are  thofe  faid  to 
»  by  old  women,  witches,  ^xc. — The  true 
arc  thofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  effecft  by 
tural  and  magnetical  power.  Many  grave 
Vwt  btlieved  the  reality  of  thefe  philters, 
ptd  fads  in  confirmation  of  their  fenti- 
among  the  reft,  Van  Hzlmont.  But  all 
I  whatetcr  fa^^s  may  be  alleged,  are  mere 

J**i I LTE?.,  or  Philtre,  iPhlUrum]^  in  phar- 

^c.  a  ftrainer. 

9  Pff!LTER.  1/.  a.  [frpm  the  noun.]     To 

to  love.— Let  not  thofe  that  have  rcpudia- 
niore  inviti.ig  fins,  fhcw  thernfelvcs /i?/7- 
bcwitchcd  by  this,  G<j'v.  ofTon^ue^ 
YCA,  in  botany.     Sc:t  Phylica. 
i?£ AUX.     Sec  Phi L I p p K A u X. 
'YkA,  in  fabulous  hiHory,  cne  of  the  O'- 
•Oj  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.   The  god, 


?odi  to  change  her  nature.  She  was  ac 
'/  metamorphofed  into  a  tree,  caiied  by 
\r  amo  g  » he  Greeks. 

"LYRES,  an  ancient  people,  near  Pont  us. 

iU-YKIDES,  a  name  of  Chijlom. 

^^XVil,  PaztU. 
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PHIMOSIS,  or  rather  Phymosis.  See  Med^! 
CINE,  and  Surgery,  Indexes. 
JPiilNEAS,  or  >  or,  as  the  Jews  pronounce  it; 
PHINEHAS,  J  PiNCHAs,  the  fon  o*  Eleazar; 
and  graiJilfon  of  Aaron.  He  was  the  third  higl^ 
pricft  of  the  Jews,  and  difcharged  this  office  from 
A*  M.  a57i»  till  2590.  He  is  particularly  conw 
mended  in  Scripture  for  t'e,  zeal  he  fhowed  for 
the  prefert.itioa  of  his  couDtr)men  from  idolatry^ 
on  two  different  occafions ;  as  recordcdj  in  Num. 
XXV.  7-15  ;  and  Jofh.  xxii.  13-34-  The  juft  ven- 
geance he  executed  on  Zimri,  a  prince  of  SinKon^ 
and  Gozb',  a  princcfs  of  Midian,  happened  A.  M. 
^SSZ*  1  ^'c  dignity  of  the  high  prielthood  conti- 
nued in  the  race  of  Phincbas,  from  AarOM.  dowi^ 
to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  fur  about  3^5  years ;  when 
it  was  forfeited  by  the  wickedncis  of  Eli's  fons. 
It  returned,  however^  again  into  the  family  of  E- 
leazar  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who,  having  killed  A- 
bimeiech,  and  the  othei  pricfts  and  people  pf  Nob,' 
(fee  DoEG,)  gave  the  high  prieftbood  to  Zadck," 
of  the  race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fan^e  time,  DavicF 
had  Abiathar  wdth  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,  who* 
performed  the  fun^ions  of  high  piuft.  .So  that 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  David  continued  the 
pricft  hood  to  Zadok  and  Abiathaf  conjointly/ 
But  towards  the  end  of  David's  reign,  Abiathar 
having  joined  in  the  confpiracy  of  ADOHfjAH,  ta 
the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he  was  difgraced,  and 
Zadok  only  was  acknowledged  as  hi^h  pntft.. 
The  priefthood  continued  in  his  fdmily  till  after  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to  the  dtftru^ion 
of  the  temple.  Bat  from  the  beginning  of  Za- 
dok's  pritfthood  alone,  and  the  exclulion  of  Abir 
athar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  U  ^084  years. 
As  Phinehas  lived  after  the  death  of  Jolhua,  and 
before  the  firft  fervitude  under  Culhan-riijiathaim^ 
during  the  republic;  (Judges  xvii  6.  xviii.  i.  xi; 
2(4.)  his  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  A.  M. 
2590.  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the  rob- 
bery of  Micah  happened  5  that  the  tribe  of  Dan 
made  a  conqueft  of  Laiih  ;  and  the  enormity  wa« 
committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Levite*  (Judges 
XX.  28  )  Phiiiebas's  fuccefl'or  in  the  high  prieft- 
hood was  Abiezer,  or  At^ifliuah.  The  Rabbint 
allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas.  Some  fay  he 
l.ved  to  the  time  of  the  high  pricft  Elij  or  even  to' 
thai  of  Sam  fon. 

PHINEUS,  io  fabulous  hiAory,  was  fon  of  A-. 
genor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  or  a^.  cording  to  fome  of 
Neptune.  He  bccaMe  king  of  Thface,  or  Bythi- 
ni^.  He  married  Cleopatra  or  Clcobula,  the 
daughter  of  B6reas,  by  whom  he  h.ad  Picxippui 
and  P:iiidion.  Atter  her  dealh,  he  married  Idxa 
or  Idothjra,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  I^xa, 
jealous  of  his  former  wife's  children,  accufed  them 
of  attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  or,' 
as  othJ^rs  ailert,  of  attempts  upon  h.er  virtue ;  on 
^  from  the  vigilance  of  K^ica,  chained  which  they  were  cbndeipned  by  Phineus  to  be  dc- 
jfnto  a  horfc,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Phi-  prived  of  their  eyes.  *  iiis  cruelty  was  foon  after 
f!  whoQj  he  had  a  fon,  hair  a  man  and  half  punillied  by  the  godb ;  for  PhincUR  fuddeuly  be-^ 
fi  called  Chirom.  Philyra  was  fo  alhamed  came  blind,  and  the  Harpits  were  fem'by.  Jupiter 
*?bfrth  to  fuch  a  monfter,  that  Ihe  entreat-    to  keep  him  in  continual  aiann,  and  tp  fpoil  the; 

meats  on  his  table.  He  was  afterwards  delivered 
*!>/  metamorphofed  into  a  tree,  caiied  by  from  thefe  rilonfttrs  by  hil  b'rothei's-m-law  Zctc» 
w  amo  p  » he  Oreeks-  and  Calais,  who  purfucd  them  as  far  as  the  Stro- 

phadcs.    Tic  i'r.cwife   ecovered  his  light  by  mcanil 

of  thtf  Argooaut^  whom  bc^  bad  reueivcd  witbf 

Kkk  fxtnt 
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f^t^t  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  inAru*5letl  in  the 
eafieft  and  fpcedieft  way  of  arriving  in  Colchig. 
He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHINTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  at  tlic 
mouth  of  the  Chimara.  Ckerof  in  Verr, 

PHINTO,  an  ifland  between  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
fica,  now  called  Tigo, 

PHIPPS,  Conftantine-John,  Lord  Mulgrofoe^ 
and  F.  R*  S.  a  late  celebrated  Britifh  navigator, 
bom  in  J746.  He  was  great-grandfon  of  Con- 
ftantine  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  17 14* 
and  Ton  of  Conftantine,  the  ill  lord  Mulgrave,  by 
Catharine  daughter  of  the  E.  of  Anglefea.  He 
fiicceeded  his  fkther  in  1775.  He  entered  young 
into  the  naval  (ervice,  under  his  uncle,  the  E.  of 
Briftol.  He  was  ele<5ted  M.  P.  for  Lincoln,  and 
became  an  able  fpeaker.  He  was  alfo  eminent  as 
a  naval  commander,  and  made  a  Voyage  to  jhe 
North  PoUf  from  June  4,  to  Sept.  i4»  1773*  to  de- 
termine h6w  far  navigation  was  pradicable  to  the 
North  Pole;  an  accurate  account  of  which  he 
publifhed  in  1774.  He  is  alfo  (aid  to  have  writ- 
ten the  mafteriy  Introduftion  to  Capt.  Cook's  laft 
Voyage.  He  married  Anne-Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Nath.  Cholmondeley,  Efq.  of  Honiham,  in 
Yorklhire,  June  ao,  1787;  a  rich  heirtfs,  who 
died  in  1788,  leaving  a  daughter.  He  was  created 
a  Britiih  Peer,  June  17,  1790$  and  died  at  Leige, 
Odober  zo,  1794;  leaving  a  large  fortune,  and 
the  moft  complete  library  in  England,  for  all 
works  on.NavaJ  Science. 

PHIRSOVA,  two  towns  of  RufRa:  i.  in  Ir« 
kuf (k,  on  the  Amur,  %o  miles  N.  of  Stretenik ;  a. 
in  Tobolfk,  ao  miles  ENE.  of  Ifchim. 

*  PHIZ.  «./.  IThis  word  is  formed  by  a  ridi- 
«ulouf  contra^ion  from  phyfiognomj^  and  ftiould 
iVitfrtfore,  if  it  be  written  at  all,  be  written  pbyx-] 
The  faccf  in  a  fenfc  of  contempt. — 

Hi9  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  a- 
miCs, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  bad  akerM  his  pbi%* 

Stepney* 
PHLA,  an  iiland  in  lake  Tritonis.  Herod,  iv. 

*  PHLEBOTOMIST.  n.  /.  {pbhbotomijle^  Fr. 
firom  ^X(^  and  ^^^m*.]  One  that  opens  a  vein ;  a 
tloodlettcr. 

*  r«  PHLEBOTOMIZE,  v.  a.  [pblebotomi/tr^ 
Fr.  from  phlebotomy,]  To  let  blood. — The  Irail 
bodies  of  men  muft  he  phlebotomixed,  Ho<iueL 

(i.)  ♦  PHLEBOTOMY,  m  f.  ^xs:..^*^..  ^u^^ 
♦XiD^.  vena,  and  rt^M^;  phlebotomies  Fr.]  Bloodltt- 
ting;  the  aft  or  pra^Jce  of  opening  a«rtin  for 
medical  intentions. — Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but 
mifchief;  tlic  blood  io  fk)wing  as  if  the  body 
•were  all  vein.  Holyday,^ln  indiipofitions  of  the 
liver  or  fpleen,  confiderations  are  made  in  pbtebo^ 
botomyXo  their  fituation.  Brocivn* — Pains  from  the 
fpcnding  of  the  fpiritSj  come  neareft  to  the  copi- 
ous and  fwift  lofs  of  fpirits  by  phlebotomy,  Harv* 

(1.)  PntEBOTOWY.  See  Lancet,  '§  %  ;  and 
StRGKRV,  Index. 

PHLEGELAS,  an  Indian  monarch  beyond  the 
Hydafpes,  who  furrendered  to  Alexander,  j^. 
Curt.  9,  I. 

^  PHLEGETHON,  [fxiyib^y  Gr.  i,  e.  burning.] 
in  mythology,  a  river  of  Hell,  whofc  waters  Ham* 
ed.  Firg.  Mp.  vi.  550. 

(i.)  *  PHLEGM.  »./.  [^x»y^;  pbUgmt,  Fn]  r. 


The  watery  humour  of  the  body,  which,  wlicn  J 
predominates,  it  fuppofed  to  predoce  f 
nefs  or  duUncfs. — 
^       Write  with  fury,  but  corred  mXhfU 

Our  critics  take  a  contrary  eitremc. 

They  judge  with,  fury,  but  they  write 
phle'm. 
Let  melancholy  rule  fupreme, 

Choler  prtfide,  or  Wood  or  phlegm, 
a.  Water  among  the  chymifts.— Linen 
ped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  is  not  burnt  by  the 
becaufe  the  phlfgm  of  the  liquor  defend* 
Boyle, 

(1.)  Phlegm,  in  the  animal  economy, 
of  the  four  humours  whereof  the  ani 
pofed  the  blood  to  be  compofed.    The 
make  phlegm  or  water  an  elementarf 
charaAers  of  which  are  fluidity,  infi] 
volatility. 

(i.)  *  PHLEGMAGOGUES.  n.f.  [\ 
•y*' ;  pHegmagoguct  Fr.J  A  purge  of  the  mi 
fuppofed  to  evacuate  phlegm,  and  ki*t 
ther  humours. — Pblegmagogues  muft 
Floyer. 

(a.)  Ph  LEG  MAGOG  UEs,  in  medicine, 
hend  hermodadyls,  agaric,  turbith,  jal 

PHLEGMASI-E,  an  order  ofdif 
CuUen's  fyftem  of  phyfic.    Sec  Medi 

( I.)  ♦  PHLE  GM  ATICK,  adj.  l^i»' 
matiquef  French,  from  phlegm,]    i*  Al 
phlegm. — ^Thc  putrid  vapours,  though 
fever,  do  coUiquatc  the  pblegmattck  * 
the  body,  //urwy.— Chewing  and 
tobacco  is  only  proper  for  phlegmatie 
buthnot.    2.  Generating  phlegm.— A 
I  fear,  is  too  pblegnkatiek  a  meat. 
Negroes  tranfplantcd  into  cold  and 
habitations,  continue  their  hue.    3 
Spirit  of  wine,  diftdled  often  from  (alt 
grows  by  every  diftillatioa  more  and 
ous  and  pblegmattck.  Netwton.    4.  DuW; 
gid. — The  inhabitants  arc  of  a  heavy 
temper.  Addifon, — 

To  leave  the  bofom  of  tby  l(W«» 

For  any  phlegmatic  defign  of  ft  ate. 

(3.)    y/PHLEGMATlCK    HaBIT,  afflOOf 

cians,  is  fuppofed  to  give  rife  tocatanhi, 

( I.)  ♦PHLEGMON.  n.f,  [fA.>^*«.]Ao« 
mat  ion ;  a  burning  tumour. — Phlegm«%  \ 
flammatian  is  the  firft  degeneration  froa 
•blood,  h'f/hnan, 

♦  PHLEGMONOUS. fl<$.  [(rom pbltgm 
flammatory;  burning. — It  is  generated  fc 
rily  out  of  the  dregs  and  rrmainder  of  1 
monotu  or  oedematick  tumour.  Harvey, 

PHLEGON,  furnamed  Tralliamu,'^'^%\ 
Trallis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  d 
Hadrian's  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  ifc 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  firveral 
great  crudition,^  of  which  wc  have  oottt 
but  fragments.  Among  thcfe  was  a  Hift 
the  Olympiads,  A  Treatife  of  Long-lived  F 
and  another  of  Wonderful  Things,  The  Wi 
part  of  the  reft  of  Plcgoo's  writings  arc  prcw 
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It  has  been  fuppufed  that  the  Hif-    property  which  thefc  fubftances  pofltrfs  of  being 
~"  *        *  fufceptible  of  inflammation  was  thought  to  dc- 


luidas. 

of  Hadrian  puhli/hed  under  Phtegon's  name, 
written  by  Hadrian  himfelf.  A  paflfaget  quot- 
|r  Ettfebius  from  one  of  his  works,  refpe^ting 
rraordinarjr  echpfe  of  the  fup,  attended  by 
trtbquakct  has  been  fuppoCcd  to  allude  to 
iirkiicfs  and  earthquake  that  happened  at 
lariour\  paffion.  Bat  this  has  been  dii'put- 
Bongthc  learned;  Whifton  and  others  ta- 
the  affirmative,  and  Sykcs  the  negative. 
ILEORA.  Sc-Pallene. 
MGYMf  an  ancient  people  of  Theffaly, 
Wdrr  their  leaderPH  leg  y  as,  plundercdand 
tthc  temple  of  Apoilo  at  Delphi.  A  few  of 
afterwards  fclticd  at  Phocis.  Pint/:  ix.  36* 
11.13. 

lEGYAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of 
king  of  the  Lapithx  in  Thefl'aly,  and  fa- 
if  IziON,  and  ofCoRONis,  the  mother  of 
VLAfit's,  by  Apollo.    Phlegyas,  in  revenge 
I  daughter's  difgrace,  coUe(::ted  an  army  of 
licgyv.  and  plundered  and  burnt  Apollo's 
e;  for  which  Apollo  killed  htm  and  placed 
I  hell,  with  a  large  ftone  ready  to  fail  on 
>d.  Pa'i/,  ix.  36.  OvU,  Met.  v.  87. 
HLEME.  ft./,  [from  pbUbotomust  Lat.]    A 
fo  it  is  commonly  written  ;  an  intlrumcnt 
i<  placed  on  the  vein  and  driven  into  it 
iblowy  particularly  in  bleeding  horfes. 
LEOS.    See  Ph EOS. 
liUM,  in  botany,  Cat'«-tail  Grass,  a 

Ethc  Digynta  order,  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  me* 
(iflg  under  the  4tb  order,  Gramifui. 
UAS,  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  one 
Areoaauts.  Pau/»  Vu  11. 
^IJS,  {$cn.untij.]  Three  ancient  towns: 
^lopon^efils,  in  Sycion,  now  called  Sta- 
1:2.  ixiEils:  3.  in  Argolis,    now  called 

AKX. 

.0£US,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus. 
-OGJSTIC,  adj.  [from  pb/q^ifon.]  Inflam- 
S"  of  or  belonging  to  phlogifton,  or  in- 
ability. In  this  fenfe  it  is  u(ed  by  Dr  Cul- 
if  ioQammatory  difeafes.  See  Medicine, 
l>r  Brown,  alfo  in  his  firft  edition  of  his 
^Medidmtt  ufcd  this  word  in  a  fenfe  fome- 
siTiar,  and  the  oppofite  term  Ant't-fhloglf- 
difeafes  of  debility;  but  he  afterwards 
dthefe  terms  to  Sthenic  and  Asthenic 
^  proper  to  exprefa  difcafts  of  ftrent^th 
fjknefs.  Sec  Brunonian  System,  «J  4. 
OGISTICATED,  adj.  in  chemiftry,  im- 
ted  with  the  imaginary  principle  of  Ph  lo- 
k;  a  word  now  nearly  obfolete,  the  prin* 
ipon  which  it  was  founded  being  found 

PHLOGISTON.  n./[p}^tyK0{,  from  p^ym.] 
i^nical  liquor  extremely  inflammable,  a. 
ftwamablc  part  of  any  body. 
Phlogiston  {§  1.  JJef.  2.)  was  a  term 
^y  nfeil  by  chemills,  to  txprcfs  a  principle 
^ai  fiippolcd  to  enter  the  compofition 
<>^  bodies,  but  which  u  now  exploded, 
oTcd  to  have  no  exiftence.  The  bodies 
*CTc  thought  to  contain  it,  in  the  Urged 
^7f  ^c  the  inflammable  fab^nces^  and  the 


pend  on  this  principle ;  and  hence  it  was  fome« 
times  called  the  Principig  0/ Inflammability. 
Inflammation,  according  to  this  do(5trine  was  the 
feparation  of  tbh  friucipUi  or  phlogifton^  from  the 
other  matter  which  compofed  the  combuftible 
body.  As  the  emifllon  of  light  and  beaty  always 
attended  its  feparation,  the  ch^mifts  concluded 
that  it  was  light  and  beat  combined  with  other 
matter  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  that  it  was  fomc 
highly  elaftic  and  very  fubtile  matter,  on  certain 
modifications  of  which  heat  and  light  depended. 
But  its  exiftence,  as  a  chemical  principle  in  the 
compofition  of  bodies  is  now  fully  proved  to  be 
falfe.  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoo  was  the  firft  who  efta* 
blifbed  chemiftry  on  fcientific  ground.  From  his 
time  till  the  middie  of  the  i8th  century,  no 
real  improvement  was  made.  The  progrefs  this 
fcience  has  made  Hnce  that  period  is  owing  to  the 
important  difcovcry  of  the  exiftence  of  heat 
in  a  ftate  of  compofition  with  other  matter* 
Heat  thus  combined  lofcs  its  adivity,  or  becomes 
infen6ble,  juft  as  acids,  or  any  other  adtive  fub- 
ftance  lofe  their  apparent  qualities  in  compofition. 
Heat,  in  this  combined  itate*  was  called  by  its 
ingenious  difcoverer,  Dr  Black,  latent  heat,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  atmo* 
fphere,  which  owes  its  exiftence  as  an  elaftic  fluid 
to  the  c|uantity  of  latent  heat  that  it  contains. 
After  this  difcovery,  Dr  Crawford,  confidering 
that  air  was  abforbed  by. a  burning  body,  con* 
eluded  that  the  heat  which  appears  in  the  com- 
buftion  of  a  combuftible  body,  is  the  heat  that 
had  before  exifted  in  the  air  which  was  confumed 
by  the  burning  body.  M.  Lavoisier  and  others, 
profecuting  this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuf* 
tible  body,  while  it  is  burning,  unites  with  the 
batis  of  the  air,  and  that  the  beat  which  the  air 
contained,  and  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  air 
exifting  in  the  ftate  of  air,  is  expelled.  This  ab- 
forption  of  the  bafis  of  the  air  by  the  burning 
body,  and  the  redudion  of  this  bafis  to  a  folid 
form,  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  weight  which 
a  l>ody  acquires  by  burning ;  or,  in  other  words, 
gives  a  realbn  why  the  matter  into  which  a  com* 
buftible  bokly  is  converted  by  combuftion,  is  hea* 
vier  than  the  body  from  which  it  was  produced. 
The  fame  abforption  of  air  is  obfervable,  when  a 
metal  is  converted  into  a  calx,  and  the  additional 
weight  of  the  calx  is  found  to  be  precifely  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  air  abforlied  during  the  caU 
cination.  On  thefe  principles,  therefore,  we  now 
explain  the  phenomena  in  a  much  more  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  than  by  the  fuppotition  of  phlogif- 
ton, or  a  principle  of  inflammability.  This  theo- 
ry is  more  ftilly  elucidated  under  feveral  other 
articles  in  this  work.  See  Chemistry, /nj^jr^ 
Flame,  Heat,  Inflammation,  Oxygen,  ^c. 

PHLOGONliE,  a  claiis  of  compound,  inflam* 
inable,  and  metallic  fofllls,  found  in  fmall  mafies 
of  determinately  angular  figures ;  comprehend- 
ing the  pyricubia,  pyrodtogonia,  and  pyripoly- 
gonia. 

PHLOGOSIS.    See  Medicine,  iif/'jr. 

PHLOMIS,  the  Sack  Tree,   or  JerufaUm 

Sag*}  a  genus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belong* 

K  Is  k  a  ing 
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iOf  to  the  clidynamia  clafs  of  plants:  and  in  the 
natural  mcthid  ranking  in  the  42d  bnltr,  Vertl 
tiliat^.  Thee  ire  (4  fpccie^,  all  of  which  have 
pcr^nni  il  roots,  an<1  of  many  the  ft.ilk-^  aifo  \re 
perennial.  The  Utter  rife  from  two  to  five  or  fix 
fer'  h»ph  ;  atid  are  a'!<^rne(^  with  yeliovv,  hlu«»,  or 
purple  flowers  in  whofU.  They  ar<''ali  ornamental 
plant";;  and  deferi'c  a  piacc  in  Rirdeti?=,  aa  they 
arc  fufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  ordinary  win- 
ders m  this  diinlitc:  they  require,'  however,  a 
pretty  \yarm  fituation  There  arc  two  fpecits  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  (hru^bery,  V17. 

I.  i^HLpMis  Fructicosa,  A  native  of  Soain 
ani  Sicijy.  Of  thi"?  therr*  are  3  varieties,  i.  The 
froad'/ea'vtd  Jentf^Um  Sa^e  tree,  i«  now  very  con- 
inon  in  oui 'garden«i.  Its  beauty  is  great,  and  its 
tulture  very  eafy.  It  grows  to  about  5  fctt  high, 
iind  fpreadp  its  branches  Without  order  all  around. 
The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dirty, 
greenifh,  dead,  Falling,'  lil-lookmg  bark;  and  this 
is  the  worft  property  of  this  fhruh;  but  the 
younper  (hoots  are  white  and  beautiful ;  they  are 
four-corncred|  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch. 
The  leaves  are  rbundiih,  oblong,  and  moderately 
large ;  tliefc  grow  oppofitc  at  the  joints  of  the 
ihrUb  on  long  fbot-ftalkS.  They  ire  hoary  to  a 
decree  of  whitenefs,  and  their  firot-ftalks  are 
Wooily,  white,  tou'eb,  artel  ftrbng.  'X^t  flowers 
are  produce*!  in  June,  July*  and  Auguft,  at  the 
top  jointTS  of  the  young  (hoots,  in  large  whorled 
buncheH.  They  are  labiated,  each  coftfitting'  of 
two  lipsi  the  upper  ertd  forketl,  and  bending  over 
the  other.  The  colour  is  a  moft  beautiful  yel- 
iovv, and  bein*"  lat'pei  they  exhibit  their  goUlen 
floxerti  at  a  gi-eat  diftance.  a.  The  ncirronvUirv- 
ed  JerufaUm  Sage  tree y  is  of  lower  groMh  than  the 
otier,  ftl  id  i  r^linc  higher  than  a  yard  or  4  feet. 
This  fhvQb  is  »n  every  rtfpe(5^  like  the  other;  on- 
jy  the  (hoots  have  a' more  upright  tendency.  The 
leaves  alfo  are  narrower,  and  more  incHned  to  a 
lanceolate  form  :  they  are  numerous  in  bofh  forts, 
^nd  hide  the  deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  olde^ 
ftems.  In' Hiort,"  thefe  forts  are  qualified  for 
ftirubberrcs  olf  all  Itinds,  of  to  be  fet  m  borders  of 
fJowtr-gar 'ens,  where  tbey  will  flower  and  be  ex- 
ceeded by  very  few  ihrubs. .  3.  The  Cretan  Sage 
tree^  is  (lid  of  lower •|:r<^wth  than  either  of  the 
former,  feldom  ariling  to  a  yard  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  f»me  white  hoary  nature  ;  they 
are  very  bfoad^  and  (land  on  long  foot-ftaiks. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delightful  yellow  cobur,  ve- 
ry large,  and  grow- in' lar^e  Whorls;  which  give 
the  plant  vteatbr>ufy.      '      ' 

».  Phlomis  Purpurea,  Purple  Phhmh,  ox 
Portugal Sa^e,  is  4  feet  high)  the  (talks are  woody> 
ind  ifendibrth  feveral  angular  branched,  which 
Arc  covered  with  a  white  bark.  '  The  leaves  are 
i5?ear(haped,  oblong,  wdolly  undehieath,  cren». 
ied,  and  grow  oii  (hort  footflralks.  The  flowen" 
are  produclred  in  whorls  from  the  joints  of  the 
brancnes.  They  are  fef  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
have  r arrow- in vdlucta.  They  appear  in  June  and 
July,  biltare  not  fuccctded  byripe  feeds  in  England; 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpcc.es  with  iron-colours 
cd  flowers,  and  anothcrWith  fldwers-of  a  bright  pur- 
ple. There  are  fome  other  (hrubby  fortp  of  phlo. 
mis,  of  great  beauty;  but  thefe  not  only  oiien 
lofe  their  leaves,  and  even  brauchee^  from  the  fiift 


froft,  but  arc  frequently  wholly  deftroyfd,  if  it 
happens  to  be  fevere.  They  are  low  ihnibsTof 
beautiful,  and  look  well  among  perennial  Dowcj, 
where  they  will  not  only  clnfs  as  to  ftze  with mauj 
cf  that  fort,  but,  being  rather  tender,  may  wi^ 
them  have  fuch  extraordinary  care  as  the  01 
may  think  proper  to  allow  them.  The  pr< 
tion  of  the  aVjove  forts  is  very  eafy,  and  isa( 
phihed  either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  i.  If  .^ 
earth  be  tfirovrn  upon  the  br?nches  any  tbc 
the  winter,  they  wil!  (bike  root  and  be  good  pi 
by  the  atumn  following,  fit  for  any  place. 
eaiy  is  the  culture  by  that  method:  a.  Tbe 
tings  will  alfo  grow,  if  planted  any  time' 
year.  Thofe  planted  in  winter  (houW 
woody  (hoots  of  the  former  fummer :  " 
be  fet  clofe  in  a  fhady  border;  and  being 
in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow.  This ' 
be  propaf;ated  by  young  flips  alfo,  in  any 
fummer  months.  Thefe  (hould  be  planted^ 
fhady  border,  like  fage,  and  well  watcrtd. 
border  is  not  naturally  fhady,  the  beds 
hooped,  and  covered  ^vi^h  matting  in  hotv 
Wate.nng  mu(t  be  conflantly  afforded  thcni;] 
with  this  care  and  management  many  of " 
grow. 

PHLOX,  the  Lychnidf.a,  or  Bajkri 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonj 
pentandria  clafk  of  plants ;  and,  in  the 
thod,  ranking  under  the  20th  ot^ct Rotacte*' 
are  7  fpecies,  all  natives  of  N.  America, 
have  perennial  roots,  from  which  ari(c 
ftalks  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in 
domed  with  'tubulated  flowers  of  a  purplf^ 
They  are  propagated  by  oflTstts,  and  M-iil ' 
winters  in  this  country.      They  require* 
rich  foil,  in  which  they  thrive  better  affil 
taller  than  tn  any  other. 

PHLYCTENjE,  «.  /  in  medicine, 
tions  on  the  fl;in. 

PHOBETOR,  [from  f^jSi^r,  to  terrify,] 
thology,'  one  of  the  fons  of  Somkus, 
prime  minifter.    His  office  was  to  terrify 
ring  fleep,  by  appearing  to  them  in  the 
wild  bea(\  or  ferpent.     Ot'/V.  A/r/.  xi.  640- 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qnadnj] 
the  order  of  ferae.  There  are  fix  (harp-j 
fore  teeth  in  tho  upper  jaw,  the  «  outcnnoft 
larger;  and  4  blunt,  parallel,  diflindt,  cqial 
teeth  in  the  under  jaw.  There  is  but  oaeL 
tooth,  and  5  or  6  three- pointed  grindert;  ™ 
hind  legs  are  united  fb  as  to  refcmb'e  a  ^ 
tail ;  are  (trenched  much  -backwards,  and  \< 
together,  Mr  Kerr  enumerates  19  fptciei^  A  \ 
varieties. 

'■    I.  PaoCA  AusTRALis,  thc  FaWowi  M 
fhort  pointed  external  ears,  and  inhabits  tiici 
land  Jfles.      I  he  colour  is  cinereous;  tJvt 
tipt  with  a  dirty  white  %  the  nofc  is  Ihort,  as 
fet  with  (Irong  black  briftlcs ;  thc  fore  feet 
^o  daws ;  the  hind  paws  have  4  long  claws, 
animal  meafures  4  fctt. 
^  a.  Phoca  Barbata,  thc  great  ft  aJ%  bai 
white  whiJkers  witli  curled  points.    Thtld 
arched  ;   black,  very  deciduofis,  and  very  tl 
difpericd  over  a  thick  (kin,  which  is  aino^'^  ^ 
in  fiimmer.    The  t^eth  of  this  fpecies  art 
thofe  of  the  common  fcalj  (N^  iS.)  tiie  fore 
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r  Kke  the  huiran  hand,  the  middle  toe  being  the 
wjic/f  and  :hc  thumb  Ihort.  Tuey  are  upwards 
►f  II  ftct  loiijj.  The  Greciilanders  cut  out  of  the 
Laaf  tiiis  fpecies  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger  thick, 
X  tbc  leal  fiihcry.  Its  flelh  is  as  white  as  veal,  and 
idtccmcd  the  moft  delicate  ot"  aay.  They  pro- 
bcc  plenty  of  lard>  but  very  little  oil.  The  l^ins 
i\hc  young  are  fometimes  ufed  to  lie  on,  I'hcy 
ft^  the  high  fca  about  Greenland,  are  very 
and  commonly  reft  on  the  flo<»ting  ice, 
(tcmales  breed  about  March,  and  bring  forth 
kiUngle  young  one  on  the  ice,  generally  a» 
f  the  iUands.  The  old  ones  fwim  very  flowly, 
J^  X.  coail  of  ScOiland  is  found  a  fpecies  i» 
b  long.  A  young  one,  7^  feet  long,  was 
llini  io  London  fome  years  ago,  which  was  id 
i6oai  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth : 
itht  common  fcals  have  them  complete  before 
tl  attain  the  lize  of  fix  feet,  their  utmoft  growth, 
it  0^  this  fpecies,  larger  than  an  ox,  was  found 
^* :  Kamtlchatcan  feas  from  56*  to  64®  lat.  N. 
by  the  natives  Lacb-taie.  They  weighed 
I.  and  were  eaten  by  Bering's  crew  ;  but  their 
\wi<s  loathfome.  The  cubs  are  entirely  black, 
^  Phoca  Chilensis,  the  Cbiieft  Seal^  has  a 
|iih  fnout,  external  cars,  and  5  toes  to  each 
i  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Chill  and  Juan 
HKdn. 

tPHocA  Cristata,  the  Kiapmusy  or  Hooded 

i  Pennant,  has  a  creft  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

4thc  body  is  of  a  gi  ay  colour,  having  a  thick 

f  black  wool,  interfperfcd  with  white  hairs* 

%t  animal,  and  has  a  (Irong  folded  ikin 

jl fore-head,  falling  over  its  eyes  and  nofe. 

^  x:ies  inhabits  the  S.  coafts  of  Greenlandy 

f  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 

kPHoCA  Fasciata,    the  Harnaffld  Sea/,   or 

I  Stal  of  Pennant,  is  of  a  blackiih  colour, 

(with  yellow  (tripes  refcmbling ifrwrwr/j 

it^neck,  along  the  fides,  and  haunches. 

^ihiiabit  the  Kurile  Ides. 

[i.  Phoca  Groenlandica,   tbe  S<wartfide^ 

[tieben,   the   Attarj'oak  of  Crautz,  or  Harp 

iiVrniwnt,  has  a  fmooth  head,  no  exiemal 

I  body  grey,  with  a  black  femilunar  mark 

l^fidc.    Both  tore  and  hind  paws  have  dif- 

aiis ;  the  head  is  black  and  pointed ;  the 

and  horizontal.    The  animal  is  9  teet 

They  inhabit  Greenland,  Newfoundland, 

»u,  the  White  Sea,  the  Frozen  Ocean  and 

fet^^^iatka.    1'hc  flun  is  good  and  the  oil  much 


for  fifhing ;  near  which  they  generally  remain  fo- 
litary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs.  They  often 
flccp  t>n  the  fiirface  i>f  the  water,  and  thus  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  eagle  They  feed  on  fmall 
fifh,  fhrimpp,  &c.  The  Ikin,  tendons,  and  lard, 
are  ufed  in  the  fame  way  with  thofe  of  other  fcals. 
The  flelh  is  red  and  foetid,  efpecially  in  males, 
which  is  naufeated  even  by  the  Greenlanders. 

ii,  Phoca  Hispida  Quadrata,  or  Ne<iufound- 
land  $cai  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  above,  c.  Jlcd  by 
the  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland,  they^  arephip- 
per.  It  weighs  500  lb.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a 
water  dog ;  fo  that  it  appears  by^  the  length  of  its 
hair  to  be  allied  to  this  fpeci's;  but  the  vaft  dif- 
ference in  fize  admits  not  of  that  decificn. 

8.  Phoca  Jubata,  the  ManedSeal^  of  Schrcbe^» 
or  Leonine  Seal  of  Pennant,  inhabits  the  coafts  of 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  W.  c;>aft  of  America, 
Falklands  lilands,  Patagonia,  Kamlfchatka,  and 
the  Kurile  Ifles.  The  colour  is  reddifh;  the 
males  arc  fometimes  25  ft* « t  long,  weigh  15  or 
1600  lb  and  have  a  long  Mowing  mane  on  their 
necks.  Their  voice  is  like  that  o  a  bull ;  \  he  head 
is  large,  nofe  (hort  and  turned  up;  with  large, 
ftrong  whifkers ;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  fore  feet 
black,  refembling  fins,  without  toes;  the  hind 
feet  very  broad,  with  fmall  nails,  and  very  ihort 
tails.  They  live  in  families,  each  male  having 
tnany  females,  about  which  they  often  quanel  and 
fight. 

9.  Phoca  Lanioer,  or  Phoca  Leporina,  the 
leporine  /ea/,  of  Pennant,  has  hair  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  tinged  wuh  yellow,  but  never  fpotted. 
The  hairs  arc  ere^t,  -nter woven,  and  foft  like  thofe 
of  a  hart,  cfpeciaily  m  thofe  of  the  young.  The 
head  is  hing  ;  the  uuper  lip  fwtilmg  and  thi«  k  ; 
the  whilkers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ratiged 
in  15  rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip, 
fo  that  it  apoears  bearded  ;  the  eyes  are  I  Sue,  and 
the  pupil  black;  the  teeth  arc  ftrong;  the  fore- 
feet ihort;  the  membranes  of  the  hmd  feet  even 
and  not  waved  ;  the  tail  \i  ftiort  and  thick,  it  be- 
ing 4  mches  two  lines  in  length ;  t^e  cubs  are  of 
a  milk  white  coi  ^ur.  The  length  of  the  fpecies 
is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches,  ani  the  circumference 
where  greateft  5  feet  a.  Thi^  fpecies  in!  abit  ihe 
White  Sea  in  the  fummer  time,  and  afcend  and 
defccnd  the  rivers  with  the  tide  in  Qntft  of  prey. 
They  are  likewifc  found  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland, 
and  within  the  polar  circle  from  Spi'zberj'cn  to 
Tchutki  Nofs,  and  thence  S.  about  K<in»i"cnatka. 

10.  Phoca  Leon  in  a,  iht/ea  lion  oi  A->(o\\,  the 


I- Phoca  Groehlandica  Nigra,  tife  Bed-    ^a  «iyo//'of  Pernetty,  or  the  Ao///r  w^  of  Pennant, 


►1  is  a  bUckilh  variety  ot  the  above, 

»•  Phoca  Hxspida,  or  Phoca  Foetida,  tJbe 

(♦»  or  roujh/tal,  is  diftin^iUiihed  by  a  fhort 

*id  ftiort  round  head;  a  body  almoft  eliip» 

cmrrtdwith  lard  amioft  to  the  hind  feet. 

fi^cies  feldom  exceeds   4   feet   in   length. 

r^uirs  are  clofely  fct  togetbei ,  foft,  long,  and 

*lui  erei^t,  intermixed  wiih  curled.     They 

^  a  duiky  colour;  mixed  with  while,  whie'i 

toae»  Tiiricf  to  white,   with  a  duiky  doifal 

'  Ttjey  never  firequent  the  high  feas,  but  keep 

^6xcd  ice  in  the  remo  e  bays  near  the  fr  >- 

■»  ;  and  when  old  never  forfake  their  haunts. 

Pj  couple  in  June,  and  bring  forth  in  January 

'^  Kc   La  that  cold  iituation  they  have  a  hole 


Io  tound  near  the  S.  pole.  One  v,ineiy  of  this  fpe- 
ne^i  is  Hcfcrihed  at  fome  length  by  the  publiliier 
of  A:ifon's  vovri^'f.  Of  thefe  we  h^vc  the  foliow- 
liig  Hccoup.t  from  Pernctty'i  Hiftoncal  Journal. 
**  The  hair  that  covers  the  bac  k  part  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  fhouuKrs,  is  at  leaft  an  long  as  the  hair 
of  a  goat.  It  givtrs  this  amphibious  animal  an  air 
of  refeniblanci  to  the  common  lion  of  the  foreft, 
exetptiog  the  difference  of  fize,  Thefe  fea-lions 
are  25  feet  in  length,  and  from  19  to  ao  in  « ir- 
cumfcrence.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  kind  have  a  id 
refembling  a  maftifT*^,  with  clofe  cropt  e^rs.  The 
teeth  of  thofe  which  havc  manes,  are  much  i.ii  .ef 
and  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the  rtft.  In  th<  fe, 
all  tbe  teeth  in  the  jaw-bone  are  budow«    They 

have 
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liavc  only  four  large  ones,  two  in  the  lower  and 
two  in  the  upper  jaw.  Tbc  reft  are  not  even  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.  They  inhabit  the  coafta 
of  Chili,  New  Zealand,  Juan  Ftrnnndcx,  Falk- 
land  intrs,  and  New  Georgia.  Thefe  fea  lions 
that  have  manes  are  not  more  raifchicvoUfj  or  for- 
midable than  the  others.  They  are  equally  un- 
wieldy and  heavy  in  their  motions ;  and  are  ra- 
ther difpofed  to  avoid  than  to  fall  upon  thofc  who 
attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  fidi  and  water 
fowls,  which  they  catch  by  furprife.  They  bring 
forth  and  fuckie  their  young  ones  among  the  coro 
flags,  where  they  retire  at  oight,  and  continue  to 
^ivc  them  fuck  till  they  arc  large  enough  to  go  to 
iVa.  In  th^cveningthey  alfemblcin  herds  upon  the 
Shore,  and  call  their  dams  in  cries  lb  much  like 
lambs,  calves  and  goats,  that,  unlefs  apprifcd  of 
it,  one  would  eafily  be  deceived.  The  tongues 
of  thefe  animals  are  very  good  eating.  The  oil 
w  hich  is  extra^ed  from  their  greafe  is  of  great  ufe. 
It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  whale  ;  it  is  always 
clear,  and  leaves  no  fediment.  The  (kins  of  the 
iea-iions  are  chieQy  ufed  in  making  portmanteaus, 
and  in  covering  trunks.  When  they  arc  tanned 
they  have  a  grain  almoft  like  Morocco.  Tliey 
are  not  fo  fine,  but  are  iefs  liable  to  tear,  and  keep 
freih  a  longer  time.  They  make  good  fboes  and 
feoots,  whicby  when  wcU  feafoncd,  are  water- 
proof. 

11.  Phoca  Maculata,  the ^otteJ/eal of 'Pen- 
pant,  inhabits  the  Kurile  Ifles,  and  the  feas  of 
Kamtfchatka.    The  body  is  fpottcd  w  th  brown. 

12.  Phoca  MonaChus,  the  hoo€Ud/eal^  or  Me^ 
d^iterranean  feal  of  Pennant,  inhabits  chiefly  the 
coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  has  no  external  ears  ;  only 
4  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ^  tkc  fore  paws  are  not 
divided;  the  hinder  paws  have  no  nails.  The 
ikm  of  it  folds  like  a  Monlti  boody  whence  the 
i»ames.  The  botly  is  8  feet  ^  inches  long,  and  5 
feet  round. 

13.  Phoca  Mutica,  the  long^neeked  fia!  of 
Pennant ;  has  a  flender  body,  and  no  claws  on 
the  fore  feet,  which  referable  fina, 

14.  Phoca  Nigra,  the  black  feal  of  Pennant, 
has  a  peculiar,  but  undefcribed,  conformation  of 
the  hind  legs.  They  inhabit  the  coaft  of  the  Ku- 
rile Ifles. 

ij.  Phoca  Punctata,  iht  J)>ecklcd  feal  of 
Pennant,  is  elegantly  fpeckled  all  over  the  bofJy, 
head,  and  limbs.  They  inhabit  the  feas  of  Kamt^ 
fchatka  and  the  Kurile  Ifles. 

x6.  Phoca  Pusilla,  the  little  feal  of  Sdwthcr^ 
Pennant,  and  Buffiin  ;  the  <s>««n  of  Arillotle ;  the 
nfitulm  marinus  of  Piiny,  hn^fea  calf  of  Dampier; 
has  a  fmooth  head,  and  the  rudiments  of  external 
«ar8 ;  the  body  is  brown,  and  meafures  %  feet  % 
inches. 

17.  Phoca  Testudo,  X\it  t^rtoife-headed feal  c^ 
Pcrnnant,  has  a  head  like  that  of  a  tortoiCe,  a  flen- 
der neck,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal. 
It  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  many  places  of  Eu- 
rope. 

18,  i.  Phoca  Vitulina,  ihc fea  ealf^  or  com- 
mon SEAL,  inhabits  the  European  ocean.  It  has 
a  fmooth  head  without  external  ears ;  and  the 
tonimon  length  is  from  5  to  6  feet.  The  fore 
If'ps  are  deeply  immerfed  *m  the  flcin  of  the  body: 
tiic  hiaa  ic^s  are  placed  iu  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
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point  diredly  backwards :  every  fcx)t  bis  5  lort, 
connected  by  a  flrong  and  broad  web,  cotcrfd 
both  fides  with  fliort  hair.  The  toca  are  fun»ii 
cd  with  ftrong  claws,  well  adapted  for  ciimbi 
the  rocks :  the  claws  on  the  bind  feel  are  Gei 
and  ftraight ;  but  at  the  ends  a  httle  ifKonati 
The  head  and  nofc  arc  broad  and  flat,  like  tl 
of  the  otter ;  the  neck  ftiort  and  thick ;  tbc 
large  and  black ;  in  lieu  of  external  cars,  it 
two  fmalJ  orifices:  the  nuftrils  are  oblobg 
each  fide  the  nofe  are  feveral  long  ftiif  hairs: 
above  each  eye  are  a  few  of  the  Gime  kind. 
form  of  the  tongue  i«  very  fingular,  being 
or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cutting  teeth  are  6 
upper  jaw,  and  only  4  in  the  lower.  It  * 
canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  tJ 
of  the  jaw  five  grinders;  in  all  34.  The 
body  is  covered  with  fliort  hair,  very 
together  :  the  colour  of  that  on  the  body 
rally  dufl^y,  fpotted  irregularly  with  wf 
the  belly  white :  but  feals  vary  grcaliy  in 
lours:  fomc  have  been  found  entirely  white. 
feal  is  common  on  moft  of  the  rocky 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efpecially  00 
coafts:  in  Wales,  it  frequents  the  coato 
narvonfliirc  and  Anglefey.  They  inhabit 
European  feas,  even  to  the  extreme 
found  far  within  the  ardic  circle,  in  the 
of  Europe  and  Afia.  and  even  thofe  of 
ka.  They  prey  entirely  on  fifli,  and  ncftf^ 
the  fea  fowls,  for  mimbers  of  each  are  '^ 
floating  on  the  waves,  as  if  in  compMT^ 
eat  their  prey  beneath  the  water;  and 
▼otiring  any  very  oily  fHh,  the  place  b 
the  fmoothnefs  of  the  waves  immcdiatdf 
They  are  excellent  fwimmcrs,  ready 
very  bold  when  ia  the  fea,  fwimroiog 
about  boats:  their  dens  are  in  caverns 
(ea,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide :  \ 
they  will  come  out  of  the  water,  to 
fun  on  large  rocks ;  and  that  is  the 
our  countrymen  take  of  ihooting  tbem 
chance  to  efcape,  they  baflen  towards  tl 
per  element,  flinging  ftones  and  dirt  behii 
as  they  fcramble  along :  and  exprcffing  '^ 
by  piteous  moans:  but  if  they  be  overtal 
will  make  a  vigorous  defence  with  ibcir 
teeth  till  they  are  kiMcd.  They  are  taken 
fake  of  their  fkins,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat 
the  former  fell  for  4  s.  or  4  s.  fid.  a-piece;  ^ 
when  drefled,  are  very  ufeful  in  covering  til 
making  waiftcoats,  pouches,  &c.  The  fid 
thefe  animals,  and  evtn  of  porpoife^t  fort 
found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great;  ^ 
pears  from  the  biH  of  fare  of  that  vaft  feaft 
Abp.  Nevill  gave  in  the  reign  of  Edwafl 
They  couple  about  April,  on  fmall  ifiao^ 
the  fliore ;  and  bring  forth  in  thofe  Tail  "^ 
that  are  numerous  on  our  coafts :  they  coi 
bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant 
are  covered  with  a  whitifli  down  or  woolll 
fiance.  In  Oa.  and  Nov.  the  feaUbuntt 
Caithnefs  enter  the  mouth  of  the  cateras 
midnight,  and  rowing  up  as  far  as  tbey  caa* 
land  ;  each  of  them  being  provided  with  a  \ 
gcon,  and  properly  flationed,  they  ligW- 
torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  « 
down  the  fcais  f»om  ilie  farther  emi  w^  ?^** 
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odf  with  fearful  fhrieks  and  cries :  at  firft  the 
icfl  art  obliged  to  give  w.iy  for  fear  of  being  o- 
rrborrj ;  but  when  the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  they 
ill  a  maojr  ai  ftraggle  behind,  chiefly  the  young, 
f  ftriking  them  on  the  nofc:  where  a  very  flight 
low  difp2tchc«  them.  Seals  are  feen  in  the  great- 
I  pknty  on  the  fliores  ot  Cornwall  in  May, 
nc,  and  July.  Their  headn  in  fwioiming  arc 
kiyiibo?e  water.  They  fleep  on  rocks  fur- 
Mflded  by  the  fca,  or  on  the  lefs  acceflible  parts 
|«r  Cliff*  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and 
Sftsrbcd  by  any  thing,  take  care  to  tumble  o- 
|lfc«  rocks  into  the  fea.  They  are  extremely 
Idful*  and  never  flcep  long  without  moving  ; 
tiraile  their  heads,  and  lie  down  again,  and 
tan,  railing  their  heads  and  reclining  them  alter- 
Uj  in  about  a  minute.  They  ufc  this  precau- 
li,a»  being  unprovided  with  external  cars;  and 
•iequcntly  not  hearing  very  quick,  nor  from 
^|reat  diftance.  Thefe  animah  are  lb  very 
il  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  other 
people,  that  they  may  be  called  their  flocks. 
8  (iays  Mr  Crantz,  who  long  refided  in  thefe 
is)  are  more  needful  to  them  than  flieep  arc 
taough  they  fiirnilh  us  with  food  and  rai- 

Ct;  or  than  the  cocoa-tree  is  to  the  Indians. 
feiJiflcfh,  with  that  of  the  rein-deer,  fupplies 
Wires  with  their  moft  fubftantial  f«jod.  Their 
Ifw/hes  them  with  oil  for  lamp-iii^hi,  cham- 
A  kitchen  fire.  They  alfo  mollify  their  dry 
s»oftjy  fiih,  in  the  train ;  and  they  barter 
0  kinds  of  neceflaries  with  the  fador.  They 
»  better  with  the  fibres  of  the  feals  finews 
thread  or  filk.  Of  the  (kins  of  the  en- 
tkey  make  their  windows,  curtains  for  their 
fluftt,  and  part  of  the  bladders  they  ufe  at 
harpoons ;  and  they  make  train  bottles  of 
^.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  they  made 
iQcr  of  inftfumcnts  and  working  tools  of 
^ne^i.  Neither  is  the  blood  w.iftcd,  hut 
W'th  other  ingredients,  and  eaten  as  foup. 
&m  of  the  feal  they  ftand  in  the  greatclt 
is  they  cover  over  with  it  their  boats  in 

they  fctk  their  provifions.    They  alfo  cut 

fcapt  out  ot  them,  make  the  bladders  for 
^^rp'ion?,  and  cover  their  tents  with  them  ; 
which  they  could  not  fubfift  ii  fummcr. 
BtSeir  chief  bufinefH  and  labour  from  their 
^.  The  Greenhndcrs  have  4  ways  of 
«a?feals:  either  fingly,  with  the  hiadder; 

J  Company,  by  the  clapper-hunt ;  or  in  winter 
cice;  or  by  (hooting  them  with  a  gun.  The 
tipil  and  moft  common  way  is  the  taking 
»uh  the  bladder.  When  the  Greenlander 
it  equipped,  and  fpies  a  feal,  he  tries  to  fur- 
ind  unke  it  with  his  harpoon.  The  mo- 
'th?  ftal  is  pierced,  the  Greenlander  muft 
»tbe  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  firing, 
the  water,  on  the  fame  fufe  a^  the  feal  runs 
*»^^;  for  that  he  does  Inftantly  like  a  dart. 
^1  often  drags  the  bladder  under  water,  but 
aeries  ittif  with  it,  that  it  mult  come  up  a- 
w  15  miimtef  to  breathe.  The  Greenlantler 
htothcfpot,  fmites  the  feal  with  a  long 
^  and  kilik  it,  but  ftopi  the  wound  dire^ly 
"^^^  the  blood  ;  and  lallly,  he  blows  it  up, 
1  bladder,  to  make  it  fwim  after  him,  fa.ltn- 
l^  kfl  fide  of  bis  boat.    In  this  cxeicife  the 


Greenlander  is  cxpofed  to  the  moft  imminent  iirf* 
gcr  of  his  life ;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that 
that  they  call  this  bunt  or  fifliery  kanufvocki  i.  e- 
the  extin3ion,  'viz.  of  life.  For  if  the  line  ihould 
entangle  itfelf,  or  catch  hold  of  the  kajak,  or  boat, 
or  twine  round  the  oar,  hand,  or  neck,  or  if  the 
feal  fliould  turn  fuddenly  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
boat,  the  kajak  muft  be  overturned  by  the  ftring, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  Nay  fometimes 
the  feal  will  bite  him  in  the  face  or  hand,  or  bite 
a  hole  in  his  kajak,  fo  that  he  muft  fink.  Several 
in  company  muft  purfuc  the  cautious  kajjt^ak  by 
the  clapper-hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo 
furround  and  kill  the  attarfoak  in  great  numbers 
at  certain  feafons  of  tht  year,  for  in  autumn  they 
retire  into  the  creeks  or  inlets  in  ftormy  weather^ 
as  in  the  Nepifet  found  in  Ball's  river,  between  the 
main  land  and  the  ifland  Kangek,  which  ir  full  % 
leagues  long,  but  very  narrow.  There  the  Green- 
landers  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  frighten  them 
under  water  by  ftiouting,  clapping,  and  throwing 
ftones ;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again  to  draw 
breath,  they  kill  them  with  darts.  This  is  a  very 
profitable  divcrfivon  for  the  Green  landers,  for  of- 
ten one  man  will  have  8  or  10  feals  for  his  ftiare. 
The  3d  method  of  killing  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
moftly  pra^ifed  in  Difko,  where  the  bays  arc  fro- 
zen over  in  the  winter.  The  feals  make  fome- 
times  holes  in  the  ice,  where  they  breathe ;  near 
fuch  a  hole  a  Greenlander  places  himfclf,  and 
when  the  feal  puts  its  nofe  to  the  hole,  he  pierces 
it  inftantly  with  his  harpoon ;  then  breaks  the 
hole  larger,  draws  it  out*  and  kills  it.  When  the 
current  wears  a  great  hole  in  the  ice  in  fi^nng,  the 
Greenlanders  plant  thcmfclves  all  round  it,  till  the 
feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  breathe,  when 
they  kill  them  with  their  harpooiiS.  Many  alfo 
are  killed  on  the  ice  while  flecping.  Mr  Pennant 
in  his  ArSic  Zwlogyy  vol.  i.  after  defcribing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Kamtfchaikans  prepare  their 
fcals  flefh  and  fat  for  winter  provifiou?,  adds, 
"  Befide*  the  ufe»  which  are  made  of  the  flefli  aud 
fat  of  feals,  the  (k'us  of  the  largcft  are  cut  into 
foles  for  fhoes.  The  women  make  their  fummer 
boots  of  the  undrtired  flcins,  and  wear  them  with 
the  hair  outmoft.  In  a  countiy  which  abounds 
fo  greatly  in  furs,  vtry  littie  nvtrc  ufe  is  made  of 
the  fkins  of  feals  in  the  article  of  drtfs  than  what 
has  been  mentio!ied.  But  the  Koriaks,  the  O- 
loutores,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  wiih  the  fkins  ca- 
noes and  veflels  oi  different  fizcs,  fomc  large  e- 
nouph  to  carry  50  people.  Seals  fwarm  on  all  the 
coafts  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  wiil  go  up  the  rivers 
%o  verfts  in  purfuit  of  fifti.  The  Tungnfi  give  the 
milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their  children  inftcad  of 
phyfic.  The  navigators  obfer  td  abundance  of 
ioals  about  Bering*- 1  Hand,  but  that  they  dtcrcafed 
in  numbers  as  they  advanced  towards  the  ftraits ; 
for  where  the  walnifes  abounded,  the  feals  grew 
fcarce.  Seals  are  now  become  a  great  article  of 
commerce.  The  oil  from  the  vaft  whales  is  no 
lon^ev  equal  to  the  demand  for  fupplying  the 
magnificent  profulion  of  lamp^  in  and  roimd  the 
capital.  Hie  ch  ife  of  thefe  animals  is  redoubled 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  Ikins,  properly  tanned, 
are  in  conHderahle  ufe  in  the  manufadory  of 
l>oots  and  Uioes." 

ii.  Phoca    ViTVtiMA   BoTSiCA   is  a  variety 
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diffcfing  In  having  a  broader  nofe,*  longer  nails, 
■nd  A  darker  coiour.  They  inhal  t  the  Guif  of 
Bothnia. 

ill.  Phoca  Vit.  Caspica,  the  Cafpian  Seal,  is 
of  a  mixed  colour,  and  inhabits  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

iv.  Phoca  Vit.  Sibirica,  the  Siberian  Seal, 
is  of  a  (ilver  white  colour,  and  inhabits  the  lakes 
Baikal  and  Ort>m  in  Siberia. 

19.  Phoca  Ursina,  theTra  It^ar,  or  urfine ftaly 
has  txtcrnai  ears.  The  maie  is  greatly  fu;)erior 
in  fizf  to  the  female.  The  bodies  of  each  are  of 
^.  conic  form,  vrry  thick  before,  and  taper  to  the 
tail.  The  length  of  a  Urpe  one  is  eight  feet  j  the 
grcateft  circumference*  live  feet;  n.ar  the  tail# 
^o  inches;  and  the  weight  is  about  800  lb.  The 
nufc  pr  •jrd?^  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 
rifeo  fuddenly ;  the-  teeth  lock  into  one  another 
when  the  mouth  ib  fhut :  the  tongue  is  large  ;  the 
eyt.s  are  large  and  prominent,  and  may  be  cover 
ed  at  picafurc  by  a  flrlliy  membrane.  The  length 
of  the  fore  legs  is  14  inche*« ;  thtv  are  like  thofc 
pf  other  qua<1rupeii8,  not  immeried  in  the  body 
like  thofe  of  feais;  the  feet  are  formed  with  toes 
like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but  arc  covered  with 
a  naked  (kin,  fo  that  externally  they  fetm  to  be  a 
flinpelefs  'nalsj  the  hind  legs  are  fix'd  to  tht  bo^ 
dy  quite  behind,  iikc  thofe  of  comnion  feals;  but 
are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  fo  that  the 
animal  makes  uft-  of  them  to  frratch  its  head. 
Th'ffe  animals  are  found  in  the  northern  feas. 
Tliey  are  found  in  amazing  quantities  between 
Kamtlchatka  and  Amcr  ca ;  but  are  fcarctrly 
known  to  land  on  the  Ahaiic  fhore:  nor  are  thty 
even  talufn  except  fn  the  three  Kurilian  iflands, 
and  fro  n  thence  in  the  Bobr  iwoic  More,  or  Bea- 
ver S(  a,  as  far  a^  the  Kronlki  headland,  off  the 
river  Kamtfchalk^,  which  comprehends  (^nly  from 
50°  to  56°  Lat.  N.  It  IS  obfervable  that  they  ne- 
ver double  the  fouthern  cape  of  the  peninfula,  or 
are  found  on  the  wcilern  fi.ie  in  the  Pcnfchinfka 
fea:  but^  their  great  re  fort  has  been  obfcrved  to 
be  to  Bering's  iflands.  They  are  rejiularly  mi- 
gratory. They  Hrft  appear  off  the  three  Kurilc 
iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the  earlieft  fpring. 
There  is  not  one  female  which  does  not  come 
pregnant.  Such  as  arc  then  taken  are  ooened, 
the  youn;;  taken  out  and  (kmned.  They  are 
found  in  Bcrng's  ifl and  only  on  the  wcfltrn  ftiore, 
being  the  part  oppofite  to  Afia,  where  they  firft 
appear  on  their  migration  frorp  the  fouth.  Ur- 
fine feai?  are  alfo  found  in  the  S^  hemifphere,  from 
under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Gillipagos,  to  N^w 
Georgia,  in  Lat.  54"*  15'  S.  a;id  Lon.  if  15'  W. 
In  the  intermediate  parts,  thty  arc  mtt  with  in 
New  Zealand,  in  the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
Mafla  Fuera*,  and  aiong  the  coafts  of  Chili  to  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego  an'  Staten  Land.  In  Jnan  Fernari- 
dcz,  Staten  Land,  aud  Ncw  Georgia,  they  fwarm, 
as  they  do  at  the  N.  c:itrcmity  of  tTiis  vaft  ocean. 
Thofe  of  ihe  S.  h(-mifphere  alfo  migrate. — Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  who  palled  4  loneiy  years  on  the 
ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarked  that  they  come 
aihorc  in  June,  and  (lay  till  September.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  avain  in  their  place  of  remigra- 
tion  in  equal  abundance,  on  Staten  Land  and 
New  Georgia  in  Dec.  and  Jan.;  and  Don  Pernet- 
ty  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iflands  in  Febr. 
According  to  the  GrccaUodcrs,  thU  fpecies  in- 
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habits  the  8.  parts  of  their  country.  Thfy  calij 
Awvekajukt  and  (ay  it  is  very  fierce,  and  tears 
pieces  whalfoever  it  meets;  that  it  livu  on 
as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  gir^^tly  drcadtd  by ll 
hunters.  During  the  three  months  of  fomi 
thty  lead  a  moft  indolent  life:  they  arrive  at 
iflands  vaftly  fat ;  but  during  that  time  thq 
fcarce  tvtr  in  motion,  confine  themfciies 
whole  week?"  to  one  fpot,  flctp  a  grrat  pad 
the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  txccpt  the 
ment  the  frmalis  have  in  fuckling  iheir 
are  totally  ina(5tive.  They  live  in  famibu 
maie  has  froiTi  8  to  50  females,  whum  he 
with  the  jcaloufy  of  an  caftern  monarc: 
thf-y  lit  by  thoufands  on  the  fliores,  each 
keeps  itfeif  feparale  from  the  reft,  and  ft 
with  the  young  and  tamarrifd  ones,  ai 
120.  The  males  are  very  irafcible  and 
about  the  females.  T?ie  battles  are  very 
the  wounds  thty  receive  are  very  dctp, 
femhle  the  cuts  of  a  fabre.  At  the  end  of  il 
they  leap  into  the  fea,  to  walh  away  the 
The  males  arc  very  fond  of  their  young, 
tyrannical  towards  the  females.  They  ft 
fwifily,  at  the  rate  of  fcven  miles  an 
wounded,  they  wiil  feize  on  the  boat, 
it  along  with  vaft  impetuofity,  and 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  tii 
water.  When  they  want  to  ciitnb  tl 
thty  faften  with  their  fore  paws,  anddrai 
feives  up.  They  art  very  tenacious  of  " 
will  live  for  a  fortnight  after'receiving  fach 
as  would  immediately  deftroy  any  other 
The  KamtfchcTtkans  take  them  by  hai 
they  never  land  on  their  (bore.  To  the 
is  taftened  a  long  line,  by  which  they 
animal  to  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  vfib 
but  in  the  chafe,  the  hunters  are  afirai^ 
near  an  aoproach,  leaft  the  animal  fhi 
on,  and  fink,  their  veflVl.  The  flefh  of 
males  is  rank  and  naufeous  ;  that  of  the 
laid  to  refembie  lamb ;  that  of  the  yc 
roafted,  a  fncking  pig.  The  Ikins  of  the 
cut  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  dams,  arc 
for  clothing,  and  are  fold  for  about  3  s.* 
thofe  oF  the  old  tor  only  48.  Their 
is  in  Sept.  when  thty  depart  exceffively  1 
take  their  young  with  them.  On  their 
they  again  frequent  tht  fame  pfaces  which 
did  in  the  fpring.  Their  winttr  retreat? art 
known;  thty  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  iflani 
tween  Kuril i  and  Jipan,  called  Ccmp^  i 
Staten  Land  Jefo  Gafima^  which  were  diicO' 
by  Martin  Uriel  m  1641 ;  as  by  his  accoufll 
nitives  employed  themieives  in  the  captr 
feals.  Thc^y  arrive  along  the  fliores  of  ttic 
iflands,  and  part  of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka, 
the  S.  They  inhabit  only  the  W.  fide  of  * 
ifle  which  faces  Kamtfchatka ;  and  when 
turn  in  September,  their  route  is  due  S.  p& 
towards  the  difcoveries  of  Uriel. 

PHOC^A.  the  lafttown  of  Ionia,  and  0 
lis,  becauft  lituated  on  the  right  or  N.  fide 
Hermus,  which  he  make^  the  boundary  of  i 
to  the  S.  (Mela,  Piin,  PtoL)  It  ftood  far  " 
lani%  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea;  hadtwu. 
fafe  harbours,  the  one  called  Lampter^  lhe< 
Nauftathmos,  (LivjJ    It  w»  a  cdooy<3^« 
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ir«,  (itniteil  inihc  territory  of  iE'>1i?.  fU^rod.J     times  the  city  of  TuDca. 


M'lli'niri  G<ul  w.is  d  colv>ny  from  it.  It  was  one 
if  the  n  cities  wljich  a!?embleJ  in  the  Panioni- 
\%j(ir  et*ner4i council  of  lotiia.  Some  writers  tell 
«,thii  wrhilrthi'  f.tutulationH  of  thi^city  wtreiay- 
fi^,  !Vtc  ipprarcil  nr  irthf  fiiorc*  a  great  Dioal  of 
a  :.i  vc.«;  wh?  Tf  it  wa^  callctl  P.W^Wi  from  ^u»ti 
•Jui-caff.    P  .)l(my,  who  makes  tht  Ifcnniis  the 
wijnil.iry  hetwecfi  iEolia  and  Ionia,  phces  Pho- 
bi  ri  j^uli.s ;  hut  ail  other  jxeo;;;raphers  reck  :.n 
i!?  the  citic5  of  loiiia.     It  flood  on  the  fca- 
(ftitwemCuma  on  t lie  N.and  Smyinaon  the 
!I.Tm!is;  an!  w  it*  anciently  one   of  the 
rf.fJthy  and  poweifnl  eities  of  all  Ada;  but 
ap^^or  vili  ge,  thoui'.h  the  fee  or  a  bilh'^p. 
'ftoc^'.ns  were  expert  nn  irincrs,  and  tht  firft 
tht  Greeks  that  undertook  long  voya^'es; 
fhey  pcrfornicd  in  galleys  of  50  oars.     As 
ftpp'icil  ihe  ..ftivcii  to  trade  an<i  navi^-afion, 
f  became  aa^ainted  pretty,  early  witii   the 
hand  i/lujda  o^  Enropt,  whv-re  they  are  laid 
»ve  founded  feveral   cities,   viz.  Velia  \u  1- 
I  Alalia,  or  Alkrja,  in  Coriica  ;  arid  Maf- 
■tr^  MiRSEiLLLs;  in  Gaul.     Neither  were 
tt;ucquaintcd   with   Spain ;   for  Herodotus 
is  that,  in   the  tine  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
iwieins  anivin^  at  Sartellns,  a  city  in  the 
C.fiiz,    were   treated  with  extraordinary 
ifj  by  Argath(»nins   king  of  that  country; 
tearing  that  they  were  under  apprehenhon 
{rowing  power  of  Cyrus,  invited  them  to 
bis  kingdom.     Ttie  I'hocxans  couid  not 
lil^d  upf)n  to  t'ortake  their  country  ;  but 
'a Urge  lum  of  money,  which  lliat  prince 
iygave  them,  to  defr.<y  the  cxpence  of 
5  a  ftrong  wao  round  their  city.  This  wall 
CI  on  their  rrti'm  ;  but   it  was  unable  to 
power  of  Cyrus,  whof?  general  Hirpa- 
Ming  the  city  with   a   numerous  army, 
licccd  it  to  the  u*moft  extremities.    The 
Bu  offered    to   capitulate,    but  the   con- 
vffired  by  IIiri)a^u3  feeming  fevere,  they 
fie  would  aliow  them  three  days  to  dc- 
I  ^nd,   in   the  mean  time,  withdraw  \\\i 
H^rpigiis  comphed  with   their  requeft, 
PnocscaMs  put  their  wives,  children,  a-i  I 
ble  efTevftti  on  ho.ird  feveral  veflch,  and 


with  AntJocI^'.n 
the  Great;  whereupon  it  was  belieged,  taken, 
and  plniidercd,  by  the  Roman  general;  but  aU 
lowed  to  be  povrrned  by  us  own  law?.  Intl^c 
war  which  Ariltonicus  brother  to  Attains,  king  if 
Pergamus,  raifed  agalnlt  the  Romans,  theyaflif- 
ed  the  ftjrmer  to  the  utinoft  of  their  power;  which 
fo  hi;>hly  difpleafcd  the  fenate,  that  they  coni- 
manded  the  town  to  be  demoliftied,  and  the  whoff 
race  of  the  Phocxan's  t )  be  exterminated.  But 
the  MafiilienfcH  inter^jofed,  and,  with  difiiculty, 
airunged  the  anger  of  the  fen;.te.  Pom[)ey  de- 
clared Pliocxa  a  free  city,  and  rcltored  the  in- 
habit uits  to  all  their  privileges;  whence,  nnner 
the  ti'ft  empeior;^,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
mnft  S.ninlhinv:  cities  of  all  Alia  Minor.  It  is 
now  called  For  11 1  A. 

PIIOCiEANS,  /  Phuct.enses,  the  people  of 

PlIOCyKI,  or    \    Phoc^a. 

PIIOCAICUS,  a  name  given  to  Marseillfs. 

PilOCAS,  a  Roman  cent'Jiion,  who  was  mat'e 
empercjr  by  the  aiiny,.ind  was  crowned  X  Conftan- 
tlnople  abuut  A.  D.  6c.].  I'he  emperor  Mauri- 
Tii/s,  thus  dcferted,  l;cd  to  Chalcelon  with  his 
five  children,  whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhu- 
manly munlered  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he 
murdered  Mamitius  himfelf,  his  brother,  an<l  fe- 
veral tjthers  who  were  attached  to  him.  Phocai 
then  fcnt  his  own  ima-'e  and  that  of  his  wif.  L-- 
ontia  to  Rome.  Cir'-^^-^ry  the  Great,  then  b'lhorj 
of  Rome,  caiiL-  !  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the 
oratijry  of  the  m  irtyr  Cxfarins,  and  wrote  congr.:- 
tulitory  Ictterd  to  the  nfurper.  As  faon  as  tfio 
murder  of  Miuritius  was  known,  Narlls  v/Inj 
coTim.indrd  the  tr(»ops  oii  the  f.ontleis  of  Pcrii :, 
revolted.  Pii'was,  however,  managed  iiutter«  f''» 
as'  to  g!'n  h'ln  over  to  his  inteait,  and  chen  troi- 
bhcroully  bariit  inn  ?tive  Phoca-^,  by  mis  cruelly, 
loon  bee  -.mc  geiurally  hated,  for  he  fpa^'d  ner- 
ther  fex  nor  afc,  and  amv)ngft  others  hL  muixicrcd 
Conflantiiia  tlic  widow  of  Mjuritin.^,  aiul  he.- 
diiu'hler^.  la  609  a  confpiracy  was  formal 
a^aiii.l  him,  but  was  difcovered,"  and  th*.*  nerf.!"; 
coiietrned  in  it  put  to  death.  In  610,  hnvsrAf*, 
he  was  ovtft.iken  by  the  late  h'*  hid  (o  long  de- 
lerved.     Hr^ciio,  the  {ow  o^  H"imci!u^  r   v;r 


Bd  them  to  the  illand  of  Chios.  Their  de-  of  Africa,  bring  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the 
Kopurchafe  the  (EnclTrm  ifland'^,  which  people  of  Africa,  fnlcd  thence  with  a  formidable 
^  to  the  Ch'aris,  and  fettle  there.  lUit  fleet,  and  a  powerful  '.rmy  fir  Conflantinople, 
Bn«,^'ca!ous  of  lofing  their  trade,  refnfi.l  :  where  he  defeated  the  tyrant's  fleet.  Phocas 
^p^tlofca  again,  and  having  taken  Pho-  tO(,Ii  refuse  in  the  pabce ;  but  one  Photinn*-', 
t'l'piife,  put  ail  the  Pcrfuns  in  it  to  the  whofe  wife  lie  had  dcoanched,  purliiing  him,  for- 
TKey  next  wrnt  to  Corfica  ;  but  great  ced  the  ,::ate3,  drat<.'ed  tlie  cowardly  emperor  from 
than  returned  very  foon.  They  then  the  thi  one,  and  having  flr!np:'il  him  of  the  impe- 
rial robe?,  and  clothed  him  with  a  black  veft,  car- 
ried him  in  chainr^  to  Her-i 


tithjeif^Mn  either  to  the  Perfians,  or  ty 
*  their  own.     Among  the  latter  we   find 

made  of  Laodarr/us,  who  attended  Di- 
^fpi^  in  hi8  expedition  agaiutt  the  Scy- 

^nd  of  Dionyfins,  who,  joining  Ariftaeo- 
^w  of  M  Irtns,  and  chief  author  of  the  1- 
MfTon,  ft  tired,  after  thctlefeatof  his  coun- 
itfjpiiopuicia,  where  he  made  an  immenfc 
Vi/ing  on  ail  the  fliips  he  met  with  tr:fd- 


B)4t 


e-oantry.    From  Pheenicra  he  failed  to 


^rrc  »ie  cumTTi'tted  jffeat  depredationi  on 
^liiJpminr and  Tnfcans;  but  is  iai«l  nt-ver 
ppnK»l«ftcd  the  Greek*,     la  tiic  Kuxaa 


lius  who  commanilcd 
his  hana<  and  feet,  then  his  arms  and  at  lafl  hl^ 
head,  to  be  cut  off:  and  his  body  Was  delivered  to 
the  fo  diers.  who  bur:.t  it  in  the  forum.  Such 
wa:i  the  end  of  this  ciuel  tyrant,  after  he  ha  1 
reigned  7  years  and  fome  months.  He  was  greatly 
addivflel  tt)  ;vine  and  uonien,  inexorable,  a  ftr.i;.- 
ger  to  com.c  lilion,  ar.d  ui  his  principles  a  heretic 

PHOCI  \NS      f '*^  Phocfnsian-s,  the  mhabi. 
PilOClCl/'    3tant:^of.PHOq».. 

L  i  I  PIICCICU  .1, 
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PHOCICUM  BEi.i.UM,  the  Pbocian'or  Sacred 
fTar.  <  arried  on  by  the  Thtrbans  and  Philip  II. 
againft  the  Phr)CMnH,  for  plundering  the  temple  of 
ApoHo  at  Delphi.    See  MACfiDOMy  §  S,  and  Pho- 

CIS 

PHOCILIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  philcfophcr 
of  Miietus,  who  flouriihed  about  A.  A.  C.  540. 
The  poetical  piece  now  e»tant»  attribuied  to  him, 
h  not  of  his  comoofihon,  but  of  Anothtr  poet  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Adriafr«> 

Pilv  ClON,  a  diiiiii^uiihed  Athenian  jreneral 
and  orator  in  the  tin^e  ot  Ptiinp  II.  of  M  ♦cedon. 
He  was  too  modeft  to  fblicit  command,  though, 
cither  as  a  foldier,  orator,  (latcfman,  or  pentral, 
he  was  by  far  tlie  tnofi  eminent  Athenian  ot  his 
^me.  As  he  was  a  moft  difinUrrcfttd  patriot,  he 
could  entertain  no  affedion  for  Phiiip:  lut  as  he 
knew  the  dilpofition  of  hw  couDtrymen,  and  how 
unlikeiy  they  were  to  fiipport  mcaAiies  neeeff.iry 
to  bumbk  the  Macedonian  power,  he  chofc  ra- 
ther to  cultivate  the  eftccm  >^hich  Philip  ihovcd 
for  the  ftatc  of  Athens,  as  a  mean  of  ppcierviug 
her,  v.hcn  Ihe  fliouid  be  ret'uced*  to  that  fiiuation 
which  he  conceived  they  wanted  virtue  to  pFe- 
▼cnt.  (See  ilACEDON*  §9^)  He  wab,  however, 
appointed  to  command  the  a«my  \yhich  wa>  feiit 
to  aflift  the  By^anunes  againft  Philip,  whem  he 
obligid  to  return  to  \m  own  dominions.  This 
truly  ftrcat  luan,  whom  (thoagh  extremely  poor^ 
BO  fum  offered  by  P^lllip  or  Alexander  coald 
bribe  to  betiay  hi«J  country,  add  who  on  all  oeca- 
fions  gave  thtm  found  advice,  was  at  length  ac- 
cufed  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen.  This  hap- 
l^ened  A.  A.  G.  318.  He  was  fent  to  Athens  by 
'Polyperehon,  head  of  a  fadion  in  Macedonia, 
with  his  friendf?,  chained  in  carts,  with  this  mef- 
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chrated  mountains,  pp.rticulirly  CydicfQOi  Rl' 
LicoN,  and  Parnassus.    (See  tbcfe  two  Ulb 
Cythacroii  was  confecrated  to  the  Mnfcias  ««| 
a*^  thefe,  and  was  equally  celebrated  by  the  p 
Tht:  chief  river,  was  the  CEPHi$ui,nriniogf 
the  foot  of  ParnafTus  northward,  tfld  UUing  t^ 
the  Pinduii,  near  the  boundary  of  thatkingiio 
had   fevcral  confiderable  cities ;  fucb  as  <" 
Cnffa,  and  AfiTECVRA,  whkh,  acci)rdiiif  to  I 
iemy,  were  ou  the  fea  cciafV* ;  and  Pythia^F 
FHiA,  Daulr«,   Ehtia.  Ergcfthenia^  and  T 
whic^  were  inkti>d  towns.    Eiaiia  wa^tbelf 
and  ricbeft  after  Delphi.    Davlls  wai  1 
for  the  Mature  and  prswcfcof  itaiuhabit 
f«jr  the  tragical  events  laid  to  han  bi[ 
it.    (See  Philomela,  N^  II.)  Dbucau 
king  of  that  part  of  Phocii*  which  rie*-  ik 
naflus,  at  the  ti'me  that  Cecrops  1.  f 
Attica  i  but  the  Piiocians  afttrwa/dsf 
felvts  into  a  commonwealth,  governed  I 
alTcmbliei,  chofen  fiom  among  thcd' 
chan>ied  freqututiy.    Of  thc'hiftoryof  ti 
cians  little  i«  known  till  the  time  of  tfcel 
of  which   the  foKowing   was  the  vioM 
Phocians  •  aving  presumed  to  pk)Oghacd 
ries  of  the  city  of  Cyrra,  confecrated U| 
ph»c  po^,  wtre  fummoned  by  the  t  * 
ftates  before  the  court  of  the  Amphidf 
a  contiderabie  fine  was  impoT-d  upot^ 
thtir  fat^rikpe.    They  cefulbd  to  pay  i 
ntxt   afltmbly   their   dominiont  were  J 
con fi feat fd  to  the  ufr  of  the  Umple. 
peniteJ  tht  Phocians  ftill  more;  wiw|J 
ligation  of  one  P,hilomelus,  fciirdl 
tempk,  plundered  it  of  its  treaforc,  a4| 
facred  depofitum  for  a  confiderable  * 
gave  rife  to  the  Pbwian  or  HtJj  wah  ^ 


lige,  **  That  though  he  was  convinced  they  wtre 

traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged  by  the  A-  theiis,  Sparta,.  ai*d  Ibmc  othcn^  of  the 
thenians,  a«  a  free  pcoplt.**  They  were  all  in  a  fian  flates  declared  fot  the  Phocianti, 
fuuinarv  manner  condemned  to  death,  viz.  Pho- 
eion,  Nicocle«,  AheudTppus,  A(;amon,  an«1  Py- 
tbocles ;  thefe  were  prekrBt :  Demetrius  Pha^e- 
reus,  Callimedon,  CharicWs,  and  others,  were  coin- 
demned  irt  their  abfcnce.  The  (ipleen  of  bis  ene- 
mies  was  not  ejttingmftied  With  his  life;  they  de- 
creed that  his  corpie  fliould  be  baniflied  the  A- 
ihenian  territories.  When  the  Athtmians  began  to 
cool,  and  remember  the  many  fcrvices  they  had 
received  from  Phocion,  they  decreed  him  a  fta- 
tue  of  brafs;  ordered  his  bones  to  be  brought 
back  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  decreed  that  his 
accufers  ihouid  be  put  to  death. 

PHOCIS^  a  country  of  Greece,  between  Bao- 
lia  on  the  E.  and  Locris  on  the  W.  extending  from 
the  Sinus  Corinfbiacos  o»i  tbe  S.  to  the  fea  of  £u. 
boea  on  the  N.  and,  according  to  Dionyfias,  at  far 
as  Tbermopylat ;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar- 
rower bounds.  {Dtmofl,  SSrMb^PAuf.)  Itsgreatcft 
length  was  from  N.  to  S.  between  38**  4/  and  39* 
ao',  about  ^5  rnttes ;  but  not  eXteodmg  30  miles, 
from  E.  to  W.  i.  e.  from  aj'*  KtT  to  23^  40'^  at  the 
wideft»  but  about  13  miles  towards  the  Corinthian 
bay,  and  much  narrower  ftrll  towards  the  N^  k 
was  named  from  Phocus  the  fon  of  Omytion^  a 
Dative  of  Corintb  ;  but  was  foon  after  invaded  by 
the  iEginetae,  under  Phocus,  the  fon  of  JSacos 
kiug  of  JEgina.    la  Fbocii  tfacic  were  many  cc- 


Thebans,  TheiIaliao%LocFiafi6»aiid  I 
them.  The  various  particular*  of  this  ^ 
laf^ed  10  years  ;  and  wherein  Philip  U.  i 
took  an  a^ive  part ;  with  the  dtfeat^i 
FliAYLLrs  and  Ommarchuj^  the 
rais,  are  related  under  Mac  ebon,  J  S;_  ; 
being  ended,  the  grand  council  afl" 
impoled  an  annual  tine  of  60  talcntlX 
Phocians,  to  bt  paid  to  the  temple,  $Di4 
ed  till  ihey  tiAd  fully  repaired  the  dai 
fu^amed^  and,  tiU  this  reparation  fho«h|t 
they  were  excluded  from  dweUiSf  io  \ 
towns  and  from  having  any  vote  in  wef  ' 
fcmbiy.  They  did  not,  however,  < 
under  thi«^  btavy'  (entencc :  their  kDOVQ  I 
made  their  affiftance  fo  Rcceflary  to  the  ( 
they  were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  whid  I 
they  continued  to  behave  with  their  1' 
rage  and  refoluiioa,  and  fbon  oblitcralcdl 
uitr  guilt.  '  . 

PHOeUS,  the  name  of  tbrre  sncirat  I 
r.  the  (oundt-r,  and,  a.  the  firft  invad 
CIS ;  which  la(l  was  the  fon  cf  JEacns  t 
the,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  brother  of  J 
and  iTelamon ;  who  killetf  bim :  3.  Tkc  r 
cclcbraltd  Phocwk,  who  avenged  to! 
death,  but  never  did  any  other  rotm« 

PHOCYXiDES.    See  Fmocuidsi*^ 
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fROEBE,  in  the  mythology,  t.  a  name 
una:  tScc Di ama.)  a.  A  daughter  of  Leucippua, 
other  of  Tynci^rus,  K.  ot  Spail;»,  by  Philodice, 
fdatshtcfof  ln.^cnus.  She  and  her  lifter  Hi- 
ii  were  betrothed  to  their  coufins  Lynceu*  and 
JS  bat. were  carried  oft' and  married  by  their 
her  cou&na.  Castor  and  Pollux. 
PHOEBEDM,  a  town  of  Lacdtna,  near  Sparta. 
IBCBBIDAS, «  Spartan  general,  fent  to  allirt  the 
l^iionia/M  ag^ainft  the  Thr«cianR,    He  fcized 


itftadel  of  Thfbts,  for  which  a^  of  perfidy^        (i.)  PHOENICIAN,  ddj, 
MferrBiis,  inttead  of  rewarding,  difgraccd  and     Pi^QC^'cia. 
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of  produ^ivc  of  many  iieceflarics  for  food  ini  cMh" 
mff.  The  air  is  wholcfoine,  and  the  climate  a« 
grecable.  It  is  plentifully  watered  by  fmail  n- 
veis;  which,  running  down  from  maunt  Libanus, 
fomdimes  fwell  to  an  immoderate  degree,  either 
increafcd  by  the  melting  of  the  (hows  on  that 
mountain,  or  by  h  a-vy  rains.  XJpon  thefe  occa- 
Cons  they  overflow,  to  the  great  dan^r  and  hin- 
dcrance  of  the  traveller  and  xiamage  ot  the  counr 
try.    Among^  thefe  nvrrs  is  thnt  ot  Adonis. 

Of  or  belonging  to 


hkn«  though  they  ftnl  retavrieii  the  ci- 
fC.  Nfpos.J     He  died  A.  A.  C.  37?- 
"EBUS,  one  of  the  nafnt«<gtyen  by  ancient 
rfogiftj  to  the  San,  So.,  or  Apodlo.    Scc  A- 

'EM08.  a  lake  qf  Arcadia,  Lcmpr. 
PHOENICE,  an  ancient  town  of  Epirus. 
nix.c.  12. 

)P»otKiCE,  or>    the  ancient  uamc  of  a 
ICENICIA,  S    country    Ivinp    between 

and  3(i!h  degrees  of  Lat.  N. ;  bounded 
on  the  N.  an  J  E, ;  by  Ju.laca  on  the  S.; 
tbe  Mediterranean  on  the  W.     Some  de- 
name  trom  one  Phoenix  ;   othcrp  from 
tfatm  or  ifafe,  as  thefe  trees  abo»nded  m 
Untry.     Some  fuppofc  that  Pbtsnicr  is  ori- 
fitranflrttion  of  the  Hebrew  word  'JEdomt 
tkeEdomiies  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
By  the  contradtioit  of  Canaan  it  was 
C^jia,  and  anciently  Rhab»othin  and 
>  The  Jews  commonly  named  it  Canaan; 
fome  part  of  it  they  knew  by  the  name  of 
iioiiHC€.    B-^chnrt  tdU  us  that  the  moft 
)k  etymology  is  J>hene  4nakt  i.e.  "  the  dc- 
■««  if  Anak.'*    S«ch  were  the  names  pe- 
^  this  frhall  ciryntry  ^  thonph  Phoenice  was 
iocs  extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
^  ^adasa,  and  Canaan  to  the  PhiliftineSi 
^  to  the  Amale kites.     But  thefe  two 
S  i»d  the  feft,  were  moft  generally  fwal- 
5P  by  tbofe  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
tt  fome  dilagreement  among  authors  with 
I  to  the  northern  limits  oJF  this  coiKitry. 
mikes  the  river  EUutberus  the  boundary 
on  the  N.  but  Plmy,  Mela,  and  Stc- 
piaceit-tn  the  ifiand  of  Aradus,  N.  of 
**cr.    Strabo  obfer^es,  that  focne  will  have 
pcrElcuthertxs  to  be  the  boundary  of  Se- 
•Mo  the  fide  of  Phowiice  and  Coelofyria.  On 
*«ft  of  Phcenice,  and  S.  of  the  Eleutherus, 
[tl»c  following   cities:    Simyra,  Orthofia, 
N)lif,  BoCrys,  Bybius  Paiachyblus  Berytus, 
^•SAatPTA,  TvRUS,  PAL^tTYRua.    phqc- 
Rtnded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be- 
•«wt  Carmc  1 ;  for  that  geographer  plaqes 
•wee  aot  only  £cdippa  and  Ptolemais,  but 
■worn  and  Dxra,  which  ftand  S.  of  that 
^^  ^     Theic,  however,  properly  fpeaking, 
^  to  Paleftine.    We  wiU  not  attempt  to 
^tbe  bounds  of  the  midland  Phoenicc, 
•TtckoQs  in  it  the  following  towns:  Ar- 
"«Wbhi5,  (Old  Byblus,)  Gabala,  and  C»- 
2J*?««    This  province  was  con6derabiy  cx- 
W  » the  tnnefl  of  Oiriftianity ;  when,  being 
««td  u  a  province  of  Syria,  it  included  both 
^wai  and  Pkkti^ra*    Tb«  foil  it  gootf,  and 


(a)  Phoeniciak  Language.  See  Philolo- 
gy, 5r^.  IV. 

PHOENICIANS,  the  inhabkants  of  Phofnj. 
CIA,  It  Is  ttftiJi^erfally  allowed  that  the  Phccnici- 
ans  were  Can«affkej  by  defcent.  Their  blood 
muft  have  been  miced,  however,  with  that  of  fo- 
reigners in  procef«  of  time,  as  happens  in  aH 
trading  places.  The  Phgcnlcians  were  govcrntd 
by  kings ;  and  their  temtory,  fa:iall  as  ;t  wa*?,  in- 
cluded fevrral  kfngdoma ;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon^ 
Tyre,  Aradus,  Berytus,  and  Bybitw.  In  this  par- 
ticular th^y  adhered  to  the  primitive  j.ovcrnment 
of  their  forefathers  ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaan- 
itcs,  were  under  noany  petty  pjinccs,  to  whom 
tbey  allowed  the  fovereign  dignity,  referving  to 
themfcJves  their  natural  rights  and  liberties.  Of 
then*  civil  laws  we  have  no  fyftem.  With  regard 
to  reiigion,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  moft  grofs 
and  abominable  idolaters,  fiaal-berith,  B  aize- 
bub,  Baalfimen,  &c.  mentioned  in  fcripture, 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods;  as  were  alfo 
Moloch,  Afhtaroth,  and  Thammus.  Among  the 
Phoenic  ians,  the  chief  deity  was  named  Baal^  or 
Baal'/amen  ;  whom  the  Hebrews  called  Baaljhf 
mhn,  or  the  God  of  heaven.  (See  Baal.)  Dio- 
dorus.Siculus  fays  their  chief  dtity  was  that  of 
Carthage,  Cbrwtut^  or  Satvrii.  The  facrificea 
offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  beft  fami« 
lies.  Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carth agi- 
nians  had  a  brasen  ftatue  or  coioflbs  of  this  god^ 
the  hands  of  which  were  exteodcd  in  adt  to  re- 
ceive, and  bent  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  t^  cJ:u]d  laid  thereon  immediately  fell  dowQ 
into  a  hollow  where  there  was  a  fiery  furnace. 
He  adds  alfo,  that  this  inb^iman  pradice  ftemed 
to  conBrm  a  tradition,  handed  down  to  the  Greeks 
frooi  very  early  antiqu  ty,  viz.  that  Saturn  de- 
voured his  own  children.  The  goddefs  Coelcftis^ 
QT  Urania,  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by 
the  Carthaginians.  She  is  thojught  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  q«ten  of  heaven  mentioned  ia 
Jerccftiah,  the  Juno  Olympia  of  the  greeks.  Be- 
Sdes  thcfc  there  were  fevcral  othtr  dtities  of  later 
date,  who  were  worfhipped  arooi^  the  Phoenici- 
ans, partictiJarly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  confequently 
^monjr  the  Carthaginians  afro.  Thefe  were  Ju- 
piter, Apoilo,  Mars,  and  Bacchus.  Jupiter  was 
woriki^ped  under  the  nameof  ^Zux  or  Baal.  To 
him  they  addrefled  their  oaths.  The  fame  name 
was  alfo  given  to  the  other  t\vo,  whence  they 
Were  frequently  miftaken  fcr  one  another.  Apoi- 
lo or  the  fun  went  either  by  this  name  fimply,  or 
by  others  of  which  Baai  made  a  part.  Astarti^ 
or  AsHTAHOTH,  was  alfo  a  chief  goddefs  of  the 
Phoenicians.  See  AsHraiiOTHf  and  Polythe- 
UM.    Herodotus  fuppofes  the  phoeniciaas  to 
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hwL  iven  ctrcn-.nciJVtl ;  but  Jofcphiis  aflerts,  thaL 
I. one  of  the  iiHlKnis  inchi(ir(.l  under  the  vij^ue 
ramc  of  J^'lt'lliiic  .^;;(i  Syrj  1  ufcd  that  rite,  the 
Juws  txci'plcd.  Tlu-'v  abit  lUiLd,  hi>\vevtr,  from 
ihc  Oeili  ol*  fvviiie.  Mu-.h  is  uui  of  tfi^ir  arts, 
i^'cnrcs,  .md  m.i  I  HI  f;icni  rrs  ;  but  in  ^'tncr.d  Iciin.s 
i\.ly.  The  Sinosi/vsi,  who  wcte  a  i>run  h  of 
the  Pcitenifiaos,  urre  (it  a  inoit  bippy  ji-juu^, 
Tbcy  vvert*  enly  a.^du'li/d  to  philolophic;il  txcr- 
cifcs  J  iiiromuch  th.il  Jl  >fclii;5,  a  Sidonian,  taught 
the  doxlrinf  of  aU>;ns  iiL-ft-rc  the  Tiojan  iv,»r.* 
p'iil  AboriicittH  of  Tyii'  pu/.zlcl  Solomon  by  his 
qfl(  llifjrs.  Phcjenic:;  continikd  to  btr  4>'ue  of  the 
Il.Us  of  ie.iriiing,  a-ul  1  'JKi  'I'yrt'  ?!id  Sidoo  pto- 
<'iictii  thtir  phiiuJbphcis  of  later  agrr, ;  !>;4iii*riy, 
r*otfthji5  Aud  Ui'HbittJi?  of  Si  ?on,  Antipattr  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyn  ,  wlto  ujve  an  account  of  the 
X'  riti'-ps  and  dikiplev  o*  Zcn<«.  As  to  their  ma* 
r.ufi^flur'cs,  tht  gUli  of  S(^!-»n,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
;  ud  the  txcteilinc  fi^ie  h'nen  they  vvov^,  wrrt-  the 
j.riidu^  of  ihcir  ou."  cou'itry,  aad  their  own  in- 
vei'.titm;  ahd  for  thru  t  vtracrdiuary  fkiliin  work- 
ing metals,  in  hewing  liuibLi  anU  Uuik  ;  in  a 
word,  for  thttr  ptif»:»'l  knowitiijic  of  what  wa^ 
f.^llu,  ^r-jMt  and  ornariRnta,  i:i  aichltrt^luie — we 
I, Ltd  only  rr.entiiJi)  the  Uiiit  ili.ire  they  bad  in  e- 
)  .vffing  and /.t'corvui)^  liic  trnipie  «.t  J-.Tufaitm 
iii'dcr  their  king  Hrant.  'JVfRir  f^iuic  for  t.'uU, 
ckTipn,  and   irgenitnii;  ruvc'-tfon,  was  fuch,  that 

V  iiatevtT  v.v.s  elegant,  g.ea?,  or  ijleahng,  in  an- 
)■  ^rcl,  VLircis,  or  toys,  war  tliilnijtjidjtd  by  ifie 
rifi'het  of  S'doniaiu     ^hr;  rhuiiiiciaiKs  wore  uke- 

V  fe  celebrated  a.i  merchants,  navigators,  and 
pi  inters  of  colon:cs  in  foreign  pins.  A?j  n»er- 
^Iiants,  they  ntay  be  fiid  fo  have  cngroJied  all  the 
i'.uiimcrce  of  the  uelL'ui  world;  ,16  navi^attns, 
tl  ey  Were  liie  btilduf,  th.-  in^ft  t*X()enenecd,  ^ud 
^iititert  ('ifcovertt'^,  t^f  the  ancient  tiiiiirs;  tt^ey 
\  !d  iiyr  many  i^^t  s  no  nViis.  lu  planting  eolo.ics 
r  ..y  exerted  t'^cr.ivlvcs  lo  inu  h,  tha.,  conbdtr- 
iiifi  llieir  habitation  v. a,  linir  nujfe  than  the  U'p 
«v"  giound  bclwtcii  monjil  L.ba^ius  an.Miie  lla, 
il  is  uirprifiMv!^  how  tht  )r  couLI  fuinifli  fueh  fup- 
j.ies  of  peupa-,  and  not  w hoi  y  dtpop.jiate  their 
<'Wn  connliy.  Ii  f.>  ^er,  r.iHy  fnppofrd,  that  tlie 
F'  trnicians  wetc  tniln;  t  d  to  deal  u»  roidiMi  e-sti- 
j^'.HlttieP  by  llieir  ni  %t:Uoin  h.  o4  witti  \'\c  8yri- 
.0..- ;  and  that,  fniu  their  txample,  ih^y  turneil 
ipor  thou^f  ts  lo  trade  ;i!id  i*avig,iti(ji,,  anil  byun 
ijuonmion  appIie;ition  f.»on  e.;]ipfvd  tUtir  makers 
ir  that  ;iri-  Tliat  foaic  of  the  JidoniUts  fled  into 
1  lb  cour.trr  \i.  tl'e  .dyj  r[  l>.ivid,  and  that  they 
V.  tre  A  tradtiti:  ptopie.  i«.  cvi.Unt.  The  whole 
(•.vJLijTht^  r.f  i!  e  Flife'-iic  ians  wtre  employed  t>n 
f' 'li'iiH'S  to  advance  their  cnuitnttct.  7  i;ey  af- 
!t»:icd  no  er:ipire  but  that  of  t^se  f l  * ;  and  leerried 
t;'  rum  r.t  nothing  but  the  peaet able  chioynunt  of 
1'  tir  l/a;ie.  Th).^'  they  extcndvil  to.ilUhe  known 
]  ,  rtb  they  could  reacli ;  ti*  the  Untilh  dli .-,  coui- 
t.,only  Lnderf:--f.d  by  tl.c  C.jlTucrido;  to  Spain, 
!<.  .1  oibcr  piacts  if»  lb*,  octan,  both  within  and 
V  iibont  ti\'  S'!a!ts  <.f  ^iibraltar  ;  arid,  in  general, 
t»  all  the  pi-rts  of  the:  Mcditeirar.ean,  the  bl-ck 
S,  a,  and  U-e  hi\:v  Mxi-tis,  In  al;  ihtfc  p.irti 
I  vi  had  fettiiiiK-nti  diid  coMcfpondtntii,  from 
\  r.ijh  tliK)'  drev*wh;ii  ivas  ufelui  to  tnen\fclvei:, 
t  •  mi^ht  be  io  to  othefi'j  and  tlu^^  ihty  excrcil* 
trl  the  three  ^xciLl  bi.i^icbcs  of  tiadc,  taiportatiuo, 
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txportatior,  and  tr-u^fportalum.    Sudii 
tr.idv  by  fi-i  \  and  f  *r  ttiat  .vbieh  they  Ciniidt 
by  lantl  in  S;. riu  McuiLotimn,  All'irii,  B4byfc 
ni.i,  Pcifia,  Ar-ibi.t,  and   ludij,  it  was  U  du  W 
ext:nr,  and    rruy   give   us  an    idea   uf  bfcbil 
p^eople  once  was,  how  ricd  and  how  ddcr\ 
tlirir  null  hauls  ;..e  m;rntir>iit:;i  in  Fcriplurc 
qual  to  pviuctu.    1  licii  CtiUntry  was.atuiat 
the  ^Meat  warehfnifc,  where ev.ry  thnjg  tha 
either  adrnininer  t»j   li»e   ucct T/.ties  (»r  luxui 
manki'id  was  to  be  fuund  ;  whkh  they  difti 
ed  as  they  in*lged   woidtl  be   bcfl  lur  ttvai 
Hitcreft.     As  to  their  n^virxat'on,  thrsi  Mrjjer 
baikati^us  were  ot  :wo  lorts  ;  t^iey  <T»V(acd 
into  round  ibips  ot  ^nidi ;  and  lon^  fMp4,|L_ 
or  triri'iKt^.     When  tht  y  die  w  up  in  line  of 
lie,  the  gauii   were  dnpokt   At  a  firuili  rti'^ 
from  each  other  in  the   wiugs,  or  ni  the  ran 
the  rear;  thetr  trrreiTie>'  weie  contracted to( 
in  the  centre.     T(»  difc«>urag(f  other  nat'oiii 
eii;^:agnig  in  coinuierjc,  they  practt"»?d  pir^Cfi 
thus  grafped  at  the  whi>Ie  ctjnrjn»e;Le  of  t' 
known  world.     Tiny  v»/ry  early  apphcd 
my  to  nivigaito!!.     See  Astronomv,  h^ 
l»UOI^NICC)PTFRUS,  tbc  FLAM.sGa, 
nilhidiigy,   a  ;,tmis  of  birds  be  ion  gn'g  to' 
i\i.r  of  gr.dla,.     T!ie  b^.-k  is  naked,  tt(  " 
beat  A6  if  It  wtie  lnvjke;i ;  the  noltrils 
the  feet   are  palma^rd,  and  lour-toed. 
but  one  fptCKs ;  \  /. 

PHOENH  uPTEKUS    BaHAMF.I^SIS    of 

a  1:  -tivc  of  Africa  and  America.     Thi*  \\ 
fe.nbles  the  heron  m  Ihape,   cxceptin|; 
whjch  is  of  a  vety  Hnguiar  form.     It  is  two, 
old  before  it  ai rives  at  its  peiUeit  ojiuUr; 
then   it  is  entiieiy  red,  ext  tptM.g  the  qr^ 
th^Tij  which  art  black.     A  full  grown  oite. 
qual  Wei  J;  lit  with  a  wild  duck  ;  and  whciiit 
eitet,   it   is  hve  fetl  high.      The   leet  Atcm 
Tiie  Helh  is  debcate ;  and  moHIy  tif^mbf* 
a  piiiiiidgc  in  tatte.     The  tongue,  a.bovi 
th.T  parr,  w.u  in   the  hi^^hcft  •ctUcm  w 
injurious  Romans.     Thtfc  birds  mtbe  thn 
on  hillocks  in   lliaiUiw    water  j  on  which  t 
wuh  their  iegs  txtentled  down,  like  a  m^ii 
on  a  !iOi»].     Ttiey  hr^td  oii   the  coaiU  ol 

at. J  ihe  lid) ami  iilfOtd^  in  ihc  VV'ctl  In 

fr».qiient  tall  vv  lcr  oniy.  lly  Die  paiticulir 
ot  lift  bnl,  tnis  bird,  \\\  eating;,  twifi*  itsncd' 
huc  lo  tide,  and  m.tkcs  the  upjx:*  mandil* 
the  gnanid.  1  hey  are  very  Hupni,  aiKl  * 
rile  at  the  rtpvtri  of  a  gnu  ;  nor  i;?  it  any  Wi 
to  tiiofe  who  fufvivt,  that  they  fee  others 
b)  their  lide  i  fo  loat,  by  keeping  biuifclf 
light,  a  towier  may  kih  as  many  as  he  [ 
S.e  iHat^  CC\.X:^UL  Thcfc  buOi.  prefer* 
en nirfte.  In  the  i*kl  conlinent  thty  aie  not 
met  with  beyond  Lit,  40^  N.  or  S.  Thty  a 
w'*h  rvery  where  on  the  Atiican  coall  and 
Cent  illcb,  to  tiiv  Cipe  i)f  Good  Hope;  aJid 
tiret.  on  the  coaits  ot  Spain,  Italyiaadth 
Fiance   lying    on   liie    Mediterranean;    beii 

I  i  I n  e  s  fe  u n d  a  I  M  i r fe i  Uc  s,  an ci  t or  lame  *  * 
the  Rhone.      In   tome  fcafons  they  irL^otii 

I I  p  po  and  I  he  pa  1 1  s  a  ^.\]fA\:x  nl.  The  v  an'  ft* 
loon  the  PetfiHii  fide  of  the  Cafpian  S«ri, 
thence  /ong  ttie  \V.  eoai\  at»  far  iti  the  Wu 
th^u.Ji  'hio  IS  at  niwcrtaiii  ttii|^%  and  ^"^'^^'^  , 

coi)lK:t;j»^ 
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aniKfoaUk  fl»>cki  comirjg  from  Ujc  NE,  nioftly 
I  Gvt.  axiJ  Nov. :  hilt  fij  Toon  a»  the  winJ  ch.in- 
:>,  f'^y  IctalJy  liiuppcar.  They  brctd  in  the 
i^c  Veld  illcs  p.irticuiarly  in  ttiat  ot  iSal.  They 
J 1  )r  i*it!  m;)it  part  in  flvJckr,  except  in  breeding 
I*:.  Darjpier  Uys  that,  wiih  two  in  company, 
:  fc.Iltr.l  14  at  once,  which  ll.ty  cf!"w;fted  by  ft"» 
i;.H(;  ikfT»f..ivf-.  Ivuibcfi  lcil:i  U3,  thai  they 
r  I  ly  (luirteioui  at  the  Cape;  keeping  in  the 
ty  un  lilt  borders  of  the  laictb  and  rivers,  and 
|[*iin^  at  nj;:ht  m  the  long  grafi  on  the  hills, 
[ii^ue  aifj  tommon  tn  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
ft4J*lVru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  prafil,  and  the  vari- 
pnilu;uauf  the  Well  Lidieb.  Sioane  tuund  them 
Iji.'-ica,  at  the  liafiama  Iflandfi  and  Cuba, 
ktic  I  c)  bretd,  1'heir  food  chiefly  cohliiU  of 
U*i  hill  or  ihcir  egi^s  ;  and  of  water  infed-^, 
fc.:i:i!ty  fi-arch  after  by  plunginj;  in  the  bill 
^  jjirt  (if  the  held.  Whftll  feeding',  one  of 
ur,  u  laid  to  (land  cenlintl,  .-nd  the  moment  he 
finl*  llic  alar.n,  the  whole  flock  takes  wing, 
^wbird,  when  at  reft,  Ha;)ds  on  one  let-'*  tlie  o- 
|ri)cmj;  driVMi  up  ciofr  to  the  body,  witli  tliC 
k  plajcd  under  the  wing  on  th.it  h.lc  of  the 
|lj  It  tUnds  on.  Tiiey  ate  fumet»mcb  cu^ht 
B^i*  .;n.!  arc  brought  up  t^'.ri'c  ;  hnt  arc  always 
gtrfot  of  cold  :  and  in  .•:.i  Ilatc  t-.duni  live. 
PHOINJCUKUS.  Set  MofACiLLA,  K"  lo. 
PUOLNICT^S,  in  ancient  gcOfiraphy ;  i.  A 
miiiii  uf  U  T:otia  :  2.  and  3.  A  mountain  and 
ui  I.ycia  :  4.  A  fca  port  ut  iiiythix.    Lii'jy 

XICUSA,  one  of  the  il-:  )i;a:i  Klands; 
[niK-il  .i».  uicui»i.     See  ili.»t  aituie. 
)tvNtS.s-V,  a  pationytnic  of  D.ilo.  ^Vrjj-. 
hlOl  •*  IX,  (oh  ot  Amyntor  king  of  Ar- 
^iy  Clcwhule  ur  Hippo  lamia,   wis  preceptor 
fMi  ^  .\cmUes.      Ilui  lathir   h  iviiig   proved 
^<ui.>li.s  \\itV,  thioii^ii  Itiniiur..  for  a  can- 
ine c.tu.ti  LVf/;*/,  Cieobule  pcifn.<ded  her  (on 
fax  t.j  r.f^ratiate   himfeif    with   his    father's 
Ipd'^    Phicnix  talily   fuccceded  ;  but  Amyn- 
ovcrin^;  hin  inti ^u-s  pronnunccd  a  curfc 
i»«tn,  and  the  fon  was  fuoil  after  deprived  of 
t  b)  divnie  ven^ca  ice.     S.ime  fiy  tint  A- 
himl'eif  put  vui:  Ins  -ou's  e^  e.",   which  f«j 
d  hiui,  that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his 
iVly,  liuwever,  pjevailtd  over  palfun  ; 
that  he  i.iir,ht  i»ot  become  a  parritide,  Phce- 
♦jiu!  from  Argos  lo  the  eouit  of  Pcleua  king 
rtihi.i.    IJtrc  he  vvavi  irealeJ  with  lindernefft; 
Ju»  earned  him  to  Ct^irop,  who  rtltored  him 
■»c)cfight;  foi»n  after  which;  he  wu  made 
^lortu  Achilles,   his  btHctacti:i 's  fun.     lie 
•lio  prcfcnicd  wltii  the  govtriin.er.t  *)f  many 
^liid  made  king  of  tlie  Dolopes.     lU  weut 
^i-i  pupd  to   the   Tronu   v^  ar.     After  the 
■  ot  Achilles,  Phcxiiix,  with  oihcrt^,  \va:>com- 
»*»tii  by  tiie  Greeks  to  return  into  Greeje, 
^^'loihewar  youn^  r)rrbu5.     This  co:r.. 
iuTi  be  fuccefsfiiiiy  pcifomud  ;  and  afur  the 
IjJ^Troy,  be  returned  with  P^nhuii,  and  died 
^i""!.:?.    He  was  buried,  acconling  to  Strabo, 
If  Tra;:hin;a,  where  a  fmall  river  in  the  nciCj-h- 
JHhood  received  the  n:ime  of  i't^xinx. 
15)  PwuiNix,  the  ton  of  A^cnor,  by  a  nymph 
^  WAscaUed   Tei^pbtyf^y  according 'to  Apollo- 
"V^Molchui^  or,  according  to  otluis,  E- 
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^pimedujay  Psrvoeda  or  Jgriope,  He  was,  like  hv|. 
brutli' T  Cadmus,  and  Ciiix,  fent  by  bis  father  in 
purfuit  of  his  hfter  Km  opa,  whi)m  Jupiter,  under' 
the  for.m  of  a  bi^ll,  had  carried  away ;  and  when 
his  inqurries  proved  unfnccefbful,  he  fcltied  in  a 
country,  which  was  from  him  called  PHOhNi- 
ciA.  From  him  aUo  the  Carthaginians  were  called 

POENI. 

(3.)  Phoenix,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  new 
Souihcin   Conftcllationb.      See  Astroxomv,  J 

549- 

(4.)  Phoenix,  in  botany,  the  Grt^at  Pahtt^  or 
Date  ttee ;  a  genus  of  plants  behniging  to  the  or- 
der of  palmx.    There  is  only  one  fpccies,  viz. 

Phoenix  dactvlifera,  the  common  date 
TRFE,  a  native  ot  Africa  and  tlie  edlern  ci»un- 
tiies,  where  it  grows  to  50,  60,  and  100  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  lound,  upright,  and  ftuddtd  with 
protuberances,  which  are  the  vtftigcs  of  the  de- 
cayed leaves.  Frono  the  top  illiies  forth  adulter 
of  leaves  or  braiichcs  8  or  9  feet  long,  extending 
all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and  bending  a  litlie 
tow.irds  the  earth.  The  bottom  part  produces  a 
number  iif  ftalks  like  thofe  of  Ihe  middle,  but 
fcidom  Ihooti.ig  fo  hi^^h  as  4  or  5  feet.  Tliefe 
ftalks,  fays  Adan.^on,  diftufe  the  liec  very  coidi- 
derably ;  io  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in 
forclls,  it  is  exlieincly  difficult  to  open  a  palfagc 
thruugli  its  prickly  leaves.  Tlie  date  tree  was 
introduced  into  Jamaica  foun  after  the  conqueft 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Spaniards.  Thcic  are,  how- 
ever, !*ut  few  of  them  in  Jamaica  at  this  time. 
The  fruit  is  fomcwhat  hi  the  fl>ape  of  an  acorn. 
It  is  compofcd  of  a  thin,  light,  and  gloiy  mem- 
brane, fomcvv'hat  pellucid  and  yeilowifti ;  whicii 
contains  a  fine,  foft,  and  pulpy  fruit,  which  U 
firm,  fwett,  and  fcmiewhat  vinous  to  the  taAe,  cf- 
culeiit,  and  wholefoine  •  wjthin  this  is  iuclofed  a 
folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  co- 
lour on  the  oullidc,  and  finely  maibletl  witl)in 
like  the  nutmeg.  For  medicinal  ufe,  dales  arc  to 
be  chofen  large,  full,  frcfli,  ytliow  on  the  fur- 
face,  foft  and  tender,  not  too  much  wrinkled  ; 
fuch  as  have  a  vinuua  talte,  and  do  not  rattic 
when  ibakcn.  They  arc  produced  in  many  parti 
of  Europe,  but  never  ripen  pcrfe^ly  there.  The 
l;eft  are  brought  from  Tunib;  they  are  aifo  very 
fine  and  gt>od  in  Fgypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
eaft.  Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  wcil ;  but 
are  iitver  perfeiftly  ripe,  and  very  fubjt(ft  to  de- 
cay. They  are  preftrved  three  dilfercnt  ways; 
fome  prefled  and  dry  ;  others  prefl'ed  more  mo- 
derately, and  again  moiftLi.ed  with  their  own 
juice  \  and  others  not  prelild  at  all,  but  molften* 
cd  with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they  are  pack- 
ed up,  which  is  done  in  baikcti  or  ikina.  Thofe 
preftrved  in  this  lail  way  arc  much  the  bcft. 
Dates  have  always  been  eftcemed  moderately  , 
l^rengthening  and  aftringent.  Though  the  dale 
tree  grows  everywhere  indifcriminately  on  the 
noithern  coalls  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cultivated 
wiih  caic,  except  bc\'ond  Mount  Atlas;  bccaufc 
the  heat  is  not  fulliciently  powerful  along  the 
coails  to  bring  the  fruits  to  matuiity.  M.  Dcft 
Fontaines  fays,  all  that  part  of  the  Zaara  which 
is  near  Mount  Alias,  and  the  only  part  of  this 
vaft  dcfcrt  which  is  inhabited,  produces  very  lit- 
tie  corn  ;  the  foil  being  fandy,  and  buint  up  by 
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tht  Tun,  is  almoft  entirely  unfit  for  tlie  cultivation 
of  grain,  its  only  produdions  of  that  kind  being 
•a  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.  The  date  tree, 
however,  firppjies.  the  deficiency  of  -corn  to  the 
inhabrtants  of  thcfc  countries,  and  furnil>4C«them 
x^'ith  almoft  the  whole  of  thcwr  fubfiftcnce.  They 
have  flocks  of  fheep ;  bat  as  they  are  n'>t  mime- 
roua,  tlwy  prtferve  them  for  the  take  of  there 
M^ool ;  befidcs,  the  flefh  of  thrfe  animaU  is  very 
unwholeiome  food  in  countries  tbtt  are  excclRve- 
ly  warm.  The  date  trees  are  pianted  without 
<jrder,  11  feet  diftant  from  each  olher,  near  rivu- 
lets and  (\ream».  Forcfls  of  them  may  he  feen 
here  and  there,  fome  of  which  arc  fcveral  leaguet 
in  circumference.  The  extent  of  thefe  pianta« 
tions  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which 
can  be  procured  to  water  them.  AU  thefe  forefti 
arc  intermixed  with  orange,  ilroond^  and  pome- 
granate trees,  and  with  vines  which  twift  round 
the  trunks  of  the  date  treen;  and  tbe  hett  i^ 
l^rong  enough  to  ripen  the  fnrit,  though  they  srrt 
never  exp  ^fed  to  the  fun.  Along  the  rivulets  and 
ftreams,  dykes  are  erefted  to  ftop  the  courfe  of 
their  waters,  that  they  may  be  diftiitHitcd  amongft 
the  date  trees  by  fmall  canals.  The  number  uf 
canaiS  tn  fixed  for  each  individual ;  and  in  fe^wrnl 
cantons,  to  have  a  right  to  them,  the  proprittor* 
Are  obliged  to  pay  tn  annual  fum  proportionable 
to  the  number  ai^d  eittent  of  their  piantations. 
Care  is  taken  to  till  the^arth  well,  and  to  nifc  a 
circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree,  that 
the  w^ter  may  remain  longer  and  in  iarj'er  quan- 
tity. The  date  trees  arc  witercd  in  rvery  fenfon, 
but  more  p.irticularly  during  the  great  heats  of 
Summer,  fa  winter,  new  plaittati  »ns  of  Vis  tree 
are  formed.  For  thia  purpofe  thofe  who  cuiti- 
v;Ue  them  t^ke  ftioots  of  thofe  which  produce 
the  beft  dates  -^^^^  plant  them  at  a  fmall  (|i(lance 
one  from  the  other.  At  the  end  of  3  or  4  years, 
thefe  Ihoots  begm  to  bear  ft-iiit ;  but  this  fniit  tg 
as  yet  dry,  without  fweetnefs,  and  even  without 
ktriiels;  they  never  reach  the  htgheft  degree  of 
perffdion  of  which  they  are  fufccptiWe  till  they 
*ire  about  15  or  »o  year-*  old.  Thefe  plants  arc, 
however,  produced  from  the  fteds  taken  out  of 
the  fruit,  provided  they  arc  frefh.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth*  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
which  fliould  be  kept  in  a  nuiderate  temperature 
of  heat,  and  frequently  wattred.  When'  the 
plants  are  come  up  to  a  proper  fize,  they  Ihould 
be  each  planted  in  a  feparattfmali  pot,  fifled  with 
the  fame  light  earth,  and  piunged  into  a  hot-bed 
Jigairj,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as 
alfo  to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  and  the  bdd  in  which  they 
arc  placed.  During  the  fumtner,  they  fhouid  re,- 
tnain  m  the  fame  hot-bed^  but  in  the  heginnm^ 
of  Anguft,  they  (hould  have  a  great  (hare  of  air 
to  harden  them  agamft  the  approach  o^  winter  j 
for  if  they  are  too  OMJch  forc<il,  they  will  be  fo 
tender  as  not  to  be  pn-eferved  through  the  ^int«t 
without  much  difficulty,  cfpecially  rf  there  is  not 
a  bark  ftove  to  keep  them  in.  The  foil,  m  which 
thefe  plants  fhould  t>e  placed,  ihuft  be  compofed 
"  "  half  of  lipht  frefh 


fea  fand  ifid  reHen  dung,  or  tat^nm  hA  ffl  ^ 
qual  proportion  ;  thele  fhould  be  carefuMy  mix. 
cd,  and  laM  in  a  heap  3  or  4  month*  at  Waft  b^ 
fore  It  is  ufed.  Hut  (houid  be  often  inrDed  over  to 
prtrvent  the  growth  of  weeds,  jmd  to  fwettcn  Ihc 
earth.  The  trees,  however,  which  fpnag  inm 
feed,  never  produce  fo  good  dates  w  thofe  lh< 
arc  raifed  from  (hoots?  they  being  always  pw 
and  iM  tafted.  It  1%  undoubiedly  by  foree  0!  cot 
tivation,  and  after  ftveral  generationB,  that  the 
acquire  a  good  quality.  The  date  trtti  wW 
have  been  ©righially  fown,  growrapHlly,»ndbc| 
fttlit  in  the  4th  or  5th  year.  Care  is  taken  tool 
the  infcjnor  branchc«  of  the  date  tree  in  propd 
tion  as  they  rifei  and  a  piece  of  the  J^^j' 
ways  left  (if  fome  inches  in  length,  which 
the  eafy  means  of  climbing  to  fi»e  fummit  I 
trees  live  a  long  time,  acoordin^  .to  the 
of  t^  Arabf ;  who  fay  that,  when  they  fci 
tained  to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is  obi 
in  them  for  the  fpace  of  three  generatiwH. 
number  of  frmales  which  are  c«4tivated  is 
faperior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufc'  tbcy 
much  more  profitable.  The  fexual  oryr 
ilate  tree  grtw  upon  different  "fiaiks,  ? 
trees  flower  in  Ap  il  and  May,  when  tb- 
cut  the  male  kranches  to  impregnate  the 
For  thit  purpofe,  they  make  an  incifion" 
trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  wifh  W 
duce  fruit*  and  place  in  it  a  ftalk  of  m; 
er* ;  withcnjt  this  precaution  the  date  tut 
pro  luce  only  abortive  fruiu  Jn  fotsc  c< 
rtie  male  branchet  are  oidy  ihakcn  over  t' 
male.  The  prafticc  of  impregnating  t>^^c  (W 
tree  in  this  manner  is  very  ancient  T  ' 
(bribes  it  very  accurately  in  that  paitf 
where  he  treats  of  the  paini  tree.  Thn 
ly  any  part  of  the  date  tree  vhich  is 
The  wood,  thouf^  of  a  fpongy  text^n 
a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabit; 
...„....;.  ;.,,  ..■...:.,:.-,.,:.,.;■.  Tbe; 
for  making  beamR  and  inftrumoits  of 
it  bunifiilowly^  but  the  coals  which  • 
its  combuftion  are  very  "ftrong,  and  y~^^^^ 
gren  heat.  The  Arabs  ftrfp  the  bark  at r*i  tii 
parts  fr-om  tbe  younp  datt  tree^  an^  tit  tf^ 
ftance,  which  is  in  the  centre;  it  is  very  ~ 
ing.  and  has  a  fweet  tartr;  it  is  koowo 
n.irne  r>f  the  marrow  of  the  date  tree. 
aifo  the  leaves,  when  the)"  arc  young  ano 
with  Itmon  iaice^  the  old  0!>es  arc  W 

met  woTRs  or  me  jame  amo^  which  arc  ti 
fed,  and  with  which  they  cairy  on  a  conMf 
trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  J 
the  iidct  of  the  ftumps  of  the  branchct  t 
Jbaye  been  left,  anfe  a  great  number  oS  A 
filaincrt^*,  of  wlrich  t'hey  make  r»pes,  andj 
n\'\^ht  fei-ve  to  fabricate  cloth.  Ofthc  freft 
M\d  fiigar,"fAy*i  Haffclquift,  the  Egyptians 
contei-ve,  which  has  a  very  pleai^  taftf. 
p)'pt  they  ufe  the  j eaves  as  fiy-flapSy  ^^ ^ 
swny  the  numerous  infers  which  f)rofe»' 
bleforae  in  hot  coutrtries.  The  hard  boog^ 
uied  lor  fences  and  other  purposes  of  kolhJfl 
the  principal  ftera  for  building.    The  fnn*iF^ 


in  the  following  manner,  vii.  nan  \n  iipm  iiv.ii     «.••«.  |/.ii.«..^«.  ^^.^^  .*^i   i^m..*^..'^-     ""  i^J 
earth  taken  from  a  pafture  ground,  the  other  half    fore  it  is  rip^  iz  fomcwhat  aftrinscQt ;  bnt  v 
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tborao^f  matore,  is  of  the  fmtore  of  Che  fif . 
fhc  Senegil  dates  are  (hortcr  than  thofe  of  E- 
|(]rpt,but  much  thicker  in  the  pulp,  which  is  fai<d 
to  have  t  ftt^ivi  agreeable  tafte»  fupcrior  to  that 
)f  ffie  btfft  dates  of  the  Levant.  A  white  hquor^ 
kfiovm  hf  the  name  of  ndlki  is  drawn  ;»lfb  frona 
kcdaie  tree.  To  obtain  it,  ail  the  branches  arr 
art  from  the  famnwt  of  one  of  thefc  trees,  and 
jfkx  ftverai  iDci5oiis  lave  been  made  m  it,  they 
CO  ered  with  Icavrsi  in  or  'er  that  the  beat  oif 
fiw  may  not  dry  it.  The  fap  dro/s  down  in- 
st^tX  placed  to  rceeivc  it,  at  the  '  ottom  of 
hi  (froove,  nvade  be'ow  the  incifions.  The 
of  the  date  tree  has  a  fwett  and  agreeable 
wlicn  it  is  new  j  it  is  very  refrelbing,  and  it 
agireo  to  fiok  people  to  drtok,  but  it  fte- 
tay  tvns  foar  in  14  hours.  Old  trees  are 
fCn  for  this  operatfon,  becauie  the  cutting  of 
i  brandies,  and  the  large  quantity  of  lap  which 

tfrom  them,  greatly  exhaufl  them,  and  often 
tliem  to  decay.    The  inale  Bowers  of  the 
t  titt  arc  alfo  ufefiil.     They  are  eaten  when 
ii^der,  mixed  «p  with  a  little  lemon  juice. 
cjr «c  reckoned  to  be  Tcry  provocative:    the 
br  which  tbey  exhale  10  probably  the  caufe  of 
l^roperty  beio^  afcribcd  to  thenu  Thefe  date 
I  are  verf  lucrative  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
It  &>inc  of  them  produce  ao  bunches  of 
but  care  is  atways  taken  to  lop  off  a  part 
km,  that  thofc  whkb  remaia  may  become 
xo  or  \%  bcmcbes  only  are'  left  on  the 
n^orous  trees.    It  is  reckoned  that  a  goo4 
lodttces,  one  year  with  aiK>ther»  about  tbe 
^  10  or  12  millings  to  tne  proprietor.    A 
confiderabkr  trade  \%  carried  on  with  date» 
interior  part  of  the  country,  and  large 
Kitiet  of  them  are  exported  to  France  and  1- 
Tbe  crop  i«  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
tahcr.    Whc  :  the  bunches  are  taken  from 
^,  they  are  hung  up  in  fbme  very  dry  place 
I  they  may  be  (hdteied  and  fecure  from  in- 
Dates  afford  whoWft>me  nourifliment,  and 
a  fcry  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frclh. 
irabs  est  them  without  fcafbning.    They 
'  harden  them  in  the  fixn,  to  reduce  them 
'  of  meai,  which  they  lay  up  in  (lore  to 
tbemielves  with  food  during  the  long  jour- 
•hicb  they  ofteu  undertake  acrofs  their  de- 
Tbis  fimple  foodis  fufiicient  to  notxrilh  th^ 
Ikwg  time.— The  inhabitants  of  the  Ziara 
EHe  alio  firom  their  dates  a  kind  of  honey 
*  i»  exceedingly  fweet.     For  thk  purpofe 
cboofi:  thuie  which  have  the  fofteft  puip; 
^iag  pvt  them  into  a  large  jar  with  a  hole 
koitotn,  they  fqueeie  them  by  placing  o- 
fm  I  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,— The 
ittid  part   of  the  fubftance,  which  drops 
|k  the  hole,  it  what  they  call  the  bonty  of 
Bte.    Even  the  (tones,  though  very  hard,  arc 
kfown  away.— They  g«ve  them  to  their  ca- 
^  (beep  a4  food,  a6cr  they  have  bruifird 
^  or  laid  them  to  fofteu  in  water.    The  date, 
fcH  as  other  trees  which  are  cultivated,,  exhi- 
fffat  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  refpe^   to 
"  $fe.  Quality,  and  even  colour.    There  are 
^-^  to  be  at  ieaft  io  different  vaiicties.  Dates 
pJ^'TjiAble  to  be  pierced  by  worms,  and Ihcf 
■^ttm^  ia  xaoift  or  raiojf  wtatlia;,. 


(5.)  P^otmx,  in  ornithology,  a  fabulous  bhJ 
of  antiquity.  The  ancients  ^eak  of  this  bird  a» 
lingle,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind  y  they  defcribc 
k  as  of  the  &£e  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  Bnely  creit- 
ed  with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  ntck  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour,,  and  the  red  of  its 
body  purple,  only  the  tail  white,  and  the  eyes 
iparklin^  like  (tars :  they  (ay,  that  it  Uvvs  above  500 
years  in  the  wildemefs  ^-thiat  when  thus  advanced 
m  age,  it  builds  itielf  a.  pile  of  fweet  wood  and  a- 
romatic  gums,  and  Bres  it  with  the  wading  of  its 
wings,  and  thus  bums  itfelf ;  and  that  from  its 
aihes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows  up  ta 
be  a  phosnix.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the 
name  of  ^knxm^f  to  th^  palm-tree ;  becaufe  when 
burnt  down  to  the  root  it  riies  again  fairer  than  e- 
vcr.  In  the  lixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
ic^.  %%y  it  is  obfcrved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome, 
7^7,  the  phcenix  rcvifited  Fgypt ;  which  occalion- 
cd  among  the  learned  much  fpeculation.  This 
being  is  &cred  to-  the  fim.  Ot  its  longevity  th« 
accounts  are  various.  The  common  perfuafion  is, 
that  it  lives  500.  years ;  though  by  fome  the  period 
is  extended  to  146 1.  But  Aufonius  makes  it  no 
kis  than  69,984  years  \r  EuiyL  iS.  The  feveral  e-  , 
xas  when  the  phoenix  has  been  feen  are  fixed  by  tra-  ' 
dition.  The  firft  was  in  the  reign  ^  Sefoftris  ;  the 
ad  in  that  of  Ama£s  ;  and,  in  the  pieriod  when 
Ptolemy  IIL  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another 
phcenix  dire^cd  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis. 
When  to  the(e  circumAances  are  added  the  bril<- 
liant  appearance  of  the  phcxnix,  and  the  tale  that 
it  makes  frequent  excurlions  with  a  load  on  its 
back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  experi- 
ment through  a  long  trad  of  air,  it  gains  fuflricieni 
confidence  in  itSH^wn  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body 
of  its  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the 
fun  to  be  thei  e  conlumed ;  it  canaot  but  appear 
probable,  that  the  learned  of  E^  ypt  had  enveloped 
under  this  allegory  the  philofophy  of  comets. 

(6.)  Phoenit,  a  river  in  Trachinia. 

PHceKOMENOLOGY,  If.  /.  a  fyftem  of,  or 
trcatife  on  phenomena.  See  Philosophy,  StSAW^ 

PHCENOMENGN.    See  Phanom^won. 

FHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infedts,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  teftacea..  The  (hell  is  doub.'e- 
valved  and  divaricated ;  the  cardo  is  turned  back- 
wards, and  conneded  by  a  cartilage.  There  are 
fix  f pedes,  diflinguifhed  by  the  figures  of  theih 
(hells.  The  name  pholas  v^  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  fi^nifies  fomething  which  lies  hid. 
This  name  they  derive  from  their  property  of 
making  themielves  holes  in  the  earthi^iand,  wood„ 
or  ftone,  and  living  in  them.  The  means  of  their 
getting  there,  however,  are  as  yet  entirely  un- 
known. All  that  we  can  know  with  ccrtiinty  is, 
that  they  mufV  have  penetrated  thefe  fubilances 
when  very  iinall ;  becauie  the  entrance  of  the  hole 
in  which  tbe  phola :  lodges  is  always  nwch  lefs 
than  the  inner  part  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  (hell 
of  the  phohs  iUJclf.  Hence  fome  have  fuppofed 
that  they  were  hatched  in  holes  accidentally  form- 
ed in  (tones,  and  that  they  naturally  ;grew  of  fuch 
a  ihape  as  was  neceifary  to  fill  the  cavity.  The 
holes  in  which  the  phol.ides  lod^e  are  ufually 
twice  as  deep,  at  le.ifl,  as  tiie  (hells  themlelves  are ' 
long  \  the  figures  of  the  holts  is  that  of  a  truncated 
fiODc^  (Excepting  that  they  arc  tcnxuuatcd  at  the 
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Imttom  by  a  rounded  cavrty,  andlhcTr  pofition  is 
ufually  fomewhat  obUque  to  the  hoii/on.  'I'he 
openings  of  thefe  holes  are  what  betray  the  pho- 
1ns  being  in  the  ftone ;  but  they  are  always  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fifli.  There 
feems  to  be  no  proj^rcflivc  motion  of  any  ani- 
mal in  nature  lb  flow  as  that  of  the  pholas ;  it 
is  immcrfed  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movemeiJt 
except  a  fmail  one  towards  the  centre  of  the 
«arth  ;  and  this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth 
of  the  animal.  Its  work  is  vc:y  difficult  ia  ife  mo^ 
,  tion ;  but  it  has  great  time  to  perform  it  in,  as  k 
only  moves  downward,  finkinjr  itlclf  deeper  in  the 
fbone  as  it  increaies  in  bulk.  That  part  by  nieane 
of.  which  it  performs  this,  is  a  flclhy  fubftance 
placed  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ihell ;  it  i^ 
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thJs  fi(h  c«eaf^d  tft  Ihine  when  it  bdeame  jxjMiI 
yet  th.-it  in  its  moft  putrid  ftatc  it  would  ih' k 
and  make  the  water  in  ^'hich  it  was  immerfd  1 1 
minous  when  it  was  agitated.  Galeatius  and  M 11 
tins  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  cxtinguhhcd  •; i 
light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued  fomedav 
but  in  ret^ified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine  hardly  a  a 
nute.  To  difco\er  in  what  manner  this  %M  w 
affe(5ted  by  different  de^^rres  of  heat,  thfynydi;:! 
of  a  Reaumur's  tiicrmometcr,  and  found  th;itrvsr< 
rendered  luminois  by  thele  hlhes  incrfal"^  i?i .;] 
till  the  heat  an  ived  to  45%  but  that  it  then  btcja 
fuddcnly  exlind,  and  c*ould  not  be  revived  ?.ja^ 
In  the  experiments  of  Bcccariu^  a  folution  ut'ia 
fait  increafed  the  lii^'ht  of  the  luminous  vsifr;^ 
fotution  of  nitre  did  not  increafe  it  quite  fuaoA 
Sal  ammoniac  diminiihed  it  a  little,  oil  ofBl* 


of  the  fiiapc  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  confidcrably 

Jarge  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  aiiima? ;  and    p^r  deliqulum  nearly  extin^uiftied  it,  aud  thtnl 

thoug!^  it  be  of  a  foft  fubftance,  it  is  not  to  be     entirely.  *  This  water  poured  upjn  frefh  ciJ 

wondered  at  that  in  fo  long  a  time  it  is  able,  by     gypfum,  cock  cr>^ftal,  cerufc,  or  fugar,  ksm 

conftant  work,  to  bun*ow  into  a  hard  ftone.    How     more  luminous.     H.'  alfo  tried  the  th<X'  ^\ 

they  perform  this  may  be  il'en  by  taking  one  of    when  poured  upon  various  other  fubftjiiKt?,^ 

them  out  of  the  ftone,  and  placing  it  upon  fome     there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  tftrm.  \ 

foft  clay  ;  for  they  will  imrr-cdiately  get  to  work 

in  bending  and  extending  that  part  aUolted  to  dig 

for  them,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  bury  them* 

fclves  in  the  mud  in  as  large  a  hole  as  they  had 

taken  many  years  to  make  in  the  ftone.     1  hey 

find  little  refiftancc  in  fo  Toft  a  ftibftance ;  and  tiie 

ncccflity  of  their  hiding  thtmrdves  evi/itrntly  makes 

them  haften  their  work.     The  animal  is  lodged  in 

the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the  ftone,  and  the 


- -  dipped  boards  pa 

ferent  colours^,  and  alfo  glals  tubes  filled  v..:hW 
fiances  of  diiTerent  colours,  in  v  atef  nnid<^^j 
minous  by  the  fj.iies.  In  both  t!  cfe  cafe?,tVl] 
was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  br^ 
and  1  he  violet  the  diilleft'.    But  on  the  bowJ 


tenvards,  ufing  lumincits  milk,  he  found  t^i*•  fl 
of  vitriol  extingnifhed  tlie  light,  but  that  cf  ut^ 
incre;4fv.d  it.  He  had  the  curiolity  to  try  hoi*  (fl 
fercntly  coloured  fubftances  were  afte^5trd^ft4 
kind  of  light ;  and  having,  fcr  this  purpo!>,4| 
ped  fcveral  ribbons  in  it,  the  white  camcv^i 
brighteft,  next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  aria 
the  greCfi';  the  other  colours  could  h.iril)ybcp 

_-  -.._  _     ccived.     It  was  not,  hcjwever,  any  p.nticaLH 

upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe  of  a  llelhy  fub-    lour,  but  only  light,  that  was  perceived  ifti 
ftance  and  coaic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end  :  this    cafe*    He  then  dipped  boards  painted  with  tkfl 
they  ufually  exXend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 
place  on  a  level  with  the  furf^ce  t>f  tl>e  ftone  ;  but 
they  fcldom  extend  it  any  farther  thin  this.     The 
pipe,  though  it  appears  fin  le,  ia  in  re;'lity  com- 
pofed  of  two  pipc>,  or  at  haft  it  is  co;up<^^>i>d  of 
two  parts  feparated  by  a  UHii.Lrane.     T'le  ufe  of    blue  was  nearly  et^uat  to  the  yellow,  and  \^\ 
this  pipe  or  prohofcis  is  tl>e  far»:c  with  that  of  the     more  languid  ;  wnercas  fh  the  glalfe?,  the  l"^ 
prolK)fcis  of  other  fheli-hib,  to  take  in  fca-\salcr    inftiior  to  the  green.     O^  all  the  liqt^ 
into  their  bodies,  and  at\c  nMrdb  to  throw  it  out     which  he  put  tl.c  pholades,  milk  was  rendct; 
again.     In  the  middle  of  their  bodies  they  have  a    moft  luminous.     A  Gngle  pholas  made  ;"5l 
fmall  green  vefTel,  the  ufe  of  which  has  not  yet     of  milk  fo  luminous,  that   the  faces  of  f^ 
been  difcovered.     This,  when  plur.gfd  in  fpint  of    niight  be  diftini^uifiKd  by  it,  and  it  lcx)k.c?  fl 
wine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour  :  but  it^;  colour    tmufparent.    Air  appeared  to  be  nrcciran  <i\ 
on  linen  will  not  become  pu.ple  in  Lhv.*  fuii  like 
that  of  the  murex  ;  and  even  if  it  would,  its  quan- 
tity is  too  fmall  to  make  it  worth  preftrving.    The 
pholas   is  remarkable   for   its  luminou"*  on^'i.y, 
which  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  obfeives  that  it 
/hines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perf^n  who  eats  it ;  if 
it  touch  his  h.mds  or  clothe?,  it  makes  them  lu- 
minous; and  that  its  light  depends  upon  its  moif- 


■  appeare 

light;  fjr  when  Bfccarius  put  tiie  hjmin^>"'J* 
into  glnfc^  tubes,  no  agitation  would  make  ii ''" 
unlcfs  bubbles  of  air  were  mixed  v/ith  i».  ^^j 
tius  and  Galcati'js  found,  that,  i'l  an  es^"" 
re<:eiver,  the  pholas  loft  Jts  light,  but  the^J 
was  foinetimt's  made  more  luminous;  wh':-^- 
afcribed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles  of  cir thrc-j^ 
Becciriu^,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  tjitd  manykr-J 


lure.     M.  Reaumur  obi^i-vti,  that  whereas  ether    to  render  the  iigh-:  of  thcfe  pholades  pen. ^^ 


fifhes  give  light  when  they  tend  to  piitrcltxnce, 
this  is  moie  luminous  in  proportion  IQ  its  King 
frelh  ;  that  when  dii^d,  its  li^ht  will  rtsivc  if  they 
be  moiftened  either  whh  nclh  or  fait  water,  bwt 
that  brandy  immediately  extingulflies  it.     He  en«- 

-deavourcd  to  make  thts  light  i>ermantnt,  but  noiK     ^  ._ 

of  his  fcheracR  fuccetdtd.  'I'he  atti^tion  of  ti-t  tSan  iix  months,  but  in  honey  it  had  laftcd-N 
Hologuian  academicians  wiJs  engaged  to  this  fub*  a)  far;  and  then  it  would,  when  plunged  in  \^ 
je<ft  by  M.  F.  Maifilius  in  1724,  who  brought  a  wa^r,  give  as  much  light  as  ever.  Secfi'-"'^' 
mimber  of  thefe  filhes,  and  the  ftones  in  which  Gcrrra  f^ermmufn,  p.  14,  Sec.  A\(6f!atti'& 
they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe  tor  PHOLEY,  FoULi,  or  fifiLV,  a  couati} 
their  examination.    Bcccarius  obikrvcilr^^^Lt^^^    kuigdom  o^TAfrica^  iir  Oiiincar*on  ^^  ^'^' 


For  this  p'lrpofe  he  kwaded  the  juice  into  *  a 
of  palU-  v.'i{h  ftour,  and  f mud  that  it  wuuiiil 
Vi>r'At  when  It  was  immerfed  in  warm  wj^rr;! 
it  aafwered  beft  to  prcferve  the  fifh  in  hor.ij" 
any  otiier  method  of  pre'fervaticn,  the  pr  , 
of  becommg  luminous  would  not  continue  ^ 
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[lie  Scfi'g.^I,  divided  froTn  that  of  the  Mandis 
r;ors  by  Lkc  Cayor;  extending  k')©  Ica^^ues,  or 
ig^  miles  from  E.  to  \V.  Its  Lrcadili  iVoin  N.  to 
>.  i^  not  ;»rccrtaintd.  The  country  is  populous 
iT.I  the  foil  very  ftrale ;  producing  rich  crops  of 
orn,  \'u\',  milltt,  pcafe,  couon,  tcbacco,  and  great 
•i::c{y  ot  fruits  and  roots.  It  feeds  great  numbers 
!l  :!i(.cp,  gaits,  horlld  and  black  cattle  j  and  a- 
kijii.it  uitij  lions,  tigersj  clephan^.s-crocodHes, 
iT'tl  cfi.cr  w  ild  bcaft^.  'J  he  kiiiv'  is  called  Siratir/:, 
Fd  i>  faid  to  have  great  authority  over  his  fuk^ 

;  PHOr TYS^  orFouLiEs^the  inhabitants  of  th^ 
Aoft  kinpd  nn,  arc  a  people  of  very  pei  uliar  man- 
kf£.  Mr  Moore  however  lay*?,  that  the  Pholeys 
frr  incljnf,  build  towns,  and  arc  in  ever)  king,- 
^^T  .ind  country  on  each  fide  the  river;  \et  are 
^jiiliii^  to  any  of  the  ii»js  of  the  country,  t  hough 
hfy  lite  in  tluir  territories ;  for  if  they  are  ufcd 
3  in  one  tiation,  they  bi-eaJc  up  their  tours,  and 
rtn'»vc  to  awutlicr.  He  gives  a  ^cautifut  account 
frheir  charader,  difpofitions  and  raoraly,  wliich 
I  partly  quoted  under  the  article  Ouine.\,  §  4. 
[ty  are  rather  of  a  low  flature,  but  have  a  pen- 
jeland  rafy  ftiape,  with  an  air  pcculi.nly  dthcile 

£?;^efnble.     l^hon^jh  they  are  ftrangei*s  in  the 
ttrr,  thry  are  the  j^reattft  planters  in  k,   Tlwy 
k  fxtrenely  induftrious  and  frugal,   and  raif< 
mort  corn  and  cotton  thin  they  confume, 
tbiy  fell  at  reafonahle  rates  i  and  are  fo  re- 
ble  fi>r  their  hofpitality,  thdt  the  natives  el- 
it  ablcfTing  to  h^ve  a  Phulcy  town  m  their 
urbot>d  ;   and  their  behaviour  has  gained 
fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  cllccnicd  infam4k3 
y  one  to  treat  thcra  in  an  unhofpilable  man* 
Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  but  ihey  arc 
ly  kind  to  people  of  their  own  race*    They 
howe\cr  as  brave  as'any  people  of  Africa,  and 
pcipcft  in  the  ulc  of  their  arms,  which  are  ja- 
m,  culJalfc*;,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  oc- 
ioQ  guns.     'I  hey  ufually  fettle  near  fume  Mun- 
%o  town,  there  being  fcarce  any  of  note  up  the 
tethat  has  not  a  Pholey  town  near  tt.    Moft  of 
fpeak  Arabic,    which    is   taught    in  their 
►  ;  and  they  are  able  to  read  the  Koran  in 
laucua^rc,  though  they  have  a  vulgar  tongue 
PhoJfy.    Their  houfes  are  built  m  a  very  re- 
manner,  they  being  round  Itructurcs,  placed 
(towjat  a  dlftance  from  each  other  to  avoid  fiic, 
•learhot  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fonrewhat 
feb.ing  .1   high-crt)wned   hat.     They  are  alfo 
tat  hnnrfmen,  and  not  cnly  kill  lions,  lygci-j', 
Mother  wild  he.-'.fts,  but  frujucntly  gu  20'ur  ;;o 
•jcompnny  to  hunt c!epha!Us;  \\\vAc  teeth  thty 
\iJii  wh'ofc  flclh  they  fmoke,  dry  and  eai,  keej)- 
ytfrt"  fc'.trai  mo'iihs  toirciher.     The>  are  al- 
■  tlic^onjy  people  who  x\\,\i.e  biitltTj  and  fed 
We  at  fjme  dlftance  up  the  river.     They  are 
^particular  in  their  diefcJ^  and  never  wear  any 
fer  clothes  but    long'  robes  of  white  cotton, 
Wh  they  make  thendrives.     They  arc  always 
pydcan,  cfpecially  the  women,  wLo  keep  their 
ff^  exceedingly  neat. 
HlOUDOTUS.    See  Pangolin. 
U-)  IMOLIS,  in  iehtLyolo^^y,  the  name  of  a 
n;^ll;4nf'iinifonn  tiih.     The  back  h  brown,  the 
*''y  is  white,  the  whole  back  ad  fidc^  arc  fpot- 
<J;  i^d  the  Ikin  is  furt,  fjec  of  fcale.,  but  with 
^ot.XVII.  Part  II.       ' 
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a  tough  mucilaginous  inat.er  like  the  eel.  This 
fj>ecies  moft  ot  all  approaches  to  the  nL-J.:;  and 
though  ufually  larger,  yet  MrRaydou'.'j  whe- 
tlier  it  really  differs  from  it  in  any  thing  elantial  j 
the  diftinCtion  is  its  colour,  which  though  a  \'.fy 
obvious  is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

(2.)Pholis,  in  the  old  I'yftem  of  pi'cralogy, 
the  name  of  a  genus  cif  folfd^  of  the  ci.ifs  of  gyp- 
fums  or  plafter-ftones.  Its  diftir.gnifhing  charac- 
terS  are,  that  the  bodies  of  it  arc  lolt.ai»Iy  hard, 
compcfcd  cf  particles  foinewhat  bmad,  and  of  a 
bright  cryftalline  lullre.  The  name  is  d^  rived 
from  ^iX/f,  A/ioie  or  fmaUJIake^  bccaufe  th^y  are 
compofed  of  particles  of  that  form.  The  fpcci^s 
are  very  valuable,  and  perhaps  Jhe  melt  fo  of  all 
the  gypfums,  bccaufe  they  bum  to  the  be  ft  and 
fineft  plafter,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  are 
but  2  of  them  :  viz.  the  fiie  plafter-ftor.e  of  Mont- 
martre  in  France,  called  by  u^  plap* r  of  Parh  Jl^ne 
and  par^ft ;  and  the  oDcr,  the  coarfer  and  f^me- 
whai  rcildifli  kind,  conimon  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  called  JbaU  plajl^'r.  See  PlastCr  yF 
Paris. 

PHOLOE,  i.  i  mountain  of  Arcadb,  near  Pifa- 
fo  named  from  Pholus,  who  was  biiricd  in  it:  7,4 
ano:her  in  Thellally,  near  mount  Olhrys,  FHh, 
iv.  6.  Lucan,  3. 

i^aOLUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  {he  Cen- 
taurs, who  entertained  Hercule-^,  when  ,^0  Pf  a* 
gainlt  the  Erymanthiau  boar.  Pakf.  3.  T/Vg-.  -£'.;. 
8.  294. 

PHONASCUS.    See  Music,  §  4*. 

PIIOKIA,  a  town  01  European  Turkey,  in  IIjC 
Morea,  32  miles  WSVV.  of  Corinth, 

(i.)  •  PHONICKS.  «./.  [from  $*»»r  j  1  h^  jjoc- 
trinc  of  founds.  '    '      . 

(j.jpHONrcs  is  otherwife  called  Acoustics. 
S-^e  that  ai  lielr. 

*  PHONOCAMPTICK.  a^if,  [>»^  and  y^u:P.>^.\ 
Hiving  the  power  to  uiflv(5t  or  turn  tlie  found, 
and  by  that  to  alter  h.~Thc  magnify inj;  thj 
found,  by  the  polyphonifms  or  repercUflioni  of  tlnj 
forks,  7kv\i.\  i^xUcT phonocampiic!:  obje<fls.  Det ham* 

PKCRCUS,  or  ;    in  the  mythology,  the  fon  of 

PHOP.CYS,  )  Neptune  by  Thoolla,  whi 
rrariieil  his  tifter  Ceto,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Gorgon s,  the  dragon,  thai  kept  the  gardens  ot^ 
the  H'  Ipt'ii'Vo,  and  t.thtr  monfter-*.  hcJwiL 

PHORMIO,  an  Aihtnian  general,  who  rcduce«l, 
himUlf  to  povert)  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  \\v\ 
army.  Tlir  Ath-iians  paiil  his  debts,  and  offered' 
10  make  hun  head  i^^iKiai,  which  he  dtcliMcd.      ^ 

PHORMlUiM,  in  but.fny,  a  genus  of  the  mo-' 
no^yni.i  order,  beion.^ing  t'^e  lixant'ria  ciaf:>  of 
plant**.     The  moft  rcnvii  k.ihir  frecirs  is,  ' 

Phormium  Temax,  \o\  F««rftcr,^  the  Fl.vx 
PLANT,  a  plaiit  that  fervcs  the  iiihabitanti  tr^. 
New  Zealand  infteal  ot  hei'ap  and  fiax.  Of  th»^ 
pia-  t  there  are  two  foils;  the  leaves  of  both 
refvmble  thofe  of  flags,  but  ttie*  flowers  Are 
fmatler,  and  their  clulUrs  more  numerou'^;  in 
one  kind  thiy  arc  yellow,  raui  in  tlie  otlur  a 
d-cp  red.  Oi  the  leave  ,  with  very  li^tle  pre- 
paration, they  make  all  their  cominn  apym>j, 
and  alio  their  ftring?,  lit]C5,  and  cordage,  t<M  e- 
vtry  purpole  ;  which  arc  nr  Uv  h  hrcrytr  ii.^n  :•!  y 
thing  We'  can  miike  with  henip.  liom  i.'^.e  fame 
pUiit,  by  another  prspnrati'.n,  they  draw  hn  j:, ' 
Mmm  fl:i;dcr 
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(lender  fibres,  which  (hint  like  filk,  and  are  as 
white  as  fnow:  ofthefc,  which  are  very  (Irong,  they 
make  their  fined  cloths  ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  in- 
to proper  breadths,  and  tyine  the  ftrips  together, 
they  make  their  fifhing  nets,  fomc  of  which  are  of 
an  enormous  fize.  The  feeds  of  this  valuable 
plant  have  been  brought  over  into  England  ;  but, 
upon  trial,  appeared  to  have  loft  their  vegetating 
power. 

(i.)  PHORONEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon 
of  Inachus  by  Melifla,  brother  of  lo,  and  the  ad 
king  of  Argos.    He  married  the  nymph  Laodice, 
by  whom  he  had  Api&  and  Niobe ;  civilized  his 
fubjefts ;  built  a  temple  to  Juno,  &c.  and  after 
death  was  worfhipped  as  the  god  of  the  river,  N° 
a.  Paujan, 
(2.)  rHORONEus,  a  river  of  Pcloponnefuf?. 
PHORONIS,  a  pantronymic  of  lo,  or  Ifis. 
PHORONIITM,  a  town  of  Ar^olis. 
l.PHOSPHAS,  \n,f.[Uomi>b<ifpbortu.y\i\c\\t' 
I.  PHOSPHAT,  5  miftry,  a  fait  lormed  by  the 
union  of  the  phofphoric  acid,  with  different  bafes. 
(See  Chemistry,  Indext  and  Foeah.  1.  and  II.) 
Phofphats  are  ranked  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Tho- 
mas Thomfon,  in  his  5j/f.  ofChem.  vol.  lid.)  as 
the  "  7th  genus  of  alkaline  and  earthy  falts." 
••  This  clafs  of  falts,  (fays  the  Dr)  was  firft  dif- 
tinguihed  by  Pott  and  Margraff.    Several  of  the 
Phofphats  were  afterwards  examined  by  Haupt, 
Schloflcr,  Rouelle,  Prouft,  Wcftrum,  and  Scheelc; 
but  for  the  ir.oft  complete  account  of  them  wc 
are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.    They 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  proper- 
ties: i.Whefi  heated  along  with  combuftibles, 
they  are  not  decompofed,  nor  is  phofphorus  ob- 
tained.'   if  Before  the  blow-pipe  they  are  con- 
verted int6a  globule  of  glafs,  which  in  fomc  cafes 
is  tranfpirent,  in  others  opaque.  3.  Soluble  in  ni- 
trie  acid  without  eftiervefcence,    and  precipitat- 
ed from  that  folntion  by  lime-water.    4.  Decom- 
pofed,   at    leaft  partially,   by    fulphuric    acid; 
and  their  acid,  which  is  fcparated  when  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  heated  to  rcdncfs,  yields  phof* 
pborus.     5.  After  being  ftrongly  heated,    they 
often  phofphortfce.   The  earthy  phofphats  at  pre- 
sent known  amount  to  13  ;  fome  of  which  arc 
found  native  in  great  abundance." 

1.  "pHOsf  HAT  or  Alumina.  This  fait  hason- 
Ty  been  examined  by  Fourcroy.  It  may  be  form- 
ed by  f/^turating  phofphoric  acid  with  alumina.  It 
fs  a  t;»ft<*lef8  powder,  infoluble  in  water.  Dif- 
foWtd  in  phofphoric-acid,  it  yieldsa  gritty  powder, 
af»d  a  pummy  (bliition,  which  by  heat  iu  convert- 
ed into  a  tranfparent  giafs. 

2.  "  Phosphat  of  Ammonia  exifts  in  urine, 
af  d  was  firft  accurately  diAirpuifhtd  by  Routllc. 
liwasafterwardsexatp'irKd  by  Lavoisier  in  1774, 
and  Oill  moie  lately  by  Vnuqutlir.  It  is  ufually 
pupired  by  Obturating  with  ammonia  the  fuper- 
plufphat  of  lime  obtained  from  boprs,  and  eva- 
pc rating  the  folution  to  foch  a  cor.fifttncy,  that, 
^'btn  allowed  lo  cool,  the  phofphat  of  anr;monia 
?s  cbtaircd  in  cryftaH.  It  cryftnllizes  in  four- 
fide  d  prifms,  terminated  by  equal- fiHed  pyramids. 
Its  tpfte  is  cooling,  fait,  and  ammoniacal.  Its  fpe- 
fifc  pravity  is  1*8051.  It  is  folubic  in  4  parts 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  6o^  and  in  rather  a 
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fmaller  proportion  of  boiling  water.  By  (pon. 
faneous  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  the  ftatc  0 
regular  cryftals.    It  is  not  altered  by  expofurc  ti 
the  air.    When  heated  it  undergoes  the  watcri 
full  on  :  it  then  dries;  but  if  the  heat  bccontinud 
it  fwtiis  up,  iou:^  its  alkaline  bafe,  and  the  aa 
melts  into  a  tranfparent  glafs.    It  is  the  only  on 
of  the  eartliy  and  alkaline  phofphats  which  al 
be  decompofed  by  heat :  hence  the  reafon,  ihj 
it   yields  phofphorud  when  diftilied  alor.g  wi^ 
charcoal.    It  is  decompofed  bv  the  fulphurc,al 
nc  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  the  fixed  Aikf 
and  atkaliiie  earths-    It  is  capable  of  coml" 
with  an  additional  dofe  of  acid,  and  of  ftaffing^ 
the  ftate  of  z/uper-pbo/pbat.    According  to 
croy,  it  is  decompofed  by  the  following  faltii 
Sulphats  of  ftrontian,  lime,  magnefia,  glucina, 
mina,  zirconia.   a.  Sulphites  of  barytes,  lii 
afs,  foda,  ftrontian,  magnefia,  glucina.  3. 
of  barytes,  flrontian,  lime,  magnefia,  gli 
lumina,  zirconia.  4.  Murials  of  barytes,  ilroi 
lime,  m^gnt-fia,  glucina,  alnmina,  lircouia. 
Phofphats  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  au|l 
potafs,  foda.     6.  Finals  and  borats  of  liar, 6 
tfs,  ftrontrRn,  magnefia,  pf»tafs,  foda,  7.C1 
nats  of  barytes,  ftrontian,  lime,  potafs,  foda. 
fait  is  much  employed  as  a  flux,  in  expeifl 
with  the  blow-pipe.     It  enters  alfo  as  lOi 
dient  in  thofc  coloured  glaflcs  called  Afl/ln,l^ 
are  made  in  imitation  of  precious  ftono.* 
Pastes. 

5.  "  Phosphat  of  Ammomia  and 
SI  A  was  firft  difcovered  by  Fourcroy,  ini 
rcous  concretion  fonr.ed  in  the  colon  of  *^^ 
Smce  thisdifcovcry,  Fourcroy  and  Vaoquefi 
ferved  it  alfo  \\\  human  urine-    It  may  he 
pared  by  mixing  folutions  of  the  pho(pbl 
ammonia  and  magnefia  in  water:  the  trpl( 
immediately  precipitates  in  the  ftate  of  a 
powder.   When  uiiue  is  allowed  to  remain 
fiderable  time  in  clofe  veifcls,  it  often  dc| 
this  fait  in   regular  cryftals  on  the  fidts  as 
torn  of  the  vellel.    Thefe  cryftals  arefmal 
fided  prifms,  terminated  by  irregular  fonf 
pyramids.     This  fait  is  taftelefs,  fcarcelfft 
111  water,  and  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  dp 
to  the   air.     When   heated,   it  falls  to 
give?  out  its  ammonia,  and  in  a  high  tempfli 
melts  into  a  tranfparent  globule.    W^endilti 
along   with   charcoal,    phofphorus   i?  ohtaffl 
Fourcroy  has  afcertained,  that  the  phofph^J 
ammonia  and  mapnefia,  obtained  from  the  <j 
culous  concretion  of  the  horfe,  is  coir.pofeoj 
^5  phofphat  of  ammonia,  53  p ho<pH^t  of  mi4 
ha,  and  33  water,  J 

4.  '*  Phosphat  of  Sarytes  ha?  hithertoh 
defcnbed  only  by  M.  Vauqueiin.    ft  euaj  be] 
pared  either  by  laturating  phofphoric  aad  t 
b.Tr^tcs,  or  carbonat  of  baryttf,  or  by  rautjnj 
likaiine    phofphat  and  nitrat  or  muriat  of 
rytc?.   In  either  cafe  the  phofphat  of  barrtc^l 
cipitates  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  white p< 
der.     This  fait  is  taltelcfs,  inciyftalltzahle  hfj 
infoluble  in  water,  and  not  altered  by«*P<^*^ 
the  air.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is  I'aW;.    ^ 
itrongly  heated,  it  melts  into  a  grey-coloon*] 
namel.   The  proportion  of  its  component  partt 
unknown.    According  to  Fourcroyi  it  iid^ 
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(ofrd  by  the  following  falls : 
j)ij  jtkaline  fulphits.    2.  Sulphite  of  lime.    3. 
VitriU  of  Hrontian,  limey  alumina.    4.  Muriats 
/I me,  glucifla«  zirconia.    5.  Carbonats  of  pot- 
1%  foda. 

j.  **  Phosphat  or  Glucin  a  has  only  been  ex- 
Biad  by  Vauquelin.  He  cbtoined  it  by  pouring 
bofphat  of  foda  into  the  folution  of  glucina  in 
^uric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  adds.  The  phof- 
of  glucina  is  precipiuted  in  the  Rate  of  a 
powder.  It  does  not  cryflallize.  It  is 
infoluble  in  water,  unlefs  it  contains  an 
of  acid,  and  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  expo- 
to  the  air.  When  heated  ftrongly,  it  melts 
a  tranfparcnt  glafs.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
decompofed  by  the  following  falts:  i.  Sul- 
of  alumina,  zirconia.  2.  Sulphites  of  ba- 
lime,  potafs,  foda,  Itrontian,  ammonia, 
&L  3.  Nitrats  of  alumina,  zirconLi.  4. 
of  alumina,  zirconia.  5.  Phofphites, 
:<i  and  borats,  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian, 
fkiia,  potafs,  foda,  ammonia.  6.  Carbonats 
arytcs,  ftrontian,  lime,  potafs,  foda,  ammo- 

** Phosphat  of  Lime.     This   interefting 
'  (fiys  our  learned  author,)  •*  which  confti- 
[  the  bafis  of  bones,  was  pointed  out  by 
dcand  Gahn  in  1774 :  but  for  the  firft  pre- 
iccouot  of  its  properties  we  are  indebted  to 
1^,   Fourcroy,    and  Vauquelin.    As  this 
Bftitutes  the  faafis  of  bones,  it  is  not  necei^ 
prepare  it  artifkiallv.    It  may  be  obtained 
it  of  purity  by  the  following  procefs :  Cal- 
bones  to  whitencfs,  reduce  them  to  pow- 
id  walh  them  repeatedly  with  water,  to  fc- 
lefcralfoluble  lalts  which  are  prefent.  After 
bicoration,  there  remains  only  phofphat  of 
»Ki  a  little  carbonat  cf  lime.    This  lail  fait 
diflbhred  by  means  of  weak  acetous  acid ; 
*>  phofphat,  after  being  well  wa(hed,  re- 
» a  ftatc  of  punty.    Phofphat  of  lime,  thus 
Rd,  is  always  in  the  ftate  of  a  white  pow» 
it  is  found  native  in  regular  cryftals.    In 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Apatite,  The 
form  of  its  cryllals  is,  according  to 
^  rej^ular  (ix-ndc4  prifm ;  and  the  pri- 
bim  of  its  integrant  particles  is  a  thrce-fidcd 
▼hole  bafes  are  equilateral  triangles :    But 
often  alfumes  other  forms.    It  is  defti* 
'tafte,  infoluble  in  water,  and  not  liable  to 
trei  by  expofurc  to  the  air.    It  may  be  ex- 
to  a  ftrong  heat  without  undergoing  any 
t;  but  in  a  very  violent  heat  it  becomes  foft, 
•onvcrtcd  into,  a  white  fcmi-tranfparcnt  cna- 
rnther  porcelain.    According  to  the  ex- 
iUof  Sauffurc,  a  heat  of  378°  Wedgwood 
Jjiy  to  produce  this  effect.     Sulphuric, 
Muriatic,  fluoric,  and  fcveral  vegetable  a- 
rt  capable  of   decompo&ng  phofphat  of 
W  the  dtcompdfition  is  only  partial.  Four* 
^iV^uquelln  liave  afcertained,  that  thefe 
tre  only  capable  of  abdra^ing  0*40  parts 
fane,  while  the  remainder  continues  com- 
•ith  phofphoric  acid,  conltituting  a  St^r- 
p  9f  Ltmf.     Hence  the  reafon  that  phof- 
W  acid  is  capable  aifo  of  decompofing  partial- 
I  cjsibhaiioxu  of  thcfc  acids  with  linic :  it 
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I.  All  the  earthy  abftradls  as  much  of  the  Hme  as  is  fuffidcnt  to 
convert  it  into  fuper-phofphat.  Phofphat  of  lime, 
according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauauelin,  is  compo- 
fed  of  41  acid,  59  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
it  is  decompofed  by  the  following  (alts :  i.  Fluats 
of  barytes,  potafs,  foda.  2.  Borat  of  barytes. 
This  fait  is  employed  for  making  cupels :  from 
alfo  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Phosphorus  em- 
ployed by  chemilts  is  extra^ed.  It  is  employed 
likewife  as  a  medicine  in  rickets. 

7.  "  5w^rr.PH0SPHAT  OF  Lime  wasdifcover* 
cd  in  X795,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.    It  had 
indeed  been  often  formed  before,  but  chemilts  had 
negle(5led  to  examine  it.    It  is  this  ialt,  which  all- 
ways  remains  in  the  aqueous  folution,  when  caU 
cined  bones  are  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid  ^ 
and  it  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dilTolving 
phofphat  of  time  in  phofphoric  acid,  till  the  acid 
refufcs  to  take  up  any  more,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porating the  folution  till  the  (ait  cryltallizes.    Its 
cryflals  are  ufually  thin  brilliant  plates  refembling 
mother-of-pearl,   which  eafiiy  adhere   together, 
and  acquire  a  kind  of  gluey  confiilency.    Its  tafte 
is  ftrongly  acid.    Water  diflblves  it ;   and  in  a 
greater  proportion  when  boiling  hot  than  when 
cold :  hence  a  (aturated  folution  of  it  in  boih'ng 
water  cryltallizes  on  cooling.    It  attrads  a  little 
moifture  when  expofed  to  the  air.    When  heated^ 
it  readily  undergoes  the  watery  fufion  ;  then  fwells 
up  and  dries.    In  a  high  temperature,  it  melts 
into  a  femitranfparent  glafs,  which  is  tallelels  and 
infoluble,  and  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the 
air.    When  this  fait  is  heated  to  rednefs  along 
charcoal,  its  excefs  of  acid  is  decompofed,  an^ 
converted  into  phofphorus,  and  phofphat  of  lime 
remains  behind.    It  is  from  this  Ialt  that  Phos«> 
PHORUS  is  ufually  obtained :  out  the  procefs  of 
Fourcroy,  >Vhich  conlifts  in  decompofing  the  fu- 
per-photphat  of  lime  by  acetite  of  lead,  and  after- 
wards decompofing  the  phofphat  of  lead  by  means 
of  charcoal,  mult  yield  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  phofphorus.    No  acid  hitherto  tried  is 
capable  of  decompofing  this  fait  except  the  oxa- 
lic, which  abltradts  its  bafe  completely,  and  pre* 
cipitates  with  it  i a  the  form  of  oxalat  of  lime ;  but 
It  is  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  llate  of  phof- 
phat of  lime  by  all  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bafes. 
It  is  compoied,  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin, of  54  acid,  46  lime. 

8.  "  Phosphat  of  Magmesia  vras  ?ix^  form- 
ed by  Bergman  in  1775.  It  has  httn  lately  exa* 
mined  with  much  precifion  by  the  celebrated  and 
indefatigable  Vauquelin.  It  is  ufually  prepared 
by  diUoWing  carbonat  of  magnefia  in  phofphoric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  folution  gradually  till 
the  (alt  cryltallizes ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  lai^e 
regular  cryltali  by  a  much  eafier  procefs  fidt 
pomted  out  by  Fourcroy.  Mix  together  eoual 
parts  of  the  aqueous  folutions  of  phofphat  of  loda 
and  fulphat  of  nuigneiia.  No  apparent  change 
takes  place  at  firlt ;  but  in  a  few  hours  large  tranf- 
parent  cryftals  of  phofphat  of  magnefia  appear  in 
the  folution.  Its  cryftals  are  fixfided  prifms,  the 
fides  of  which  are  unequal.  It  has  very  little 
tafte ;  however,  it  leaves  a  cooling  and  fwectilhi 
imprelUon  upon  the  tongue.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
i«  i*5489.  It  requires  al>out  15  parts  of  cold  wa<» 
M  m  m  a  tcr 
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icr  to  di  Jo!vc  it.  I:  i  >  more  fo'uWc  in  boiling  wa- 
tt i',  but  it  cv.fl.il-izes  in  pari  as  tl.c  fviSulion  cools. 
W-  en  exppfcd  to  the  air,  it  lofs  its  water  ex"  ci  yf- 
tiiliizatioM,  and  falls  down  in  pnvder.  VVhtn 
heated  irudcrately,  it  is  alfo  reduced  to  a  dry 
powder.  1 1  a  high  temperature,  it  melts  into  a 
tranlparent  gl.ifs.  Accordihg  to  Fourcroy,  it  is 
decG.iipofcd  by  the  followintr  falts :  i.  Suiphat8 
Q{  g  ucina,  zirconia.  a.  Sulphites  of  barytes, 
lime,  poUfs,  fod;<,  ^ucina.  3.  xTiirat,  of  bary- 
tas, Ai<  nb^i,  iin»e.  4.  Murials  of  barytcy,  ftron- 
tian,  glui  i.ir  zircGrii.i.  5.  Phofpuiies  of  line, 
hiiryl'  sj  lirontian,  potaf.^  foda.  6.  Fiuals  oi  limj, 
baM—.c^,  ftronti^n,  oufs,  fcxli,  ammonia.  7. 
B  iiats  of  lime,  ban'tcs,  flrontian,  potafs,  foda. 
^.  Csrbrnals  i/f  ftruntian,  lime,  poiafs,  foda." 

9,  "  Phosphat  of  Potass  was  ftrft formed  by 
Lavoifitr  In  1 774.  Ii  was  afterw«ir  s  examined  by 
VaLv/cielin.  Ji  i>  prepared  by  faturat;ng  phofpho- 
ric  :u:d  with  pob-fs,  and  evaporalin?  the  folution 
to  :..^  required  conliftency.  This  fjlt  docs  hot 
cryll..'JIze  when  evaporated  laHlciently  :  it  all'umcs 
the  !orm  of  a  jelly  ;  and  if  the  evacuation  be  car- 
ried farther,  it  becomes  diy  altogether.  lis  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  when  diT,  is  2*8516,  It  is  e:^cced- 
in^Tiy  folubic  in  water  ;  and  when  dry  readily  at-* 
tracts  moid  lire  from  the  atmofphere ,  and  is  con- 
verred  into  a  vifcid  liquid.  \V)»en  heated,  it  firft 
undergoes  the  watery  fu fion  ;  then  allows  its  wa- 
ter of  cryftallization  to  evaporate,  and  is  reduced 
to  dryntfs.  In  a  high  temperature  it  melts  into 
a  trail fparent  glafs,  which  dciiqueii'es  again  when 
rxpofod  to  the  air.  It  is  completely  d^compofed 
by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids;  and 
iiy- barytes,  ftronilan,  and  lime.'  The  following 
falts,  according  to  Fourcroy,  have  the  property 
of  dccompofmg  it ;  1.  Sulphate  of  foda,  (Irontian, 
lime,  ammonia,  magnelia,  gtucina,  alumina,  zir- 
conia. 2.  Sulphites  of  baryles,  lime,  ftrontian, 
giucina.  3.  Nitrats  of  barylcs,  Ibda,  ftrontian, 
lime,  ammonra,  magnefia,  giucina,  alumina,  zir- 
i:i>nia.  4.  Muriats  of  barytes,  f<xia,  ftrontian, 
lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,  giucina,  alumina,  viir- 
c<mi;i.  5.  P;>oiphites  of  lime,  barytes.  6.  Fiuats 
b«i.:!:,  andcarbonatsofbarytes,  lime. 

1  n.  **  PnospHAT  Or  SoDA.  '  This  fait  exifts 
n  idy  foinic-d  in  urine,  and  was  ihc  tirft  known  of 
ail  the  phv»fphai8.  It  occupied  a  K'ood  dtal  of  the 
attentio:!  of  chcmifts;  and  the  difficulty  of  an.dy- 
7.ing  it  gav'j  occalion  to  various  hypoihefi^s  con- 
cerning its  nature.  Hcliot  remarked  it  in  urine  ; 
and  (!tfcril)ed  it,  in  1737,  as  a  fait  differtnl  from 
thofc  that  had  bc<jn  ufiially  obi^rved.  Hiiipt  de- 
fcriht'd  it  m  1 740,  under  the  name  of  Sal  w/i  .7- 
biiefk'i laVnr.^  or  *  wondei ful  perlated  fait.*  It  w,<r 
cnileci  peYlated  from  the  grty  opaque  pearl-Uk?  co- 
lour, w  hich  it  aflumed  when  melttd  by  the  blow- 
pipe. Margraffdr^lcribed  it  in  1745,  and  found 
it  would  not  yield  phofphiTUS  when  treated  with 
charci)^l,  aUhe  other  falts  of  uvne  did.  Rouehc 
jini.  inalyzLd  it  in  1776,  and  concluded  that  it 
\^i-  i  corapound  of  phof-jhoiic  acid  and  forhi  ; 
1  ui  Mr  Piouft,  being  unable  to  obtain  phofpl'ir^rU^ 
Trom  It,  concluded  that  it  did  not  contain  \>\\yn' 
phoric  acid,  but  another  acid  analoj:o\ir/ io 
♦^e  boracic  acid.  To  thi«  fubftance,  whic;v  N^r 
Pii^uft  actually  obtained,  Berpman  gave  the  nnir.c 
jf  ^evlcdid  atidy  and  Moiveau  afti^iwards  c;i!^ 
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led  it  ci\relicac'td     But  Mr  KUpruth  ibon  aftci 
wards  aiiaiyzed  it, and  proved  that  ilcoiififttCofk 
di  fupcrfaturatfd  with  phofphonc  acicl.    ScLcc 
lo'Mi  after  ma'.lc  the  f.tme  difcovcry.    The  audi 
MrProuft,  thtii,  i.;mertly  phofphi^iof  iinJa,  cdc 
biiH  1  witi;  L-holpuorlc  aciu,  oxju^tr-pboj^tat^j 
da.  Dr  Peai  fon  af  crwards  mtroductil  ii  wittig^ 
advantage    into    mcdieiiii*,    as  a  purg3livt.  I 
gives  the  foil  wing  procefs  tcr  prtparii;^  li:  0 
folve  in  a  jnng-nccked  miirafi  1400  ^rsiiiiuf  o] 
lal!i/.td  carbon.it  of  iccla  m  21GO  grairsci  vnl 
a:  Hit  temperature  of  150**.     A^J  ^rjuiuallfj 
gr.  of  pholphoric  arjtt  of  t!ie  fpccif.v.-  ^ravktyil 
IVjil  the  liquor  foi  fume  mii^ules;  a.i»d  >Atiik 
bijil'iig  hot,  filtrate  it,  and  pour  U  into  a  C 
vtfTtrl.     Let  it  remain  in  a  cuo(  place,  aiwii 
will  continue  to  form  for  feveraid;?ys    fi 
above  quantiiit-bof  materials  heha5>obtaii 
14  ?o  to  1550  grainK  of  cry  ft  ah.     Apotbtc 
fually  prepare  it  from  the  fi'per-phofphai 
(J>J'  7.)  obtaip'^iu  from   bones  by  fuJphunc 
An  excefs  of  carbonat  of  fod.i  i<i  added  to' 
the  lime.     The  liquid  ;s  tht-n  filtered  ai'd 
rated  flowly  till  it  cryftnliizeR.    Iti  crv' 
rhon.boitld  piirm>,  of  v^hicli  the  aculc 
60"*,  and  the  obi i.fc  angles    120*',  ttm..i 
a  three-fidcd    pyramid.      Its   fpecitic  jji 
^'Zii'     Its  tafte  is  almoft  the  fame  witb 
common  fait.    It  is  foiuble  at  the  tcm; 
60^ t  in  pbout  4  parts  of  water,  and  i 
wa  cr.    Thisfoiuf.oncryftallizescnci 
to  obtain  the  fait  properly  cr>  Itallizcd,  the 
ftiould  contain  a  flight  cxcefs  of  alkali, 
expofed  to  the  air,  this  filt  very  fotvn  cf 
on  the  furface.    Wfcn  heated  it  untli 
uateiy  fufion.    At   a  red   heat  it  nulu 
white  tnamvl.     Before  the  bltjw-pipfii 
a  traiifparent  giobule,  which  bec^ncsi 
cooling,  and  its  furface  acquires  a  pol] 
gure.     It  is  not  altere  I  by  combufliblcs^' 
tais.     With  meta.lic  oxides  it  enters  iM 
and  forms  a  cT)lour».d  globule  of  glaf*.  J 
ric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  dccurai 
tially,  and  convtrt  it  \\\to  fup^r-pljofphiit 
In  this  ft  ate  it  is  more  foiuble  in  water, 
fo  eafily  cryftaliizcd  ;  but  may  be  cbtair.td 
per  evaporation  in  ihe'ftatc  «>f  thin  fc^lo^ 
like  boracic  acid.      \i  was  this  fuprr-p) 
whiih  Prouft  obtained,  and  which  he 
.16  a  peculiar  acid.     The  greater  number ol 
may  be  fufcd  along  with  this  fait,  ^r.d  COD^ 
into  glafs.     U  is  decomp<  fed,  fays  Touraf 
the  fo;h>wing  falts:  t,  Sulphats  oflimc,  i^ 
maj'n*  fia,  alumina,  uiuciiia,  zircui.i?-  i*^^' 
of  baiytes,    lime,   potafs,  ftrontia 
Nn  1  att  8  of  bary  tt  ^j'limc,  ammoni.i, 
cin.i,    alumina,  zirconia.    4.  Muii;- 
ftiontinn,  hmr,  .anmonia,  magntfij   . 
mina,  /iin)nia.    5.  Piiofphitcs  of    1     - 
IK>taf-.    6.  Finals,  hoiats,  and  carb 
barytis,  potafs.     Thib  fall  has  bar 
lious  ufcb:  It  his  been  introduced      " 
as  a  puivativi',  7\n\\  on  Hrc*ount  of 'I-  7 - 
has  of  iate  hfcn  much  wkCt,    It  rs  uiu-u.; 
In  broth,  which  it  is  employed  to  feafon  inft( 
a  corr.iiion  fa't.     It  may  ht  fubfiituttd  fuf 
to  promote  t!»t  foldering  of  mctd? 
iftb  employ  it  very  much  2.%  sStiS}  wl 
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n?i  the  adion  of  beat  on  minerals  by  means 

;i  ilic  bluk^-p'pc. 

n.  "  Phusphat  of  Soda  and  Ammosia. 
r^t'Uph  this  l.iil,  known  to  chtmill^  by  the  naiuts 
ii:  ■.fomk  falti  ^nA  fufsLU  Jalt  of  urru^,  was  rx- 
uii.ii  iVo;a  unnct  and  examined  much  Iboner, 
kiii  -ij<y  uf  ilic  other  pholphats,  it  was  long  bc- 
wc  philulbpUra  i7crc  abie  to  form  prct  ifc  no- 
ioi.5  concerning  it3  nature,  or  even  to  obtain  it 
aibtc  of  purity.  This  indeed  could  not  be 
Aid,  til!  the  phofphats  of  iotla  and  of  am- 
haJ  been  accurately  examined,  and  tbtir 
iJition  afcertained.  Fourcroy  was  the  firit, 
garc  a  prccife  account  of  the  proportion  of 
I  component  parts,  viz.  3  a  acid,  24  f)da,  19 
ltojni^»  2j  water.  The  properties  ot  this  fait 
t  Ikrany  thole  of"  the  id  and  •«  lalt  fpecics 
•ftJtoerihtr.  It  anfivcra  better  than  the  firlt 
thcfl^  (N^  1.)  «  as  a  flux ;  bccaufe  the  heat 
>J  drives  off  the  ammonia,  and  leaves  an  txctfs 
iad.  Its  Ipecific  gravity  is  1*509.  When  ex- 
W  to  the  air,  this  fait  efnordces,  and  pra- 
illj'  lofts  its  ammonia ;  a  fad  firrt  obfervcd  by 
;Duk«;dc  Chaulnes. 

|i."Phosph.\t  of  Stroktian  was  fiift  dif- 

mcdbyDr  Ht)pE  ;  but  it  was  more  particularly 

feibcd  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.    It  may  be  form- 

If  ifoiviiip  ^  arbon^^t  of  rtrontian  in  phofpho- 

"^  \  or  by  mixing  together  nitrat  of  Itrontian 

boipo^l  of  fo  ia.     A  white  precipitate  im- 

;civ  f-*li^,  vhich  is  the  phofphat  of  ftron- 

Tiis  fait  Ii  tafteiefs,  infoluble  m  water,  and 

Icrable  by  cxpofure  to  the  air.    It  is  folublc 

ccfs  of  phofphoric  acid :  a  property  which 

luillics  it  from  phofphat  of  barytes.    Before 

W-pipc  it  fufes  into  a  white  enamel,  and 

Umc  time  emits  a  phofphoric  light.     It  is 

telcttiy  decompofed   by  fulphuric  acid,  but 

bother.    According  to  Vauqueiin,  it  is  com- 

H  of  41*14  acid,  58*76  ftrontian.    According 

wircroy,  the  followmg  falts  decompofe  it :  i. 

**^'«lh  of  barytes,  iime.    a.  ICitritefi  of  lime.   3. 

it'oflime,  z  rconi;».    4.  Phofphites  of  ha- 

potaft.    5.  Fiuats  of  barytes,  po^afi,  foda. 

nat8  of  barytes,  lime,  potat,  foda. 

Phosphat  OF  YrxRiA,     This  fait  has 

_  bcm  formed  by  Vauqueiin.     When  the  fo- 

ro(  phofphat  of  foda  i>  mixed  with  the  ful- 
n«trit  or  muriat  of  yttria,  phofphat  of  yttria 
wpilatcs  in  gelatinous  flakes." 
I-PHOiPiiATs,  MtTALtiNE,  falts  formed  by 
tt'non  of  the  phofphoric  acid  with  different 
pi'iit  bafts.  Of  thcfe  Dr  Thomfon  enurneraics 
ft:in,  under  the  different  fentra  of  thrir  rc- 
f^i  b^fcs,  in  his  sd  fcaicn  "  0/  M.taUb^ 
Y  Vol.  il  a.)d  III. 

iPt'oipHAT  OF  Antimony  ismentioned  but 
i<i'imbed  by  Dr  Thomfon.  **  The  action  (he 
')'i^  phofphoric  aoid  on  antimony  has  never 
B  iximiticd.  Neither  is  the  fait  better  known, 
P'  tiul  ac  d  may  be  capable  of  forming  with 
PAdisuf  that  mttal." 

\  I'lospKATOF  Cobalt.  "  Phofphoric  acid 
B*vcs  cobalt,  and  forms  a  reddifti  coloured  fo- 
w,  which  dcpofites  phofphat  of  cobalt  when 

^  Phoiphat  of  Cor  per.  "  Phofphoric  acid 
» r.::  attack  copper  imnicdiately  j  but  when 
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allowed  to  rtrituln  long  upon  it,  oxiduion  takes 
place,  and  the  ph«)fpnat  of  copper  is  formed. 
This  fUt  may  be  obtained  with  grca;  facility,  by 
pourmg  phoiphat  of  foda  into  a  loiution  of  mt- 
rat  of  copper.  A  bluilh-green  powder  immedi- 
attly  precipitates,  which  i5  pj^fiib^it  of  copper. 
Thib  fait  is  infolublc  in  water.  Ir.s  fpecific  gra- 
vity, according  to  Hiirenfralz,  is  1*4158.  When 
expoftd  to  a  red  luat,  it  lofes  its  water,  and  ac- 
quires a  browu  colour.  When  violently  heated^, 
phofphorated  copper  comes  over.  According  to 
M.  Ciwvenix,  it  is  compofed  of  brown  oxidet 
49*5 »  water  12,  forming  hyJrat  of  copper  61.5  ; 
acid  2^$^  and  water  3*5. 

iv.  '*  Phosphat  of  Iron.  When  fulphat  of 
iron,  dilTclvcd  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of- 
phofphat  of  p<itafs,  a  blue  powder  precipitates, 
which  is  phofphat  of  iron.  This  powder  is  in- 
foluble  in  water,  and  does  not  lofe  its  colour  when 
cxpofed  to  the  air.  This  filt  is  found  native^  and 
couftitutes  thr  colouring  matter  of  a  blue  mme- 
ral,  called  Native  PrvJ/ian  BluCi  fi»und  in  bogs, 
and  firft  anrlyfed  by  Klaprv>th.  Native  Prullian 
Blue,  when  dry  out  of  the  earth,  is  at  firtl  otteu 
coiourlefs ;  but  when  cxpofcil  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes bine.  s 

V.  "  Ojcy-P.HOSPHAT  OF  Iron.  This  fdt  may 
be  readily  procund  by  mixing  the  folutions  of 
oyx-mqriat  of  non  and  phofphat  of  poiafs  or  fo- 
da. A  white  powder  immediately  falis  which  is 
oxy-phofphat  of  iron.  This  fait,  like  almoft  ail 
the  phofpbatst  is  foluble  in  acids,  but  precipitated 
undecompofed  by  ammonia.  It  is  aimed  in- 
folublc in  water,  as  it  requires  more  than  1500 
parts  of  that  liquid  to  dilfolvc  one  part  of  oxy- 
phofphat.  Wlicn  heated  violently,  it  melts  into 
an  afh-coloured  globule.  When  mixed  with  char- 
coal, and  heated  to  rcdncfs,  it  is  converted  into 
pliof^-hurct  of  iron. 

vi.  "  ^i^^ojti'- Phosphat  of  Iron.  When  the 
oyxphofphat  of  iron"  (N**  v.)  "  is  treated  with 
the  pure  fixed  alkalies,  a  red,  or  rather  brownilh- 
red,  powder  is  feparatcd,  >vhilc  the  alkali  com- 
bines with  phofphoric  acid.  This  powder  wa% . 
examined  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauqueiin,  and  found 
by  ihtm  ftiil  to  contain  a  portion  of  acid.  It  ia 
therefore  merely  oxy-phofphat  withexccfsof  bafe. 
This  fait  is  fcaicely  folublc  in  acids  or  in  water; 
but  itdiflblves  reatlily  in  tbe  white  of  an  egg,  or 
in  the  ferum  of  blot)d,  and  communicates  to  thefe 
liquids  a  brown  or  red  colour,  ^ts  folubility  it 
increafcd,  and  its  colour  heightened,  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  portion  of  fixed  alkali.  This  is  the 
fait,  which  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  blooJ'^*  Sec 
Blood,  ^8. 

vii.  **  PiiosPKAT  of  Lead.  Phofphoric  acid 
has  but  little  aCtjon  on  lead  ;  however,  whin  al- 
io v\ed  to  remain  long  iji  conta^  with  it,  the  me- 
tal is  partly  oxidated,  and  converted-  into  an  in- 
foluble  phcfphat.  Thcr  phofphat  of  lead  may  be 
eafiiy  formed  by  mixing  the  alkaline  phofphats 
With  nitrat  of  lead.  The  fait  inamcdiately  pre- 
cipitates in  the  ftate  of  infoluble 'powder.  This 
fait  is  found  native  in  different  parts  of  t^e 
world."  (Sec  Mineralogy,  Part  U.  CJba/f.  VII. 
Cla/j  IV.  Order  VIII.  Gen.  III.  Sp.  3.)  '*  its  co- 
lour is  then  ufually  green  or  yellow,  and  it  is  often 
cryltallizcd  in  fix-lidcd  prifms.    |t  is  infoluble  in 

water 
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be  a  confiderable  cxctfs  of    pofed,  its  phofphonis  combines  with  one  porticn 

and  forms  a  phofphorct,  while  \h 


water,  unlefs  there 

xcid ;  but  it  is  foluble  in  pure  foda,  and  probably 
forms  with  it  a  triple  fait.  When  heated,  it  melts, 
And  aifumes  on  cooling  a  regular  polyhedral  form. 
In  a  red  heat  it  is  dccompofed  by  charcoal,  which 
abforbs  the  oxygen  from  both  of  its  component 
parts.  The  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids, 
decompofe  it  by  abftradting  its  bafe  while  cold ; 
but  thefc  dccompofitions  do  not  take  place  in  a 
itrong  heat.  The  ^/Ajit;  fbofphat  of  lead^  from 
L.i^AD-HtLLS  in  Scotland,  is  compolcd  according 
to  my  analyfis,"  (fays  the  Dr)  "  abftrading  the 
impurities  with  which  it  Is  ufaaliy  mixed,  of  1% 
acid  and  82  white  oxide.'' 

viii.  "  pHOsf  if4T  op  Lime  and  Awtimony. 
The  well  known  medicine,  called  James's  Pow- 
BER,  has  been  Oiewn  by  the  analyfis  of  Dr  Pear- 
fon,  to  be  a  compound  of  phofphoric  acid,  lime 
and  oxide  of  antimony  j  we  may  therefore  confi- 
der  it  as  a  triple  falt*"^  (SeePMARMACV,  Index,) 
**  The  energy  with  which  it  a^ts  as  an  emetic  is 
well  known.  From  Dr  Pearfon's  analyfis,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  compoied  of  about  43  parts  phofphat 
of  lime,  57  oxide  of  antimony.  It  may  be  com- 
pofcd  by  calcining  into  a  white  heat  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  folphuret  of  antimony  and  the 
alhcs  of  bones." 

ix.  **  Phosphat  of  Manganese.  Phofpho- 
ric acid  has  but  little  adtioii  on  mans^aocfe  or  its 
oxides,  becaufe  it  forms  with  them  a  fait  diflfi- 
<niltly  foluble  in  water.  But  phofphat  of  manga- 
weic  maybe  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  precipi- 
tate, by  mixing  an  alkaline  phofphat  with  tbc  fo- 
hition  of  manganeie  in  any  of  the  three  mineral 
^rcids.    This  fait  ha«»  not  been  exanimed.** 

x.**PhosphatopMercury.  Phofphoric  acid 
does  not  adl  on  mercury,  but  combines  with  its 
<Yxide,  and  forms  phofphat  of  mercury.  This  lalt 
is  formed  molt  conveniently  by  mixing  together 
4he  folutions  of  nitrat  of  mercury  and  phofphat 
of  foda.  The  fait  immediately  precipitates  in  the 
itate  of  a  white  powder.  This  fait  has  been  late- 
ly introduced  into  medicine,  and  feems  to  anfwtr 
equally  well  with  the  other  mercurial  prepara- 


of  the  tin, 

oxide  of  tin  unites  with  the  undccompofcd  actd 
and  forms  a  phofphat.    This  fait  precipitates  al 
fo  when  the  alkaline  phofphats  are  mixed  with 
folution  of  muriat  of  tm ;  but  its  prop^rtici  bfi 
never  been  examined." 

xiv.  "  Phosphat  of  Uranium.  Phofpbori 
acid  forms  with  oxide  of  uranium  ydlowiih  wl«| 
flakes,  fcarceljr  foiuble  in  water.  The  fahmi 
be  precipitatea  by  adding  phofphoric  acid  to  tfa 
acetite  of  uranium. 

rv.  "Phosphat  of  zinc.  Phofphoric  arid; 
tacks  zinc  with  cfFervefcence,  atid  a  white 
is  gradually  depofited,  which  is  thepi&o^ii^'sj 
The  fait  may  be  formed  alfb  by  pounng 
kalinc  phofphat  into  the  folutions  of  ft 
nitrat,  or  muriat  of  zinc.    It  is  nearly  inibiu) 
water/' 

To  PHOSPHATE,  v.  a.  To  combine  isy 
with  phofphoric  or  phofphorous  ^cid. 

(i.)  PHOSPHATED,  part.  adj.    Col 
with  phofphoric  or  phofphorous  acid. 

{%.)  Phosphated  Iron,  a  fpccics  of  faltrf 
of  which  the  ingenious  Dr  Thomfon  gives  tte 
lowing  account :  **  Phofphoric  acid  has  but " 
atftion  upon  iron.  However,  if  that  metal 
expofed  to  the  conta«ft  of  phofphoric  acid, 
ven  to  the  (blutions  of  falts  that  contain  ' 
it  is  gradually  oxidated,  and  converted  into 
phate  of  iron.  The  properties  of  phofphatf 
have  not  been  examined  with  attention.  2 
has  fhewn  that  the  acid  combines  with  boti 
ides,  and  forms  both  a  pbofibat  and 
of  iron.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquclin  hate 
certained  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  thiti 
fait ;  one  of  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
Meyer,  Klaproth,  and  Schecle,  and  anotiiff^ 
cxcefs  of  ba/e,  and  conlequently  a/i ' 
which  thefc  philofojAcrs  firftobferved.' 
P«at,  N®  II,  4.  5,  and  6. 

PIIOSPHI8,     >  a  fait  formed  by  the 

PHOSPHITE,  3  the  phofphorous  add, 
different  bales.     (Sec  Chemistry,  Uin\ 


tions.    It  phofphofcfces  when  rubbed  in  the  dark ;    Voiah.  II.)  Phofphites  form  the  8th  genus  of 


and  when  diftilled  it  yields  phofphorus,  like  the 
other  metallic  phofphats.    Its  fpecifi^  gravity  19 

4-9835- 

xi.  "  PhosphatofNicxel.  Phofphoric  acid  is 
capable  of  diffolving  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
the  oxide  of  nickel.  The  folution  does  not  yield 
cryflals,  and  has  icarccly  even  a  green  colour. 
Hence  it  would  feem  that  the  phofj^at  of  nickel 
is  nearly  infoluble." 

xii.  **  Phosphat  of  Silver.  Phofphoric  acid 
does  not  a<ft  upon  filver,  but  it  combines  readily 
with  its  oxide.  Phofphat  of  filver  is  precipitated 
in  the  ftate  of  a  white  poller,  when  phofphoric 
acid  is  poured  into  liquid  nitrat  of  filver.  It  is 
infoluble  in  water,  but  (bluble  in  an  excefs  of 
phofphoric  acid ;  when  heated  ftrongly  in  a  cru- 
cible, a  little  phofphorus  comes  over,  and  phof- 
phuret  of  filver  remains  in  the  retort." 

xiii.  *•  Phosphat  of  Tin.  Phofphoric  acid 
(fays  our  learned  author)  has  fcarcely  any  ac- 
tron  on  tin,  unlefs  when  it  is  expofed  dry,  and 
mixed  with  that  metal,  to  the  action  of  a  ftroiig 
heat.    Iq  that  cafe  part  of  the  add  is  decona- 


in  Dr  Th»mfon's  Syflem  of  Chemifhy. 
falts  (fays  he)  have  been  lately  examined,  fwj 
firli  time,  and  their  properties  defcribed,  by 
croy  and  Vauquelin.  They  may  be  diAinf 
by  the  following  properties :  x.  When  heated, 
emit  a  phofphorcfcent  flame.  2.  When 
a  f^rong  heat,  they  give  out  a  little  phofplKW 
and  arc  converted  into  phofphats.  3.  Ddo* 
when  heated  with  nitrat  or  oxy-muriat  of  pofi 
and  arc  converted  into  phofphats.  4*  Conted 
into  phofphats  by  nitric  and  oxy-muriatic  li 
5.  Fufiblc  in  a  violent  heat  into  glais.  T^P* 
phites  at  prefent  known  amount^to  ieveo»  ^ 
tbcr eight:  viz. 

X.  **  Phosphite  of  Alumina  may  be  prt 
red  by  faturating  phofphorous  acid  with  ahnni 
and  then  evaporating  the  alumina  to  a  proper fl 
fiftence.  It  does  not  cryf^alHze,  but  tonnsaff 
t-nous  mafs,  which  dries  gradually,  and  does 
afterwards  attrad  moifture  from  the  air.  Its^- 
is  aftringeiu.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water, 
heatfrd  it  frothes,  and  gives  out  phofphorus, 
it  docs  i!ot  rtadi^  mtrk  into  aglobukofgwr- 

i- 
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i. "  Phosphite  or  Ammonia  may  be  prepared    comes  opaque  on  cooling. 


It  is  compofed  of  44 
acid,  ao  magnelia,  36  water." 

7.  Phosphite  of  Potass  is  formed  by  diifof- 
ving  carbonat  of  potafs  in  phofphorous  acidy  and 
evaporating  the  folution  flowly,  till  it  depofites 
cryftals  of  phofphite  of  potafs.  It  cryftalUzes  in 
four-fided  odangular  prifmsy  terminated  by  dihe- 
dral fummits.  Its  tafte  is  (harp  and  ialine.  It  is 
foluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ftill  more  fo- 
luble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  expo* 
fure  to  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates* 
and  then  melts  into  a  tranfparent  globule,  which 
becomes  opai^ue  on  cooling.  It  does  not  phof« 
phorefce  £6  evidently  as  the  other  phofphites,  per- 
haps becauie  it  contains  an  excefs  of  potafs,  which 
(aturates  the  phofphoric  acid  as  it  forms.  It  ia 
compofed  of  39*5  acid,  49*5  potafs,  11  water. 

S.  "  Phosphite  of  Soda.  This  fait  (iaysthe 
Dr)  may  be  prepared  exadtly  in  the  fame  way  as 
phofphite  of  poufs :"  only  fubftituting  (we  fup- 
poft)  carbonat  of  foda  for  the  carbonat  of  potals* 
— "  Its  cryitals  are  irregular  four-fided  prifms,  or 
elongated  rhomboids.  Sometimes  it  atibmcs  the 
form  of  fquare  plates,  or  of  plumofe  cryitals.    Its 

krv  taite  is  cooling  and  agreeable.    It  is  foluble  in  two 

("Phosphite  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia,    parts  of  cold  water,  and  fcaicely  more  foluble  in 

boiling  water.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  efflo- 
refces.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  emits  a  beautiful 
yellow  flame,  and  melts  into  a  globule,  which  be- 
comes opaaue  on  cooling.  It  is  compofed  of  16*3 
acid,  13*7  loda  and  60  water.  It  is  decompofed 
by,  I.  Sulphats  of  lime,  baxytes,  ftrontian,  mag- 
nefia.  ».  Nitrats  and  muriats  of  lime,  barytc6» 
ftrontian,  magnefia. 
*  PHOSPHOR.  See  Phosphorus  §  i. 
.  PHOSPHORACEOUS,  adj.  [from  pbo'pborus,] 

&i  and  but  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water, .  Refembling  phofphorus ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
there  be  an  excefs  of  acid.    It  is  not  altered    of  phofphorus. 

To  PHOSPHORATE,  if.  a.  To  combine  the 
tand  is  fiuToundcd  with  a  light  fo  brilliant    phofphoric  or  phofphorous  acid  with  any  bafe  ;  ta 

Bt  eye  can  fcarcely  bear  it.    The  globule    endure  any  fubftance  with  the  properties  of  phof- 

fiit  forms  becomes  opaque  as  it  cools.    It  is     phorus. 

(i.)  PHOSPHORATED,  part.  adj.  combined 
with  phorphoric  or  phofphorous  acid:  endued 
with  the  properties  of  phoiphorus. 

(1.)  Phosphorated  aiotic  gas,  an  aerial 
fluid,  thuft  iJcfcribed  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Thom- 
fon  in  hi«*  Eirm,  ofChem.  vol.  i.  p.  67,  68.  "  Azo- 
tic gas  vtry  rcadny  diflblves  phol'phoius  plunged 
into  it.  Its  bulk  U  incrcafed  about  one  40th,  ami 
Phofphoraud  A%oi*c  Gas  is  the  rt fuit.  When  this 
gas  IS  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  it  becomes  lumi- 
nous, in  cunfcqutnce  of  the  combuftion  of  tltc 
diflblvcd  phofphorus.  The  combult'on  is  moft 
r.ipid  when  bubbles  of  phofphorated  azotic  gas 
arc  let  up  into  a  jar  full  of  oxygen  gas.    When 

_     ^     „ . .       ^ pbo/jf>boraid  o:c^gen  j^aj,  ind  phofphoraicd  SL7.0UC 

W»  or  foda  and  fulphat  of  magnefia ;  the     gas,  arc  mixed  together,  m  light  is  produced,  even 

ptttc  of  magnefia  gradually  precipitates  in     at  the  temperature  of  82*'. 

(3.)  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas,  a  vtry 
combuflible  aerial  fluid,  which,  according  to  our 
Uamed  author,  is  thus  produced  : — **  When  phoi- 
phorus is  introduced  into  a  glafs  jar  of  hydrogen 
gas  (landing  over  mercury,  and  then  melted  hy 
means  of  a  burning  glafs,  the  hydrogen  gas  dif- 
folves  a  very  great  proportion  »of  it.  The  new 
compound,  thus  formed,  has  received  the  name 
oi pbofpborated  hydrogen  gaj.    It  was  difcoTcrcd  i  n 
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f  diiTolving  carbonat  of  ammonia  in  phofphorous 
id,  and  evaporating  the  folution  flowly  till  it  de- 
)fitf«  cryftak  of  phofphite  of  ammonia.  It  ciyf- 
llixes  fometimes  in  long  tranfparent  needles,  and 
mftimes  in  four-fided  prifms  terminated  by  four- 
led  pyramids.  It  has  a  very  (harp  falii)e  taftc. 
k  foluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
rt  of  60°,  and  ftill  more  foluble  in  boiling  wa- 
r.  When  expcfed  to  the  air  it  attrads  moiilure, 
i  hccama  flightly  deliquefcent.  When  diflil- 
|in  a  retort,  the  ammonia  is  difengaged,  partly 
■id  and  partly  in  the  ftate  of  gas,  holding  phof- 
m  in  folution,  which  becomes  luminous  when 
■d  with  oxygen  gas.  Before  the  blow-pipe  on 
prcoal,  it  boils  and  lofes  its  tvater  of  cryftalliza- 
I:  it  becomes  furrounded  with  a  phufphoref- 
It  light,  and  bubbles  of  phofphorated  hydrogen 
uie  emitted,  which  bum  in  the  air  with  a  live- 
nme,  and  form  a  fine  coronet  of  phofphoric 
iv^tpour.  This  gas  is  emitted  alfo,  when  the 
ii  heated  in  a  fmall  glafs  bulb,  the  tube  belong- 
to  which  is  plunged  under  mercury.  This 
%  compofed  ai  a6  acid,  52  ammonia,  and  23 

/Phosphite  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia. 

I  £itt  ma^  be  formed  by  mixing  together  the 

■ui  folutions  of  its  two  component  parts.   It 

lingly  foluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained 

tais;  but  its  properties  have  not  been  exa- 

irith  precifion." 

'Phosphite  of  Barytes  may  be  formed 
^ng  pholphorous  acid  into  barytic  wa- 
Flhis  laft  water  into  a  folution  of  phofphite 
t  In  cither  catis  phofphite  of  barytes  pre- 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.    It  is 


lofurc  to  the  air.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it 
and  is  fiuToundcd  with  a  light  fo  brilliant 
eye  can  fcarcely  bear  it.  The  globule 
M  forms  becomes  opaaue  as  it  cools.  It  is 
'  "  of  41*7  acid,  51*3  barytes,  and  7  water. 
inspHiTE  OF  Lime  maybe  formed  by dif- 
knt  in  phofphorous  acid ;  when  the  fatu- 
completc,  the  fait  precipitates  in  the  ftate 
powder.  It  is  taftelefs  and  infoluble  in 
but  it  diflblves  in  an  excefs  of  acid,  and 
ifhpcrfbo/pbife.  This  lall  lalt  may  be  ob- 
ia  prilmatic  cryftals  by  evaporating  the  fo^ 
►— Thia  fait  is  not  altered  by  expofurc  to  the 
.  Whto  heated,  it  phi)fphorefced,  an*!  emits  a 
tpbofphorus.     In  a  violent  heat,  it  melts  into 

gP»rcot  globule.  It  is  compofed  of  34  acid, 
f\  and  15  water." 
•«o$pHiTE  OF  Magnesia  is  bcfl  formed 
[8  together  aqueous  folutions  of  phofphite 
or  foda  and  fulphat  of  magnefia ;  the 
e  of  magnefia  gradually  precipitates  in 
WqI  white  flakes.  It  has  no  fenfible  Ufte. 
'fclttblc  hi  400  parts  of  water,  at  the  tempe- 
H  of  60%  and  fcarcely  more  foluble  in  boiling 
►•  When  its  folution  is  evaporated  flowly, 
J^anmt  pellicle  forms  on  its  furface :  flakes 
Jtpofited,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs 
■tetrahedal  cryftals  arc  precipitated.  When 
WW  to  the  ah-  It  cfflorcfces.  When  heated,  it 
^boidcct  and  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  be- 
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0jt$  by  Mr  Gcngerabrc,  and  in  1784  Uy  Mr  Kir- 
wan,  U  fore  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Gtngembre.  •  But  for  the  fullcft  in- 
vcftigation  of  its  properties,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Raymond  ;  who  pub)iihed  dilTertations  on  it  in 
179  c  and  x8oo.-— Ii  has  a  very  fetid  odour,  txait- 
ly  timilar  to  the  fmell  of  putrid  tilh.  When  it 
comes  into  conta(^  with  common  air,  it  burns  with 
great  rapidity ;  and  if  mixeti  with  it,  detonatr-8 
.violently.  Oxygen  gas  produces  a  ftih  more  ra- 
pid and  briiliani  combuftion.  When  bubbles  of 
It  arc  made  to  pafs  up  through  water,  they  ex* 
piodt  m  fuccedion,  ab  they  reach  the  furtace  of 
the  liquid  ;  a  beautiful  cc^ronet  of  white  fmokc  is 
formed,  which  rtfes  llowly  to  the  ceiling.  This 
gas  16  the  molt  combuftible  fubltancc  known.  It 
IS  obvious  that  it*;  combuftion  la  merely  the  com- 
bination of  its  phof'nhorus  aitd  its  hydrogen  with 
the  oxygen  ot  the  atmofphere ;  the  produ^s,  of 
courfc,  arc  phofphoric  acid  and  water.  Thcfc 
two  lubltauceti  mixed,  or  r;ither  combined,  con- 
tt ttute  the  coronet  of  white  fmoke.  Pure  water, 
agitated  in  contact  with  this  gas,  dillolves  at  the 
temperature  of  Inrtween  30®  amt  60°  about  the  4?h 
part  of  Its  bulk  of  it.  The  foiution  is  of  a  colour 
not  unlike  that  of  roll  fulphur;  it  has  a  very  bit- 
Rr  and  difagrceable  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  unpleafant 
odour.  When  heated  neat  ly  to  boiling,  the  w  lio.e 
of  the  phofphorattd  hydrogen  pas  is  driven  off 
unchanged,  and  the  water  remains  behind  in  a 
ftate  ot  purity.  When  exx)ofed  to  the  air,  the 
phofphorus  h  gradual iy  depofUcd  in  the  ftate  of 
ved  pxldtt;  t^»e  hydrujjciv  «a3  makes  its  efcape, 
and  at  lalt  nothing  remain^  but  pure  water."  Sj/i, 
Chem.  Vol,  x.  p.  58- 

(4.)'Vhosphor.at5o  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
Black*  an  oxide  ihu»dtrfcr«lHd  by  Dr  Thoir.fon  : 
**  Mr  Pclictier,  after  feveral  unfutcefsful  attesiipta 
vo  cotr^bine  phofphorus  and  mtrtury,  at  lal\  fuc- 
eeedcd  by  dtliiHing  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury aiKl  phofphoru-.  Part  of  the  phofphorus 
combined  with  the  oxyj^en  of  J  he  oyidc,  and  was* 
converted  into  an  acd  }  the  reft  combined  with 
the  mercury.  He  obftrved  that  the  mercury  was 
converted  into  a  black  powder  before  it  coiribin- 
cd  with  tht*phi»fphoru^.  On  makm;^  the  experi- 
ment, I  found  th-it  phofphorus  combines  very 
ivadny  Avith  the  bi;»ck  oxide  of  merca-y,  when 
melted  ai<>ng  with  it  \\\  a  retort  tilled  with  hydro- 
jj'en  ga?,  to  prevent  trc  cortibcttiori  of  the  phof- 
phoru>.  A.^  Ptiiclicr  could  not  fuccetd  in  his  at- 
tempts to  coml  it  e  pholphorus  with  mercury  in 
its  metallic  ftate,  wc  mult  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
with  mtrcury,  but  wUli  the  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, that  the  phi)lphorus  combines.  The  com- 
pt'jund,  tbrrtfore,  is  iH>t  phofphuret  ofmercu'y,  but 
tilack  ptofphcratfd  ox'id-  of  mrrcury.** 

{$,)  pHDSPHORATtD  OxiDt  OF  ZiNC.   "  Phof- 

phoiut.  U^y*»  i^*"  'l«»ondon)  combines  with  oxide 
of  zinc;  a  compound  which  Margralfhad  obtain- 
f d  dunni;  his  experiments  on  phofphorus.  When 
J  2  part^  of  oxide  of  zmc,  12  paits  of  phofphoric 
glai**,  and  2  jjarts  of  charcoal  powder,  are  diftilUd 
111  ail  earthtn  waie  retort,  ami  a  ftrong  heat  ap- 
plied, a  metallic  fubitarce  fubiimts  of  a  filver 
wtiitc  colour,  which, vwhen  broken,  has  a  vitreous 
appearance.  This  according  to  Fcltttier  is  Phcf- 
l>hora:.d  o':idc  of  zhe,    V.''facn  heated  by  the  blow- 
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pipe,  the  phofphorus  burn-*,  and  fcatcj  k^ir^j 
glafs  tranfpareiit  while  in  fufion,  butopq'jcii; 
'co^^iin^.  Plicfphorated  oxide  ot  rate  is  ubUiL^ 
abb  when  z  parts  of  zinc  and  one  cf  phcfphrn 
are  dtftilled  m-an  earthen  retuit.  Thcprududii 
i.zmcv  a.  oxide  of  zinc;  3.8  itA  fiib'ra 
which  ^s  phofphorated  <*xidc  of  «i^c;  4.  Kcu 
-form  cryftalfe)  of  a  metallic  brilliancy,  atjd  i  W 
ifli  colour/' 

PHOSPHORFAL,  cdj.  Of  or  bdnnri:^ 
phofphorus;  refcmlMinj;  pJiofphoiUttillucirj? 
biiliiantly  liki-  phofphorus. 

To  PHOSPHORESCE,  -v.  «.  To  Ukc  ^rtl 
burn  with  a  lively  brilliant  flame  iikc  ph. fj 
to  become  phofphoiic. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE,  »./.  Thcprv^ 
quality  of  biirninti  like  phofphoni". 

PHOSPHORESCENT,  fnrt,  ad;.  Fiaffl 
burning  like  phofphorus  :  partaking  of  the 
or  acid  of  phofphorus. 

PHOSPHORET.    Sec  Phosphvut. 

(I.)  PHOSPHORIC,  adj.  Of  or  btlofji; 
phofphorus  :  partaking  ot  the  nature  of  jra 
tus. 

(z.^Phosphoric  Acid,  or  the  Acioot 
PHORUs,  formerly  called  thcMiCROCOSMic 
See   Chemistry,  Indix,     **  Phofphoric 
(fays  Dr  Thomfon,  in  his  Syji.  ofCixm.  Vi 
17.)  may  be  formed  by  fetiinc  fire  to  a 
of  phofphtinis,  contained  in  a  vefiel  tik 
oxygen  gas.    The  phofphorus  bums^i^ 
rapidity,  and  a  great  number  of  white  fla 
depofited,  v  hich  are  phofphoric  add  in  a  I 
purity.    It  may  I  e  obtained  too  by  h^stifif 
phorus  under  neater  till  it  melt,  antl  tbtflfl 
a  ftream  of  oxygen  gas  to  pais  throu?J» 
meauH  of  a  tube.'    In  this  cafe  tbcacKl  a>it 
combines  with  the  water;  but  the  li<]U<i 
efapoiatcd  ofi  by  the  apphcation  of  heat, 

the  acid  remains  behnd  in  a  flateof  pfl 

may  be  procured  aifo  by  diflilling  oj^^^ 
from  phofphorus  j  but  the  proccfa  is^ 
as  the  Quantity  ot; nitric  acid  required  ii< 
able.     Phofphoric  acid  remained  unknos 
ter  the  difcovery  of  phofphorus.    Buyif 
haps  the  firft  chemift  who  mention*  it  J 
jraff  firft  examined  its  properties,  and  ddi 
ted  It  to  be  a  peculiar  acid.     It-^  propmirtl 
afterwards  more  completely  inveftigaicd  hf 
man,  Scheclc,  Lavoifier,  Pearfon,  Fourcrof 
Vauquclin,  and  feveral  yother  diftingu!!^)'^ 
mifts.     Lavoifier  firft  proved  that  it  is  cofl^ 
of  phofphorus  and   oxygen.    From  his^ 
meiits  It  follows,  that  it  i?  compofcd  of  iW 
phofphorus  and  61   oxygen.     Phofpb-r'C 
when  pure,  is  folid,  colourlefs,  aod  triu^ 
It  reddens  vegetable  blues ;  It  has  no  liM 
t*«ftf  ia  very  acid,  but  it  does  not  dcftroy  fl 
ture  of  organic  bodies.  Whcnexpofedtota 
air  it  foon  aitri»(5ts  moifture,  and  dcliqn^*' 
to  a  thick  oily-like  liquid,  in  which  ftatc  :tj 
ally  krpt  by  Chtmifts.    When  expofed  to  fl 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  its  water  gradua^jjfl 
porates,  and  leaves  it  in  the  ftate  of  a  trin^ 
jelly.    If  the  htat  be  increafed  it  t»*'*^^ 
owing  to  the  feparation  of  the  rcmaiitdfi^ 
water,  accompanied  with  a  fmail  pornon  (ir 
At  a  red  heat  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  ir-o 
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nt  liqnitf,  9nd  when  cooled  afTume 8  the  form  ot'    in  the  urine  it  exifts  in 


t  pu'rwt  cryft^!.  In  this  ftatc  it  is  known  by 
henifTf  of PHosfHORJC  Glass.  Ihisglafsis 
icTcly  phofphonc  acid  totally  deprived  of  watrr. 
las  j:i  acid  tast  ,  is  very  folublc  in  vater,  and 
diqutTcei  when  cxpofcd  to  the  air.  The  fpcci- 
t  fntjty  of  this  acid,  in  a  ftate  of  drynefs,  is 
It;;  in  (he  ftatc  of  gi.ir««»  285 16  ;  in  the  ila'e 
f  (lrJK)utfcriice  V417. — When  in  the  ftate  of 
rfldK-v  It  diffotves  in  water  with  a  hilling 
!,fimilar  to  that  made  by  red  hot  iron  plunj- 
jH'ater.  When  in  the  ftatc  of  gial's  it  dii- 
Iffiacb  raorc  flouly.  The  heat  evolved, 
I  the  combination  of  this  aad  and  water,  is 
I  inferior  to  that  tvolved  when  fulphunc 
loKers  into  a  rimtlar  combination.  Phofpho* 
kid  obtained  by  delicjuelcence,  when  mixed 
Ian  equal  quantity  ot  diitilled  water,  acquir- 
m  little  beat  as  to  raife  the  thermometer  only 
fiqsrtc,  as  Mr  Sage  obftrvcd.  M.  Lavoif.tr 
b  Ibe  thermometer  from  50''  to  63  "*  by  raix- 
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txccfs,  holding  phofp*!^ 
Gas;      Sec    GrtEWisTxV^ 


of  lime  in  folotioo." 

(3.;   Phosphoric 
Lidex. 

(4.)  PifOSPMORic  Glass.    Sec  J  a ;  and  CftB- 
MISTRY,  Mex. 

(5.)   PHOSPMORie     MATCHSS.lg^      ChEm!s^ 

(6.)  Phosphoric    oxides.     V^f^  Chemis- 
(7.)  Phosphoric    sPar.        Y"^^*  ^"^'''' 
PHOSPHORITE,  a  name  formerly  given  to 

the  phofphat  of  lime.    Sec  Mineralogy,  Part 

II.  Chap,  IV.  Order  II,  Gen.  I,  Sp,  3.  and  Phos^ 

phat,  $  I,  N"  6. 

PH03?IiORIZED,  adj.  a  word  ufcd  by  fomc 

chemifts  fov  phofp  bora  ted,    Ste  pHOsrHORATED. 
(lO  PHOSPHOROUS,  adj.    Of  or  btIon:rin# 

to  phofphorus:  partaking  of^thc  nature  of  pnoi- 

phorus :  combined  with  the  phofphoric  or  phof*' 

phorous  acid, 
(a  )  Phosphorous  Acit>.     See  X!«emt?:try, 

Index.     «*  The  add,  (lays  Dr  Thonifon,)  ««  ob- 


kh(»fj>horic  acid  boiled  to  the  confiftcnce  of    tained  by  the  burning  of  phofphor.s,  differs  ac- 


frop  with  an  equal  quantity  of  v.  ater ;  and 
I/O*'  to  104^  when  the  acid  was  as  thick  as 
lime.  Oxygen  gas  has  no  a^ion  on  phof- 
acid,  whatever  be  the  temperature.  Nei- 
!t  decompofed  or  altered  by  any  of  the 
com^^uftibles,  except  charcoal ;  w  hich,  tho' 
adion  oTi  it  while  cold,  at  a  red  heat  de- 
't  completely ;  carbonic  acid  is  formec% 
►fphorus  fublimed.  This  is  the  common 
ioT  obtaining  Phosphorus.  This  acid 
lie  of  combining  with  mttals ;  but  when 
^  ;d  ftatc  it  is  c.ipih.'e  of  oxidating  fomc  of 
xfpeciaffy  when  afllftcd  by  heat;  at  the 
bie  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted.  Hence  the 
Sdb  it  owing  to  the  decoT.pofition  of  wa- 
^ofphonc  acid  is  capable  of  oxidating  iron, 
•df  zinc,  antimony,  bifmuth,  manganele. 
iftifed  with  fevcral  of  theft  metais,  as  tin. 


cording  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combuftion ;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  tliing,  according  to  the  tem-* 
peraturc  in  whidi  the  procefs  is  condtf^ac•d. 
When  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  in  which  cafe  the 
temperature  is  the  highcft  poiTible,  the  product  is 
phopJboric  acid,  which  contains  a  maximtttn  of  oxy- 
gen :  When  alloVved  to  burn  gradually,  at  the 
common  temperatuie  of  the  air,  the  produft  is 
pho^pbormu  acid,  which  contaiis  a  minimum  of  ox;  * 
gen.  The  diffcrcrcc  between  thefe  two  aci«Is  h  d 
been  remarked  by  Sage,  ly  Pirouft,  ai:d  \y 
Morveau  5  but  it  was  L..vOi(icf  who  firft,  hi  1777, 
dcmonftratcd  that  ihcy  form  difFcfent  compounds 
with  other  bodies,  and  that  the  difference  Utucen 
them  is  owing  to  the  different  proportions  01  uxy- 
gen,  which  they  contiiin.  Phofphorous  acid  'i» 
prepared  by  expofing  phofj'horus  during  fome 
weeks  to  the  ordin.uy  tcmpv^rature  of  the  atmol- 


fcdz^nc,  it  is  converted  into  phofphorus ;  a  >  phere,  even  in  winter}  when  the  phofphorUs  un- 

llttt  they  have  a  ftronger  affinity  for  oxygen,    dergoes  a  How  combuftion,  and  is  gradually  ohang. 
flt/taa  upon  geld,  platinum,  filvcr,  cop-    cd  iuto  a  lic^uld"  add.    For  this  purpofe,   it  ij 

ffctiry,  arfenic,  cobalt,  nickel.    It  appears       '    ' 

to  have  fome  adion  on  gold  in  the  dry 
it  is  called ;  for  when  fufed  with  gold 

sITumcs  a  purple  colour;  a  proof  that  the 
Bti  been  oxidated.  Phofphoric  acid  com- 
i»ith  icidf,  earths,  and  metalic  oxides,  and 
»  with  them  Calts,  named  Vbofpbati.  (See 
\»Hki%^  ^  1,  II.)  Its  affinities  are  as  foHow: 
k»i  ftrontian,  lime,  pofafs  foda,  ammonia, 
fc^tglucina,  alumina,  zirconia,  metallic  ox- 
ifiica.  This  acid  id  too  expenfive  to  be 
pt  into  comaion  ufe.  If  it  could  be  procu- 
P  a  cheap  rate,  it  might  be  employed  with 
fb^ri  not  only  in  feveral  important  chemical 
fcfiurcf,  but^ilfo  in  medicine,  and  perhaps 
w  the  purpofes  of  domeftic  economy."  i^SyJl. 
»•  vol.  II,  p.  27 — 30.)  Our  learned  author 
io»  VoL  iv.  p.  ^^^^  •*  The  phofphoric  acid  is 
nbf  moft  abundant  of  all  the  acids  found  in 
|l*-  Combined  with  lime,  it  conftitutes  the 
rf  Utni;  and  the  phofphat  of  lime  is  found 
*  mufcles  and  almoft  all  the  fotid  parts  of 
•^M  neither  arc  there  many  of  the  fluids 
•'bich  it  is  abfcnt.  In  the  blood  phofpho- 
^  is  found  combined  whh  oxide  of  iron,  and 
oi.XVlL  PjjiT  IL 


ufual  to  put  fmall  pieces  of  phofphorus  on  the  in-f 
clined  fide  of  a  glifs  funnel,  through  which  the 
liquor,  which  i^  formed,  drops  into  the  bottle 
p];»ced  to  receive  it.  From  one  ounce  of  phof** 
phorus  about  3  oz.  of  acid  liquor  may  be  thus 
prepared.  It  was  called  pbhgtjlledted  fbcf/^-.'ond 
acidbj  Morveau,  ftom  a  fuppofition  that  it  wjj  a 
compound  of  phtfphoric  aoid  and  phlC':i^ori^ 
Phofphorous  acid,  thus  prepared  is  a  vilcid  li- 
cuid,  of  different  degrees  of  confiftenee,  adhering 
like  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs  ve/Tcl  in  which  it 
18  contamed.  It  emits  the  fmell  of  garlic,  efpe-* 
cially  when  heated.  Its  taftc  is  acid,  like  that  of 
phofphoric  acid,  and  it  produces  the  fame  efieft 
upon  vegetable  colours^  It  combines  with  tv  itei* 
in  every  proportion,  hut  it  cannot,  like  phof;  bo- 
ric acid,  be  obtained  in  a  concrete  ftate.  W-  en 
heated,  part  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  at 
f\rft  evaporated ;  then  large  bubbles  of  ;Ur  rife  to 
the  furf»ce,  there  they  break  and  emit  a  d.'.lfe 
white  fmoke,  or  even  take  fire,  u  the  experin^^nt 
be  performed  in  an  open  velleL  The  emiflion  of 
thcie  bubbles  of  phofphorr.ted  hydrogen  gas  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time :  when  the  procefs  is  finifh. 
ed,  the  acid  whidi  remainf  is  n^  longec^y^/^. 
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rotu  9atfbofj>boric  acid .  The  fe  phenomena  would 
lca4one  to  fufptd,  tliat  phofphorous  ^cid  is  net, 
as  has  been  hitherto  fijppoled,  a  conr.p<?und  of 
phofphorus  and  oxygen,  but  that  it  is  phofphoric 
acid  foturated  with  pholphoratcd  hydrogen  gaf. 
This  acid  is  converted  Into  phofphoric  acid  by  ex- 
pofurc  to  air  or  oxygen  gas.  The  procefs  is  ex- 
ceedingly flow,  and  the  convcrCon  is  never  com- 
plete, h  fuccecds  better  when  the  acid  is  diluted 
with  a  great  proportion  of  water.  Phofphurous 
acid  is  not  sifted  upon  by  any  of  the  fimple  com- 
l^uiliblcs,  except  charcoal,  and  perhaps  hydrogen. 
Charcoal  decompofes  it  at  a  red  heat,  as  \vt.)T  '<a^ 
phofphoric  acid.  The  prodrKfls  arc  carbonic  ac'd 
and  phoii)h<'rus.  Its  action  on  metals  is  exadly 
fimiljr  to  that  of  phofphoric  acid,  excepting  only 
tliat  the  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  during  tlie  oxiJ?- 
t.ion  of  the  frietals,  h«s  a  fetid  fmell,  and  holds 
phofphorus  in  folution.  It  combines  with  alkalies, 
eaithsand  metallic  oxides,  and  forms  compcurds 
^iltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pbofrhiteu  (See 
Phosphite,  N^  i— 8.)  "  Sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duces no  change  upon  it  while  cold  ;  but  at  a 
Boiling  heat  it  parts  with  fome  of  its  oxygen,  and 
the  phoiphorons  add  is  converted  into  phofphoric 
acid.  Nitric  acid  alfo,  when  aflirted  by  heat, 
converts  it  readily  into  phofphoric  acid.  I'hi^ 
fiimifhcs  us  with  by  far  th?  bcft  procefs  for  ob- 
taining PHOSPHORIC  ACI3  at pr^fcnt  kno^n).  Mix 
phofphoious  acid,  obtained  fy  flew  combuilion, 
with  one  8th  of  its  w<;ight  cf  ni  r:c  acid  of  the 
lame  fi>cci fie  gravity  i';,  and  diftil.  The  nitric 
acid  is  decompofed,  and  pure  phofphoric  acid  re- 
mains behind.  For  this  proccfs  we  are  indebted 
to  Fourcroy.  (ii,  86.)  The  alTnities  of  phof- 
phorous  acitf,  as  afceitalned  by  Bergman,  Four- 
croy, and  Vauquelin,  obferve  the  following  or- 
der: Lime,  barytes,  IJionti.'ui,  potafs,  foda,  r.m- 
monia,  glucina,  alumina,  zlrconia,  metallic  oxide;*.'' 
C^.  ofCUm.  Vol.  II.  p.  zo^zy 

(3.)  Phosphorous  Hydrogen  Gas,  a  com- 
pound aerial  fluid,  thus  produced ;  "  When  bits 
of  phofphorus"  (lays  our  learned  author)  "  are 
kept  for  fomc  hours  ip  hydrogen  gas,  pait  of  tJ^e 
phofphorus  if>  diflolved.  This  compound  gas,  to 
which  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  diJcovcicr  of 
it,  have  given  the  name  of  pho/phorous  hydrcgm 
%asf  has  a  fliglit  fmeii  of  garlic.  When  bubbles  of 
it  are  made  to  pafs  into  oxygen  gas,  a  \Qvy  brilli- 
ant  bluifli  flame  is  produced,  which  pci*vadcs  the 
whole  vtfltl  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  obvious,  that 
tliis  flame  is  (he  confcquence  of  the  combuftion  of 
the  diiTolved  phofphorus.'*  {F^.  Chem.  Vol.  I.  p. 
57.)  Perhaps  it  is  by  this  preparation  of  the  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  by  that  of  the  pht>fphoTated  hy- 
drt^en  ga3,th?.t  NIr  Lebon  illuminates  his  Thir- 
MOLAMPE.  See  Hydrogene  Gas,  and  Phos- 
rHORATED,  §  3. 

(i.)  *  PHOSPHORUS.  Phosfhor.  «.  /. 
[pbcj'phorus,  Lat.]     I.  The  morning  liar. — 

Why  fit  we  tad  when  pbo/jf// rut  iliines  £0  clear  I 

Pope. 
5.  A  chemical  fubflance  which,  expofed  to  the  air,, 
tales  fire. — Pb§/pboruj  is  obtained  by  diftillation 
Irom  urine  putnficd,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vthe- 
moit  and  long  continued  fire.  Pemberton,—  Of 
Inrnbcnt  flame  ycu  have  whole  (hects  in  a  handful 
^'^ ^koj^hor,  ^ddijon, — Liquid  and  ioX\^pboJpborui^ 
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Ihow  their  flairics  more  cor.fplcucufly,  rbca  ex. 
pofed  to  the  air.  Chejrjf. 

(2.)  Phosphorus,  (J  i.  dif,  a.)  ii  a  name  gi. 
ven  to  certain  ful»ftances  which  Ihinc  in  tl.c  ciak 
without  emitting  heat.  By  this  circurriftancethT 
are   difliugiiiflitcl  from   the   pyroi-mori,  wbici 
th(^ugh  they  take  fire  on  being  exposed  lotbtiirj 
are  yet  entirely  deftitute  of  iight  btfort  thit  0? 
pofu re.     See  Ch  r.  m  i  & t r  y ,  Jrd^x.    Bc6.;lcs  tt^Jt 
however,  it  has  betn  fc^md  that  alnr.c.1  allttTT^ 
trial  bodies,  upon  beinp  t-xpoftdlo  il.cli*Lt,»3 
apr>ear  luminous  for  a  little  time  in  the  claik,a 
tain  pTily  excepted.     Th!S  points  out  a  %<udi 
▼ifion  of  the  pholphori  into  two  ci^ffts;  um 
fuch  as  require  to  be  cxpcttd  to  the  ligrt  cid 
ot  the  fun  or  of  fome  artificial  fire,  btfcjtd 
bcccme  iuminaus  ;  and  fuch  as  do  lot.  00 
foimer  kirM  are  the  Bolocnian  phof^  boroi^C 
ton's  phclphoru?,  the  rhofphori  from  c;r:lis,) 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  lotten  wood,  tie  fltt 
fifhes,  and  the  phofphcrus  of  urine.  (Stc  b 
J  9,  10.)     To  thefe  we  nr.ay  add  frircothfr 
fiances  which  become  luminous  in  snctha 
'viz.  the  mafs  which  remains  after  tic  cil'i* 
of  volatile  fal  ammoniac  with  chalk,' loafii 
and  the  phofphorus  of  urine  difloivcdiri 
of  wine.    The  firfl,  which  i?  a  cotupofil 
the  muriatic  acid  of  the  fal  aron^oniac  w 
chalk,  after  being  fufcd  m  a  crucible, 
lwmiiK)us  when  (truck  with  any  bard  bod^ 
ftigar  is  luminous  when  grated  or  fcrapcdil 
dark  ;  and  the  foiution  of  phofphorus  in  fp' 
wine  is  iominous  cn'iy  wben  dropped  into 
and  even  then  the  light  is   only  ptrccircd 
the  drops- fall  into  the  iiquid.     Cue  partcf] 
phorus  communicates  th's  property  to  ' 
parts  cf  fpiril  of  wine.     There  i?  am 
difl^erence  between  the  light  of  rotten  w^oi 
es,  and  that  of  phofphorus  of  urine,  even 
IS  net  in  an  ignited  ftate ;    for  this  bft 
cieafe  to  be  luminous  even  when  inclu» 
an  exhauftcd  receiver;   the   contrary 
happens  to  rotten   wood   and  fifhc^. 
flrongly  blown  upon  this  phofphorus  from 
of  bellows,  it  will  extinjrin'fli  its  ligbt  (cr 
time,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  tbeotbcr' 
When  kept  in  water,  and  placed  in  avaiw 
the   pbcfphorus   of  orinc  difcharjes  fttch 
and  brij^ht  flafhes  into  the  air  aborc  it,  ^s?! 
to  furprife,  and  even  frighten  thcfe  «bo  ait 
accnainted  witH  it.    Thtfe  corufcaticns^iTe 
trrittd  in  their  paiTagc  through  the  w^tif* 
expar.d  as  foon  as  they  pet  A^ov^  it ;  b^**' 
the  experiment  can  only  be  tried  to  sdrar??; 
warn)  weather,  and  in  a  cylindrical  ^thf*  f< 
bove  three  onarters  felled  wvth  wnter.    1^« 
romcna  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofpbori  sil 
fy  curious;  both  on  account  of  the  tingnl^r 
cumltanccs  in  which  they  exhibit  thc'rligMt 
the  varieties  obfcrved  in  the  light  itklf.  AH  I 
emit  no  light  till  they  have  been  firft  exp*^^^"^ 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fomc  other  lumircia 
dy.    After  that,  they  are  luminous  in  thc< 
for  a   confiderable   time ;  l5Ut  by  degrefs  I 
light  dies  away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  t 
another  cxpofure  to  the  fun.    But  if  this  b^pP 
to  be  too  long  continued,  they  arc  then  irrfco^ 
rably  fpoilcd.    The  iamc  thing  wiil  happcT>  'J^ 
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n^g  too  much  hcilccl  without  any  cxpofurc  to 
ghi.  If  a  pholphurus,  which  his  jufl  ccafed  to 
:  iu.nmous,  be  heitej,  it  wAi  ajjam  emit  i'^jht 
iilicut  any  exihifmc  to  the  iun  ;  but  by  thiu  its 
bjphoric  q.M.ity  is  w««kened,  and  wiii  at  lall 

•  Jcliroycil.  Injced  thtfe  phofphori  are  To  :cn- 
;r,  ini  i  npitttat  cither  ot  l^'^t  or  heat,  that 
tlk'ft  n.t.'ijcl  ot  rfndcnng.th;:m  iuminoua  oc- 
ttocallj-,  is  by  difchar^ing  an  cleftric  bottle 
UJtHxJi.  Tlic  1  ,;Iit  of  the  naih  iinmeJIately 
ftio  the  phofp  i->iU.s  and  it  continues  lumi- 
owva  co!.fHer;ihlf  time,  li'ter  which  it  m.iy 
uu  be  rerircd  by  another  fiaili,  and  fo  on. 
prcrer,  wth  ail  the  tare  that  can  be  taken, 
eii phofphori  arc  very  far  fro.n  bei.ig  ptr^ictu- 
;  r.jr  h*i  any  m;.thcd  btcn  yet  fallen  upon  to 
Dicr  them  (o,  .The  fingularitics  in  the  light 
the  phufpbor^  a;c,  thai  they  emit  light  of  ina- 
diJfcnntaikl  moft  benjiiful  ctHmirs.  Thiadif- 

vi<c«  of  colours  feems  to  be  natural  to  ihcm  ; 
rfom*  will  at  fi-(l  emit  a  gvrcn,  others  a  red, 
tm  a  violet,  5cc.  at  their  formation.  IIljw- 
Cr,  the  beil  kinds  agree  in  this  Itranjrc  proper- 
ilbit  if  they  arc  expofcJ  to  a  red  light,  they 
pta  rcj  light  in  the  dark ;  and  the  farpc  of"  o- 
ircUouff.  But  this  muft  not  be  under ftood 
imt  limitation ;  nor  is  the  phofphorsal  li^ht 
f  time  (o  bright  ad  the  luminocs  body,  what- 
sit wa^,  by  which  it  was  kindled.  I^cither 
[»c  to  imagine,  that  any  particular  phofpho- 
la  particular  kind  of  light  appropriated  to 
t  the  fame  phofphorus  which  at  one  tinw 
I  purple  lit(ht,  will  at  another  emit  a  green, 
ifhi  of  fome  other  colour. 

pHosf  HOKUs,"  (fays  Dr  Thomfon,^ 
Ka  pure,  if  of  a  clear,  tranfparent,  ycl.owifh 
but  when  kept  fonfie  tin\j  in  water,  it 
>aes  opaque  internally,  ani  then  has  a  g»egt 
teblancc  to  wh.te  wax.  Its  confidence  is 
ttrthat  of  wax  ;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
piled  to  pieces  with  the  fngcrs.  It  is  infolu- 
Jiw4ttr.  lu  rpecifiC  gravity  is  1*714.  It  melts 
I  temperature  of  99*.  Care  muft  be  taken  to 
fht^phoru!*  when  melted  under  water;  for 
>cofnbu1ible,  that  it  canno:  be  melted  in 
tn  air,  without  taking  fire.  When  phof* 
I  is  newly  prepared,  it  ir  always  dirty,  bt- 
id  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal  duft  and 

t'  impurities.  Thcfc  may  be  feparated  by 
git  under  water,  and  fqucezing  it  while 
i  through  a  piece  of  clean  (hamoy  leather.'* 
Kfabftquent  operations  are  described  under 
*M/STa\r,  a£  well  as  the  hiftory  of  its  difco- 
S»  in  1669,  by  Brandt,  Boyle,  and  Kuncktl ; 
1^  fraud  rcfpcdting  it  by  Kraft.  All  thefc 
pt*  made  it  from  urine;  but  in  1769,  Gahn, 
pf^th  chemift,  difcovcred  that  phofphorus  is 
pined  in  lon^j  ;  after  which,  it  was  repeated* 
ton^d  from  them  by  Scheele,  Chaptal,  and 
&»•  Dr  Tbomfon  recommends  the  following 
^^*  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin :  ••  Let  a 
«Wy  of  bones  be  burnt,  till  they  ceafc  to 
*«,  or  to  give  out  any  odour;  and  let  them 
awards  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.    Put 

*  po*dcr  iDto  a  bafon  of  porcelain ;  dilute  it 
^  4  times  Its  weight  of  water,  and  then  add 
dujliy  (ftirring  the  mixture  after  every  addi- 
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tion)  two  5th8  of  the  weight  of  Xht  powder  ^f 
fulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  becomes  hot,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  air  bubbles  arc  extricated. 
Ltravc  the  mixture  in  this  ftalefor  24  hourb,  tak- 
ing care  to  l\ir  it  w^H  evtry  now  and  then  with  a 
glafa  or  porcelain  red,  to  enable  the  acid  to  a<ft 
upon  the  potvdtr.  The  v/holc  is  now  tu  be  pour- 
ed on  a  filter  of  cloth  ;  the  liquid  which  rnps 
through  is  to  be  received  in  a  poictlain  bafon; 
and  the  whitj  powder  which  reunins  on  the  fil- 
ter, after  pure  water  has  been  poured  on  it  re- 
peatedly, may  bethrov;n  away.  Juto  the  liquid 
*in  the  porcelaiij  baton,  which  has  a  very  acid 
tafte,  fugar  of  Itad  is  to  be  poure<!  fl v»wly;  a 
white  powdeV  immcdiAtcly  falls  to  ti^c  bottom; 
the  fug:<r  of  lead  muft  be  added  an  I0V5  as  any  of 
thi^  powder  is  f^^rmed,  Thiow  the  >yhole  upon 
a  filter.  The  white  p(m*der  which  remains  is  to 
be  well  waflud,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  mixcU 
with  one  61  h  of  its  weif:ht  ot  charcoal  powder. 
This  mixture  is  to  be;  put  into  the  earthen  wave 
retort  ;  A,  Plate  27.;.  The  retort  is  to  be  put  into 
a  find  bath  B,  and  the  beak  of  it  plunged  into  a 
veflel  of  water  C,  jufl  under  the  iurface.  Heat  ia 
now  to  be  applied  gradually  nil  the  retort  be 
made  red  hot.  A  vafl  numl>er  of  air  bubbles  if- 
fue  from  the  beak  of  the  r^-tort,  4ome  cf  which 
lake  fire  when  they  com*  t^  the  furface  of  the 
water.  At  laft  th^re  drops  out  a  fubilaucc,  which 
has  th«  i^ppearancc  oi  melted  wax,  ami  which 
congeals  under  the  water.  This  fubflance  is 
phofphori** — "  If  the  air  be  excluued,  phofpho- 
rus evapor.itcs  at  219'*,  and  boils  dl  554*.  When 
phofphorus  is  e  .<i)ofcd  to  the  atraofDUcrc,  if  the 
temperature  be  not  lower  than  43  ,  it  emits  a 
white  fmoke,  which  has  the  fmell  o^  garlic,  and 
isluroiuous  in  the  d'>rk.  It  is  occafioncd  by  the 
gradual  combuflioh  of  the  phofphorus,  which  at 
iail  difappcar?.  The  coxbriftion  of  phofphorus, 
Ike  that  of  fulphur,  is  nothintr  rife  than  its  com- 
bination with  oxygen  :  for  during  the  proccfs,  no 
new  fubftancc  appears,  except  the  acio,  accompa- 
nied with  much  heat  and  light. — P  lofphorus  is 
capable  of  combining  with  many  oth-^r  bodies^ 
the  compounds  produced  arc  cailed  Phosphu- 
R£TS.  Phofphorus,  tifed  internally,  is  poifonoua. 
In  very  fmall  quantities  (as  one  4th  of  a  grain,) 
when  very  minutely  divided,  it  is  (aid  by  Leroi  to 
be  very  efficacous  in  rcftoring  the  force  of  young 
perfons  exhaufted  by  fcnfual  indulgences-**  Sxft*  ^ 
Chem.  vol.  I.  p.  .u— 43. 

(4.)  Fhosphorus,  in  adronpmy,  the  name  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  fgf  the  Morning  Start  or  the 
planet  Venus,  when  fl»e  rile^  before  the  Sun; 
called  by  the  Latins  Lucifer^  and  by  thcFrenchy 
EtoiU  iU  Burger, 

(5.)  Phosphorus,  Baldwin's.  SeeCHEMis- 

TRY,  hi  (fix. 

(6.)  PkOSPHORUS,  Bologniam.  See  Bolog- 
NIAN,  and  Chemistry,  huirx, 

(7.)  Phosphorus,  LiCiuoR  of.  See  Chemis- 
try, Vocab.  I. 

(8.)  Phosphorus,  medicinal  effects  of. 
This  extraordii»ary  lubftaut*-,  his  I  itely  been  em- 
ployed as  a  mtdicme,  by  AlphoTiluj  Lcroi,  pr». 
fcffor  at  the  Medical  School  of  P.iii-.  li?  t^iiv'ta 
are  thus  dtfciibcJ  in  the  BuILan  de  la  Socitte 
>!  n  n  2  Pbtl»* 
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Phofphoras  adminiftercd  ing  with  oiVxrul  in  eoamcU  bfteaul  of  the  via 
oxydoficad.  Tuis  while  o^yd  ufiitrt»ucciUv 
cd  vioUnt  retchings  to  the  author,  who  fcwun 
to  piit  a  fmaH  particle  of  it  on  his  tonpic, 


p 

Jntemally  in  confgmptions,  gives  a  ceitain  degree 
pf  nSt'mXf  to  life,  pnd  revives  the  patients  with- 
ont  raifing  their  pulfe.  Lcroi  being  called  to  a 
w^ntan,  at  the  point  of  dtalby  who  was  quite 
worn  out  in  that  difeafc,  which  fhe  h^id  laboured 
IJiidcr  for  3  years,  in  compliance  with  the  defirc 
pf  her  huiband,  compof^d  a  medicine  of  a  por- 
tion of  fyrup  diluted  with  vater,  in  which  a  few 
fticks  of  phofphorus  had  been  kept.  N.*xt  day 
/he  found  herfelf  nruch  better.  She  wa.s  greatly 
rc\^ivcd  for  a  few  <j  lyc ;  and  did  not  die  till  about 
a  fortnight  after.  2.  Leroi  himf'-'f  wa<f»i  impru- 
,dent,  as  to  take  a  or  .;  gr.  of  folid  phofph3nj«, 
combined  only  wit!i  treacle,  from  wnich  he*  Ex- 
perienced the  mod  dreadful  fymptom^.  At  firft 
be  felt  a  burning  heat*  in  the  whdle  region  of  his 
iHjmnch,  which  fetnicU  to  be  giUd  with  gas  t!«at 
efc^pcd  by  the  mouth.  Being  dreadfully  torment- 
ed, he  tried  to  vomit,  bpt  in  vain;  and  fi^und  re- 
lief only  by  drinking  co!d  water  from  time  fo 
time.  His  uneaiy  fcnfations  were  at  length  al- 
layed ;  but  next  m'^rning  he  wa^  endued  with  an 
aftoniihing  mufcular  force,  and  was  urged  with 
an  a^rfloHl  irreGfUhie  impulfe  to  try  its  ciiorgy. 
1  !ie  cifej^s  of  thi»*  medicine  at  lengrth  ce^fed, 
adds  the  author,  q  fa  pAte  J\nfrutpi/me  violent) 
3.  In  i^any  caies  hr  employed,  ^nd  (till  employs, 
phofphprus  internally  vith  great  bciiefit,  to  re- 
ftcre  and  revive  young  pcrfons  exhaiilterl  by  ex- 


! 
therefore  conliHers  thh  oxyd  ^«  ^  ffrr'Hr  prnfe 
He  was  not  able  to  reduce  it  but  by  died  aliu 
and  the  glafs  of  pbofphorus.  9.  Bj  pbofph^ 
be  decompofcd  and  ftparated  from  ihcir  hi 
the  fuiphuric,  muriatic,  aud  nitric  aci(U;  by  \ 
phofphoric  acii  he  tranfmuted  earths ;  and  « 
calcareous  earth  he  can  make  uiagnciU.  Byph 
phorus  be  can  eflfe^  the  di^^pation  of  nibicir^ 
fufion  of  emeralds,  and  the  vitnhcattoii  of  a 
cury.  CPtiiq/.  Mag.  Vol.  a.)  '  If  Bfiliih 
tioncrs  wifh  to  try  this  medicine,  they 
need,  after  JUroi's  ci^perimcDts,  to  do  it 
utmoft  caution. 

(5.)  Phosphorts  of  Hombfpo  i^t^ 
with  the  MURiAT  of  lime.     See  C(tEi 

PHOSPHUHE,     \  or  PHOspHourr,! 

PHOS>t*.lUKjif,)r5/«w,j    a    compcuia 
produced  by   a  combination    of  nop-ox] 
pbofphorus  with  different  bafes.    Of  ibcfc 
defcribed  by  Dr  Thomfon,  in  his  Sj^  rf 
Vol.  1. 

I.  PhOSPWURKT  of  AMTIMOaY. 

qual  parts  of  antin^ony  and  phofphoric 
mixed,  with  a  little  charcoal  powder,  an 
in  a  crucible,  rhpfphuret  of  antimony  il' 
ced.    |l  is  of  .^  white  ccdoyr,  britt;c, 


celTes.  He  divides  the  pbofphorus  into  vt-ry  fmall 

particles,  by  fhakin^  it  in  a  glaO  filled  with  ^cU  >minated  when  broken,  and  at  the  fnAittt 
ing  water.  He  continues  to  fha^c  it,  plunging  it  number  of  fmall  cubic  facettes.  Wh<»'^ 
inta cold  Waler,  and  thus  phtain*  a  kind  of  pre- 
cipitate of  pbofphorus,  exceedingly  fine,  which 
he  brpifes  flowiy  with  a  little  oil  and  fugar,  or 
afterwards  ufes  as  a  liquid  ele^uary,  by  diluting 
the  whole  in  the  yol^  of  an  egg.  By  this  medi- 
cine he  bas  made  a:toni(hing  cures,  and  reftof<:d 
the  lltenkth  of  his  patients  in  a  very  (bort  time, 
4.  In  malignant  fevers,  the  ufe  of  pbofphorus  in- 
ternal I  v,  to  check  the  progrcfs  of  gan^  r^ne,  has 
fucceecied  beyopd  typeAattqn.  The  mthor  re- 
lates feyeral  inftances.  j.  Pelletier  told  him^  that 
Jiaving  left,  through  negligence,  fome  piiofphorus 
in  a  copper  bafon,  that  metal  was  oxydated,  and 
remained  fufpcnded  in  the  water.  H^^vinff 
thou>l^tlc(sly  thrown  out  the  winter  in  a  fmafi 
court  in  which  ducks  were  kept,  thefe  animaf? 
fdrank  of  it,  and  all  died.  Mui;  k  mal^  (fays  the 
author)  (ovarii  {outei  fes  fin\sllei  jufqut;  an  dormer 
irjlant  dt  fa  vufT^  This  accords  with  the  cffe^ 
experienced  by  |^ro|.  6.  He  relates  a  faft  which 
proves  th?  ailoniftiing  diyjGbility  of  pbofphorus. 
Having  adminiftered  to  a  patirsft  ftmc  pilU,  \n 


emits  a  gn  en  flame,  and  the  white  o%^A 
mpny  fubhmes.    It  may  likewife  be 
fiifing  equal  parts  of  antimony  aod 
glafs ;   or  by  dropping  pbofphorus  into 
antimony,"  SjJ.  qf  Chem  vol  1. 18?. 
».  Phosphuret  of  ausenic.  "Ai 
bines  readily  v/ith  pbofphorus.    The 
ipay  be  formed  by  diftitling  equal  paitii 
gredients  over  a  moderate  firel     It  u  ^ 
brilliant|  and  imght  to  be  preferved  in 
may  be  formed  alfo  by  putting  eqwl 
pbofphorus  and  arfenic  into  water,  an^ 
the  mixture  moderately  hot.'*  Sjjt  o/CbeM*^ 

3.  "  Phosphwrkt  of  BARVTijrwybel 
ed,  by  putting  a  n^txturc  of  phofpbonis 
rytcs  into  a  pi  ifs  tube  clofe  at  one  end.  ^^ 
ing  the  mixtiie,  by  puttmg  the  lube  tipoft ' 
ing  coals.  T!ie  combinatton  takes  place  i* 
pidly.  This  phofphurct  is  of  a  dark  hro«l 
lour,  very  brilliant,  and  very  fuRble.  Wa*^ 
terfd,   it  txhaies  the  odour  of  phofi>lM)ntt 


which  there  was  above  f  of  a  grain  of  pbofpho^    drogcn  g^s.    When  thrown  into  water,  it 
rus,  and  haying  pcca^op  afterwards  to  open  the     ^      '  ^  '  "      ^^^      .-^  i...A.^ 

tody,*  he  found  all  the  internal  parts /«wi«fl»/ ; 
and  cytn  the  liands  of  thp  perfon,"  who  had  per- 
formed the  opcratiuD,  though  waOijd,  ar  1  well 
dried,  retained  a  phofphoric  fplendor  for  a  loiig 
time  after.  7.  The  phofphoric  apid,  ufcd  ^s  a 
lemonade,  has  been  ferviccable  in  the  cure  of  a 
great  number  of  diieafes.  g.  Leroi  fays,  that  be 
bxydated  iron  with  pbofphorus,  and  obtained, 
1  .  the  common  incaps,^  white  oxyd,  almod  ir- 
reducible, which  lie  thinks  may  be  employed 


dually  dccomj  of|jd,  phofphorated  hydr^je 
is  emitted,  which  takes  fire  when  it  comely 
furfice  of  the  -vater,  and  the  phofphoras  ^ 
dup^y  conyertAid  into  phofphoric  acid/* 

'   4.'  P^IOSfH'^RET  or  CARIOSJ.     "P*^ 

is  capable  of  combining  witH  carbon  or  da 
Pbajphuret  of  .arbon  was  tirft  cxamiB^ 
Pfouft,  the  celebrated  profcflTorof  cbeiiOT 
Segovia  in  Spaip.  It  is  the  red  fubftancej 
Kmains  behind,  when  new  made  pWpJl"' 


(cviwuimk:^,    wiiiuii    nc  uiMiiK»    may   DC    empioyea     rcniaiiis  Deninci,  wncn  rcw  in*us  *^  /-— 1 

v^ith  advatitage  in  the  ^rls,  particularly  in  paint-    ftrainecl  through  (hamoy  Icatjier.    To  vm 
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ftomit  a  ihuU  ouaotity  of  ptvgfphorus  >^hich  it 
KUitUiUi  ii)  eiceUt  it  iliouIU  \^  put  into  a  rctort» 
inj  exptiftd  for  fomc  time  to  a  moderate  heat. 
Whu  irmains  behiiul  h  the  pure  phofphuret  of 
arb.'in.  It  is  a  light  flocky  powder,  of  a  iivcly 
^ange  rod,  without  tafte  or  fmell.  When  heat- 
rd  10  the  op^n  air,  it  burnb  rapidly,  and  aquanti- 
iy  of  charcoal  r^aios  behind."  /W.  p«  51* 

5.  **  Phosproaet  or  cobalt  may  be  form- 
r4  bf  beattDg  the  metal  red  hot,  and  then  gradu- 
iby  dropping  in  fmall  bit$  of  pbofphonts.  It  con- 
piiM  about  one  X5tb  of  phofphorus.  It  is  white 
lodbnule,  and  when  rxpofed  to  the  air,  foon 
hb  Us  metallic  luttre.  The  pbofphorus  is  fepa- 
tUfd  by  beat,  and  the  cobalt  is  oxydated.  Thia 
^iifp!}uret  u  much  more  fttfible  than  pure  cobalt., 

f?«i/.  p.  204. 

t,.  "  PrfosPHURET  or  COPPER  \va9  fiffl  form- 
!d  by  Margraf,  by  diililang  phufphorus  and  oxide 
/  copper  logethcr.  It  formed  moft  eafily  by 
Koiedinp  phofohoms  into  red  hot  cooper.  It  is 
K  a  wRitc  colour,  and,  according  to  Pelletier,  is 
DQpofcd  of  ao  parts  of  phofphorus,  and  80  of 
ppper.  U  ib  harder  than  iron  ;  it  is  not  ductile, 
^  cannot  eaBly  be  pulverifed.  Its  fpccilic  gra- 
itfii  7'iaao.  It  cryftaJlizes  in  four-fided  prifras. 
h*  much  more  fuuble  than  copper.  When  ex- 
jfcil  to  the  air,  it  lofcs  its  ludre,  iic comes  black, 
"1  to  ptrces,  the  copptr  is  oxydattd,  and  the 
'  horus  converted  into  pbofphoric  acid. 
I  beated,  the  phofphorus  burns,  and  leaves 
|«>pptT  uivder  the  form  of  b>ack  fooriz.  M. 
«r  formed  this  phofphuret  by  melting  16 
» of  copper,  16  oi  phofphuric  giafs,  and  one 
Brcoai."  IhiJ.  p.  117. 

.Phosphuret  of  cold.  "Mr Pelletier 
ocd  gold  with  phofphorus,  by  melting  to- 
tftcr  in  a  crurible  half  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
jjcc  of  pbofphoric  glafs,  furroundcd  with  char- 
jl  The  phofphuret  of  gold  thus  produced  was 
Wkj  wbiter  than  gold,  and  had  a  cryftailtzed 
iratance.  it  was  compofed  of  aj  parts  of  gold, 
1  one  of  pbofphorufl.  He  formed  the  fame 
oiMid  by  droppin?  fmail  pieces  of  phofpho- 
Iflto  Roid  in  fiifion."  Ibid.  p.  90. 
I**  pHospHURET  OF  IRON  may  be  formed 
ifcfing  in  a  crucible  16  parts  of  pbofphoric 
^16  parts  of  iron,  and  half  a  part  of  charcoal 
It  is  magnetic,  very  brittle,  and  appears 
:  when  broken.  When  expo^d  to  a  (trong 
tttf  it  melts  and  the  phofphorus  is  diflipated. 
JjBiy  be  formed  alfo  by  melting  equal  parts  of 
ofpiioric  glafs  and  iron  filings.  P^rt  of  the  iron 
i^iuDcs  with  the  oxygen  of  the  pbofphoric 
»  and  13  vitrificH  ;  the  ref^  form?  the,  phof- 
^y  which  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
>>ty  be  formed  ajfo  by  dropping  fmall  bits  of 
b^phoms  into  iron  filings  heated  red  hot.  It 
>  firfi  difcovered  and  examiued  b^  Bergman, 
b't  took  it  fur  a  new  xnetaU  and  called  it  Side- 
^^r  Ibid.  p.  l^^. 

■f  "Phosphuret  of  lead  maybe  formed 
foiling  together  equal  parts  of  filings  of  lead 
•d  pbofphoric  glafs,  and  then  fufing  them  in  a 
'^'cibic.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  fepa- 
«c$  into  plates  when  hammtred.  It  is  of  a  fil- 
^  white  colour  with  a  Ihade  of  blue,  but  foon 
^^'hci  when  expofed  to  the  air.    It  may  ^Ifo 


be  formed  by  ^kopping  phofphonis  into  bmIM 
lead.  It  is  compofed  of  za  parts  of  phofphorus, 
and  88  of  lead."  Ibid,  154. 

10.  "  pHosPHUEET  OF  LIMB  may  be  formed 
by  the  following  procefs  ;  put  into  the  bottom  of 
a  giafs  tube,  clofe  at  one  end,  one  part  of  phof- 
phorus ;  and  holding  the  tube  horizontally,  in- 
troduce 5  parts  of  lime  in  powder,  fo  that  they 
(hall  be  about  two  inches  above  the  phofphorus. 
Then  place  the  tube  horizontally  among  burning 
coaU,  fo  that  the  part  of  it  which  contains  th« 
lime  may  be  made  red  hot,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  containing  the  phofphorus  remains  cold. 
Wiien  the  lime  becomes  red  hot,  raife  the  tube, 
and  draw  it  along  the  coal*,  .till  that  part  of  k 
which  contains  the  phofphorus  is  expofed  to  a  red 
heat.  The  phofphorus  is  immediately  volatiliz- 
ed, and  pafling  through  the  hot  lime,  combines 
with  it.  During  the  combination,  the  mafs  be- 
comes of  a  glowing  red  beat,  and  a~  quantity  of 
phofphorated  hydrogen  g;«s  is  emitted,  which 
takes  tire  when  it  comes  into  the  air.  Phofphu- 
ret of  Hme  has  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  is 
moulded  into  the  ihape  of  the  tube.  H  has  no 
fmell,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  the  anr.  It  is  infolu* 
ble  in  water,  but  it  decompofes  it.  Phofphorat* 
td  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted,  which  takes  fire  iiir 
foon  as  it  comes  to  the  furface  oi  the  water.  If 
phofphuret  of  lime,  after  being  k'^pt  for  fomc 
time  in  water,  be  taken  out  and  dried,  it  flames 
when  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  owing  to 
the  rapid  emiflion  of  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas.** 
Ibid.  p.  4.12. 

11.  Phosphuret  of  manca»ese.  "Phof- 
phorus may  be  combined  with  mangaoefe.by 
meitii\g  together  equal  parts  of  the  metal  and  of 
pbofphoric  glads;  or  by  dropping  phofphorus  up- 
on  red  hot  mang.ineie.  The  phofphuret  is  of  a 
white  colour,  brittle,  granulated,  difpoied  to 
crydallize,  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air, 
and  more  fufible  than  manganefe.  When  heatedy 
the  phofphorus  bums,  and  the  metal  becomes 
oxydated."  Ibid.  p.  111. 

11  "Phosphuret  of  NicxELm^y be  formed 
cither  by  fuQng  nickel  along  with  pbofphoric 
glafs,  or  by  dropping  phofphorus  into  it  while 
red  hot.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  when  broke, 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  Ocnder  prifms 
coUe^ed  together.  When  heated,  the  phofpho- 
rus bums,  and  the  metal  is  oxydated.  It  is  com- 
pofed of  83  parts  of  nickel}  and  ly  of  phofpho- 
rus." Ibid,  p.  164. 

13,  Phosphuret  of  platinum.  **  Platinum 
unites  without  difficulty  to  phofphorus.  By  mix- 
ing torethcr  an  cur.cc  cf  platinum,  an  ounce  of 
phoiphoric  glafs,  and  a  drachm  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and  applying  a  heat  of  about  31**  Wedg- 
wood. M.  Pelletier  formed  a  ph^bnnt  qf  plaii- 
num  weighing  more  than  an  ounce.  It  was  part- 
ly in  the  form  of  a  buttou,  and  partly  in  cubic 
cryftals.  It  was  covered  above  by  a  blackiOi 
glafs.  It  was  of  a  filver  white  colour,  very  brit- 
tle, and  hard  enough  to  ftnke  fire  with  fted. 
When  expofed  to  a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  melt  it, 
the  phofphorus  was  diiengaged,  and  burnt  on  tb« 
furface.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  phofphorus 
was  projected  on  red  hot  platinum,  the  metal  in* 
ftantly  fuiedi  and  formed  a  pho4>hut<t.   A<«  heat 
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iWpfTs  th^  phbfphoriis,  Mt  PelTHlcr  lia«  propofcd    buttoa 
ems  as  an  eafy  method  of  purifying  platinum/' 
IbU.  p.  95. 

14.  PHOS4PHURET  OF  SILVER.  "  Silver  was 
f  I'ft  combined  with  phofohoras  by  Mr  Petleticr. 
ff  one' ounce  of  fijver,  one  ounce  of  phofphorrc 
l^afn,  and  2  drams  of  charcoal,  be  mixed  together, 
aind  H^^ed  in  a  crucible,  Phofphuret  of  Jil'vcr  is 
fortned.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  appears 
granulated  or  cryftallized.  It  breaks  tinder  the 
iiammer,  but  may  be  cut  with  a  knitc.  It  is  com- 
t>ofcd  of  4  parts  of  filvcr  and  i  of  phofphorus. 
Heat  decompofes  it  by  feparating  the  phofphorus. 
IVlletiw  has  obferved,  that  fiivcr  in  fufton  is  cap- 
able of  combining  with  more  phofphorus  than  fo- 
lid  filver:  for  when  phofphurtt  of  filver  is  formed 
by  projecting  phofphoras  into  melted  filver,  after 
the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  fire,  a  cfusntity  of 
phofphorus  is  emitted  the  moment  the  metal  con- 
ceals.   Ihid,  p.  9^. 

f  15,  "  Pkosphuret  of  STRONTIAN  may  be 
prepared  (fays  Dr  Thomfon,  p.  436.)  by  the  fame 
procefs  as  the  phofphuret  of  barytes ;"  (fee  N°  3.) 
only  fubftituting  ftrontian  for  barytes. 

i6.  Phosphuret  OF  SULPHUR.    "  Phofpho- 
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It  is  of  a  paTe  white  colour,  hrittk  -si 
granular;  and  does  not  melt  before  the  blow-pipr 
Ihid.  p.  225. 

19.  PhosPHURET  OF  TUNGSTEX.   "Phofpho 

rus  IS  capable  of  combining  with  tunglkn,  bs 
t\onc  of  the  properties  of  the  phofphuret  bic 
been  afcertained."  /A.  p.  216. 

20.  Phosphurft  OF  zn<c.    •*  Zbc  may  b 
combined  with  phofphorus,  by  droj^ping  fe: 

bits  of  phofphorus  into  it  while  in  a  ftatc  of  d 
fion.  Pellcticr  added  alfo  a  little  tcSb,  to  pr: 
vent  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc-  Pho^h»iKi  fl 
zinc  is  of  a  white  coh>iir,  and  metallic  fpimta 
but  refcmbles  lead  more  than  zinc.  It  is " 
malleable.  When  hammered  or  filed,  it 
odour  of  phofphorus.  When  expofed  to  a 
heit,  it  bums  like  zinc."    /A///,  p.  171. 

PHOTI?^IANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftoij, 
of  hcrcticr,  in  the  4th  century,  who  denied  tki 
vinity  of  cinr  Lord.    They  derive  then-  name ' 

PlIOTINUS,  their  foundv.r,  who  was"  " 
Sinmium,  and  a  difciplc  of  MarceUus.   Pbodsi 
publilhed,  in  the  year  343,  his  notions  rcfpt^ 
the  Deity,  which  were  repugnant  both  to  !k 
thodox  and  Arian  fyftems.     He  aflerted,  thst 


ms  combines  readily  with  fulphtir,  as  Margraf    fus  Chrift  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ohoft  tid 


tiifcovered  during  his  experiments  on  phofphorus. 
This  combination  was  afterwards  cxammed  by 
Mr  Pelleticr.  The  two  fubftanccs  are  capable  of 
feeing  mixed  in  different  proportions:  72  grains  of 
phofphorus  and  9  of  fulphur,  heated  in  4  oz.  of 
water,  melt  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  compound 
remains  fluid  till  it  be  cooled  down  to  77%  and 
then  becomes  fblid:  72  gr.  phofphor.  18  fulphur, 
co^jgeal  at  59*^ :  72  phof.  36  fulph.  at  50° :  72  phof. 
^2  fulphur  at  41 :  72  phof.  216  fulphur  at  99®. 
Phofphorus  and  fulphiu-  may  be  combined  alfo  by 
*nelting  them  together  without  water;  but  the 
combination  takes  place  io  rapidly,  that  they  are 
«pt  to  ru(h  out  of  the  veffel,  if  the  heat  be  not  ex- 
ceedingly moderate."  Syfi.  Chim.  Vol.  I.  p.  42. 

17.  **  PMOSPHtJRET  or  TIN  may  be  formed  by 
melting  in  a  crucible  equal  parts  of  tin  and  phof- 
phoric  ghfs.  Tin  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  phofphorus  has.  Part  of  the  metal  therek)re 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  glaft  during  the 
fulion,  and  flies  off  in  the  (Vate  of  an  oxide,  and 
the  reft  of  the  tin  combines  with  the  phofphorus. 
The  phofphuret  of  tin  may  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  it 
extends  under  the  hammer,  but  feparates  in  lami- 
nae. When  newly  cut,  it  has  the  colour  of  filver ; 
its  filings  rcfemble  thofe  of  lead.  When  thcfe  are 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  the  phofphorus  takes  fire. 
This  phofphuret  may  alfo  be  fomried  by  dropping 
phofphorus  gradually  into  rocked  tin.  Pfli.e- 
TiER,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  a^l  thephpfphiirets,  fays,  it  is  compofed  of 
85  parts  of  tin,  and  r$  of  phofphorus."  Ih.  p.  144. 

18.  "  Pmosphuret  of  titanium  has  been 
formed  by  Mr  Chcvenix:  He  put  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  phofphat  of  titanium,  (phofphoric  acid 
combined  with  oxide  of  titanium,}  and  a  little  bo- 
rax, into  a  double  crucible^  well  luted,  and  ex- 


Virgin  Mary;  that  a  certain  divine  enuml 
which  he  called  the  Wordy  defcended  npoul 
and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  ^m 
with  his  human  nature.  He  was  called  the  S 
Cod,  and  even  God  himf^lf ;  and  that  the 
Ghoft  was  not  a  perfon,  but  merely  a  ccldjial 
tue  proceeding  from  the  Deity.  Both  paitiaf 
demned  the  bithop  in  the  councils  of  ALtiodi 
Milan,  held  in  the  years  345  and  347»  He 
condenmcd  alfo  by  the  council  at  Sirmium  Ib 
and  was  aften^'ards  degraded  from  the  epi^ 
dignity,  and  at  laft  died  in  exile  in  theycr 
or  375,  His  opinions  were  afterwards  revifd 
Socinus.  , 

PHOTINX.    See  Music,  J  30. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conibntinopk» 
one  of  the  finek  geniufcs  of  his  time,  ft 
bom  in  Conftantinople,  and  defcendedofai 
family.    His  merit  raifcd  him  to  the  patriinil 
for  Bardas  baring  driven  Ignatius  from  the 
Photius  was  confecrated  b^'  Aibelhjs  in  859. 
condemned  Ignatius  in  a  fynod,  whereupoQ 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to' 
the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Bal 
Micedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had 
vcd  for  the  mm  dcr  of  Michael,  expelled  ^'^»j 
reftored   Ignatius;   but  afterwards  re-dUh!ia 
Photius,  upon  I^uatiu8*s  death,  in  87S.   AtH 
beinj;  wrongfully  acciifed  of  a  confpirarj*  ..^ 
Leo  the  philofopher^  fon  and  fuccelTor  to  BaM 
he  was  expelled  by  him  in  «86,  and  died  f*> 
ter.    He  w;-otc  a  BibVwtkeca,  which  coctaici 
examen  of  280  authors":  alfo  253  epiftles;  tk 
macanon  under  14  titles ;  an  abridgment  rf  the 
of  feveral  coimcils.  Sec.    His  natural  abifities' 
very  great.    There  was  no  branch  of  art  or 
ence,  in  which  he  was  not  veriiid.    He  wisj 
raifcd  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  empire,  Wjj 


pofed  it  to  the  heat  of  a  forge.    A  gentle  heat  .c^.^x  ^^  w.v  ^i4«..  w15.14u.wo  ^k  w*^  ^^r--  -ai 

^as  firft  applied,  which  was  gradually  raifed  for  made  principal  fccretary  of  ftate,  captain  of  ^ 

three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  maintained  for  half  guards,  and  a  fenator ;  and  in  all  thcfc  '^^^!^T 

an  hour  as  high  as  poflible.    The  phofphuret  was  quitted  himfclf  well.    His  rife  to  the  patmrchaj 

ftwind  in  the  cruciblf  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  was  very  quick  ;  for  being  a  layman,  he  ^^5^!3J| 


most 
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Bonk  thf  lirfl  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  foj- 
yf:\n%  days  fub-ileacoOy  dc;icon»  and  prkil.  So 
ii\  ia  fix  da)>  he  attained  to  the  highefl  oificc  iii 
\a!.  church.  But  his  uaboimded  ambition  made 
m  cofnmit  excelTes  which  cchdered  him  a  fcourgc 
)  tbofc  about  him.  Fabricius  calls  hb  BilUotl^caf 
w  Bn-y  fed  infij^is  tbefauriUy  *'  not  a  book,  but 
I  Jlyftrioui  trcafurc,**  in  which  axe  coiitaiued 
Hny  curioud  things  no  where  clfc  to  be  found. 
[wii  brought  to  light  by  Andrew  Schottus,  and 
pnnunicateti  by  him  to  David  Hoeifchelius,  who 
jfkA  it  to  l>c  printed  in  1.60.1.  Schottus  tranf- 
m  t  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  tranflation  a- 
Ipin  1606.  The  Greek  text  and  tranflation, 
K  printed  at  Geneva  in  161 1.  The  laft  and 
iedition  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio. 
IpOTOMETER,  n.  /.  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
ffag  the  intenfity  of  light,  and  the  traniparcncy 
Jftc  medium  through  which  it  pafles.  Inftru-* 
fWs  for  this  purpofe  have  been  invented  by 
Bit  Rumford,  ^L  Dc  Sauflure,  that  eminent 
ttemalician,  John  Lenie,.and  others.  MrLef- 
I  is  the  funpleft  inflrument  of  the  |tind»  but  it 

fiTic;Triircs  the  momentary  intenfities  of  light : 
idcfcription  of  all  of  them  would  take  up  too 
'^  room.  We  therefore  refer  the  inquilitivc 
■  to  NicholfofCs  Phihjbpbicai  Joumaly  vol.  3. 
:  SaufTure's  photometer  is  alfo  called  a  Dia" 
vt^r.  By  a  number  of  experiments  made 
» photometer,  Count  Riunford  found,  that 
3inp  through  a  pane  of  tine  clear,  well  po- 
IgLife,  liich  as  is  commonly  ufed  for  mirrors, 
Vcs  '1973  of  its  whole  quantity,  /.  e.  pf  the 
ky  which  impinged  on  the  glafs  j  that  when 
'  dc  to  pafo  through  two  panes  of  fuch  glafs 
5  parallel,  but  not  touching  each  other*  the 
^ '3184  of  the  whole ;  and  that  in  paHing 
"1  a  very  thin  clear,  colourlefs  pane  of  win- 
rfs,  the  lofs  is  only  '1363.  Hence  he  in- 
•  this  apparatus  might  be  very  ulieful  to 
to  determine  the  degree  of  tranfpa- 
Jof  gUis,  and  dired  his  choice  in  the  pur- 
|of  that  important  article  of  his  trade.  The 
when  reflc<5led.  from  the  very  beft 
I  mirror  the  Count  afcertaincd,  by  5  ex- 
to  be  one  3d  of  the  whole  that  fell  u- 
t  mirror* 

E>XUS>  a  general  of  the  Phocaeans,  who 
jUmplacufc  Paly^.  8. 
UTES,  or  Phrahatbs.    The  name  of 
lofparthia.    See  Part ^ii A,  J  3-5. 
4GANDJE,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace. 
C.25. 

:)RT£S,  the  (on  of  Dejoces,  and  the  «d 
^  the  MedeSy.  fiicceeded  his  father  about 
•  ^7«  and  reigned  la  years.  He  was  kill, 
ffuitkf*  attempt  on  Nineveh,,  aud  wasfuc- 
PW  hiH  (on  Cyaxares  L 
I' PHRASE.  »./.  [^e«^if.]  I.  An  idiom;  a 
|<if  fpeech  peculiar  to  a  language.  1.  An  ex- 
~ ;  a  mcxic  of  fpecch. — 

Now  mince  the  (in, 

I  mollify  damnation  with  a  pbrafi,    Dryderu 

I  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are 

1  which  the  fcripture  ufcth  to  exprefs  the 

■ftKgion.  TJIot/on.    3.  Stile ;  expreflion. — 

Thou  (peak'ft 
^^pbraje  and  matter  than  thou  didft,  Sbak^ 
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(o^  Fhr^asb,  in  grammar,  an  elq^tnt  twrrt  tm 
manner  of  fpeech*  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or 
that  occafioD,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  1^- 
guagc.  Thus  we  fey,  an  Italian  pbrafi-t  an  ealtenv 
pbrafi't  a  poetical  ^itra/^^  a  rhetorioai  d^r^. 

(3.)  Phrasr  is  fometimes  alio  ufea  for  a  (hort 
(Intcncc,  orfmall  fet  orcircuit  of  words,  conitru^ 
ed  together.  In  this  icnfe,  Father  Buffier  divides 
phrafcs  into  complete  and  incomplete.  Phrrfea 
are  comphte  where  there  is  a  noun  and  a  verb,  ^ecI^ 
in  its  proper  fun<5tion  ;  i.  c.  where  th(;,  noiin  ex-? 
preflcs  a  fxibjed,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
of  it.  huompleU  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  nounT 
and  the  verb  together  on\y  do  the  ofiice  of  a  noun  ; 
confifting  of  leveral  woids  without  atfirming:  any 
thing,  and  which  might  be  exprdfed  in  a  linglc 
word.  Thur,  tkat  twbitb  is  trutt  is  an,  incomplete 
phrale,  which  mij>ht  be  exprefled  in  one  word^ 
truth;  as,  that  eiubUJb  i^  tme fatisjititi^i  mindy  i.  e^ 
truth  fatisjuis  the  mind* 

(4.)  Phrase,  in  mufic.  (Sec  Music,  Part  I^ 
Chap,  IV.  f  43.)  A  phrafe,  in  melody  is  a  feriea 
of  modulations,  or  in  harmony  a  fucceflion  of 
chords,  which  ibrm  without  interruption  a  lenlc 
more  or  lefs  complete,  and  which  terminate  in  ^ 
repofit  by  a  cadence  more  or  lefc  pcffc^,  Rou/Jfatu 

*  To  Phrase.  •».  a.  Lfrom  the  noun.]  To  lliie  j 
to  call ;  to  term.— 

Thefe  funs, 

For  fo  they  phra/e  them,  by  their  hcralda  chal-- 
lenged 

The  noble  (pirits  taarms.       ShaJk,  Henry  VII I. 

(i.)  *  PHRASEOLOGY.  »./.  [^t'^n  and  xiy*^ 
I.  Stile ;  di<5tion.— The  (cholars  of  Ireland  feera 
not  to  have  the  leaft  conception  of  a  ftile,  but  rui> 
on  in  a  R^t  phra/teJogy,  often  mingled  with  barba* 
rous  terms.  Swift's  Mifcellameu  %,  A  phrafe  book. 
Ainfwortb*  \ 

(2.)  Phraseology  is  alio  uled  for  a  colledioa 
of  the  phrafcs  or  elegant  exprellions  in  any  lan- 
guage.   See  Phrase,  J  a. 

PHREAS,  John,  M.  D.  an  Englifh  phyfician^ 
born  at  London,  in  tlie  end  of  the  i4tk  century* 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  ftllow  of 
Baliol  college.  He  tranflated  from  the  Greek  inta 
Latin,  Diodorus  SictduSf  and  othev  ancient  work^. 
He  read  ledliu-es  on  medicine  at  Ferrara,  Florcnc<j 
and  Padua,  at  which  laft  univerfity  he  was  pre*- 
fented  with  his  degree.     lie  died  in  1465. 

PHREATIS,  or  )  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  a 

ptlREATIUM,  >  court  belonging  to  the  civli 
government  of  Athens,  fituatcd  upon  the  fea-fliore^ 
in  the  Piraeus.  The  name  is  derived  from  «*•  ^--r 
ffia|«/,  beca^ifc  it  ftood  in  sipit ;  or,  as  others  fu**- 
pofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatm*  This  court  heaid 
Lch  cau&s  as  concerned  perfons  who  had  fled  out- 
of  their  own  country  for  murder,,  or  thofe  that  fle4 
for  involuntary  munler,  and  who  bad  afterward  > 
committed  a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder.  The 
firft  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on,;i 
groundlefs  fuipicion  that  he  had  been,  accelfory  to 
the  death  of  Ajax.  The  accufed  was  not  allowed 
to  come  to  land,  or  ib  much  as  to  eaft  anchor* 
but  pleaded  his  eaufe  in  his  bark  v  ^d  if  fountt 
guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  windn 
and  waves,  or,  as  fomc  fa/,  fuffered  there  condign 
puniihment;  if  innocent,  he  was  only  cl:^  ^  of 
the  fecond  iae^j  and,  accprding  to  cuitumx  unden- 

weal 
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#cnt  a  twdvenionth's  banifhment  for  the  former. 
Sec  Potter's  Gr.  Antlq,  vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

(i.)*PHRENETICK.  Phrentick.  adj.  [;e'"»- 
)iM/ ;  pbrenetique^  Fr.]  Mad ;  ixiflamed  in  the  brain ; 
firantick.— /'iirpjfffiVij  imagine  they  fee  that  with- 
out, which  their  hnagination  is  affeded  with  with- 
in* ifarwy*— 

What  oedrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 

Makes  you  thus  lavifh  of  your  blood  ?  Hudihras. 
—The  world  was  little  better  than  a  common  told 
difbrenikks  and  bedlams.  Wood<war^i  Nat.  Hifi. 

(i.)  Philen£Tick  is  ufed  of  thofe  who,  without 
being  abfolutely  mad,  are  fubje^  to  Aich  ftrong 
(allies  of  imagination  as  in  fome  meafurc  pervert 
their  judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  aA  in  a  wav 
different  h-om  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

(i.)  ♦  PHRENITI8.  «./.  [pjnnr,i.]  Madncfs ;  in- 
fiammation  of  the  brain. — It  is  allowed  to  prevent 
M,phremtu.  W^tmmft  Surgery. 

(a.)  Phrenitis  is  the  (ame  xHth  Phrensy  ;  an 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attend- 
ed with  an  acute  fever  and  delirium.  See  Medi- 
cine, Index;  alfo  an  account  of  a  itrange  degree 
of  phrenty  which  attacked  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
under  the  article  France,  $  33. 

♦  PHRENSY.  IT./.  Ifrom  f e*"^'^ ;  phrtnefie,  Fr. 
whence,  by  contradlon,  ^i&r^.]  Madncfs ;  fran- 
ticknefs.  This  is  too  often  written  Jrtmj:\  Sec 
Frenzy. — Many  never  think  on  God,  but  in  ex- 
tremity of  fear,  and  then  they  think  and  do  as  it 
were  in  a  phrenfy.  Hooker. — 

Demoniack^i&rnT/^,  moping  melancholy.  ilf;7f. 
—Would  they  only  pleafc  themfelves  in  the  delu- 
fion,  the  pbrenfy  were  more  innocent ;  but  luna- 
ti^ks  will  needs  be  kings.  Decay  of  Piety.— Phrenfy 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  profufe  hemorrhages 
from  the  nofe  refolve,  and  copious  bleeding.  Ar* 
hutbnot  on  Aliments. 

♦  PHRENTICK.    See  Phrenetick. 
PHRICIUM,  an  ancient  town  nearThermopylas. 

Ldvyy  36.  c.  13. 

PHRIDIESGAM,  a  town  of  Riiflia,  in  Viburg, 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  60  miles 
W.  of  Viburg.  Lon.  44.  20.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  60. 
35.  N. 

PHRIXUS,  X.  a  river  of  Argolid :  2.  a  town  of 
EliR,  built  by  the  Minyac.  Berod.  iv.  c.  148I 

PHROLICHINO,  a  lake  of  RuiTia,  in  Ii  kutik ; 
60  miles  N.  of  Barguzinfk. 

PHRONIMA,  the  daughter  of  Elearchus,  K. 
of  Crete,  wife  of  PolymnE^tus  and  mother  of 
Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrenc. 

PHRURI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Scythia. 

(I.)  PHRYGANEA,  a  genus  of  infers,  of  wfiich 
Darbut  gives  the  following  charaders.  "  The 
mouth  is  without  teeth,  but  furnished  with  four 
palpi :  the  ftemmata  are  three  in  number :  the  an- 
tennas arc  filiform,  and  longer  than  the  th(  rax. 
The  wings  are  incumbci'*t ;  the  under  ones  are 
folded."  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  genus  is 
divided  into  two  fedions ;  the  firft  of  which  is 
charaderized,  by  having  two  truncated  fetse  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  refembling  the 
beard  of  an  ear  of  com  5  while  the  fecond  has  the 
abdomen  fimple,  or  without  appendices.  The  tarfi 
of  the  feet  of  the  firft  family  conftft  of  three  arti- ' 
culations ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  compofcd  of 
five.    The  wisgs  of  this  fe^on  decline  ^om  the 
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inner  margin  towards  the  fides,  fo  astoTdroW^ 
the  ridge  of  a  hoiUc,  and  arc  curtcd,  or  turn  up^ 
wards  at  their  extremity.    *•  This  infcd  (lays  Mr 
Barbut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of 
air,  has  lived  under  water,  Icdgcd  m  a  kind 
tube  or  iheath,  the  inward  texture  of  which 
filk;  outwardly  covered  with  land,  ftnw^ 
of  wood,  fhells,  &c.    When  the  hex2p(4 
is  about  to  change  to  a  chr)fali«,  he  ftops  up 
opening  of  his  lube  with  threads  of  a  loofe 
ture,  through  ^iiich  the  water  makes  iti 
but  prevents  the  approach  of  voracioui 
The  chryfalis  is  covered  with  a  ihin  gauze ,tl 
which  the  new  form  of  the  infc<ft  is  eafiljr 
ed.    The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  cb; 
elementi  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
its  tube,  rifes  into  the  ah-,  and  enjoys  the 
of  the  country,  flutters  upon  flowcrf  and 
but  is  foon  called  away  to  the  water-fide  toi 
fite  its  eggs ;  whence  proceeds  its  poftcnty. ' 
aquatic  larvae  are  often  found  in  Itagnating 
w h ere  th ey  wrap  them felves  up  in  t he 
cut  out  into  regular  fquarcs,  and  fitted  « 
nother.    Trouts  are  very  greedy  of  thcfe ' 
which  is  the  rcafon,  that  in  fr.me  countrid^] 
ftripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  niake 
them  for  fifliinc-baits."    There  arc  tarii 
rent  fpecies  of  the  p!iryganca ;  but 
pbnganea  bieauJa  ^ndftriatay  they  do 
riafiy  diftcr  trom  0!ie  another,  except  in 
colour. 

1.  Phryganea  bicauda  is  of  a 
brown  colour ;  having  a  fingle  yellow 
band  running  acrofs  the  head  and  ' 
legs  are  of  a  brown  colour,  as  are  the 
which  are  alfo  long  and   filifonr..    Two' 
threads,  almoft  as  long  as  the  antennc, 
the  abdomen  ;''whencc  the  name,  biandit] 
tailed.    1  he  wings,  which  arc  about  a  ' 
er  than  the  body,  are  veined  with 
are  narrow  at  the  top,  broad  below, 
were  fhick  upon  the  body  ;  which 
crolTirg  or^e  over  the  other.    This  i     , 
is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers  aal! 
waters,  carries  its  eggs  in  a  duller  at  its 
IHce  fome  fpiders. 

2.  Phryganea  striata  is  a  lar^e  fp 
a  dun  colour,  except  the  eyes,  which  ^ 
and  has  a  confidcrable  refcmblance  to  the  plfl 
in  the  carriage  of  its  wings.  The  artcnr*  I 
long  as  the  body,  -and  arc  bom  ftniight  fan 
The  v/ings  are  a  third  larger  than  the  bt^dfi 
ving  veins  cf  a  colour  rather  deeper  than  ll« 
The  feet  are  Kirge,  lonj,  and  fon>whati 
Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  that  the  pcrlse  of  Gccfro\| 
phryganea;  of  Linn^us,  do  not  di^cr  pOT! 
it  appears,  however,  from  Yento's  exptric 
that  the  phryg.i;it"a:  remain  longer  in  tie  <^ 
than  the  peria^. 

(II.)  Phrygakfjf^  the  lfsser,  very  mo 
femble  the  tint  .*  •,  hitt,  upon  examinirgtHfU? 
a  glafs,  the  former  u-ill  be  found  to  be  cT 
with  fmall  hairr.  imV^d  of  the  fcales  whkb 
the  wings  of  t' e  ]:ittcr. 

PHRYGES,   a  nvcn"  01  Ana  iniiivi, 

Pauf 
PHRYGIA,  a  country  m  iucu  ^roe  - 
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l^VeilStsMme  is  not  certain  :  fomc  fay  L  

iwnihc  ii\cr  P^KYX  (now  Sarabat\  which  di- 
^'  I  Phrygia  from  "Caria,  and  falls  into  the  Her- 
;  others  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of  Afo- 
snA  furopa.  'ffie  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that 
country  took  its  name  frofn  the  inhabitants, 
ihcfc  from  the  town  of  Brygium  in  Maccdo- 
iiom  whence  they  tirft  pafled  into  Alia,  and 
the  Mmc  of  PBry^ia  pr  Hry^ia  to  the  coiin- 
rhfrc  they  fettled.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that 
rad  was  called  Phrygia  from  the  Greek  verb 
\to  bum  OT parch  ;  which,  according  to  him* 
Mation  of  its  Hcbre\v  name,  derived  from 
iof  the  Tame  fignification.  No  lefs  various 
c  opinions  of  authors  as  to  the  exadbound- 
f  this  country ;  an  uncertainty  \yhich  gave 
an  obfervation  made  bv  Strabo,  viz.  that 
irfgims  and  Myfians  had  diftind  boiinda- 
but  that  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  afccrtain 
The  time  writer  adds,  that  the  Trojans," 
(»  and  Lydians,  arc,  by  the  poets,'  all 
W  under  the  conrmon  name  of  Phrygian?:, 
I  Claiidian  extends  to  the  Pfidians,  Bithyni- 
pA  lonians,  . 

HiYGiA  MAJOR,  and  indeed  all  Alia  Mf- 
lying  in  the  fifth  and  lixth  northern  cli- 
^ras  in  ancient  times  greatly  celebrated  folF 
I8ty.    It  abounded  in  all  forts  of  grain  ;  be- 
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it  was  their  duty ;  which  gave  rife  to  feveral  uilt  awt 
well  known  proverbs.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the  fing* 
ing,  flyhig,  and  feeding  of  birds.  Their  mulic^ 
Commonly  called  the  Phrygian  mood;  \i  alleged 
by  fcfitie  as  an  argument  of  their  effeminacy :  Their 
g'overnmcnt  was  moftarchical  j  and  all  Phrygia  was,' 
during  the  reigns  oi  fome  kingsj  fubjeil^  to  one 
prince.  Ninnacus,  Midas,  Manisj  Gordiiis^  and 
his  dcfcendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovefeigns  o£ 
all  Phrygia.  But  fome  time  before  tHe  Trbjan 
war,  this  country  was  divided  into  federal  petty 
kingdoms,  and  we  read  of  divel^  pfinces  reigning 
at  the  fame  time.  Apollodoias  mentioit*  a  king 
of  "f^iirygia  contemporary  with  lliis  king  of  Troy. 
Cedrenus  and  others  fpcak  of  one  Teuthrasj  king 
of  a  fmall  country  in  Phrygia,  whofe  teriHtaries] 
were  ravaged  by  Ajax,  himfelf  flalnin  fingle  com- 
bat, his  royal  feat  laid  in  al^es,"  and  hfs  daughter, 
TecmeiTa,  carried  away  captiv<*  by  the  cotiqucror* 
nortvtf  mentions  Phorcys  and  Afcaniasi  both 
princes  and  leaders  of  the  Phrygian  au^^.iliarieS  that 
came  to  the  relief  of  Troy.  Taritatus  Wd§  king 
pf  Sipylus  only,  and  its  diftridt ;  a  prince  no  lefi 
famous  for  hfs  jfeat  weaHh,  th*i  infanrioQs  for  his 
cevetoufnefs  and  other  deteflablc  vices.  .  That: 
Phrygia  was  ftfbdued  cither  by  Ninas,  as  Dibdo- 
fu8  >T«ciilus  infdrms  us,  or  b^  the  Amazons,'  as  wc 


the  moft  part,  a  plain  country  covered'    i'ead  in  i^uidas,  is  not  fuflfici^ntly  warrarttcd.  Moft 

. r^L /•_:•    __j  ^i_.ri-.ii ...      authors,  who  mention  Oordius;  tell  us,  that  the 

iplirygians  having  fent  to  coniult  ?n -oracle/  to 
know  how  they  migtit  piit  an  end  to  the  Ihteftine 
broils  which  reril  theif  coiftitry  into  many  fadtion* 
and  parties,  received  for  an/Wet,  fTiat  the  nioft  ef- 
fc<5tua!  means  to  deliver  themTclves  and  £h^  coun- 
try from  the  '.alafnities  ther  groanecT  underj  wai 
to  commit  the  govem*h^rft  t*<5  a  king.  Thie  ad- 
vice they  followed,  and  placed  Goiitius  on  the 
throne. J?ee  Go'rdius,  N®  I.  A'stcr  their  commerce^' 
all  we  know  is,  that  A^amea  was  the  chief  em- 
porium of  all  Afia  Minor.— Thither  refortcd  mer- 
chants and  traders  fr6ftf  ail  part^of  Greece,  Italy,' 
and  the  neighbouring  illands.  ^nceHus  fiys  that 
thfe  Phrygians  wer^  foi'  fome  time  matters  of  the 
fea  ;  and  none  bul  trading  nations  ever  ptcvailcd 
oh  thai  elenient. .  The  c6unfiy  produced  many 
choice  and  ufeful  commodities^  which  afforded 
contiderable  exports;  They  had' a  ii»fc  coall,  and 
feonvehlrnt  harboura.  The  Phrygian  idds  were 
very  numercftis.  Thi  chief  of  thcfe  was  Cybele,' 
who  went  by  a  variety  of  n<fmes.  (See  CVrkle.) 
They  alfd  worfhipped  Bacchus  uncfer  -the  name 
of  Sdhaz^os  ;  aYid  iiis  pi  icfVs  they  c^led  Snboi:  The 
hfUory  of  their  kings?  is  uncertain,'  and  the  datci 
of  their  fevcral  fefgns  and  a^ffTorts  cannot  now  be 
fi^tedj  we  (liall  refer  fuch  of  our  readers^  there- 
fore, as  wiiTi'to  knc>\y  what  in.  Certain  re(J>cding 
thenf,  to  the  Ancient  Univgrlal  Hiftory,  already 
qnoted  more  than  once  in  the  priHent  article^  Sec 
alfo  GoRDius,  Midas,  5{c. 

II.  PrtRYGiA  MINOR.    See  Troy« 


deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully  watered  by 
i^rs.    It  was  in  fbme  parts  productive  oY 

and  other  combu (libit  fubftances.  ft 
11  ftocked  with  cattle,  having  large  plains 

are  grounds.     The    air    was    anCriently 

mofl  pure  and  wholefome,  though  it  is 
feme  parts  thought  extremely  grol's,  great 
flie  country  lying  uncultivated.  In  rhry- 
OTwcre  ancifrntly  feveral  cities  of  great  ce- 
:  fuch  as  Apamea,  Laodic^a,  IIura- 
Gordium,  &c. — There  were  alfo  fome  fi- 

crs;    fuch    as   Marfyas,    Mseander,  5cc. 

inder  is  now  called  Mad/e  or  MinJrf, 
UxD'ER.    The  Phr/giaos  accounted  them- 

moll  ancient  peoplt  in  the  world.  Their 
fcowever,  ia  extremdy  dark  and  uncertain', 
ki  and  St  Jerome  fay,  they  v^ere  defcendtd 
pgannah,  one  of  Oomer's  fon?  j  and  that 
known  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name 
tAMMANiis.  The  Heathen  authors  derive 
9n  the  Brygians,  a  people  of  Mactdonia. 
tii  a  conjciftiiie  totally  unfupportcd,  e:C- 
thc  fimilarity  of  dames.    Bochart  thinks 

Phry^jians  were  the  offspring  df  Gomer 
tf  fbn  of  Japhct  j  the  word  Phr^'gia  being 
tx^  tfanflation  of  his  name,  Jof-^phuj 
Oomer  the  fttlher  cyf  the  Galatinns;  bnt 
the  GaJatians,  muil  neccfTarlly  mean  the 
tos  inhabiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
^^Jis  had  made  thcmfelves  mrdlers  of  j  the 
fants  of  Comer  being  placed  by  Ezckiel 
M'd  of  Jodaea,  near  To^^rmah  (which  Bo- 
^Ues  to  be  Cappadocia),  long  before  th* 
^cd  over  into  Afia.    The  ancient  Phry- 


ni.  PjCryoia  ?ROPhR/actafding  to  Ptolcmv, 
was  bftunded  on. the  ^.  by  Po^tus  and  Birhyniay 
defcribed  as  fuperftitious,  voluptuous,    on  the  W.  by  Myfia,  Troas,  tlie  i£:;ean  Sea,  Ly- 
Bate,  vrithout  any  pruder.ce  or  forecaft,    dia,  Maeonia,  and  Caria  ;  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  ;  orf 
fuch  a  fcrvile  temper,  that  nothing  but    the  E.  by  Pamphyira  and  Galatia.  It  lies  between 
W  »d  ill  uftgc  could  make  them  comply  wilh     37"  and  41*^  -tat.  N.  extending  in  Lon.  from  c  7'  to 
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6%^,  The  inhabitants  of  this  countiyj 
by  Ptolemy,  arc  the  Lycaones  and  Anthemirenii, 
towards  Lycia ;  and  Moccadclis  or  Moccadine, 
the  Cyddefcs  or  CydilTes  towards  Bithynia  ;  and 
between  thefc  the  Peltini  or  Spcltini,  the  Moxiani, 
Phylacenfcs,  arid  Hierapolitae.  To  thcfe  we  may 
add  the  Berccyntes  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Phry- 
gia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
*  Lcffcr  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.  But  this  di- 
vifion  did  not  take  place  till  Troas  was  fubdued 
by  the  Phrygians ;  and  hen^  it  is  more  confider- 
cd  by  fome  Roman  writers  as  a  part  of  Pbiygia, 
than  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the 
adjacent  provinces.  In  after  ages,  the  Greater 
Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  diftrids  or  govem- 
ments;  called, 

I.  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  from  Pacatianus, 
ivho,  under  Conftantine,  bore  the  great  office  of 
the  praefedtus  pnctorio  of  the  Eaft  :  and 

1.  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  fome  miracu- 
Jous  cures  fuppofcd  to  have  been  performed  there 
by  the  archangel  Michael. 

(i.)  PHRYGIAN,  aJj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Phrygia. 

(2.)  Phrygian  Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  is 
the  name  of  a  ftone  defcribed  by  the  ancients,  and 
ufed  by  them  in  dying ;  perhaps  from  fome  vitri- 
olic or  aluminous  fait  contained  in  it,  which  fer- 
vcd  to  enliven  or  fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the  dyers. 
It  was  light  and  fpungy,  refembling  a  pumice ; 
and  the  whitcft  and  lighted  were  reckoned  the 
beft.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  method  of 
prepaiing  it  for  the  purpofe  of  dying,  which  was 
by  moiilening  it  with  urine,  and  then  heating  it 
red  hot,  and  fuflfcring  it  to  cool. — This  calcina- 
tion was  repeated  three  times,  and  the  ftoiie  was 
then  fit  for  ufe.  Diofcorides  recommends  it  in 
mcdicint  after  burning ;  he  fays  it  was  drying  and 
aftringent. 

(i.)  PHRYGIANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Phrygia.    See  Phrygia. 

(a.)  Phrygians,  a  Chriftian  fed.  Sec  Cata- 
phrygians  and  Montanuts. 

PHRYMiV,  in  botany,  a  geuus  of  the  gymno- 
fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in 
tiio  40th  order,  Perfonatx, 

(r.)  PHRYNE,  a  famous  proftitute,  who  flou- 
riilied  at  Athens  about  A.  A.  C.  318.  She  was 
miftreffi  of  Paxkeles,  who  drew  her  pii5ture,  which 
was  one  of  his  beft  pieces,  and  was  placed  in  the 
^e?T>ple  of  Apfollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
Ape  lies  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after  he 
had  fecn  Phryne  on  the  fea-(hore  naked,  and  with 
didicvclled  hair.  Phryne  became  fo  very  rich  by 
the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  fVic  offered  to  re- 
build Thebes  at  her  own  cxpcnce,  which  Alexan- 
d^:r  had  deilroycd,  provided  this  infcription  was 
placed  on  the  walls :  Alexander  diruity  fed  mere^ 
frix  PhyM  nffcii ;  wliich  was  rcfufcd.  See  PJhi. 
54.  c.  8. 

(j.)  Phryne,  a  woman  who  was  accufed  of 
impiety.  "When  (lie  found  that  flie  was  ^'ing  to 
be  condemned,  Ihe  unveiled  her  bo fom,  which  fo 
ir.fluenx:cd  her  judges,  that  flie  was  immediately 
acquitted. 

PHRYNICUS ;  I.  a  general  of  Samos,  who  en- 
deavoured to  betray  his  gountry.    2.  A  flatterer 
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mentioned    at  Athens, 
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3.  A  tragic  poet  of  Atbtoir  Aiqik 
to  Thcfpis.  He  was  the  firft  who  iatrodoced 
female  chara<fler  on  the  ftagc. 

PHRYNIS,    I.  a  mufic^n  of  Mityte 
was  the  firfi:  who  obtained  a  mafical  pmc  it 
Panathenata  at  Athens.    He  added  two "  * 
the  lyre,  which  had  always  been  ulird  with 
by  all  his  predecefibrs.     He  flouiilhtd 
A.  A.  C.  4.) 8.    He  was  originally  a  cook 
houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily.    ».  A  writer  i 
reign  of  Com  modus,  who  made  a  col 
36  booka,  of  phrafes  and  featences  from 
Greek  authors,  &c. 

PHRYNO,   a  celebrated  general  * 
who  flourilhcd  about  A.  A.  C.  590. 

(i,)  PIIRYXUS,  ir.  fabulous  hiftory, 
Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  by  Ncpheki 
his  mother  was  repudiated,,  he  wa« 
with  the  moft  inveterate  fury  by  his 
Ino,  becau(e  he  was  to  fit  on  the  throoe 
mas,  in  preference  to  her  children.    I& 
apprized  him  of  Ino's  intentions  uponlusi 
according  to  others,  his  preceptor ;  and  i 
tor  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fccurcd  part  of 
thcr's  trcafunes,  and  privately  left  Bi 
bis  filler  Helle.  to  eo  to  their  relation . 
ol  ^v.^.....      r,.L;  V  ;..■...:  ..v;^  onboard! 
as  we  are  informed  by  tiie  poets  and  m] 
they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ram, 
was  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on  ihfiii 
the  air.    The  height  to  which  they  1 
tnilc  Helle  giddy,  an.'  lintotbcfel*] 

us  gave  his  fifter  a  decern  purial  on  tbc 
and  after  he  had  called  the  place 
from  her  name,  he  continued  bis 
rived  fafc  in  the  kingdom  of  iBetes, 
fcred  the  ram  on  the  altars  of  Maiv 
received  him  kindly  and  gave  him 
daughter  in  marriage.     She  had  by 
Melas,  Ar^os,  and  Cylindrus,   whom 
Cytoruj,     He  was  afterwards  murdered 
ther-in-law,-  who  envied  him  the  poi 
golden  fleece ;   and   Chalciope,    to  _ 
children  from  iharing  their  father's  fatt^ 
priva  ely  from  Colchis  to  Boeotian  aslooi 
dead.    The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phi 
chis  on  a  ram  has  been  explained  by 
the  iliip  on  which  he  embarked  was 
by  that  name,  or  carried  orr  her  prow  a 
that  animal.     The  fleece  of  gold  is 
by  Qhkrvin;^,  that  Tliryitus  carried  away 
trcaiTares  fri»ni  Thelx  s.     Pbryxus  was 
mong  '  '     '    '         ^heaven after d 

ram  which  carried  him  to  AUa  Is  (aid  to 
the  fruit  of  Neptune's  amour  with 
daughter  of  AtUs.    This  ram  the  gods 
to  Athamas  to  reward  his  piety  and  relij 
aod  Ncphele  procured  it  for  her  chiidi 
they  were  going  to  be  (acrificcd  to  the 
Ino.  Phryxub*s  ramder  was  fome  time 
revenged  by  the  Greeks;  it  having 
famous  expedition  atchicved  under  Jafoo 
ny  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  which  bad  ' 
je(^  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece, 
puniflimeP^  ^^  th**  tinir  of  Oolcbi*  for  iii* 
to  the  fon  oi  Athauias. 
(*,  3.)   Phryxus,    a  town    and   river. 

Phkxxus. . 

PBTEMPH 
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PIITEMPHUTI. 

PHTENOTES. 

PHTHIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Thcflaly,  in 
Pfithioti*,  E.  of  mount  Othrys,  famous  for  being 
k  birth-place  of  Ac« I LLEs,  hence  called />//wwj 

fcrw. 

PHTHIOTIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
ioa  of  Thefl'aly  between  the  Sinus  Pclafgicus  and 
bus  Maliacu*,  Magnefia,  and  mount  Oeta :  alfo 
Hlkd  ACHAIA.  Pari/:  x.  c.  8. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  the  lousy  evil,  [from  ^Ai*, 
ilafi.]  It  is  a  loufy  diftemper;  children  are 
hqjcntly  its  fubjeds,  and  adults  are  fometimes 
icubicd  writh  it.  The  increafe  of  lice,  in  a  warm 
hoift  fituation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry 
H  foon  dcltroys  them.  On  the  human  body  4 
btlsofliccarcdiflinguiflied:  i.  The  fcJicu/i,  (o 
iHfil  bccaufc  they  are  more  troublelome  with 
irir  feet  than  by  their  bite.  Thefe  arc  in  the 
ndi  of  children,  efpecially  if  fore  or  fcabby  ; 
fcl  often  m  thofe  of  adults,  if  they  are  flothful 
Hn^fty.  (Sec  Pediculus.)  a.  Crab-lice,  fee 
U3  Lice.  3.  Body  lice  ;  thefe  infeft  theb -tly, 
a  breed  in  the  clothes  of  the  nafty  and  flothful. 
'A  fort  which  breed  under  the  cuticle,  and  are 
^  in  the  hands  and  feet :  they  are  of  a  round 
b,  and  fo  minute  as  often  to  cfcape  the  fight : 
pteping  under  the  fcarf  fkin  they  caufe  an  in- 
pnble  itching ;  and  when  the  (kin  burfts  where 

jr  lodge,  clufters  of  them  are  found  there.  Sec 

I  us.  A  good  diet  and  cleanlincfs  conduce 
I  to  the  deftru^ion  of  lice.  When  they  are 
head,  comb  it  every  day ;  and  after  each 
pgi  fprinklc  the  pulv.  fern,  ftaph.  agr.  or 
.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every  night,  and  con- 
i  it  with  a  tight  cap.  Codrochius,  in  his  trea- 
lOD  lice,  (ays,  that  the  powdered  coc.  Ind.ex- 
m  ill  other  remedies ;  and  that  it  may  be  mix- 
Plbcpulpof  apple,  or  in  lard,  and  applied  cve- 
pght  to  the  hair.  Some  afllrrt,  that  if  the  pulv. 
K  rad.  (afl'afr.  is  fprinkled  on  the  head,  and 
pBucd  with  a  handkerchitf,  it  deftroys  the  lice 
^  night.  The  body-lice  are  dcftroyed  by  any 
F»  ^'^^h  ^It,  or  mercurial  medicine,  if  ap- 
M  to  the  (kin.  The  black  foap,  and  the  flow- 
Nled  cardam'me  or  lad/s-fmock,  are  feid  to  be 
gfics  ia  all  cafes  of  lice  on  the  human  body. 
fUTHIROPHAGES.  See  Pediculus. 
'  PHTHISICAL,  adj,  £^.-ri«»f,  pbtjfique,  Fr. 
^phtbijick,]  Wafting.— Collection  of  purulent 
iter  ia  the  capacity  of  the  breaft,  if  not  fuddenly 
f(i,  doth  undoubtedly  impel!  the  patient  into  a 
hlf^cal  confumption,  Harvfj. 

•  PHTHISICK.  n.  f.  [^S.^.f ;  phtxiit,  Fr.l  A 
«iimption.— His  difcafc  was  ^phthijick  or  aflh- 
j»  Harvey, 

'^]  •  PHTHISIS.  «.  /.  [^.r«.]  A  confump. 
5.— If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they 
H>c  the  firll  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a 
^^orfiftula.  fr,/g,najt. 

i.j  Phthisis  ih  a  fpccies  of  confumption,  oc- 
joikd  by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  Sec  Medicine, 
^jf-  DrBeddoes  has  fuggefted  a  new  theory 
pwihifis,  founded  on  the  orevailiug  pneumatic 
^Innc  in  chemiftry.  He  fixes  on  the  effeft  of 
l?OAUcy  ia  fufpending  the  progrcfs  of  phthifis, 

*  ^<ft  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation,  might 
i^^  a  rn-rthod  of  diminiCiing  the  h^vock  oc- 
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caiioned  by  this  diftempcr.    "  The  fcetaa  (dp 
he,)  has  its  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of 
the  mother  through  the  placenta.    During  preg- 
nancy there  feems  to  be  no  provifion  for  the  re- 
ception of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygen.    On 
the  contrary,  in  confequence  of  the  impeded  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  Icfs  and  lefs  Ihould  be  con- 
tinually taken  in  by  the  lungs.    If,  therefore,  a 
fomewhat  diminilhed  proportion  of  oxygen  be 
the  ef^fcft  of  pregnancy,   may  not  this  be  the 
way  in  which  it  arrtfts  the  progrefs  of  phthifis  ? 
and  if  fo,  is  there  not  an  cxccfs  of  oxygen  in  the 
fyftem  of  confumptive  pcrfon««  ?    and    may  we 
not,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  difcover  a  cure  for 
this  fatal  diforder?"    Dr  Bcddoes  thinks,  that 
this  fuppolition  is  countenanced    by  the  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  wo- 
men, of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe  who 
labour  under  fea-fcurvy  ;  and  by  the  fupcr-abun- 
dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  in- 
dicated by  its  colour,  as  well  as  bj  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breath- 
ing oxygen  air,  and  by  the  relict"  from  infpiring 
atmofpheric  air  mixed  \tith  carbonic  acid  air; 
and,  laftly,  from  the  fmall  proportion  of  deaths 
tniong  fea-faring  people.    Suppoling  acids  to  a^ 
bv  decompofition,  their  alleged  cffe^s  in  produ- 
cuig  confumption  are  confiftent  with  the  author') 
dodtrine,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding  and 
accompanying  phthifis.     From  thefe  fa^s,  Dr 
Bcddoes  concludts,  that  "  i.  The  phthifical  in- 
flammation may  fo  alter  the  ftru<ftu:-e  of  the  lungs, 
as  to  caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordinary 
portion  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  ;  or,  2.  Some  un- 
known caufe  having  enabied  them  to  tranfmit,  or 
the  blood  itfelf  to  attract,  more  oxygen,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  might  enfue.       Our  au- 
thor in  a  letter  to  Dr  Erafmus  Darwin,  gives  an 
account  of  his  treating  with  fucccfs  ftvenil  cafes 
of  phthifis  according  to  the  principles  of  this 
theory.    After  diftinguifhing  confumptions  into 
two  kinds,  the  Jiorld  and  ihc  pUuitotu  or  catarrhal, 
he  obferves,  *•  that  the  fyftem  may  be  as  varioufly 
affiled  by  means  of  the  lungs  as  of  the  ftomach ; 
that  it  ifi  impollible  to  doubt,  that  we  are  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  lungs  as  truly  as  by  the*  ftomach : 
and  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  former  entrance, 
becomes,  like  our  food  a  part  of  the  fubftance  of 
our  folids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By  the  lungs  we 
can  alfo  introduce  eft*edlual  alteratives  of  the 
bloody  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  parts  nou« 
rifhed   by  the  blood."     He  then  acquaints  us 
more  particularly  With  the  apparatus  rrquifite  for 
the  practice  propofed.    ift.  It  fhould  be  able  to 
fumifh  azotic,  hydrogen,  carbonic,  and  oxygen 
airs:  our  author  having,  as  he  fays,  "  no  inten- 
tion to  confine  hinifelf  to  one  incurable  diforder. 
adiy.  The  refervoirs  ihould  be  larj^e,  that  the 
patients  oaay  be  fupplied  witli  any  quantity  that 
their  fymptoms  may  require:  and,  jdly,  It  isnc- 
cefTary  to  be  able  to  mix  thefe  airs  with  one  ano- 
ther, as  well  as  with  atmofpberic  air,  in  any  pro- 
portion."   Thefe  ohjedta,  we  are  told,  have  been 
completely  attained  by  a  conftru^ion  not  very 
unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gazomcters  of  M. 
Lavoifier,  and  Dr  Van  Marum. 
PHUL,  or  PuL,  king  of  Aflyria,  is  by  fomc 
P  o  o  2  hiftonan^ 
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JMoriMft  faid  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name 
and  the  firft  founder  of  that  nr.onarchy:  A  re- 
pownecj  warrior.  He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign 
pf  Menabem,  who  became  tributary  to  him,  and 
paid  him  ^woo  talents  of  iilvcr  for  a  peace :  A,  A. 
p.  771.     -  • 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  the  3d  fon  of  Ham.  (Gen. 
;t.  60*  Calmet  Is  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled 
either  the. canjton  of  fH TEMP HU,  Phte/nphuth  or 
*Phtfmli4h  ftt  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,' whofe 
capital  Was  Tharia  in  Lower  Sgypt,  inciining  to- 
•wards  Lybia  1  or  the  Canton  called  pHjENpTEs, 
of  which  Buthus  Was  the  capital.  The  prophets 
often  fpeaik  of  Phut.  In  tjic  time  of  Jeremiah, 
Phut  was  under  the  obedience  of  X^^echo  king  of 
J^gyp^' '  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up  his  people  in 
the  number  of  thofe  Who  ought  to  have  come  to 
^he  affi^ance  of  NQ-ammqo  or  Diofpolis.  Sec  Nu- 

MIDIA,  f  3.  '■ 

PHYA.    See  Attica.  J  9. 

PHVCUS,  funthj  a  promontory  near  Gyrene, 
jnow  called  Ras  el  Sem.    Luc(in,  9. 

(i.)  PpyLACE,  an  ancipnt  town  of  Theffaly, 
built  by  Phylacus.  Pjotefilaus  reigned  in  it; 
hence  called -P^y*jr/V//j.'   Lu^an.  vi.  j^j. 

(a,  3.)  Phylace,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia :  Pauf, 
viii.  54.     2.  A  town  of  Epirus,  L$v.  4^,  c.  a6. 

(l.>*  PHYtACT£RY.  h. /.    [pvkaic%^,..  ;   y^y. 

iaSertt  Fr.]     ^  t)andage  on  wh  ph  was  infcnbcd 
ifomc  memorable  fentcnce. — The  phylaQer'^s  on 
their  wrifts  and  forcl^eads  were  looked  on  as 
Ipelh.  Hammond, — ' 
*  poldcn  fayings, 

On  \^T%t  pbyladerieitx^rtfyit  wrip, 

Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  ^boins  ty'd. 

■  '      •    ■        •     -^     *  •         '  '     Prhr, 

(a.)  Phylactery,  in  general,  was  a  name  giVcn 
by  the  ancjcnts  to  All  Rind's  of  charm«,  fptlls,  or 
chara(5lers,  which  they  wore  about  theih,'as  a- 
jnulef?«,  \o  preferve  them  from  dangcr^s  or  difeafes. 
'  (3.)  JPh yLact ERY  alfo  denoted  i  flip  of  parch- 
roent,  wherein  was  written  ipme  text  of  Ho'y 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  decaibgyc,  Which 
the  devout  people  among  the  JeWs  wore  on  the 
forehead,  the  bread;  or  the  neck,  as  a  mark  of 
their  religion.  The  primitive  Chriftians  atfogaye 
the  r.irae  phylaScriej  to  the^cafcs  wherein  they  in- 
clofcd  the  relics  of  thejr  dead.  Phyladlei-ies  are 
often  nientioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  ap- 
pi.'ar  to  have  been  very  common  amon^  the  Pha- 
jilceH  in  our  Lord's  ti^nc. 

PHyi^CyS,  the  fon  of  Dcipn,  K.  of  fhocis, 
and  foimder  of  Phylacb  in  Theflaly.  {Ic  mar- 
ried Clymene,'thC  daughter  of  Mynias,  by  whom 
he  had  Iphiclus,  the  father  of  Protesilau^. 

PIIYLARCHUS,  an  ancient  Greciah  biogra- 
pher, who  fiouriihcd  A.  A.  C.  aao. 
.   PHYLE,  a  well  foiti^cd  village  of  Attica^  near 
Athens.  Qpr,  Ntp» 

PHYLEUS.    ScePiTiLvtuP. 

PHYLlCA'f  bastard  alaterxus;  a  genus 
of  the*  moil agyrii a  order,  belonging  to  the  pert- 
tan^ria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  llie  natur.d  nr^efhod 
ranking  under  the  43d  order  Dumoff,  Xhere  are 
6  fpccies,  of  which  three  are  kept  :n  the  gardens 
^f  this  country ;  "but,  by  reafon  of  their  being  na- 
tives of  Warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kt  pt 
Ju  potto,  and  houfcd  in  winter.   '  They  ar^  ^11 
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flirubby  plants,  rlGng  from  three  to  five  fc^  hi^, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  cluftcrs  of  while  Ifo*. 
crs.  Thev  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
f  PII YLLACHNE,  in  botany,  a gcnuiof the reo. 
nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncccia  cUis  of 
plants. 

PHYLLALIA;  i.a  diftrid  of ; Arcadia;  2,4 
town  of  Theilaly. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  in  botany,  sea-side  lic^ 
REL  ;  a  genus  of  the  trianiUia  order,  bclonpiii^ti 
the  moncecia  clafi^  of  plaiits ;  apd  in  the  nattfii 
mtthod  ranking  in  the  38th  order,  Tnramft 
f  here  are  fix  fpecie?,  all  natives  of  warmaicDHq 
and  rife  from  la  to  14  fret  to  the  height  of  bs( 
dling  trees.  They  are.  tender  and  cannot  bcpi| 
pagated  in  this  country  without  artificial  kt 

PHYLLEIUS,  a  mountain,  and  couuti^ 
Macedonia,     jipol.  Ar^. 

(i.)  PHYLLIS,  in  f^ulous  hiftory,  a  danfl 
of  Sithoh,  or,  according  to  other:»,  of  Lyiiq 
king  of  Thrace,  who  received  Dcroophaofi' 
fon  of  Thefus;  who,  at  his  return  from  tbeT^ 
jan  war,  had  ftoppcd  on  her  coaftf:.  She  bcci 
enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  fiod  hitn  iriri 
bie  to  her  paflfion.  After  fomc  montlis  of  rHC 
tendernefs  and  affliftion,  Demophoon  frt  fai 
Athens,  where  his  domeftic  affairs  recallrt  I 
He  promifed  faithfully  to  return  within  a  ma 
but  either  his  diflike  for  Phyllis,  or  the  imcj 
ble  fituation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  tofii 
his  engagement :  and  the  queen,  grown  defpe 
on  account  of  his  abfence,  hanged  hcrfclf,  oft 
cording  to  others,  threw  hcrfelf  down  apred 
into  the  fea  arfd  periflied.  Her  friend*  rait 
tomb  over  her  body,  where  there  grew  up  ca 
trees,  whofe  icavef,  at  a  particular  fcafofl  A 
year,  fuddenly  became  wet,  as  if  (htddins  i 
tor  the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  il 
tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  VirgiI*?o 
tator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods 
ilmond  tree,  which  is  called  pbjlla  by  the 
§ome  days  aft^r  this  met:^moi phofis,  Dci 
revilited  Thrace  \  and  when  be  heaid  of  ikj 
of  Phyllis,  he  rail  and  clafped  the  tree, 
fhougn  at  that  lime  /Irrpped  of  its  leaves,  fw 
ly  ftiot  forth,  and  blolTomed,  as  if  ftill  firpi" 
tendernefs  and  love.  The  abfence  of  Dciri 
from  the  houfe'of  i^hyllis  has  given  rife  to  i 
tiful  epiftle  6f  Ovid,  fuppofcd  to  have  bwo 
teiH  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the  4th  ~ 
after  her  lover's  departure. 

(1.)  Phyllis,  jn  botany,  bastard  haH 
EAR,  a  gcnuf»  of  the  digynia  order,  beloogii* 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  thcnaW 
method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Sii\lsik 

(3.)  Phyllis,    in   geography,   a  counUT 
Thrace,  near  mount  Pangseui. 
'  PHVLLOS;    I.  a  country  of  Arcadia;  1 
town  of  Tfieflaliy,  where  Apollo  had  a  tempi 
-  PHYMOSIS.    See  Medicine,  htdtx, 

PHYSALIS,  the  winter  cherry;  agm* 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  p«i* 
dria  ciafs  of  phntn;  and  in  the  natural  nn-tl 
ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridx,  Tb< 
are  i6  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkahkl 
the 

Physalis  alkfkengi,  or  common  wini^ 
chei-r/.   This  grows  uaturaliy  in  Spam  ^^  ^^ 
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lie  roots  are  pcrcDnial,  and  creep  in  the  ground 
?  f  great  diitaDce  if  they  arc  not  confined, 
'hcie,  ifi  the  fpriog,  (boot  up  many  flalks,  which 
it  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more*  garnilhed 
ith  leave*  of  various  forts ;  fome  of  which  are 
)f uUr  aod  obtufe,  fome  oblong  and  (harp  point- 
!,  with  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
iced  from  the  wings,  ftanding  upon  Gender 
otftalki;  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  have 
a  one  petal.  They  jire  fucceeded  by  round 
Krita  about  the  fize  of  foull  cherries*  inclofed 
»  ioflatcd  bladder^  which  turns  red  in  au- 

whcn  the  top  opens  and  difclofes  the  red 
r,  which  is  fofty  pulpy,  and  filled  with  flat 

fhaped  feeds.    Soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
^ftilks  decay  to  the  root.    The  plant  is  eafily 
biaptrd,  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots. 
nVSALUS.    See  Scolopenpra. 
FHYSCELLA,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Mela, 
fHYSCION,  a  cape  or  rock  of  Bceotia,  fa. 
pforbriDg  the  rcfidence  of  the  SphVnx. 
WYSCON,  [cw**»,  i.  e.  Big-beUUdy]  a  nick- 
ieofatyrantof  Egyot.  Sec  Egypt,  J  13, 14, 
^SCOS,  a  towu  of  Cana,  oppofite  Rhodes. 

YSCUS,  a  river  of  Afia,  running  into  the 
{pi.  Xeoophon  crofTed  it  with  his  10,000 
tiu,  in  their  famous  retreat  from  Cunaxa. 
lYSETER,  the  Spermaceti  fish,  in  zoo- 
I  genus  of  mammalia,  belonging  to  the  or- 
fcete.  There  arc  four  fpccics,  according 
Kerr: 

fHTSETER  CATODOK,  the  round  headed  ca- 
\  with  a  fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no 
in.  Of  this  fpecies,  10%  of  different  (izes 
taft  ifliore  at  one  time  on  one  of  the  Ork- 
le«,  the  largeft  24  feet  in  length.  The  bead 
Bd,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  fmall.  Sib- 
hys  it  has  no  fpout-hole,  but  only  noflrils : 
ir  Pennant  it  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
^ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  has 
iifttken  by  him  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth 
I  fpecies  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
Wgcft  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  thumb. 
Vp  ift  quite  flat*  and  marked  with  concentric 
the  bottom  is  more  flender  than  the  top, 
ierced  with  a  fmall  orifice :  inftead  of  a 
•0.  there  was  a  rough  fpace.    For  the  me- 

Kettrading  the  fpermaceti  from  the  brain 
creatures,  fee  S?ermaceti. 
pPwrsETER  Macrocephalus,   the  blunt- 
%mbaht^  the  klunt-beaded  fofifftlot  of  Pennant, 
^cfti  ^bale  of  Dud  ley  t  has  no  fin  on  the 
and  the  blowing  pipe  is  fituated  on  the 
*thc  neck.     Of  this  fpecie>  Mr  Kerr  enur 
s  tariefies:  viz. 

YiETER   Macr.  albicans,   thc  m/bitt 
eacbalotf   of  a  yrhite  colour  with  a 
back.    This  is  about  15  or  16  feet  long  5 
ibles  the  common  whale. 

YtETERMACR.  CINKREUS,the^rO'^/linf<f 

cbaUt;  of  a  blackiih  afh  colour,  with  a 

00  the  back.    This  variety  grows  to  60 

70  feet  long,  by  30  or  40  in  circumfe- 

'( has  a  very  Urge  head,  with  very  fmall 

1  the  lower  jaw  is  much  narrower  than  thc 

•nd  is  fumilhtd  with  a  confiderable  num- 

tcrth,  which  are  received  iuto  focketi  of 
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the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  fhut.  It  has  a 
hump  on  the  back,  about  a  foot  above  the  gcnv^ 
rai  furface.    It  i.s  found  in  Davis's  Straits. 

iii.  Physetkr  Macr.  nicer,  is  black  colour- 
ed)  and  has  a  hump  on  the  back  la  inches  high. 
This  variety  is  found  in  the  European  feas ;  it 
grows  to  about  60  feet  long  and  36  in  circumfe- 
rence: the  head  is  exceedingly  thick,  and  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  fmailer  than  the  upper,  haa 
46  teeth  in  i  rows,  which  rife  li  inches  above  the 
gums,  and  are  received  into  fockets  in  thc  upper 
jaw.  The  female  teats  are  rctradlile.  The  fub- 
ftance  improperly  named  Spermaceti  is  procu- 
red from  this  fpecies;  and the^rrwwr^fi,  or <wbite 
oil  is  extraded  from  it.  It  is  found  in  the  S. 
coafts  of  Bralil,  Patagonia  and  the  Pac;ific  Ocean. 
Dr  Schwediaur  fays  that  ambergrease  is  ejec-^' 
ted  from  this  animal.  It  feeds  on  the  Srpia  OSa^ 
podia, 

3.  Physeter  microps,  thc  black-headed  ca- 
chalot^ with  a  long  (in  on  the  back,  and  the  up- 
per jaw  con  (iderably  longer  than  the  under  one.. 
A  fiih  of  this  kind  was  caft  aftiore  on  Cramond  ifle, 
near  Edinburgh,  December  a  1,  1769;  its  length 
was  *54  feet ;  the  "grcateft  circumference,  which 
was  juft  beyond  the  eyes,  30:  the  upper  jaw  wa» 
15  feet ;  the  lower  10.  Thc  head  was  of  a  mofc 
enormous  flze,  very  thick,  and  above  one  3d  the 
fize  of  the  fiih :  the  end  of  thc  upper  jaw  waa 
quite  blunt,  and  near  9  feet  high ;  the  fpout-hole 
was  placed  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were 
placed  in  the  lower  jaw,  %%  on  each  fide,  all 
pointing  outwards;  in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to 
them,  were  an  equal  number  of  cavities,  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  teeth  lodged  when  the  mouth  waft 
clofed.  One  of  the  teeth  meafured  8  inches  long, 
the  greateft  circumference  the  lame.  It  was  hollow 
within-fide  for  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the^ 
mouth  of  the  cavity  very  wide :  it  was  thickeft  at 
the  bottom,  and  very  fmall  at  the  point,  bending 
very  much ;  but  in  fome  the  flexure  is  more  than 
in  others.  Thefe,  as  well  as  thc  teeth  of  all  other 
whales  are  very  hard,  and  cut  like  ivory.  Thc 
eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  remote  from  the  nofe. 
The  pedorai  fins  were  placed  near  thc  comers  of 
the  mouth,  and  were  only  3  feet  long ;  it  had  no 
other  fin,  only  a  large  protuberance  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  The  tail  was  a  little  forked,  and 
14  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  penis  f\  feet  long. 
Lmnarus  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  purfues  auci 
terrifies  the  porpoifes  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to 
drive  them  on  more. 

4.  Physeter  Tursio,  the  btgb-Jinfud cachalots 
ha^  a  very  long  fin  on  the  back  and  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  are  flat.  It  inhabits.the  Northern  oceao, 
and  grows  fometimc^  to  loo  feet  long;  the  back 
fin  is  very  long,  iharp-pointed  and  cred,  like  a 
fliip's  maft,  and  the  blowing  pipe  is  placed  flat 
on  the  forehead :  thc  teeth  arc  flightly  bent  and 
have  their  ends  flattened. 

PHYSIC,  or  Phvsick,  «./.  the  art  of  healing ; 
properly  called  Medicine.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek  ^«/r<f,  nature  \  in  regard  medicine 
confifts  priucipaiiy  in  the  obfcrvation  of  nature. 
See  Mepicine,  Piiysick,  and  Physics. 

(I.)*PHYSIC.VL.  adj.  iphjfiquey  Fr.  Uomphy 
Jick\  I.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philofophy ; 
not  moral.— The//^/rtf/ notion  of  ncceflity,  that 

without 
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yithout  wMch  the  work  cannot  pofTibly  ht  done. 
IJaftm. — I  call  that  fhxfical  cfrtainty,  which  doth 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  JfUJkiru. — To 
refled  on  thofe  inumerablc  fecrets  of  nature  and 
fhyjieai  philofophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in  his 
allcporics,  what  a  new  fcene  of  wonder  may  this 
afTord  us !  Pope* — Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  phjlcal 
and  necefTary  confequcnce  of  the  principle  ot  re- 
union. CJbcvne'j  Pbilo/i  Pr'tnc,  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Cicnce  of  healing :  as,  jLphvfical  treatif^,  p^xficat 
herbs.  3.  Medicinal;  helpful  to  health.— 
la  Brutus  Tick?  and  is  it pbyjical 

To  walk  unbraced  ?  Shak.  JhI.  Cx/ar. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  father  phyjtcal 

Than  dangerous  to  ihc.  Shak.  itlorioL 

4.  Rcfembiing  phyfick;  as,  z  pbjfical  tn^c. 

(a.)  Physical,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  re- 
ally exifting  in,  nature.  In  this  fenfc  we  Tiy  a 
phyfical  point,  in  oppoCtion  to  a  mathematical  one,- 
which  only  exifts  in  the  imagination ;  a  phyfical 
fubftance  or  body,  in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  or  mc- 
taphy Ileal  fubftance,  &c. 

*  PHYSICALLY,  adv.  [from  pkxficaL]  i.  Re- 
cording to  nature;  by  natural  .operation ;  in  the 
way  or  fcnfe  of  natural* philofophy ;  not  morafly.— 
Time,  meafuring  out  t,heir  motion,  informs  us  of 
the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather 
than  effcdteth  of  pbyfically  produceth  the  fame. 
Jiro<wn*j  ru/^.  Err.^The  outward  a<5l  of  worlhip 
may  be  confidered  phyficniry  and  abftradly  from 
«ny  law.  StiUhig fleet, —yht  adt  of  the  will  com- 
manding, and  the  a^  6(  any  other  faculty,  exe- 
cuting that  which  is  fo  commanded,  be  pbyJicaHy 
and  in  the  precife  nature  of  things  diftin(5t.  South. 
— r  am  not  now  treating  phyfically  of  hght  or  co- 
I'^nirs.  Locke,  a.  Accoriiing  to  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine ;  accortling  to  the  rules  of  medicine.— He 
that  Wves  pbyfiralhy  muft  live  mifembly.  Cbeyne. 

^PHYSICLYN.  «./.   [phyficte^h  F^.  from  >^y. 
Jick,^    One  who  profefTes  the  art  of  healing. — ' 
Trufl  not  the  pbyfician. 

His  antidotes  are  poifon.  Timon  of  Atbem. 

—  Some  phyficlans  arc  fo  conformable  to  the'  hu^ 


monr  of  the  patient,  as  they  prcfs  net  tbc  tr\i 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  Bacon^—^i  gratuktory  veil 
to  king  Henry  is  not  more  witty  than  the  cpignr 
upon  the  name  of  Nicolas,  an  ignorant  //JlA™" 
who  had  been  the  death  of  thoulands,  Peodim.- 
Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  fege  fk))cm 

Eludes  the  urn ;  and  chainsor  cxikrs  death.  Prht 

(2.)  Physicians,  Colleges  or.    See  Cot 
LEGE,  N**  6  and  7. 

*PHYSICK.  «./.  [Ji^x*,  which,  origkil]y£( 
nifying  natural  phifofopl^y,  has  been  transfendi 
many  modem  languages  to  medicine]  i.lliffc 
ence  of  healing.— Were  it  my  bufincfs  to  \sk 
ftand  pbjfickf  would  not  the  ufef  waj  be  to  ca 
iult  nature  herfclf  in  the  hiftory  of  dikafeslLii 
af.  Medicines;  remedies.— In itfclf we defirc" 
pbifick  only  for  health's  lake.  Hooker.— \]k 
or  ever  thou  be  fick.  Eceiuf.  xviii.  19.—] 
the  bt:itpbyfickfor  many  melancholy  difeafes. 
He  *lcapes  the  beft»  who  nature  to  r^^ 

Draws  pbyfick  from  the  fields. 
—As  all  feafons  arc  not  proper  forpbjfd, 
times  arc  not  fit  for  purging  the  body 
Davenant.  5.  [In  common  phrafc.]  Apui^ 
The  people  ufe  pbyfick  to  purge  themfchcsrf 
mours.  Abbot* s  Dtfiription  of  the  H'orld, 

*  To  Physick.   v.  a.    [trom  the  mm] 
purge  ^  to  treat  with  phyfick  ;  to  cure.— 

*  The  lal)Our  we  delight  in  pbyficJts  pai 
— !t  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that  indeed /i^^ 
liibje(ft.  Sbak.  IVhtt.  Tale. — 

That  will  pbyfick  the  great  myrmidon. 
—We  love  to  be  inftrudted,  as  well  as/i^ 
with  pleafure.  VEftrange. 

PHYSICO-WATKKMATics,  a  fcienccwl« 
cl'ides  thofe  branches  of  phyfic,  whid, « 
obfervation  and  experiment  to  mathcnatici^ 
dilation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phcaaal 
nature. 

*  Physico-Theology.  «./.  [frora/iijl 
theoUgy.]  Divinity  enforced  or  illuftratd 
tural  philofophy. 


PHYSICS. 


Definitions  anJ Objects  op  Physics. 

PHYSICJ?,  [Or.  ^H<»«*,  front  pvtH,  Nature,]  ia 
its  mod  enlarged  (^mfe,  comprehends  the  invef- 
tigation  of  every -objc^  innatUre;  and  Natural 
PkiLOSOfHY  is  a  term  of  the  fame  extent :  but 
ordinary  language,  particularly  among  Britifh  na- 
t^ralifts,  employs  both  thefe  terms  in  a  much  nar- 
rower fenfe,  which  it  ib  proper  here  to  define.  Un- 
der the  article  Phi losop h  y,  we  gave  an  account  of 
that  view  of  nature  in  which  theobjc<^sof  ou^at- 
t>'^tion  arc  coTifldercd  as  connedlcd  by  caufation ; 
and  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
tt»i9  (ludy  m?iy  be  moft^advalitageoufly  cultivated. 
The  objc^^  of  the  (Contemplation  both  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  th^  natv^irdift  (if  theft  ch^ri<5^r^r3c?m 
he  luppofed  diftinvl)  are  the  whole  tJNivfRSB, 
wli»ch  confifts,  not  of  ii  number  of  iridependent' 
exiftchcts  detiiched  frorti  each  oth^r,  but  (A  a 
i)i»mb"r  of  fuSftiinces  connc«f%td  by  various'  re- 
4uoa&  aud  dcptndenci^:,  lb  as  to  forma  '^^'h-^lc, 


which  is  generally  ftyled  th^  Systen  of 

tURE. 

This  confideration  of  the  individual 
which  compofc  tKe  univerfc  in  tmejyfid^  "^l 
fult  of  fober  contemplation.  The  naiural 
an  attempts  in  vain  to  defcribc  objcfls,  bf 
informing  ui  of  tiicir  fiiape,  colour,  and  otktt 
fible  Qualities,  jn  defcnbing  a  piece  ofiw 
for  inftdnce,  he  tells  us,  th^t  it  takes  aBocjK 
that  it  fliikcs  fire  witlj  fteel ;  that  it  bon 
quicklime;  fhat  it  diflTolves  in  aquafortis,  a 
precipitated  by  aikalis ;  &c.  and  thui  it  «p 
that  even  the  dejcnptto^  ot*  any  thing,  witA 
view  of  afrertaining  its Tpecific  nature,  ai»<l' 
tlie  fole  piirpv>fe  of  dlfcriroination,  '-'^"."^Jl 
compliihed  without  taking  notice  of  its  «a 
relations  to  oZ-^^T  things.  But  after  all  tbiidrt 
tion  ;ve  nrt  ftill  ?;;nomnt  of  its  naturt\  0' » 
fnce,  or  what  makes  it  that  thing  and  00  ifl 
thiiij-.  Wc  rr.uft  cor.^ent  ourfavcs  wilti  tfrc  a 
cOvfrV  of  it^  qiuiTiViei  ht  prefer  tics }  ardjt  :^ 
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iflemblagc  of  tfacfe  which,  we  call  its  natun, 
his  is  inaccurate.  Tbefc  do  not  conllitute  its 
nincc,  but  arc  the  conlcqucnccs  of  it.  Yet  this 
s  all  we  can  know  of  its  nature.  The  term  pro* 
rij  iii  nothing  but  a  name  cxprelling  fome  rela- 
ion  which  tlic  fu^dance  under  coufideration  has 
Mhcr  things.  This  is.  true  of  all  fuch  tcrm&. 
ifovitjt  elajlmtyt /eufilHlityi  j^ratitude^  and  the 
Ic,  cxprefs  nothing  but  certain  matters  of  fu^t 
rhich  may  be  obfcj  vcd  rtfpe^ing  the  objc^  of 
nr  contemplation  in  different  circumftanpes  of  H-  . 
lahon  with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  notioos 
isklividuals,  therefore,  as  diflin^  from  each  o- 
Rrtmpljr  thdr  relations  to  other  things. 

ICT.I.   (y^^v  GSNERAL  Connection  o/*  ALL 
!•  PAtTS  q/*/i^  Universe. 

^tsE  nu)ft  fupcrficial  view  of  the  univcrfe  fhows 
frriiieQt  conocAion  between  all  its  parts.  All 
p)^i  00  this  globe  are  conne^ed  with  each  o- 
Iff  by  the  laws  of  amotion  and  of  mind.  Our 
^  i«  connedcd  with  the  whole  of  the  folar 
tem  by  gravitation.  If  we  extend  our  obferva- 
|si  to  the  tixed  ilars,  the  connedtion  by  no 
ctfli  fnils.  Their  inconceivable  diftauce,  in- 
^)  renders  it  impolTible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
t(|^  knowledge  of  their  nature,  fiut  they  are 
jdcGtly  coDQe*^ed  with  the  foUr  fyftein  by  the 
ttliiy  of  the  light  which  they  emit  with  that  e- 
'  by  onr  fun  or  any  ihining  body.  It  motes 
the  Came  velocity,  it  confifts  (in  moft  of  them) 
fame  colours,  and  it  is  rtflefted,  rtfradted, 
jnfledr  i,  according  to  the  fame  optical  laws, 
this  great  and  unbounded  fcene  of  contera- 
,  our  attention  is  naturally  dired^d  to  the 
:i«t  ciufits  of  objcfts  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
we  t-ikc  ill  them.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
lb  much  intcrcftcd  as  oyr  fellow  men  ;  and 
re  wc  ftudy  their  diftinSrve  nature  by  at- 
iog  to  their  charaSeriJlk  appearances.  We 
brc  Ihcm  continuiily  producinir*   like  our- 

r\  ctrtam  changes  in  the  fituatio'i  or  coiidi- 
f'f  furrounding  ohjc(ft'<;  and  thefe  changes 
r<r  Jcntly  directed  to  certain  ends  which  re» 
(  th:rnjfix'ei,  Obfcrving.  this  fublVrvicncy  of 
ItfwCti  which  tliey  produce  to  their  own  ac- 
pi'dilion,  we  confider  this  adjuflment  of 
^Bi  lo  cuds  as  the  efre<5l  of  an  iNTt^TiON,  as 
ttxpt-iience  it  to  be  iu  our  own  caf*,  where  we 
C  fotu'ciruia  of  thin  intention,  and  of  thefe  its 

es.    Wc  therefore  interpret  thofe  actions  of 
mrn,   wljcrc    we   obferve  this  adjuU|ncnt 
bttfsns  to  ends,  as  marks  or  figns  of  mten- 
finthcm  limihir  to  our  own.    And  thus  ^ 
pty.  power,  or  faculty,  ia /w/>/>o/^i  to  exiil  iti 
}tro.Ti//j^-v,  aitlu>ugh  the  qinlity  itfelf  is 
^mdiateJy  eoj:iiif-ible  by  our  f.  nfeti. 

•  tbis  intention  in  ourfelves  is  accompanied  by 
option  of  external  objcds,  knowlcdjje  of  their 
ftrtic^  delire  of  good,  avrrfion  from  evil,  voli- 
^  »Jd  exertion,  without  all  which  we  neither 
lienor  would  perform  the  anions  which  we  dai- 
frform,  VIC  fitp*>ofe  X.\it  fame  perception,  know- 
^»'lcfirc,4verlion, volition  ,and  exert  ion  in  them, 
■•thy  ihe  conftitution,  of  our  minds,  we  con- 

*  l^e  employment  of  meanst  by  which  ends 
J®>'*aticg  \u  the  agent  are  gained,  as  the  natu- 
Icpsofdcfiga  or  intention.    Art,  therefore. 
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But  or  the  employment  of  means,  is  the  nalural  flgn 
of  intention  ;  and  wherever  we  obferve  this  ^-' 
judment  of  means  to  ends,  we  infer  the  agencjr 
of  deiign. 

A  very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ob- 
jcds  around  us,  leads  us  to  extend  this  iiitcrence 
to  a  great  number  of-  beings  betides  our  fellow 
men,  namely,  to  the  whole  animal  creation :  for 
in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  liibfervicncy  to  the  ends 
of  the  agent,  in  the  chai^ges  which  we  find  tbem 
contmually  producing  in  the  objed^t  around  them. 
Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufted  to  their  own  well 
being.  In  all  fuch  caies,  therefore,  we  are  forced* 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  minds,  to  infer  the  ex- 
igence of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  aliii. 
But  in  numberlefs  changes  produced  by  external 
obje<ft»  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fit- 
neis  in  the  cffe^s,  no  fuch  fubferviency  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  agt  nt.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  we 
make  no  fuch  inference  of  thought  or  defign. 

Sect.  II.    ©/"/^General^Division  ^exter- 
nal Objects. 

The  general  view  of  things,  above  taken  notice 
of,  leads  us  to  make  an  important  diftindion,  by 
u^hich  we  arrange  all  external  objcds  into  twa 
clalTcs.  The  firft  refembles  ourfcives,  in  giving 
external  marks  of  that  thought  or  intention  of  which 
we  are  confcious;  and  w^/uppoje  in  them  the  o- 
ther  properties  which  we  difcover  in  ourfcltes, 
viz.  thought,  perception,  memory,  forcfight,  and 
all  that  collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in 
ourfelves,  and  which  conftitule  the  animal.  The 
other  clafs  of  objeds  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances, 
and  we  make  no  fuch  inference.  Thuswcdivide 
the  whole  objeds  of  external  nature  into  the  dai- 
fcs  of  thinking  and  unthinking  bcinga. 

Our  firft  jiulgments  about  thefe  ciafles  however 
mult  be  very  maccuratc.  But  uhen  an  animal 
dies  we  obferve  that  it  no  longer  gives  the  former 
marks  of  thought  and  intention,  and  that  it  now 
refembles  the  clafs  of  unthink!<5g  beings,  altfao' 
it  ftUl  retaioii  a\\  that  fitnefs  of  orgniucal  ^x%c- 
ture  which  it  had  before.  This  leads  ns  to  con- 
clude, th^t  the  diftin(5t!on  does  not  Anfe  from  a 
ditferencc  in  organical  fu uauie,  but  from  adiftinift 
fubftance  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  fc- 
parable  from  their  otganicnl  framr.  To  this  fub- 
Itance  we  afcrihc  thought,  intention,  contrivance, 
and  all  th.it  coHedtion  of  facultits  which  we  fe»  i 
in  ou:  fives.  To  this  fubftance  in  ourfelves  we  - 
refer  all  fenfations,  pleafures,  pains,  rcmembran- 
ces,  dcfnes,  purp<»i>3 ;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfectly  underft^vod,  ue  give  the* 
name  of  mind.  Our  organ ical  fivimc,  whicn 
fcvms  to  be  only  the  irsf^rumtnt  of  informatioii 
and  operation  to  the  mind,  we  call  o^r  body. 

But,  ns  the  animating'  pnnciple  is  not,  hkc  cur 
body,  the  iinmedi.^te  ol>jcvit  of  the  fcri.fcs,  wc  i.^- 
ti.rally  conceive  it  to  i:e  a  fubftance  eflentiaily 
di/Terent  from  thofe  which  arc  the  ohje^s  of  oar 
fenfts.  The  moft  favage  nations  have  (hown  a 
difpofUion  to  form  this  conclufion.  Obfervin< 
that  animal  iiic  was  conneded  with  brtathiog,  st 
was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was  Hvmr, 
and  that  breath  wa>  hfe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fa^t, 
that  in  moft  languages  the  term  for  breath  is  one 
of  the  terms  for  the  foul;  np,  '^^^tt^^^  Jiiritusy  in 

the 
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the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  exprefs  both; 
^heift  or ghofty  in  the  Tentonic,  comce  from  Rbeifen^ 
to  breathe  or  figb\  ducba  or  duba^  the  foul,  in 
SciAvonic,  comes  from  dmcbaU  to  breathe  ^  and  fo 
•in  many  other  languages. 

Very  little  refinement,  however,  is  neccffary  to 
convince  us,  that  air  or  breath  cannot  be  the  fub- 
Aance  which  thinkf ,  wifbes  and  deHgns ;  and  that 
the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it  is, 
TOufl  he  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
Tvith,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate 
objeAs  of  our  ienles.  Hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fubdancta  in  na- 
ture: One,  which  is  the  principle  of  fcnfation; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  objcdt  of  our  ft- nfes, 
more  than  light  can  be  the  objedt  of  the  microf- 
copc.  This  fubftance  alone  can  feci,  think,  de- 
fire,  and  propofc,  aiid  is  the  objeA  of  Teftt:Sion  a- 
ione^  The  obje«fts  of  cur  fenfes  compofc  the  other 
clals,  and  therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other 
properties  which  are  not  cognofcible  by  the  fcn- 
Jes.  Thefe  have  all  the  properties  which  our 
fenfes  can  difcover :  and  we  can  have  no  evidence 
of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed  any  con- 
ception of  their  having  them.  This  dafs  is  not 
contined  to  the  unorganized  maffes  of  matter; 
for  we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after 
death  that  organical  form,  and  are  aliimilated  to 
alUftc  reft  of  unthinking  beings. 

From  fuch  views  as  thefe,  while  all  nations  have 
agreed  to  call  this  clafs  of  objt^s  by  the  name 
BODY,  which  originally  exprcflcs  our  organical 
frame,  fomc  nations,  farther  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion or  refinement,  have  contrived  an  abflra^ 
tertn.  to  exprefs  this  general  fubftance  of  which  all 
inanimate  beings  are  compofed.  Such  terms  wc 
tavc  in  the  wbrds  matcritj,  i/Xtj,  matter,  life. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  distinctiow  between  Mate- 
rial tf;2i/ Immaterial  Substances. 

Mattfr  is  that  fubftance  which  is  immediate- 
ly and  obvionfly  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes.  What- 
ever is  not  thus  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes  is  /mw/z- 
terial ;  hence  mind  is  (nid  to  be  immaterial.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  in  mind  this  diftin<5tion,  which 
IS  more  than  merely  grammatitaL  Little  more  is 
recellary  for  detedlng  the  fophifm  of  Hclvctiits, 
Mirabeau,  and  other  fageS  of  the  G;iUic  fchool, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  tie<?  of  mo- 
ral and  rtligions  obligation,  by  lowering  our  con- 
ception* of  our  intelle^ual  nature.  It  alfo  fhows 
how  haftiiy  they  have  formed  their  Opinions,  who 
have  afcribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  miiid, 
ail  th<  fe  relations  whicb  are  obferVed  in  the  a<5tions 
r.f  botlies  on  each  other  at  a  diftancc.  The  cha- 
rafteriftic  phenomenort,  or  dlflinguijhinf^  C\U7{\\Xy  of 
mhfdh  iNTENTiOTf.  The  f'bejiomerfon  by  which 
tnjs  quality  is  fuggefted  to  us  is  art,  of  the  em- 
ployment of  meanj  to  gain  ends;  and  the  mark  of 
art  is  the  fuppofed  cotiducivcneft  of  thefe  ends 
to  the  well-being  of  the  agent.  Where  this  train 
13  not  evident,  defign  or  intentiort  is  never  thought 
nt.  We  have,  and  can  have,-  no  notion  of  mind 
difFetcnt  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds ;  and  wc 
dilcf^er  the  exiftcnce  of  other  mittds  as  wc  diffco- 
ver  tlie  exiftcnce  of  bodies,  by  means  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  charaderiftics  of  minds,  and 
which  rel'cmble  thofc  phenomena  that  fulfow  the 
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cxerti:  n  of  our  own  mental  fec6Iti«,  by  them' 
ployment  of  m^an<i  to  attain  fclfilh  endr,  awl 
where  fuch  appearances  are  not  obfi:ftcd,norpfr* 
cnce  of  a  mind  is  inferred.  When  wc  fee  a  ma 
fell  from  the  top  of  a  houfc,  and  dalh  out  hil 
brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  afcribetbismo* 
tion  to  his  mind.  Although  the  fitoefi  (^  maff 
of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moft  important  purpo 
fes  makes  os  fuppofe  defif  n  and  contm; 
fomewherc,  and  therefore  a  Suprims  Miho, 
no  more  think  of  inferring  a  mind  in  the  cai 
from  the  fitneft  of  its  motions  for  paipciri  a 
beneficial  to  its  inhabitants,  than  of  infeniii 
mind  m  a  bit  of  bread  from  its  fitnefs  for  wm 
ing  our  bodies. 

The  term  mind  therefore,  intheorim^ 
guage  of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  lUfnA 
*wUli%  at  the  fame  time  that  it  per fehej  andi 
ftands.  If  we  call  that  mind  which  pwiwJ 
tion,  wc  muft  derive  oar  notions  of  its  qiia]idi| 
attributes  from  obferving  their  effeds.  Wei 
therefore  difcottr  the  general  laws  bywbici 
aA,  that  is,  the  general  laws  obiirrred  lo  I 
motions  which  we  contider  as  their  effcds.  K 
thcie  are  the  general  laws  of  motion ;  and  to 
of  thefe  can  we  find  the  kraft  coincidence 
what  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  the  lawttf 
Nay,  it  has  been  the  total  want  of  M 
which  has  given'  rife  to  the  diftinAion 
men,  in  all  ages  and  cotmtries,  have  tnadebrt 
mind  and  niatter.  This  diftindion  is  foosdl 
languages ;  and  it  is  an  unpardonable  8 
which  men  take  with  languages  when  they  i 
term  of  diJiinSion,  ^fpeeific  terntf  to  cxpnrft^ 
of  a  different  fpecies.  What  fomc  modem 
thors  have  been  pleafed  to  call  mind,  the 
world  befidcs  have  called  by  another  oamf,FO< 
which  though  borrowed  fronvour  own  tirti 
is  yet  lufiitiently  diftindtivc,  and  never  le»d«i 
confound  things  that  arc  diflTerent,  except  j 
language  of  fome  modem  philofophers,' 
ply  it  to  the  laws  of  agency  of  mind ;'  and; 
fpeaking  of  the  force  of  motives,  dec.  coi 
fame  mtftakes  which  the  followers  of/ 
commit  in  the  ufe  of  the  term  mind.  iV«t 
language  of  thefe  philofophers,  means  wh^ 
nc(5ts  the  operations  of  mind ;  as  mind,  in" 
^uage  of  Lord  Monl>oddo,  is  that  which  coo 
the  operations  of  body. " 

The  do^rinc  of  elemental  minds,  therdcrti 
the  fmmediate  catifcs  of  the  phcuomttia  of  1 
material  world  is  an  abufe  of  language.  It  i 
jargon  and  a  frivoloOs  abuie,  for  it  oflcrs  no  j 
planation  whatever.  ^ 

"  Of  all  miftakes  thai!  the  haturalift  can  6i 
to,  there  h  none  more  fatal  to  his  profrel 
knowledge  than  the  confounding  things  vhid 
eircntially  different  5  and  of  all  the  dtftird 
which  can  be  made  artiong  the  ohjcdsof  cwrj 
temptation,  there  is  none  of  eqaal.philofopbical 
portance  *7ith  this  between  mind^nA  matter:  > 
when  wc  conftdcr  the  confequences  which  • 
rally  follow  from  this  confufion  of  ideas,  and| 
ticalarly  thofc  which  follow  from  finking  tbejj 
tal  faculties  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  opcn^ 
of  mechanics  or  Chemifti^,  confcdncnces  ^ 
the  experience  of  the  prefent  cventral  day  v^ 
to  be  dcftruaivc  of  ^dl  that  i*  nobte  ordtfiribi^ 
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laUn  luture,  and  of  ill  that  is  comtortable  in 
i4  li^,  and  which  b).iltg  tvery  hope  of  future 
ftdciHrc — we  cannot  be  too  anxious  to  have 
A  capital  diftiudion  put  in  the  plaineft  point  of 
%,  When  we  fee  the  frenxyr  which  the  rea- 
DRfT  pnde  of  in4n  has  raifed  in  our  neighbour- 
»i, and  bear  the  dict.ites  of  phiiofophy  inccf- 
ilijT  appealed  to  in  defence  of  whatever  our 
irti  fhudder  at  as  fliocking  and  ahominahl  ^ ; 
ivbrn  we  iee  a  man  (M.  Ds  La  METHfiRiE, 
ra.  i-Pkjf,  1791-3O  of  great  reputation  as  a 
Unbft,  and  of  profelFed  humanity  and  political 
idttttiofijconp-atulating  his  countrymen  on  the 

6improt:ment  and  almoft  perfc^ion  of  phi- 
)v;  and  after  giving  a  Hiort  iketch  of  the 
llitution  of  the  vifible  untverfe,  fumming  up 
vitb  a  tahie  of  eledive  attradions,  and  that 
iMr  tffmhimUion  and  mode  of  crjftaU'natlon 
fch  conftilutes  God  (borrefco  rtferens  I) — is  it 
M\  time  for  u  3  to  ft  op  ihott,  and  to  aflc  our 
I  hearts  •*  whither  arc  you  wandering  ?" — But 
Id  phiiofopby,  reafoning  from  cffed'i  to  thdr 
bt  will  here  hften  to  the  words  of  our  (acred 
fa:  **  By  their  fruits  ye  (hall  know  them." 
tibfard  confcquences  of  the  fceptical  philofo- 
aof  Berkley  and  Hume  have  been  thought,  by 
tif«uiidoubted  difcernuiciit,  fufficient  reafons 
l^eding  it  without  examination.  The  no 
iftml  and  the  (hocking  confequences  of  the 
ivical  philofophy  now  in  vogue  fhould  give 
Mme  abhorrmce ;  and  (hould  make  us  a- 
■I  itf  blood*ftained  road,  and  return  to  the 
pi  paths  of  nature,  to  furvey  the  works  of 
■kI  feaft  our  eyes  with  the  difplayii  of  mind, 
plfo  tbemfeives  on  every  hand  in  defigns 
noft  cxtenfive  influence  and  the  moft  beau- 
Swtnvance."     Enc.  Brit. 

tfr.lV.  Of  the  Extent  o/Philosophical 
I  Study. 

^  are  the  objc^*  of  ^  his  Science,  the  fuhjeAs 

phlcal  ftudy.    The  extent  of  the  fcience 

unbounded,  reaching  from  an  atom  to 

nlelf.    It  18  neccflary  for  the  fuccefsfMl 

Rioo  of  thi«  immenfe  6eld  of  knowledge, 

^Recommitted  to  ditferent  cultivators,  and 

various  ptirtions  be  treated  in  diiTer^t 

Accordingly,  the  variinis  taftes  of  men 

pven  this  curiofity  different  diredions ;  and 

ludy,  like  all  other  U(k8»  has  been  promoted 

bi  divifion  of  labour. 

Ac  ingenious  naturalills  have  attended  only 
tt  kppearances  of  htiitfs,  which  are  exhibited 
fc^y  quarter  of  ttic  univcrfe  ;  and  by  arnuYg* 
into  dtflFcrcnt  claifes,  and  interpreting 
indications  of  thought  and  intention, 
uired  the  knowledge  of  many  claflcs  of 
t  and  intelligent  beings,  aduated  by  pro- 
aod  dire^ed  by  degrees  of  reafon. 
f  tbe  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  in- 
,  "^  thought  and  detign  in  any  individual  of 
|f thefe  dalles,  and  bnngs  its  propenlitics  ?nd 
^ttt  of  idtioD,  and  the  ends  gained  bf  thefe 
N.  into  view,  the  contemplation  of  thefe 
^iMic«,  purpofes,  and  ends,  occalions  an  in- 
•ct  of  a  much  more  general  kipd. 
^  thefe  (cntient  beings  give  io(liGatii>uft  of 
^»t.  XV4L  Fajit  U. 
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knowledge  and  of  power  ;'bilt  their  knowledge 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  powers  of  adtion, 
and  of  attaining  important  ends  \  and  their  power 
is  neither  always,  nor  often  the  confcqoence  6i 
their  knowledge.  Where  the  clfeds  of  their  ac- 
tions are  moft  eminently  conducive  to  thei^  io* 
tcrefts,  the  power  of  attaining  thefe  ends  is  gcne^^ 
rally  independent  on  any  attention  to  the  Snei^' 
of  the  means  and  the  exertion  is  oflen  mad« 
without  tbeir  even  knowing  of  the  end.  The 
well-being  of  the  individual  is  fecured  againft  danr 
ger  by  an  extindtive  propenfity,  which  leads  it  to 
the  performance  of  the  neceflary  a^ion,  which  if 
thus  mndc  immediately  and  ultimately  deGrable, 
without  regard  to  its  ultiiftate  and  important  end. 
Thus,  in  our  own  nature*  the  fupport  Qf  animai 
life,  and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  fublilU 
ence  by  a  knowledge  of  the  objc^s  which  fur- 
round  ui,  are  not  intruded  to  our  apprebenOon^ 
of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  arc  commit*- 
ted  to  the  furer  guides  of  htwger  and  curioGty. 

There  is  alfo  a  connection  between  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  clnfs,  different  frort)  thnt  which  ariics 
from  the  mere  rtfcmblancc  of  their  external  ap- 
pearance, or  even  of  their  propeufities  and  pur- 
fuits.  '^hefe  propenfitiea  are  fuch*  that  while 
each  individual  fecks  only  its  Qwn  enjoyment^ 
thefe  enjoyments  are  in^  general  fuch  as  contribute 
to  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies  and  the  enjoyment 
of  othtr  individuals.  Thus,  in  the  claffes  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of 
the  race,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are 
not  intrufted  to  the  apprchenfion  we  entertain  qf 
the  importance  oftheie  ends,  but  are  produced  by 
the  operation  of  fexual  love  and  the  love  of  fociety. 

Even  the  different  clafics  of  fentient  beings  are 
conneAed  together  ;  and  while  the  whole  of  each 
ciafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoyment,  they  con- 
tribute aifo  to  the  well-being  of  the  other  claifes. 
Even  man,  the  fcllilh  lord  of  this  fublunary  world; 
is  not  the  unconne^ed  inhabitant  of  it.  He  can^ 
not  reap  ail  the  fruits  of  his  fituation,  without 
contributing  to  the  enjoyipent  of  thoufands  of 
the  brute  creation.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  proTed^ 
■"that  while  one  race  of  jiniroals,  in  confe«[uence  ^ 
its  peculiar  propetd^ties,  fubfifts  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  anM 
enjoyment  is  prodigioufly  inerctpd.  Sec  a  very 
judicious  diifertaiion  on  this  cunous  and  puzzling 
fubjeft,  entitled  A  PbUofophicai  Surntey  oftb&  AnU 
maj  Creation ;  where  it  appears  ^hat  the  increafc 
of  anmial  life  and  enjoyment  which  is  produced 
by  thife  means,  beyond  what  could  polftbly  ob- 
taia  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.  See 
likewifc  the  lail  edition  of  KiftjJ  Origin  of  £vUf 
by  Dr  Law,  late  bilhop  of  Carlifle. 

In  ihort  the  who^e  inimal  creation  (eems  con- 
ne^ed,  and  jointly  employed  ill  increafing  the  fum 
total  of  poluble  liappinefs.  This  fitneit  of  the  va>« 
rious  propenfitics  of  fentient  and  intelligent  be* 
ings,  this  fubienriency  to  a  general  purpofe,  ap- 
pear evident  marks  of  intention,  diftind  mnn,  and 
independent  of^  all  the  particular  intentions,  and 
fupcinor  to  them  all ;  ax«i  thus  irre^ibly  lead  to 
infer  thecxiftence  of  a  svpaaMs  mino,  dire^in^ 
the  whole  of  this  intellectual  ststem,  while 
the  tndividoais  of  which  it  couMs  appear  the  lui- 
F  p  p  C0nfciou4 
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confcious  inftruments  in  the  hand  of  a  great  Artift, 
with  which  he  executes  his  grand  and  beneficent 
purpoies. 

But  the  bodies  of  the  inatilmate  creation  are 
not  only  comie<ftt:d  with  each  oth^r  by  a  mutiral 
dependence  of  properties,  and  the  relation  of  cauiu- 
,  tion,  but  they  are  aifo  conntiftcd  with  the  ienri- 
ent  btings  by  a  fiibfer\*!ency  to  their  pui-pofes  of 
enjoy mt;nt.  The  phriofopher  obfervcs  thst  this 
connc  flion  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  conft<incy 
of  natural  ope rati«>ns  and  the  expectations  of  ir»- 
telligent  btrngs.  This  afrjuftnitrr-t,  this  fitneA,  oi 
which  the  etfe<^^  k  the  «fijoyment  of  the  fenticnt 
inhabitants  of  the  univcrfc,  sppcacr  to  be  the  ctTcd 
of  an  intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  h  the  tinal 
caufc.  This  con  ft. in  cy  theretore  in-  the  operatrjos 
of  nature^  bath  in  the  intellectual  and  nr\atcrial 
world,  aiid  the  concomitant  expectation  of  fen  Li- 
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This  view  of  nature  k  extremely  Uj...««^ 
and  has  engaged  the  curiofily  of  ^okivenfl 
relpedting  the  phenomena  of  mind  b  all  a 
Hence  the  general  laws  of  moral  l^ntiimt  aH 
to  be  confidtred  with  attention.  This  gndial 
rJpcHed  inio  a  regwiar  fydem  of  m^jral  duty,accoi 
panied  by  its  congenial  ftuajr*  the  Invfftigitiaoi 
thc/am-Tium  homiTny  or  the  chief  condilum  fijl 
rrjan  felicity  ;  and  theft  two  bnnchcsof  int("" 
af  fcitnce  were  always  kept  in  a  ftatc  of  afifl 
by  the  philofophers  of  ai^tiquity.  But  j 
dence,  the  fcif^jice  of  govern m<;nt»  legi" 
police,  were  certainly  pre viou fly  cultivated! 
m  fubftrviency  to  the  denunds  of  ci  " 
ety ;  and  all  thefc  fo  nearly  related  paiU 
dy  of  human  natur.?  had  made  a  tery 
progrefs,  rn  tlK  form  of  precepts,  ior  i'rt 
conduct,  before  fpcculative  men  trt.2ki 


cnt  beings,  appear  the  effects  of  h^s  impofcd  on     j^ibjcdis  of  philolbphical  ftwdy.    Oi 


the  different  pans  of  the  univcrfe  by  the  Supreme 
Mind,  who  has  fcfrmcd  both  tlrefe  clalfes  of  be- 
ings lb  admirably  fuited  to  each  other. 

Sect.  V.    O/tbeOKioi^  of  Natural  Theo* 

LOCV. 

To  thofc  who  take  fuch  a  comprehenG've  vTtw 
of  the  prcfvjnt  ft  ate  of  thiags,  the  world  appears  a 
tt'ORK  or  ART,  a  fyftcrr*  of  mean^  tmpioytd  fcvr 
gaining  certain  propoRd  end 9,-  and  it  canies  the 
thoughts  forward  to  an  artist  ;  and  wc  infer  a 
degree  of  fk.ill,  power,  iMid  good  intention  in  this 
Artift,  pi'ODortioncd  to  the  ingenuity,  extend, 
and  happy  effe^  which  fwe  arc  able  to  dtjcern  m 
his  works.  Such  a  coiitcmplatiyn  of  nature, 
therefore,  tennifutes  in  Natural  Theology, 
or  the  difcovery  of  the  exiftence  ami  attributes  uf 
God. 

Our  ideas  of  t!ils  Suprfme  Mind  arifc  from 
the  indications  of  dcfign  which  we  obfcrve.  Thefe 
wiii  di-tfer  from  our  notions  of  other  minds  only 
in  the  iev^rces  which  we  or-;  able  to  obfei*ve,  and 
\Vhich  wc  ailign  to  thcfe  faculties;  for  the  pheao- 
jnenon  or  the  cffc<^  is  not  oni-y  the  martc,  but  al*t> 
the  mcaftire  of  its  fuppufed  caiite.  Tliefe  d threes 
muft  be  m  proportion  to  our  capacity  of  appreci- 
ating t!)e  trttent,  mukiplicity,  and  variety  of  the 
contHvanrc.  In  proportion  as  Oar  actjuamtance 
witli  the  operations  of  nature  around  us  is  exten- 
ded, we  perceive  hi|*her  degrees  of  power,  ft  ill, 
and  intention :  and  as  the  fccne  of  obfervaiion  is 
unbounded,  we  cannot  afhx  any  boundaiics  to 
thefe  attnbiitcs,  and  wc  conclude  that  they  arc  in- 
finite or  unboimdcd  m  tbiir  o^wn  natttrc.  When 
our  attentive  furvey  of  this  univerfc,  and  a  cartful 
comparifon  of  all  its  parts,  have  made  ur.  conclude 
that  it  is  or.s  dtfign,  the  work  of  ow^r  Artijl ;  we  mull 
infer,  that,  His  power,  wiBom,  aiid  bcntvolence, 
are  indeed  infinite. 

When  mankind  had  been  led  to  draw  this  con- 
cUifion  from  the  appearances  of  fitncfs  obfeivcd 
.  tv<^ry  where  around  them,  they  conlidered  that 
conftancy  which  they  obfervc  in  natural  operations, 
whether  in  the  luatcrial  or  the  jnte^Ieftual  fyfltrm, 
and  that  e:ipe(5tation  of,  i:nd  confidence  in,  this 
couftancy,  which  renders  tlie  uTuverfe  a  foiircc  of 
'  enioyment  to  its  fentient  iiihabitants,  as  the  con- 
icquences  of  laws  impofed  by  the  Almighty  Ar- 
tift on  his  works. 


mcnts,  always  involving  a  feelinj 
arc  ext.^relfed  in  a  language  confitir 
from  the  ufjal  language  of  pure  ph.;. 
ing  of  things  which  oagbt  to  bt  r.ithcr  thinufli 
which  (\re\  and  this  diftinction  of  hnjrop 
increased  by  the  very  aim  of  the  wriu- 
encc  the  tonHu8  as  well  as  the  cf" 
fcholars.     It  was  refervcd  for  n^ov. 
bring  this  ftudy  into  the  p^ire  foiTn  c 
by  a  careful  altentioo  to  the  pheno:v 
fontiment,    claffing    thefe    accord  u 
genv'rality,  and  aicertakihg  their  rti>;^- 
by  an  appeal  to  the  general  condudt  ef  I 
and  thus  in  the  modem  treat ifei  on  dk*^ 
prudence r    &c.    there   is  lefs  frequCBt 
made  to  the  offk'm  or  duties,  ortotheoJ 
of  the  fummum  bonum^  than  among  tk  i 

Se^t.  VL     Cfthe  origin  of  the  IxTu: 
Sciences. 

It  was  impoHible  to  proceed  far  ^ 
quiotions  without  attending  to  the  po« 
underftanding.     Differences  of  opmioni 
ported  by  reafbnings,  or  attempts  to 
Both  fides  could  not  be  rn  the  right.    R 
pirmcntation  behoved  to  be  ac*;uicl«<ii 
parties;  and  it  could  hardly  efcapc  the 
inquifitive  nimds,  that  there  were 
and  fcd/ehood  as-  well  as  of  right  and 
the-  human    underpani'm^   became  an 
ftirdy,  firft  in  fubfertiency  to  the  dennr 
moraUfts,  but  afterwards  for  it?  own 
gradually  grew  up  into  the  fcicnce 
Farther  refinement  produced  the  fciencc' 
FHYsrcs.    But  ail  thefe  were  poftcrior" 
trincs  of  morals;  and  difquilitions  on  I 
principles  of  taftc,  the  precepts  of  r^ 
critic ifm,  were  the  laft  additions  to  thf 
the  [phenomena  of  mind.     And  no(»>  6^ 
fophers  have  agreed  in  the  mode  o\  ^-^^ 
of  general  lam's  by  experiment  a: 
and  that  this  i«  all  the  knowledge  v. . 
of  any  fubjc^  whatever,  it  is  to  b^ 
(his  branch  of  philofophical  difccai 
the  i^vm  degree  of  improvement  ^hy 
tion  of  fa:-'ts  and  experience)  that  has  c^- 
ed  l>y  other  fciences. 

The  neceflT^ry  occupations,  however, 
nary  life  have  ofteucr  dkrcd^d  the  tffatil 
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'  genius  towards  tnaterial  objeits,  and  engaged 
or  attention  on  their  properties  and  rebtlons; 
d  as  all  idttccs  have  aiifcn  from  arts,  and  were 
iginally  miplied  in  them  till  feparatcd  trom  them 
ipcculatilii,  the  knowledge  of  the  material  iVf- 
B  oi  natore  was  poiTefled  in  detached  fcraps  by 
t  prachtiona-s  in  the  varioufi  arts  of  life,  loi^ 
m  the  natural pbi/ofipber  thought  of  collecting 
pB  into  a  body  of  fCience.  But  there  have  beeo 
lagcsmer  of  .civriofity,  who  have  been  ftriick 
"  t  ubitbrmity  of  the  operations  of  nature  in 
:erial  world,  ^d  were  eager  to  difcover 
aufei.  Accordingly,  while  the  jnoralifts  and 
fcyficiaus  fptnt  their  time  in  invefligating 
^omeoa  of  mind,  and  have  produced  the 
»u  of  Pneumatology,  Logic,  Ethics^ 
IIFKUDEMCE,  axid  naiuraf  Theology,  theie 
J  of  nature  found  fuflicicnt  employment 
jpfidcring  the  phenon^ena  of  the  materia! 


i^bcdie 


bodies  of  which  it  ronSfts  arc  ci'idently 
peded  by  tliofe  properties  by  wbich  we  ob- 
ttLit  they  produce  changes  in  each  other's  fi- 
|on.  Thw  aflemblage  of  objcAs  is  therefore 
|calicd  the  material  system.    It  is  fre- 

termed  NATURE  J  and  the  terms  NATURAL 

lAKCES,     JIATURAL    CAUSES^     NATURAL 

have  been  generally  reftriifted  to  thofe 
take  place  in  the  miitcrial  fvftcm.  Thjw  re- 
however,  is  improper,  becaufe  there  is 
nee  in  the  m^umer  in  wJiich  wc  form  our 
I  of  thole  laws,  and  reafon  from  thcin,  both 
1  to  mind  and  body.  If  there  is  to  ^ 
ion,  and  if  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
is  to  be  excluded  in  the  application  of 
nSf  it  is  that  part  only  which  coivfidcrs 
obligation,  and  rather  treats  of  what  ought 
of  what  U.  But  there  is  a  coniideni^Ie 
^u  in  the  language  which  m\ift  be  employ- 
Wgh  theee  is  none  m  the  principles  oif  in- 
tion,  Wc  have  no  proof  for  the  extent  of 
N  law  but  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
of  men,  indicated  by  the  general  law»  or 
Aich  art  ob^enred  in  their  adions.  Some 
lufe  the  term  ngsural  law  to  exprefs  every 
fence  of  fa^  ^  and  tUs  is  certamly  the  pro- 
i  of  the  term;  The  French  writers  generaU 
tbe  term  hi  pbiBque  in  this  enlarged  fenfe. 
toy  authors,  miDed  by,  or  taking  advantage 
J  ambigQity  of  language,  after  having  efta- 
W  a  law  founded  on  a  copious  and  perhaps 
ted  indudioQ  of  the  phenomena  pf  tne 
fyttexn,  (in  which  cafe  fi  muft  be  coniider- 
^U  reftrided  ienfe,)  have,  in  their  explana- 
phenomena,  extended  their  principle  much 
than  the  indudion  on  which  they  had 
'  the  exiftence  of  the  phyfical  law.  They 
:ndcd  it  to  the  i>henoniena  of  mind,  and 
their  followers  into  great  and  dangerous 
In  nothing  does  the  imperiedion  of 
aj^ar  fo  remarkably  as  in  diftindions 
g  MIND.  Being  a  late  fubje^  of  difcuf- 
interefting  only  to  a  few  fpeculatifls,  we 
•0  ^propriated  vocabulary  tor  it ;  and  all 
[oibtions  concerning  its  operations  are  in 
metaphor  or  figure,  depending  on  very 
*"ak>^  or  rcfcmblances  to  the  phenomena 
material  world.    This  makes  the  utmoft 
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caution  neceifary ;  asd  it  juftifies  the  Brilifli  piii- 
lofophcrs  who  have  fuccefsfuliy  fludicd  the  intel- 
lectual fyftem,  in  having,  almoll  \Vithout  except 
tion,  rcliridcd  the  terms  natural  ia<wsj  natural 
caufas^  natural pbilof op hy^  and  fuch  like,  to  the  ma- 
terial fyftem.  With  us  pneun:uti>logy  makes  qp 
part  of  ptyfics.  And  the  Iciences  have  fared  bet- 
ter by  the  reftridion  of  the  term^  In  no  country 
has  the  fpirit  of  liberal  difcuIBon  been  more  en* 
courageo  and  indulged  than  in  i^ritain ;  and  her 
philof^hers  have  been  «quallv  eminent  in  botlj  - 
branches  of  (cieuc^.  Ibeir  jierformances  in  ethics, 
jurifpruden^,  and  natural  theology,  aK  confidcr- 
ed  by  all  Surope  as  fountains  of  knowledge  on 
thefe  ful^eds;  and  Xx}f:K^  and  Clarke  are  names 
no  iefs  familiar  on  the  continent  than  }^bWTON. 
The  licentious  and  degrading  do<5lrincfi  of  the 
French  fchool  have  as  yet  made  little  inipreffioo 
in  Britain ;  ajid  man  is  ftill  confidered  among  us 
as  ^  glorious  creature,  born  to,  and  fitted  tor,  the 
nobleft  profpeds. 

Physics,  then,  is  with  us  the  ftudy  of  the  ma-, 
terial  fyftem,  including  both  natural  hiftoryand 
pliilofophy.  The  term  is  not  indeed  very  familiar 
in  pur  language;  and  in  place  of  phxficus  and  di^ 
eiflina  ph^fica,  we  more  generally  ufe  the  terms 
mturalift  and  natural  ltnowle4ge*  The  term  uatU' 
ral  pbilo/ofilfp9  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  of 
Iefs  extent^  The  field  of  phyfical  inreftigation  is 
ftill  of  prodigiou:  extent ;  and  its  difterent  depart- 
ments require  very  ditferent  treatments,  and  have 
engaged  in  their  cultivation  perfons  of  very  dilfer^ 
ent  talents. 

All  the  various  phenomena  of  the  material  fyf- 
tem may  be  airaiiged  into  two  clafles,  diftinguiih- 
ed  both  by  their  objeds  and  by  the  manner  of. 
treating  them.  The  ift  clafs  comprehends  all  the 
appc^ranc^  whkh  are  exhibited  in  the /enjble  md- 
$€(mj  of  bodies,  and  their  adtions  on  each  other 
bfoducing  fei^kU  motion.  The  2d  clafs  compre-: 
bends  the  appearances  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
tttfenjible  motions  and  anions  0/  the  invifihle  par- 
ticles of  matter. 

We  have  exanaples  of  the  phenomena  of  tbe 
firft  clafs  ijB  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions  oi 
heavy  bodies,  Uie  phenomena  of  impuUe,  the 
motions  and  anions  of  machines,  the  prsHure 
and  motions  of  Huids,  tjbe  lenfible  actions  of  mag- 
netical  and  ele^rical  bodies^  and  the  motions  of 
light.  We  have  ejcamples  of  the  ad  clafs  in  the 
phenonv^a  of  heat  and  mixture,  and  thofe  exhi- 
bited in  the  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
many  plienomena  of  folid^  fluid,  magneticai,  elcc-' 
trical,  and  luminous  bodies,  in  which  no  change 
of  place  can  be  obferved-  Thns  there  is  a  diftiiK- 
tion  in  the  phenomena  fuffidently  great  to  war- 
rant a  ctivifion  of  the  ftudy,  and  to  make  iis  ex- 
pe^  a  more  rapid  improvement  by  tliis  divifion. 

Sect.  VII.    0//^  Origin  o/'/A^  useful  Arts. 

It  is  probable,  that  before  man  had  recourfe  to 
agriculture  as  the  moft  certain  means  of  proc«iring 
fubfiftcnce,  his  acquaintance  with  external  fub- 
ftances  was  principally  that  of  the  natural  hiftori- 
an ;  confifting  of  a  knowledge  of  their  htnefi  for 
food,  medicine,  or  accommodation,  their  places 
of  growth  or  habitation,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
curing them,  depending  on  their  nunncr  of  liSe 
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or  cf  i#Hlrf.  ft  re^dl^d 
thcfc  circumftancfs  to  give  rife  to  agriculture, 
which  thcfffore  generally  made  its  apptarance  al- 
ter men  had  be^  in  the  pra^iice  of  keeping 
f^ks ;  by  which  means  Ihey  were  more  at  their 
eafe,  and  had  fomc  leifure  to  attend  to  the  6bje^8 
around  thew,  and  in  particniar  to  thofe  circum- 
ftance«  of  fdl  and  weather  which  affedted  the 
|;rowth  of  their  pafture. 

Wli*.n  huiftandry  and  finnptc  tnedicipefi  ^ere 
thus  tftabliflied,  they  were  probably  the  firft  arts 
which  led  men  to  attend  to  the  operations  of  na- 
ture J  and  with  thefe  arts  the  general  fiudy  «f  na" 
r"r<',  was  thus  divided  into  twodifferent  branche{<. 
The  rude  phyfici^n  would  be  at  firft  a  collector  of 
/heckles  ^  but  by  degrees  he  would  obferve  re  fern - 
blances  among  the  opei^nthm  of  hii  drugs,  and 


p  rt  V  5  I  c  s.  sscT.m 

i  Ihidied  attention  to  machine,  is  nearly  ecmpenfaj|^  byanincrafecf 
time  in  the  perforniaiicc  of  bis  talk;  and  thu* one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  pra6iai  i»du[.k.) 
was  inculcated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  foffottff, 
and  iht  pra^ical  mechanic  v/as  brought  to  fpctu- 
bte  about  rod  ion  and  force,  ard  by  gradual  aii 
eafy  fteps  the  general  law's  of  limple  moUoosvcH 
eftabli(hed, 


Sect.  VJII.  0(tU  origin  «?///»  Math  em  Aua 

It  is  clear  that  fpch  fpeculatione  could  art  it 
carried  on,  nor  any'coufidaable  kr.awyp»T 
quired,  without  fome  acqpaintancc  with  the  artj-i 
fneafurement ;  and  the  very  qucftiuos  whid  d 
mechanic  wiftied  to  folve,  wouki  lead  toadtfll 
in  this  art,  which  in  procefe  of  time  rtfiiwii 
into  matliematics,  the  moft  pertcd'or  aliik* 


>Tould  clafs  them  according  to  thefe  rtfembiances.  '  encea.    All  the  phenomena  of  fcofiblt  moasi 


)  .is  frequent  rccourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  more  mi- 
rutely  to  Xht  plants  which  he  had  occafion  to 
lh)Jy  than  the  hufbandman  to  thtf  multitude  he  is 
fibligfd  to  rear.  The  phyfician  then  would  learn 
to  thitik,  the  hufbandman  to  work. '  An  analogy 
ttrtween  the  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
could  hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
phyficiani  an4  would  make  him  a  botaniil. 

From  th^  lame  fource,  another  fciencc  muft 
have  arifen,  fc'y  contemplating  the  appcai-ances  of 
animal  dnd  veeetable  life,  founded  on  a  cartful 
obfervatioir  ^Ad  accurate  dtfcription  of  the  won- 
derful machine.  The  phendmena  of  anatomy 
would  be  gradually  difcrimirated  and  arranged  ; 
and  the  a^ion  of  medicines,  and  the  praiftice  of 
jf»h5'fic  and  furgery,  eftabli/hed  in  the  form  of  a 
liberal  or  fcientific  ait.  '  / 

The  hufbandman  in  the  mean  time  lAuft  have 
Uboured  the  g:round.  He,  too,  was  interefted  in 
ihc  knowfcidge  of  the  iwg^table  kingdom,  and 
f  jrmed  fome  rtide  fyftcm  on  the  fubjed  by  which' 
h<'  regulated  his  labours  i  biit  h^  faw,  th?^  what- 
ever Was  the  nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  muft 
yoric  hard,  and  he  would  fearch  about  f^  every 
thfn.^  which  could  diminilh  his  labour.  The  prc- 
perties  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  inchned 
planf ,  Wolild  l)ecome  famil^r  to  him  ;  and  with- 
cnt  knowing  on  what  their  eificacy  depended,  he 
t;fed  them  with  confident  fagacity  and  effc^. 
The  ftrdngth  of  timber,  the  preflure  and  force  of 
water,  were  daily  fecn  and  ufed  by  him  and  other 
jrti fans  for  thejr  mutual  accommodation;  and 
fme  rude  principles  oq  thcfc  fubje^s  were  com- 
mitted to  memory,  ^lany  tools  and  fimple  ma- 
chines  become  familiar ;  ;6id  thus  the  getierai  proi 
Gerties  of  fnatterv  and  the  general  laws  of  the  ac- 
tions of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gradually 
i;bjtds  of  obfcrvation  arid  improxement.  The 
gencrid  aim*- is  t6  prbduce  a  greater  qbantity  of 
vork  by  the  fame  exertion.  When  a  man  fipdn, 
inat  by  increafing  the  Idngth  6f  his  lever  he  in- 
crcaftft  his  power  of  Overcbniint?  rcfiftance,  curio- 
fcty  »nd  fn^cteft  leSul  brm  to  inquire  in  what  pro- 
j)oifti<>n  his  adyantajfc  increafcsV*  When  he  hnds 
that  ii  tibubl0  hi^gth  givet  him-  a  double  energy, 
he  will  \>t  furpriret!  airfd  mortified  fo  find,  that  at 


ford  employment  to  the  matheuialkian.  ft 
peiformed  in  a  double  or  triple  time,  liroii^ 
double   or  triple   fpace ♦  by  a  dmibU'  m  fri|J 
body,  by  the  exertion  of  a  double  ortripkfo« 
produces  a  double  or  triple  cffe^,  ik  more  toll 
right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwadi,  k 
In   fhort,   every  affedioii   of  motion  is  as « 
jc(5t  of  mathematical  difculJion.    Such  a  fcifl 
muft  have  appeared  early  in  the  fori^  of  ani 
tonfequencc  of  the  mutual  tiaoCaAiooioH 
Thefe  among  an  uncultivated  people  arcd 
in  the  way  of  barter.   Numbers,  weights  awJ^ 
Aires  would  of  confcquencc  foon  he  ftadied,* 
of  the  properties  of  plane  and  Iblid  aumbcn 
figures  would  become  known,  and  thcoprtan 
t)t  multipl illation  and  divifion,  where  aiilbiwl 
combined  with  geometry.    To  mod  incu  thf^ 
fo/mance  of  a  machine  is  a  more  attradivtoij 
than  the  properties  of  a  figure,  aiid  the  prij< 
of  a  figure  moie  entertaiifingaban  that  of  a «( 
ber  J  Uit  the  fad  ieems  to  have  been  other*! 
iiiong  the  ancients.   Before  Pythagoras  had^ 
ed  the  theorem  that  bears  his  name,  (fct " 
CORAS.)  and  which  is  among  the  firft  el 
gebme  ry,  he  had  refoitptd  the  Grecian  a. 
the  addition  of  a  note  to  their  fcale,  wl»<i 
ceeds  on  a  very  refined  fpecu lotion  on  the 
tierf  of  numbers ;  fo  that  among  the  Grceb 
metic  muft  have  made  confiderable  pitgrtft," 
geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle :  and  we  koo» 
whataflonifi)ii»g  length  they  proiecuted  the  t^ 
of  pifte  ge<mtttry,  while  tbtir  knowledge «•»■ 
f^hanical  prii»ciple«  was  almoft  nothing.  Then 
fuch  a  diftaiice,  ip  point  of  fimfjlicity,  brt*J 
pure  mjitbemaMcs  and  the  mofl  elemental}  »m 
nics,  that  the  former  continued  to  make  rapid  * 
to  improvLnicnt  in  more  modem  limes,  wi^^ 
latter  hardly  deferred" the  name  of  fcienct  ^t 
l^ely,  when  the  great  demand  for  it,  by  the 
cr^aie  of  mariufaAures,  both  interefted  maii? 
the  <^udy,  and  faciikatcd  its  progrrfs,  by  the  ^ 
titudeof  new  machines  inyented  bymanufa^ 
and  art i fans :  and  e\en  at  prefeni,  to  ^"^^ 
indebted  fur  almofl  every  ricw  inventioo  t^in® 
nits,  and  the  tpeculatifl  kiAom  has  dose  * 
than  improve  tiiC  invcDtion,  by  exhibiting  its  f* 
tiples,  and  thutf  enabling  the  artift  tocontd 


^e  wiu  X>c  lurpniec  anq  mortmeq  t"  nnd,  that  at  cipies,  and  tnutf  enabang  tue  anur  locwi^ 
jhe  end  of  thf  day  he.  hki  hot  perfonSied  twice  imperfections  |  and  now  fcictice  and  art  fo  w 
t^e  quantity  of  w6rk :  but,  afttr  much  experience,  in  hand,  mutually  giving  and  receivip^  sfl^fti* 
he  wia  leani,  X^aX  etcry  increafe  of  cndrgy,  by '4'  Thf  dcnaands  «f  t(it  navigator  for  iciilkn!^^ 
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ifid  aftroDomical  kT!OwTe«fgc  have  dignified  thcfc 
cirttcd  \  and  they  are  no  longer  the  means  of  tie- 
am  amufctnent  alone,  but  merit  the  munificence 
i  princes,  who  have  crt<5^ed  obfervatoricR,  and 
MiuiM  foyages  of  difco\ery,  where  the  mathe- 
latica]  i<ifnce?i  arc  at  the  fame  time  cheriihed  and 
)plkd  to  the  mod  hnportant  piirpofee. 

UTAXjO/  tife  UIDISCOV£RABL£  PHENOMENA 
o/*PHYiJC8. 

4i  tarious  branches  of  Phyfics,  particularly  in 
iipcrations  of  chemiflry,  for  inflancc,  the  iw- 
HnRr  exertion  of  the  canfe  is  not  perceived ;  all 
fcw*  obfcrve  is  t  J»e  aflemblagc  of  particles  which 
|hthr£»re  mixture,  and  that  vhich  takes  plac^ 
iw  ii  is  completed,  and  which  we  confider  as 
tote.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  producing 
tdoDfc  h  Lzn^en  and  unknown.  The  ftcps  are 
Ifrom  owr  oblcrvation.  We  are  not  only  igno- 
lofthe  caufe  which  determines  one  particle  of 
'food  to  become  a  part  of  onr  body  whi'e  o- 
aaKirje^cd,  but  we  do  not  fee  the  operation, 
ran!  not  only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  i\t' 
•ineSa  particle  of  the  fulphuric  acid  to  quit 
fcffil  alkaJi  with  which  it  is  united  in  Glauber 
f  asd  to  attach  itfelf  to  a  particle  of  maenefia 
Idy  united  with  the  murialic  acid,  which  alfo 
•it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do  not  fee 
atfoo.  The  particles"  and  their  motions 
i  tl;e  ol>je<5l«  of  our  fenfes ;  and  all  that  we 
llfee  £pforo  fait  and  cf>mmon  fait  feparated 
?  water  in  which  we  had  f.^rmerly  difTolved 
LTdbile  and  the  muriated  mngnclia.  The 
which  are  the  immeeiLite  cl'e^ts  of  the 
cauftrs,  and  therefore  their  only  irJica- 
\(ik/rg9^rifiicSf  and  meafuresy  fitted  to  (how 
lltture,  arc  hid  from  our  view, 
•fknowl^ge  thereforeofthefe  phenomena  is 
l*^  than  tfiat  of  other  phenomena ;  and  we 
mMtnt  ourfv'lves  with  the  difcovery  of  more 
ilrtUtions  and  more  remote  caufes,  and  with 
■Borance  of  the  very  powei"s  of  natnre  by 
ftkie  changes  are  brought  about,  aad  whicn 
*T»ofcible  only  by  their  immediate  efiVdts, 
r  motions  which  they  produce  unfecn.  The 
dre  which  wc  do  really  acquire  is  fome-' 
uilar  to  what  the  mechanical  philofophcr 
.liirtti  when  he  has  difcovercd,  by  many 
incnts  and  invcAigations,  that  magnets  at- 
tach other  by  their  dillimilar  poles,  and  repel 
***»«•  by  their  fimilar  poles,  and  do  not  a^ 
'w  any  bodies  but  loadftoncs  and  iron.  Here 
*t»c  undKcovered  all  that  is  moft  curious  in 
fajomtnon,  ^•^.  how  thcfe  attra^ions  and 
fci  anc  produced ;  and  e\cn*heie  the  m.ig- 
ppihiJotfbphcr  has  the  advs^itage  ot  feeing  the 
•  Ifid  the  tjpcration. 

|te(bphcr«  attending  to  th:8  circumftance, 
*tfO  in  the  fir  cafes  the  changes  are  produced 
•**w«  or  cofibft  in  mcfions^  however  unper- 
tf  ihcfc  may  be,  have  concluded,  that  the 
kecordiiig  to  which  nature  operates  in  pro- 
h  thdt  changes  ire  fifnilarto  the  laws  which 
^  bcr  operations  ifi  the  fetifible  anions  of 
S  or  are  included  iu  them  ;  and  that  the 
As,  though  unl'cen,  and  the  moving  forces, 
hrftfilj  fimilar.    They  have  therefore  era- 
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ployed  fimilar  medes  of  inveftipation,  applying 
the  liws  of  impulfif  and  calling  m  the  aid  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge.  Of  this  we  have  many 
examples  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Freind,  Kcil,  Ber- 
noulli, Htlfham,  Boerhaave,  Hartley,  and  others* 
who  hare  delivered  theories  of  fermentation,  fo- 
liition,  precipitation,  cryftallization,  nutrition,  fe- 
cretum,  mufcular  adion,  nay  even  of  fenfatioa 
and  intelligence,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  illuftrated  and  fupported  hy 
mathematical  reafoning.  Lord  Venilam  himfeltV 
that  cai-eful  aod  fagacious  diftinguiiher  of  intt'i- 
lei^ual  operations,  has  gone  into  the  fame  track 
in  hts  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  fire  and 
combuttton  :  and  even  Sir  liaac  Newton  has  made 
feverai  attempts  of  the  fame  kmd,  though  witU 
peculiarities  which  always  charaderife  his  dil« 
cuffiuna. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefc  philofuphers  has  been 
fuch  as  they  had  r.afon  to  expert;  for  their  whole 
trains  of  reafoning  have  proceeded  on  analogies 
which  were  aiUimtd  o\  fuppojed  without  autbo- 
rity.  Thefe  ill-founded  anaiogies  have  been  mix- 
ed with  hypothcfes  completely  gratuitous.  Cer*^ 
tain  forms  have  been  alfignrd  to  the  particles* 
and  certain  modes  of  adion  have  been  laid  down 
for  them,  for  whofe  reality  wc  have  not  the 
lead  indication  :  and  thefe  fancied  foi  ms  and  laws 
of  a<5tioii  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf-contra* 
di^ory  and  inconfiftent,  or  fuch  as  would  pro- 
duce eflTcifls  totally  different  from  thofe  which  arc 
obferved.  Thcfe  atomical  ibtoriesy  as  they  are 
called,  tranlVrefs  every  rule  of  philofophicaJ  diC 
cufiSjn,  and  even  the  bcft  of  them  arc  iJtlic  belter 
than  trifling.    See  Optics,  §  153 — ij6. 

This  kind  of  inquiry  has  of  late,  however,  be- 
come more  rational ;  and  along  with  the  improve- 
ment and  extenficm  of  mathematical  philoibphy, 
philofophers  have  given  over  their  inceffant  at- 
tempts to  cxplam  every  thing  by  impulfik  We 
need  not  defpair  therefore  of  making  ftill  fartht^r 
advances,  if  we  will  content  ourfelvcs  with  going 
no  farthtr  than  Newton  has  done  in  his  explan;!- 
tion  of  the  planetary  motions.  lie  has  iramor- 
tali7cd  his  own  name,  and  has  added  iramenfely 
»  to  ( >ur  ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge :  yet  he  has  ftop- 
ped  (hort  at  the  difcovery  of  the  faC>  of  univerfal 
gravitation;  and  all  who  have 'endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain or  account  for  this  fad  have  only  expofed 
thtmfelvcs  to  pity.  The  road  to  farther  difcove- 
rics  has  been  alfo  hinted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  has  exprefled  bis  fufpicion,  that  as  the  great 
movements  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  regulated  by 
nniverfal  gravitation,  fo  the  mutual  anions  o^  the 
particles  of  matter  arc  produced  and  regulated 
by  tendencies  of  a  fimilar  kind,  equally  but  not 
more  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the  laws  of  ac- 
tion aie  to  be  difcovercd  by  as  careful  an  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena,  and  by  the  fame  patient 
tliinking,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  plane- 
tary motions.  And  a  beautiful  iiitrodudion  to  this 
new  and  almoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has 
been  given  us  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Busco* 
viCH,  in  his  Theory  of  Natural  Phiiofophy,  where 
he  has  Ihown  how  fuch  mutual  tendencies,  fimi*« 
hr  in  every  ultimate  oarticle  of  matter,  and  mo* 
ililicd  by  conditions  that  are  highly  probable,  n^y 
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almoft  demonftr^ble,  will  not  only  produce  the 
ieofibie  forms  of  folidity,  hardncfs,eUfticity,duc- 
tiiity,  fluidity,  and  vapour,  under  an  inconceiv- 
able variety  of  fubordinate  appearances,  and  the 
obfenred  laws  of  fenfible  motion,  l»ut  wtU  go 
far  to  explain  the  pbenumena  of  fu4ion,  con- 
flation^ foiution,  cryitalliEation,  Sec.  Sec,  8cc. 
both  in  chemiftry  and  phyfiology.  We  recom- 
mend this  work  to  the  perufal  of  all  who  wifh  to 
Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  internal  contlit-ution  of 
natural  bodies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
uniting  forces  produce  their  fenfible  effeds.  Any 
perfon,  poffelTed  of  a  fmall  (hare  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  will  be  fatiaficdthatthcprocefsof  na- 
ture is  not  very  diifeKnt  &om  what  he  defcribes. 

But  natulc  opens  an  immenfc  and  kiftni^ive 
^olumc ;  and  poftenty  will  -long  fiod  employment 
in  the  perufal,  even  though  advancing  with  the 
cagernefs  and  fucccfs  of  the  laft  century.  We 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  thrcfhold  in  many  re- 
fearchesi  In  many  parts  of  chemiftry,  for  in- 
ilance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  refpcA  to  the 
phenomena  themfelires,  which  are  the  fubje^s  of 
•difcuflion.  The  compontron  o{  bodies  muA  be 
fully  underftood  before  we  eiLplain  the  forces 
which  unite  their  particles*  or  their  modes  of  ^- 
tion.  As  long  as  watejl  was  conSdered  as  an  ^- 
Jementf  we  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
its  particles;  we  are  perhaps  ftiU  ignorant  of  tbis; 
but  we  funu  know  that  they  are  extremely  diflfqr- 
«nt  from  what  they  were  former^  fuppoled  to  be. 
it  is  but  in  a  very  few  cafes  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, that  we  even  know  what  are  the  ingredi- 
ents: it  is  therefore  too  foon  to  fpecnlate  about 
their  mode  of  union.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real 
events  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  is 
^ill  greater.  Our  firit  bufinefs  therefore  is  to 
proceed  in  the  accurate  examination  and  clafllii- 
cation  of  the  phenomena;  and  without  attempting 
to  give  mechanical  explanations.  Jet  us  drop  thcfe 
hidden  operations,  and  augment  to  the  utrooft 
our  lift  of  Secondary  laws  of  vtfiblc  connetftioniu 
All  the  mechanical  fpeculations  of  Bovi^c  him- 
felf  about  the  fenfible  qualities  of  things  are  now 
forgotten;  but  his  chemical  eicperiments  prcfcrve 
all  their  value,  and  are  frequently  reftfrcd  to. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fagacious  Dr  Hales, 
whofe  fanciful  notions  of  intcmaU<?ii^i<a/,  collifians^ 
and  'v'thrattons  have  hardly  dtminilhed  the  value 
iA  the  curious  fa  As  which  he  has  eftabiifhed  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy. 

Thisdiftin^ion  in  the  natnrc  of  the  phenomena, 
and  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  acquired,  and  the  means  which  arc 
lo  be  employed  for  the  fuccefbful  profecution  of 
thefe  two  branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  occa- 
iioncd  a  farther  reftrii^ion  of  the  term  naturai« 
PHILOSOPHY,  at  leaft  among  Britiih  naturalifts. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  pheno- 
mena of  the  firft  dafs,  while  thofc  of  the  fecond 
have  produced  the  fciences  of  Chemistry  and 
Physjology.  Natural  philofophy  and  chemift- 
ry have  generally  been  made  particular  inftitu- 
tions  in  our  feminaries  of  learning,  but  phyfio- 
logy has  more  commonly  been  taught  in  conjunc- 
tion with  anatomy,  medicin .',  and  botany. 

The  phenoinena  of  the  firft  clafe  have  been  u- 


may  be^ 
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fually  called  mechanical,  to  diftiogiiifli  tkm 
from  thofie  obferved  in  the  operaUoot  of  cbcmil' 
ry,  and  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy; 
and  the  explanations  which  have  bcesattenpttd 
of  fome  of  the  laft,  by  applying  the  laws  QUcn* 
ed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs,  bavebcci 
called  mecbanical  explatuttumu  As  thu  &fft  dA 
is  evidently  but  a  part  of  general  phyfics,  tberc  i( 
fome  impropriety  in  giving  the  name  sfltsro^^ 
lofopby  to  a  courlc  of  do^rines  wk\ch  is  con&vtj 
to  thefe  alone. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  fince  the  tenni^ii^^ 
ry  and  pbjjiology  have  been  applied  to  t»a«Q  | 
important  branches  of  j^eoera*  pbyikfi,  ve  w* 
that  a  more  fpecific  or  chara^tnftic  name 
be  appropriated  to  the  other,  and  that  it 
not  improperly  be  named  MiCHAnrcAt 
50PHY.    jt  only  remains  to  make  a  (ev 
vations  on  the  diflfercnt  means  of  pro^ 
thefe  ftudits  fuccefslully,  and  to  pditt  Mtd 
advantages  which  may  fully  be  ^vpoded  bd 
careful  profecution  of  them :  and  as  the  sd  bm 
is  fully  treated  the  under  articles  Chemwh 
PHYsiOLacY,  &c.  we  (hall  coo&oe  ourW««l 
what  is  ufually  called  natu&al  philosopii 

Sect.  X.  O/*  Natural  or  MtCHAHicul 

LOSOPHY. 

Mechanical  Philosophy 
*'  the  ftudy  ot  the  fenfible  motion^ 
the  univcrfe,  and  of  their  a^hoos  produdil^ 
with  a  view  to  difcover  their  caufes,  toes 
the  phenomena,  and  to  improve  art." 
ciple  upon  j^rhicb  all  phijofophical  diki 
ceeds  is,  that  **  m)ery  change  which  we 
the  condition  of  things  is  cx>nfidered  by  i 
effed,  indicating  the  agfttty^  cbaraderifiag 
and  meaiuring  4he  degree  of  its  cat^** 

In  the  ftyle  of  mechanical  pbilotopby, 
of  any  change  of  motioo  is  called  a 
<}hanging  FoacB. 

The  diiqurfttions  «f  nattiral 
therefore  begin  with  the  confideratioa 
TION,  carcftilly  noticing  every  afte^ion 
lity  of  it,  fo  as  to  eftablilh  marks  and 
every  change  of  which  it  is  fulceptible; 
are  the  only  marks  and  meafures  of  the 
forces.    This  being  done,  it  only  itflEMHOS 
ply  theip  to  the  motions  which  we  oblient 
univerfe. 

From  the  general  principle  of  phil< 
cuflion  aheady  mentioned,  tbere  fiow 
two  axioms  1  i.  •*  B^oery  body  pcrfevenx  m  a' 
of  reft^  or  of  wiifotm  rcSUimeai  motiimi 
affe<^ed  by  fome  mowng  force,  a.  Bvaj 
(^ motion  is  in  the  direSson  and  in  the  degrtii 
force  impreffedJ*  Thefe  are  ufually  called 
LAWS  OF  MOTION^  They  ar^  mat^  pn| 
laws  of  human  judgment,  with  rcfpeft  tfl^ 
tion.  Perhaps  they  are  neceflary  trvtbcii 
lefs  it  be  alleged  that  the  general  prtndpl 
which  they  are  ncceflary  confiBqaeoeed,  tsitf 
contingent  though  unirerfal  truth.  By  t^^ 
axioms,  applied  in  ab/traOo  to  every  udtf 
motion,  we  eftabliih  a  fyftei^  of  general  iloA 
concerning  motions,  -aficordtiig  as  thry  azr  b 
or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded*  xct.^ 
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cunrflioeaU  io  fingle  bo^c«  or  in  fyftems  of  con- 
Dcdcd  bodies;  and  we  obtain  correfpouding  cha- 
n^er^csaod  meafores  of  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  fimple  or 
compodoi. 

For  ao  illuftrious  example  of  this  abftrad  fyf- 
IciD  of  fiotioQ  and  naovmg  forces,  fee  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Mstb.  Ftmc.  of  Nat.  Pb'iiof.  Book  I. 
Eti  tr's  MetbanUa^  Jtve  Scientia  MotiUy  Herman's 
pJbrwajnw,  Jive  de  Vtribus  Corporum^  and  D'A- 
bEbin's  Traite  de  Dynanuque^  are  z\to  excellent 
voiiu.  lii  tbis  abftia<S  fyftem  no  regard  is  paid 
I^iIk  c^foai  dtfierences  of  moving  forces,  <»p  the 
Wte«  from  which  they  arife.  It  is  enough  to 
pndehle  a  double!  accelerating  force,  for  in- 
Iktcr,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceleration.  It 
JMy  be  a  weight,  a  ftream  of  water,  the  pfefibre 
^a  min ;  and  the  force,  of  which  it  is  &id  to  be 
|Mibi(f.  nyy  be  the  attra^oo  of  a  magnet^  a  cttr- 
m  of  air,  or  the  a^on  oi  a  %>ring. 
^HlTlal<  eftabliihcd  thefe  general  do^ines,  the 
tofbplkrr  applies  them  to  the  general  pheno* 
teoa  cA  the  univerfc,  to  di^over  the  nature  of 
li  forces  which  really  exift,  and  the  laws  by 
(kicb  their  operations  are  regulatcd»  and  to  ex- 
haiotercfting  but  fubordinatc  phenomena.  This 
Hbt  chief  bufinefe  of  the  mechanical  philofo- 
Irr. 

,Tbf  phenomena  muft  be.  clafled  according  to 
'  rcfemblancea^  which  infer  a  refemblatice  in 
ciofes,  and  thefe  clalfes  muft  be  arranged 
ing  to  UmK  principte.  We  have  feenr  no 
'  which  appears  to  us  lefs  exceptionable 
the  following, 
principle  of  arrangement  is  the  generality 
phenomena ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
vifes  from  the  probability  it  gives  of  rea- 
:overiag  the  mojft  general  aduating^brces, 
agency  is  implicatted  in  all  other  pheno- 
of  lefs  extent  f  and  therefore  fhould  be  pre- 
difcuiledy  that  we  may  deted  the  difcri- 
ig  circnmftances,  which  charaderife  the 
e  phertocnena,  and  mark  the  diftin- 
inferior  natural  powers, 
moft  general  of  all  phenomena  is  the  cor- 
rootion  of  lx>dies  in  free  fpace ;  it  is  ob- 
through  the  wkole  extent  of  the  folar  fyf- 
The  mechanical  hiftory  of  nature  begins* 
with  aftronomy.  Herei  from  the  ge- 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  is  e- 
Jod  the  faS  of  the  mutual  defledion  of  every 
pr  towards  every  other  body,  and  this  in  the 
^  proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftance, 
I  the  dired  proportioQ  of  the  €|uantity  of  mat- 
'  This  is  the  fad  of  UNivsasAfc  okatita- 
i»  indicating  the  agency,  and  meafuring  the 
Mrtf,  of  the  isniverial  force  of  mutual  gravi- 

^  aattsralphtlofopbcr  next  proceeds  to  point 
i  in  the  particular  fads  whieh  are  compse- 
M  under  tbts  general  fad,  and  whofe  pecu- 
ttrt  charaderife  the  different  movements  of 
■War  fyitem.  That  is,  in  the  language  of  phi- 
tp^i  be  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  of  the 
Btiiaate  pbruomena ;  the  elliptical  motions  of 
^pliofts  and  comets,  their  mutual  difturban- 
Pf  the  lunar  irregularities ;  the  oblate  figure  of 
w  pia&ets ;  the  uutatioo  of  the  earth's  axis ;  the 
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preceiBon  of  the  equinoxes ;  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  and  trade  winds :  and  he  conclude^ 
with  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of  bodies 
projeded  on  the  furface  of  tiiis  globe,  and  the  mc>> 
tion  of  peuduhims. 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  applications  which 
may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of  the  variout 
doctrines  which  are  fucccfTively  eftablifhed  ;  fuchr 
as  chronology,  aftrooomical  calculation*  diaUing* 
navigation*  gunnery,  and  the  meaforing  of  time. 

If  a  fquare  parcel  of  £ind  be  lying  on  the  tablc^r 
and  the  finger  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it  topulk 
It  along  the  table,  that  part  is  removed  where  yoix 
will,  bu<t  the  reft  remains  in  its  place;  but  if  it  i« 
a  piece  of  fand  ftone  of  the  fame  materials  and 
fhape,  and  the  finger  is  applied  as  before,  the 
whole  is  moved ;  the  other  parts  accompany  the 
part  impelled -by  the  &nger  in  aH  its  motions. 

From  the  moon's  accompanying  the  earth  ia 
ail  its  motions  round  the  fun*  We  infer  a  moitng 
force  which  conneds  the  moon  and  earth«»  In; 
like  manner,  we  muft  conclude  that  a  moving 
force  conneds  the  particles  of  the  ftone ;  for  we 
give  the  name  force  to  every  thing  which  produ^ 
ces  motion  :  We  call  it  the  force  of  cohesion  ; 
a  term  which,  like  gravitation,  expreffes  mtrely  x 
fad.  This  (cems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of 
the  univerfe  in  point  of  extent. 

Having,  from  the  general  phenomenon,  efta- 
blifhed the  exiftence  of  thia  force,  the  pbilofopher 
proceeds  to  afcertain  the  laws  by  wliich  its  e:;er- 
tioas  are  regulated ;  which  is  the  alcertaining  its- 
diftindive  nature  and  properties.  This  he  doe» 
in  the  fame  way  that  he  ascertained  the  nature  of 
planetary  gravitation,  nnz,  by  obferving  more 
particularly  the  various  phenomena* 

Here  is  opened  a  moft  extenfive  and  varied  field 
of  obfervation,  in  which  it  muft  be  ^knowledged 
that  very  little  regular  and  marked  progrefs  has 
been  made.  The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and 
the  coufequent  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
neding  forces,  appear  as  yet  inconceivably  great; 
and  there  feenas  little  probability  of  our  being  a- 
ble  to  det^d  in  them  all  any  famenefs*  combined 
with  the  other  diftinguifhing  circumftances,  as 
we  have  done  m  the  cafe  of  gravity.  Yet  Bofco- 
vich  has  fkown  clearly,  that  although  we  fhould 
fuppofe  every  atom  of  matter  to  be  endued  with 
aiperfedly  fimilar  forcer  ading  in  a  certain  deter- 
mined ratio -of  the  imperceptible  diftances  at 
which  the  particles  of  matter  are  arranged  with 
reft>ed  to  each  other,  the  external  appearances 
may,  and  mufty  have  aU  that  variety  which  we 
obferve.  He  alfo  Ihows  how*  from  the  operation 
of  this  force,  muft  arife  fome  of  the  moft  general 
auid  important  phenomena  which  charaderife  the 
difTerent  forms  of  tangible  bodies^ 

The  chief  varieties  of  the  adion  of  this  cor- 
puscular force  are  obferved  on  the  bodies 
which  we  call  hardy  fifty  ^idy  jiuidy  'vaporous^ 
hritthy  duffUe^  elaflie.  Wc  lee  infl^nces  where  the 
parts  of  bodies  avoid  each  other,  and  require  ex* 
ternal  force  to  keep  them  together,  or  at  ck  rtain 
fmall  diftances  from  each  other.  This  is  familiar 
in  air,  vapours*  and  all  compreffible  and  elaftic 
bodies. 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  interefting  fubicd  of 
inquiry.    Oo  the  oaturc  and  adioa  of  ihcfc  cor. 
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pofcuiar  forces  depends  the  ftrenirtb  or  firmnefs 
of  ibiids,  their  eUdicity,  their  power  of  comtnu-' 
nicating  motion,  the  prtiTure,  and  motion,  and 
f mpulfe  of  fluids ;  nay,  on  the  fame  actions  de- 
pend a]]  the  chemical  and  pbyfioiogical  pheno- 
jocna  of  expanfion,  fiifion,  cungriationi  vapariDi- 
tioo,  condenlation,  folation,  precipitation,  ab- 
ferption,  iecretion,  fermentation,  and  animal  and 
▼egetable  concoAion  and  aifimiiation.  Out  of 
this  immenfe  (tore  of  phenomena,  we  feled  thofe 
which  lead  diredtly  to  the  produdion  or  modifi- 
cation of  (enfible  motion. 

I.  The  communication  of  motion  among  de- 
tached and  free  bodieo,  cftabiifhing  the  laws  of 
impulfe  or  coliifion.  This  has  always  been  con- 
Udered  as  the  elementary  dodtrine  of  mechanvcal 
philosophy,  and  as  the  moft  familiar  fad  obfenr- 
cd  in  the  material  world  ;  and  in  all  ages  philo- 
Ibphers  have  been  an&ious  to  reduce  all  adions 
of  bodies  on  each  other  to  impulle,  and  have  ne- 
'ver  thought  a  phenomenon  completely  explained 
or  accounted  for,  till  it  has  been  ihown  to  be  a 
«afe  of  imptdje.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rife 
to  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  atid  untenable  hy- 
pothcfes.  (See  Optics,  §  153—156.)  But  the 
phiiofopber  who  has  begun  the  mechanical  lludy 
of  nature  by  the  abftraS  dodrines  of  dynamics, 
and  who  has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
logies between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and 
cohefion,  will  entertain  very  different  notions  of 
this  matter.  He  wiH  be  fo  idx  from  thinking  that 
the  produdion  of  motion  by  impulfe  is  the  moft 
faniiihar  fad  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  comparatively  very  rare,  if  indeed  it  has 
^nxr  keen  obfirved.  (Sec  Optics,  §  154,  I55.> 
And  lie  will  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  produc- 
tio)Q  of  motion  in  this  cafe  is  precifely  fimilar  to 
what  we  obferve  >Ahen  we  gently  puih  one  float- 
ing magnet  towards  another,  with  their  fimilar 
poles  fronting  each  other.  There  will  be  the 
lame  prod ud ion  of  motion  in  the  one  and  dimi- 
nution of  it  in  the  other,  and  the  fame  uniform 
motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  :  and,  in 
this  cafe  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  con^ptetely  the 
neccility  of  a  law  of  motion,  which  is  not  an  axi- 
om, but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature, 
and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any  hy- 
potbrfis  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even  totaU 
iy  inconflftent  with  them :  vix.  **  that  every  ac- 
tion of  one  body  on  another  is  accompanied  by 
an  e(|ual  and  oppoflte  action  of  that  other  on  the 
firft."  This  is  ufually  called  the  equality  ofaSion 
o$td  reaSion  :  it  is  umverfal ;  and  it  is  a  ncrcelfary 
conicquence  of  the  perttd  flinilarity  of  the  cor- 
pufcular  forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.  This 
general  faA,  unaccountable  on  the  hypothefis  of 
impelling  fluids,  is  conlidered  in  the  planetary 
motions  as  the  unequivocal  indication  of  the 
famenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regulates  them  all. 
We  ihould  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that 
the  particles  of  tangible  matter  are  conneded  by 
equal  and  mutual  forces,  which  art  the  immediate 
cau/ej  of  all  their  fenflble  actions,  and  that  thefe 
iorccs,  like  gravitation,  vary  with  every  change  of 
diftar.ce  and  fituation. 

The  laws  of  collifion  and  impulfion  being  thus 
cftablifticd,  either  as  original  fatts,  or  as  confe- 
quences  of  the  ageucy  of  equal  and  mutual  for- 
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CCS   which  count* cl  the  particles  of  mme^  m? 
phtlofophcr  coniidcrs, 

a.  Thr  production  of  motion  by  ihc  tnttnTP 
tiofl  of  filid  iKXiies,  %%'hs:TC,  by  rtafonof  the  a 
hcfion  of  matter,  fonic  ot  the  motions  arc  wc»i. 
farily  conftned  to  certain  dclcrmmau  pithi  o 
directions.  This  is  the*  cafe  in  aJ)  motions  rooi^ 
hxed  points  or  axes,  or  along  pUntrs  or  cutift 
which  arc  oblique  to  the  adion  of  the  for« 
This  part  of  the  lUuiy  contains  the  theory  ot 
chines,  pointing  out  the  principles  m  wbKhtbal 
energy  dcpei.ds,  and  conlVqufntiy  hna^ 
maxims  for  their  coriftrudtinn  and  improtrnat 
(See  Mechamics.)  But  thcfe  ohfcn-aiu^'it 
not  contplcic  the  difcnffion  of  the  nicchamrsi' 
folid  bodies:  they  arc  not  only  folidandM. 
but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  adaf 
gravity  muft  he  combintd  with  the  cuiirtq:^ 
offoiidity.  This  will  lead  to  diicufnu'.jJ^ 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  theory  and  coiifir^^ft^ 
of  arches  and  roofs,  the  prinripies  of  ftabtiitij  ^ 
equilibrium,  the  a  titudes  of  aniroals  andcj^ 
particuiars  of  this  kind. 

3.  Th<r  philofopher  Wiit  now  turn  hiisUM 
to  another  form,  in   which  langihlc  mitta  cxi 
bits  many  intcrtfting  phenomena,  vtz.  FifK 
TY.     Sir  Ifaac  Ntwton  fays,   **  a  Juid  u  i' 
<wbo/e  particles  yiiU  to  the  fmallefi  vn^-(^.%y 
by  fo  yielding  are  eajdy  mo^ed  amon^  tb^j, 
But  this  defmition  is  not  thought  luff.ciemT 
cife,  .IS  the  words,  fmalleft  imprej^:,^^  andaj 
f/ioififjgf  convey  no  determinate  idea.   Eulff 
fcrs   fi>me   very  plaufible    rcafons  fur  doiT 
whether  it  will  account  for  the  honzatiii 
face,  and  the  ccmipkte  propagation  ot  pi 
through  the  fluid  in  every  tUrcdicn;  and 
fore  prefers  feie^tirg  thU  lajl  pbniomfncny 
pagation  of  prtirurc  9M/^<^-«ivr//^/w,aslbc 
lerillic  of  fiuid'ty,  bccaul'c  a    body  hav 
couftitution  will  have  every   other  oMctvcu^* 
prrty  of  a  fluid.     But  th^s   de^iiition  is 
peripicucHis,  and  the  cbjei^tions  agaiiiil 
more  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanj 
B^'fcovicli  dctines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  Wf«i 
ticlt'j  exfrt  tlje  fame  mutual  forces  tn  oil 
and  iliovvi,  tliat  fuch  particles  mutt  be 
as  to  any  pofuion*  w-tth  refpeft  to  eacH"*' 
no  cKtcrnai  force  a«ft  on  them,  toty  . 
terulr^ncy  to  arr.inee  thcmTelvcs  in  »' - 
rattR-r   than    another;    dt^erin^   in   t 
fmm  the  particles  ot  folid,  or  foft,  of  - 
dies;  wh:ch  require  fome  force  to  C 
ixlpeftive  pofUion?,  and  which  irca^cr 
fitions  again  when  but  ;rcntiy  diOuibed. 
Uiftrates  this  diftindion  vtry  bcautituiiy,hfj 
pnrini^  a  parrtl  of  balls  thrown  on  quickfii' 
attratfting  each  other,  with  a  parcel  of  oii 
the  fame  fit  nation.    The  balh  wiii  f^ickt" 
but  in  any  pofMon  ;  whereas  the  magnets  ' 
way!«  aflev^  a  particular  arrangement. 

When  the  charaderiftic  phenan.mon  of 
ty  has  been  fclcded,  the  phiiofopher  prort 
combine  this  property  with  gravity,  aodeft< 
es  the  do6^rir.cR   of   HrDSOSTATJCs,  or 
preirnne  and  eouilibrium  of  heavy  flttid»»tl 
p^gatum  of  this  pMretfore  in  every  dirr^ioii 
demontrates  the  horizontality  of  furfsce  a»rtJ 
by  ail  pcrfcd  fluid?.    Thcf:  dos^dncs  afld  pn 
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nplc?  enable  us  to  determine  ftvcrnl  very  inte- 
rtfting  circum(l.incc9  refpci^ing  the  mutual  pref- 
fwa*  of  fjiids  and  fluids  on  tucb  othei  j  the  prtf- 
Turcft  exerted  on  the  b  ittoms  and  fides  of  veflcis  ; 
((»e  lupport  and  wUulc  mcdjauiim  of  Hoating  bo- 
dies, &c. 

He  then  confidcrs  liow  fluids  will  move  when 
Ihtir  (t;iii!ibnum  of  prefTurr  i?<  deftroytd  ;  and  c- 
ftjhlilLr^  the  d«>vflrii»rs  of  hydkaOLics,  contain- 
logaMttie  modifications  of  this  motion,  ariflng 
frooj  rhc  form  of  the  vct*rl^,  or  from  the  intenfi- 
tyor  dircdioii  of  the  preflurc  which  occafions  it. 
"iM  thi  >  ful»j^»51  is  completed  hjr  the  confidera- 
fiwof  the  refinance  which  fluids  oppofe  to  the 
notion  of  fvjlid  bodies  through  them,  and  their 
fajpu'fe  on  bodi-'s  oppoftd  to  their  aiitio/i.  Thefc 
toe  vtry  important  matters,  heing  the  founda- 
tion*, of  i.iany  mechanical  aits,  and  furnidiing  us 
kith  fon.c  of  tiur  nwft  cuiivcnicnt  and  e/Ticacious- 
|)<>w.  rs  for  iiiipelhug  m;<chines.  Thty  are  alfo 
of  Ttry  diflicult  dilrnfiion,  and  are  by  no  means 
ratrpletcly  inveftipated.  Mnch  remains  to  be 
jonc  both  for  perfes.Hinj:  the  theories,  and  tor  im- 
Ifuviiig  the  arts  which  depend  on  them.  On 
Wfc  tlo^lrines  depend  the  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
lrif»s  of  rivers  and  of  waves  ;  the  buoyancy,  cqui- 
^tum,  :^nd  flabilily  of  fliips  ;  the  mction  of  fldps 
■WB^h  the  water? ;  the  adion  of  the  winds  on 
k  (dih :  and  the  whole  arts  of  marine  conftruc- 
^aod  feamanihip. 
*  other  general  form  oF  tangible  matter  ex- 
I  very  different  phenomena,  which  arc  alfo 
ncly  intcrefling  ;  viz.  vapour.  Ad  the  va- 
I  known  arc  heavy  fluids;  they  aie  therc- 
'fubje^  to  ail  the  laws  of  pieflure  and  im- 
e,  which  have  l>etn  confidcred  under  the  arti- 
HydrostaTics  and  Hydraulics.  But 
ky  arrr  lufceptible  of  great  compreflion  by  the 
SlOA  of  cxterrul  forces,  and  expand  again  when 

St  forces  aic  remotsd.  In  confequence  of  this 
prcfH  >n  and  ctxpanfion,  the  general  phcno- 
I^BA  of  fluidity  receive  great  and  important  mo- 
jkations  ;  and  this  clafs  of  fluids  requires  a  par- 
pilw  confidcration.  As  air  is  a  famihar  inllance, 
jtt  brancb  of  mtrcjianical  philufophy  has  been 
Prd  rwFUMATics.  Uuilcr  tilis  head  WC  cenfi- 
fclhc  prcfTure  of  the  atmosphfrk,  and  its  ef- 
^^Hoth  on  folid  and  fluid  hoditrs.  ft  prouixres 
»c  rife  uf  waters  or  other  flifidj  in  pumps  and 
'pJrms,  and  jjives  us  the  thuory  of  their  c(mi- 
ru^toT  :  it  explains  many  curious  phenumciid 
f  nature,  foch  as  the  motions  in  the  atniofphere# 
•J  their  connc«frion  with  the  prelfure  of  the  air, 
ndits  rflV-ct  on  the  barometer  or  weather  glafs. 
^  tn  motion,  h  cai'ed  wind;  and  it  may  be 
pjloyc^  to  iinp'  I  bottlen.  1  he  theory  of  its  ac- 
SSByand  of  its. rtfi (lance  Co  moving  bodies,  are 
JrrefvJrc  to.be  confidered. 

Bt(ulcs  their  motions  of  progreltion,  Sec,  fuch 
t^we  obferve  in  winds,  comprelTible  or  el^ftic 
pUt«  are  fufccptible  of  what  may  be  termed  ifh- 
^fmiJ  motion  ;  a  kind  of  undulation,  where  tlie 
tofitiguous  parts  are  thrown  into  trcmirloQs  vi- 
»r«lions,  in  which  they  are  alternately  condenfed 
ind  raretied }  and  thcfe  undulations  are  propa- 
[died  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
xi^kc  way  in  which  we  obfcrvc  wave*  ta  fproad 
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on  the  furfacc  of  water.  Thefe  undulations  are 
alfo  the  more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trem- 
bling chord,  or  fprin^r,  or  beil,  agitates  the  air  ad- 
joining to  it :  thefe  agitations  are  propagated  a- 
long  the  air,  and  by  its  inter  veil  tfon  ag?Ute  the' 
organ  of  hearing.  Th«  mtchanifinr  of  thefe  undU'f 
tattons  has  been  much  lludied,  and  furmfhcs  a 
very  beaUlifiil  theory  of  muflcal  harmony. 

Tlie  philofopher  cx  imines  the  ia!:i^  of  compr'ejji'i 
b'll'uy  of  air  iind  other  elaltic  rfuid;?;  and  thiis  get^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  conftilution  of  the  almof- 
phere,  and  of  the  a(f^ion  of  tho(e  fli/ids  when  cm-f 
pjoycd  to  impel  folid  bodies.  GiinpOwdcf  con-' 
tains  an  immtnfe  quantify  of  pcrnianentlyi^eUftic 
air,  which  may  be  fd  at  liUerfy  by  inifimm^ionw 
When  this  is  done  at  the  bottonfi  Of  a  piece  ot^ 
ordnance,  it  will  impel  a  bail  along  tKe  barrel, 
and  difchargc  it  from  the  muzzle,  in  the  fame  way* 
that  an  arrow  \%  impelled  by  a  bow.  Having  thu;! 
difcoVcred  in  what  degree  this  air  prefles  in  pro- 
portion to  its  eXpanfion,  w^Mifcover  its  adion  on 
the  ball  thrcaph  the  whole  length  of  the  piece, 
and  the  velocity  which  it  will  finally  communi- 
cate to  it.  HeiKc  the  theory  of  atiilleiy  and  of 
mines.  Chemidry  teaches  us,  that  muft  bodies* 
can  be  converted  by  tire  into  eliftic  fluids^  which 
can  be  employed  to  a^  on  other  bodied  in  thd 
Way  of  prefl'ure  or  impUlfc.  Tficy  have  become 
intiTeftliig  1^7  being  employed  as  movin>j  forces 
in  fume  verjf  powerful  machines.    SvC  Projec- 

The  magnetical  pbenomcna  between  ntagneU  * 
and  iron  haVe  long  attra<fted  attention  ;  and  the 
tife  to  which  the  polarity  of  the  loadftone  haa 
been  applied,  in  dire^ing  the  cooYfc  of  a  ftiip 
through  the  pathlcfs  ocean,  has  rendered  thefd 
phenomena  extremely  intcrcftin^.  (See  MaCne- 
TisM.)  Con ftdsrable  progrefs  has  been  made  in 
the  arrangement  and  gencfalization  of  them  ;  but 
the  atteiitiuif  of  pTiilofopbers  w^ts^  as  ufiiaf,  mif-* 
placed  by  attemptiug  to  difcover  the  ultimate 
c.iufe  of  magnetifm.  I7r  Gri/»ERT  of  Oohrheftef 
Was  the  firft  who  confidcred  the  magnetical  phe-* 
nomefia  in  a  truly  phiJofophical  manner;  and  hi* 
trcatifc  be  Magneif,  publiflied  in  158^0,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  perfect  Ipccimens 
of  the  Baconian  or  indui^iVd  logic.  JF^Piftvs's 
&<-ntamcn  T6eori^  Ma^netijnii  b  alfo  a  moft  va- 
luable work. 

Another  cl  ifs  of  mechanical  phenomena  have  ^ 
confiderablcafiiinty  with  themaj-nctical;  tiz.thofe 
of  ELBCTfttciTr.  Certain  bodies,  when  rubbed oi* 
Otherwife  treated,  attract  and  repel  other  bodies^ 
and  occafion  a  great  variety  of  lenfiblc  motions 
h)  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofophcrs  have 
paid  much  attention  to  thefe  appearaticci  of  late 
year?,  but  have  not  been  more  fiicccfsKd  in  cfta- 
blilbing  a  compiete  theory  of  them,  than  fw  the 
cafe  or  magDctifm.  FranKlin  and  -ffipifius  have 
been  moll  fuccefsful  in  thiN  refpe(5l.  £)r  Frank-* 
LIN  has  acqmred  great  celebrity  by  his  mo<*  judi- 
cious comparifoiT  of  the  phcnomt'na  ;  which  has 
enabled  him  to  eflablilh  a  few  general  Isws,  al- 
taoik  as  prccife  as  tbofe  of  Ktpier,  ^nd  of  equally 
extenfive  influence.  His  difcovtry  foo  of  the  i- 
dentity  of  thunder  and  electricity  has  given  im- 
portance to  the  whole*  fubje^.  There  are  many 
Q  4  ^  ^kcttomcQa 
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phenomena  of  ele^lricity  which  cannot  \k  called 
xnecbanicaly  yet  are  curious  and  intercAing,  and 
continue  to  engage  much  of  the  public  attention. 

The  appearancci  prefcnted  by  our  fciifc  of  fcc- 
ing  form  another  branch  of  natdral  philofophy  in 
all  feminaries  of  learning.  See  Optics.  They 
are  not  however  properly  mechanical  phenomena. 
The  nature  of  light  is  ftiil  a  fecret.  The  gene- 
ral  laws  of  optics,  however,  are  fo  few,  fo  firople, 
and  fo  precilc,  that  our  theories  are  more  perfedl 
in  this  icicncc,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  phy- 
fics  ;  though  as  yet  far  removed  firom  the  rank  of 
primary  fafts.  Many  unknown  events  happen 
before^be  phenomenon  comes  under  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary  optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fub- 
jtdlsof  the  fimple  laws  of  reflexion  and  refiradtion. 
Apparition  or  vifibitily  may  be  a  quality  of  a  bo- 
dy, depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofUion  of 
another  body,  without  any  thing  between  them, 
jud  as  weight  is ;  and  this  quality  may  be  cogni- 
zable by  our  faculty  of  y^f///^  alone,  juft  as  the 
preifure  of  a  heavy  body  is  by  our  fitiing  alone. 

Mr  RoEMER  firft  made  it  probable,  that  me- 
chanical philofophy  had  fomething  to  do  with 
the  phenomena  of  optics,  by  his  difcovcry  "  that 
apparition  was  not  inftantaneous :  that  fome  time 
clapfed  between  the  illumination  of  a  body  and 
its  being  feen  at  a  diftance.  He  difcovered,  that 
St  was  not  till  40  roinutes  af^ei'the  fun  illuminated. 
one  of  Jupiter's  falellites  that  it  was  (cen  by  an 
inhabitant  of  thi^  glohc.  If  therefore  a  fun  wtrc 
juft  created,  it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupi- 
ter would  be  illuminated  by  him,  and  aoo  before 
ihc  Georgian  planet  would  be  illuminated.  Here 
^en  is  motion.  It  is  therefore  juftly  fuppoled, 
and  indeed  is  highly  probable,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing moved ;  but  it  is  ftill  doubted  whether  this 
fomething,  which  we  call  light,  is  a  matter  e- 
ihltted  from  the  fliining  body,  and  moving  with 
^eat  velocity,  and  ading  on  and  afle^ed  by  other 
bodies,  in  the  various  ph«ncnocna  of  opticn  5  or 
t^rhethe/  it  is  a  certain  JlaU  of  a  medium  which  is 
thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that  waves  are  propa- 
gated albiig  the  furfacc  of  watcr^  or  fonorous 
undulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while  the 
water  or  air  itfelf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place. 
See  Light,  }  4»  &c- 

There  arc,  howcvtr,  many  chemical  fads,  and 
fads  in  the  vegetable  ceconomy,  which  give 
ftrong  and  almoft  undeniable  indications  of  light 
being  a  body  capable  of  chemical  union  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  iivbl unary  bodies,  and  of  be- 
ing afterwards  fet  at  liberty  under  its  own  form, 
a6  the  caufe  or  medium  of  vifton.  But  thefe  are 
4ueftioo«  fimilar  to  thofe  about  the  caufe  of  gravHyt 
and  totally  unnerelTary  for  eftabliihmg  a  complete 
theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  the  nature  of  vi- 
don,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenoraciu  of  the 
tainbow,  halos  and  pcriheiiams,  Sec.  ftc.  Such  is 
the  field  of  inquiry  to  the  mechanical  philofopher 
of  the  prtfent  day.  We  may  hope  to  extend  it ; 
Hut  we  muft,  in  the  firfi  place,  pcrfed  our  know- 
lcd|»c  of  the  fenfible  motions  and  adions  of  bo- 
dirs.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand  much  invef- 
tfgation;  and  till  thcfe  are  thoroughly  underftood, 
it  is  too  foon  to  Attempt  penetrating  further  into 
ihr  rcCelfes  of  nature.         . 

I^<  this  ftudy,  it  13  found  that  every  change 
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which  can  be  obfcirved  in  the  ftatc  of  i  bodyr 
with  refpcd  to  motion  by  the  adion  of  another 
body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  \vA  oppofite 
change  in  the  ftatc  of  that  body.   Thus,  in  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation,  it  i»  obfenrd  that  the 
deflcdions  of  the  fun  and  plancti  aw  mouul 
The  fame  thing  is  obfcrred  intheafttoniofnug. 
nets  on  each  other  and  on  iron ;  it  is  alfo  obfer- 
vcd  in  the  attradions  and  repoifeons  of  dedriol 
bodies ;  and  it  obtains  in  all  the  phcoomeaa  flt 
impulfe  and  of  corporeal  prcflTurc.  lliithert&rtj 
an  univerfal  law  of  motion,  that  aS'm  u  d^ 
equal  an  J  oppofite  to  reaffion  :  but  this  muft  be  ci 
fidered  merely  as  a  matter  of  faft,  a  cootinp 
law  of  nature,  like  that  of  gravitation.   * 
falfe  reafoning  has  been  introduced  into 
cal  philofophy,  and  particuiarly  into  tbctl 
of  impulfion  or  the  comn[)uuicatioD  of 
impulfe.    In  confidering  this  fubjedt  a  toft 
been  introduced   which  has  occafioncd  f 
wrangKng  and  mifconception ;  we  mean  tlicl 
INERTIA.   It  ftrves  indeed  to  abbreviate bu^a 
but  it ^ has  often  mifled  the  judgment;  aod 
dodrine  of  the  vis  iner.ti>e  of  matter  is  now 
nerally  exploded.    (Sec  MeciCAKies,  Pffi 
Sea.  II.) 

If  the  word  weriia  be  taken  as  cxprfffiufi 
a  quality  of  matter,  but  a  law  of  human 
ment  refpeding  matter,  as  cxpreflSngoori 
ty  of  inferring  the  agency  of  a  nurring  force 
ever  we  obferve  a  dunge  of  motion,  afi  d 
ties  will  vanifti,  and  the  ecjuaiityof  afliosin 
adion  will  be  inferred,  as  it  ihould  be  froa 
phenomena  of  coUiffon.  There  will  bei»feB 
vis  inJSia  corpori  impe/lenth  not  qxtd  trsv^ 
qttd  corpori ;  and  this  inference  will  cnil 
through  all  the  myftcriefs  of  corporeal  aftjj 
it  condudcd  Sir  ICiac  Newton  iu  his  jnw 
fearche&. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  A  ami 
B  be  two  magnets  faftened  on 
the  ends  of  two  long  wooden 
laths  A£,  BFr  which  tucn  ho- 
rizontally on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
eompafs  needles,  with  th^ir 
north  poles  fronting  each  other, 
13  inches  apart  \  and  let  A  be 
puihed  towards  B,  fo  that  it 
would  move  ^nifo^mly  with 
the  velocity  of  two  inchcB  in  a 
fecond.  The  phenomena  <wbicb 
have  been  ohferwed are  a5i  follow  : 
A  wih  gradually  diminiih-  its 
velocity ;  and  when  it  has  ad- 
vanced abotit  nine  inches,  wiH 
ftop  completely.  B,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  gradually  ac- 
quire motion ;  and  when  it  has 
a'ivanced  about  nine  inches, 
of  about  two  inches  per  (rcood,  with  wM 
will  continue  to  move  unifonnly.  Bcrcairf! 
motion  of  A  is  gradually  retardecf,  we  infer 
a  retarding  force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  dirt< 
BA  has  aded  on  it.  And  fincc  this  woa^* 
have  happened  if  B  had  not  been  tbetci  *■ 
ways  happens  when  B  is  there,  we  inftr  ttut 
cither  its  caufe  or  the  occafion  of  itsafiion. 
vulgar  fay  that  B  repels  A  j  fo  £iy  the  dytiita 
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Tbe  abctton  of  invi6hle  fluids  fay,  that  a  (Iream 
of  fluid  liTuing  from  B  impels  A  in  the  oppofite 
iirrt^iioo.  AH  oaturahtls  agree  in  iaytng*  that  an 
i&\c force conoedtd  with  B  has  dtftroyed  the 
BOlion  of  A,  and  confider  this  curious  phcnonnr- 
kM)  ai  Che  indication  and  chara^^eriftic  of  a  dif- 
aMcry.  Tftc  fame  inference  is  made  from  the  mo- 
ioa  produced  in  B:  it  is  confidered  bv  ail  as  afi'ec- 
tdbjra force exerteti  or  occilioned  by  the  prefence 
)f  A;  and  tbe  dynamics  and  the  vulgar  fay  that  A 
Mb((  B.  And  both  parts  conclude,  from  the  equal 
tiigcs  made  on  both  bodice,  that  the  changing 
puareeqnai:  here  acknowledging,  that  they  oih- 
Ifw an  rquaiity  of  a<ftion  and  rea^ion  ;  and  they 
Wibis  to'the  other  mftances  of  the  extent  of  this 
m  of  Riotion.  AJi  this  while  nobody  thinks  of 
ituenia  or  'tnadit4ty  of  B,  but,  on  the  contra- 
fc  conclude  this  to  be  a  curioys  inftance  of  its 
ln«/jr;  and  rooft  people  conclude  that  both  bo- 
b carry  about  with  them  a  vh  infita  both  when 
./ett  and  when  in  motion. 
But  if  other  phenomena  give  unqueftionable  c- 
Jeoic  that,  in  ordinary  coUifionH,  there  arc  the 
«e  changes  of  motion,  produced  without  ma- 
IBttical  conta^,  the  fame  inferences  nxylt  be 
and  a  fcnipulous  naturaj^ft  will  doubt 
r  cont^  (bould  make  any  change  in  our 
nin^  on  the  fubjed^  and  whether  adlual 
fed  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved*  See 
t'^«'  f  I53»  "54- 
b  ieems  to  be  the  limit  to  opr  inquiries  into 
:  claiTet  of  n^M^^  phenomena.  We  find 
""  » or  the  particles  of  matter  endued  in 
I  qualities*  which  affeA  the  ftate  of  other 
\  or  roa/Tes,  at  fmaller  or  at  greater  dif- 
m  from  each  other  according  to  certain  gcnc- 
'vk%  or  laws.  This  ultimate  ftep  in  the  con- 
IfioQ  of  things  is  infcrutable  by  us.  It  ii  ar^- 
1^  to  fay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not  compre- 
l^ww  there  is  inherent  in  a  body  any  quality 
SWch  another  body  may  he  af^^ed  at  any 
•cc  frorp  it,  therefore  no  fuch  quality  is  psif- 
i^lt  ii  no  lefs  (b  to  fay,  that  matter  has  no 
fe property  byt  that  of  moving  other  mat- 
m  impuife ;  and  that  becaufe  it  may  be  io 
pd,aQd  alfo  by  the  ^ency  of  our  own  mtnd€« 
Wwc,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfe, 
fAoved  by  minds.  The  fame  almighty  f<at 
ih  brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  exiftence 
tt  bring  thofc  qualities  equally  into  exigence; 
i^*^  in  both  is  equally  beyond  our  com- 

pwc  moft  guard  againd  refiing  on  this  con- 
koo  as  a  ftop  to  further  inquiry.    There 
Bt  ijpecies  of  matter  pofleffed  of  the  mecha- 
toners,  which  is  not  cogni£ible  by  our  fen- 
Ail  the  properties  of  matter  gre  not  known 
kini  who  are  deaf  and  blind ;  and  many 
Mcna  may  ival)y  be  produced  by  the  adtion 
Iwfcning  matter,  which  wr,  from  indolence 
•e,  aicribe  to  inherent  forces.    Phiiofophers 
^i<tiidy  diicovered  intermedia  in  fome  caicf. 
Vcnaio  that  AIK  is  the  conveyer  of  found, 
fit  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  fuch  a 
■  u  LIGHT.  Let  as  therefore  indulge  conjee- 
P»  ^t  let  IM  examine  thefc  by  the  received 
I  of  motion,  and  rejed  them  when  we  6nd  a- 
itcinfccncy;  al'-rays  keeping  in  miad,  that 
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even  the  mod  coincident  with  the  phenomena  ia 
itill  but  a  pofTtbility. 

Thefc  queftioni  about  the  aAivity  or  inadivity 
of  matter  are  not  pbjJicaU  but  metapMical.  Na- 
tural philofophy,  commonly  takes  it  Tor  granted 
that  matter  is  wholly  ina<ftive ;  but  it  is  not  of  a- 
ny  moment  in  phylics  whether  this  opinion  is 
true  or  falfe ;  whether  matter  is  a^ed  on  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws,  or  whether  it  a^s  of  itfelf  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  makes  no  difference  to 
the  natural  philorophcr.  It  is  his  bufinels  to  dif- 
cover  the  laws  which  really  obtain,  and  to  apply 
thefe  to  the  folutioa  of  fubordinate  phenomena; 
but  whether  thefe  laws  arife  from  the  nature  of 
fome  agent  external  to  matter,  or  whether  mat- 
ter itfelf  is  the  age»t,  are  qucflions  which  may 
be  above  his  comprehenlion,  and  d.o  not  imme* 
diattly  concern  his  proper  bufinefs. 

The  account  now  given  of  natural  philofophy 
points  out  the  way,*  in  which  the  ftudy  muft  be 
profec.dled.  The'caufes,  powers,  or  forces, 
which  produce  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  tbe 
univerfe,  are  known  only  in  the  phenomena  them- 
felves.  Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 
of  nature  muft  therefore  keep  pace  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  motions.  To  di^over  the  for- 
ces by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
round  the  ^arth,  we  muft  know  her  motions.  To 
a  terreflKal  fpedtator  ihe  appears  to  defcribe  aq 
elHpfe,  having  the  earth  in  one  focus ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  eaith  is  carried  round  the  fun, 
and  the  moon's  real  path,  in  abfoliite  fpace«  is  a 
much  more  complicated  figure.  T'^'  ^^  know 
this  6gure,  and  the  variations  in  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  defcribed,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
forces  which  adtuate  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
When  Newton  fay«,  that  the  forces  by  which  fhe 
is  retained  in  this  elliptical  orbit  are  directed  to 
the  earth,  he  means  gnly,  that  the  deflexion  from 
that  uniform  re^ilineal  motion,  which  fhe  would 
otherwife  have  performed,  are  always  in  this  di- 
re^ion.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  thefe 
forces  are  inverfciy  proportionate  to  the  fquarea 
of  her  diftances  from  the  earth,  be  only  means 
that  the  deflections  made  m  equal  times  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  her  motion  are  in  this  proportion, 
Thpfe  deflexions  ^re  confidered  as  the  charadler- 
iitics  and  meafures  of  tbe  forces.  We  imagine 
that  we  have  made  all  plain,  when  we  call  this  in- 
dicated caufe  a  tendency  to  the  earth ;  but  we  hare 
no  notion  of  this  tendency  to  the  earth  different 
from  the  approach  itfe)f.  This  word  tendency, 
fo  fafhionable  among  the  followers  of  Sir  Kaiac 
Newton,  is  perverted  from  its  original  fenfc. 
Terukre  nferfiis /oifMt  is,  io  the  language  of  Rome, 
and  aifo  ofTlewton,  to  go  towards  the  fun ;  but 
we  now  ufe  the  words  (end,  tendemy^  to  fignify, 
not  the  approacbt  but  the  eaufe  oi  this  approach. 
When  thefie  cxprefTioni  have  become  familiar,  the 
original  fenfe  of  the  word  is  forgotten,  and  this 
metaphor  becomes  a  fruitful  fuurce  of  mifconcep- 
tion  and  mif^ake.  To  fecure  ourfelves  agaiiUt 
fuch  miftakes  firom  myftical  notions,  we  muft  cot- 
fidcr  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  fancied  powers ;  and  then  we  fee  that 
their  names  are  only  names  for  phenomena,  and 
that  univerfal  gravitation  is  only  an  univerfal  mu- 
tual approach  aown^c  the  parts  of  the  fblar  fyften\. 
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Jn  a  word  it  is  only  In  thofc  parts  of  natural 
pbiloTophy  which  have  been  mathcmaticilly  treat- 
ed, that  the  invfftig.itions  have  b<en  carrieri  on 
VTth  certainty,  fuccels,  and  untiJity.  W-thout 
thift  guide,  w£  mud  expc<5t  nothing  but  a  fchoot- 
boy's  knowledge. 

Motions,  are  the  real  and  only  ohje^s  of  our 
obfervation,  the  only  fuh^ci^s  of  our  difuffion. 
!n  motion  is  included  no  ideas  but  thofc  of  space 
and  TiMi,  the  fubjedts  of  puie  matbcraaticaL  dif- 
quifition,  /is  foon  therefore,  as  we  have  difc©- 
vercd  the  fad,  the  motion,  ali  our  ^iture  reafon- 
}ng$  about  this  motion  are  pureiy  mathematical, 
depending  only  on  the  affedions  of  figure,  num- 
her,  and  proportion,  and  muft  carry  along  with 
them  that  demonftration  and  irrtliftible  evidence 
which  is  the  boaft  of  that  fcience.  To  this  are 
»vc  mdebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained, 
and  the  progrefa  which  hao  been  made  in  fome 
branches  of  niechanicarphilofophy ;  for  when  the 
inotions  ar^  diftindly  and  minutely  underdood, 
and  then  confidered  only  as  mathematical  quan- 
titieF,  ipdependent  of  au  phyfical  conliderations, 
and  we  proceed  according  to  the  juft  rules  of 
Tuathj^matical  reafoning,  wc  need  not  fear  any  in- 
tricacy of  combination  or  multiplicity  of  (tcps; 
we  ar/e  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  and 
will  en^erge  in  our  tinal  proportion,  in  the  fanae 
inaoner  as  we  fee  happen  in  a  long  and  intricate 
algebraic  analyfis. 

Mechanical  philofophy,  therefore,  thus  cuHi- 
wated  is  not  a  fyftcm  oi  probable  opinions,  but  a 
fUniau/iratiiuf  fcience.     To  poilefB  it,  however,  in 
this  form,  requires  confiderablf  preparation.    The 
mere  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra  are  by  no 
means  fuflficient.    Ncvtton  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded ^»<r '^/j/tf  matbeji  facem  prefirente  ;^^  and, 
in  Creatmg  a  new  fcience  of  phyfics,  he  was  o- 
bliged  to  fearch  for  and  difcover  a  new  fource  of 
mathematical  knowledge.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  tafVe  for  the  mathematical  fviencco  has 
declined  in  this  country  of  late  year*;  and  that 
liritain,   which   formerly   took  the   lead  in   na- 
tural  philofophy,    O»ouid  now   be   tbe  country 
>vhere  they  arc  iJaft  cultivated.    It  is  to  foreign 
vriters  that  we  have  recourfe  in  our  feminaries, 
even  lor  elementary  treali/ejf\  and  while  the  con- 
tinent has  f^ipplicd  us  with  the  moft  elaborate  and 
ufeful  treatifes^on  various  articles  in  phyficalaftro* 
pomomy,'praiftica!  n^ech^nics^  hydraulics,  and  op- 
tics, there  has  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a 
dozen  treatifes  worth  confulting  for  thefe  laft  50 
years;  notW'thftanding  the  unparallelled  munifi- 
cence of  our  foyercign,  who  has  given  more  libe- 
ral patronage  to  the  cuhivators  of  mathematical 
philofophy,  and  indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than 
any  prince  ui  Eurouc.    The  magnificent  efiabhfh- 
ments  of  Lewis  XIV.  orignated  from  his  inCitia- 
ble  ambition,  direded  by  the  fagacious  (Jolbcrt. 
And  his  palfonage  being  exerted  according  to  a 
regular  plan  of  pcnftoned  academics,  ^and  in  pro- 
curing the  combined  efforts  of  the  mo/)  eminent  men 
of  ail  countries, -all  Europe  wac.  ftikd  w»th  his  ctilo* 
gifts.    But  all  this  was  done  without  the  fmaJltft 
retrenchment  of  his  pleafures,  the  expences  be- 
pg  furniihtd  out  of  the-puWic  revenue;}  ot  a  great 
tvA  oppreiied  nation  ;  whereas  the  voy-tgcs  of  dif- 
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covci  y,  the  expcnfive  obfervatioTJs  and  geoftct^M 
operations  in  Britain,  and  the  numerous pcnhr-fji 
given  to  men  of  fcience  a«:d  a^ivity,  were  ill  tuf. 
nifh«d  oi»t  of  the  private  cftate  of  our  excdtol 
fovereign,  who  feems  to  delfght  in  rq)^)'^?,  bj 
every  fervice  \n  his  power,  the  attachment  ofi 
loyal  and  happy  nation.  It  is  thertfurt  to  V 
wifhed,  th;»t  his  patriotic  efforts  were  properitfe^ 
conded,  and  that  the  taffe  for  the  mathcm; 
fciences  may  again  turn  the  ryes  ofEuro^ 
this  country  ff>r  inftrudion  an^iiBprovi 
The  prefciit  fcems  a  molt  f.ivoura^|ecra  for 
purnofe. 

On  the  whole  mechiniral  philofophy  is 
entirely  a  mathematical  Itudy,  and  is  to  be 
cefsfuliy  profecuted  only  under  this  form 
our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  youni?  fti 
will  ofttn  require  more  Aeadmcfs  of  ihoogl 
can  generally  be  exptded  in  fuch  abftrad 
Utions.     It  is  ufual  therefore  to  employ 
ments  to  aflift  the  young  ftudent;  annroo^ 
fes  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompamed  br; 
ries  of  fuch   experiments,  conne^M  b^'t' 
train  of  argmnentative  difcourfe.    Such  air 
ufual  courles  which  ro  by  the  name  of « 
tal  phila/iiiibf  \  allho*  fu»  h  courfes  arc  lillk 
than  illtijlmtions  of  known  do«ftrincs  br  ' 
ments.  ^ 

Skct.  XI.    Q/:ExprRiMENTAL  Philo: 

Experimental  Philosophy  istheii 
tion  of  general  laws,  by  cxpcrimeirt ;  and 
fcrved,  under  the  article  Philosophy,  it 
moft  infallible,  if  not  the  only  way  of 
the  knowedge  of  them.     This  is  the  A1 
f^anum  ScientUzmrn,  fo  ftrongly  recomi 
Lord  Verulam.    It  i«as  new  in  hi8tin^e,tl 
without  example ;  for  there  was  ever  in 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  methorti 
Treatife  of  the  Loadftonc,  by  Dr  Gilbert* 
tbefter  ;  a  work  which  has  hardly  been  4 
by  any,  and  which,  when   wc  confider '"' 
1580,  is  really  a  wonderful  perfbrmaRcr* 
moft  perfed  model  of  this  method  is  Sr! 
Newton  '»  Optichs.    Dr  Black's  Efo^  o»" 
'  is  another.    Dr  Franklin's  I'heorj  cf  E!f 
another  example  of  great  merit.     Th^t  J' 
veftigation  is  not  complete,  is  not  ar>  ^^^ 
The  method  is  without  fault ;  and  a  f 
region  19  given  for  the  experiments  Ihll  ^  -^ 
for  eftablifhmg  the  general  laws. 

Bxit  although  many  beautiful  nnd  fucd 
examples  have  btcn  given  as  particular  b^ 
cs  of  inquiry,  there  art  many  inftancf?^^ 
inaccurate  ami  incunclnfive  inveftig^l»0T»v 
periincnlH  made  at  random,  aimoft  wilt* 
view,  ferve  but  little  tu  advance  our  kno^l 
Every  little  ferics  of  experiments  by  Mai^ 
minates  in  a  general  law,  while  hardiy  awf 
•ral  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  Pott's  i 
runs  exptrimenis.  Lord  Verulam  hj5  « 
much  on  this  fubjc^,  and  with  great  nn^P 
but  he  has  in  thia  fatigued  his  reatler  by  W 
mcrcius  rules;  which  are  rather  obli'ua,  W 
this  vali?ablc  part  of  his  writings  is  little  rtw 

A  formid;»ble  olje^tion  has  been  rnatli  loj 
method  of  iiujuiry.  Since  a  ph)*ricalfen»i«P'^'n 
cxprclViyr  of  a  general  tad,  and  is  eflabli.W^ 
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¥  in  cunftqucnce  of  our  having  obferved  a  fimilari- 
vln  i  ^cAi  ijumbcrof  particular  t'aiti ;  and  fince 
I  r  jjrcat  rule  of  indu>5tivc  lu^ic  ts,  to  give  the  law 
u^Tfjttr  cx!ent  than  the  iiidu^ion  on  which  it 
t.jufvlf  .1,  why  Ihould  a  few  experiments  be  re- 
itrn)  as  the  foundation  of  a  general  infi  rencc  ? 
ifti^  h,<H  httn  partly  anfwered  in  the  article  Phi- 
fjsMPHV.  But  it  may  be  of  ufe  to*  confuler  the 
i*»jc:cl  more  particularly ;  in  doing  which  .wc 
yii|Uotefome  obferv.^tions  from  the  dilTerta- 
ioa  on  evidence  by  Dr  Carijpbell  in  his  Ptilofopby 
fKfrfOfic, 

Frym  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  objects 
ffrjcnd  us,  we  find  that  they  arc  generally  of  a 
omp'.icacd  natirrc,  not  only  as  confifting  of  a 
Ejjipiication  of  thofc  qualities,  called  acnJ  nu^ 
It li  as  gravity,  mobility,  colour,  figure,  fulidity, 
:hlch  arc  comn^on  to  all  bodies ;  but  alio  as  con- 
(hn^  of  a  TT.ixture  of  a  variety  of  fubftances,  dif- 
tttit  in  their  nature  and  properties;  each  of 
hich  is  perhaps  compounded  of  ingredients  more 
oplf.  **  The  farther  we  advance  in  .the  know- 
%  of  nature,  the  mere  her  conftancy  in  all  her 
pcr2ti;)ns  appears.  Like  caufes  always  produce 
£c  clTcds,  and  like  ene«5ts  are  always  preccdtd 
f  hkc  caufes.  Inconflancy  fofnetimes  appears 
Nature's  works  ^Xfirftji^ht ;  but  a  more  refined 
^criencc  Ihows  us  that  this  is  but  an  appearance, 
ilhat  there  is  no  inconflancy  ;  and  we  cxphiia 
ihus:  Moft  objcviis  being  of  a  complicated  na- 
te  we  find,  on  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the 
b  afcribcd  to  them  ought  often  to  be  Iclely 
fccd  to  fome  of  their  component  parts ;  and 
ftaricty  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that  hardly  any 
!•  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecics  are  in  every  re- 
•ftaGke.  On  thefe  accounts  we  expert  diiTimi- 
Wfs  in  the  phenomena  accompanying  perfe<Jtly 
War  treatment  of  different  fubjc<^ts  of  the  fame 
fci ;  but  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be  af- 
ftd  that  the  two  fubfiances  arc  ptrfecflly  alike, 
f  phfnomena  arifing  from  fimilar  tjeatment  arc 
*time:  and  extcnfive  obfervatipn  teaches  us, 
*l  there  are  certain  circumftanccs  which  infure 
^^^  perted  firailarity  of  conftitution  of  fome 
fe.  When  therefore  we  obferve  the  clfcd  of 
^  natural  agent  on  one  of  tliefe,  we  exped  that 

*  fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other. 

•^  a  botanift  fbould  meet  with  a  new  plant,  and 
^c  that  it  has  7  monopctalous  flowers,  he 
in  conclude  that  every  plant  of  this  fpecics  will 
J^c  monopetalous  flowers  ;  but  he  wiii  nut  fup- 
«^that  it  will  have  onlj  fcvcn  flowerg.         • 

T^us  V.C  icam,  that  perfiS  uniformity  is  not  to 

^•wpfNfted  in  any  inftancc  whatever,  bccaufe  in 
ftincc  is  the  iimplicity  of  conftitution  fu/fici- 
^  great  to  give  us  aflurance  of  perfed  unifor- 
«y  iJi  every  circumftance  of  the  cafe.  The  near- 
^Uwcver,  that  our  invcfti^ations  carry  us  to 

*  ^v^lcd^  of  elementary  natures,  the  more  arc 
^^tjvlnccd  by  general  experience  of  the  uni- 
f^'ty  of  the  operations  of  real  elements ;  and  al- 
^'^^  it  mav  perhaps  be  impoflible  for  us  ever 
•imvcat  tile  knowledge  of  the  fimpleft  elk- 
■^'•Ts  of  any  body,  (Sec  Chemistry,  Index,) 
Pjhcn  any  thing  appears  fimplc,  or  rather  fo 
"^«iy  uniform,  as  that  we  have  invariably  ob- 
f^w  It  to  produce  fimilar  ?ft^<ft8  on  difcovcring 
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any  ne<w  effed  of  this  fub  fiance,  we  conclude,  from 
a  general  experience  of  the  efficient,  a  like  conflan- 
cy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft.  Fire  confumcs* 
wood,  melts  metals,  and  hardens  clay.  In  thefe 
inftances  it  a<^ts  uniformly.  If  therefore  a  trial  be 
made  for  the  firft  time  of  its  influence  on  any  par- 
ticular fubftancc,  he  who  makes  it  is  warranted  to 
conclude  that  the  efl'tdt  will  be  the  fame. 

Thi>  general  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from 
one  experiment,  is  by  no  oceans  in  oppofilion  to 
the  great  rule  of  inductive  logic,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  moft  refined  application  of  it.  A 
law  llill  more  general,  viz.  tfxit  nature  h  ccnjlaut 
in  all  its  operations^  is  the  inference  wtiich  is  here 
applied  as  a  principle  of  explai^ation  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  ilfclf  a  general  law,  viz.  that  na* 
tiire  is  conjlant  in  this  operation.  The  foundation 
of  this  general  inference  from  one  &perimciit  be- 
ing eftablifhed,  experiments  muft  be  an  infallible 
method  of  attaining  to  the  know  ledge. of  nature; 
and  we  need  only  take  care  to  proceed  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  the  great  rule  of  inductive  logic  ;  that 
ib,  the  fubje<5t  mult  be  cleared  of  every  accidental 
and  unknonvn  circumftance,  and  put  into  a  fitua- 
tion  that  will  reduce  the  interefting  f  .rcumftancc 
to  a  (late  of  the  greateft  poflible  fimplicity.  Thu3 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  event  will  be  a  faithful 
rcprefentative  of  every  fimilar  cafe ;  and  unlefs 
this  be  done  in  the  preparation,  nothing  can  re- 
fu It  from  the  moft  numerous  expenments  but  un- 
certainty and  miftakcs. 

The  account  given  above  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy would  feem  to  indicate,  that  experiment 
was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  profecution  of 
it.  The  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  alfiftancc 
of  mathematics,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  ex- 
planation of  every  phenomenon ;  and  fo  they  arc 
to  a  eertain  degree.  But  this  degree  is  as  yet  very 
limited.  Our  mathematical  knowledge,  great  a;i 
it  is  in  comjJarifon  with  that  of  former  times,  w 
ftill  inadequate  to  give  accurate  folutions  even 
of  very  fimple  queftions.  We  can  tell,  with  the 
utmoft  precifion,  what  will  be  the  motions  of  twu 
particles  of  matter,  or  two  bodies,  which  ad  on 
each  other  with  forces  proportioned  to  the  fquarcj 
of  the  diftances  inverfcly ;  but  if  we  add  a  third 
particle,  or  a  third  body,  ading  by  the  lame  law, 
the  united  fdcnce  of  all  Europe  can  only  give  an 
approximation  to  the  folution.  What  is  to  be 
done  then  in  the  cafes  which  often  occur,  where 
millions  of  particles  are  ading  at  once  on  each  o- 
ther  in  every  variety  of  iituation  and  diftance? 
How  fliall  we  determine  the  motion  of  water 
through  a  pipe  or  Huice  when  urged  by  a  pifton 
or  by  its  own  weight  ?  what  will  be  its  velocity 
and  diredlion  ?  It  is  impoflTible,  in  the  prcfcnt 
ftate  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with  any 
precifion  or  certainty.  We  muft  have  recourfc  ta 
experiment.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  muft  the  ex- 
peilment  be  made  in  every  polTible  variety  of  fi- 
tu:'.tion,  depth,  figure,  prefliire  I  or  u  it  poflible 
to  find  out  any  general  rules,  founded  on  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from 
them  ?  Or,  if  this  cannot  \k  accompliihed,  will 
er.perimcntsfumifti  any  general  coincidences  which 
fhow  fuch  mutual  dependences,  that  we  may  eon- 
liJer  them   aa  indications  of  general  xnimii^Ji-^, 
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though  Aibordinnt?,  ct:mp!icatcd,  and  perhaps 
infciutable?  This  can  be  difcovcred  by  experi- 
ment alone. 

Pbilofophers  have  turned  their  attention  to  each 
of  ihefe  three  chances,  and  confiderablc  progrefs 
has  been  made  in  them  all.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  almoft  fuflficient  to  dhe*5l 
thetpraCticc  in  many  impoitant  cafer^  without  the 
help  of  any  rule  or  principle  \viiatevcr.  But  there 
are  many  cafes,  and  thefe  of  by  far  the  greateft 
importance,  fuch  as  the  motion  of  a  fhip  impelled 
by  the  winrls,  refifred  by  the  wat^r,  and  toflld 
by  the  waves,  where  d:llin(ft  experiments  cannot 
be  made. 

Newton,  Bernoulli,  D'Alcmbcrt,  and  others, 
have  laboured  hard  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of 
motion  rales  for  determining,  what  may  be  called 
the /7i;^r/iif^  motion  of  water  in  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  without  attempting  to  de^ne  the  path  or  mo- 
tion of  any  individual  particle;  and  they  have  ac- 
tually deduced  many  ruks  T£:hich  have  a  g:  eat 
degree  of  probai)ility.  But  the  premifles  are  on- 
If  fuppojtions^  aflumed  to  fimplity  the  circumftan- 
ces,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical  reafoning  ; 
therefore  thefe  rules  and  deduclions  mutt  be  ex- 
arr.ined  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fi;ppolitions 
are  fuch  as  can  hardly  be  rcfufed,  and  the  rules 
deduced  from  tliem  are  found  to  tal?y  prccifely 
with  the  phenomena.  £uch  is  this,  *♦  that  the 
velocities  of  iRuinjj  water  in  (imilar  circumflances 
are  in  the  fub-daplicate  ratio  of  the  prcfTures." 
And  tliis  rule  gives  a  mofl  important  and  extenfive 
information  to  the  engineer.  Other  fuppofitions 
are  more  gratuitous,  and  the  niles  lefs  coincident 
with  phenomena.  The  fagacious Newton  repeated- 
ly failed  in  his  attempts  to  detennine  what  is  the 
ifOoIuU  lelocity  of  water  jifuing  from  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vclfel  when  urged  by  it3  weight  alojic, 
nnd  the  attempts  of  others  have  fucceeded  no  bet- 
ter.    Experiment  is  therefore  ftill  neceflary, 

Thofc  who  have  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  ruJest 
purely  experimental,  have  been  pristty  luccefsfuL 
Chevalier  Buat  has,  from  a  companion  of  an  im- 
menfe  variety  of  experiments,  deduced  an  empiri- 
cal rule,  which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from 
truth  above  one  part  in  ten,  in  any  cafe  which  has 
yet  come  to  our  knowledge.  This  inftance  miy 
Jliow  the  ufe  of  experiments  in  mechanical  philp- 
fophy.  It  is  proper  in  all  cafes  by  way  of  ilUiftra- 
tion  ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  moft,  either 
as  the  foundation  of  a  chara^eriftic  of  a  partipu- 
lar  clafs  of  phenomena,  or  as  argument  in  fupport 
of  a  particular  doftrinc,  Hydroftatics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  magnet ifm,  cledlricity,  and  optics^ 
can  hardly  be  fludied  in  any  'other  way^  and  they 
are  at  prefcnt  in  an  imperfedl  ft  ate,  and  receiving 
continual  imprnvement  by  the  labours  of  experi- 
mental phiIoil)phers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  given  a  pretty  full  enumeration  of 
the  different  fubiecls  to  be  confidcred  in  the  ftudy 
of  natural  philofophy,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time 
iu  a  detail  of  the  advantages  which  maybe  expec- 
ted from  a  prcfecution  of  this  ftudy.  ItB  intimate 
coimcf^ion  wiih  the  arts  givcsita  fufficientrecom- 
L  c'li'iatioii  to  the  atterrion  of  every  pcrfon.  It  is 
V.  c  founoation  of  many  arts,  and  givei  liberal  aflift- 
a'jct  to  all.     To  this  fcicrice  Uic  navi^^ator  muft 
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have  recourfe  for  that  aftronomical  knowk 
which  enables  him  to  find  his  place  in  the  i 
lefs  ocean  ;  and  although  very  fmall  icnpsofti 
knowledge  are  fufficient  for  the  mere  pilot, f 
ftudy  muft  be  proitcuted  to  tlie  utn»oIl  byfi 
perfons,  that  the  unlearned  pilot  may  git  1 
degree  of  it  which  muft  dircd  bis  routine, 
tables  of  the  fun's  xkrclination,  which  he  i ' 
find  his  latitude,  require  the  fucccITiYe  aiuiB 
labours  of  all  the  aftronomcrs  of  Europe  I 
them  tolerably  exacl :  and  to  afccrtain  I  ^ 
tudc  with  precifion,  it  required  all  the  \ 
a  Newton  to  dcted  the  lunar  irrcgula 
bring  them  within  the  power  of  the 
Till  this  was  done^  the  rcfpcdive  pcfitija 
dijTcrent  pails  of  the  earth  could  not  be 
Vain  would  have  teen  the  attempt  to  do 
geodaetical  furvcys  independent  of  afti 
obfervation.    It  is  only  n-om  the  moft 
chanics,  that  wc  can  hope  for  furc  pria: 
direct  us  in  the  conftru<5tion  and  manj 
a  fliip,  the  great  means  of  communication 
th»*  different  quarters  of  die  globe. 

'A  knowledge  of  mechanics  little  ii 
is  neceflary  to  enable  the  srchited  to 
bf  his  greateft  works,  fuch  as  domes  and 
which  depend  on  the  hiceft  adjuftment  d\ 
brium.     Without  tbis  he  cannot  unite 
with  ftrengtb  ;  and  his  works  muft  either 
fy  maCes  or  flimfy  fljells.     The  cffeAs  of- 
caimot  be  uixlerftood  or  fecurcd  without 
knowledge.    The  whole  employment  of 
gineer,  civil  or  miUtary,  is  a  continual 
of  almoft  every  branch  of  mechanical ' 
and  wliile  the  prpmifes  of  a  Smeaton,  a 
Belidor,  mav  be  confideci  in,  the  numb 
lures  and  dilappointnacnts  in  the  moft  ii 
and  coftly  projc<S;s  ftibw  ^  daily  the  ij 
the  crowd  of  engineers, 

1  he  microfcope,  the  fteam-cnginc,  tit' 
r;>d,  are  preients  which  the  world  haJ 
from  tlic  natural  philolbpher ;  and  all  * 
compafs  and  telefcope  were  the  pi 
chance,  they  would  kave  been  of  little 
ti  ey  nniibeen  improved  by  Gilbert, 
Dollond.  But  it  is  not  in  the  arts  alone 
mflucnce  of  natural  philofophy  is  pen 
lends  its  aid  to  every  fcience,  and  in  f«ff 
It  is  often  neceflary  to  have  recourie  to  the  pi 
ibpher  in  difputes  at  law  concerning  propfl 
and  many  examples  might  he  given  where  i 
injufSce  has  been  the  confcqucncc  of  thej 
rancc  of  the  judges.  Knowledge  of  nature  H 
have  prevented  many  dilgraceful  coiideBUill 
for  forccry.  f^c  hillorian  who  is  ignoraBt<^ 
tural  philofophy  eafily  admits  the  miracujoos 
his  narrations,  accompanies  thefe  with  his  it 
tions,  draws  confequer.ces  from  them,  ax4 
his  pages  with  ables,  and  abfuntt 

It  is  almoft  :o  mention  the  ad 

tages  which  accrue  iq  uic  phyfician  fromth» 
dy.  So  cipfc  is  the  connexion  between  < 
medicine,  that  our  language  has  given  b«t 
name  (Phvs.''olcgist,)  to  the  hataralifi 
the  medical  philofiipher.  Indeed,  the  wl 
his  ftudy  is  a  clofe  obfervation  of  the  lawsw 
tc;ial  ratiiie,  to  draw  from  them  prcCepts  W 
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^  his  pradice  m  the  art  of  healing,    A  know- 
^cthcrrfore,  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  ma- 
ial  world  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  necef- 
?,  accompiifhment  to  the  phylician.    We  are 
tied  in  this  opinion,  by  obferving  medical  au- 
n  introducing  into  medicine  theories  borrowed 
31  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not 
Icrlbnd,  and  which  they  therefore  mifopply. 
Jut  there  tP  no  clafe  of  men  to  whom  this  fci- 
tisof  morefervicc,  than  to  the  teachers  of  re- 
w.   Their  knowledge  in  their  own  fcience, 
Ithcir  public  utility,  arc  much  hurt  by  ignorance 
Ic  general  conftitution  of  nature ;  aim  it  is  to 
jetted  that  this  fcience  is  generally  neglec- 
(tf  them,  or  confidcrcd  only  as  an  elegant  ac- 
^lihnicnt :  nay,  it  is  too  trequently  fliunned 
i  dingcrous  attainment,  as  likely  to  unhinge 
rowu  faith,  and  taint  the  minds  of  their  hear- 
Wc  hope,  howeyer,  that  few  are  fo  feebly 
Btd  in  the  belief  of  the  great  dodtrines  of  re- 
jD  as  to  fear  this.    But  many  have  a  fort  of 
tor  at  all  attempts  to  account  for  the  events  of 
Kt  by  the  intervention  of  general  caufes,  and 
k  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the  Divine  na- 
,  and  inconfiflent  with  the  doiSrine  of  his  par- 
far  providence.      Their  limited  conceptions 
Ht  perceive,  that*  in  forming  the  general  law, 
Crrat  Artift  did  at  one  glance  fee  it  in  its  re- 
$  and  mofl  minute  confequences,  and  adjuft 
'  afTcmblage  fo  as  completely  to  anfwer  e- 
irpofc  of  his  providence.    There  never  was 
eager  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  nature,  or. 
fimc  time  a  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo- 
ilkor,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  Great- 
en  therefore  are  they  who  think  that  we 
the  exigence  of  Mind  and  of  providence 
trace  things  to  their  caufes.     A  phyfical 
an  unvaried  favt,  is  an  indication,  an4 
reft  polTiblc  indication,  of  an  unerring 
^  wloja  incapable  of  change.    The  opcra- 
Irfunming  mind  will  therefore  be  regular 
hnriaWc.     Phyfical  laws,  therefore,  or  fe- 
jkycaulc^,  are  the  beft  proofs  of  unerring 
IB.    Such  regularity  of  conduA  is  univer- 
pnfidered  as  indications  of  wifdom  among 
I  And  what  aftonilhing  evidences  of  wifdom 
loot  obferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  ma- 
fwodd  ?  They  will  ever  be  conlidered  by  the 
fccBt  philofopher  as  the  moft  glofious  dif- 
!rf*Snconccivable  wifdom,   which  l\as  been 
■V  means  fo  few  and  (o  fniiple,  to  produce 
h  which  by  their  grandeur  aftonifhour  feeble 
iJUndin^a,  and  by  their  incjthauftible  variety 
all  pf>fi»bilijy  of  c^.umcration. 
3c  lh«  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant 
leamiftil  laws  of  nature,  the  great  charac- 
^  of  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  the  A!- 
}  Creator,   their   hearers   are  deprived   of 
fcbliaic  plcafure;  the  Deity  is  deprived  of 
toile  which  lie  would  receive  from  an  en- 
■cd  people  ;    and  the  only  worfhip  he  re- 
1  is  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  attri- 
i  vui  groundlcfs  fears  of  his  power, 
tttonebe  afiaid  of  the  pernicious  cffe<5l3  of 
S^y,  in  confcquence  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
» which  the  vanity  of  man  his  lately  made 
pge.   The  ruffians  who  lately  ruled  m  that 
ppycottQtry,  dill  groaning  undt:r  defpotifra, 
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continually  imputed  to  the  illumination  of  philo- 
fophy the  ardour  wljich  animated  them  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty ;  and  they  pretended  that  juftice 
and  morality  were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  their 
whole  profeilions  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
were  contraditfted  l)y  their  practice.  Tl:e  facred 
name  of  philofophy  was  as  unfit  for  their  faithlefa 
and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  liberty  or  vir- 
tue, and  was  equally  mifapplied.  No  wonder 
that  religion  fled  from  the  torch  of  their  philofor 
phy:  for  their  phUofophy  confided  expicfsly  in 
the  confounding  the  molt  diftind  clafl'es  of  phe- 
nomena and  of  beings,  in  afiimilating  the  heaven- 
ly animating  <park  within  us  to  a  piece  of  rude 
matter,  and  in  degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  and  thus  Ihutting  out  his  faircft  profptds. 
This  they  did  in  the  face  of  the  world,  when  they 
palTed  an  a6t  of  the  convention,  to  put  an  infcrip* 
tion  on  all  church-yard  doors,  that  "  Death  is  cfi" 
ij  eternal Jleep."  But  it  is  not  by  the  ordiiury 
exertions  of  the  divine,  that  fuch  facrilegious  con- 
fulion  can  be  rectified :  this  requires  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  what  is  charadteriftic  of  mind 
and  what  is  charaiftcriftic  of  matter^  and  a  com- 
prchenfive  view  of  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
late the  appearances  in  both  claflcs  of  objc&s. 
Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the  divine  be  able  to 
confute  the  detetlable  fophifms  of  Mirabeau,  Di- 
derot, and  the  other  /oi-di/iint  fages  of  Frtance. 
Befidcs  thcfe  advantages  which  arife  to  different 
clafTes  of  men  from  this  ftudy,  there  are  fome  ef- 
fects which  are  general,  and  are  too  important  to 
be  paired  over.  That  fpirit  cf  difpaflionatc  ex- 
perimentai  inguiiy,  which  has  fo  greatly  promoted 
this  ftudy,  will  carry  with  it,  into  every  fubjcft 
of  inquiry,  that  conftant  appeal  to  fadt  and  ex- 
perience which  charaderife  it.  And  the  fuperior 
method  which  diftinguiih  fome  of  the  later  pro- 
dudions  in  other  fcienccs,  have  been  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  this  mathematical  fpirit,  tl  e 
fuccefs  of  Avhich  in  natliral  philofophy  has  gained  it 
credit,  and  thus  given  it  an  unperceivcd  iiiHuence 
even  over  thofe  who  have  not  made  it  their  ftudy. 
The  trutlis  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difcovers  are 
fuch  as  do  not  in  eeneral  affed  the  paflTions  of 
men,  and  have  therefore  a  good  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  a  candid  reception.  Thofe,  whofe  inte- 
reii  it  is  to  keep  men  in  political  oiicligious  igno- 
rance, cannot  eafily  fufpcd  bad  confequences  from 
improvements  in  this  fcience ;  and  if  they  did, 
have  hiirdly  any  pretext  for  checking  its  progrcfs. 
And  diHoveries  accuftom  the  mind  to  novelty  ; 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartlcd  by  any  confequen- 
ces, however  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Thus 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  fcepticifm,  and  a 
free  inquiry  on  other  fubjcds.  Experiment,  not 
authority,  will  be  confidcrcd  as  the  teft  of  trutli ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  experience  we  need 
fear  no  ill. 

Finally,  as  it  is  the  buOnefs  of  philofophy  to  de- 
fcribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difcover  their 
caufes,  to  trace  the  connexion  and  fubordination 
of  thefc  caufes,  and  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the 
whole  conftitution  of  nature ;  it  is  plain  that  it  af- 
fords the  furcft  path  for  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  caufe  of  all,  of  God  himfelf,  and  for 
forming  proper  conceptions  of  him  and  of  our  re- 
lations to  him :  notions  in^nitely  more  juft  than 

can 
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tan  ever  be  entertained  by  the  carelcfs  fpe«5tator 
of  his  works.  Such  a  conicmplalion  is  in  the 
bigheft  degree  pleafant  p.nd  cheering,  and  cannot 
fail  of  imprelVing  us  with  the  wiih  to  co-opcratc 
in  the  giorious  plan,  by  a(5ting  worthy  of  the  place 
we  hold  among  the  works  ot  God,  and  with  the 
Lopes  of  one  day  enjoying  all  the  fatibf;h5lion  that 


can  arife  from  confcious  worth  and  coiifui 
knowledge;  and  this  is  the* wqrlhip whJdiC 
will  approve.  "  Ihis  univerfc  ((ays Bofk) hi 
magnificent  temple  cf  its  great  Author;  zodn 
ii»  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qualiftcslioGl,  i 
high  prieft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  dis-ine  i 
this  temple  of  the  univerfe.**    £nc,  Br'U, 
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•  PflYSIOGNOMER.  See  Phvstogkomist. 
•    *  PHYSIOGNOMICK.    See  Physiognomo- 

KICK. 

*  PHYSIOGNOMIST.  PhysiogkVdmer.  «./. 
XphyJiogJK^m'ifte,  Fr.  from  ph\fiognoKty.]  One  who 
judges  of  the  temper  or  futuie  fortune  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face. — A  phyJJognomer  wilhed  he  might 
not  dit,  becaufe  he  would  fow  much  diflcntion  a- 
mong  the  Chriilimp.  Pcacham. — Apellts  made  his 
|)i(5lures  fo  very  like,  that  a  phyf.ognomij}  and  for- 
tHne-teller  foretold,  by  looking  on  them,  the  time 
of  their  deaths  whom  thofe  pidures  rcprcfcntcd. 
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Dry  Jen. — Let  the  pkyj\ogmm]Ps  examine  hkl 
tures.  Arb.  and  Pope, 
(r.)*  PHYSIOGNOMONICK.  Phtsu 

MICK.      Ctdj,      [fvc-teyyof4^fik»s\      fiom    pl^ 

Drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  tact]] 
verfant  in  contemplation  of  the  face. 

(1.)Physiogsom(j>jics,  w./.  among  pig 
denote  fucli  figns  as,  being  taken  frorfl  f 
tenarce,  fer\'C  to  indicate  the  (late,  difpolil 
both  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  and  hence  t 
reducing  thele  ligns  to  pradicc  is  tcrmtd  j 
:iomy. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  is  thus  defined  by  Dr  John- 
fon: 

♦  Physiognomy.  «./.  [for  phyfio^nomGny ;  ^vc*. 
•Ttf^vic ;  phyjiogtiumiei  French.]  i.  The  a^Jl  of 
difcovering  the  temper,  and  foreknowing  the  for- 
tune by  the  features  of  the  face. — In  all  pf^yjo^fto- 
myy  the  lineaments  of  the  body  will  difcover  thofe 
natural  inclinations  of  the  mind  which  difiimula- 
(ion  will  conceal.  Bacor^s  Ndt.Hift.  a.  The  face  ; 
the  caft  of  the  loc!;. —   * 

The  aflrologer,  Avho  fpclls  the  (lars, 

Miftakes  !iis  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 

Interprets  heaven's  phyftof^nomy.         CUaveland^ 
They'll  find  i'  \.W phftgi^Hofhies 

O*  th'  planets  all  men's  deftinies.  Hudlbraj. 
•^The  end  of  portraits  confifts  in  exprcifing  the 
true  temper  of  perfons,  and  to  make  known  theii 
pbxfiognomv,  Dryden. — The  peculiar  pbyfiognomy 
of  the  mind  it>  mod  difccrnible  m  children.  Locke, 

Physiognomy  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ^M#i;, 
nature^  and  yn^vxv,  J  know.  It  is  a  fcience  which 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  ancient  philo- 
fophers,  and  which,  fince  the  revival  of  learning, 
hzi  been  much  difregarded. 

"  Till  of  late,"  (fays  the  ingenious  William 
Maxwell  Morison,  Efq.  whofe  account  we 
fhall  ufe  the  fredom  to  quoic,)  "  it  has  feldom  in 
modern  times  been  mentioned,  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  exploded  arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
9nd  judicial  aftrology.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancientr,  extended  the  corapafs  of  phyfiognomy 
beyond  wa/tf  or  at  lead  animated  nature :  But  the 
ftudy  of  that  art  was  revived  in  the  m.iddle  ages, 
when,  mifled  probably  by  the  comprehenfivenels 
of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  or  in- 
cited by  the  prevalent  taflc  for  the  marvellous t 
thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubjeft  llretched  the 
range  of  their  fpeculation  far  beyond  the  ancient 
limits.  The  extenlion  of  the  fignification  of  the 
tenn  was  adopted  univerfally  by  thofe  naturalills 
who  adnutted  the  theory  of  tignatures  (fee  Sig- 


nature); and  phyfiognomy  camethustai 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  hterrail  prcpertitt/ 
C(  rporeal  exigence  from  the  external  ^^^ 
John  Baptid  Porta,  for  inftance,  who  w 
fiognomift  and  philofophcr  of  coiifid* 
nence,  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  phy" 
plants  (pbyjro^uomonicaji    in   which  he 
phyliognomy  ?.s  the  gcncdc  term.    '^ 
treatife  likewile  De  PkyfioTnomia  J^vmi 
by  the  fame  perfon.     In  the  Mngia  Pkyfi! 
of  Gafpar  Schottus,  pkyfia^nomia  tunuM 
2.  fiUfdivifion  of  the  fcience. 

"  Bo  y  LE  too  adopts  the  cxtenfive  fi^ 
hove  mentioned,  which  indeed  ieemsto 
at  one  time  the  ufiial  acceptatidB  of 
At  prefent  phyfiognomy  feems  to  mean 
than  "  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  charade 
tent  of  intellc^ual  powers  of  human  beiBj 
their  external  appearance  and  manners.'* 

"  Phyliognomy  was  much  cultivated  in 
and  India;  and  from  thefe  countries 
probably  introduced  the  nidimer.ts  of 
aii  he  did  thofe  of  many  others,  into  Grrtoe* 
the  time  of  Socrates  it  appears  even  tok^t! 
ad(^pted  as  a  profeflion.  Phyfiognoiny,  Ani 
obferves,  had  been  treated  of  in  three  w?f8:3 
philofophers  clafl'ed  animals  into  gcncrii  * 
fcribed  to  each  genus  a  certain  mental  difjW 
cor refpon ding  to  their  corporeal  apix'araDas 
thers  made  a  farther  diftindlion  by  dividing  ll 
nera  into  fpecies.  Amoug  men,  for  inftauce* 
diftingiiilhed  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,! 
gyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  Ibil 
dift'erent  in  mannei-s  and  habits,  to  who©  ac 
ingly  they  alfigned  the  diftindive  phyfiogoa 
chara^fteriftics.  A  third  (et  of  phyliog*^ 
judged  of  the  avftions  and  manners  of //i^«^ 
fl/,  and  prefumed  that  certain  manners  prortl 
from  certain  difpofitions.  But  the  imIIkm 
treating  the  fubjedl  adopted  by  Ariilotk  M 
was  this :  A  pecuL^r  form  of  body  is  in?an 

accfl 
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icoopjilicd  by  a  peculiar  difpofition  of  mind ;  a 
mdO  mtclkSL  is  ocvtr  found  in  the  coiporeal 
wmaSihaiiL  The  mind  and  body  reciprocally 
Ic^  each  odicr:  thus  in  intoxication  and  mania 
K  mrod  exhibits  tbc  affections  of  the  body ;  and 
fur,  joy,  dec.  the  body  difplays  the  att'edions 
:tknund. 

*  From  fuch  h&$  he  argues*  that  when  in  roan 
ptfticttUr  bodily  cliaradcr  appears,  which  by 
3ur  dpcricnce  and  ohfervation  has  been  found 
litormly  accompanied  by  a  certain  mental  difpo- 
im,  with  which  therefore  it  mtift  have  been  ne- 
jfiiijy  conneded ;  we  are  entitled  in  all  fuch 
jiuMi  infer  the  difpofition  from  the  appearance, 
tor  ohfcrvatiuns,  be  conceives*  may  be  drawn 
Ml  (Kher  animals  as  well  as  from  men :  for  as  4 
a  poficlTes  one  bodily^  form  and  meptal  charac- 
t,  I  hare  another*  the  corporeal  charaderiftics 
lik  lioo*  fuch  as  itiong  hair*  deep  voice,  large 
lirtnilics,  difcemible  in  a  human  creature,  de- 
fccthe  ftrcngth  and  courage  of  that  noble  animal ; 
lie  the  ilender  extremities,  foft  down,  and  other 
tUTrt  of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a  man,  betray  tljc 
stii  charader  of  tljat  puiillanimous  creature. 

*  Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  treats  of  the 
[poreal  features  of  man,  and  the  correfpondent 
volitions,  io  far  as  obfervcd :  he  illu/lrates  them 
dtc  analogy  juft  meiitioBed,  and  in  fome  in- 
Ko  attempts  to  account  for  them  by  pbyfiolo* 
^reafoning. 

^Coiitideriiig  the  early  period  in  which  Arillotle 
ic>  his  theory  which  is  plaufible,  and  even  pro- 
■■  difplays  his  ufual  penetration  and  a  confi* 
Be  degree  of  knov\  led^e.  He  difiindly  no- 
pMBdividual  phyfiognomy,  national  phyfiogno- 
^aml  com[>arative  phyfiognomy.  The  ftatc  of 
hricdgc  in  his  time  did  not  admit  of  a  com- 
te  elucidation  of  his  general  principles ;  on  that 
Doai  bis  enumeration  of  particular  obfervations 
i  precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or 
iccunte,  as  bis  method  of  iludy.  Even  his 
c^  coucife  and  energetic,  was  inimical  to  the 
jrd;  which*  to  be  made  clearly  comprehen- 
e*  muft  require  frequent  paraphrafes.  Arifto- 
I performance,  however,  fuch  as  it  is*  has  been 
(B  as  the  ground-work  and  model  of  every 
fiogoomical  treatife  that  has  lince  appeared. 
The  imitators  of  this  great  man  in  the  i6lh 
17th  centuries  have  even  copied  his  lajigua^e 
manner,  which  are  fcntentious,  indifcriminate* 
obfcure-  His  comparative  phyliognomy  of 
>  with  bcafts  has  been  frequently  though  not 
tcCilly  adopted. 

NVxt  after  Axiflotle,  his  difciplc  and  fucctfTor 
topHiiATVs  dcfcrwes  to  be  particularly  men- 
fed  as  a  writer  on  this  fubjedt. 
'PoLtMON  of  Athens,  Adamantius  the  fo- 
ri and  feveral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubjcd  a- 
i  the  fame  period.  Lately  there  was  publitli- 
icolledion  of  all  the  Greek  authors  on  phyfi- 
omy:  the  book  is  entitled,  Phjfiognomia  vtie* 
^tnptorei  Crxci.  Gr,  ^  I^t,  a  Pranzio  ylitmb, 
0,  8vo.  From  the  number  of  thefe  autliors,  it 
cars  that  ihe  fciencc  was  much  culttvatei;^  in 
xzz ;  but  the  profeflbrs  feem  foon  to  have  con* 
kd  with  it  fomcthing  of  the  marvellous. 
From  that  period  to  the  clofe  of  the  Roman 
j'>lic,  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurs  in  the 
IroL.  XVII.  Part  n. 
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literary  hiftory  of  pl^fiognomy.  About  the  liik- 
mentioned  era,  however,  and  from  thence  to  tiic 
decline  of  the  empire  under  the  later  emperors, 
the  fcience  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  as  an 
important  branch  of  erudition,  and  aifumed  as  a 
profcifion  by  perfons  who  bad  acquired  4  fuperior 
knowledge  in  it«  « 

••  The  fcience  of  phyfiognomy  Hiarcd  the  fame 
fate  with  ail  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
overthrown  by  the  northern  barbarians.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  it  bejan  again 
to  be  noticed.— From  tliat  time  till  the  clofe  of 
the  lyth  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fafliionablc  fludies 
Witliin  that  fpace  have  appeared  aljiioft  all  the  ap^ 
proved  modern  authors  on  the  fubjc^*  They  are, 
Banholom.  Codes,  Baptifta  Porta,  Honoratud  Nuj 
quetiiis,  Jacobus  dc  Indaginc,  Aiftediu?,  Michael 
Schottus,  Gafpar  i>chottu8,  Cardan,  Taifnierus, 
Fludd,  Behmen,  Barclay,  Claromomius,  Conrin- 
gius,  the  commentaries  of  Auguftin  Niphus,  and 
Camillus  Balbus  on  the  Phyfiognomica  of  Arif^- 
tle, — Spontanus,  A^idreas  Henricus,  Jojvnnes  Di« 
gander,  Rud.  Gocleniufc  Alex.  Achillinils,  Job. 
Praetorius,  Jo.  Bclot,  Guliel.  Oraialorus,  ^cc. 
They  arc  noticed  in  the  Polyhiftor*  of  Morhoff^ 
vol.  i.  lib.  I.  cap.  15.  §  4.  and  voJ.  ii.  lib*  j*  cap. 

"  About  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, and  thence  forward,  the  occult  fciencea,  as 
they  are  termed,  had  declined  very  confiderably 
in  the  cftunation  of  the  learned ;  and  thofe  who 
treated  of  phyfiognomy  forbore  to  difgface  it  by 
a  connection  with  thofe  branches  of  ideal  learnings 
with  which  formerly  it  had  been  invariably  con- 
joined.  In  Britain,  Dr  Gwyther  noticed  it  with 
approbation.— His  renuiks  are  publilhed  in  the 
PJbilc/.  Tntnf,  vol.  xviii.  •  and  Dr  Parfons  choie  ic 
for  the  fubjc<fl  of  the  Croonean  lectures,  publi/hcd 
at  firft  in  the  3d  f-ipptement  to  the  44th  vol.  ot 
the  Philof.  Tranfacftions,  and  aflcrvvarils  (1747)  in 
a  feparatc  treatife,  cnliUtd  llutruui  Ph^Jiognomj  ex^ 
plained, 

"  The  obfervations,  however,  of  thefe  writers* 
as  well  as  of  Lancifius,  Hallcr,  and  Buffon,  relate 
rather  to  the  tranfient  expreflioi  of  the  palliona 
than  to  the  pcnrianent  features  of  the  face  and  bo- 
dy. Tiie  well-known  charajilcrs  of  Le  Brun  like- 
wife  are  illuftrative  orihetranfient  phyfiognomy,  or 
(as  it  is  \.Qvmtd)piUho^omjf,^* — See  his  defcriptton 
of  the  Passions,  undrr  Drawi:*'C,  S<cl*X,  and 
XI;  aiKi  his  figures  on  Plates  CXK",  and  CXX. 

"  During  the  18th  century,  (continues  Mr  Mo- 
RisoN,)  altaough  j^hyfiognomy  has  been  now  aud 
tnen  attended  to,  nothing  of  iinpoitanceapptaied 
en  the  fuhjtvfl  tii!  the  puliiication  of  the  great  woi  ic 
of  M.  Lavati- R*dcan  of  Zurich,  which  has  excit- 
ed no  iijconfiderrfbic  j)ortio:i  of  attention  in  the  Ji* 
terary  world,  'i'bc  author  proftlils  not  to  give  i 
complete  fynthetical  trcitii">r  on  phyfiognomy,  bi:t* 
aware  that  the  fcience  is  yet  in  its  infancy*  he  ex- 
hibits fiagmcnts  only  illullrative  of  it^  different 
parts.  Wis  perlbrmance  is  no  doubt  defultory  a;id 
unconne^cd.  It  contiins,  however,  many  parti- 
culars much  fuperior  to  any  tiling  tUkt  had  evir 
before  'appvai^ed  on  the  fubject.  Trom  this  work 
we  ftiall  conclude  our  ihort  article,  by  q-uotu  f 
part  of  the  author*i  defence  of  bis  favourite  fcience. 

«*JN'3liudy,  h/s,  h*,  excepting  matherpatcd. 
It  if  tiW't 
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morejwftly  dtfervcs  to  be  temied  a  fekntt  than 
phyfiofnomy.  It  is  a  department  of  pby^s,  in- 
cludtng  tbcrolo^y  and  belles  lettres»  and  in  tbe 
fame  manner  with  thcfe  fciences  may  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appropriate 
character ;  it  may  be  cominunicated  and  taught* 

**  Truth  or  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  prin- 
cip1e«,  becomes  fcicnce.  Words,  lines,  rules,  de- 
finitions, are  the  medium  of  communication. 
The  qucftion,  then,  with  lefptrdt  to  phyfiof  nomy, 
will  thus  be  fairiy  ftated.  Can  the  ftriking  and 
marked  differences  which  are  vifible  between  one 
human  face,  one  human  form,  and  another,  be 
explained,  not  by  obfcurc  and  eonfufed  concep- 
tionf ,  but  by  certain  charaders,  figfis,  and  expref- 
ftons  ?  Ave  thefc  figns  capable  of  communicating 
(be  vigour  or  imbcciility,  the  ficknefs  or  healthy 
of  the  body ;  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  tbe  magna* 
nimity,  the  meannefs,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the 
XDiod^ 

**  It  18  only  to  a  certain  extent,  that  even  the 
experimental  phi iofopher  can  piirfue  hit  researches. 
The  a^ive  and  vigorous  mind,  employed  in  fach 
ftttdies,  will  often  form  conceptions  which  he 
(hall  be  incapable  of  cxprefTine  in  words,  fo  as  to 
eocmnunicate  his  ideas  to  tbe  feebler  mind,  which 
was  itfcif  unable  to  make  the  difcovery :  but  the 
lofty,  the  exalted  mind,  which  foars  beyond  all 
written  rule,  which  poffcffes  feelings  and  energiet 
reducible  to  do  law,  muft  be  pronounced  fcien- 
tific. 

<*  It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  a  certain 
degree  phyfiognomical  truth  may  as  a  fctence  be 
defined  and  communicated.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
fciencc  there  cannot  exift  a  doubt.  Every  coun- 
tenance, every  fo^nr^  every  created  exifteoce,  is 
itidividually  diftin^,  as  well  as  diflferent,  in  reipe^ 
of  clafs,  r<'u:e,  and  \i\n^^  No  one  being  in  nature 
is  precifeiy  fimilar  to  another.  This  propcfitioir, 
fn  fo  far  as  regards  man,  is  the  foundation  ftone 
of  phyfiognomy.  There  may  exift  an  intimate  a- 
nalo^y,  a  ftriking  fimiUrity,  between  two  men, 
yet  being, brought  together,  and  accurately  com- 
>)ared,  they  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different. 
No  two  minds-  perfedly  refemble  each  other. 
Now,  is  it  poifiUe  to  doubt  that  there  muft  be  a 
certain  native  analogy  betNveen  the  external  vari- 
eties of  coiHHenance  and  form,  and  the  internal  va- 
rieties of  the  mlnd^  Bv  anger  the  mufcles  are 
rendered  protuberant ;  Arc  nol,  then,  the  angry 
mind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  ascaufe  and 
effe^  ?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequently  a 
quick  and  lively  eye.  Is  it  poflfible  to  rcfift  the 
concluOoit,  that  between  fuch  a  mind  and  fuch  a 
countenance  there  is  a  determinate  relation  f 

•*  Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimated  by  its  phy- 
fiognomy ;  that  is,-  its  external  appearance.  The 
trader  judges  by  the  coloDr,  the  finenefs,  the  ex- 
terior, the  pbjjiosnomj  of  every  article  of  traffic : 
and  he  at  once  decides  that  the  buyer  *'  has  an 
honeft  look,"  or  "  a  pleaftng  or  forbidding  coun- 
tenance.*'^ 

«  That  knowledge  and  fcicnce  are  detrimental 
to'man,  that  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance  are 
preferable  and  produdivc  of  more  happinefs,  are 
tenets  now  deicrvedly  exploded.  They  do  not 
merit  ferious  oppofition.  The  extenfion  and  in- 
creafc  of  knowledge,  lhcn|  ia  an  ohje^  of  iropoiw 
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tance  to  man  :.  and  what  objcd  can  he  fo  impc-- 
tant  as  the  knovvlcrdpe  of  man  himfrif?  If  kww- 
ledge  can  influence  his  happincf?,  the  knorbi^! 
of  himlclf  muft  influtrnce  it  the  moft.  Thmii^ 
ful  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  province  of  thtioi 
tnce  of  phyfiognomy.  To  conceive  a  juft  '\kii 
the  advar^tapcs  of  phyfiognomy,  kl  usforiisi*'! 
ment  fyppofe  that  all  pbyfiognomial  ktiouttdft^ 
weie  t(^ally  forgotten  among  men  ;  vvh2icon*> 
fion,  what  UfrctrtAinty,  what  immbtrkf^miiiiU^ 
would  be  the  confequtrncc  ?  Men  d.ftindtaii^ 
in  IbL'icty  muft  bold  mutual  intercourf^.  11^ 
know  led  K'c  of  man  imparts  to  this  intcrcoc4iij| 
Ipirit,  Its  pleafuics,  its  advantages.  f;| 

"  P i  I Y  s  I  oG  s  o M  Y  IS  a  fource  of  pure  and  fit i| 
ed  mf^f.tal  ^ratification.     It  affords  a  new  Tie*: 
the  peifc^^tion  ot  Deity;  it  displays  a  new 
of  harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works  pi 
internal  motives,  whicli  without  it  wcmid 
h  ive  been  difcovcrcvl  in  the  world  Iocoitk. 
phyliognomift  diftinguilhes  accurat!  ly  t' .  ■ 
nej't  from  the  habitual,  the  h.ibilual  t.: 
cidtrntril,  w  chara^Str.     Ihflicultici,  soij(.u  tjr 
tend  the  (tudy  of  this  fcicnce.    The  moH  njj 
fhades,  fcarccly  difccinibk  to  the  uneii 
tve,  denote  often  totaV  oppofition  of  cbirJ 
A  fmail  inllcxion,  diminution,  lengthening  of ' 
pening,  e^eti  tliough  but  of  a  hair's  breadth, 
hUct  in  an  aftonifhing  degree  the  e; 
countenance  and  ch,\ra<5ter.     How  difRa 
how  impofliWe  indeed,  muft  this  variety 
fame  countenance  render  prccifion  ?  The' 
charade r  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  ma&edi 
can  only  be  detc<^td  in  certain,  perhaps 
motu  poiltions  of  countenance.     Thefc 
may  be  fo  quickly  chan^d,  the  figns  mar' 
n  ^iilancouOy  difappear,  and  their  imprcfl* 
the  nn'nv!  of  the  oSferter  may  be  fo  flight, oi 
difiiugui  thing  traits  ihcmfelvcs  fu  difficult  to 
that  It  fliall  be  impoftible  to  paint   ' 
fcribe  ihcm  in  language,     {nnumcn/ 
frr.ali  accidents,  whether  phyfical  or  ti;;"*!-^ 
ous  incidents  and  paftionfi,  the  diveifriya^W 
of  pofuion,  of  light  or  ihade,  tend  to  '^W'^" 
countenance  often  in  fo  difadvanl-^i 
of  view,  that  the  phyfiognonnft  »!>  b: - 
an  eiTof(eou$  judgment  of  the  true  qualilw^ort 
countenance  and  chara<flcr.     Such  c.iofe>  <^ 
occafion  him  to  overlook  the  effti. 
charadftr,  and  to  form  adecilIoni*n  .. 
ly  accidental.— How  furprifingly,  for  miUn.:, 3 
the  Imalipox  disfigure  the  countenance,  3''"^ 
ftroy  <>r  confound,  or  render  impepceptiWc,ti^ 
other  wife  the  moft  dectfive  ?"  ' 

Thai  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  fbnietrOT 
phyfiognomy  cannot  be  denied.  Every  ^ 
k ding's  dircv^  him  in  a  manner  to  praftifeift 
lea  ft  tactthy  in  a  ccttain  degree^  won  tbf 
fight  of  a'ftvanger,  efpccially  if  there  hearv^ 
either  ftrikingly  agreeable  or  tbe  oppofile  a 
features. — But  fhonld  we  attempt  to  ad  bfl 
rules  of  (his  fcRnce,  in  our  geniral  inlets' 
with  mankind,  we  would  be  often  profsiy^^ 
cd  5r  and  ftiU  more  were  we  to  decide  on  a  oi 
intelU6ual  powers  by  the  rule*;  of  thii  ^^ 
In  this  laft  refpe^,  it  is  affirmed,  that  L4nl 
liimfcif  has  fallen  into  very  gnat  iniftaktv  * 
withftaudmg  his  long  pradicc  ib  the  art- 
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PHTSIOLOGER,  n,/.  [horn  pb^aicgf.]  One    tion  of  things— Some  of  tbcm  fccm  rather  rocU- 
ik6  mphj^oloKy,  JA.  "     phyfiad  xh?.n  phv/tologieal  noVom,  Boj^ie. 

•PHYSIOLOGICAL.   aJj\  [from  pi^o/ogj.]        •  PHYSIOLOGIST,  n./. .[from ^^>/oS:r.]  One 

vcrfed  io  phyiiology ;  a  tmttr  of  natural  philoro. 


aat* 
of  the 


Ktoig  t»  the  Uodaiic  of  the  oatural  cooilitu- 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


fnmTioits  find  Division  of  Physiologt, 

8\'SI0L0GY  it  thus  dcHncd  by  Dr.  John- 

«on: 

PHYsioLocy.  If./.  [f«^if,  ind  xiy^i  phifio- 

I  Pr.l    The  doanne  of  the  conftftution  of 

Iwrks  of  nature. — Difputing  phyfiology  is  of 
gccommodAtion  to  your  deHgns. — The  con- 
Boot  of  mankind  could  oot  be  accounted  for 
kV^VX pbxfiohgy.  Btnthy, 
•FiiTsiOLOGy/'  ((ay«  the  mgcnioos  Dr  Johw 
IctAr,  ledurer  on  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,) 
U  Gteek  word,  which,  in  ftrift  etymology* 
lief  that  which  diicourfcs  of  nature :  ^ut  m 
^moo  uTe,  it  is  reftri^ed  to  that  branch 

ecal  (ckrnce,  which  treats  iif  the  diflTcrcot 
•  and  properties  of  living  bodies ;  while 
Inng  bodies  are  meant  thofe  which  are  by  a 
■  organized  ftnidure  enabled  to  grow*  and 
•pte  their  kind. 

Wf  this  definition,  phyfiology  muft  nr cefla- 
ifc  for  its  obje^  the  explanation  of  that  in* 
k  orgaoical  economy  in  plants  and  animals, 
^•ature  has  derifcd  for  the  preferration  of 
iMSual,  and  for  the  Continuance  and  pro> 
Ian  of  the  fpecies. 

lis  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  parti- 

and  general.    The  former  treats  of  the  pro- 

9  and  fiindions  of  the  individual  or  fpecief , 

(f  be  feen  in  the  article  Anatomy  ;  the  lat- 

Ithc  fobjcd  of  our  prefent  article,  and  treats 

ftfbn^ovs  and  properties,  which  are  gene« 

^common  to  all  living  bodies. 

kt  of  all  the  branches  of  phyfital  fcience, 

Dk)gy  certainiy  makes  the  neareit  approach 

krcgion  of  metaphyiics ;  but  yet  there  is  a 

Pwce  between,  thoogh  it  may  not  be  very 

Jo  point  out  the  precife  line  of  termination. 

Wogy,  as  already  defined,  is  that  fcience 

0  bit  for  itsobje^  the  organical  economy 
ilig  bodies.  But,  whereter  the  economy  of 
%  bodies  indicates  defign,  and  cannot  refult 
May  combination  or  ftru^^ore  of  organs,  it 
Ibe  Aippofed  the  eifed  of  fomething  different 

1  flutter,  aad  whofc  explanation  belongs  to 
fvlHch  is  called  meUtpbjfks^  or  which  we 
k  term  the  pb}k/hpfy  of  mind. 

r  IHTXODUCTION. 

Its lOLOOT  was  long  disfigured  by  whlmfical 
iks,  and  namerous  hypothefes  were  formed 
bm  any  data.  Bt  lm  n  i  of  Florence  difgufted 
^tM:  xbfvrdtties  firft  applied  matbematiu  to 
■•dy  of  the  fcience."  BoxfiLti,  Bosrhaave, 
tPn'CArtv  adopted  fimtlar  methods.  The  for- 
'  eoofidered  the  roufcies  as  ropes,  and  the 
Kiaslevfr^  tud  explained  the  interior  mo- 


tions of  the  animal  economy  on  the  prjocipka 
of  mechanifm ;  while  the  latter  held  gco.^actrical 
dcmonftration  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of  evidence, 
excepting  the  feufes,  that  could  be  relied  on.  yhj: 
mechanic  phyfiology  has  now  funk  into  fuch  coy- 
tempt,  that  the  moft  illiterate  affcd  to  I'mile  at 
the  mention  of  its  name ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgtx* 
ten*  that  it  explained  the  (truAure  of  tbc  eye,  the 
movement  of  the  bone,  and  force  of  the  mufcle, 
and  that  it  may  yet  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
many  intef^fting  difcoveries  in  the  living  body. 
Chemiilry  now,  in  phyfiologicnl  invetligations, 
holds  that  place  which  was  formerly  pofTefTed  by 
geometry  and  mechanics.  Nor  is  chemistry 
undeferving  of  this  rank.  By  the  knowledge  Che« 
mifts  have  acquired  of  (aits  and  of  gafcs,  by  their 
more  ingenious  modes  of  anaivfis,  and  by  fome 
diicovenes  made  concerning  toe  nature  of  heat 
and  o/  light,  ohemiftry  is  now  able  to  account 
for  many  phenomenal  that  before  were  incxpli« 
cable. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  fince  it  was  obfcrv- 
ed,  that  plants  were  nowifhed  by  pure  water  and 
atmofpheric  air ;  that  from  thefe  alone  they  de* 
riv<Kl  their  extrads,  their  mucilage,  their  oil,  their 
coal,  their  acids,  their  alkalis,  and  aroma :  Bu£ 
fince  the  difcovery  of  different  kinds  of  elaftic 
fluids,  it  has  been  farther  remarked,  that  they 
grow  rapidly  in  hydrogenous  gas,  and  in  air 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid  ;  that  affifttd  by  light 
their  le^vca  abforb  hydrogen  from  water,  car- 
bon from  the  acid  of  which  they  are  fo  fond ; 
and,  thus  decompofing  the  one  and  the  other* 
difengage  from  both  the  oxigenous  principle,  or 
vital  air,  and  reftore  to  the  atmofphere  ikiubnty 
and  health. 

Leaving  vegetabjes,  which,  by  analyfis  in  clofe 
veffels  and  in  red  hot  pipes,  it  has  reduced  to  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  azot,  and  charcoal,  it  has  made 
difcoveries  no  leis  important  in  the  aniMul  king- 
dom.  It  has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler 
animals,  which  immediately  or  remotely  is  pre- 
pared by  vegetables,  is  generally  adled  upon  by 
a  folvent:  it  has  proved  by  experiment,  tbat'tbe 
animal  organs  can  fix  a^ot ;  can  dccompofe  at- 
nofpheric  air ;  can  form  lime,  iron,  and  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  pnduce  a  number  of 
£iline  fubftaQces  which  no  art  could  deted  in 
their  food.  Nor  is  it  here  that  fuch  difcoveries 
are  meant  to  termmate;  the£:  feemingly  creative 
powers  of  vegetation  and  of  animalizat'fon,  with 
other  phenomena  in  the  ftrudure  and  ccono. 
my  of  living  bodies,  chcmiftry  imagines  tha^ 
it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  ia/ely 
venture,  however,  to  predj<ft,  that  fomethiiit 
more  than  its  prefent  knowledge  of  the  vaifT 
ous  cSeAs  of  heat  and  of  mixture  will  to  thif 
R  r  r  a  cafjr 
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'  ?ii'*  be  found  neccflary  to  cnfurc  fnccef-^.  The 
difcovery  of  clafttc  fluidi  and  their  finguiar 
properties  affords  the  ftrongtft  reafon  to  fiif- 
perf  th»t  we  yet  m^iy  be  ignorant  of  many  a- 
gents  which  nature  employs  in  the  fun^ions  of 
bodies.  But  whatever  be  the  truth,  we  are  al- 
moft  certain  that  thefc  agents'  dlfcovercd  by 
f  he  chemlft  arc  not  alone  concerned.  Elr<ftn- 
city,  magnetifm,  and  animal  elc<5tncity,  muft 
not  be  cxclude-d  fron  atflinj^  fome  part.  The 
growth  of  plants,  it  is  well  known,  is  confider- 
ably  afPe^pd  by  the  ^le<f>rical  Aate  of  the  at- 
inofpherc ;  it  is  fenfibly  promote  by  a  proper 
ufe  of  the  vegeto-c'c<^lroineter,  (or  eltHrv-vfgcto^ 
Meier;  fee  Electricity,  Indent)  and  has  been 
/aid  to  indicate  a  difference  between  the  liegalivc 
^nd  pofitive  eje^ricities  whether  thefe  be  kinds 
or  ftateis  of  the  fluid.  8iich  too  is  our  prefent 
knowledge,  that  detfVricity  as  yet  feems  the  only 
caufe  Xo  which  we  can  aicfibe  the  feemihg  che- 
mical aflRnitics  of  the  dew ;  its  copltant  praj5ticc 
in  avpiding'fome  bodies,  its  predilcAion  for  o- 
thers,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the  li?- 
\nz  points  of  plants  and  of  leaves:  nor  is  this  e- 
lediricity  wholly  unconnrdted  with  the  animal 
kinf  dom  ;  when  we  think  of  its  fingular  fbnd- 
iiefs  for  points,  it  occurs  that  one  intention  of 
our  hairs  may  probably  have  beci»  to  collect  and 
diffufe  Tt.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  crofs  rubbing 
the  hair  of  fome  animals;  and  when  we  wear  filk", 
it  is  frequently  accpmmulatcd  upon  the  furtace  of 
our  own  bodies. 

The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  cerj 
tainly  foraewhat  of  a  ftrikjng  cfrcumftance,  and 
cannot  be  denifd  to  be  fthc  reafon  why  magne- 
i^ifm  (hould  not  he  Wholly  overlooked. 

As  for  ANIMAL  ELECTRiCJTY,  or  what  has 
been  callerf  fo,  it  is  now,  'we  believe,  generally 
Allowed  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  fyftem. 
It  is  verfr  perceptilile '  in  all  thofe  nerves  which 
are  fobfefyier.t  to  voluntary  ipotions ;  nor  is  it  li- 
tnited  to  thefe  a?one.  In  lev^fal  inftances  where 
metals  ^^^cre  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
Mhich  nature  Has  def^intd  to  fpontancous  mol 
tions  they  were  feen  to  awaken  the  dormant  pow- 
er* in  the  piufcular  fibres  of  that  vifcus.  We  here 
fpeak  only  of  the  nerves ;  but  the  Torpedo,  the 
Gymnotus  efe^ncus,  and  Silurus  eWlricus,  pof- 
ft'fs  a  particular  (Impure  of  organs  for  coUedlirg 
this  fliHc,  for  difcharging  it  at  picafure,  and  for 
j.iving  a  fhock.  If  thofe  who  are  accurtomed  td 
the  common  kind  of  eledrical  t  xperiments  may 
at  firft  be  furprifed  that  tliis  electric  fluid  in  the 
{tttim^l  is  not  d;fcharged  from  the  nerves  by  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  metallic  cond«i^or  that  is  pure 
jind  unm-iced,  anothtrfa^,>rhich  is  fully  as  ftrik- 
jng, though  it  har.  rtot  been  hlthetld  mentioned 
by  any  obferver  knowh  to  ^?,  appears  fo  roeiit 
i<\Kn\  att^f»tion  ;  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  uri- 
i  i)ver  a  part  of  the  crpraj  nerve*  plj^ce  the  limb 
tmw  on  a  table  on  which  an  electrifying  machine 
i^  wo^^ing*  you  will  fee  the  ftiufclcs  ftronglycon» 
Gulfed  >t  every  fpark  which  you  draw  froin  the 
tondu^or,  but  remaining  ipbtionlefe  upoii  the 
liffcharRe  of  the  Leydcn  phial.'*  Sec  Phite 
CXXXIV,  fi>.  16  and  17. 

Here  it  may  be  cxpe^cd  tl^t  wc  fiiould  take 
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notice  of  ANIM.^L  MACNfTTSH,  u  idifcctni 
in  phyfiology  nearly  allied  to  Animai  Electlw 
CITY  ;  but  this  pretcrnd#d  difcorcry  hafiiif  Im 
decided  to  have  been  a  delibcmtc  mf(jHm  «pc* 
m.inkind,  we  nted  only  refer  the  rendir  fw  n 
accoujit  of  its  hiftory  and  detf ^ton,  (to  tbt  Bt 
ter  confu1h>n  of  its  author  Mfsmer,2ii^  hi«f> 
pil  DESLon,)  to  opr  drti^ie,  Macketism,  Ai^ 

MAL. 

"  The  aid,  (continues  our  ingenious  wtl 
which  a patomy  affords  to  pbyfiology,  isnoi 
be  confidercd.      phyfiology  in  ptnrrai  aid 
ftudy  of  anatomy  are  fo  clofciy  connrded, 
as  Haller   imagined,  they  can  hardly  be 
rated  even  in  idea. 

••  The  anatomiift  has  obferved,  that  all 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  mufniUr 
that  the  mufcular  fibre  again  derivri  its 
from  the  nerve,  which  t^minates  in  the 
that  fibre  and  oer\e,  aivd  the  whole  fyftmri 
nourifhed  by  the  blood  which  come*  Um 
heart ;  and  that  the  wafle  of  blood  I4 
by  the  laAeals,  which  abforb  nptritioiii 
from  the  food,  as  it  pafles  along  the  it^i 
canal.  He  has  alfo  obferved,  that  tbc 
which  is'  in  ctmtinual  motion,  h«s  i 
courfe;  that  other  viffete  along  with  ibe 
ttrals  are  employed  to  abforb;  and  hy 
inje^ion  has  ihown  th<  route  of  the  6\ 
fluids  as  clearly  in  the  dead  as  they  couid 
been  feet  in  the  living  fubje^.  Ankd  \ff 
microfcope,  he  has  dtfcoyered  the  red  gi^ 
of  the  blood,  arimaiculte  in  the  fcoeO)  ai 
anaitomoies  of  the  arteries  and  reins;  vA^ 
the  mjcrofcopc  could  lead  him  no  further,! 
had  recourfe  to  chemical  analyfis,  aod  tod 
coveries  equally  important,  in  dtmonftratii 
bodies  which  compofe  the  ftrreral  0ui^  Ji 
foltds. 

A  Table  0/  the  Functions  or  PROfft^ 
LiVisG  hoD lis  i  altered /romM,  t*li 

I.   DiCESTIOM.      3.   NUTRITIOV.     3- CJ 
lATlON.       4*    RESPIftATIOH.       5.*  SlCir 

6.  Ossification.     7.  Generatiov.  t» 

TABILITY.      9.   5EN$|Blf,ITy. 

^very  body,  in  which  one  or  more  rfi 
fun^ions  are  obierved,  is  to  be  canikkTc<!l 
iefling  organization  and  life. 

I.  DiGESTiOM.  I.  Living  bodki 
have  one  or  more  i^emiachs  eaftly  ditingo'* 
from  the  oefophagu*;  and  intef^inal  canal  r 
Quadrupeds.  Cetaceous  animals.  Bi"Js« 
taccous  animais.  2.  Living  t^odtes  wkicb  k 
ftomach  diftinguiQiablc  only  by  certain 
6on$  from  the  gbfophaguft  and  ifitciuul  c 
OviparoufJ  quadrup^s.  Serpeuts.  Q^rv^ 
fifties,  tifbes  properly  fo  called.  3.  U^^^ 
die^  which  have  an  alimentary  cfanal,  not  ' 
^uilbable  ^nto  <sfophagU8,  fieitnach  tf^l 
tines :— Infers.  Worms.  Zofipliites.  4< 
ipg  bodies  which  have  neitbtir  ftomach  oor  il 
tines  ;—PiaDt6.  J 

II.  NoTRit:oi|.  I.  living  bo^  ^ 
nutritbus  juicts  arc  abforbed  by  veflWshej'"^ 
from  internal  cavities: — Man.  yttadftipc<J»«  ^ 
taccous  :^qiai2^8.   B^rdt.    OvipaioasqtiA«htip* 

'    '  <  Serpt* 
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CaniUginous  fiihea.    Pifhes  propcrly 

nlfd.  InieAs.   Cru(lac<;ous  Animals.  Worms. 

Jving  bodi(f<  whofe  niUrttioiis  juices  are  ab« 

I  by  fclTds  opeliing  upon  the  external  fur* 

i  ?-Plant8. 

|I.  CiRCULATiOK.     t.   LWifif  bodies  with 

d,  having  a  heart  with  a  Vt'ntricles  and  i  ao- 

J  .'—Man.    Quidniped^.    Cetaceous  animals. 

P$.    2.  Living  bodies  with  biood,  with  one 

cle  divided  into  frveral  caivrtieA,  and  i  auri* 

I— Oviparous    quadrupeds;     Serpents.      3. 

p;?  bodies  with  blood,  with  one  ventricle  and 

auricle :— Cartilaginous  fifhes.   Filbes  proper^ 

iGilied.    ii.  Living  bodies  with  a  whitiih  Quid ; 

;  bcirt  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal,  veflely 

fous  and  contra^ile,  in  which  there  is  a  whit* 

|tid  tnftead  of  blood  :~Cruftaceous  animals. 

Worms.    In  fome  cruftaccous  animals 

I  i)  obftnrcd  fomething  refembling  a  heart. 

pving  bodies  with  juices,  in  which  no  heart 

:  been  obferved,  but  onlf  vefTeU  filled  with 

^  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  blood. 

bftes.    Plants. 

Respiration,  i.  Living  bodies  which 
,  I.  By  lungs  free  from  ail  ad  he  lion  and 
;— Mm.     Quadrupe<i§.      Cetaceous  aoi- 

2.  Bf  lungs  free  from  all  adhcfion,  vcficu- 
i  mufcuUr  : --Oviparous  quadrupeds.   Ser* 

3.  B/  longs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and 
ed  with  appendages: — Birds.  4.  By  gills 
fefentform*: — Cartilaginous  fifhes.  Fiihes 
f\f  fo  caHed.     Crnftaceons  animals,     r.  By 

Ita  or   holes   in    different    rin^s : — Infers. 

^w(inn«.     6.  By  an  opening  called  trachea, 

external  fringes  :— Agnatic  worms.     7.  By 
:— Plants,     ii.   Living  bodies   in  which 
have  been  difcovcred  neither  iligmata  nor 
f :— Polypes. 

McucTioM.     Living  bodies.     There   are 

lies  in  which  ftcretions  are  not  carried  on. 

^OssiPiCATiON.    i.  Living  bodies,  whofe 

I  is,  1.  Internal  and  ofleous  :--Man.  Qua- 

at.    Cetaceous  animals.  Birds.   Oviparous 

ftpeds.    Serpents.    Fiihes  properly  fo  call- 

b  internal  ami  cartilaginous  :^Cartiiaginons 

^*  External  and  corneous  t—Pcrfeft  in- 

Lithopbytes.     4.   £xten)al  and  cretace* 

^ruftaceous  animals.    Shell  fifh.    Madre* 

The  ^reatcft  part  of  zoophytes.    5.  Ex- 

i  and  ligneous  :•  Plants,    ii.  Living  bodies 

have  no  ikeleton :— Jnfeds  in  their  firft 

Womtf.     Polypes. 

GcNsaATiON.  i.  Living  bodies,  which 
I  Viviparous :~  Man.  Quadrupeds.  Ccta- 
^animals.  a.  Oviparous,  whether  the  evo- 
[of  the  eggf  takes  place  within  or  without 
ale  :— >Btrdi>.  Oviparous  quadrupeds.  Ser- 
Cartilaginous' Hfhcs.  Fimes  properly  fo 
IitAr<fls.  C<  uftaceous  animals.  Worms, 
ti.  Irving  bodies  which  propagate  by 
-Worroa.  Polypes.  Plants. 
UftiTABiLiTY.  I.  Living  bodies  which 
'  a  b-idy  mufcular  or  contra^ilc :— Greatclk 
t  of  in(c(5ls  in  the  firft  ftate  of  their  transfor- 
»»ort.  Worms.  Polypes,  a-  Living  bodies 
•cb  have  mufclet  covering  the  ikeleton  : — 
■••  Quadrupeds.  Cetaceous  animals.  Birds. 
"parous  quadruped 5.    ^pcuts.  Cartilaginous 
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Bihes.  Fifhes  properly  fo  called.  3.  TJv\n$  bo» 
dies  which  have  a  ikeleton  covering  the  mufdes : 
— Perfect  infeds.  Cruitaceous  animals.  4*  Li- 
ving bodies,  which  have  no  mufcular  power";  no 
fpontaneous  movements : — Plants. 

IX.  Sensibility,  i.  Living  bodies,  which 
have  nerves  and  brain  eafily  diftinguiihablc  from 
the  fpinal  marrow  :— Man.  Quadrupeds.  Ceta* 
ceous  animals.  Birds.  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents.  Cartilaginous  tiflies.  Fiihes  properly 
fo  called.  «.  Living  hcidics,  which  have  nerves 
and  brain  fcarceiy  diitmguiihable  from  the  fpinal 
marrow: — Infeds.  Cruftaceous animals.  Wormss 
3.  Living  bodies,  in  which  there  have  not  yet 
been  difcovered  nerves  or  brain,  or  fpinal  marv 
row :— Zoophytes.  Plants. 
'  The  above  table,  which  has  its  divifions  mark- 
ed by  the  fundions,  and  their  kinds  and  varieties 
by  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  tbofe  organs  by 
which  they  are  performed,  differs  confiderably 
from  a  zoological.  Borrowing  its  feveral  marks 
of  diitindion  from  hitemai  charaders,  it  more 
clearly  dcmonftrates  the  difference^  i)ctween  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  any  fyilem 
that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward  appearan- 
ces. 

No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  forms,  or  the 
regularity  and  beauty  of  their  ftgurej*,  were  ever 
faid  to  poifefs  any  thing  like  organs  of  nutrition  ; 
and  however  frequently  fome  may  recover  their 
ioit  ihapes,  they  are  never  fuppofed  either  to 
produce,  or  aiUft  in  producing,  their  own  khid 
by  generative  powers.  And  no  plants*  however 
much  may  be  faid  of  animals  th^t  want  a  nervous 
fyltcm  and  a  heart,  and  are  fixed,  without  the 
power  of  loco-motion,  to  one  place ;  we  fay,  no 
plants,  though  fome  may  reprcfcnt  a  few  of  the 
iimpier  effcds  of  fenfation,  and  others  may  be 
free  to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  to 
difcover  any  (ipns  of  voracity,  topolTefs  any  thing 
refemhling  a  ftomach,  to  diftcnd  their  body  by 
fwaliowing  their  food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the 
mouths  of  ahforbents  opening  intern.iliy ;  and, 
when  the  nutritious  juices  were  extraded,  toejcd 
it  in  cumu/o.  It  has  been  faid  that  zoophytes  pre- 
fcnt  ftmiiar  phenomena.  One  half  of  their  name 
would  imply  that  they  are  animals,  and  ar.othtr 
half  would  infiuoate  that  they  arc  plants.  D'- 
Aubetiton  reafons  with  cicarnefs  on  this  fobjed. 
True,  fays  he,  the  gteatcit  part  of  them  ait 
branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  compof- 
ed  of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exte- 
rior fubftance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a  har<! 
interior  which  is  called  wood.  Along  their 
branches,  and  at  their  extrcmTtie**,  they  put  forth 
vcficles  which  refemble  buds ;  and  when  a  pan 
falls  from  the  whole,  it  is  fuiTicient,  like  a  vegeta- 
ble flip,  to  produce  a  zoophyte  ;  but  do  thefe  ap- 
pearances prove  that  they  are  plants  ? 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  poJnt  out  the  boun- 
daries between  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  the  1- 
nimal,  we  now  venture  on  a  rude  fk^tch  of  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may 
be  explained,  and  in  which  the  fads  in  general 
phyfioh)gy  may  be  afterwards  arranged. 

Without  blaming  the  arr^ngrmeut  of  D'Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labours  we  itfprd,  tve  have 
been  induced  tp  adopt  the  following,  from  thofe 
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nr;ifoo8  wi^h  which  the  retder  it  now  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

Attending  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which  al- 
ready has  efcaped  from  the  feed,  the  cpp,  or 
znembrancs  of  the  parent,  which  is  wholly  difen- 
Ifiged  from  the  placenta,  and  depends  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  operations  of  its  own  organst  we  may 
obftrve,  that  in  order  to  live,  it  muft  be  allowed 
the  free  u(e  of  air,  as  applied  by  the  organs  of—- 

That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  Hkewifc  a 
fupply  of  food,  which  is  a  fiibftance  fomebow  a* 
dapted  to  its  conftttuCton ;  and  whkh,  on  Wing 
Teceived  into  the  fyftcm,  is  Prepared  by— Z)i- 
^tjt'wfit  Taken  op  by — Abforption^  Diftributed  by 
— Circnlativny  Aflimilated  by— MrfnViVwf,  And  the 
whole  cariied  on  by  nneans  di^Secreiion, 

We  next  may  obferve,  that  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  thefe  funftioiM,  it  muft  be  fccurcd 
from  the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of 
its  (ituation  ;  and  that  this  is  done  by  certain  m- 
teguments  ori$Eina!ly  produced,  and,  when  it  is 
i»eceflary,  afterwards  renewed  by  that  fundion  ; 
which,  till  we  receive  a  new  nomenclature,  we 
fhail  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be  rather  an  un- 
couth vrord-^JntegumatioH, 

We  again  perceive,  that  thefe  funftions  arc  all 
^epeadcnt  on  a  general  principle— frrfVa^i///^  •• 
By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered  by  ftimulants 
fufceptible  oi-^Motion  ;  Accommodates  itfelf  to 
different  circumftances  by  means  oi-^Hahit ;  Al- 
ters its  (hape  by  (ucceiTivC'^Tranjformation  ;  Pro- 
duces the  fpeciCB  hy^-^emrration  ; 

And  when  the  bttfrnefs  of  life  is  6niftied,  is,  af- 
ter many  a  languid  affedion  from  the  influence 
of—Slefpf  At  laft  fubjedcd  to  the  general  fate  of 
all  living  bodies — Deatb. 

Thefe  we  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of 
l4ying  bodies ;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  we 
are  now  to  take  a  ibort  and  curfory  view  of 
them. 

Sect.  L    Q/* Respiration. 

KiSFi RATION  is  that  fimd^ion  by  which  air  it 
brought  into  the  fyftcm,  and  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared in  particular  organs,  that  in  fome  refpcft 
fucceed  the  placenta  in  the  general  economy. 
For,  as  any  interruption  of  the  ufual  intercourse 
between  the  placenta  and  foetus  in  ovo  proves 
foon  fatal ;  fo,  when  that  conimunication  natu- 
rally ceafes,  and  the  new  one  Succeeds  between 
the  lungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found, 
that  any  preternatural  interruption  of  this  laft  is 
in  aH  hving  bodies  prcfentiy  attended  with  vari- 
ous fymptoms  of  increafing  languor,  and  in  many 
with  an  almoft  inftantaneous  death. 

So  eilential  is  refpiration  to  the  fyftem,  that 
fnails,  chameleons,  and  fome  other  animals,  can 
live  for  years  upon  air  alone.  We  have  feen  a 
chameleon  that  lived  and  was  vigorous  for  21 
months  without  any  food,  and  which  might  hare 
continued  to  live  much  longer  but  for  an  unfor- 
tunate bruife  by  a  fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  dcmonftrate  the  im- 
portance of  air  to  the  living  body.  The  frog 
leaps  away  wanting  its  heart ;  it  furvives  the  lofs 
of  the  greateft  part  of  its  fpinal  marrow.  With- 
vut  its  he^dy  i^  liyes  for  fome  days^  and  its  bf  art 
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continues  to  circulate  its  blood.  SpaHanzaoitook 
one  from  the  back  of  a  female,  cut  off  htsbtid, 
and,  after  performing  this  whim6cal  expeniscnt, 
faw  the  gallant  return  to  his  miftreis,  grafp  her  in 
his  arms,  and  hnifh  the  talk  which  he  had  begvo. 
And  Borellt  found,  that  eeis  and  fc;rpent8,tlKN^ii 
their  bodies  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of|tlKi«| 
▼ifcera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to  move  f nr  a  d^l 
after ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding,  in  all  thrie  t» 
mals,  the  life  is  obferved  to  be  foddcnly  cAift 
guiihed   when  the  all-vivifying  air  is  ezcM4 
Even  the  fmalleft  infcA  has  died,  and  the 
loft  its  vegetative  power,  when  retained  for 
while  in  a  vacuum.    The  filh  itfelf,  wboi 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftarted  ai 
ly  to  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in  queft  of 
air ;  and,  finding  none,  baa  funk  to  the ' 
and  cxi^'ied  in  coi.vuUio;-  . 

To  this  general  dtpendnnce  of  Vuc  up^:*! 
ration  there  occur  but  few  things  like  aji 
tion  ;  tht'fc  are,  fome  fcrptmts  and  wornM, 
cruftaceous  animals  found  a!ivt  in  the  heart! 
ftorte'-  ''■■  -  ''■.^-  '"r,t  w,--  '-:r^^'^-'X'iA, 
a  numoer  or  if)aa8  waicn  in  ainmrni  pi;Kesbl 
been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  trees  and  of  rsd 
where  they  left  an  imprelIion»  and  where  tb 
were  fuppofed  in  /ome  cafes  to  have  lived  fora 
turies  without  air.  Thefe  fa^s,  real  or  pitta 
ed,  have  been  the  caufe  of  much  fpecobti 
S>>me  philofapbers  doubt  the  fads.  OtbeiSf 
ceiving  the  fads  as  fufficiently.  authenticati 
have  ftudied  how  to  account  for  thcmy  hjna 
hypothefes. 

Experiments  muft  tell   what   are  the  b 
which  nature  has  here  prefcribed  to  herielL  ] 
eggs,  when  covered  with  vamifh,  or  placed 
dcr  the  exhaufted  receiver,  arc   fecurcd  «|i 
the  attacks  of  corruption.    Boosarc,  in  his  1 
tionary,  has  mentioned  three,  which,  praicil 
from  air,  were  found  frefti  in  the  wall  of  a 
after  a  period  of  300  years.  And  if  it  be  tjutl 
a  fnake  foand  in  a  block  of  marble  died  til 
as  expofed  to  the  aT,  or  if  the  partt  to 
with  air  be  the  only  ones  which  in  torpid 
appear  to  be  changed,  it  would  feem  proli 
that  a  total  excluHon  of  this  varying  aad 
element  wou*d  tend  more  to  the  prcfervalioi 
torpid  animals,  in  certain  inftaiices,  thaB  a  m 
admifTion,  which,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  «■ 
fundions  have  cf^afed,  is  regularly  found  a  prisi 
pal  agent  in  their  diftblution.  i 

M.  Hcriffant,  of  the  French  Academyt  wl 
firft  philofopher  who,  by  means  of  expcriflM 
thought  of  interrogating  Mature  berleif  upott 
fubjedt.    On  the  aift  of  February  1771,  he  i| 
great  accuracy  ihut  up  three  toaids  from  thel 
two  of  which  were  taken  out  alive  on  the  8tk 
April  1774.    D'Aubenton  fays,  afterapcnod 
18  months;  but  in  this  inftance  we  depend  a 
on  the  friend  of  Fontana,  who  has  mentioocdi 
dates.    The  two  toads  were  again  tnctoled,  I 
Heriflfant  died  before  there  was  a  fccond  ioifH 
tion.    D'Aubenton  fays,  that  when  taken  «i 
their  bodies  were  bard  and  (hriveUed,  tnd  tM 
whole  moiftorc  totally  obforbed.    A  foarth  tsi 
that  had  been  inclofed  was  heard  to  croak  wha 
ever  the  box  in  which  it  was  confined  happciNj 
to  be  fhaken,    Since  that  period  ^tf  pradict:  t 
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.^tfoimon  of  confinlag  fiiaiU  in  i  fcated  phial,  where 
Jkf  cat  in  toq>or  for  yeart . 

Tbde  pbenomcoa  ftiil  excite  wonder ;  but  to 
roodcr  kr6»  and  eiatnine  metre,  would  fooner 
jrocorc  OS  that  information  which  wc  are  want- 
on 

Lrsving,  thrrtfbre,  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of 
hJc  (ubjcdf  with  which  we  at  prefirtit  are  little 
lajoaintrd,  «od  of  which  we  therefore  cannot 
{peak  with  certainty  in  the  general  abftraO  ian* 
puj^  of  (cience ;  it  will  naturally  be  aikedi  In 
ihit  re(iped  it  air  To  neceffary  to  all  living  bo* 
Idiii  their  adi?e  ftate,  and  how  contributes  it 
lithe  regular  performance  of  the  different  func- 
te? 

Tbtr  modems,  who,  after  all  their  refearchesy 
im  been  unable  to  difcovcr  this  vital  fpark  of 
ke  locients,  are  more  puzzled  to  aiiign  an  adc- 
laatc  caufe  for  the  beat  than  for  any  cold  which 
bry  difcovrr. 

Of  animal  heat^  the  moft  rational  theory,  we 
btnk.  properly  belongs  to  the  laft  century ;  it  is 
Mfirroed  by  modem  difcoveries,  and  has  afcrib- 
dthii  beat  to  refpiration.  Many  had  obferved, 
feii  tho(e  animals  which  refpire  moft,  have  the 
Vn&cft  blood.  L,ow%^  demooftrated,  that  this 
(sod  received  a  new  and  a  brighter  colour  in 
Ifto;  thrpugh  the  longs.  Verheyen  and  Borelli 
¥h  proved,  th;it  the  air  loft  fomething  by  com- 
|in  contad  with  that  organ.  M^yow  (bowed, 
it  this  ibmething  which  the  air  lofes  iscontain- 
Ui  nitre.  Experience  taught  the  workers  in 
p,  that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the 
I:  sod  Verheyen  remarked,  ^that  it  is  alfo  ab« 
Ikd  by  the  lungs,  and  is  probably  that  which 
iivtains  combttftion ;  which  qualifies  the  air  for 
Jiog  ittpport  to  animal  fife,  and  imparts  to  the 
W  the  vermilion  colour, 
tfew  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was 
Med,  is  proved  by  the  late  difcoveries  of 
Aeftley  and  other  chemifts.  There  is  now  ob- 
JMd,  m  a  ieparate  ftate,  an  aerial  fluid,  which 
iNiUins  both  life  and  combuftion,  and  gives  a 
tailioo  colour  to  the  blood.  It  is  extraded  in 
tny  large  quantity  firom  nitre ;  is  one  of  the 
toooent  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vi* 
miociple  of  that  element ;  without  which,  in 
At  animals,  life  is  extinguiOied.  It  was  called 
tpMogifticated  air  by  Prieftley,  the  firft  difco- 
9tr\  u  the  great  addifying  caufe  in  nature,  the 
Rach  noiaeiictature  has  given  it  the  name  of 
ViffioMj  got :  and,  as  one  of  the  caufes  on  which 
n  cxiftence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends,  it 
\  lamed  ewtpjfremi  or  vita!  air. 

iMt  diicoveries  have  Ihown  farther,  how  thift 
wmxj  in  refpiration  pvoduce  heat.  From  the 
HI  accnrate  inveftigations,  it  appears  that  ca- 
1^  or  the  priiviple  of  heat*  is  a  diftind  fub- 
we  ia  tiature ;  that  it  combines  with  different 
*^tn  different  degrees ;  that  4t  is  the  caufe  of 
'*i<htyin  all;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  that 
•l»city  which  they  hive  for  it,  and  to  that  dif. 
I^Bce  It  whith  they  are  removed  from  the  fluid 
JMhc  more  or  lefs  caloric  they  contain^  Ac- 
E"*.  ^^^^  being  all,  therefore,  exceedingly 
«» it  muft  be  evident,  that  when  they  are  fir- 
norcondenied  in  the  blood,  and  made  to  ap- 
(*^>ich  nearer  folidityi  a  quantity  of  heat  muft 
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be  evolved.  A  part  of  this  is  very  plainly  rvolv* 
ed  in  the  lungs  where  the  air  is  abforbed,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  breath ;  and  a  part  evolved  by  the 
adion  of  velTcLs,  as  appears  from  nearly  an  equ4 
beat  over  the  fyftem,  from  the  partial  heat  of  a 
morbid  part,  and  the  fudden  tranfition  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  over  the  furface, 
when  the  veflels  are  affcded  by  either  internal  or 
external  fttmuli.  When  the  heat,  thus  evoWcd 
by  the  gradual  fixation  of  that  body  with  which 
it  was  combined,  has  been  fuccefstul  in  making 
its  efcape  by  the  lungs  and  integuments,  the 
blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  a  fluggiih  ftream  by 
the  veins,  and  mingles  again  with  the  genial 
fluid,  which  before  gave  it  fpring,  a^ivity,  and 
life. 

Of  that  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  fyfteros 
part  is  employed  in  forming  different  faline  com* 
binattons  and  fupplving  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
that  conftant  reabforption ;  wbicb^  from  many 
experiments  that  have  been  made  with  folutiunt 
of  matter,  is  known  to  take  place  in  the  foiid 
bones.  The  ufe  of  that  oxygenous  gas  which  re* 
turns  with  the  breath,  is  beft  undcrftood  after 
knowing  its  affinities.  Its  bafis  oxygen,  combin- 
ing with  hydrogen,  which  is  the  bafis  of  inflam- 
mable air,  forms  water;  and,  combining  with 
carbon,  the  carbonic  acid.  It  carries,  therefore^ 
back  with  the  breath  a  part  of  the  carbon,  pro- 
duced by  the  flight  combuftion  of  the  blood,  and 
a  quantity  of  hydrogen  arifiag  from  the  watery 
fluid  decompofed. 

But  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the 
lungs.  Of  100  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  but  aS 
are  oxygenous  gas,  ^^  is  carbonic  acid,  and  71 
are  azotic  gas.  Thefe  laft,  though  intended  chief- 
ly for  other  beings  different  from  man,  which  are 
in  immenfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  which, 
like  him  and  the  nobler  animals,  are  not  formed 
to  breathe  the  empyreal  air,  muft  notwithftand- 
ing  be  of  fome  important  and  effential  ufe  to  all 
living  bodies.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  by 
experiment,  that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenoua 
gas  cannot  be  bneathed  for  any  very  con&derable 
time  without  danger ;  that  fome  azot  is  contain- 
ed in  the  blood,  and  has  been  extracted  from  the 
mulcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated  with  the 
nitric  acid.  According  to  Berthollet,  five  of  ita 
parts  with  one  of  hydrogen  form  ammonia  or  vo- 
latile alkali;  which  difpelsthe  glandular tumoura 
of  the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulation  (»f 
blood,  and  the  thickening  of  mucus  which  anie 
from  acids.  The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part 
unite  with  hydrogen,  may  prevent  the  c<Mgul;^ 
tion  of  ferum,  the  catarrhoiis  formation  of  vifcid 
mucns,  and  many  combinations  that  oxygen 
might  form,  injurious  to  the  fyftem.  The  car- 
bonic add,  which  is  rVv  ^^  carbon,  and  tVit  ^ 
oxygen,  may  alfo  be  "iicccffary  in  regulating  the 
ieffeds  of  the  other  two.  In  aerated  water,  its 
vfct  are  very  generally  known :  it  allays  the  pain 
of  the  urinary  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus; 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wounds  and 
been  thought  ufeful  in  the  pulmonary  phthifis.  Ic 
IS  generated  in  the  lungs  of  thofe  animals  whichr 
ret^it  oxvgen.  In  fmsll  proportions  it  favours 
the  growth  of  the  vegetable  tribes.  Thcfe  r^'adl- 
ly  decompound  iti  an  J,  with  the  additioti  of  o- 
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thcr  prepared  oxygen  from  water,  reftore  what  is 
pure  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  vital  fluid*  tbat 
plants  and  aniznala  may  thus  live,  by  the  mutual 
performance  of  kind  offices,  < 
.  Every  theory  tbat  pretends  to  account  for  A- 
MiMAL  HEAT,  ougbt  alfo  to  accouut  for  that  fin- 
gular  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyilem  prefervesy 
or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different  tempera- 
tures.  The  ingenious  Dr  Barclay  explains  it 
limply  in  the  following  roanoery  from  tixc  above 
theory : 

**  Venous  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known 
to  abforb  a  portion  of  oxygen*  and  aflume  that 
colour  which  it  has  in  the  puimonary  veins  and 
aorta.  Suppofe  an  abforption  of  a  nmilar  kind 
taking  place  in  the  lungs,  a  fadt  which  may  be 
proved  by  decifive  experiments ;  it  is  pj^ain  that 
the  oxygen  by  this  abforption  muft  recede  from 
its  gafeous  or  fluid  ftate ;  that  a  quantity  of  heat 
rouft  be  therefore  evolved,  which,  along  with  the 
heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is  carried  away  by  that 
▼apour  which  iffues  from  the  lungs.  In  the 
courl'e  of  circulation,  the  oxygen  will  naturally 
incline  with  the  hydrogen  to  fonn  water ;  it  will 
tend  likewi(e  to  the  formation  of  many  other  com* 
pounds ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new  ftatea,  and  is 
farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidity,  it  muft 
itill  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat.  If  the  fur- 
rounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  feparation 
will  be  eafily  efTeded.  The  caloric  will,  in  that 
cafe,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs  and  exterior  furf^ce  of  the  whok 
body.  The  oxygen,  meeting  with  the  ueceflary 
temperature,  will  readily  pafs  into  new  forms; 
and  the  venous  blood,  returning  to  the  lungs,  will 
demand  a  fuppiy  which  will  be  either  greater  or 
lefs  according  as  the  cold,  by  favouring  the  elcape 
of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  combinations 
with  oxygen,  had  removed  it  from  the  point  of 
ufual  faturation. 

•*  The  gradual  evolution  of  heatis  a  proof  that 
the  temperature  muft  be  fometimes  reduced,  be- 
fore the  oxygen  can  properly  enttr  into  all  the 
ufual  combinations  of  the  fyftem.  Suppofe  the 
body  then  to  be  placed  within  a  hot  circumam- 
bient atmofphere.  This  atmofphere,  if  warmer 
than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to  part  with 
heat  th.^n  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygen  abforbed, 
being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric,  will 
be  prevented  from  pafling  into  thofe  combina- 
tions and  forms  where  heat  is  evolved.  The  ve- 
nous blood  will  therefore  condu<5t  it  back  to  the 
lungsi  and  make  a  demand  for  a  new  fuppiy ;  but 
proportionally  lefs  according  as  the  hot  circu- 
mambient air,  by  preventing  the  cfcape  of  the 
caloric,  and  the  ufual  facility  of  new  corabiadf 
tions,  has  confined  itR  r(.*mov;il  to  a  fmaller  dif- 
tance  from  the  point  of  Ct'uration. 

"  In  this  laft  cafe  the  t>iig  principally  entitled 
to  notice,  is  a  very  curious  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
fid  the  growing  increafe  of  heat.  In  the  warm 
atmofphere,  as  during  violent  mufcular  exertion, 
the  exhaling  vapour  is  commonly  difcharged  in  a 
greater  quantity  from  the  furface  of  the  body  ; 
and  conlcquently  the  heat  fumiflied  with  an  cxr 
cellent  temporary  condu^or,  that  in  fome  me«v 
fure  countera^s  the  dangerous  effc^i>  from  w^hr- 
.out."  .        .. 
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But  all  living  bodies  arc  not  fuppnrted  by  liic 
fmic  kind  of  aerial  food.     Oxyrcnousgwhasiu. 
(Iced  been  honoured  with  the  flatteriug  apptF^ 
tion  of  %)ital  air  ;  and  nitrogenous  gas  been  ufs- 
ally  diftinguiOicd  by  that  degrading  epithet  oi^. 
tic  ;  a  word  which  tig ni tics  d^jlnui'm  tj lip.  h\ 
though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  atunuj 
that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  diciftrttp'.!. 
ing  the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  vhitl 
conflirutcb  more  ihan  two  thirds  of  the  whokc 
mofpherc,   may  in  general  be  called  tht  tiUl  b_ 
of  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  of  not  a  few oi" 
orders  of  infe^fts  which  thrive  and  liic  in  tr. 
whiie  man,  and  others  which  rci'pireashe 
exit  both  llic  hydrojicn  and  carbon,  and  i 
the  nitrogen  not  fentil)ly  diminiOied  ;  moft 
tal>lcs  and  many  infers  eagerly  inhale  then 
emit  oxy^'en  as  noxious  or  uielefs.    Thefc 
are  the  indications  of  a  radical  difference 
fit  tut  ion.     Even  the  fibres  of  thofe  livinp 
which  exhale  oxygen,  will,  arter  deith,  attn 
to  powerfully,  as  to  decompofe  the  tiltnt 
but  thofe  bodies  which  inhale  nitrotren,  bti 
very  weak  an  allinity  to  oxygen,  and  foft«l 
one  to  fome  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is 
hinf-d,  that  they  can  eafny  decompofe  witer 
carbonated  air. 

What  tilhcs  refpire  is  not  afcertaincd.  Ni 
the  change  of  the   air,  nor  of  the  ivaler 
they  occaiion  when  in^clole  vefiels,  ba«,  li 
as  we  know,  been  fully  examined,    Cti< 
afi'ured,  that,  like  other  animals,  they  arcfti 
of  the  aolion  of  all  gafts.     Founcn^y  Cayii 
they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic  acid,andlK 
air  whicli  Prieftley  and  he  found  in  the  air 
of  carp  was  nitrogene  gas.    Their  th 
heal  is  lo  low,  that  in  D'Aubentoa*s 
are  reckoned  among  the  cold  blooded 
The  tempera  lure  of  plants   is   ft  ill  lowffli; 
heat  of  a  trs^e  which  tnc  very  ingenious Dri 
examined,  though  fcveral  degrees  abOTC  ' 
the  atmoiphere  when  below  the  56th  diti 
Fahrenheit,  was  always  fcveral  degrees  bl 
when  the  weather  was  warm.     Wneo  taki 
the  fap  was  obferved  to  treezeat,u^» 
tree  iL  would  not  freeze  below  47^,    Th 
profulc  pertpiration  of  vegtt.ibies  greatly 
rates  tfie  heat  iii  their  fur t ace  ;  and  .i>  air 
ahforI»s  moiAure  expands,  SlimI 
fpecificaiiy  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  chr^^ 
ducedi  and  evaporation  rapidly  promoted  dm 
denfe  air  difplacing  the  rare6ed.  I 

The  heal  which  is  devch-^pcd  in  all  li^j 
dies,  is  prrpcrtioned  to  the  quantity  of  sul 
,  which  is  by  means  of  the  vital  powers  rcduc4 
a  O'lte  more  nearly  ap[>roacbing  (bUdity}  W 
kind«  of  the  fubftances  which  are  reduc«l»* 
the  degrees  and  kind«ofthcrcdf|0ion.  Inal)^ 
bodies  t'icre  are  certain  degrees  of  h€at,pccttli 
litted  for  carrying  on  their  vaiioua  eco«om«a 
perations.  What  ihelt^  arc,  in  the  ditferenti 
of  plants  and  animal?,  is  not  known. ,  The  ii( 
the  hedge-hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the  bat,  I 
probably  not  digclt  whcB  reduced  to  70°,  li% 
Sc''.  The  ft o^,  however^  will  diiccft  at  6o'^;f 
ives  at  47^  RefpjrjS 
bcfides  impartmg  aerial  food,  fcetns  \sXff^^ 
regulate  t!iofc  different  degree^  of  hetU  Uw 
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hf  to  .ifrcr  a  niQa>  r  it  fuffcrs  it  to  fall  in  the 
unif  of  deep ;  U  withdraws  the  fupply  when  the 
linofpherc  i*?  ^vartU,  and  ificrearcs  it  again  when 
otJ.  Thrrtforc  licMt  lacrtiy  ib  not  the  ol>- 
■d  fokly  dirot'i  at  in  rcrp.rHOan.  All  living  bo* 
Its  h,nt  their  congcni;il  cjcgrccs  ut  htat.  The 
igolaliun  of  thefc  is  important ;  on  the  one  Hile> 
pfirtnts  the  ditiipation,  on  the  other,  iht  coa- 
^tion,  of  their  fluidb;  it  prtfcrVtfs  the  living 
»wcr  of  thrir  organ?  ;  an4|  by  a  nat  jral  and  pro- 
|r  temperature,  alFi'.U  their  a^tlion  in  inixnig, 
ilpohng,  dccompoling,  and  preparing  the  dif-r 
Rstpartft  for  ftcretipn,  excretion,  abforptiooi 
Sorption,  and  aOrmilation.  But  the  whole  of 
iktat  h  not  cvoivcd  in  the  lunjf s,  nor  the  whole 
E  w  evolved  difenj^a^cd  from  air.  And  th<j 
be  of  tbe  air  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs  \ 
n  is  contained  in  the  liquid  and  foiid  part:i  of 
t(ood,  h  is  extricated  otten  in  the  process  of 
tttion ;  ;«n(l,  when  the  organs  are  vigorou;;  and 
phy,  i*  made  fubftrvient  to  the  pencrai  tcuno- 
|L  If  the  organs,  however,  ihould  happen  to  be 

Kid,  tji  fconij  their  authority,  which  cannot  be 
:^dj  from  bciog  friendly,  it  foon  become  J 
l^alto  the  fyltem,  an*!  threatening  danger,  ac-* 
iOLitf s  oot  on.y  in. the  ftomach  and  intcdinesy 
J!  other  cavities.  It  hai  been  found  in  the 
blar  membrane;  in  certain  vtticles  farmed  for 
f ;  m  the  uterus,  In  an  abfcefi^ ;  and  in  gun* 

1»«>unds :  it  has  fomctinus  burd  from  the  va- 
wjth  a  furt  of  norfc.     Atul   in   a   nephritic 
^iiit  of  a  horfr,  it  ha*  been  found  flowing  in 
Im  from  wh  it  the  farncra  call  tl^c  jir'atJj, 
t  have  now  to  inquire,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
itory  organs,   and   in  wh^t   manner  theiv 
b'ls  are   p<rft)rmctl  ?  The  preceding  tabic 
I  time  mtafurc  m:\dc  us  accjuainted  with  this 
)ft*    Some  animals  breathe  by  a  trachea  and 
;  iure<lts,  by  e-thcr  ft»g,mata,  or  trachc2?, 
■g  into  air  veircis;  plai^tis  by  air-vcflU:»and 
^  ti/hes,  and  numbers  of  the  watery  elcineiiti 
f  du  nut  breathe,  at  leaA.  receive  air  by  their 
the  foetus  m  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe,  and 
■lOrc  organized  liodies,  by  the  fame  organs 
ic^jovcy  their  food.    The  abforbents  appear 
the  firft  and  moft  [ijeneral  way  by  which  li** 
bodies  are  fupptied  with  air  :  the  mouths  of 
teffcU  are  bke  fmall  tubeicies;  fcattered  o- 
■c  b^jdy  of  the  ii*fe(ft  while  wrapt  in  its  mem- 
IB..   In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  are  blood* 
^  fprcadiiig   on  a  membrane,  and  deriving 
Bifarnirnt  from   the   uterus  or  egg,  that   had 
itf.lf  nouriihcd  by  abforbents.    Jn  a  cow, 
K<  ^cfftrU  which,  fpreading  on  a  membrane, 
wtc  in  glands;  ifiefe  glands  l>ctng  oppofite 
kers  whtch  adhere  to  thciittfus;  and  the 
'mous  and   tacrine  glandst,  when  in  con* 
clofiiip  a  thir  I  gland  like  a  kernel.  In  man, 
Arc  vel1ei<;  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  en- 
a  Urpe  glandular  body  called  the  placenta, 
mooie  Slid  the  Jtare,  they  are  hkcwifc  vef'- 
on   a  oicmbrane  and  entering  a 
i;  this  placenta,  when  fixed,  receives  large 
I  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
1  or  bjc^ed  from  the  cavity  of  tbe  ute- 


nat3 
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begun.  Not  only  are  the  refpiratory  drgairs  thu» 
late  in  cxercifing  their  fupAioi|8 ;  in  many  vegeta- 
bles a  ereat  part  of  them  is  annually  renewed,  and 
laid  ahde  in  the  torpid  Hate.  In  thofe  infe^a 
which  undergo  the  izvofl  remarkable  kinds  o^ 
transformation  they  fuffcr  a  change ;  and  in  all 
thofe  animals  which  fpend  t|ieir  earlier  days  in 
the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  iivc  in  the  airj 
they  are  altered  in  kmd«  In  all  living  bodies  the 
proper  funftion  oS  one  patt  of  the  refpiratory  or*- 
gaus  is,  to  fccrcte  from  the  \vater  or  air  that  par- 
ticular aeriform  fluid  which,  mingles  with  their, 
juices,  and  which  is  neceffary  to  life  and  nutrition^ 
In  many  cafes  thcfe  organs  are  placed  externally, 
and  are  always  m  couta(5t  with  the  air  or  water 
fiom  which  they  fecrdc.  In  other  cafes  they  at« 
lodged  nitemally ;  and  air  or  water  are  then  al- 
ternately admitte<l  and  expelled  by.  vaneties  of 
organs  which  ferve  as  avxiliaries* 

Vegetables  fecrele  their  aerifortii  flvid  from  wa^ 
ter  and  air.  They  receive  air  along^  with^  the  li- 
quids of  their  abforbents,  whfch  open  on  the 
roots,  the  trunk,  and  the  branches,  apd  ppon  the 
inferior  furfaces  of  leaves ;  or,  if  nature  has  plun- 
ged thefe  leaves  under  water,  the  abforbents  open 
and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  tides.  In  many^ 
however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  intended 
to  inliale  air.  A!s  it  is  proved  by  Ingeohoufz  ami 
others,  that  the  refjpiration  of  many  leaves  is  af- 
firtcd  by  light,  we  tec  a  ^cafon  why  plants  grow- 
ing in  a  dark  room  turn  to  the  place  where  light 
is  admitted ;  why  the  Howers  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plants  follow  the  d'urnal  courfe  of  the  fun; 
why  the  branches  of  trees,  which  require  miich 
Fight,  die  when  placed  in  a  thick  ihade;  why 
Hioonlhine  in  autumn  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
ripening  of  grain ;  and.  why  leaves  and  branchc«i 
aie  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  leaft  to  intercept 
that  quantity  .of  light  Which  nature  has  allotted  tvi 
{he  genus  ot  each. 

The  air-veflVls  in  the  body  of  plants  are  thofe 
veirds  which  contain  juices  but  at  certain  times, 
and  which  daring  the  gieateft  part  of  the  feafon 
are  tided  with  air*  This  air  is  coile^ed  from  the 
dp  of  the  roots  as  it  paffcs  along  the  diametral 
infertiohs,  and  from  thofc  veflels  which  open  op* 
on  the  trunk  and  upon  the  leaves.  Like  pulmo- 
nary tubes,  which  are  feer^  branching  through  the 
bodies  of  infe^its,  they  perform  an  olfice  fimilar  to 
that  of  tbe  trachea  and  bronchia  ;  and  arc  thofe 
general  receptacles  of  air  from  which  the  neigh- 
booring  parts  of  the  plant  fccrcte  what  is  needed. 
The  air  veflels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which 
contain  a  liquid  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
growth.  They  are  the  largcft  veflels  of  the  wood, 
as  difliiiguiflied  from  the  bark  ;  and  in  thtf  leaves 
they  may  fomelimes  be  fecn  even  without  the  aflift- 
ancc  of  glafles.  Their  cavity  is  formed  by  certain 
fibres  which  wind  fpirally  like  a  cork-fcrew.  In 
ihc  leaf  they  generally  approach  and  recede  Hke 
the  filaments  of  nertes;  but  they  never  inofculatc 
from  one  end  of  the  plairt  to  the  other,  except  at 
the  extremities. 

^  The  refpiratgry  organs,  which  arc  fimilar  either 
to  the  gills  of  tiihes  or  the  lungs  of  man,  can  hardly 
here  claim  a  defcription,  as  their  nature  and  form* 
ivt  fo  generally  known.  There  is  one  ch-cum- 
{iahce,  however,  in  birds  whicL  we  muf^  notice  i 
$••  th<2 
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the  cells  of  their  bone?,  and  the  numerous  vcficles 
cf  I  heir  fo  ft  parts  which  communicate  with  the 
lungs,  have  been  defervedly  a  malttr  of  furprife 
fo  moft  phyfiologifts.  In  accounting  for  their  nfr, 
t^c  ingenious  Hunter  foppoftd  that  they  leffcn- 
ed  the  fpecifif^  gravity  and  afiTUled  flying  ;  that  be- 
ing the  circumflance  which  he  thought  moft  pe- 
culiar to  birds.  Learning  aftcrwarda  that  they 
wtfre  in  the  oftrich  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  fuppo- 
fed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lung?.  In 
amphibious  animaU,  in  the  fnakc,  viper,  and  ma- 
ny others,  he  obfervcd,  that  "  the  lungs  are  con- 
tinued down  through  the  whole  belly  in  the  form 
ef  two  bags,  of  which  the  upper  part  only  can 
perform  the  o/?ice  of  refpiiation  with  any  degree 
ef  cRe<5t,  the  lower  having  comparatively  but  tew 
air-ven'elp."  In  thefe  animals,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
conformation  of  the  lungs  was  to  him  evident. 
•'  It  IS  in  confequcnce  of  this  ftru(f\ure,"  faid  hCt 
"  that  they  require  to  breathe  Icfs  frequently  than 
Pthers."  From  this  reafoning  he  inferred,  that 
the  motion  of  flying  might  render  the  frequency 
of  refpiratton  inconvenient;  and  that  a  refervoir 
fi\9  air  might  therefore  become  fipgularly  ufcful. 
The  bat  and  the  oftrich,  however,  are  here  as 
formidable  objcftions  as  before.  The  bird  refpirca 
frequently  when  at  reft,  and  when  it  flies  to  our 
bofom  from  the  hawk ;  that  frequency  feems  to 
have  been  incrtafed  by  what  is  a  general  and  a  com- 
mon caufe,  an  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exer- 
tion. This  great  phyfiologift  was  not  aware  that 
the  circumftancc  moft  peculiar  to  birds  was  not 
Vheir  a^  of  flying,  but  their  feathers,  which  con- 
tain a  large  qu.mtity  of  air,  and  which  require  a 
regular  fupply,  whether  they  foar  on  the  wings 
of  the  eagle,  or  remain  on  the  ground  attending 
tlie  oftrich.  Both  in  amphibious  animals  and  birds, 
the  air  of  the  veficles  has  paffed  the  rcfpiratory 
&rface  of  the  lungs.  In  the  trachea  of  plants, 
ar.d  the  pulmonary  tubes  and  veficles  of  infeifls, 
it  is  only  proceeding  on  its  way  to  be  refpired. 

B'om  the  general  diifufion  of  air  through  the 
lairds,  and  the  fituation  of  their  veficles  beyond 
the  luttgR,  it  would  appear  th^t  the  pulmonary 
vifcus  in  thefe  animals  does  not  rcfpirc  or  fccrete 
/tir  for  tlic  whole  fyftem  ;  and  we  are  certain  that 
;n  piants  and  inft^s,  moft  parts  refpire  the  air  for 
♦he-mfeives,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  part 
.ip pointed  to  fe Crete  air  for  the  whole.  We  here 
iprak  of  rcfpiratory  organs,  as  thofc  which  fecrctc 
ai  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  airj  but  oar 
Ungu.ige  probably  had  been  jnorc  accurate  had 
we  called  thtm  the  organs  in  which  an  aeriform 
fitjid  is  abforbtd  by  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe 
rTnw  by,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  their  courfe 
I  trough  the  fyftem.  It  was  long  denied  that  any 
;!)forption  of  the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmo- 
uary  fu>face.  Bnreili,  however,  endeavoured  to 
(Ijo^v  nir  in  the  lungs  might  mingle  with  the  blood, 
and  how  fome  always  difappeared  in  refpiration. 
i-hcie  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on  this 
funiLd^.  Venous  blood  inclofed  in  a  bladder  by 
I'lc  cciebrated  Priettley  difcovcred  fuch  an  attrac- 
t'fvn  tor  oxygen,  that  it  abforbcd  the  aeriform 
fimd  through  all  the  coatsof  the  rcfifting  medium, 
etnil  itmg  an  inftance  and  beautiful  illuftration  of 
t!K'  chrmicai  affinities  which  take  place  in  this 
i  unci !  an* 
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There  arc  two  kinds  of  rrfp'tratorj  crgaut  ^^^^K 
though  fometimes  included  in  the  gcncul npitt 
fion,  {honld  always  be  confidcred  as  perfeSlydit 
t i n ei .     Th c  fi J  ft  k in d  com p rehcnds  Ihofe  iii  \yila 
the  water  and   the  air  are  decoropofcd ;  VLc  fc« 
eond,  tbofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are  properly ip-j 
plied  to  the  refpiring  furfaces  of  the  former.  tt\ 
obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fiuttcnng  tnolioo  of  lie' 
leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  \h  fTf" 
face  of  the  leaf  to  the  fun.    We  feclh;  - 
cing  thefe  ofcillalory  motions  in  the  bra ik 
of  the  puicx  arborefcens.      When  the  brcil 
furface  is  within  the  body,  we  difcover  thrt* 
gain  in  the  trachrac  of  plants,  whofr 
formed  by  a  fpiral  fibre  that  is  fecirirj: 
cd  for  forae  kind  of  periftaltic  motion.   ^im_ 
tedt  them  like  wife  in  the  pulmonary  tcbti, 
the  fpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  mofti 
of  infers.    We  fee  thf  m  in  fifties  fwallowJ| 
water  and  propelling  it  onward  through  ik 
c8  of  the  gills.    In  the  frcg,  we  note  them* 
motions  of  the  pouch  between  the  ftcmui 
the  lower  jaw.     After  this  animal  is  divided! 
verfely   behind  the   fore  legs,  this  pooch 
rues  to  fill  and  fo  empty  it  ft  If  downwards 
tracheas  where  the  lungs  were.    When  the 
integuments  and  Kjme  of  the  mufclcsbel 
jaw-bone  and  fternum  arc  ren-iOvr^,  we 
the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contra^ed  by  a' 
cartilage  connected  with  the  trachea,  and 
cd  by  mufclcsto  the  indfic  of  theftemuni 
neighbounng  parts.    When  the  pouch  ii 
cd,  the  air  lufhes  in  through  the  two  m' 
that  time  expanded ;  and  when  it  is  coni 
the  glottis  ftarts  up  with  an  open  mouth 
middle  of  the  pouch,  and  the  air  is  pref 
through  the  tracheae  to  the  lungs.    This 
fight  will  fometimes  continue  ior  a  whi 
In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded  quadra; 
thorax  or  cavity  where  the  lungs  arc  pb 
latcd  and  contracted  by  the  diaphragm  ai 
cles  attached  to  the  ribis.     In  the  tunc 
tion  the  glottis  opens,  as  we   fce  in 
air  ruihes  in,  fupports  the  incubent  wetj 
atmofpherc,  and  enables   the  thorax  to 
wider.     The  expandmg  powers  having 
laft  their  ufual  effort,  their  antagonifts 
ex^rt  their  force,  and  the  .lir  is  expelled 

The  heat  of  the  lungs  expa-  ds  the  air 
as  it  enters.     The  air  rapidly  abforbs  m] 
and  though  not  ufually  remarked  by  "" 
gifts,  yet  the  fudden  expanfion,  which  it 
the  confrquencr  of  that  abforption,  i*  a 
reral  phenomenon   in  nature.     By  this 
abforption,  the  air  would  occafion  greattr 
tation,  wtre  it  not  for  the  lungs,  which  coH 
the  cartilages  of  the  fternum,  which 
the  ftretched-out  mufcles,  which  eiib-. 
ouRy,  or  d' reded  by  the  will,  contra tt  ar/J  | 
^  duce  expiration,  < 

Having  thus  feen  hov  the  air  rolhcs  in  c4 
pening  the  glottis,  we  naay  conceive  how  J 
f]iuttii>g  of  the  glottis  will  refift  the  force  of  ii 
nai  expanfion,  and  fupport  a  weight  laid  up*^ 
breaft.  The  confined  air  will  cicpand  d^uiilv 
all  fides,  and  the  preffure  muft  be  great  bctbrr 
fpace  which  falls  to  the  glottis  can  exceed  itio 
mufcular  force  and  the  weight  of  tke  atEC^ 
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t  if  this  diffded  prtflurt  of  fluids  that  produces  opinion,  ,15 
Kb  trikiog  wooders  in  hydraulics ;  and  which 
I^Df  how  the  droppings  of  the  ureters  (bould 
i^od  the  hladdcr  even  to  a  pAlfy,  and  oter* 
ime  the  ibdomtnal  muicles. 
^  Tirious  bypothefes  have  been  invented,  to  ac- 
S»t  for  the  adion  of  thofe  organs  which  ferve 
kftmiiunes  in  refpiration,  but  all  derived  from 
^  limited  views  of  the  fubjedt,  that  no  de« 
theory  can  be  drawn  from  them.  But  it  it 
ate  for  man  that  thefe  aflilHng  refpiratory 
I  are  in  fame  meafure  fulyed  to  bis  wiiU 
f  fubjcAioo  be  produces  vocal  found  when 
pkaies,  divides  it  into  parts*  varies  it  by  tones, 
■I  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  all  the  diftinguiOi* 
aod  innumerable  advantages  derived  from  Ian- 
mr,  oratory,  mufic,  aod  in  a  word  Jeiaiu  in 
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fit  liiflAion  of  digeftioofucceedtrefpirationby 

bcr  cootiiittiog  or  fupporting  the  growth  of  the 

If  bodf .    It  depends  on  refpiration  for  a  por* 

\  of  heat,  and  is  that  lundtion  by  which  the  li- 

[^Ad  foiid  food  undergoes  its  6rft  preparation 

kefxAem.    Though  ga(eous  fluids,  including 

fdnciples  of  hejt  and  ligh\,  may  nouriih  and 

pofe  the  fubftaoces  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a 

ioaljr  can  enter  the  fyftem  in  a  gafeous  ftate* 

iptrt  is  changed  by  the  lungs,  or  by  thole 

which  they  conuin.    The  organs  of  di- 

I  before  they  can  ad  on  aerial  lk>dies,  muft 

them  reduced  to  fome  new  fomft    For  the 

of  vegetables,  this  form  requires  to  be  water, 

b  too  parts  confift  of  Saf  of  oxygcnc  and 

of  hydrogeae.    See  Water.     When  the 

\  ha?e  pafled  through  both  the  watery  and  ve- 

Ue  Rates,  they,  as  juices  or  Xblids,  become  the 

of  many  animals. 

^  animais  produce  new  changes,  and  by 
Ftparatkm  the  gafes  become  the  food  of  o- 
\  which  are  called  earmnjoram ;  and  then  the 
worottf  and  all  liymg  bodies,  when  the  vin- 
\  principle  has  ccafed  within  them,  and  when 
^•re  haftening  to  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  are 
iTcd  by  others  who  feed  on  corruption,  are 
If  converted  into  water  and  gas,  and  become 
^  torn  the  9ood  of  the  kinds  on  which  they 

Ihas long  been  obferved^  that  thofe  animals 
Kb  are  not  carnivorous  feed  upon  plants;  and, 
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years  ago.  To  anfwer,  however* 
thefe  feverai  conditions  M.  Chaptal  fays  it  is  ne* 
ceflary  in  many  cafes  **  to  make  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  00  one  in  particular  . 
pofleffes  them."  On  thefe  accounts  a  fingle  earth 
cannot  conftitute  manure,  and  the  charaAer  of 
the  earth  intended  to  be  meliorated  ought  to  be 
ikudied  before  the  choice  of  any  addition  isdecid* 
ed  on.  The  beft  proportions  of  a  fertile  eailb 
for  corn  are  three  8tha  of  dajr,  two  ^tbo  of  (and, 
and  three  of  the  fragmento  of  bard  ftooe.  ^  The 
advantages  of  labour  coo(ift  in  cfividin^  the  earthy 
aerating  it,  deAcoyin^  ufelefs  or  noxious  plantSp 
and  converting  them  into  manure  by  ^iciUtatis^ 
their  decompofition.'' 

**  Before  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
conftituent  princ«ple0.of  water,"  refumes  Chaptal, 
*^  it  was  impoflibleio  explain  or  even  to  conceive 
the  growth  of  plants  by  this  fingle  aliment.  lo 
fa6,  if -the  water  were  an  elementt  or  indecom* 
poiable  principle,  it  would  afford  nothing  biK 
water  in  entering  into  the  nutrition  of  the  planti 
atMi  the  vegetable  would  of  ccurie  exhibit  that 
fluid  only;  but  when  we  coiUider  water  as-  form* 
ed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hy« 
drogenous  pafes,  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  this 
compound  is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that 
the  iiydrogenous  gas  become^  a  principle  of  the 
vegetable,  whil^e  the  oxygen  is  thrown  off"  by  the 
vital  forces.  Accordingly  we  fee  the  ve^tablc 
almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydrogen.  Oils,  re- 
fins,  and  mucilages,  confift  iH  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  this  fubftance ;  and  we  perceive  the  oxyge- 
nous gas  efcape  bj  the  pores  where  the  aAion  of 
light  caufes  its  diiengagement.'' 

The  leech  and  tiie  tadpole  are  alfo  nourifhed 
hy  water,  and  maify  animals  have  no  other  food. 
**'  RoNPf  LIT  cites  a  great  number  of  examples  of 
marine  animals  which  cannot  fubfift  but  by  meaof 
of  water,  by  the  very  conftitution  of  their  organs. 
He  kept  during  three  years  a  £ih  in  a  vefiel  con- 
ftantly  ixiaintained  full  of  very  pure  wi^er.  1% 
grew  10  filch  a  fice^  that  at  the  end  of  that  titnt 
the  veifel  could  not  contain  it.  The  red  fifhoa 
which  are  kept  in  glafs  veffcls  are  alfo  ooQrifhed» 
and  grow,  wfthout  any  other  ailiftaocc  than  that 
of  water  properly  renewed.*' 

As  all  plants  are  fed  on  nothing  grofler  than  li* 
quids^  we  fee  the  reafon  why  they  are  all  aourifh* 
ed  by  abforbents^  and  why,  inflead  of  one  com* 
mon  alimentary  cana},  they  are  fur^iihed  with  ~ 


■t  the  days  of  Van  Helmont  and  Boyie,  it  has  number  of  capillary  vefleli,  which  by  their  ac» 
■  fu^peded  that  pkints  liv.e  upon  water  and  tion  affift  the  living  power  in  moving  the  fluidt 
kThu  fufpicion  has  now  been  conprmed  by  along  the  trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves, 
ktrous  experiments.  Plants  have  been  raifed  Thefe  fluids  move  betwfren  the  diflercnt  ligneous 
p  diauied  water  without  earth,  and,  inftead     drcks,  and  the  more  copioufly  as  the  wood  if 

younger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark. 
In  the  cirdef  th^oUelve^  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  fap-vcficis,  from  being  empty  during  % 
great  p^  of  the  growing  (cafbn,  have  been  caW 
ted  atr^veflebi  that  they  are  formed  of  fpirat 
fibres,  adapted  to  fome  periftaltic  motion :  and  It 
is  plain,  that  by  this  ftrudure  they  are  Wjell  fitted 
to  propel  their  contents,  whether  water  or  air, 
upwards  or  downwards,  backwards,  or  forwards, 
according  to  the  dtfTerent  pofitioos  of  the  plant. 
Befides  the  particular  a^on  of  the  veifclf,  a  ge. 
neral  coocuflion  is  received  from  the  movenl^^t 


0U9  experiments.  Plants  have  been  raifed 
i  dilliUed  water  without  earth,  and,  inftead 
Quiring  a  vegeuble  mould,  haye  fpread  their 
JJ  in  mofs,  in  paper,  in  cotton,  in  pieces  of 
n,  in  pounded  giafs,  and  powder  of  quarts. 
jw  thcifc  faAs,  the  ingenious  Chaptal  fup- 
F«  that  foils  a^,  but  as  fo  many  fponges,  af- 
W»ng  water  in  different  proportions,  and  in  dif- 
wt  ways,  and  that  all  th;it  the  plant  wants 
Jl  the  foil  is  a  firm  fupport,  a  permiflion  to  ex- 
id  »ts  roots  where  it  choofes,  and  that  propor- 
Nd  fopply  of  humidity  which  will  fecure  it  a- 
•»A  l*ic  attern;itiTes  of  being  inundated  or  dried 
?•  T.ic  late  Dr  John  Brown  was  of  the  fsmc 
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bf'thc  water*  or  winds,  which  fcrves  a^^an  rxer- 
Cife;  a  general  dilatation  is  occafioncd^by  both 
Ifloffliirc  and  heat ;  and  a  j^eneral  contradtion  by 
ftfrynefs  and  cold,  whkh  produce  a  motion  fomo 
thing  ftmilar  to  that  of  the  thorax. 
'  In  fprin?  the  fop  afcendfl  through  the  empty 
Vtflel*  before  the  leaves  appear.  When  the  vef- 
feU  are  filled  thro)igh  their  whole  extent,  the 
>Midii  (Wen,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  flowers 
blow  ;  the  evrfpOration  from  the  furface  i?increa- 
^d  ;  the  fep  is  diminiOied  by  the  abforptioit ;  the 
fuccifetous  veifels  ilow  ceafc  to  bleed  ;  Bnd^  the 
]r6bts  being  unable  to  fuppiy  the  wafVe,  the  rain« 
jind  the  dew3  enter  by  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  leaves,  at^d  the  petals  of  the'flowers.  Whei* 
the  evacuatiorts  are  immoderately  increafed  by 
rxceflive  heat,  or  prettrnaturally  obftni^ed  by 
the  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  much  humkir- 
ty,  or  other  caufes  which  prevent  perfpiration, 
the  plant  foon  cither  fickens  or  dies.  The  chyle, 
which  is  formed  in  the  fap  velfcl«,  has'  generally 
Something  of  a  (acchariue  tafte. 

Molt  ANIMALS  ha^e,  like  vej^ctablei?,  both  in- 
haling ^fid  exhaling  vefllU,  by  which  fome  of  their 
fluids  are  abforbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  car*> 
ried  on.  Except,  however  in  thofe  animals  which 
JTubfift  by  Jiquids,  tbefe  vvflTels  arc  of  little  import 
tance  in  receiving;  food  of'  ejeding- what  is  fsecal 
from  the  fyftcm.  In  thefe  animals  the  abforbent* 
terminate  in  a  hollow  vifcut^,  whichis  called  the  ali^ 
mentary  canal,  where  the  fluids  undergo  a  prepara^r 
tory^ change,  and  are  partly  reabfotbed  for.aflimi-. 
iatit>n.  In  all  otbert  the  food  enters  by  a  probof* 
CIS,  or  by  an  aj^erture  callcrd  the  mouth:  this 
inouth  is  properly  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary 
fiu^.  It  is  vety  generally  fumift>ed  .with  a 
tongue,  wf^tch  is  ufually  affifting  in  deglutition  * 
and  if  the  food  be  of  .that  nature  to  require  curi 
ting,  tearing,  or  griodin^,  it  is  likewife  furnillitfd 
Jrt'fth  the  proper  inftrumcnts  for  thefe, operations. 
%VheB  the  food  i«  teftaceous  or  fome  hard  wgc- 
table  fubftantrC)  and  theft  inftri^ments  are  not  m 
the  mouth,  fomethinjj  iimilar,  is  generally  found 
In  a  more  remote  part  of  the  canal.  The  crab 
iiY)d  the  lobdcr  iiave  apcordingly  grindnig  teeth 
in  their  ftomachs,  and  jf^ranivorous  fowls  have  a 
powtriul  gizzard  lined  with  a  thick  corneous  fub«> 
lianW.  ^hp^Jdeffesthc  comprefling  force  A)f  the 
jaw^ ;  and  fmall  pebbled  which  the  apimals  fwaU 
iow,  ierve  it  for  tee^h. 

T  Be(ide&  grinding^  the  folid  food  often  requires 
to  be  mixed  with  fome  additipaal  liquid.    In  thofe 


If  the  food  rtqnire  no  mafticahon,  it  is  ftnt  ttireflt- 
ly  that  w*y  at  firft  :  a  cimimfi.Tncc  wh»rh  (hofWI 
a  curiou5  difcrmnicnt  with  reliH'«!t  to  iocnUy  JUl. 
proves  that  this  ajimenr-^ry  cai'^^i  is  \uh\<d  toffee 
adion  of  vohintary  muficWs  a%  (at  as  thcfto 
Some  of  thofe  birU  which  have  a  diluting  Ut 
inglovits  iVem  likewife  to  ruminate.  Tbi'^  ii 
parrot  was  cbftrrved  by  the  pentlcmen  of 
French  acadt^rr.y.  It  has  fince  bren  r,bicrKt 
rook«**  m  traws,  cockatoo^,  andi>!bcr^:  a.O'l 
I^unttr  din  overed,  that  the  miie  and  the  tV| 
pigeon  fen eiG  m  their  in^luvits  a  ceii.'«'n 
for  feeding  their  younp ;  and  that  ibv  m* 
of  what  have  been  thouj^ht  rvimina'Tug  t 
very  r)ften  in  expieflliiip  tUrir  fondnrf?  n%r 
their  ft»o<l.  Yet  both  ilirs  and  .another  ip 
regurgitation,  which  is  very  common  wah 
animalfTthat  fwailow  in-ligtHibW  luliftar.cr; 
their  food,  fhofl.d  be  carciuliy  didinguifiitd 
rumination. 

'  To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  CiC 
no  meJinfi  pcciili^ir.  The  porpoifc  bs 
though  It  dots  n<»t  iiiminate;  aud  ui^tty^ 
animais  V  -  '   •-  ,  -    'he  rat,  the 

the  horft,  nave  a  pan  oi  mc   ftomach 
with  a  cuticle,  and  whidl'mud  therefore 
pally  fcrvc  as  a  refrrvoir.    The  pulWts  of 
fifhcs,  and  ferpents  are  facs  of  this  knuL 
of  their  prey  proie^s  often  from  tbe 
while  1  p  the  gullet  and 

defceiKk,  to  htr  rcilu  :l>;  in  the  folvent 
very  dilat  j'e  are  the  ftomachs  and  i*h* 
fome  anir  'i«,  that  ferpents  have  been 
to  fwallbw  whole  animalf,  which   prior 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfcUes; 
ny  polypes,  and  even  fome  of  the  louG 
hv  fwaliowing  food,  more  than  doubie 
biilk. 

All  an'mals  which  ruminate  ha^w 
or  at  Itfaft  two  divifions  in  one ;  fonre 
fls  the  gazella ;  and  fome  4,  as  the  cott, 
medary,  and  the  iheep :  but  the  num' 
machs  is  no  proof  of  a  ruminating  power. 
porpoife  has  two;  the  porcupine  has 
lions  in  •  one  f  and  the  caflbwar,  althougb 
four  ftomachs,  does  not  ruminate  ;  nor, 
granivorous,  is  any  one  of  the  four  a 
Somewhat  different  from  theie  expanliowi 
firfl  part  of  tlie  alimentary  canal,  is  a  lU 
poHch  which  hangs .  from  the  neck  and  tlicl 
mandible  of  feveral  birds,  and  whkh,  like 
pouches  of-  apes,  may  be  ufrd  either  to 


icarnivoTOUS  animals  which  chew,  this  liquid  dur-.    the  food  or  to  carry  provilions  from  a 

ingHbe  titne  of  maftjication^ows  into  the  mouth     "*   '     "^^         •• 

from  certain '  gla)id6  in- the  neighbourhood.  Li 
fome  fpeci^s  of  Jtmia  a  -previous  dilution  takes 
ulacf!  in  two  pouches  fltuatedon  the  fides  of  the 
lower  jaw.  In  granivorouf  birds  this  dilution  is 
lihially  peirformed  in  a  fac,  which  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  canal )  and  the  ^ood  being  macerated  there 
Y^Y  tbe  glands  or  .exhaling:  v^lTels,  gradually  paf- 
f's  down,;  as  is  nee(ied,  to  be^triturat^d  and  fur- 
ther prepared  in  theftomach.  In  the.rumioatiQg 
kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimilar.  man- 
r<fr;  but  thefe]  having ,  no  mufcular  itomach  tit- 
ted  ^r  grindmg,  inftead  of  defccndinp,  the  food 
is  hfoneht  up  agaiw  into  the  mouth,  and.is  ttt^, 
^ftcr  the  proper  maflication^*  fwit  10  the  ftomach. 


their  }t>ung;  ,  The  pelican,   a   native  of 
countjies,  employs  this,  pouch  (btnethn^ 
a  quantity  of  ,W2ter.   . 

BeQdes.tl£e  fluids  which  mingle  with 
in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  maceraiini?  fjn^ 
.is  one  denurainatcd  thcg^ijfrk  /wVr,  which 
fome.  meafure.  as  a  folvent.  •  It  is  Arcrcted> 
large  glands  at  the  entrance  of.  the  gizzarxfa.. 
yeffelR  or  glands  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomac^ 
|>crhaps  moft  jplentifully  near  the  pylorus :  it 
etfullyrefiftg  the  piitref?.<5^i\^  fennentajticm  ^ 
ajnjUtcs  milk  aud  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  it  < 
•  hio<ieveo  when  inck-sftd  in  metallic  tulvi^ 
Avhen  lift  ceafeu,  it  aills  frequently  on  the  vcf^ 
nuich  ftom  which  it  waj>  icctv^ted. .  It&  taluC^ 
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ir,  and  iulvcnt  powfrsf,-arc  diflf^rcnt  ill  different 
iffs  of  animals.  It  fcems  to  be  modified  ac- 
rdiug  fo  the  a^,  the  health,  the  habit,  and  the 
krcnt  aliments  on  which  they  Hve.  But  what 
nofl  furprifing  in  the  gaf^rlc  jnice  ih,  thcit  it 
jcs  a!)  living^  bodies;  as  thofe  woViVis  which  exift 
theftomach,  and'th^  (lomkch  itfelf  while  it  is 
-( ;  ziid  it  has  ia  alGmilating  power,  and  re- 
xi  all  fubftance^  whether  animal  or  i^egetablt, 
(tftich  it  a^s,^  to  k  certain  fluid  of  determinate 
frrties,  called  chyle.  '       ' 

[lie  food,  after  piffling  through  the  (lomach,  19 
igW  with  a  grectiHh  faponaceous  liqOor,  call- 
iiL£,  which  flows  either  iramediAtely  from  th^ 
r,  or  from  a  veficle  into  whic^  ft  had*  regrurgi- 
■d  n  into  a  blind  gut :  at'  the  fame  time  nearly 
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jwrmg  that 'the  power  exerted  by  the  fVomach  of 
t*»e  Imliaa  cock  was  equal  to  13501b.  weight^ 
The  foffce  of  an  intermediate  ftomach  cannot  be 
fo  gr*;st,  and  that  of  a  membranous  one  miSft  be 
ftill  l^f^  Each  fcemk  to  have  more  of  the  folvent 
as  It  has  lefs  of  the  mtifcular  power.  The  moft 
membranous  are  aflilted  by  the  adion  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  expel  their  contents  as 
readily  as  the  ftrongcft.  The  mu(cular  fort  is  ei- 
ther wholly  or  piincipally  confined  to  certain 
kinds  of  birds  and  of  fiflies.  This  comminution 
takes  place  in  their  ftomachs. 

The  tlh-e^ioD  of  hairs  found  in  the  ftomachs, 
and  the  balls  of  hair  "which  are  thrown  up,  indi^ 
eate  a  circular  motion  in  the  alimentary  can^l. 
The  ititeitinalpart  has  a  motion  fimilar  to  that  of 
I  mingled  with  another  refertibling  the  faliva  a  worm,atid  i^  called  the  'vermicular  or  perifiahie. 
n  the  pancreas  or  fWiet-br^ad ;  •  a  gland  or  Every  portion  retains  its  own  motion^  tho'  kpara- 
ids  whofe  place  is  fuppiied  In  many  filhes  by  H  Ud  from  the  reft  by  ligatures.  The  ftomach  ot  the 
nbcT  of  Termicular  appendages  to  the  ftomach;  polype,  the  gullets  of  the  ruminating  kinds,  and 
hort,  firom  one  extremity  Of  the  alimentary  ca-  the  osca,  havt^  this  motion  in  diftcrcnt  dirc^ions 
to  the  other,  fliiids  artf  perpetually  flowing  in*,  at  different  times;  aiid  that  obfcnred  in  the  ali- 
li  cavity  from  glands  velfels,  or  gi^anic  pores  ^  Inentary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  viewed  through  a 
thf  membr&nes  conflantty  fecrcting  a  mucus    microfcopc  in  the  time  of  action,  amazingly  rapid; 

the  ftimulating  caufes  employed  are  the  food,  the 


iTDted  theiAfclves  from  the  acrimony  of  thehr 
ttnt«,  lliis  acrimony  muft  often  be'crtnfideN 
fticar  tothat  end  of  the  cana)  whci0  the  faece^ 
diichar^ ;  for,  as  th^  firit  part  ofthet^anal  has 
enlly  one  or  more  dilatations'called  Jiotnachiy 
iftcittcsat  leaft  one  flUid  Whkhls  ftronglv  an- 
plic,  fb  the  lalt  pait  has  generally  appendages 
^  caca,  when:  the  food  always  remains  for 
ptime,  and  wherei  from  the*  quantity  of  anii- 
Inattcr  that  happens  to  be  mixed  with '  it,  it 
pes  putrefcent.  'The  *ofli<fc  6f  theccc<5a  ii 
Ittimes  fupplied  by  the  largenefs  and  coil  vol  u^ 
M  of  the  colon,  as  in  the  bear  wbofe  int^ftine« 
40  feet  long,  but  have  no  cacirai.  The  eocca 
•f  various  forms- and  catSacitiei )  they  "are  oftert 
gtrthan  the  ftomach  itfclf^  are  often  c«mpoled 
Vt>purtionally  thin  and  tranfparent  membnincs{ 
pom  their  contents  have  often  a*  colour  fome^ 
t  rciicmbling  that  of  the  gall-bladder.  Their 
riser  is  difl^-rent  in  different  animals*  Some 
I  but  one.  •  The  birds  which  have  them  have 
My  two;  the  bu  ftard  has- three;  and  Swami 
lUmhasdifleaedinfeas  which  had  four.  The 
Am  of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  is  curioufly 
led.  It  is  large  and  beautiful-;  i»rolled  up  like 
snu  ammonis ;  and  has  s^  fold  running  fpirally 
kin.  The  animals  which  live  on  vegetable  food 
t  ufually  the  greatcft  length  of  the  canal,  and 
irtateft  number  of  ftomachs  and  of  caeca:  yeC 
caSbwar,  whicb  bas  no  gizzard,  has  no  cce- 
h  and  the  polype,  which  is  laid  to  be  all  fto- 
»»  i%  properly  fpeaking,  rather  all  coectim.  4 
b  Ucating  of  the  procefs  of  di^eftion,  we  muft 

«verlook  that  general  organic  a^ion  which 
■  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  The 
tcr  of  maftication  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  ob- 
a<  But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs^as  till 
F  Utcly  bccQ  known  to  few.  Abb^  Sr  allan- 
ii  divided  ftomachs  into  3  forts ;  the  muicular, 

oc-mbranous,  and  intermediate.  Bohelli 
^  the  force  of  the  mufcular  ftomachs  by  throw- 
:  into  them  nuts  of  filberds,  hollow  fphcres  of 
^  hollow  cubes  of  lead,  fmall  pyramids  of 
^  and  feteral  other  very  hard  fubftances,  i«p- 


different  hquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  air» 
the  nerves  where  they  exift,  and  a  portion  of  heat. 
Some  degree  of  heat  is  neceifary  to  every  procefii 
of  digeftion  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom :  what  that  degree  is  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  living  body ;  and  is  various  according  to  itt 
age,  health,  employments,  and  habits.  The  in- 
genious Hunter  has  mentioned  the  digeftive  and 
generative  heats ;  and  gardeners  verfant  in  the  o< 
peraticQ?  of  hot4ioufes,  have  on  their  thermome* 
ters  the  fwelling,  flowering,  and  the  ripening 
heats,  with  a  greats  many  others,  for  the  plants 
which  (hey  raife.  Among  the  other  caufes  of  di- 
geftion fome  authgrs  have  ranked  fermenta- 
tion :  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fomethjng  fi- 
milar to  the  putrefadive  fermentation  takes  place 
in  the  cceca  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intef^ 
tine,  and  that  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tions but  too  frequently  occur  in  oiu:  ftomachs 
yrhen  that  vifcus  is  morbidly  aflTedcd. 

Li¥ing  bodies  are  moch  regulated  b]^  the  diflfc-r 
rent  degrees  qf  l^eat,  tlic  varieties  of  foil,  and  the 
kinds  of  food  cohccrned  in  digeflion.  The  plants 
grow  where  thr  foil  and  beat  are  congenial  to 
their  nature ;  and  thofe  which  admit  of  the.  greats 
tfi>  variety  witbrfiped  to  foil,  and  the  Jargeft 
rnnge  on  the  fcale  of  heat,  are  the  farthcft  difper- 
fed  over  the  globe.  As  e%  ery  foil  has  ufua Ijy  fome 
regular  fupply  of  mciftuit,  the  plants  that  can  live 
upon  that  fupply  extend  thco'  roots  under  thr  fur-f 
face,  where  their  liquid  food  is  the  leaft  expofrd 
to  evaporation.  If  their  trunks  need  a  fupport, 
they  cr^ep  on  the  ground,  they  dimb  the  ^e  of 
a  neighbouring  rock,  or  cling  to  the  body  of  fome 
of  the  ftatcher  dijldrnrof  the  forcft.  Their  range 
for  food  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ftnall  fpace  i>e* 
cupied  by  their  roots  and  branches ;  yet  if  any 
uxiconMngn  exertion  be  neceflary,  the  branches 
will  .bend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink  of  the  wa- 
ter that  is  pafBng  by.  If  the  roots  be  lai4  bar#, 
they  will  again  plunge  into  the  earth ;  if  a  ftone 
or  a  ditch  be  thrown  in  the  way,  they  will  move 
ro^ni^  or  will  dip  dowswicds,  and  i)>read  ioto  ^t 
-       .  foU 
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foil  on  ihe  othtr  fide :  if  there  they  arrive  at  one 
that  is  unfriendly,  they  will  not  enter;  but  if  a 
favourite  earth  fhould  be  near,  though  not  in  their 
dire^ilion,  they  will  twift  about,  advance  a»  they 
grow,  and  at  laft  meet  it.  In  all  thcfc  cafes  the 
prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  mud  be  neceflary ;  they 
muft  aJfo  be  within  a  very  fmall  diftance,  other- 
wife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or  will  fail 
in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them. 

It  may  be  confidcrcd  as  a  general  fa»ft,  that 
wherever  food  is  liberally  f applied  for  a  whole 
Jifctime  in  one  place,  the  creatures  which  ufc  it 
have  feldom  much  locomotive  power,  or  mwch 
inclination  to  exercifc  it  m  a  long  continued  and 
progreliive  line.  The  curious  irJeft  is  therefore 
obfei-ved  to  depofit  it«  offspring  in  thofe  places 
where  the  profped  of  genial  warmth  and  of  plenty 
ieems  to  preclude  the  future  neceflity  of  wander. 
ing  or  refearch ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about 
to  pafa  into  a  new  ftate,  and  the  organs  forcteJ 
that  a  change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will 
foon  he  required,  the  appearance  either  of  wings 
or  of  legs  docs  Ukewrfe  foreChow  that  the  power 
of  locomotion  is  to  be  increafed.  The  nobler  a- 
nimals,  when  the  organs  of  digeftion  are  ftrong 
and  the  appetite  incline*  to  variety  of  alimcntf 
wander  in  fearch  of  it,  and  move  at  intervals, 
from  placed  to  place.  Such  are  often  endued 
with  a  large  alimentary  canal,  with  ftomachs,  con* 
volutions,  and  coeca,  where  they  may  lay  up  pro- 
vifions  for  a  journey. 

This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  affected  by  climate,  are  the  caufc  of  the  many 
and  Angular  migrations  from  fpot  to  fpot,  from 
countf)'  to  country,  and  from  iea  lo  fea :  they  arc 
the  caufe  of  a  ftate  of  torpor  in  the  hedge  hog  and 
the  bear,  and  they  partly  explain  the  provident 
forefight  of  the  ant  and  of  the  hcc  Ajiimzh  of 
great  locomotive  pov/er,  to  pravide  for  themfelves 
and  their  offspring,  remove  to  a  diftant  country 
or  climate.  Thofc  of  lefs  locomotive  power,  an4 
who  are  incapable  ot  migrating  far,  lay  up  a  ftore 
for  the  fcarcity  to  come ;  or,  Aould  their  food  be 
of  that  kind  as  not  to  be  eafiiy  preferved,  their 
fyftem  becomes  fufceptible  of  torpor,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  flcep  through  the  period  of  want. 

Sect.  III.    0/ Absorption, 

When  the  food  has  undergone  the  fir  ft  prepa- 
ration,  by  digefiion,  and  the  chyle  is  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal  or  fap-veffels,  it  is  thence  tak^n 
up  by  means  of  abforption  for  the  ufe  of  the  fyf- 
tem. From  the  vcfiels  it  paffes  into  the  whole 
cellular  tiffue,  compofed  of  vcficles,  and  clofely 
interwoven  with  all  the  vaicular  part  of  the  plant 
From  the  veficles  or  utricles  of  the  cellular  tiffue 
it  enters  the  vafa  propria  and  glands,  which  con^ 
tain  and  prepare  the  fluids  and  fecretions  peculiar 
to  the  fpeciep. 

It  was  fuppofed  that  the  chyle  was  abforbed  by 
the  ramifications  of  the  red  veins  fpreading  on  the 
gut,  till  1 6 11,  when  Afellius  an  Italian  difcovcred 
the  la<5teals  running  on  the  mcfentery  of  a  living 
dog,  and  printed  his  account  of  them  in  1627. 
As  he  had  not  traced  their  courfe  very  far,  he 
though!,  that  they  went  to  the  liver.  Tlaa  opinion 
continvKxl  to  be  general  till  1651,  when  Pt-cqut-'t  b 
France  publilhcd  his  account  of  the  thoracicdu^ 
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He  owned  that  he  had  been  ledtDnafc  tku- 
covery  by  obferving  a  whitiih  fluid  mixed  with tbr 
blood  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a  dot 
The  lymphatics  were  firft  difcovercd  by  Rudbt 
a  young  Swcdifh  anatomift ;  and  Thomas  BaitW 
line,  a  Daniih  anatomift,  firft  publifhcd  upon  iha 
His  book  came  out  in  1653,  GiissoK.whowni 
in  1654,  has  afcribed  to  thefe  vcITch  thcoficci 
carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  from  ttt  iVtI 
cavities  back  into  the  blood;  and  Fredtnc nifc 
man  affirmed  they  were  abforbenti  very  expS 
ly.     On  the  19th  June  1664,  Swamme'rdasi 
covered  the  valves  of  thefc  vclVeU;  and  Rut*:^ 
who  had  feen  them,  perhaps  very  ncarlTJ 
that  time,  firft  gave  an  account  of  them  in  1 
tifc  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1665. 

The  moft  decifive  mooe  of  dtmonftrati 
lymphatics  we  owe  to  the  cdcbrattd  Nccv 
as  a  fpecimen  of  that  complete  Syfiera  of 
pho^raphy  which  he  meant  to  pubitPu,  pri 
X691  his  Adenographji  orDcfcnptiffn  otlbc' 
In  this  treatife  he  not  only  teils  \i%  how  he  I 
them  into  view,  but  in  his  piates  reprdnti 
of  them  as  filled  with  his  new  mcrx:uriai  injci 
a  happy  invention,  fiuce  followed  by  otb«i 
method  by  which  he  mflated  thefe  wffrltW  _ 
to  fuppofe  that  they  took  their  orgin  froa 
or  arteries^  either  immediately  or  thraugb  t 
tcrvention  of  fome  follicles.  The  cdebhty 
name  procured  credit  to  this  roiftakc;  aid 
withftanding  the  founder  opmion  of  Gliflaaii 
man,  and  others,  the  old  notion  that  Ibc 
performed  the  office  of  abforbents  camel 
down  as  HaUer  and  Mtckel.  The  arga 
however,  by  which  it  was  fupportcd  at  i 
now  to  have  been  erroneous ;  while  th«  ^ 
affcrtion  thatiiirds  and  fifhcs  were  witbo« 
alii  or  lymphatics,  has  been  difprovcd  byl^ 
tunate  difcoveries  of  Mr  HfwsON  and  DTm 
Ro.  Excepting,  therefore,  in  the  pcniti 
centa,  and  m  thofe  anjmais  whofe  veins 
injeiftcd  from  the  gravid  uterus,  the  \\ 
perform  the  whole  bulinef-s  of  abforptk>tii 
contain  a  fluid  that  is  coagulable  likc  the 
of  the  blood,  arid  are  called  valvular  todiftil 
them  from  the  arteries  that  do  not  admit  lit 
globules.  They  derive  their  origin  from  tit 
Uh.ir  membrane,  from  the  diiltrent  osvitifl 
from  the  farfacc.  They  both  rnn  into  the  t< 
but  motl  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  wf 
and  ail  the  l.idtcaU,  firft  unite  in  the  thoracK 
which  near  the  heart  leads  into  the  courii: 
circulation. 

Sect.  IV.  (yCiRCULiTJoii, 

AtTE^A  part  of  the  food  is  converted  intn 
and  this  chyle  is  abforbed  by  the  la<?tcab 
brought  into  the  courfe  of  the  circuKitioo,  i 
distributed  to  all  the  difl'creni  parts  of  the  lyJ^ 
On  this  account  Hj  ppoc«ates  ipeats  of  tht  u* 
and  conftant  motion  of  the  biood,  of  the  vem-  ^. 
artericB  as  t(K  fouj\tains  of  human  naturt,  a»i 
rivers  that  water  the  whole  body.  W'fceii  ifl 
his  time  anatomy  c*me  to  be  more  ftudiiii,  t 
notwns  of  the  ancients  rcfpefting  the  biood  * 
bttter  defined ;  an  J,  however  chimerical  tbcy  b 
fctm  to  us,  they  wcrv  partly  derived  !r(;m  J 
tioa  and  ca^erimsn:.    Oc  .Dpccin^  6tid  U 
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bcf  found  that  tfte  arteries  were  almoft  emptyy 

pd  tiut  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was 

^k&cA  in  the  tetns,  and  in  the  right  anricle  and 

cDtricle  of  the  heart.    They  therefore  conclud- 

I  that  the  right  tentricle  wa3  a  fort  of  labora- 

tj;  that  it  attraAed  the  blood  from  the  cavae ; 

r  foae  operation  rendered  it  fit  for  the  purpofe 

iBOtntioD,  and  then  returned  it  bj  the  way  that 

luae.   From  the  almoft  empty  ftatc  of  the  ar- 

they  were  led  to  fbppofe  that  the  right 

ie  prepared  air,  and  that  this  air  was  con. 

bf  the  arteries  to  temper  the  heat  of  the 

Darts  to  which  the  branches  of  the  veins 

diftributed. 

laft  notion  was  entertained  by  ErafiihatuSy 

added  an  important  difcorery.    By  certaki 

lenti  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained 

u  well  as  the  veins.    But  this  difcovery 

t  occafion  of  fome  cmbarralTment.    How 

blood  to  get  from  the  right  to  the  lefl 

?  To  folve  the  difficulty  in  which  hit 

di(coYery  had  involved  him,  he  fuppofed  that 

hes  of  the  veins  and  arteries  anaftomoA> 

when  the  blood  was  carried  to  the  lungs 

pk  pulmonary  vein,  it  was  partly  prevented 

fte  wires  from  returning ;  that  therefore  du- 

Me  contraction  of  the  thorax  it  paflcd  through 

ball  inofculating  branches  to  the  pulmonary 

tad  was  thence  conveyed  aVong  with  the  air 

e  left  ventricle  to  flow  in  the  aorta.    This 

^  tho'  agrc^eable  to  faA,  foon  gave  place  ta 

fcr  that  was  the  refult  of  mere  (peculation. 

Wu,  that  the  left  ventricle  received  air  by 

klmonary  vein,  and  that  ail  its  blood  was  de- 

t&roufb  pores  in  the  ieptum  of  the  heart. 

t  paiHige  through  the  feptum  being  once 

Ut  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 

lumber  of  centuries;  and  fupported  like- 

^  Galen's  authority,  it  was  deemed  blafphc* 

\  medicine  to  talk  of  another.    In  X543, 

ir,  VssALivs  having  publifhed  his  immor- 

it  upon  the  ftrudurc  of  the  human  body, 

^  bis  reafons  for  diffcnting  from  Galen, 

d  it  was  impoflible  that  the  blood  could  pafs 

|b  the  feptum  of  the  heart*  His  reafoning  rou- 

e  attention  of  aoatomifts ;  and  every  one 

igtr  to  difcover  the  real  paflage  which  the 

tnuft  take  in  going  from  the  right  to  the  left 

fcle.    The  difcovery  of  this  fell  firft  to  the 

M'Chscl  Servedr,  otServetus,  a  Spanifh 

in,  who  publifhed  his  opinion,  and  revived 

doftrine  of  Galen,  in  1553.    But  his  opi- 

fffid  not  fpread;  the  book  in  which  it  made 

ranee  contained  herefy,  and  was  deftroy- 

pnbiic  authority.    Fortunately,  the  fame 

was  again  made  by  Realdus  Columbus, 

of  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Rome,  who 

hii  account  of  it  in  1559.    Many  others, 

'  in  the  fame  reiearch  were  equally  fncce^ 

Andrew  Carfalpinus  was  fingularly  lucky. 

by  his  Pe'ipateiie  QueftiMs  printed  at 

10  X571,  and  reprinted  m  1593,  that  he 

M  only  the  lefTer  circulation,  but  had  ob- 

'  that  there  were  times  when  the  blood  flow- 

the  branches  of  the  veins  towards  their 

l^and  that  veins  fwelled  between  their  liga- 

Nad  the  extremities,  and  not  between  the  li- 

Bt  acid  the  heart.    From  tbefe  obferratxoorfae 
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inferred  that  the  veins  and  arteries  anaftomoftd  i 
and  he  ventin^d  to  aflcrt  that  the  blood  could  not 
return  by  the  arteries  to  the  left  ventricle.  Yet 
he  did  not  difcover  the  troe  circulation.  Being  a 
icalous  peripatetic,  he  thought  himfelf  bound  td 
maintain  with  Ariftotle,  that  the  blood  flowed  like 
the  tides  of  Euripus  backwards  and  forwards  id 
the  fame  channel ;  and  therefore  ftrppofed  that  it 
flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  time 
of  fleep,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the  arteries 
in  the  time  of  waking.  The  greater  circulation,. 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  this  writer.  A  farther  fte-p  was  yet  to  be 
made  towards  its  difcovery ;  and  this  was  refcrv* 
ed  for  another  profefTor  of  the  Paduan  ichool. 

In  >574,  Hieronymus  Pabricius  ab  Aquapen* 
dente,  while  feeking  for  the  caufe  of  the  varicoAr 
fwellings  of  fome  veins,  which  had  arifen  from 
fridion  and  ligature,  he  to  his  great  joy  dill 
covered  their  valves  in  one  of  his  difle^ions :  and 
thus  again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  fecmed 
almoft  unavoidable.  Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmall 
treatiie  De  Fenarttm  OftioHsf  firft  printed  by  Hiero« 
nymus Fabricius  ab  Aquapondente  in  2603,  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
that  he  was  as  far  from  entertaining  a  juft  notion 
of  the  circulation  as  his  predceefTors.  Notwith- 
ftaiiding  all  that  he  faw,  he  ftUl  was  of  opinion 
that  the  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities even  in  the  veins.  He  calls  them  an  in- 
ftance  of  admirable  wifdom,  and  miftakes  his  own 
awkward  conjcAure  for  one  of  the  riefigns  of  in- 
finite intelligence.  Yet  he  bore  no  inconfiderabl^ 
(hare  m  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  circula- 
tion. By  writing  on  the  valves,  the  formation  of 
the  fottU8,  and  the  chick  in  ovo,  he  dirtded  the 
attention  of  his  pupil  Harvey  to  thofc  fubjeft?, 
where  it  was  likely  that  the  motion  of  the  blood 
would  frequently  occur. 

Harveit  was  bom  at  Folkftone  in  Kent,  in  1578^ 
completed  his  ftudies  at  Cambridge,  went  to  Pa- 
dua, and  was  there  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
with  unufual  marks  of  applaufe»  in  160 a.  He  ex- 
amined the  valves  with  more  accuracy  than  his 
mafter  Fabricius ;  and  explained  their  ufe  in  a 
treatifc  which  he  publifhed  fome  time  after.  A- 
bout  x^i6  he  firft  taught  his  celebrated  dp^rinc 
of  the  circulation,  and  printed  it  in  x  62 S.  He  was 
the  firft  author  wh«>  ipoke  confiftently  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  drew  rational  conclufions 
from  his  experiments  and  obfervations.  His  books 
prcfent  us  with  many  indications  of  a  great  mind, 
acute  difcerament,  unwearied  application,  origi- 
nal remark,  bold  inquiry,  and  a  dear,  forcible,  and 
manly  reaibning;  and  every  one  who  confiders 
the  furprife  which  his  dodrine  occafioned  among^ 
the  anatomifts  of  thof^  days,  the  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  that  it  met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe  nume- 
rous and  powerful  prejudices,  which  it  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  (anftion  of  time  and  of  great 
names,  muft  allow  that  the  author  has  a  title  to 
rank  in  the  firft  claik  of  eminent  difcovcrers.  His 
dMcovcries  fhowed,  that  in  moft  animals  the  blood 
circulates  in  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the 
medium  of  one,  two,  or  more  hearts :  that  in  ar- 
teries it  moves  firom  the  trunk  to  the  branches ; 
aad  that,  meeting  there  with  the  branches  of  veini?. 
it  returns  in  a  languid  ftrcam  to  the  heart;  that 
the  hettt  commuoiortel  mew  impuUe ;  that  h 

Urives- 
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(inTcs  it  on  Ui  tht:  LrunU  of  tlit  arteries  ;  and  that 
the  arttrics  by  the  thickntf^  of  Ihcir  coat  ,  exrrt- 
in^  a  forct,  pufli  il:  onwaiu^  ngaiii  into  the  veins. 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating' com  fe,  tht-rc 
arc  valves  lituated  where  it  i?  necellary  ;  they  ah; 
nxant  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  lilood;  they 
are  at  the  beginning's  of  the  ^reatarteries,_and  ^rc 
found  in  different  places  of  the  veins  where  their 
feeble  aciion  requires  to  be  aflilUd.  The  vtins^ 
bcfofc  they  t'nter  the  henrt,  generally  expand  into 
a  thin  mufcuiar  fac,  which  h  called  the  auricte. 
It  receives  the  blood  while  the  iieart  i.s  coiitiadiiiu'  \ 
and,  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilatation,  contr'n^lis 
itujfi  and  throws  the  blood  into  the  venriicle. 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  lea't:, 
tbcugh  what  v:^  wti^M^y  mciut  by  the  he.irt  be  a 
ventricle  and  auricle;  or  fotiKtiints  a  ventricle 
and  two  atirlclts,  where  the  veins  apf)ro^ch  in  cll't- 
iVrent  dirt;^oono»  .iiid,  rvithout  bcndnig  to  rn^el 
otie  another  expand  at  two  diftercnt  pjacc.'^.  Twci 
hearts  arc  fonne times  united,  fo  as  in  appcararicc 
to  form  but  one.  Hence  tl'.e  mode,  of  cnxui;-- 
tion  are  vanous.  In  fome  animals  the  heart 
throws  its  blood  to  the  remote  ft  part-i  of  the  fyU 
tem  ;  in  t)thers  it  throvrs  \U  blood  rnijy  into  the 
rtfpiratory  or^rji-^ ;  from  thefe  il  u:  collected  hy 
the  brancl'.eH  of  veins  ;  and  thtfe  brar/ches,  uriting 
in  .1  trunk,  corivc/  it  to  an  artery,  which  renews 
the  rmpiilfc,  and  a^ils  as  a  heart-  In  a  third  fcl  of 
animals,  the  blood  from  the  relpiratory  or^^aits  is 
r.irritv!  by  the  veins  to  another  heart ;  and  tliis  le- 
cond  hcartj  united  \x\  the  fame  caplule  wiih  the 
tirft,  diftrihutc;?  the  biooil  by  the  ch.annel  of  iis  ar- 
tcrjt.s  to  the  ilveral  parts.  In  the  human  fa:ttis, 
£nd  the  kclufci  of  th'jfe  animals  which  Tiave  two 
hearts,  n  ^..rt  ot  the  blood,  v/ithoMt  taking  the 
pr.fiace  tA-'iuh  the  Km^s,  proccLcJj  dire^^tly  from 
a'wrlcle  t^aiiricle.  ii  ami)}jibu»a';  animals,  the 
■turicuiiir  palia;je  continues  cpt^n  during  thtlr  life, 
iitid  is  employed,  wIru  the  breath  nj^  ceafes  un- 
der tlie  water.  In  many  uifect^,  a  nunvber  of 
hearts,  or  txpanfiivuK,  which  an fwer  the  purpofe 
^>f  heart?,  are  placed  at  iiitcrvals  on  tiie  ciiculat- 
mg  courfc  ;  and  each  r^  news  tlie  impulfe  of  the 
former  whtre  ti^.c  m:»menrijm  t>r  the  blood  fails. 
In  the  S^i/ui  Li*!i^io  the  two  lip.? rate  parts  of  tlie 
gills  are  each  iupplJetl  by  a  laart  of  ita  own  :  the 
blood  from  both  is  ct)llicKd  into  one;  which,  by 
two  arteiie*^  opening  at  two  dilfcrtnt  pait?i,  lend 
>  at  once  to  the  oppohtc  extrtmitie^;.  In  num- 
bers (jf  animals,  the  ticart,  like  the  ftumach,  'u  m 
tlie  extremity  oppofite  to  the  head. 

Afier  ti'e  difcovcry  of  the  circulation,  the  moft 
i(iterel*.inj:  object  witli  aiiatomifts  was  to  demon- 
In'Hte  it  in  a  clear,  fatisfa^ltory,  and  eafy  manner, 
llarvcy,  lo  Ihov/  it  with  every  advaiit;.^e,  was  ob- 
hged  to  open  animal"^  alive:  but  whether  the  aiii* 
jiialii  were  deati  or  alive,  the  larger  branches  of 
the  veins  an<l  aitcries  were  only  to  he  fecn,  and 
even  tficfe  but  in  certain  cafe";,  v,-hen  they  happen- 
td  occahonaily  to  be  fidl  of  blood.  That  adir.ir- 
^b'e  rr.rt!'r)d,  which  is  now  obferved  in  demon  ft  ra- 
ting the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  we  owe  to  the 
^r-at  anatijunrts  of  Holland  who  fiourifhed  in  the 
I'jlk  century.  AUout  1664,  Rej:nitr  de  Graaf  in- 
Ventcti  The  i)  rin^e,  and  accompanied  with  a  print, 
V>ublijbe.d  an  account  of  it  in  1669.  His  injt(Jtion 
jvai  ufualiy  «  tLin  fiu'.d  of  a  blue,  ^rcKi\  or  ioxvx 
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Other  colour;  this  injeCftion  traKfadcd 
the  veird  ,  allowed  them  to  coilapfc  bf  itsgi 
^al  di/Tufion,  and  broke  out  through  the  firft 
per.in^'  that  happened  in  its  way.  A  fluid  wl 
bardcn^4  ^^^^^  bcmg  injccled,  and  which 
ved  the  velfcis  diftendcd,  w,^s  %  hfippicr  ci 
ancc.  Tliis  at  firfl  was  either  melted  Ullow^ 
wax,  of  a  colour  fuiting'the  taftc  of  the  anil 
So  early  as  1667,  Swamnacrdam  injtdtd  the 
fcis  ninning  on  the  uterus  with  wax  v  aod 
muted  preparations  with  platcfi,  and  a  fufi-^ 
count.ofhi'i  method,  J«»the  Rojral  S<jcietyof^ 
^ou  in  167-^.  Sooii  afrcr^  hi$  friend  Ruyfidi 
quired  fL.cli  fkill  fn  the  art  of  i>.jc<3tng,  tbAt" 
nr>t  been  ftira^lled  by  any  fhice  bis  time 
difcovered  vdllls  in  many  partii  where  thcf 
not  (uppofed  to  have  had  an  exigence  j  auU, 
trary  to  the  great  MalpJghi,  ftiowcd  that 
mauy  of  the  giands  w^rrc  entirely  vafcuUr. 
ther  dJfcovery  w^s  made,  for  decQonftrating 
fmali  capillary  branches  running  through  1 
by  the  very  ingenioos  Dr  Nicholls  of" 
who  invcntrtd  the  method  of  corroding  tk 
parts  With  a  meniUuum*  3nd  leavrng  the 
it  wa:i  moulded  by  the  vtifels,  enii re- 
in .the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  chyle  is 
ted  to  all  the  parts  from  the  nutneroas 
wliich  convey  the  fap;  aud  thcfe  vcrteUl 
ted  by  their  Itructure  to  cajry  the  £9 
downw^rtis  or  upwards,  from  the  bran  ' 
roots,  or  from  the  roots  to  the  bran.h-wl 
rcafon  why  plants  mverted  in  the  rr':::i 
fend  forth  rooa  from  the  place  of  tbcir 
?l:\<h  ftnd  lorth  branches  from  the  pUcCj 
r  )ots.  Even  a  hmilar  di.liibution  of 
t.ites  place  ip  fome  aninuis.  Jn  the  harji' 
nia,  in  the  fafciola  hepattca  of  fbeep,  aiid 
polypes,  the  chyie,  without  a  clrcnlati0|ii 
is  conveyed  dire«5tly  to  the  different 
the  alimentary  c.ina!. 

Another  circumftance  refpe^ing  the 
wluch  fumetmies  has  encaged  the  thof 
phyliolngitb^  is  the  cobHir  u  hich  it  hu 
animais.  The  lue  Mr  Hf-Wson  %vis  of 
that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  tpleen  and  the 
mus,  contributed  grcitly  to  the  form.ttjun 
red  ifhtbuies.  (See  Blood,  §  7.)  Hi.  rtal 
however,  though  very  ingenious,  is  no!  coii 
The  celebrated  N'jck,  who  had  oftcfi  obfer« 
retUlilh  fluid  in  the  lymphatics,  affures  us 
fuch  an  appearance  was  always  pretemi^i 
rjitl  was  either  occafiontd  by  a  fcarcUy  of  If, 
or  by  fome  irregular  and  loo  mucfi  accdw 
morion  of  the  biooil. 

The  blood  receives  its  vermilion  coloar  io 
fing  through  the  lungs;  animals  with  lunjs 
the  blood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  *  :V- 
withouL  that  or^an  ;  ami  the  colour,  k .  »• 
the  heat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  ext-nt  jrdn 
ft<^tion  of  the  lungs.  Oxygenous  gas  i^  abf^ 
in  refpiraiion  ;  and  it  ha^  been  proved  isy  cip( 
meat,  that  the  red  gk>bules  of  the  blood,  anil 
red  only,  contain  iron,  and  that  the  colour  ii 
ing  to  iron  calcined  by  the  pure  ab,  and 
to  the  ftate  of  red  oxyd.  From  this 
conceiving  the  phenomena,  iays  Ch^ptal,  tvc 
perceive  v.hy  animal  fubftanccs  arc  fo  adii 
ous  in  aCifting  and  facilitating  the  a"d  dye. 
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Various  ^periments  have  proved  how  much 
If  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  is  altered 
fthc;<dion  of  the  veflTele;  and  this  difcovcry 
»  enabled  us  to  conjcdure,  why  in  infants  ;md 
ilqrmatic  perfoni  the  blood" is  paler,  in  the  cho^ 
tic  more  yellow,  and;  in  the  fangtrine,  of  vcr- 
Ifioii  red;  why  the  "blood  varie?  in  the  fatrje  in- 
iridiul,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  ftatc  of 
hkh,  but  likcwifc  at  the  fame  inftant ;  why  the 
^  which  circulates  through  the  veins  has  not 

Ifinic  intenfity  of  colour,  nor  the  frtrne  confift- 
ft  as  that  of  the  arteries ;  Why  f  hc*blood  which 
i  through  the  orjrans  of  the  breaft  dift'ers  from 
!* which  pafles  languidly  through  the  yilccra ; 
fthe  veffcls  vary  in  the  dcnlity  of  their  coats, 
m  their  diameters ;  why  they  are  fometimes 
kniuted  in  a  gland ;  why  they  fometimes  de- 
fi  their  contents  in  a  follicle ;  why  they  are 
irtiines  of  a  fpiral  form  j  why  the  branches 
lecf'f  it  vanoiH  angles ;  why  they  are  vaiiouf- 
ittaftflmofed ;  why  they  fometimes  carry  the 
Od  with  difpatch,  and  lometimes  fiovfly,  thro' 
koafand  windings.  By  thefe  means  their  ac- 
4  b  varied,  and  tlie  blood  prepared  to  anfwer 
pp(irp.»fcs  of  nutrition  artd  iecretiou. 

Sect.  V.     Cj/" Nutrition. 

^UTXtTiON  (fays  the  ing^^nious  Dr  Barc- 
)  b  the  fundion  which  altimifates  the  food 
jJereTal  parts,  apd  which  finilhes  the  pro- 
*  ^un  in  ^the  flomacfi,  lungs,  and  vafculaf 
In  pcrfe<51"  anfm.ds  fome  of  the  ftages  of 
rfs  are  diftin^ly  marked.  The  cliyl^> 
5  Tome  ftfcmbWnce  to  milk,  is  the  work 
(alimentary  can kf:  it  undergoes  fome  new 
I  by  the  a<ftion  of  the  la<aeais,  and  of  their 
»lttn  tbej  exi^.«  In  the  courfe  of  circu- 
it pafles  albng  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
1  wHh  oxygefi  or  fome  other  gas :  by  this 
If,  the  confequcut  heat,  and  the  aftion  of 
ffdji,  it  is  turned  into  blood".  The  blo^d, 
Jexamintxl,  fpontaneoufly  feparates  into thre*^ 
f  sn  ?.'bufrino!is  part  or  a  ferum,  a:  coagu- 
nph,  and  red  globules.  The  two  firft  are 
m.^lo  the  whTte  parts  of  an  ^g,  by  which 
:  In  ovo  is  nourifhed  ;  the  globules  have 
cftJrnblance  to  the  yolk,  which  ferves  after- 
^u  food  to  the  chick  in  th#  more  advanced 
icf  life.  The  three  parts  contafn  in  each  a, 
J  of  principles  wbrch  are  originally  con. pofed 
fa;  thefe  principlesj'conveyed  through  veflTels 
i  fonns,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with 
I  degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all  a- 
[jftr;ing  as  they  pzk,  arrive  at  Uft  on  the 
1  of  the  parts  which  are  wrapt  np  fn  i 
'  tifiTue  or  fome  other  membrane.  The 
r  membrane  gives  a*  new  change  ;'the  parts 
1  perform  the  office  of  fecreting  organs  { 
^thc  aftion  of  the  veflcls  is  varied  acco^d^ng 
^  pbce  to  which  they  afe  tcndihg  and  tht 
wbich  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  the  manner 
*  bone,  mufcle,  cartilage,  and'  nerve,  are 

Ifrbni  a  common  mafs." 
tion  is  carried  on  in  worms  and'  polypes, 
eftion,  almrtil  entirely  by  the  ccllukir  tif*. 
1  in  phnts  by  a  tilTue  cellular  and  veficu- 
fc  an  Uving  bodic*  the  cellular'  tifliit,  bcfldci 
^^.XVUiPAittll. 
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giving*  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  presenting  fric- 
tion and  cohefion,  certainly  performs  fome  im* 
portant  office.  Many  have  thought  it  the  crgaii 
of  nutrition  ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  organi 
f mpioyed  in.  affifting  to  aifimilate  the  nutriuouf 
fluid.  But  in  feft  all.  the  parts  of  the  living  body, 
are  aflimiJating  organs ;  each  part  aflTimilates  for 
ftfelf ;  and  the  ftoihachi  the  refpiratory  organ«i 
the  veflels,  and  nerves  where  they  exifti  are  alRft* 
ant. to  the  whole,  and  to  one  another.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  that  any  ihould  ha\e  imagined  that  the 
nerves  are  peculiarly  the  organa  of  nutrltidn, 
or  that  growth  (hould  be  owing  to  the  addition; 
of  fome  organic  and  vivifying  particles  prc-^xiftiny 
in  the  food.  Thefe  phyfiologifts  hive  notdemon-s 
ftrated  the  cxiftence  of  nerves  in  aU  living  bodies  ; 
and  thHe  organic  and  vi^^ifying  particles .  have  a.% 
yet  been  difcovered  but  in  their  fancy.  Dr  MQn<« 
ro  has  proved,  that  the  limb  of  a  frog  can  Hye  and 
be  nourilhe J,  and  its  vvounds  heal,  without  any 
nerves  i  and  Mr  Hunter  has  given  many  inftancetf 
of  a  living  and  nutritious  power  in  the  blood. 
-  "  lu  plants  and  animals,  the  a'flimilating  pdwec 
has  always  Certain  limits  :  its  inftuencc  is  veryv 
generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenisU 
to  the  Tgecles ;.  and  its  ftrength  is  varied  accordt' 
ing  to  crrcumftancc^,  as  the  age,  the .  habits,  and 
the  l^ale  of  health.  Young  anftnaH  and  plantsr 
alTimilati*  fafter  thari  old ;. and  one  Ipecies  will  afli-: 
miiate  trmch  faftcr  than  another.  Certain.  worm» 
that  feed,  on  animal  and  vegetable  fubi^ances  willv 
in  24'  hours  after,  their  efcape  .from  .the  eggy  bei 
come  not  only  double  their  former  fize/  but  will 
weigh,  according  to  Redi,  from  155  to  210  timea^ 
more  than  before.  Moft  oils  are  of  very  difficult} 
affimilatioh  j^eflcntial  oils  will  often  refill  the  long 
continued  and  the  varied  a^ion  of  the  living  or-; 
gans ;  will  iiiinglc  with  the  parts,  and  updccc^i-l 
pounded,  communicate  their  flavour.  In  living- 
bodies  nutriHon  is  only  a  fpecics  of  fecretion.'' 

Sect.  VI.    O/S^tn^.Ef  ion. 

SECRETfoM  is  a  furiftion  by  wliich  a  part  is  fc- 
pafated  from  the  whole,  and  generally  with  fome; 
change  of  its  qtialitiea.  In  the  cafe  of  mitrition.it 
vas  obfervcd,  that  all  parts  fecrete  fbr  them- 
felves ;  and  that  fome  few,  as  the  luiigs^  the  fto- 
mach,  the  vcflels,  and  the  nerves,  officiate  be-; 
fides  fbr  the  cjcner^t  ufe  Of  the  whole  fyftcm.  If 
all  the  inggfta  wehr  to  remain  and  to  Be  affi'milat- 
Cd,  th<f  body  woiiM  continually  increaje.  But  living' 
bodies  arc  coiiftantly  in  aftale  of  wane  and  repair. 
In  moft  animals  part  of  the  ingcfta  is  can'ied  off 
by  evacuatiuh,  \\'ifhot2t  having  entered  the  moutha 
of  the  abfbrbents ;  part^  whicl\  enters  the  abfor-; 
bcntg  ^d  veins,  is  throavp  off  by  exhaling  arteries 
or  the  luinary  p^ITage :  and  experiments  with 
madder  prove  tliat  the  lymphatics,  be  fides  origi- 
nating from  all  the  cavitr^  and  carrying  back  the 
lubrlcctting  fluids,  do  enter  the  (ublUnce  of  the; 
bardeft  bohesB^  ai:d  convey  particles  t!Ut  had  been 
affimilated  bacl^  into  the  blood/ 

The  ftcces,  the  uriqr,  and  pcrfj^ir^le  matter, 
are  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  two  kinds  of  o-' 
dour ;  the  one  peculiar  to  the  vvholc  fpccies,  the 
other  peculiar  to  the  individual  By  the  perQ)i« 
rabk  roattcY'  which  adbercfs  to  the  groutid^  uid, 
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ef  wbich  the  odour  is  diffufcd  by  rooiflure,  the  xncnt 
dog  not  only  diftinguillics  a  man  from  any  other 
tnimal,  but  is  able  to  trace  his  maftcr  through  a 
crowd.  The  natural  evacuations  of  phntn,  and 
ef  feme  few  animals  which  feed  by  abforbents, 
art  all  by  perfpiration  or  c^haHnp  veflcls.  The 
urine  in  quadrupeds  is  before  emiflion  collected 
in  a  vcficle,  and  thence  carried  off  by  the  genital 
organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a  number  of  fifhts,  the 
ureters  empty  tbemfclves  into  the  retflum,  and 
their  contents  are  evacuated  with  the  feces. 


The  word  fiirrt ion  is  fomctimes  employed  for 
»be  matters  fecreted.  In  this  fenfe  there  are  va^ 
riouis  fccrctions.  Befides  the  farces,  the  urine, 
the  fweat,  and  the  vapour  from  the  lur^gs,  which 
are  excremcntitious,  there  arc  fecretions  which 
tnitrcr  ufeful  purpofcs  in  the  f>*itcm.  Of  thcfc 
the  moft  important  and  general  are  the  bile,  the 
hlivit  the  gaftric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic,  which 
ailift  in  digcftion  ;  the  lymph  and  the  fat,  which 
lubricate  the  part*  ;  the  mucus,  which  proteds 
them  from  acrid  fubftanccs ;  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  form 5  a  very  confpicaous  link  betivcen  bo- 
dy and  mind  ;  the  feminal  fluid,  employed  to  pro- 
^gatc  the  fpecies ;  and  the  b<?teal,  intended  for 
fome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  tliey  emerge 
iyom  the  fcctal  ftate. 

The  8ALIVA  is  a  Huid  that  mixes  with  the  food 
in  maftication.  In  man  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
^rotid,  the  fublingual,  and  fubmaxillary  glands  ; 
it  is  watery  and  fomcwhat  vifcid ;  it  retards  and 
moderates  fermentation  :  it  has  fomctimes  a  ten- 
dency to  form  calculi.  By  thefe  concretions  it  in- 
erufts  ibc  teeth  and  fometimts  obftnKft-s  the  fair- 
vary  du<5^s.     It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  canina. 

The  GASTRIC  LiouoK  pofTefles  a  folvent  pow- 
rr  upon  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  with 
little  preference  of  affinity,  as  it  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  aliment ;  "  it  is  fomctimes 
acid,  (fays  Chaptal)  fomctimes  infipid.  Brugna- 
tclli  has  found  in  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous 
birds  and  fome  others  a  difcngagcd  acid,  a  refin,. 
and  ah  atihnal  fubftance,  united  with  a  fmall  qiran- 
tity  of  common  fait.  The  gaftric  juice  of  rumi- 
nating afiihials  contains  ammoniac,  an  extradive 
xnimal  fiibAance,  and  common  fait.  In  our  time 
the  ohofphoric  acM  has  been  found  difcngaged  in 
the  ^,afmc  juice"  of  the  graminivorous  kinds. 

"  The  BILE  fe'Tretcd  by  the  liver  ir.  glutinous 
or  imperfeiftly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bftter  taite, 
%  green  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  and  fioths  by 
agitation  like  the  folution  of  foip.  Its  ccnftitucr-t 
principles  are  wafer,  a  fpiritus  re(5^or,  a  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  a  re fi nous  oil,  and  fod;i.  The  rcll- 
nous  part  differs  from  vegetable  rcfinE,  becaufe 
thefe  do  not  form  a  foap  with  fixed  alkalis,  be- 
caufc  they  are  more  acrid  and  inflammable,  and 
becaufe  the  animal  refm  melts  at  tlie  temperature 
Af  AO^j  and  acquires  a  fluidity  (imilar  to  that  of 
fat.  From  fat  it  differs  in  not  being  fohible  in 
rold  akohol,  in  which  refpe<5t  it  approaches  to 
fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  cannot  diflblve  with- 
out heat.  Bile,  like  other  foaps,  removes  fpois 
of  oil  from  clothes ;  when  its  paifagee  are  obftruc- 
ted,  the  motion  of  the  inteftines  becomes  languid- 
It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  putrefcent.  In 
putrefa<5tion  it  yields  fomething  of  a  muiky  odour ; 
the  fonil  alkali  precipitates  from  it  a  green  fedi- 
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and  trith  diftilled  vinegar  it  producaj 
mixture  neither  acrid  nor  fwect.  Like  iaHva  ssi 
urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  formconcretiooscalM 
biliary  caUuH  or  ^aU-Jlonei,  They  art  foir.elimd 
found  of  an  irregular  texture,  of  a  brown,  Kk^ 
yeUowifli,  or  grecnifh  colour.  They  ibmetiasd 
confift  of  tranfparent  cryftaHine  lamini,  E^ 
mica  or  talc,  and  arc  fomctimes  radiated  ^ 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  They  arc  ilwj 
inflammable,  of  a  mtxe  folid  confidence  tkaaJ 
generality  of  animal  oils,  and  rcfemble  fpermjal 
both  in  their  folid  it  y  and  cry  ftalli  nation,  tbfr^ 
foiuble  in  ardent  fpirit  when  affifted  by  a  HiO* 
rate  heat :  the  warm  foluffon,  whea  61tee4  k 
pofits  by  cooling  a  number  of  lami:  r  . 
brilliant  cryttals,  which  have  been  c  r 
the  fait  of  benzoin,  the  concrete  ac ;: 
and  to  fpcymaceti.  Mmy  of  their  characdisf 
cate  that  they  arc  a  fubllance  of  the  fjiiii  JB 
with  the  laft.  Fourcroy  found  that  the  fdW| 
of  which  thcfc  crv'ftals  arc  compofcd  old 
only  in  the  cryftalUzed  gaU-ftones  or  liV-  ^'« 
fer*x*d  it  to  a  very  confidcrable  degree 
liver  which  had  been  expofed  to  the  £':  i 
years,  and  bad  loft  its  volatile  parts  by 
tion.  He  detedlcd  it  alio  in  a  laponaccoos 
bodies  which  hat!  been  many  years  bwied 
ground  ^  and  lately  Ehr  Pcarfon  of  LoodoateiJ 
tificiaily  converted  the  mufcular  fibre  *mto» 
ftance  of  a  fimilar  kindi  highly  infij 
refembling  fpermaceti. 

The  PANCREATIC  JUICE  rcfembles  lie 
and  was  examined  in  the   r7th  century, 
Graaf  and  Swammerdam.     It  has  oftoi 
fer\'cd  fonning  ftony  concretions. 

The  LYMPH  confifts  chiefly  of  watcrj 
the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  contains  % 
which  is  coagulable  by  heat,  by  acidSi 
fpirit  of  wine.     It  is  found  in  the  cell ' 
brane,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in 
cardium,  on  the  furface  of  the  pleura, J 
domen,  in  the  bur  fie  macofx,  an4  k 
under  the  name  of  synovia,  where  it 
than  an  ordinary  decree  of  vifcidity, 
lubricating  quality.  It  isfecretedchiefl)'!*^ 

Animal  fat  is  a  fubftancc  of  a  nature' 
the  fat  oils  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  to< 
ufuaily  white,  fometimeK  yellow,  anditstiA 
Its  confiftence  is  varioire  in  different  animal*' 
taceous  animals  and  fifties  it  is  nearly  fluid:  JO 
vorous animal  s  more  fluid  than  in  the  frug;i?«< 
birds,  finer,  fw^etcr,  more  uni^tuou*,  acd 
rally  left*  folid  than  in  quadrupeds,    b  the 
aniinnl  it  is  more  folitt  near  the  kidneyfiiM 
the  ikJn  than  in  the  %4cinity  of  themovcaHf 
ra.    As  the  animal  grows  old  it  become? 
and  more  folid  ;  and  in  nioft  animals  is 
pious  in  winter  than  in  fummcr.  In  man 
other  animals,  it  is  collecled  in  particular 
of  t|ie  cellular  membrane,  accumulated 
quantities  in  tl>e  groin,  in  the  axilla,  in 
ploon  around  the  kidneys  and  blood-vefii 
likewife  fecreted  on  the  fui^ce  of  the  A 
it  protects  from  acrid  fubftances.    Icv.- 
animals  and  fifties  it  is  generally  difpcfct! 
tain  refervoirs  fuch  as  the  cavity  of  the  »^ 
and  the  vertebra: ;  in  fome  it  is  cfciefly  cor 
the  liver  ;  in  ferpeuts,  infcds  and  won»^  -^ 
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.m  oC  the  lower'belljr*  where  it  is  diIi;>ofed  in 
iH  lompf,  and  only  a  fmall  quantity  found  on 
mufcles  and  under  the  fkin :  in  frogs  it  is  col- 
ed  in  certain  bags  which  diverge  from  a  com- 
1  truok,  and  fccm  like  appendages  to  the  ova- 
lod  tcftes.  In  many  places  itfcems  to  be  fe- 
ted by  organic  pores,  and  under  the  furface  of 
Aun  by  glands.  It  is  accumulated  from  a  di- 
ntion  of  perfpiration,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Icnb,  from  morbid  aflfedioni  and  from  idiofyn- 
ff,  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  fixed  oil  of 

U  J  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  preferves  the 
tath  of  thole  regions  where  it  is  fituated.  It 
fart  adbefive  and  Icfs  apt  to  evaporate  than 
tTf  and  it  therefore,  a  better  lubricating  fluid. 
CD  reabforbed,  it  coUnteraAs  the  (aline  im- 
[utiun  if  too  copious ;  and  its  nutritive  power 
Itbrce  to  one  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
feiar  fibre.  Thefc  properties  explain  its  ufcs 
ttd  the  fcverai  branches  of  the  blood  vefTels  in 
e  parts  which  require  wan^th,  and  which  arc 
)td  to  motion.  They  likcwife  account  for 
icifig  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer ; 
far  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  in  thuTe 
lals  which  are  cooftrained  to  a  long  abftineqce. 
bnpi  fametimes  fteatomatous  tumours^  and 
Woi  the  lebacic  acidi  which  g&s  readily  on 
Lcoppcr,  and  iron. 

WMUOETABLE  FAT  18  Contained  chiefly  in 
pvi;  and  is  known  by  the  n^mes  of  fat  oil, 
n^aod  oil  by  exprejjfon.  It  freezes  in  differ- 
gPrces  of  heat,  and  varies  according  tu  the 
of  the  plant  by  which  it  is  aflbrded. 
MDCus  ii  more  vifcid  than  the  lymph^  and 
coagulablc  by  fire  pr  alcohol.    It  is  mild, 

'  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water. 

ion  n  peiformed  by  glands.  Mucus 
in  the  nofc,  through  the  whole  length  of 
mtary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus* 
Va^a  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in  the  kid- 
h  ureters,  bladder,  ^nd  moft  of  all  in  the  u- 
^  It  forma  hard  ftony  concretions  fomc- 
pin  the  lungs. 

pesEMiwAL  FLUID  h?8  feldom  been  analyz- 
Jt  is  heavier  than  water,  foluble  in  urine,  dc- 
^cs  in  air  and  with  heat ;  it  hardens  with 
wed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol, 
eotalns  a  number  of  animalculse ;  and  in  the 
on  in  which  it  is  fccreted;  it  affeds  the  pafli- 
>  the  manners,  the  ypice,  the  tafte  of  the 
^  the  fecretion  of  fet,  and  the  growth  of 
«ir.  In  many  fifties  this  fluid  is  contained  in 
got  bags.  In  moft  animals  it  is  fccrcted  br 
P^fCalled  tejiuy  and  is  accumulated  in  the  va- 
fj^ttitia,  or  where  they  exift  in  the  feminal 
««•  Mr  Hunter  fhows  that  they  fecrete  a 
J^lar  fluid  in  all  animals. 
?c  wc  fo  httle  acquainted  with  the  nervous 
''o»  that  ibroe  have  doubted  of  its  cxiftence. 
t  Qifcoury,  however,  of  Galfami  and  the 
*P^v)U8  experiments  that  have  fince  been  mak- 
WJ  animal  eledtricity,  lead  us  to  hope  that 
tething  yet  may  be  known  of  its  properties, 
*  ^H  greatly  iiluftrate  the  phenomena  of  the 
^  economy. 

^  lacteal  secretion  is  generally  confin- 
7^c  fei,  ai>d  t$  peculiar  to  the  clafs  of  mam- 
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malia,  though  fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be 
fecreted  in  the  crops  of  pigeons. 

We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  diftrent  fecrv- 
tions  in  living  bodies,  without  runtftng  into  a  tedi- 
ous detail.  The  eflential  oils,  the  camphor, 
GUMS,  the  BALSAMS,  the  resins,  &c.  are  various 
fccretions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  (See  thefc 
articles  in  their  order.)  Bach  fpecies  of  plant  and 
animal  has  generally  fome  peculiai*  fecretipn ;  and 
this  fecretion  in  the  individual  has  often  fome  dif- 
tinguilhing  quality,  difcoverable  by  tafte,  colour^ 
or  fmell.  Thefe  fecretious  have  likewife  eacli 
their  particular  ufes. 

The  diflerence  ainon^  the  various  fecretipns  of 
the  fame  fyftem  feem  pnncipally  owing  to  a  di^r* 
ence  of  ftimulants,  and  to  the  various  adion,  fbrm^ 
and  irritable  powers  of  the  fecretory  organ.  The 
paflions  often  aflcd  the  fecretions;  and  paflion 
and  medicine  often  aflld  one  fecretory  or^an  and 
not  another.  It  is  therefore  probable,  th^t  the  or« 
gans  of  fecretion,  (and  the  imalieft  fibre  is  an  o^- 
gan  of  this  kind)  like  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
different  organs  of  fenfe^  are  each  afleded  >n  fome 
meafure  by  peculiar  (ttmulants;  m  the  ftomadl 
by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirft,  and  the  genital 
organs  by  venereal  orgafmus.  But  however  much 
the  various  fluids  of  living  bodies  may  difTer  iti 
appearance,  chemical  analyfis  has  generally  redu* 
ced  them  all  to  a  water,  a  gluten,  a  fait,  and  an  oil. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Intbgumat^oh* 

All  Hving  bodies  have  one,  two,  or  more  in* 
teguments,  prepared  by  fecretory  organs,  as  a  de« 
fence  againil  thofe  injuries  to  whicn  their  fituft- 
tton  is  expofcd.  Of  th(;fe  integumentjB,  fome  pre* 
vent  the  dtlfipation  of  the  fluids,  fomc  rcfift  acrid 
and  corrofive  fubflances,  fome  are  iodigeitible  ia 
the  ftomach,  and  fome  are  feemingly  incorruptible 
in  the  ewth.  By  thefe  properties  they  prcferve 
feeds  and  the  ova  of  infers  for  a  pumber  of  yeara, 
waiting  the  change  of  foil  or  of  fe^rfon.  They 
protetff  both  from  the  adion  of  weak  membra- 
nous ftomach s,  and  make  thpfe  animals  who 
fwallow  them  contribute  likewife  to  their  prpp;^ 
gation.  The  gelatinous  fubftance  ejedcd  by 
birds,  and  called  the  trenuUa  nofiget  or  Jiarfau^ 
is  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be  a  fub- 
ftance of  this  kind.  (See  NosTOC  and  Tr^mel* 
i-A,  N''  3.)  Several  integuments  arc  u:.ful  by 
their  ftrengtb  and  hardneff.  The  (hells  of  the 
beetle  are  an  excellent  defen^  for  the  membra- 
nous  win«  which  the  creature  folds  up  when  it 
creeps  into  the  earth.  The  fhell  of  the  Ihail  Iod« 
ges  the  inteftines  when  the  animal  comes  forth  tp 
fearch  for  it3  food,  and  /umiihes  a  iafe  retreat  for 
the  body  wbcn  ^ny  danger  is  threatened.  $jme 
animals,  confined  tp  their  fbeHs,  can  open  and 
clofc  them  by  a  muf^Iar  power  \  and  fpme  fheHt;, 
like  the  fcales  on  fifhes  and  infedts,  are  difpofed 
into  plates,  fo  as  to  be  no  hindrance  to  mption. 
Sever^  infc<^s  which  live  partly  in  the  water  al^ 
ways  compofe  a  iheil  for  themlclves  where  it  is 
needful.  The  ufual  matciials  are  land,  ftraws,  or 
mud,  which  they  cement  by  a  Tifcid  fecretion. 
The  (hells  of  moft  infedts  are  corneous.  Swaip- 
merdam  found  that  cretaceous  ftiells  are  compo- 
fed  of  layers  of  indurated  membranes,  and  tnaj 
th^'y  a^  fcrr.et''^,*''  cQvrred  with  a  ;titic!r. 
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*    Many  iptc^uments  are  covered  with  feathers; 
others  with  hair  or  a  thick  down.    Befides  many 
gtbcr  obvious  ufcs  of  thefe  coverings,  they  fervc 
in  general  to  repel  infeds;  and.  b^inp  bad  con- 
^Udtors  of  htat,  preferve  a  genial  and  WcelTary 
warmth.      When  the  inte^-uraents  arc  c^-vcrtd 
with  prickle?,  they  repel  attacks  by  the  (Irength 
of  tpeir  point?,  or  by  the  venom  which  ihey  in- 
ftjfc,  as  the  ftjngs  of  nettles  and  the  downs  of 
fomc  inftfts  and  plapts.     When  muiaened  with  a 
vacid  fecrctipn,  they  preferve  the  fot^le^s  of  tie 
Pf  rf§»  pfcycht  evaporation,  rcfift  acrimony,  enahic 
plants  to  dcftroy  their  enemies,  aad  aifift  the  (nail 
»  performing  jts  motions, 
-  ?<^^  pl?its  and  anfmals,  but  particularly  the 
former^  arc  oft^n  proteded  by  effluvia  from  their 
integuments,    This  is- the  ifiner  part  of  their  vola- 
tile Qil,  jlways  inflammable,  'and  fo  iubtile,  that 
Wic  cpntuTual  cmjflion  of  it  from  wood  op  flowers 
ijocs  apt  (chfibly  dimiiiiih  their  wejgfit.  '  'J  o^hra 
pdcur  U  IS  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightHiade,  the 
hcnba^ic,  hounds  tongue,  and  many  others,  ^Tc 
feen  op  almoft  every  high  road  untouched  by  ani- 
ni^fi.    The  m,incmelle  tree  of  the  Weft  Indies  t- 
iTiits  fo  very  dangerous  vapours,  that  thofe  have 
died  who  have  flept  under  its  ilude.     Jhe  /ob^^/ia 
/off^^ora  Qf  America  produces  a  fuffocatini;  op. 
preffion  in  the  brcaft  of  thofe  who  jcfpire  near  it. 
The  jetuni  of  a  periodical  difoj-der  has  been^ttri. 
buted  to  the  exhalation  of  the  rhus  toxicodendron. 
(See  Rhus,  rr  y.)    Every  one  knows,  fay»  Chap- 
ta],  the  effects  of  mu(k  and  oriental  faffroii  on  cer- 
tain  perfons.    Ingenhoufz  mentions  a  voting  lady 
whofe  death  wat»  .:iCcarioned  by  the  fniell  of  Hllie!';  • 
and  Tn'llertells  of  another  >'ho  died  by  the  fmdl 
of  violets.    The  felcction  of  graces  by  di|!ercnt  a- 
liimals  fceins  owing  to  the  volatile  aroma.    But  of 
all  the  vcg^etable  ej-halations  known,*  thofe  emitted 
by  the  bohuxi-ilpas,  or  |>oifon-trceof  ^ava,  arc  the 
tnoft  remarkable.    For  hiany  miles  round  no  ani- 
mal can  breathe  the  air,  no  plant  dares  peep  from 
the  foil,  the  fiilies  die  in  the  poifoned  ftrcam,  and 
the  birds  that  fly  through  its  atmofpherc  >vith  de- 
fpairiug  fhrjeks  link  do\yn  lifelefs.  : 
•    The  various  coloiira'of  the  Integuments,  are 
alfo  a  fptcies  of  defenc^,    «  Caterpillars  which 
feed  on  leaves  (fays  DiiRWiN)  are  gejierally  green  ; 
and'  earth-wohVis  the  coloiv  of  tlve  earth.,    IJutt 
terflies  v'hich  frequent  flowers  are  coloured  like 
them.     Small  biJ-ds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
greeniili  backs'  like  the  leaves,  and  light-colour. 
cd  bcll.cs  hkc  the  fky,  ar*^  arc  hence  lefs  vifible 
to  the  hawjc  who  pafles  under  them  or  over  them. 
Thofe  birds  which  are  much  among  flowers,  as 
toe  gold^ncii,   arc  lurniihed  wjth  vivid  colours 
The  lark/'pauridgc,  and*hare>  arc  of  the  colour 
Of  dry  Ycgetaj^les,  or  earth  on  which  they  reft  • 
frogs   vary  their  colour  with   the  mud  of  the 
ftrcams  which  they  feqUeht;  and  birds  which 
livt  on  trees  are  greeiu.   Pini   which  ,are  gene- 
rally lufpended  in  tiie  water,  and  fwallows  which 
freciuerit   the  air,   have  their   bac^s   the   colour 
ol  the  diftant  ground,  and  their,  bellrcr.  of  ihe 
fky.       The  Ipl^nx  conyclvuli  rcfcmbles  ;n  colour 
the  flowtr  on  which  it  refts ;,  and  among  plants, 
tne  nectary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of  fo.ne 
i^inds  of  the  delphinium,  rcfembk  both  in  Ibini 
i.id  colour  the  mfLas  which  plunder  them,  and 
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thuR  fomctimes  cfcap<?  from  (heir  cncmitibyb;. 
ing  the  appearance  of  being  pre-occupied,  to 
animals  var^*  their  colours  with  the  Icaibni;  i^i 
thofe  which  are  of  various  colours  in  fumnuj,  ji 
vinter  a  flume  the  colour  of  the  fuow. 

•  put  a  change  f"  colour  is  not  the  onlych:x:cd 
the  integuments.  The  tree  annually  a(u  q 
bark,  the  loLftcr  his  flicll,  -the  quad.upcd  hi:  te 
and  A)meti;ofcs  his  horns,  tlie  fcrpeat  hisik.',  2i 
iTian  himfcif  renews  the  fcalcs  of  l^ic  tpLibsi 
I'hefe  changes  ufuallv  t^ke  place  oncc  a-vcir,  c: 
ten  twice  with  re'fpec4  to  fcrpent's,  and  lutcncri 
tcads,  who. devour  the  ikins  they  tlirow  ofi.  B-- 
the  integuments  o/ova  and  feeds,  -Kring  \htp 
diidion  of  pajFcntal  orguus,  neither  are  nor  aik 
changed. 

Sect.  VIII.    0/  Irritaetlity. 

"Irritability  (fays  the  ingenious  DrBsiqi 
is  that  property  of  the  living  fibre  by  whidi  niiiil 
confecjuence  of  ftim ulahts.  Being  one  of  t^x  pri 
taufes  of  motion  in  living  bodies,  no  proper:.  ^ 
excited  more  wonder,  Ix^en  the  caufc  of  rr^ocd 
ror,  or  exhibits  fuch  a  ndiuberof  ftriUngpljtfi'ja^ 
na  to  tbe  fenfi'S.  Ihefc  eircds,  'K()\vcver»l«'ri 
rifen  rather  from  the^nature  of  thcftimula:i.ai 
from  any  tiling  rpyfterious  in  irritability.  M«| 
cf  the  ftiir^ulanrs  by  which  this  property  in  Iw^ 
is  difplayed  arc  often  invifible,  unkiiown,«^ 
thought  of}  aud  men  being  confdous th;it j ii 
her  of  their  motion^  proceed  from  a  ftLTuhmi 
is  under  the  d)rei5tion  of  a  mental  ppwR.tii* 
readily  conclude  from  a  iart  of  analogy,  ihaLwt 
motion  in  plant  and  in  fed  that  ileins  to  mm 
a  ufeful  purpofe,"and  is  caufcd  by  fomc  cni 
ftimulant,  is  the  cor.fcquence  of  mind  dnrsn 
from  within  :  That  irritability  is  in  all  cia  ^ 
Confec]uence  of  nerves,  which  are  tiioie  im 
which  nature  has  employed  in  the  animal  tibji 
to  convey  (bimuli  between  body  and  miixi.  '^ 
fmguUr  con'clurioub  Jjavc  led  to  others  di-: si 
^dmiflTible." 

.  Jhe  learned  Dr  Haller,    hc^wever,  tr<  i 
who  made  ufe  of  this  teim,  gives  a  very  c.'^^^ 
account  of  irritability,  which  he  repafeiii^  51 
property,  not  of  the  nervej,  but  of  the  m/ji 
Jihrirsy  totally  diftind  from   and   indepei^ci 
Jenjibil\t}\     3*.*e  his  account  of  it  midcr  \\itM 
ASATOMY,  ^  iQo,  and  Ir.rixability  ;  «u:j 
Monro's  remarks  upon  it,  and  cxperiratT.ti  ;:i 
pofition  to  it,  under  Anatomy,  \  513— ii^-*- 
Abraham  Girtanner  gives  a  diiTcrciit  .^^-^ 
of  iri  liability  from  both  thcfc  great  ph)iicu.  . 
Ijorrowing  the  late   Dr  Browuta  aa:i>ur.t  ^ 
principle   of  Excitability,    awd    adojc 
yery^  words  j  though  he  does  not  do  hiin  li  ^ 
1,0  quote  \<\&  :^lcmer.:a  Mtdicwx^  hut  Tl" 
the  term  irritability  fgr  e>:citab'ti}ty,  thiou^:   ^ ; 
whol^  dcicription,of  tliis  principle*  aithou.il 
Bmwn's  ExcUabllUy  aud  liallcr't*  knU:::^\ 
ioto  ca'Io  diifeienU  * 

.  But  the  ingenious  ^r  Barclay,  after  ri'-C 
ing  the  many  abfuid  hypothefcvS  advanct%l  b}  t^ 
(iolo^ifts  on  this  and  oth<;r  branches  of  tlic  tcun 
flakes  the  follovvtiig,  aiiu:>n!^  many  otfctT,  i^  "^ 
oblti-vations,  on  hirirAiiiLiTY,  wliichk  l.^ 
^ers  as  an  elitct  o*  ftimalants. 
..  "  Eefiuc:  the  olher  prop^nftties  which  cpt- 
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,^  touiaots  in  the  fyftem  itfelf*  the  naturaliil  has 
sxind  UiAt  Jight,  heat  and  moifture,  in  various  de- 
ne* from  abfoIUtc  darkiiefs,  coldnefs,  and  dryiicfs, 
A  a^  ftimulants  upon  living  bodies :  he  han  exinr- 
iruccd  that  £LECTAiciTY  18  A  general  agent,  that 
r\tra]  plants crnit  flafhes,.and  that  fome  animals 
»tQ  give  Ihocks  rpfembling  the  elc<5tric.  He  has  - 
udc  it  probable  that  it  produces  all  the  wonders 
fcryftal ligation;  and  that  the  caufe  of  chemical 
^mly,  and  of  all  the  phenomeija  difplaycd  by  the 
l»cnct,  if  not  fimply  a  modification,  is  at  lead 
tato  it.  In  the  male  parts  of  plant  and  animal 
Khas  Iccrn  both  the  fluid  and  the  pollen  that  gave 
pclhinulus  in  generation,  and  are  accompanifd 
rfei  fo  extraordinary  changes  in  tlic  fyftem.  He 
M found  that  much  of  the  vegetable  economy,, 
y  even  the  fi)n(ftion  of  gener;ition  itself,  as  the 
rvclopaicnt  of  the  fecundating  poivder,  and  its 
plication  to  the  ff  malt  organ,  is  partly  carried 
9  by  wind,  heat,  and  other  jfuch  agents.  He  has 
afon  to  conjcdure  that  many  general  agents  iu 
Iturc  arc  yet  unknonvn.  By  the  help  of  chcmiftry, 
:  has  found  out  iutcly  a  confiderable  number, 
ikdga/ej  which  arc  of  tlie  very  highcft  inipor- 
Dccin  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
M  which,  Uke  the  aromas  of  plants,  gr  the  cau- 
I  of  contagion,  produce  their  cffe<fts  without  be- 
krinWe.  It  is  only,  too,  of  a  late  date  that  the 
fcbrattd  profeflbr  Galvani  of  Bologna  has  ex- 
"'  r.)  much  curiofity  through  Europe,  by  the 
'cry  of  a  pertain  ftimulus  that  rclidcs  in  the 
that  pallors  along  clc«5tric  conducftors,  and 
by  a  certain  application  of  metals  occafions 
Aid  fialh  in  the  eye,  convulfes  the  body  of  a 
H|  frog,  and  roufes  the  ^etacbf,4  limbs  into  ac^ 
■i  The  change  of  colour  in  the  integuments 
1ff&\f  to  diifcrent  feafbns  and  circumflances^ 
h|h  It  anfwer  a  rational  and  pfcftil  purpofe, 
ftjfcftU  from  a  caufe  Ihac  does  not  feem  to  be 
*J  Well  known.  Even  rpany  agents  which  are 
tiovifible,  nor  yet  unknown,  cj^ert  their  influ- 
pc  in  afecrct  manner,  not  obvious  to  the  feufes. 
k  generally  known,  that  many  fingular  movc- 
ft»  of  plants  arc  owing  to  heat,  mnny  to  lights 
t^vcral  to  moifture.  The  barleycorn  is  often 
F'ved  to  crctp  on  the  ground  by  means  of  its 
l^wbich  dilaics  or  contrads  according  to  the 
fetnt  degrees  of  moifture.  The  wild  oat,  cnrj. 
>rtd  as  an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  barn| 
wis  through  the  fields,  nor  ccafcs  to  be  change 
[its  fituatjon  till  jts  b^ard  f^U  off,  or  till  it  meet 
^  a  foil  where  it  conveniently  may  ftri^e  root, 
pits  whether  invifible,  unknown,  or  unthought 
» shaded  by  regular  and  uniform  laws  undcf 
tfreat  Author  of  naturi?,  produce  cffciJts  that 
F*'c  prcfcience,  wifdom,  and  dc5gn,  and,  caul) 
I  a  tranfieut  or  permanent  propenfity  in  the 
stil  part,  frequently  controul  by  rdiftlcTiJ  fwav 
Finite  minds  that  rcfide  in  matter.  Thcfc 
F*i3,  in  a  living  b(>dy,  havegenerall>  been  foynd 
ooapacied  with  fome  fyften>  of  nerve?." 
Our  author,  after  fome  other  remarks,  fays  that, 
o  all  animals  the  vieour  of  mind  has  fome  rela- 
^  to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  to  the  pcrfcc- 
a 'trfits  organizadon  ^  and  that  the  acuiencfs  of 
c  oiffereat  fcnfcs  is  generally  proportioned  to 
c  quantity  of 'nerve  beflowed  on  their  organs. 
« tus  a  ^cater  proportion  of  brain  thaxi  any  o- 
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thcr  animal,*  but  many  an  animal  has  a  much  grcih^- 
er  proportion  of  nerves  bellowed  on  different  or- 
gans of  fcnfe.  Many  animals  have  therefore  acu- 
ttr  fcnfes  than  man  ;  but  man  has  d  greater  vigour 
of  mind  than  any  other  animal  on  this  globe. 

**  The  brain  of  quadrupeds  is  fome  what  fimilar 
to  that  of  man,  but  proportionally  fmaiier,  and 
not  fo  well  organized.  Willis  has  oL^fcrved, 
that  among  animals  the  Itru^ture  of  the  cerebrum 
i^  more  variable  than  that  of  the  cerebellum ;  that 
the  former  generally  furnilhes  nerves  to  the  vo- 
luntary mufcles,  and  the  latter  with  the  meduiia 
oblongata  to  the  involuntary. 

"  The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  revcrfe  of 
the  human  brain  ;  the  cortical  fubllance  is  the  in- 
terior, and  the  ventricles  are  fttuated  in  the  white 
part  on  the  outfide.  In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there 
arc  no  crcumvolutions  like  the  intcftines,  no  for- 
nix, corpus  callofum,  nor  corpora  flriata. 

•*  The  brain  of  tilhcs  is  in  many  refpe^s  fimilar 
in  its  ftru^ure  to  the  brain  of  birds.  It  is  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  gene- 
rally furroundcd  with  an  oily  matter.  In  one  ge- 
nus of  fpoes,  the  gadus,  Dr  Monro  found  fphc- 
rpidal  bodies  between  the  dura  and  pia  nuter, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  nerves  like  a 
coat  of  mail.  The  two  fenfes,  feeing  and  hear- 
ing, in  many  filhes  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  ftriking  the  furface  at 
fome  diflance,  this  element  is  found  to  be  a  bet- 
ter condu(ftor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

"  The  reptile  tribes  have' very  little  braii^ 
and  like  the  tifhes  have  no  ganglions  upon  theii' 
nerves.  Moft  infcds  have  no  brain  at  all,  but 
a  nprvou^  cord  that  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runt 
txom  one  exiremity  to  the  other,  and  is  denomi^ 
nated  thefpinal  marrow.  This  knotty  cord,  how- 
ever, is  not  marrow ;  the  inf<^<ft  has  nothing  re<- 
fembling  a  fpine ;  aqd  the  fituation  of  the  cord  ia 
the^animal  is  often  not  along  the  back  but  the 
breafl.  In  the  filk-worm,  and  mofl  other  infers, 
this  jiord  is  in  conta^  with  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  firf^  ganglion,  which  is  fomctimcs  called 
the  brainy  though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  pafTage  to  the  ftomach,  and  again 
unites  in  a  fecond  ganglion.  Swammerdam  found 
in  a  fpecies  of  fnail  a  brain  with  two  lobes,  in 
conta<ft  vyith  the  ftomach,  moveable  by  mufcles, 
and  without  a  fixed  place  in  the  body. 

•*  The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearatlce  of  brain 
or  of  nerve,  as  in  other  animals.  Their  ikin,  how- 
ever, is  fuil  of  a  number  of  fmall  granulary  bo- 
dies, counedted  by  a  glareous  matter  that  re- 
fcmbles  a  thread.  Like  rows  of  bcadftrings,  they 
t*.tcnd  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  a- 
long  the  arms.  Some  nerves  (adds  our  author) 
by  frequent  fcrvice  and  habit  become  fo  obedient 
as  to  convey  their  flimuli  to  the  mufcles  aimoit 
without  the  co^fcioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
^•xcited  by  the  ftimuli  of  nerves  arc  in  many  cafei 
exceedingly  r«ipid.  Thefc  may  be  fccn  in  the 
wings  of  moft  infcdls,  but  are  mgft  noticed  in 
dancers,  tumblere,  and  apes,  and  all  tbofe  ani- 
mals that  are  exhibited  for  feats  of  agility. 

•*  The  motions  excited  in  the  body  by  the  fti- 
muli of  nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and 
prompt,  as  to  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the 
b^Qc,  and  to  have  broken  the  bone  itfclf.    Tbef 

often 
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often  affcA  the  organs  of  fecrction,  have  often 
unhinged  the  fabric  of  the  fyftem,  occafioned 
death,  and  accounted  for  the  rtiraclcs  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  power  of  fancy.  The  prompt 
motions  of  what  have  been  named  y&;|^^/w  plants 
ieem  owing  to  a  different  fpecies  of  (lijpiulants 
idling  on  extremely  irritable  j^rej, 

"In  the  animal  kingdom,  all  mufcles  in  the 
time  of  a^ion  are  obferved  to  difchargc  a  quan- 
tity of  their  blood ;  aad  thofe  roufclcs  which  arc 
naturally  white  are  the  mojl  irriiable.  In  ^11  living 
bodies,  the  irritable  power  will*  ceafc  to  bbey  the 
tdtion  of  a-ftimulant,  if  either  long  or  violently 
applied.  After  exercife,  therefore,  the  irritable 
fibre  requires  reft",  after  heat  cold,  after  waking 
deep,  before  it  again  becomes  fubmifli^e  to  thh 
action  of  the  (timulant  that  overwhelmed  it.  This 
is  the  reafoil  that  in  plants  and  animals  there 
are  certain  exertions  and  fundions  of  the  fyftem 
t^at  can  only  be  continued^!  mtervals  and  feafons. 
The  natural  KimuU  of  involuntary  mi^cles  conti- 
nue to  a<5t,  and  tbe  mufcles  to  obey  through  life/' 

On  the  whole,  the  difFcrence^/w  irritability  "  a- 
rifes  from  the  ftruflure  of  tbt  organ  itfelr,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  nerve  is  diftributed 
through  it.  Qther  parts  ojf  the  animif  body,  as 
the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and  the  penital  organs, 
are  thus  affe^ed  by  particular  ftimulants ;  and 
many  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  may  be  af- 
fe^etl  in  various  manners,  and  by  various  ftimu- 
laflts,  of  whiab  nc>sher  our  feelings  nor  our  fen/es 
can  give  iotimation  of  any  thing  analogous,"     - 

SSCT.  IX.    (^MOTIOH. 

**  Irritability,  fcontinues  Dr  Barclay,)  ia 
one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion  m  all  living 
bodies;  and  this' power  is  brought  into  adlion 
immftniately  by  nerves  or  fomc  other  ftimulants. 
Locomotion  here  is  principally coni^dered;  for  al« 
though  the  kinds  of  int<trnal  motion  employed  in 
iecretion  and  the  other  fun^ions  be  as  remark- 
able, in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  they  haye  not 
fo  generally  attra^ed  attention.  Moft  animals 
are  capable  by  nature  of  changing  th^place  which 
their  body  occupies ;  for  thisTeafon,  the  irritable 
fibres,  being  formed  into  bundles,  calltii  mus- 
cles, are  in  moft  animals  attached  to  bones,  car- 
tilages, or  hard  integuments,  which  they  move  as 
levers:  the#  levers,  with  their  mufcles  attached, 
are  in  moft  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  or  legs 
of  various  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  perform- 
ing the  motions  of  flying,  (wimming,  wilking, 
leaping,  and  creeping.  So  very  ncceflary,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  ancients,  was  one  or  9. 
ther  of  thcfe  inftrumehts  to  progrelTive  motion, 
that  the  movement  of  the  (erpent  was  often  af* 
cribed  to  a  preternatural  caute,  was  fuppofed  to  re- 
fcmble  the  incejjus  deorum^  and  procured  to  the  ani- 
mal one  of  the  bi^beft  ranks  among  the  emblematic 
kinds  of  divinities.  Notwithftaiifiing,  however, 
the  furpnfc  that  haj*  been  occaGoned  by  its  fingu- 
)ar  movement,  the  rootioq  of  fnails,  though  not 
fo  rapid,  is  in  many  refpe<5ts  as  extraordinary; 
thry  atihcre  by  a  certain  vifcid  fecretion  j  on  dry 
ground  this  fecreiion  forms  a  pavement  over 
which  they  glide ;  and  they  proceed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  mufckF,  without  bone,  cartibge^  or  fhell, 
to  v{piicix  the  mufcles  can  be  attached. 
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*'  No  animal  walks  without  lejrs,  or  flies  ^itb- 
out  wings ;  but  there  are  many  that  fdimwiti* 
out  fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  kjt 
The  rapidity  of  movement  is  not  propTrttone^lto 
the  number  of  inftruroents  that  arc  empiof«i;  -f 
the  fpout-fifh  be  obferved  to  inovc  flowiywi:: 
one  leg,  the  fea- urchin  moves  (till  flower vnth 
miny  thoufands  ;  the  oyftcr  moves  hyfijinrtcj 
ru  witer;  the  fcallop  by  the  jrrk  of  iu  ihtl(, 
and  when  in  the  water  it  rifesto  the  furkciid 
fiils  before  the  wind, 

•*  Many  animals  are  formed  by  natitre  to  ir, 
walk,  leap,  and  fwim  :  the  fate  of  tbofc  is ritisf 
uncommon  whofe  roufcles  or  feet  are  byaar 
attached  to  their  integuments  j  the  lohftcriilf 
bijged  ,to  throw  off  its  Qicll,  and  the  ciiapir 
all  its  feet  with  the  1km,  and  in  that  ritujil 
remain   ftationary  tilf  it  receive  ntw  iiiftroatfl 
of  motion.     Be  fides  the  organs  here  m*^^ '  - 
the  form,  the  flfutflure,  and  even  the  \\  ■■ 
vity  of  the  body,  as  depending  on  the  r. 
the  bones  and  mufcles.  or  as  varied  byJiff^ 
ftties,  and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety  of  «^ 
circumftances,  arc  neceffary  to  explain  lb<  * 
ferent  phenomena  of  locomotion. 

**  As  to  megetable  motior^jy  they  e^^.   * 
pend  on  external  agents.   The  motion 
oat  has  been  mentioned ;  the  wia^s  0, 
them  to  be  carried  by  the  wind,  thciriV 
vity  to  flont  in  the  water,  and  their  kg; 
cula  to  adhere  to  bodies  that  are  in  mo- 
fingular  motions  which   haye   been  aicnohi 
/^f/^/Vip-,  qiuiking,  fenfat'iony  and  voiiiion^  in ! 
j;c table  kingdom,  feem  only  the  contq^ 
light,  heat,  moifture,  and  fuch  ftimuh! 
invifibly  or  with  fecrct  inhuencc :  thi 
and  clofiag  'of  the  meteoric   flowers  arc  a*"?* 
coMefpQndent  to  the  fcates  of  the  atmaij 
and  the  opening  and   clofing  of  the 
and  tropic  fk>wcrs,  to  tHc  light,  the 
Ihortnefs  of  the  day. 

"  The  principal  intentions  of  loc< 
to  get  food,  to  ftmn  danger,  to  profllotf 
courfe,  and  difperfe  tjie  fpecits." 

Sect.X.    0/ Habit. 

Haeit  in  phyfiology  differs  a  little 
yiuai  meaning.  Dr  Barclay  ufes  it  "to 
that  principle  in  living  bodies  by  which  tl 
commodate  tbemfelvcft  to  ciicumftanccSi 
as  it  were  a  different  nature,  and  in  many 
undergo  a  fpecies  of  transform atibn. 

So  greatly  do  fome  vegetables  acconii 
thcmfclves  to  different  fituatioos,  to  foili 
mate,  and    the   ftate   of  Cultivation,  ^ 
nilifts,  not  <lccuftomed  to  nice  atid  acci 
cri  mi  nations,  have  often  miltakcnthe  vanal 
the  fame  platir  for  fo  irsany  fpecies.  Thcfctr 
mTy  be  daily  fccn  by  examining  the 
prows  on  the  mountains,  in  the  valley 
garden,  or  in  the  field  £  ;  or  by  bnnginj '^ 
rude  uncultivated  ftate,  when  ft  fometiflw 
afuJe  iU  tormidable  prickies,  and  changes f- 
lour  and  ftru^iure  of  its  flowers. 

Both  in  plants  and  snima!s  the  dclkiCf 
gciir  of  the  tor.'ftitution  arc  uftcner  theef 
t::bit  and  circumtli'>ce  than  original  cool 
tion.     The  Varying  cclcur  of  the  islfS*^' 
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lod  iti  cbaagiog  with  tbt  ieafofis  have  been 
nention^d.  Wc  may  add,  that  ar/imals  co- 
rtred  with  a  down  or  hair  have  it  thick  or  thio, 
ong  or  (hort>  according,  to  the  exigc;nciet  of  di- 

Tbeie  chanfes  on  their  bodies  are  accompanied 

ritb  othersi  which  are  the  caufcs  of  new  taftea, 

ew  propenfities,  and  new  manners.  At  the  Cape 

fGood  Hope  the  oftrich  fitt  on  her  eggs  day 

Id  ii^bt  like  other  birdi ;  but  in  Senegal,  where 

k  beat  if  greater,  (he  leaves  them  to  the  fun  dVf 

I  the  day.  In  tbofe  countries  where  provifiont 

I  be  foond  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year, 

ihtt  gradually  lofes  the  propenfity  of  laying 

Aoret  for  winter ;   and  in  tbofe  countries  in* 

Kd  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in  other 

latei  build  in  buihes  and  the  clefts  of  trees, 

KDd  their  ncfts  upon  (lender  twigs,  and  by  this 

nioui  device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  ene- 

EL   Man,  from  imitation,  has  a  great  number 

Wti  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  phyfical  caufes 

tK  bgeoioufly  been  aflli^ed  for  the  variety  of   minal  leaves, 

^intures  aixi  complexion.    Few  experiments    "*^ '^  ~ 

ft  yet  been  made  to  (how  how  far  this  accom- 

Id^g  principle  may  be  extended  in  the  difier- 

''    '    of  plants  and  animals. 

fdteo  happens  among  living  bodies,  that  fe- 

'  charaderiftic  diftin^ions,  as  the  colour,  the 

and  a  number  of  difeafes  that  are  origi- 

eifc^ls  of  circum (lance,  at  la(t  become  fo 

the  fyf  c  n,  that  they  become  hereditary 

ibme  genierations.    With  regard  to  ani- 

£ids  are  weil  known  ;  and  as  to  vege- 

h  has  been  obferved,  that  the  apple  trees 

we  lent  from  Britain  to  New  £ngland  blof- 

I  firft  too  early  for  the  climate,  and  bear 

I  *,  and  that  it  is  only  after  fome  years  that 

Poaform  to    their  fituation.     The  perma- 

<£  thefe  effe^s  has  often  been  the  caufe  of 

conhi&on  and  error  in  philofophy :  for  the 

Ikt,  miftaking  the  lafting,  though  temporary 

Im  of  habit  for  the  real  and  efTcntial  qualities 

det,  has  often  drawn  conclufions  from  his  ex- 

Itiu  that  have  been  contradided  by  firoiiar 

iaoentS'  in  other  circa mftances.    This  is  one 

t  obvious  rcaions  why  experiments  exhibit 

ly  ioconfiftencies,  and  why  we  are  amuled 

inch  a  multitode  of  vifionary  theories  about 

Qperties  of  fiving  bodies.  iProm  not  attend- 

the  numerous  circumftances  that  induce 
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they  are  expoied,  firom  the  Tatiitiofis  of  bab^ 
or  the  change  of  integomcnts.  It  has  indeed  been 
aflt:rted,  that  thefe  alterations  conhlt  in  throwing 
off  certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes ;  but 
there  is  here  a  want  of  precilion  in  the  ideas,  and 
confequently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  exp^ef* 
(ion.  The  (ame  peribns  who  make  this  a(rcrtioo 
inform  us,  that  caterpillars  change  their  (kin,  and 
many  of  them  even  fcveral  times,  previous  to  the 
period  of  their  transformation.  Transformation^ 
therefore,  and  a  change  of  integuments,  by  their 
own  concei&oos,  are  different  things.  The  truth 
is,  transformation  frequently  takes  place  iode^ 
pendent  of  any  change  of  integuments  ^  and  there 
is  often  a  change  Of  the  integuments  without 
transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a  new  form  i 
but  a  new  form  or  change  of  appearance  is  aU 
ways  implied  in  metamorphofis  or  transforma^ 
tion.  This  new  form  is  (bmetimes  occafioned  by 
a  change  of  (hape,  confiftency,  and  colour;  as 
when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  converted  into  fe- 
lt is  fometimes  occalioned  by  a 
change  of  proportions  among  the  parts.  It  i^ 
fometimes  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  or- 
gans; as  when  the  emmet  receives  wings,  and  the 
plume  of  the  feed  is  fed  by  new  roots  (trikiug  in- 
to the  ground;  or  it  is  occa(ioned  by  a  change  of 
both  the  &rm  and  the  organs,  and  their  mode  of 
operation,  as  happens  remarkably  in  fome  infers: 
for,  though  ail  living  bodies,  plants,  and  animals^ 
itndergo  partial  or  general  transformation,  yet 
thefe  changes  are  chiefly  obfervable  among  inr 
fcdls.  Many  infcds  appear  to  conG(t  of  two  dif- 
tindt  animal  bodies,  one  within  the  other:  the 
exterior,  a  creature  of  an  ugly  form,  rcfiding  in 
the  water  or  under  the  earth,  breathing  by  gills* 
or  fometimes  by  tracheas  projeding  from  the  tail, 
pofTelfing  a  voracious  and  grovelling  appetite* 
and  having  a  fyftem  of  (anguiferous  veffeU  that 
circulates  the  blood  towards  the  head.  When 
all  its  parts  decay  and  fall  off,  the  creature  in- 
clofed  fucceeds  in  its  (lead :  this  often  is  an  ani- 
mal of  a  different  form,  generally  lives  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  element,  feeds  on  a  different  fpecies  of 
food,  has  different  inftruments  of  motion,  differ- 
ent oi^ans  of  fcnfe,  and  different  organs  of  refpi- 
ration,  and  differently  (ituated ;  and,  being  en- 
dowed with  the  parts  of  generation,  in(;iines  to 
gratify  the  fexual  propenfiiy,  and  produces  an 


&.  — ...... ^  embryo  which  becomes  like  the  firft,  and  from 
usd  to  tlut  general  accommodating  prio-  which  afterwards  in  procefs  of  time  a  creature  is 
Hvtng  bodies,  many  medical  prefcriptioos    evolved  fimilar  to  itielf. 

"  If  the  emk>ryo  or  egg  be  depofited  on  a  lea^ 
the  leaf  is  frequently  ob£exved  tabend,  to  wrap 
it  in  folds  intended  for  the  purpofe,  and  to  prOp 
te^  it  from  injuries  and  danger.  If  depofited  ift 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  plant,  they  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  its  wants  and  neccfUtits*  anA 
fumifh  a  tumour  which  (ervea  it  for  a  nidus,  and 
befidct,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it  with  noiiri(hi» 

B  principle  i*-  to  fit  both  the  plant  and  the    roent ;  and  if  depNofxted  in  the  body  of  an  in(ed» 
for  a  oaore  cxtenfive  and  a  more  varied    the  creature  provides  for  the  ^ture  deftination  of 

its  younc  charge  wkh  all  the  tender  care  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  then  dies.*^ 
L  Theiie  circumftances,  added  to  the  ^reat  va- 

B  changes  which  plants  and  animals  under-  riety  of  forms  which  infers  affume,  reader  it  fome- 
Pnmctamorphofis  or  transformation  are  mora  times  difficult  to  know  who  is  the  parent.  We 
■nbly  ftrikingt  than  any  of  thoic  to  which    «aoaot#  for  inftanctt  ^roo»uncc  wiiih  ccrtaincf 

who 


H  only  ufeiefs  but  miichievous. 
•ccommodating  principle  is  one  of  the 
Knees  of  irvitabiUty.  Its  various  cffeds  a- 
nthe  anions  of  different  ftimulants  on  the 
;  fibre ;  and  the  after  duration  of  thefe  ef- 

from  the  modifications  of  irritable  fibres,  be- 

fcabitual  from  the  frequent  repeated  a^ion 
timulant*.  The  dc^n  of  this  accommo- 
prindple  nr  to  fit  both  the  plant  and  the 
for  a  oaore  cxtenfive  and  a  more  varied 

ofexiftcBce. 

[  Sect.  XI.   cyTaANSFOitMArioii. 
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tvho  is  the  true  parent  of  the  gordtus,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fita  eqtiinat  or  hair  eel.  A 
fct  of  experiments,  which  Dr  Barclay  once 
began  \vith  a  view  to  throw  fome  light  on  the 
fubje^,  were  interrupted  unfortunately  by  an  ac- 
cident, and  he  lias  not  fince  had  leffure  to  refumc 
them.  He  learned  only,  from  a  number  of  obfer- 
vuions,  that  certain  uiack  beetles  about  the  end 
of  the  fummer  montlis  have  the  ftrofigeft  propcn- 
(ity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they  foon  die ; 
and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  or 
more,  of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  the  bettfe 
by  the  anus. 

If  the*  reader  wifh  to  be  nrfcch  acquainted  with 
the  manner?  and  transform  tit  ions  of  infc<5t<?,  he 
vrill  derive  Information  and  pleafiirc  from  confult- 
ing  the  plates  and  memoir.^  of  Reaumur.  If  he 
wifh  to  know  their  intimate  ftnrfture,  the  hJbon- 
6u8  SwAMMERDAM  cai?  introducc  him  to  a  new 
and  amuling  fpecies  of  anitomp'.  Thrs  laft  author 
bad,  before  Reaumur,  defined  and  defcribed  the 
kinds  of  trnnfmutations  among  i>»feAs  and  fome 
other  animals.  He  has  (hown  fimilar  tranfmuta- 
tions  in  plants ;  and  in  plate  46  of  his  Bock  of  Na- 
ture, has  compnred  the  fro?  and  the  clove  July- 
flower  under  their  fix  different  forms.  In  all  li- 
ving bodios  polTeffed  of  mind,  the  changes  of 
form,'  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age, 
arc  ufually  accompanied  with  new  propcnfities, 
appetites,  and  paflion?. 

Microfcopic  obfervations  having  demonftrated, 
that  all  the  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  cxiftcd 
previoufly  in  the  feed  or  embr^-o,  transformation 
inuft  be  O'A'ing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  by  ni^Ans  of  niitntion.  By  means  of 
transformation  different  elements  are  peopled,  the 
different  fenfons  varioufly  adorned,  and  animated 
pature  wonderfally  dNT/iificd  without  a  multipli- 
cation of  beings. 

Sect.  XII.   Of  Generatiok. 

MA!«y  o^  the  canfes  which  cnntnjbute  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  living:  body  have  h!*herto  elnded  hu- 
man refearch  j  atid  perhaps  arc  beyond  human 
comprehenfion.  Some  philo^phers,  cOnfidering 
the  extreme  divifibility  of  matter,  and  learning 
fromthe  mirrofcopc  that  transformation  h  but  th^ 
development  of  certain  parts  that  previoully  exit- 
ed, have  im'tjrmcti  that  generation  is  fomewhat 
analogous;  that  all  rrjjubrly  organifed  bodies  re- 
ceived their  form  at  the  beginning ;  that  the  firft 
cf  every  genus  and  fpeciescontah>ed  by  involution 
the  numeroils  ifiillions  of  fuc'*eeding  generations ; 
and  that  the  union  of  fhe  two  fexes  gives  only  a 
flimulus,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  had  er- 
iftcd  fince  the  world  began.-        . 

The  abfurdity  of  this  hypothecs,  whtth  attemp- 
ted to  explain  a  thing  that  ts  itnkndfivn,  ,hY  what 
mu(V  fiar  even*  xcmTiXiiHncomprehfTiJible  to  ttte  human 
mi '.id  in  itsr  nrc'ent  (late,  is  felf-etident.  Several 
other  theories  of  generation  are  mentioned  under 
As'ATOMY.  See  alfo  MidwiJ^erv,  Se3.  II. 
■  "But  fbf  a  long  time  paft  (fays  Dr  Barclay,)  the 
moft  rational  phyfiologifts  have  generally  agreed, 
tliat  the  embryo  is  formed  gradually  and  flowly  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  fe^cs,  not  by  chemical 
combination  and  mixture,  but  by  a  (yftem  of  or- 
gans, diredlcd  by  laws  and  prompted  by  ftimttU, 
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with  many  of  which  ^5;e  are  yet  unacqon  t^< 
From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  toA;  ^ 
pendens  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  fumilbii^  'ht 
foetal  etnbryo  was  almoft  univeHally  gi^en  to  l'- 
fcmalcs'of  oviparous  animals.  Among  the  m.-^- 
fous,  appearances  were  fuch,  tbit  the  fertulf  r*i 
left  to  conteft  it  with  the  male.  At  laft  the eci^! 
of  J-EuwF^HOEK*s  difct^TcHet  feemed  lopmii 
^d  to  all  doubts  entertained  upoti  the  fuhk^t. 
He  very  plainly  fiw,  througb  his  micrcfi^T', 
tbat  very  great  prcfiifion  of  particles,  that  mo'Tta 
and  fro  with  anazmg  rapidity  in  the  male  fcrssi 
(See  Animalcule,  f  6.)  Upon  this  be  cckm 
ced  the  dot5trine  of  HAM>fE,  who  had  (tet  tjri 
before,*  knd  fuppofed  froth  their  motions  th^drf 
particles  were  not  only  animalcules,  but  ihtp* 
ciples  or  nidiments  of  that  animil  in  whcs^ 
were  formed^  and  that  they  were  depofitf^fW* 
literiis  of  the  female  only  to  b6  nouriiboiiii 
augmented  in  fire. 

"  What  raifcd  fufpicions  againfl  this  t'^^' 
were  the  numerous  animalcules  difcovcrsb!?  n 
the  microfcop^  in  otlier  fluids,  and  thattiTp!* 
fiifi^n  of  yon  j  emb^^'os  in  thofe  cift^s,  \;i.ert  i* 
*ver  more  than  one  or  two  aiYive  at  maturi?^ 
was  an  objedion  to  it,  that  fome  fwnalejl^te^ 
impregnated  where  the  hymen  refhainfdir^n*^ 
and  where  tbe  vrilva  had  been  fhnt  foc!<Ai»JJ 
leave  only  a  paffage  for  the  urine.  TheoJf* 
men  rn  thefe  indanCes  could  have  rta^m 
the  moiith  of  the  utenls.*  It  wal  another, lfi*4 
all  biM^  which  have  no  intrant  penk  the  lySet 
men  is  rtever  fertt  farther  than  the  mosthcf^ 
vuWrf,  and  t?rat  a  fingle  aft  of  the  male  ii 
nates  the  whole  c%%i  of  tbe  ovarium.  At!ri 
je<^ion  is  the  pollen  of  flow^ers^,  which  i«H 
plied  immediately  to  the  feed,  hut  often  to 
tant  part  of  the  veffel  in  which  it  h  contaistA^ 
4th  may  be  taken  firom  frogs  and  fiihcsi 
thofe  animals  whofV  eggs  are  impregwttrf 
emiffiort.  And  laft  y,  Haller  had  obfcn^ed  ' 
let  completely  foi  med  in  thofe  eggs  tbat 
fecundated. 

*•  It  is  now  pretty  generally  knoxm,  t^ 
embryo  does  not  commence  its  exiftence  »' 
cavity  of  the  uterus.    De  Graaf  obferved  ii**' 
paflTage  down   the  Fallopian   tube;  he  fe' 
place  where  it  firft  began  in  the  tefticlc  of  tk' 
male ;  and  cafes  have  occurred  where  it  ba^c ' 
the  Fallopian  tube,  where  it  has  fellcn  i-^o 
abdomen,  where  the  placenta  has  been  f^^ 
and  the  foetus  has  grown  among  the  vifcera  cf  1 
lower  belly.    See  MiDWif  ery.  Pert  I.  SfS. " 

"  From  thefe  fads  it  has  been  conelu^ed 
withftanding  fome  feeble  objedtions,  thai  l>^^ 
mnle  tefticlcs  are  real  ovaries  containing  egp^ 
thefe  eggs  are  brought  into  adion  by  the  h 
tiflg  power  of  the  male  fcmcn,  which  is  for 
thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  fomeli 
plied  only  to  its  mouth,  and  fothetimcs  ff 
ovef  the  egg  after  emiffion.    The  princip*!' 
renctf,  therefore  that  oeoti^  between  ov:'  ^ 
and  viviparous  animals,  confidered  as  fiif^< 
pears  to  \x  this :  the  former  arc  accutoir'*'^ 
eje(^  their  embryo  before   it  efcapei  fifpffl 
membranes  of  the  e%z  \  ^^^  latter  retain  it 
in  the  uterus  until  it  acquires  a  confidence 
untii  the  membranes  ctn  hold  it  no  ioflg^- 
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hen  cjed  it  when  the  membranes  arc  burft.  A 
ibnt  ifi  ovipaVous  when  it  yields  feed ;  viviparous 
jhcf\  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud,  a  bulb,  or  an 
^d  root.  The  membranes  of  the  feed  being  re- 
lovcrd,  an  incipient  embr/o  is  fecQ  through  the 
MCTofcopc. 

**  Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  ejeA 
k  embryo  inclofttl  in  its  membranes,  gr  retain  it 
i  the  uterus  tiH  the  membranes  are  broken. 
W;  are  the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  ovi- 
irwis  at  one  period  and  viviparous  at  another. 
Uume  animals  the  fexual  union  is  almod  in* 
■Uneous.  It  conflitutes  nearly  the  bu&nefA  of 
I  In  the  laft  A  age  of  the  ephemeroui  and  the 
lb  both  of  the  frog  and  toad  often  continues 
itbe  back  of  the  female  not  for  hours  and  for 

Lonly  but  for  fome  weeks.  Upon  exami- 
it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  tore  feet 
taffifts  the  female  to  protrude  her  eggs  through 
e  windings  of  tlic  ovidu<lt ;  and  wheh  they  at 
I  anivc  at  the  anus,  a  fpecies  of  the  toad  has 
en  obfenred  to  draw  them  out  with  his  hind 
{I.  Thefc  animals  were  probably  the  firft  of 
(  mafculinc  gender  who  pra^ifed  this  art." 
frt  Dr  Barclay  adds  fome  humorous  remarks^ 
dconcludes  that  *'  due  honour  has  not  been  af- 
fcd  to  the  obfletrieal  toad  for  his  difcovery,"  by 
Ijbitators  and  fucceflbrs  the  Meffm:d<wi'ves» 
fAmong  all  Uvirg  bodies  the  two  (exes  are  gc- 
^  fimilar ;  and  the  male  fex  is  generally  diftin- 
I  by  fuperior  Arength,  beauty,  and  courage. 
Mr,  however,  does  not  hold  uni serially* 
nales  of  fome  carnivorous  animals,  who 
L  by  the  male  to  provide  for  their  offspring, 
{er,  ftronzcr,  and  more  ferocious  than  he. 
;  fome  iolcdts  the  male  and  female  have  no 
nty  even  in  form.  The  male  of  the  glow- 
i  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  arid  ig 
Scd  not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his 
t^  The  female  gall  infedt  is  a  large  mafs 
|[|fegetable  cxcrefcence,  without  locomotion ; 
ak  a  fmall  fly  fiill  of  adivity.  The  one  is  aa 
*.  to  the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as 
poportioned  in  point  of  bulk  as  a  horfe  to  an 

fin  many  animals  the  diilindtions  of  fex  are 
fialed  in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  parts 
ffbccd  externally,  or  protruded  occafionaUjr, 
tnale  parts  are  ufually  prominent,  and  the  fe* 
fc  holiow,  in  order  to  receive  them.  In  the  a- 
%  however,  in  many  fli^,  and  a  few  hornets, 
tcafe  is  reverfed ;  the  feniale  parts  fuffer  ercc- 
01  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and  hollow  for 
Jr  reception. 

fThc  external  fituation  of  thefc  parts  is  very 
ift  varied  in  different  ^animaU.  In  many  worms 
I  Scar  to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  fide  of 
^fcaiT;  near  to  the  bread  in  the  female  of  the 
Ojr.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae 
male  fpidcr.  The  vulva  enters  from  the 
1  to  birds.  Its  common  fituation  in  moft  a- 
is  well  known.  The  male  penis,  where 
t  is  one,  is  fometimes  found  to  enter  the  vulva, 
^ttimes  not:  it  is  fometimes  imperforated, 
■Jttimes  forked,  fometimes  double,  fometimes 
pay,  fometimes  bony,  fometimes  (baight,  fomc- 
fcjs^diog  fpirally  like  a  ^ew,  fomeumeft^  witji 
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a  knob,  and  fometimes  with  a  point  at  its  extremi* 
ty,  according  to  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  animals. 

"  Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex. 
Many  fnails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have 
two.  In  copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  tw<j 
(iexes,  and  are  mutually  impregnated.  This  ax^ 
cumftancc  Vas  often  led  the  fenfualift  to  wi(h  thit 
he  were  a  fnail.  With  equal  reafon  the  epicure 
might  wifn  to  be  one  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe 
by  abforbents,  and  fuck  in  nouriihment  by  a  thou* 
fand  mouths.  The  organs  employed  may  be 
more  in  number,  the  continuance  of  their  function 
may  be  much  longer,  and  yet  the  gratiticatioa 
may  be  Icfs.  .The  diicreet  beauty  can  afford  a 
niillion  of  pleafures  to  her  lover,  which  no  fnail  or 
fenfuaiiit  enjoys,  and  which  proititution  can  nevef 
yield. 

**  The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vcgetibic 
are  fometimes  both  on  the  lame  flower,  fometimet 
on  leparate  flowers,  and  fometimes  even  ou  dirfe- 
rent  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Befides  the  flow- 
er, another  organ  of  generation  is  found  in  vege- 
tables. This  is  the  corona,  from  which  the  buds 
and  branches  proceed.  It  is  a  fubltancc  between  the 
pith  and  the  ligneous  circles,  and  from  which  the 
diametral  infertments  diverge.    See  Botany,  Ind 

*'  The  corona  is  mofl  confpicuous  at  the  time 
when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the  tefHcles 
and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate  only 
at  Hated  periods  are  diminilhed  in  fize,  and  fome- 
times difappear  till  the  genial  feafon." 

With  regard  to  the  decifion  of  the  fex  of  the  fo;- 
tus,  our  learned  author  thinks  that,  *'  wherever 
a  male  or  female  is  produced,  the  flimulus  of  that 
particular  fex,  whatever  was  the  caufe,  had  da- 
ring the  time  of  coition  and  conception  acquiredl 
the  afcendency  over  the  parts  that  were  to  be- 
come fexual  in  the  embryo.  We  cannot  fo  readiiy 
anfwer  the  queftion.  Why  the  offspring  fiiould 
poffefs  the  form  and  difoofitions  ot  one  parent, 
and  the  fex  of  the  other?  In  this  cafe,  the  diffe- 
rent ftimuli  may  have  afted  differently  on  different 
parts ;  in  the  calc  of  hermaphrodite^  which  arc 
very  common  in  the  horfe,  the  afs,  the  cow,  ar.i 
the  Iheep,  the  two  parents  feem  to  divide  the 
form,  the  fex,  and  th':  difpofitions,  equally  be* 
twecn  them. 

"  The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the  orgafm 
in  the  female  organs  is  not  afcertained.  (See  Or« 
GASM.)  That  vifcous  fluid  which  young  lafcivi^ 
ous  females  ejeft  when  fond  of  the  male,  is  chiefly 
a  fccrction  from  the  glands  of  the  vagina,  the 
mouth  of  tfce  uterus,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 
In  fome  refpeCts  it  appears  to  be  limilar  to  thofe 
periodical  difcharges  of  females  which  frequently 
affume  the  ereft  pofture ;  and  thefe  difcharges  be- 
ing ufually  difcontinued  during  the  times  of  preg- 
nancy and  fuckling,  we  muff  fuppofe  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  that  fluid  which  nature  has  prepared 
for  the  ufe  of  the  foetus.  Thefe  difcharges  are  al- 
ways a  proof  that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty ;  that  her  ovary  is  now  pcrformini^ 
its  ofEce ;  and  that  fhe  is  difpofed  to  propagate 
her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  fcmaie 
orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  ftrong  as  to  cotintera^ 
the  natural  cfieds  of  the  fem'mal  fluid,  and  prt* 
WQl  impregnition.    For  this  veafoo,  ftw  yousA 
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and  lafcivious  females  conceive  immedratclf  after 
their  marriage;  and  after  coition,  therrfcrr,  iii 
cattle,  it  is  foinctimcs  a  pra^ftice  to  beat  the  fe- 
male, to  plunge  her  \a  water,  to  weary  her  vrAh 
running,  and  to  uie  other  means  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  lexuai  defire. 

**  In  man,  and  fomc  of  the  nobler  animals,  the 
influence  of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is 
ynqueftionably  great  f  but  the  extent  and  mode  of 
Its  agency  is  not  defined.  Thofc  who  allow  it  fo 
much  power  in  impreiling  marks,  and  altering  the 
form  and  coloiu*  of  the  foetus,  fupport  thdr  opi- 
nion rather  by  the  number  than  the  ftrength  of 
their  argument  .  Many  of  the  ftoiies  which  they 
adduce  as  proofs  arc  fatnilous,  and  have  brought 
the  truth  of  the  whole  into  queftion.  The  reports, 
liowever,  of  the  French  commiflioners  who  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  nature  of  animal  mag- 
METisM,  ought  to  deter  the  candid  inquirer  from 
drawing  very  haftv  conclufion8.f  The  queries  of 
Fienus,  in  his  fmail  work  entitled  D^  Firihuj  ImcH 
ginationii  TraSatm^  concerning  the  powers  of  this 
mental  faculty  are  important  atid  curious,  and 
might  bt  of  ufe  in  dircding  our  rcfearches ;  but 
tb^  ought  to  be  anfwercd  by  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  not  by  acute  mctaphyfical  reafoning, 
and  hiftorical  anecdotes  that  are  ill  authenticated. 

"  To  pitvcnt  a  confufion  of  genera  and  fpecies, 
animals  are  generally  reftri^ed  by  propenflty  to 
their  o\vn  kind;  and  the  feminal  fluids,  helides, 
being  various  in  various  animals,  cannot  indifcri- 
m'nately  ad  as  a  ftimulus  ort  all  female  organs  of 
generation.  The  changes  of  form  induced  by  ha- 
bit, which  is  owing  itfelf  to  the  influence  of  ftimu- 
1,1,  will  partly  explam  the  manner  in  which  the 
progeny  is  made  to  referable  the  male.  As  the  ir- 
ritability of  different  parts  is  of  different  kinds, 
the  ftimulus  will  have  a  different  efFeft  on  different 
organs  |  and  in  thefe  cafes,  where  either  genera  or 
fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  arc  moil  and 
leaft  affe<*ted  by  the  flimulus  of  the  male  ^'tll  be 
obvious  in  the  (hape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

*•  We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  generation  as  be- 
ing performed  by  the  tempcjrary  intercourfe  of 
two  fexes ;  but  the  piK:eron  is  an  inftance  where 
fcxual  dillm<ftion8  are  not  always  necelfary."  (Sec 
PucERON.)  "  Even  whc-e  they  exifl,  they  are 
daily  difpenfcd  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Plants  grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or 
the  root.  They  propagate  by  flips,  by  fuckerS, 
and  by  layers;  and  fome  of  them,  as  the  houte 
leek  and  fome  graflcs,  multiply  by  fpontaneous 
feparation.  In  fome  animals  the  diftindions  of  fex 
are  totally  unknown.  Infufory  animateules  mul- 
tiply their  fpecies  by  continual  diviiions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  their  own  body ;  fome  polypes,  by 
fpontaneous  feparation,  fplit  tranfveriel}',  fome 
)ohgitudinally>  and  fome  even  fend  oft  fhoots. 
When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  theic  a- 
riimal%  it  has  been  difcovered  that  the  numerous 
and  artificial  divifions  of  their  body  or  their  head 
produce  entire  animals.  Trembley  learned  that 
they  might  be  engrafted  upon  one  another,  and 
produce  monftcrs  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  poet 
or  fabulifl  has  ever  dreamed  of. 
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"  The  alimen'ary  canal  of  fome  arumals  dil'i- 
butes  nourifhment  thro'  the  whole  body  witho;: 
the  intervention  of  circulating  veffcls,  and  thc^it;] 
organs  of  vegetables  are  generally  difftfcd  tljocji 
the  whdle  fyftem.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  poiy;.ri 
as  in  plants.  Every  part  is  a  miniature  of  \ii 
whole.  It  is  found  to  have  fimi'ar  crgacs  of  L- 
gefbfon,  of  refpiration,  of  cirailation,  ar.d  cf  ^t- 
neration.  In  perfect  animals  all  the  parts  art  z^ 
dependent  on  one  another ;  the  vital  orgaai  h^ 
dif^in^  fituationF,  and  their  powers  art  concert:^ 
ted  in  dillinct  plnce?.  The  arm  of  a  man  his  a| 
hearf,  lungs,  ftomach,  or  organs  of  gewnt^ 
but  the  branch  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  i  i)i^ 
of  organs  as  the  trunk  Hft'.f,  and  is  as  ii;dq?<ili^ 
of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  giaftiit 
dependent  of  the  ftock.  The  feveral  parts  of  j(( 
fe^  animals  all  contribute  to  make  one  wyt; 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  plant  or  pol}'pe,  when  sal 
together,  form  only  a  congeries  of  liTicg  kk 
Thtfe  fa^s  contribute  to  explain  the  priB^ 
phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation.** 

Sect.  XIII.    0/Sleep. 

"  Sleep  (fap  Dr  Barclay,)  is  rathcra 
tion  of  mind  than  a  property  of  body,  andisi 
fore  more  naturally  a  fubjed  of  metaphyfio 
of  phyfiology.    This  affection  is  of^tn 
fatigue  and  exercife ;  and  feveral  pcrfoa^ 
they  are  weary  and  no  longer  able  to  mot 
limbs,  (ay  they  are  exhaufled.    Though  ik' 
cschivftedy  in  this  exprdfTion,  has  feldomaDy|d 
meanini:,  it  fecms,   however,  to  ba»c  b«i 
means  of  fuggef^irg  a  theory  with  regard  to 
This  theory  fuppofes  that  fleep  is  occafoid 
the  exhauf^ion  of  irritability  in  the  liring  */ 
but  it  feems  to  be  founded  on  very  Hmittd 
partial  obfervations,  or  rather  has  been  * 
like  many  others,  prior  to  any  obfenatiocs  at 
and  afterwards  tortured  to  account  fbr  the  ^ 
dical  returns  of  fleep,  for  the  almoft  onrtifi 
drowfinefs  of  infants,  and  for  that  lifllcfs' " 
inaction  fo  often  attendant  on  old  age.   Wta 
exhauflion  of  irrttabifity  can  well  be  fuppora 
have  taken  place,  the  propenfity  to  fleep  pdo 
occafions  becomes  irrefiftible,  from  the  eftn^ 
monotonous  fpeaking,  from  ftilJnefe,  darkceft* 
from  the  famenefs  of  fccnery  around  us ;  afd  wl 
one  flimulus,  after  long  application,  an  vs^*- 
more  (a  plain  proof  that  the  irritable  prioc>5€ 
by  no  means  exhaufled,)  another  ftimuliw  u^-il 
lefs  powerful  in  ordinary  cafes  is  accom])^ 
with  excitement. 

In  all  living  bodies  there  Is  a  continual  w3 
and  repair,  or  to  fpcak  with  more  prccinca  I 
accuracy,  oiie  procefs  of  afiimilation  and  aaa 
of  cifTolutron  conftantly  taking  place  in  ?II  tfcf^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fyftem.  This  atoi^ 
when  the  body  is  healthy,  predominatei  in  y( 
diffolution  prevails  in  old  age ;  and  tlie  \f 
nearly  on  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  mendt 
lite.  A  gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  xml  ^ 
body  will  promote  both.  And  laftly,  irwD«to< 
cxerfrion  in  either  refpc<5t,  or  any  exerticD  tU 
not  fuited  to  our  ftrength,  habits,  cjt  peri^^ 


•  f  From  this  paffage^  as  *ivell  as  from  fome  others,  ^*hhh  <uje  have  not  quoted,  Dr  Barclay/."^ 
put  more- faith  in  the  doSrlne-of  AnIM^L  MacHBTISH,  than  rm>fi  vthtr  modem  Brisijh  Fbjfrjai-  ^ 
Aat  article,  *      -  \ 
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fc,  prctcots  afflmilation,  hadens  dilToIution  ;  and 
^  m-ans  which  nature  employs  to  reftore  the 
jiance  is  ufually  by  inducing  a  (late  of  (leep^ 
"  When  the  balance  is  reftore*!,  and  all  the  parts 
t  again  repaired  for  difcharging  their  office,  man 
wakes;  but  his  waking  period  is  of  ihort  dura- 
M,  ifippetiteor  paffion  do  not  engage  him  in 
mc  parfu.t,  if  his  mind  be  not  occupied  with 
mc  objed,  or  if  iio  ftimuli  be  applied  from  with- 
it  This  period  feems  chiefly  intended  for  cof- 
ftmg  food,  and  for  being  employed  in  thofe  ex- 
Ikas  which  promote  refpiration,  digeftion,  ab- 

PWf  circulation,  and  fecretion ;  while  fltep, 
the  food  is  collc^ed,  affills  nutrition,  and 
iimcs  aiTnniUtion  througliout  the  fyftem  If 
W  it  tfee  natural  food  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be 
fcdcd  by  the  plant  or  animal  in  a  (hort  time, 
J  period  of  Deep  is  proportionally  reftrided.  If 
food  received  be  difficultly  aifimilated,  the 
fed  of  flecp  is  proportionally  extended.  If  the 
^  be  not  prepared  for  alFirnilation,  the  flecp  is 
wbed.  If  it  be  difficultly  prepared  by  the  or- 
%  thf  a^ivc  exertions  are  more  vigorous ;  if 
Jy  prepared,  they  are  more  feeble.  If  it  be 
*fted  during  the  day,  the  deep  is  in  the  night ; 
tUccoHeded  during  the  night,  the  fleep  takea 
kdariog  the  day  •  and  all  lii'ing  bodies  are  di- 
ll by  nature  to'feled  that  time  and  fptcic*  of 
*  %hich|ii  moft  fuited  to  their  nature,  their' 
their  circumftances,  and  age. 
favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but 
mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft, 
i  fleeps,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  un- 
iint,  that  thofe  functions  employed  m  nu-: 
ay  not  be  difturbed.  The  mental  facui- 
ftill  fceble  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 
'  the  moderate  exertions  of  mind  and  bo- 
are  natural  to  youth  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
preparatory  organs  of  the  fyftem,  and 
growth :  but  the  a^ive  and  vigorous  ex- 
manhoodt  coafidercd  with  refpe^t  to 
^~  to  body,  foon  caufe  (JJ^oltition  to  pre- 
puin  the  (bale,  and  old  age  becomes  liftlefs, 
p,  tnd  drowfy,  and  the  mind  returns  to 
pood  or  dotage,  bcciufe  living  bodies  accom- 

r'  thcmfelves  to  circumftances,  and  the  pre- 
dilFolation  is  retarded  by  the  frequent  re- 
•of  ret  and  of  fleep,  which  favour  the  aflimi- 
rpower,  couiiteraa  re  abforption^  and  oppofe 

»or  the  bcft  of  reafons,  the  mind  is  not  allow- 
>j^^c  for  itUclf  when  it  is  proper  to  eaf,  to 
k»  to  deep,  to  wake,  and  to  propagate  the  fpe- 
•'Tbefe  and  the  like  are  offices  too  important  to 
Wly  intrufted  with  a  being  of  fo  very  limited 
m^x.  In  all  thcfe  cafei,  it  is  therefore  di- 
■  by  certain  propeniities  refulting  from  the 
pa  coaieauence  of  ftimuli  or  organic  ftruc- 
jBcing  ortep  amufed  with  thoughts  and  ideas 
pfe  obje^g  which  are  purely  intclledual,  as 
ptici  of  memory,  the  forms  of  ^ncy,  and  its 
testations  in  the  way  of  reafoning ;  being  in- 
P«ith  fomc  little  power  in  roufing,  calming 
••plating  the  paffions,  the  delires,  and  appe- 
al «Bd  having  the  command  of  all  the  voluntary 
fcjnems  of  the  bodv ;  it  fometimcs  negleds  its 
|e  of  the  fyftrm,  deftroys  it  fometimcs  by  cx- 
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ceffivc  indulgence,  and  fometimcs  employs  it  in 
accomplilhing  ends  peculiarly  its  own. 

"  The  natural  returns  of  waking  and  fleeptng 
may  be  altered  by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  fti- 
muli, and  are  curioufiy  affetfkd  by  the  influence 
of  habit.  Although  the  commencement  of  one  of 
thcfe  periods  be  changed,  the  commencement  of 
the  other  will  continue  as  before.  It  a  perfon  be 
accuftomed  to  fleep  perciftly  at  9  P.  M.  and  to 
rife  again  at  6  A.  M.  thouc.h  hU  llcep  in  the  even- 
ing may  now  and  then  be  kept  ofT  till  11  he  wiH 
waken  at  fix  ;  and  thou^li  continued  by  darknefs, 
quietnefs,  or  fuch-likc  caufe^,  litl  the  day  be  ad- 
vanced, it  will  recommence  in  the  evening  at  9. 
The  ftate  of  phyfiology  is  fuch  at  prefent,  that  we 
cannot  affign  any  precife  phyfical  caufe  for  the  na- 
tural kinds  of  fleepjng  and  waking,  or  for  their 
regular  periods  of  return. 

"  Plants  too  have  been  faid  to  fleep.  At  the 
approach  of  night,  .many  of  them  ire  obferved  to 
change  their  appearances  very  confiderably,  and 
fometimcs  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  be 
known  for  what  they  were  before.  Dunng  the 
nfght,  many  leaves,  accotxling  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  rife  up,  hang  down,  or  fold  thcmfelves  in 
various  wavh  for  the  prote<5tion  of  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  tfee  f'ruits,  or  young  flems  ;  and  many  flow- 
ers, to  efcape  a  fuper-abundance  of  mo-fture, 
hang  down  their  mouths  towards  the  earth,  or 
wrap  thcmfelves  up  in  their  calyxes.  Thefe  phe- 
nomena are  owing  to  ftimuli  ading  from  without : 
moft  of  the  motions  are  performed  at  the  joints 
where  the  leaves  and  petals-  articulate  with  the 
:  ftem.  A  period  of  reft  is  as  neceflary  to  plants  as 
fleep  is  to  animals:  the  rapid  grewthi  obfervablc 
in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  organs  employed  in  aflimilation  had  been  dif- 
turbed in  difcharging  their  funiftions  during  the 
day,  when  expofed  to  the  anions  of  heat  and  light 
and  of  other  ftimulants." 

Such  is  the  ingenious  Dr  Barclay's  theory  of 
Sleep  in  animals  and  plants.  Without  objeding 
to  the  forcn^r  branch  of  it,  or  entering  at  all  up,- 
on  the  latter,  wt  ihall  quote,  by  way  of  contr^ift, 
the  theory  of  the  late  cmiptMit  Dr  John  Brown, 
refpedjing  the  fleep  ot'  animals  whjch  appears 
ftilly  as  plaufibie  and  confiftent,  as  any  we  Iiave 
n>et  with.  To  prevent  any  mifuiider(\andii>g  of 
the  terms  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles, 
BfiuNONiAN  System,  §  4  ;  Excitability,  §  j. 
— 3;  Excitement,  $  1;  Stimulus,  &c. 

"As  Death''  (f.iys  the  DoAor)  **  clofes  all  the 
labours  of  life,  fo  Sleep  clofcs  thofe  of  everyday ; 
and,  as  the  former  is  the  confequrnce  of  a  per- ' 
fc^t  extindiion  of  the  excitement,  either  from  a 
complete  cxhauftion  or  extreme  abundance  of  ex- 
citability 5  fo  the  latter  fucceeds  a  diminution  of 
excitement,  during  vhich  the  excitability  is  ei- 
ther, J.  only  fo  far  diminiftied,  that  It  can  be  ac- 
cumulated again;  or,  1,  fo  abundant,  thM  the 
excefs  can  be  wafted ;  and,  in  each  cafe,  the  ex- 
citement reftored.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  exci- 
tability of  animals,  that  it  can  rtither  be  deficient 
nor  over-abundant,  without  detriment ;  a  defi- 
ciency producing  indirect,  and  a  fuper-abundance 
direft  debility.  And,  as  any  exciting  power,  car- 
rif  d  beyond  its  boundary,  produces  the  former, 
U  u  u  2  and 
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apd  the  witli-boldfng  of  any  gives  o^fion  to  the 
uttfr ;  the  fame  propc(ition  holds  good  of  the  ex* 
ccflive  or  too  fparing  ufe  of  any  of  themi  or  of 
lU.  Sleep*  tbri),  is  the  tffed  of  our  adton»  dp- 
finp  the  day,  at  firft  giving  always  more  and  more 
excitement,  afterwards  IcfR  and  Icfs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  their  operation,  but  fo 
^6  always  to  afford  fomr  excitement,  till  the  per* 
ion  arrives  at  that  ft  ate,  where  the  degree  of  ex- 
ptemem,  neccfi'ary  to  the  waking  ftate,  no  long, 
cr  cxift?.  Of  this  ^e  have  the  moft  certain  prooft 
jn  every  day'*  experience,  and  in  the  common 
f€c6t  of  all  the  exciting  powers  to  produce  fleep. 
Thus  fi  certai^i  degree  9f  heat,  food,  drink,  la* 
bour  of  body  or  mind,  and  pa(Bon  or  emotion, 
when  their  ftimulus  neither  ftops  ihort  of  the 
proper  point,  nor  goes  beymid  it,  all  give  a  dil- 
tofition  to  flefip.  This  is  the  moft  falutary  fleep. 
Frr mature,  unfeafonable,  or  iporbid  deep,  is 
produced  by  either  indirect  or  dired  debility, 
With  refpcift  to  the  former,  an  excr0ive  opera- 
tion of  any  ope  or  more  of  the  ftimuli  produces 
il,  by  ading  m  excefs  and  wafting  the  excitabtli« 
ty,  fuch  as  hurried  drinking,  6cc.  Of  the  dire^- 
ly  debilitating  power?:,  which  produce  the  fame 
effect,  the  want,  or  fpariug  application,  of  the 
powers,  which,  by  a  due  degree  of  ftimulus,  in- 
duce fleep,  will  induce  ^  bad  liiad  of  it."  £/<ifi. 
JiTt^.  Voi.  I.  p.  ^66^470. 

Sect.  XIV.    0/  Death. 

**  Death  is  the  celTation  and  total  abfepce  oF  the 
living  principle  in  organized  bodies.  It  is  f«»me- 
times  imitated  by  Heep  and  fwoons ;  and  a  ft  ate  6f 
torpor  in  many  inftances  4#n  hardly  be  diftingui(b- 
ed  from  it.  Several  niolFes  and  a  tew  animals,  as 
the  ears  of  blighted  vi  beat,  the  feta  equina,  the 
wheel  poiype»  and  foine  ihails,  may  be  (afely  pre* 
ferved  as  dried  preparationB,  not  for  months  only 
but  for  years:  and  after  irritabilitv  and  fenfation 
have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  return  to  life 
upon  the  proper  application  of  moifture.  A  wheel 
polype  was  put  by  Fontana  uppn  a  bit  of  glafs, 
Imd  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  the 
noonday  fun ;  another  w^s  expofed  in  a  fimilar 
manner  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and,  after  they 
were  like  a  piece  of  hardened  gfue,  were  reftored 
to  the  ufe  of  all  their  functions  by  a  tew  drops  of 
water.  Wherever  there  is  death,  there  rauft  tterc- 
fore  be  likewife  a  partial  or  general  decompofitioo 
oi'one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs.  This  decom- 
p  t  tion  takes  place  naturally  in  fome  living  bo- 
dies after  a  few  hours,  in  fome  after  a  few  days  ; 
the  life  of  othero  is  extended  to  weeks ;  fome  are 
vigorous  for  inonths  or  a  ieafon.  Man  has  often 
feen  more  than  fourfcore ;  and  the  hardy  oak  fUr- 
vives  the  fliock  of  two  or  three  centuries,  Thcf^ 
pbfcrvations  confpire  tp  (how  that  there  is  a  certain 
period  of  exiftcnce  allotted  by  natt  re  to  every 
ipecics  of  living  bodies.  In  the  individual  this 
jieriod  16  fomf limes  abridged,  and  may  be  ibmc- 
times  extt^nded  by  circiimftances ;  yet  there  h  a 
bound  which  it  c^nnrit  pa(s,  wheff  the  vital  organs 
L  uft  be  dccomt)ofed,  and  the  fyftcm  moulder 
with  the  duit.  The  time  of  incubation  and  the 
time  of  gcftation  arc  pretty  nuich  d«*fiiicd  in  eve- 
ry fpccics,  btcHiife  the  circumftanccs  of  the  indi- 
V)Uu»M  in  thefe  c^s  are  generally  limilar ;  but, 
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altp-  emerging 'from  the  fatal  (tale,  tk  indi^iii>* 
als  are  partly  entrufted  to  their  own  at^ix  i^ 
the  chances  of  life,  which  are  much  vancd;  tf4 
hence  the  difference  of  their  age. 

**  Life  in  g^cueral  iecms  to  be  proportiooc<l  toti 
fpace  occupied  by  that  ferics  o4  tuD^tiwtf  «bd 
the  fpecies  is  evidently  deftined  tp  perfonc :  M 
here  fometimes  the  accommodating  piiodpics 
fingularly  remarkable.  As  t^e  period  of  ^rfk 
never  feen  to  commeni^e  in  the  fpecie*  tiU  iha  rf 
propagation  \>e  nearlv  elapied,  and  as  propigiai} 
m  the  (bwer  tribes  of  plants  and  of  aoimali  a  * 
ten  the  immediate  harbinger  of  death ;  fos^* 
nimals  which  have  not  propagated,  indulpildir 
pr^^penfity,  nor  h,  v-tc  ^.t  .fy  frcm  the  IHftf 
of  dcfire,  continue  vi^orcus  lon^-r  0 an  <nte 
a<^  if  waiting  for  an  oppo^tu^it^  "^^ 

kind.  And  in  the  vegetable  kinj^ti  u  .  ten 
irsdividual  is  ever  the  viflini  of  Uchrc 
annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowninj:  1 
in  their  proper  ftatou,  will  live  duuMi.  r.id 
times  inpte,  the  ufual  time,  liil  t  lie  it  i  .i,|ioail 
fomehow  pertormtd,  and  then  die.  liuifkn 
the  organs  are  fully  evolved,  and  hanftij 
or  have  continued  fcr  the  ufuol  lime  cphk 
difcharging,  thofc  offices  for  which  thcv  fCRfit 
trndtd;  difTolutioii  comnicULts  tbc  •^^■^ 
organs  begin  gradually  to  lolc  their  i'-rjt.gjpft 
rt  ab^brbentb  carry  off  more  from  trt  pjl 
parts  than  wh<at  they  receive  in  thc^f^ 
nutntioii :  the  irritablp  fibre  i'  ^  l^**- 
gid  f    the    mcn^brancs    and    c.  IFJ 

oilify  ;  the  bones  grow  harder  ;  ti  r  i.    .  I 
col'apfe  and  difappcar  ;  the  parts  00  lUO; 
hedicnt,  as  before,  to  the  a<^ion  oi  Km 
and  death  enfues. 

♦*  With  regard  t<»  the  period  hy  whicl"»e 
the  fu^^ions,  and  diiVaf'S  of  iivtng  bo^^V 
fitqutntly    regulated,    and    which  ptrk*^ 
fcr.Rtimes  be   vaned  but    not  evaf1e<*»  ^^ 
pruc^ent  language  that,  perhaps,  cao  If 
in  ihe  prefect  ftate  of  phyfioiogical  '^ 
this  of  the  Divine,  That  the  God  who  l 
hath  nunibcrtd  our  days,  detJfi mined  o^f 
and  prrfcnbtd  the  iimtiji  of  our  extrtenc 

The   ingenious  Dr    Barclay  cn(]ckM 
Trtitile  on  Physiology,  with  alAB--!» 
a  SUMMARY  VIEW  of  the  »h(':^  * ^  "^  ^ 
of  fupplement  to  th;*t  of  M.  XyW  '•JJ 

c»U  Itrtroii,  p.  joc.  The  foHowii  ^  i  ... .  c^ 
t\\v  luMUuce'of  the  n.K  or's  Si'MMaU  Vifl 
comprrfTcd  within  fnrulter  bounds  an<ii"*^ 
more  inttliigtble  by  orduiary  traders: 

J.  pLftspiRATiOK.    Some  \W\^%  bodtt«' 
refpiratory  crgins,    i.  Dtff tffed  through  tk 
tern:  a.  Confined  to  one   place:  3.  Suuattd 
ternally  :  4.  Stinted  tnternally;  5.  In  t'^ 
of  circuUtton:  6.  Not  m  the  ccuifeof' 
tion  ;     7.  Wuhin  or  wi  h<;nt  the  courle  jj' 
niUtion    at    pleaiurr  :    8.  Withotit  iracri-"' 
With  U'lchea;   ramihed  thro'  the  lyftcip_ 
the  lefptratory  organs  are  ptnerahy  Liifsuiw; 
With  trachea:  not  ramified   through  thf  'T* 
where  the  reff  ratory  orf?in8  arc  cobfif*^' 
With   tiachtx   tormed  hy  rings,    n-^'^ 
ch^^a^  formed  by  legu^ents  of  rings  on  ^^ 
and  a  mcmhranc  on  the  other:  15.  With  tj^ 
formed  by  continuous  nogs  ruumug  ff 'i'*^'^ 
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^krti^i  i4«  With  tracheae  admittipg  air  by  one 
Mnincc  15.  With  diitp  admitting  it  by  feveral 
vanacci:  16.  With  tiacheap  wholly  concealed 
B  tbe  My:  17-  With  ditto  partly  projedtiag 
(wn  i( :  18.  With  trachcs  optoiog  at  the  head : 
9.  With  ditto  opening  at  the  pppofite  extremi- 
r:  30.  With  traciMx  opening  oq.  one  fide:  ai. 
iitt  (iuto  opening  on  both  ^e«. 
jL Digestion,  i.  Some  itving  bodies  baveatn 
iJarntary  canai,  i.  Without  teeth:  a.  With 
Ctb  u)  the  mouth :  j.  With  teeth  ip  the  flomach : 
i)Vab  ftonei  or  ani6ciai  teeth  in  the  (lomach  : 
ATith  gUnds  in  the  roputh  for  fccreting  a  liquor 
^  mixed  with  the  fcwd :  6.  With  pouches  in  the 
l9th|  where  the  tood  is  kept  and  nourithed :  7. 
lib  A  iac  or  bag,  where  the  food  is  kept  and  moif- 
hA  i  h  With  a  meaibxanous  ftomach :  9.  With  a 
ifcuUr  ftocnach :  10.  With  an  intermediate 
fuch:  11.  Without  a  coecuni  or  blind  gut: 
*  With  a  coecum :  13.  With  two  coeca  :  14. 
jth  3  ececa:  15.  With  4  cceca;  all  of  which 
ir  Uft,  at  well  as  ruminating  ftonaachs  and 
nr  ucfophagus  have  aiiii-peri(la)tic  motions : 
With  one  entrance  or  mouih :  1 ;.  With  mar 
tfltratx%i  by  abforbcnts. 
i^DiGisTioN.  I.  Pl:jnts  have  mjny  alimen- 
f  aa^h:  a.  Some  polypes  have  ahmcntary 
lliitiiat  branch  thro'  the  body:  3.  The  ali- 
Itirycaftals  of  plants,  of  fome  polypes,  and 
)  diflribute  the  flu  d^  without  the  aid  of 
lisiiog  fyftero. 

^  Absokptioh.  Performed,  1.  By  vefftis 
ifi'^  from  tnc  alimentary  canal ;  a.  By  vef- 
uoning  from  the  cavities  ;  ;?.  By  veflels  be- 
J  from  the  furfact; :  4.  By  Teins  in  the  penis 
I  placenta:  5.  By  re-abforbcnts  originating 
U  a4l  parts  of  the  fy  ftem. 
y.CitcuLATioN.  I.  Some  living  bodies  have 
fircuutmg  fyttem  :  2.  Some  have  acircuiatipg 
QD  with  one  he  ait :  3.  Some  have  a  circulat- 
iMeiDy  with  a  heart  tor  diltnbuting  the  bI<iod 
¥  the  rcfpiratory  organs,  and  an  artery  for 
fibnting  it  ihro'  the  fyftcm:  4-  Some  have  a 
lUtiag  fyllem  with  one  heart  for  the  refpira- 

^ organs,  and  one  for  the  fyllem,  both  in  one* 
lie:  5.  Some  have  a  circulating  fyftem 
two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
^£)r  the  fyftcm :  6.  A  circulating  fyftem  with 
li«Qo»ary  heart,  for  the  refpiratory  organs 
Iht  courfe  of  circulation :  7.  A  circulating 
nn,  With  a  pulmonary  heart  within  or  without 
fiourfeof  circulation  :  8.  A  circulating  fyflctn 
b  a  heart  fituated  in  the  brtalt :  9.  A  circu- 
IS  ffftem  with  a  heart  near  the  head :  10.  Dit- 
rith  a  heart  iu  the  opofite  extremity. 
»  NuTxiTiON.  The  food  is  prtpared,  i. 
hie  Alimentary  Canal :  1,  By  the  Ladcals :  3; 
the  refpiratory  organs:  4.  By  the  ciicuiating 
no:  s,Bf  the  cellular  membrane:  6.  By  the 
»d«:  and,  7.  By  the  feveral  parts  in  which  it 
>»ct  finally  affimiUtcd". 
ISecretiom-  Performed,  i.  ByvcflcU:  1. 
ixiialiiig  veflcls:  3.  By  excretory  organs:  4. 
Dn:auic  pores:  5.  By  glands:  And,  6.  By  all 
parts  of  which  the  fyftem  is  compofed. 
11;  iNTEQUMATioif.  Some  living  bodies 
c  integuments,  which  are,  i.  Scaly :  2.  Shei- 
J-  Membranous :  4.  Corneous ;  5,  Cretaceous : 
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6.  Ligneous  t  7.  Covered  yvklk  d#^i0 ;  f .  Co^r 
with  hair :  9.  Covered  with  prickles :  10*  Covered 
with  feathers:  11.  Covered  with  a  vifcid  matter: 
I  a.  W^hich  change  their  colour :  x  j.  Which  change 
their  covering:  14,  Which  are  changed  thcro-^ 
felvts. 

VIII.  Irritability.  The  irritable  principle 
affected,  z.  By  (Umulants  invifiblc :  4.  By  itimtl- 
lants  unknown :  3.  By  Oimulants  uathought  of; 
4.  By  the  nervous  influence :  5.  By  Light :  6.  B^ 
heat :  7.  By  moifture :  8.  By  Eledlricity :  9,  Byi 
Salts:  10.  By  Gafes:  11.  By  bodies  that  aa  me- 
chanically. 

.  IX.  Motion.  Locomotio(i  performed,  i.By 
legs :  1.  By  wings :  3.  By  fins :  4.  By  the  tail :  s* 
^y  organs  which  fail  not  properly  under  tbe£e 
defcriplions :  6.  By  the  fpringincfs  of  the  body» 
or  of  forne  part  of  it.  7.  By  contrivances  wbiclv 
fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  by  foreign  agents*. 

X.  Habit  Accomodates  with  refpe^  to,  i. 
Refpiration :  a.  Digeftion  :  3.  AbforpUon :  4.  cir^ 
culation  :  5.  Kiitiition:  6«  Secretion:  7.  Integu« 
mation.:  8^  Irritability :  9.  Motiofi :  x«.  Transfor- 
jpation:  |z.  Generation;  la.  Sleep:  13.  Death: 
14.  Form :  15.  Size :  16.  Climate  ;  17.  Propenfity : 
18.  The  Healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid :  i$» 
The  renewal  of  thofe  that  are  broken  off, 

Xi.  Transformation  takes  place>  i.  By  a> 
change  of  proportion  among  the  parts:  a. By  a 
change  of  their  form :  3.  By  throwing  off  old 
parts :  4.  By  an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a  diffe- 
rent ufe,  ftriiAure/  and  form :  5.  By  a  change  of 
the  whole  form  together:  6.  By  a  chanjrc  of  qua- 
lities, propenfitiesj  and  manners. 

XII.  Generation.  Performed,  i.By  thetem- 
poray  union  of  two  fextF :  9.  By  the  fpontaneous 
fc'paration  of  parts:  3.  By  organs  fituated  in  the 
bicafl :  4.  By  organn  in  the  fiden  5.  By  organs, 
near  the  head  ;  6.  By  o'  gans  in  the  oppofite  ex^ 
tremity  :  7.  By  an  intrant  organ  of  the  male,  and 
a  recipient  organ  of  the  female :  8.  By  an  intrant 
org.m  of  the  female,  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the 
male:  9.  By  the  ftamina  and  pifiils  of  flowers:* 
10.  By  the  teminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thro)wii 
into  the  organs  of  the  female :  11.  By  ditto  fprink* 
Ifd  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs:  11.  By 
ditto  thrown  upon  them  from  a  diftcncc:  13.  By 
ditto  tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds:  14.  By 
dtto  fprinkled  on  the  eaabryo  after  eq^iflion  :  15. 
By  ditto  dilTolved  in  a  fluid  fecretcd  by  the  fe- 
male, before  it  can  rightly  perform  itsp^ce :  16. 
By  ditto  diflblved  in  water :  17.  By  ditto  dlflbW- 
ed  fometimes  in  air,  as  an  the  diqecious  plants, 
where  it  probably  a^s  like  an  aroma.  All  hving 
bodies  are  exhaufled  after  performing  the  ad  Of 
generation ;  and  many  of  the  inferior  plants  and 
animals  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay. 

XIII.  Sleep.  Natural  Sleep  is  occafioncdy  i. 
By  quietntfs :  1.  By  the  abfence  of  ftimuli :  3.  By 
the  faroenefsof  ftimuli  when  long  cooti^ued:  4. 
By  deficient  aiBmilation :  5.  By  de^cietil  irritabi- 
lily,  which  is  owmg  fp.iietimes  to  the  wcakoeft, 
inattention,  or  confined  powers  pf  the  mcotal 
principle, 

XIV.  Death  happens  naturally  to  fooie  ibc- 
cies  of  livmg  bodies,  |.  After  hours:  ).  After 
days:  3.  After  weeks:  4.  After  months :  j.  Aftei 
feafons:  6*  After  y^ars :  7.  Not  till  afkr  c^oturie^ 

PHY. 
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'  *  PfiBrW.  >./  I  Yuppofe  the  fmc  with  /u/ir. 
3«e  FvsEE.— Some  watches  have  ftrings  and 
pbjfi^Si  ^hd  othersnone.  Locke. 

PHYTEUMA,  in  botany,  Hormed  Rampcoms, 
s.  gcmjs  oCthc  monogynia  ortUN  belonging  to  the 
pcntandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Campamaee^t, 

♦  PHYTIVOROUS.  adj.  [p^l^  and  -voro,  Lat.] 
That  cats  grafs  or  any  vegetable.— Hairy  animals, 
with  only  two  large  lorcteeth,  arc  all  pbjtivorous. 
iiay. 

*  PHYTOGRAPHY.  ,•./.  [^1,7..  and  y^^.]  A 
defcription  of  plants. 

PHYTOLACCA,  pokewebd,  or  American 
uiGHTS  HADE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dfcagynia 
ordtr,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in  the  54th 
order, Mifcellaneig,  It growsnaturally  in  Virginia. 
It  bath  a  thick,  flefhy,  perenniai  root,  divided  in- 
to fcvcr^l  parts  as  large  as  middling  parfneps. 
From  this  rife  many  purpHlh,  herbaceous  (talks, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  6  or  7  feet  long,  which 
Weak  into  many  braricbes,  irregularly  fet  with 
large,  oval,  (barp-pointed  leaves,  fu^yported  on 
ftort  fi>ot.ftali^jj.  Thefe  at  rtrft  are  of  a  frefli 
green  colour,  bat  as  they  grow  old  they  turn  red- 
dilh.  At  the  joints  and  divifions  of  the  branches 
«)mc  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall  bluifli-coloured 
flowers,  Gonfifting  of  5  concave  petals  each,  fur- 
rounding  10  ttanMna  and  10  (lyles.  Thtfe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roand deprelTcd  berries,  having  10  cells, 
^h  containing  a  lingle  fnooth  feed.  In  Virgi- 
nia and  cthei^  parts  of  America  the  inhabitants 
boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  tl)em  in  the  mantier  of 
fpinach.  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  qua- 
lity,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathar- 
tic. The  ftems  when  boiled  are  as  good  as  afpa- 
•agus.  The  Portuguefc  had  formerly  a  trick'  of 
mixing  the  juice  of  the  berries  with  their  red 
wines,  to  give  them  a  deeper  coiour;  but  as  it 
was  found  to  debafe  the  flavour  and  to  make  the 
wine  deleterious,  thekingof  Portugal  ordered  ail 
the  ftems  to  be  ctit  down  yearly  before  they  pro- 
duced flowers,  to  prevent  any  further  adultei-a- 
tion.  Th^  fame  practice  was  common  in  France 
till  it  was  prohibited  by  an  edidt  of  Lewis  XV. 
and  Lewis  XVI.  under  pain  of  death.  This  plant 
has  been  faid  to  cure  cancers. 

(i.)*  PHYTOLOGY. »./.  [(f^  and  x.^.]  The 
do^rine  of  plants ;  botanical  difcourfe. 

(7.)  Phytology.  ScC  Botasy,  and  Mate- 
ria Medica. 

PHYTON,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
againit  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  fon 
was  thrown  into  the  fea;  A.A.C.  387.   See  Sy- 

JtACUSEr 

PHYXIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  EUs. 

PL  a  town  of  China,  in  Se-tchuen,  of  3d  rank. 

PIA,  or  Pi  A  LI  A,  feftivals  iiiftitutcd  in  honour 
of  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Piua. 
Tfiey  were  celebrated  at  PutcoU  on  the  ad  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 

PLiBA,  m  ichthyology,  is  a  fmall  frefh  water 
fifh,  caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  the 
Brazils,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  America.  It 
if  about  the  bignefs  of  the  common  mifonow;  is 
well  tafted,  and  much  cltecmed  by  the  natives. 
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PIABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  an  Aaerbe  ^ 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.  It  ii  mn- 
ous  and  fo  greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a  pcrfon  gne 
into  the  water  with  a  wound  in  any  pirt  ci  ta 
body,  the  piabvicu  will  make  up  to  rt  to  fockik 
biood      It  fcidom  exceeds  4  inches  in  lentlL 

PIACENXA.    See  Placentia. 

*  PIACLE.  mf,  [piaetilumy  Lat.]  An  CBomw 
crime.  A  word  not  ufed.— To  tear  tht  p^ 
that  gave  them  fuck,  can  there  be  a  greater  f^ 
againft  nature  ?  Howei's  Bugi,  Tears, 

*  PIACULAR.     )  adj.  \fracuJarU,  from  ta» 

*  PIACULOUS.  3  /»«,  Lat.]  i.  Eipiatory ;  ^ 
ving  the  power  to  atone.  3.  Such  as  nx|alroef» 
piation.— It  was  piactdout  unto  the  Rt>miiii| 
pair  their  nails  upon  the  nundinx.  Jr^^tf 
Criminal;  attrocioufly  l>ad. — While  vcthiftt 
fo  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the  ancients,  »c  ill 
neceflaniy  come  (hort  of  geoutne  aatiquitTi^ 
truth.  ' 

PLIDELLA,  a  town  of  the  Italian  ftpablict* 

t2ic  dep.  of  the  Lario,  diftri^t  of  Como,  i^mJ 

duchy  of  Miiaii ;  ao  miles  N.  of  Como,  asd^tl 

of  Gravedona.  I 

To  PIAF.  i».  n.  >  in  boriemanfliip.  Sae 

PiAFlNG.  part. »./.  J  Uoilsem4I!S««p,  ^i 
VJ. 

PIALIA.    ScePiA. 

PLVLITZ,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  r«i^ 
the  White  Se^^  near  Pialitza. 

PIALITZA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  ArcM* 
on  the  coait  bf  the  White  Sea,  xoo  miks  lij 
Archangel.  Lon.  $$-  3o-  E-Terro.Lat.^i^K 

PlALNY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  u  I>mM 
13  miles  WNW.  of  Dindigul,  and  4S  SSr^ 
Coimbetore.  ' 

(i.)  *  PIA  Mater.  »./.  [Lat.]  Attowd* 
licate  membrane,  which  lies  under  tbcto''^ 
ter,  and  covers  immediatciy  thefubftaoaofl 
brain. 
-(1.)  PiA  Mater.  See  Akatomt,  bkiu 

(i.)  PLANA,  an  ifland  near  the  coait  of  &^ 
nia ;  a  miles  g.  of  St  Pietro. 

(2.)  Pi  AN  A,  a  town  of  CorBca,  9  m.  W.ofTi 

(3.)  PiANA,  a  river  of  Ru/fia,  which  luosi 
the  Sur :,  near  Y^^dnn,  in  Kazan. 

PIANKG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Viatka. 

PIANELLO,  a  town  of  the  French  t^ 
in  the  ille  and  dep.  of  Corfica;  18  cniki^ 
Coite.  , 

*  PIANET.  »./  [pkm  variMj.]  i. A  bird;^ 
IciTcr  wood-pecker.  BaiUf,  a.  The  magpie.  TbI 
name  is  retained  in  Scotland.  J 

PLANEZA,  or{  a  townaiKlcaftleof  theiaW 

PIANEZZA,  >  rial  French  republic,  i"  4 
dep.  of  the  Po,  and  late  prov.  of  Picdaowi.  r 
the  Dofia  ;  ^  miles  W.  of  Turin,  and  ioKE*i 
Hivalta. 

PL\NISSIMO,  tfi^v.  in  mufic,  vcryfoft. 

PIANKASHAWSt  a  nation  of  N.  Amff^ 
Indians,  who  re  fide  in  the  North-Weftrm  T« 
tory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabaih.  Tbcy  ^ 
600  warriors.  ,^ib 

PLiNKATUNK,  or  >  ariverofVirpma.'^ 

PIANKITANK,  J  i'fc«w  Eflexcoaiity»»J 
runs  SE.  into  the  Chefapeak,  oppofite  G«^* 
Jfland.    It  is  navigable  for  8  miles. 

(i.)  PIANO,  fli^'.  Utalian.]  inmuic,WtIf. 
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:.)  Puio  DEiLE  CoJLTE,  a  towD  of  Naplcs. 
ji  Piano  Forte,  w./.  an  improved  fpccits  of 
pfichonJ.  The  only  difference  between  a  harp- 
jord  and  a  Piano  Forte  is  that  the  keys  of  the 
CT  .ve  Struck  by  mallet*  covered  with  leather, 
I  ti!e  formtr  by  quiils. 

4.)  Piano  Pico  la,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
iriU;  1  miles  W.  of  Viefte. 
MANOSA,  or )  an  ifland  in  the  Tufc  an  fca, 
liXOZA,  J  near  the  coaft  of  Etruiia,  6  m. 
^  of  Elba  ;  anciently  called  Plunatia,  and 
d  as  a  place  of  exile.  It  is  level  and  low, 
cncc  the  name.    Lon.   10.   34.  £.    Lat.  4a. 

lANRIAS,  a  nation   of  N.  American  Indi- 

,  who  rcfide  in  the  Noith-Weilern  Territory, 

be  banks  of  the  Illinois.    Tbey  have  400  war- 

\, 

lARA,  a  toM'n  of  Peru,  40  miles  from  Paita. 

•  T-'^N. 

r.)  PIASANSKOI,  Niznei,  or  New,  a  town 

luflii,  in  Tobollk,  near  the  Frozen  Ocean, 

f^ilcs  N.  of  Tunichank.  Lon.  105°  E.  of  Fer- 

Lit.  69.  x6.  N. 

.'PiASAKSKoi,  Verschnei,  or  Old,  a  town 

•iiru  in  Toboilk,  460  miles  N.  of  Tuiuchank. 

.  105''  E.  Fcrro.  J^t.  68.  30.  N. 

lASKY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lublin. 

lAST.  Sec  PiASTus. 

.]  *  PIASTER.   ;j.  /   \piajlra,  Italian.]    An 

10  cu^n,  about  Ave  iiiillings  ftciling  in  value. 

rtPfASTFR,  or  )  See  Money,  §  9;  under 
J  Piastre,       S  Spain. 
lASTUS,  or  Pi  AST,  a  native  of  Poland,  the 
i  Cj/Tifco,  or  Kofliuflco,  a  citizen  of  Cruf- 
^who,  from  the  (Nation  of  a  wheel-wright,  was 


the  Auftrians  in  Aug.  1796,  and  took  xooo  pri« 
foners. 

PIAVESELLA,  a  river  of  Maritime  Auftiia, 
which  runs  into  the  Sile  at  Trevigio. 

PIAVO,  a  lake  of  Ruflia,  in  Archangel. 

PIAZiDA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  from 
Lake  Piazlnikoi,  and  runs  into  the  Kar^ikoi  fca 
at  Old  PiazinJkoi. 

(i.)PIAZlNSKOL  alakc  of  Ruffia,  in  Tobolfk, 
25a  miles  N.  of  Turucbank.  Lon.  107.  o.  E.  Fcrro 
Lat.  69.  40.  N.  • 

(a,  3O  Pi  Az  INS  KOI,  Old  and  New,  two  towns 
of  Ruflia,  in  Toboiflt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pia- 
zida.  Lon.  105.  o.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  73.  30.  N. 

(i.)*  PIAZZA.  «. /.[Italian.]  A  walk  under  a 
roof  iupported  by  pillars.— He  ftood  under  the 
piazza,  Arb.  and  Pops' i  Strihienu. 

(a.)  Piazza,  in  building,  popularly  called 
piaclxy  an  Italian  name  for  a  porti<;o,  or  covered 
walk.  The  word  literally  fi^nifics  a  broad  opea 
place  or  fquarc ;  whence  it  alfo  became  applied 
to  the  walks  or  porticoes  around  them. 

(3.)  Piazza,  Jerome  Bartholomew,  an  Italian, 
originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Dominican  Friar, 
and  a  judge  in  the  Inquifition,  but  turning  Pre- 
te(lant«  be  came  to  England,  and  taught  Italian 
and  French  at  Cambridge.  He  publifticd  An  Ac 
count  of  the  Inquijitioni  and  its  procefding^  -ns  prac* 
tt/ed  in  Italj  :  With  an  Extradt  gut  of  an  Autlien- 
tic  Book  of  the  Roman  Legends:  Lond.  171a. 
He  married  a  French  Protcftant,  by  whom  he  bad 
3  children ;  and  died  at  Cambridge  in  1745  ;  with 
a  good  charafter. 

(4.)  Piazza,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Citra,  13  miles  ENE.  of  Salerno. 

(5.)  Piazza,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Noto,  nearly 


in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  containing  18,000  in- 
ilo  rhe  throne  of  the  duchy  or  kingdom  of  habitants,  15  miles  NW.  of  Calata  Gironoe,  and 
D<i,  about  A.  D.  830,  on  the  death  of  Popiel     j6  S.  of  Caftro  Giovanni. 

^"         '••        '  PiAZZOLA,  a  town  of  the  French  republic. 

in  the  ifland  and  dep.  of  CorQca ;   3  miles  £SE. 
of  Porta. 

PIBERSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria; 
10  miles  W.  of  Frcyftatt. 

PIBRAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Up- 
per Garonne ;  9  nulea  W.  of  Touloufe. 

PIBROCH,  fays  the  late  Dr  James  Beattie,  is 
a  fpccies  of  tune  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  anl 
Wcftern  Illes  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a 
bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other  mutic. 
Its  rythm  is  fo  irregular,  and  its  notes,  efpeciaily' 
in  the  quick  movement,  fo  mixed  and  huddled 
together,  that  a  ftran^er  finds  it  alir.oft  impofii- 
ble  to  reconcile  his  car  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its 
modulation.  Some  of  thefe  pibrocbs,  being  in- 
tended to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave 
motion  ref^mbling  a  march,  then  gradually  quick- 
en into  the  on(et ;  run  off  with  noify  confufion 
and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imttate  the  confli^ 
and  purfuit ;  then  fwell  into  a  few  floimflies  of 
triumphant  joy ;  and  perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild 
and  flow  waitings  of  a  funeral  proccflicn.  See 
Muf  ic,  §  IS- 

(i.)  PIC,  a  navigable  river  of  N.  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Superior  ;  in  Lon.  89''.  41^ 
6'.  W.   and  Lat.  48**.  36'.  ix".  N.     Ihe  chief 


D.ffjrrcnt  fabulous  legends  are  told,  by  the 
oof  Cracow,  Guagniiii,  and  other  hiftorians 
at  age,  of  the  caufe  of  this  promotion ;  fuch 
It,  it)  the  midft  of  a  famine,  he  had  cntertain- 
man^els^  or  at  lea  ft  two  pilgrims  f  very  hof- 
iy;  who,  in  return,  enabled  him  miraculouf- 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  from  all 
i  wc  may  gather,  that  Piaft  had  become  po- 
Hy  his  liberality  in  a  time  of  fcarcity.  All 
i«n?  agree,  that  he  governed  with  fo  much 
c  MJ  clemency,  that  the  Poles  had  no  rea- 
J  regret  their  choice.  He  died  at  Gnefna, 
»«"  he  had  removed  the  court  from  Crufwitx, 
»^.ii  fuccccded  by  his  fon,  Ziemovitus. 
ITEK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lencxicz. 
ITTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; 
ts  S\V.  of  Girace. 

iTlGER,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Viatka. 
ITNITZICV,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Tobolfk, 
iI«NNW.  ofEinifeiflt. 
iTTl.  See  Patti,  N^  x. 
iTZINA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Olonctz. 
^VA,  or  >  a  river  of  Tirol  and    Maritime 
^VE,      }  Auftria,  which  rifes  in  the  Tirol- 
iououins  near  the  Julian  Alps,  croflls  the 
Ties  of  Feltrino,  Friuli  and  Trevifana,  and 
into  the  Adriatic,  16  miles  NE.  of  Venice. 


lU  banks^  Bunapaite  defeated  a  party  of    portage  is  in  Lat.  48.  41. 
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(2.)  Pic  fitt  Atrtkbt,  or 

(3.)  Pic  de  l'Etoiv» 
#ar  loaf,  lying  N.  of  Aurora  Ifland,  difcovcrcd  by 
Bougainville  in  May  i76S< 


-)    a  high  iflmd  in 
y    the  forna  of  a  fu 


(i.)  PICA,  or  fvE,  m  ccckliaftical  matters, 
liad  fortocfly  the  fame  fenfe  as  ordinal,  mean- 
ing a  table  or  dircdtory,  pointing  out  the  ordet 
in  which  the  devotional  fervicea  appointed  for 
different  occafions  were  to  be  performed.  It  is 
derived  from  tii,  a  contraction  of  o-iMtf,  a  table; 
or  from  htera  pUatOt  a  great  or  black  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  the  prayers.  It 
^as  ufed  in  a  fimiiar  fenfe  by  officers  of  civil 
courts,  who  called  their  catalogues  or  indexes  of 
things  contained  in  the  rolls  of  their  courts,  the 

(2.)  •  Pica,  a./  Among  printer?,  a  particu- 
lar li^e  of  their  types  or  letters.  It  is  probably 
fo  called  from  having  been  6rft  ufed  among  us 
in  printing  the  pje^  an  old  book  of  liturgy. 

(3.)  Pica,  in  medicine,  a  depravation  of  appe- 
tite, which  makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is 
unfit  for  tbod,  or  incapable  of  nourishing ;  as 
chalk,  Afhes,  coals,  plalter,  lime,  &c.  See  Medi- 
ciHE,  Index. 

(4.)  Pica,  in  ornithology.    See  Cor v us,  N* 

X3. 

"  (5.)  Pica,  in  geography,  a  fea  port  of  Peru,  on 
&  high  land,  36  miles  N.  of  the  Lora,  and  15  S. 
of  Carapoucha, 
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tant  difcovcries  in  aftronomy ;  and  was  \h  k 
who  travelled  through  France,  to  mcafurt  1  { 
gree  of  the  meridian.  His  works  arc,  i.Aii! 
tife  on  levelling.  2.  Frapmentsof  dioptric?. 
Experinutnta  circa  aquas  effiutnUs,  4. 1^  mnfo 
5.  De  menjura  Uquidorum  ^  andorum*  6.  A »( 
age  to  Uraniburg,  or  aftronomicai  obfcn^tjs 
made'in  Denmark.  7.  Aftronomicai obfrrr^ts 
made  in  feveral  parts  of  France,  &c.  TTiefe,; 
fome  other  of  his  works,  which  arc  much  fftti 
ed,  are  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  utS 
ences ;  vols.  6.  and  7. 

PICARDS,  a  religious  fed  whi^h»ofr is] 
hernia  in  the  X5th  century.  Pi  card,  the  ail 
of  this  fedl,  drew  after  him  a  number  of  ranj 
women,  pretending  he  would  rtftprc  rtai 
the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  wherein  faw 
created  f  and  accordingly  he  affumedtbttai 
the  New  Adam,  Under  thij  pntcnw  ki 
dulged  his  followers  in  ali  kind*  of  if?*??* 
faying  that  therein  confiftcd  the  fibcrty  of 
fons  of  God  ;  and  that  all  thofc  not  ot  tki: 
were  in  bondage.  He  firft  publifhed  feifop^p 
in  Germany  and  the  NttherUnds,  and  pu^^ 
many  people  to  go  naked,  whom  b«  oiflui 
DAMiTEs.  After  this,  he  fcized  oh  M  iN 
the  river  Laufhecz,  forae  leagues  fnwi  Ti^ 
the  htad  quarters  of  Zifca,  where  J>t««^l 
felf  and  his  followers.  His  wozneotSf* 
mon,  but  none  were  allowed  toer.j<iyftta* 


(6.)  Pica  de  Regalados,  a  town  of  Portu-     out  his  permiffion :  fo  that  when  anyiMsii 


gal,  in  £ntre-Duero-e-Mmho ;  4^  miles  NNF..  of 
Braga. 

(7,  8.)  Pica  marina,  in  ornithology.  See  Al- 
CA,  Nfc ;  and  Hamatopus. 

PICiE,  Pies,  in  ornHhology,  the  2d  order  of 
biirds  in  the  Linnaean  Syftem.  They  are  thus 
Charafterifed  by  Mr  Kerr :— *•  The  bill  is  Jharp 
and  convex  on  its  upper  fur  face.  The  legs  are 
ihort,  (irongifh,  and  of  different  kinds,  fome 
climbers,  and  fome  fitted  for  walking,  /.  e,  having 
no  back  toe.  The  body  is  firmly  conftru^ftcd. 
The  birds  of  this  order  live  on  various  kinds  of 
food,  and  are  moftly  unfit  for  food.  They  pair, 
build  their  nefts  on  trees,  and  the  male  feeds  the 


a  particular  woman,  he  carried  her  to PuHl 
^tkvt  hinj  leave  in  thefc  words,  Ge,  tr^^ 
tipljf  and  replenijh  the  earth.    At  length,  \^ 
Zilca,  general  of  the   Huftites,  (famow 
vidiories  o«cr  the  emperor  Sigifmuo'*!) 
their  abominations,  marched  aj-ainft  U»€0, 
himfelfmafter  of  their  ifland,  and  put  to 
death  except  two  ;  whom  he  fpared,th2ttef 
learn  their  dodlrine.     Such  is  the  accoua' 
various  writers,  relying  on  the  aulba'-ii:* 
neas  Sylvius  and  Variilas,  have  giTcDOf 
cards,  who  appear  to  have  teen  a  pw^y 
Vaudois,  that  fled  from  perfecution  in ibdj 
country,  and  fought  refuge  in  Bobetr.  a.  i 


female  during  incubation.*'    ( An'rmal  Kingd,  vol.     i?  highly  probable  that  the  whole  is  icsh 
I.  p.  418.)    There  are  30  genera.  See  Ornitho-     invented  to  difprace  the  Picards,bec3i:fcJ^< 


LOGV,  Sea.  IV. 

PICARA,  a  large  province  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  New  Granada,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Andcff. 

(i.)  PICARD,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  founded  the  Sed,  called  Picards.    See  Pi- 

CARDS. 

(a.)  Pi  card,  John,  an  able  mathematician,  one 
of  the  moft  learned  aftronomers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, born  at  Fleche.  He  became  pricft  and  prior 
of  Rillie,  in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris,  he  was,  in 
1666,  appointed  aftronomer  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  ^0  1671,  he  was  fent,  by  order  of  the 
king,  to  the  caftie  of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tycho 
Brahe  in  Denmark,  to  make  aftronomicai  obfer- 
vatioiM  there ;  and  from  thence  he  brought  the 
original  MSS.  written  by  Tycho  Brahe,  which 


ferled  the  communion  of  the  tburch  d  ^ 
Lafnius  inftwms  us,  that  Pic^rd,  witb  4^ 
ptrfons,  bffides  women  and  cbildrcfi,  ^' 
Bohemia  in  14x8.  Balhinus  the  Jcfuit, 
Epitome  Rerum  Bobemicartnni  lib.  »i.  f'^t?  i 
iar  accountj  and  charges  on  the  Pirordsrj 
the  crime«  afrribtd  to  them  by  Sylriu?.  S:i 
fecretary  of  LadiHaus,  ling  of  Bohemia, » 
letters  to  Erafmus,  gives  a  particular  actc^ 
the  Picards,  wherein  lie  rcprefcnls  tkirp 
pies  as  no  other  than  thofe  of  ll»e  Vauii<3*r 
M.  de  Bcaufobre  has  (liown  that  they  wrt 
of  the  fame  fedt,  though  under  different  iS 
nations.  The  V-«udois  were  fettled  in  Bo 
in  1 1 78,  where  fome  of  them  adopted  tbf  a 
the  Grtfek,  and  others  thofe  ot  the  Latiscfc 
On  the  commencement  of  the  national  tro 


are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  differ  in  many  pla-  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  the  oppoCti'^y 
ces  from  the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a  book  papal  power  (fee  Moraviaks),  the  iV^r-^^ 
more  than  hai  yet  appeared.    He  made  impor-    liciy  avowed  thdrTtlig'*ous  opiniolis;  a^  ' 
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PIC  (  529  ")  Pi  d 

J  a  confiJcrabic  body  in  an  ifl.md  by  the  river    tinguiflicd  for  genius  and  virtue. 
•iuCdcc*,  In  the  djflri^  of  Bechin,  anUrtcumng 


[>  ir.nr^K,  ifcf-re  defeated  by  Zilca 

PfCARDY,  a  d-dcvant  provinre  of  Fiance, 
auudcd  on  the  N.  by  Haiiiault,  Artois,  and  ihc 
traits  of  Calai<i;  on  the  E.  by  Champaigne  ;  on 
If  S.  by  the  IHc  of  Fratu-e  ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
rorni4tidy  and  the  EngliOi  Channel.    The  nimc 

qOt  rrorc  i^vcient  than  the  i  illi  ctntury.  It  is 
^  and  narrow,  being  iifmliy  compart-d  to  a 
m  arm ;  and^  in  this  figure  h  nearly  150  miles 
)ftf,  but  43ot  abovt  40  broad,  and  in  many  p!a- 
pM>t  above  ao.  U  is  generally  level,  and  pro- 
bers i*ine^  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  c5m,  and 
tit  quanuties  of  hay;  but  wood  being  fcarce, 
n)ftof  the  inhabitants  burn  turf.  They  have, 
wctef,  filrr.e  pit  coal.  It  was  united  to  the 
rown  of  France  in  the  year  1643  ;  and  cont.4ins 
t»^LUi>ooo  c'tizen'.  Its  principal  il'7trs  are 
K  S  mme,  Oifc,  Canche,  Lar.thie,  I.ys,  Aa, 
t4rpe,  and  the  Dcule.  Its  fttuation  on  the  Ita 
M(t,  its  many  navicablc  rivers  and  can.Ti:^,  with 
w  inJuftry  of  the  inhabitants  render  it  the  fcU 
'afli>Bri(hiog  trade.  In  it  arc  tnadc  beautiful 
kflulfs,  woolien  ftuffs,  coarfc  linen,  lawn,  and 
ap;  it  alfo  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  com  and 
I  coal.    T(»c  fifhefies  on  this  coaft  are  aifo  ve- 

^dvantaeeouiu     Thi''  province  was  divided  in- 

Up?«r,  Middle,  ajid  Lower  Picardy ;  but  now 
prttue  department  of  the  SommEi  and  part 
ihcU  of  Oic  AisNE,  and  the  Straits  or  Ca- 
to«.  Amiens  is  the  capital. 
J  PICAROON.  K.f,  [hom  picare,  lUlian.J  A 
fcer;  a  pi  Under  cf. — Corfica  ind  Majorca  in  all 
Jl  hive  been  the  ncfts  oi  picaroons.  7empk^i 
mrfhfiies. 

JlCJART,  Bernard,  a  celebrated  engraver,  fon 
V*cphen  Picart,  alfo  a  famous  engraver,  was 
Jfti  at  Paris  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elements 
^M'^art  from  his  Either,  and  ftudied  archuec- 
•tand  perfpe^ive  under  Sebaflfian  !e  Cierc.  As 
JtmhracM  the  reformed  teligion,  he  fettled  in 
jUaiid,  where  l«*  genius  produced  thofc  maftrr- 
tcta  which  made  him  efteenied  tho  moft  fngt- 
tw<  aitift  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books  arc 
Ibellifhed  with  plates  of  bis  tr  graving.    He  di- 

PICAtfvILrJE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
thf  Channel ;  9  miks  NW.  of  Carenlan. 
PiCAWEE,  an  Indian  town  of  the  United 
i*tcs,  in  the  North  Weftern  Tenriury,  on  the 
*tcal  Miami,  75  miles  above  its  mouihj  where 
ijODly  JO  yards  broad,  though  navigable  hf 
adcd  baitearx  50  miles  higher  up. 
•  PICCAGE.  n.  /  [piccastiun,  low  Lat.)  Mo- 
^  paid  at  fair»  for  breakiug  ground  for  booths. 

rICCINO,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
K  dcp.  of  the  8trio,  dittri^  and  tate  prov.  of 
rrpimo,  featcd  in  the  valley  of  TaJeggio,  of 
Bich  it  is  the  capital. 

(t.)  PlCCOlOMlNl,  JEncas  Sylvius.  Sec  Pi- 
ll-) PiccoLOhfiNi,  Alexander,  Abp.  of  Pairas, 
f»^  born  at  Sienn?,  about  150^,  of  an  illuftrious 
^^incient  femily,  origioally  from  Rome.  He 
'ojpuicd  for  the  theatre,  and  w.ia  equally  diC 
VouXYILPAaxII. 


His  chafit7 
was  very  great,  and  wan  much  exerted  in  favour 
of  men  of  letters.  He  wrote  many  works  io  Ita- 
lian. The  principal  are,  J.  Various  Drarhatic 
P»ec^.  a.  A  Treatife  on  the  Sphere.  3."  A 
Theory  of  the  Planets.  4.  A  Tranflation  of  A- 
riftotle'e  Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to.  5. 
A  Svltcm  of  Morality  J  Venice,  157c,  in  4toj 
tranflr^tcd  into  French  by  Peter  de  Larivey,  in 
4to  ;  Pai-Is,  15 81.  He  was  the  firft  who  wrote  ia 
the  Italian  language  upon  philofophft-il  ftlbjcfts. 
He  died  at  Sienna,  12th  M<trcb>  1578,  aged  70. 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  may  be  feen  in  the  Ty- 
pographical Di<f>ionary. 

(3.)  PiCCOLOMiNi,  Prancis,  of  the  fafhc  fami- 
ly, wa^  burn  in  ijao'i  and  taught  philofophy  with 
fuccefs,  for  ii  years,  in  the  molt  celebrated  uni- 
vcrfities  of  Itiify,  and  afterwards  retired  fo  Sien- 
na, where  he  died,  in  iCo4,  aged  84.  His  works 
rfrc,  I.  Commentaries  upon  Arillotlc ;  Menfz, 
i6c?,  4to.  %.  Um*uetfa  Phihfophla  de  Moribus  ; 
Ven»<:e,  158.U  fol.  He  laboured  to  revive  the 
do«5tf  in(i  of  Plato,  and  imitated  his  manners.  He 
had  for  his  rival  the.  famous  James  Zabarclia, 
whom  he  excelled  in  facility  of  cxpreffion  and  e- 
Irjrancc  of  language  5  but  to  whom'  he  was  much 
inferior  in  point  of  argument. 

(^.)  PiccoLOMiNi,  Jamts,  Whofe ,prot>cr  name 
was  yimmaua^t  took  (hat  of  Piceolomini,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  patror)  Pius  II.  He  was  born  near 
Lucca,  in  ^42 2.  He  became  Bp.  of  Mafia,  after-' 
wards  of  Frefcafi ;  a  cardinal  lu  146X,  under  the 
title  of  tie  Ptrvie  ;  and  died  in  ^479*  >gcd  57,  of 
an  rndigcttion  of  frgs.  He  left  8coo  pif^olcs  in 
the  bankers  hands,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  claim- 
ed ;  and  of  which  he  gave  a"  part  to  the  Hofpital 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  His  works^  which  cOnfift  of 
fome  Lettefs,  and  a  Hiftory  of  his  owff  time, 
Were  printed  at  Milan,  in  1511,  in  fb'io.  His 
hiftory,  entitled  Cdmmcntarieit  commences  the 
i8th  Junei  1464,  and  ends  the  6th  Dec;  1469. 
Tticy  are  a  SeqUel  of  Pope  Pitfs  U.'s  Gommenta- 
r?^S|  which  end  with  1^63. 

(5.)  PiccoLONfiNf,  0»!taviUs,  of  Arragon,duke 
of  Amalfi,  prince  of  the  Empire,  an  imperial  geJ 
neral,  aifd  knight  of.thc  Goiden  Fleece^  Wasborri 
in  1599'.  He  firft  bore  arms  among  the  Spanilll 
troops  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  fervcd  under  Fer- 
dinand II.  who  fent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  ^ave  him  the  command  of  the  Imperial 
trooDs  in  r6j4.  He  fignahzed  himfelf  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Nortlingur,  and  made  MarfTi.  de  Chatillim" 
raife  the  fiege  of  St  Omer.  He  deftated  the  Mar- 
quis Fenquieres  in  1639  •  "^*"  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  9^  ^^^ 
battle  of  "Wolfenbuttd,  in  ^651,  impair  his  glory. 
He  died  on  the  loth  Aug.  1656,  aged  57,  with  the 
charader  of  an  a^ive  general.  The  cckbraled 
Caprara  was  bis  nepbcw. 

PICE?4I»  or  >  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  PrcE- 

PICLNTES,  \  NUM,  (CicerOf  LnyJ  who  were 
ofigiually  a  colony  of  Sabines.  They  were  diffe- 
rent from  the  Picehtiwi,  on  the  Tufcan  lea, 
though  called  fo  by  the  Greeks ;  but  Piolemy 
calls  them  Piceni^  as  docs  alfo  Piiny.  Their  ter- 
ritory at  this  day  is  fuppofed  to  form-  the  greatcit 
part  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  Clwvtrim, 

PICENTIA,  the  capital  of  the  Pxcentimi,  who 
X  X  X  iftbabilcd 
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ipbabitcd  the  Acer  Picentinus 

PICENTINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who 
inhabited  the  Acer  Picentinus.  The  Greeks 
consmonly  confound  the  Picentim  and  Picmtes^ 
but  the  Romans  diftinguifh  thcnn.  The  formtr 
had  only  two  towns,  named  Silffmrnt  and  Picen- 
iia  ;  the  fituation  of  both  uncertain :  only  Pliny 
fays  the  latter  ftood  within  land,  at  fome  diftancc 
frorft  the  fea :  Now  thought  to  be  Bicenza,  (Hoi' 
JfenhjJi  in  the  Principato.Citra  Of  Naples. 

PICENTINUS  Acer,  an  ancient  diftri£t  of  I- 
t'aly,  on  the  Tufcan  Seil,  extending  from  the  Pro- 
moHtorium  Minerv^y  the  S.  boundary  of  Campa- 
nia on  the  coaft,  to  the  Silarus,  the  N.  boundary 
of  Lucania,  reaching  within  land  as  far  as  the 
Saoinites  and  Hirpini. 
PICENTKJM  AGiR,")a  territory  of  Italy,  ly- 
PICENITM,  or  >ir.g  to  the  E.  of  Um- 

PICENUS  Acer,  jbrU,  from  the  Apen- 
nine  to  the  Adriatic ;  on  the  coaft,  extending  from 
the  river  Aelis  on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Pr^tutiani 
to  the  S.  In  the  upper  or  N.  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, the  Umbri  excluded  them  from  the  Apcn- 
rine,  as  far  as  Camerinum ;  but  in  the  lower  or 
fouthern  part,  they  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Apennine.  It  was  very  fertile,  and  very 
populous.  Cxf,  Plin,  F/oruj,  Ck,  Sail.  Liv*  Tac* 
Varro,    See  Acer  Picenus. 

PICHERIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aude ;  9  miles  E.  of  Carcaflbne. 

PICHFORD,  or  Pitchford,  a  town  of  Sa- 
lop, on  the  SE.  fide  of  Shrcwfbury,  near  Condo- 
Ter.  It  is  noted  for  a  fpring  of  pitchy  water 
(whence  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al- 
ways flows  a  fort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  mod 
of  the  coal  pits  hereabouts,  there  lies  a  ftratum 
of  blackifh  rock  ;  of  which,  by  boiling  and  grind- 
ingi  they  make  pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  diftil  an 
Oil  from  it. 

PICHINCHA,  a  mountain  of  Peru  in  Quito, 
\ti  the  prov.  of  Tiuxillo,  famous  for  its  great 
height,  which  is  eftimated  at  2432  toifes  abo^c 
the  level  of  the  fra.  It  i?,  however,  127S  yards 
tower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of  Cotopaxi, 
and  tfas  formerly  a  volcano,  bnt  the  crater  on 
One  of  its  fid ts  is  now  covered  with  f<4nd  and  cal- 
cined matter ;  fo  that  at  prefent  neither  fmokc 
Dor  fire  ilFue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan 
and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  ftationed  on  it 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  aftronomical  ohferva- 
tions,  they  found  the  cold  on  .the  ton  of  this 
mountain  extremely^  intenfe,  the  wind  violent, 
and  they  were  frequently  involved  in  fo  thick  a 
fog,  or  cloud,  that  an  objetJt  at  6  or  8  paces  dif- 
tance  was  fcarcely  difccmible.  The  air  grew 
clear,  by  the  cloud  i  moving  nearer  to  the  earth, 
and  on  all  fides  lurrounding  the  mountain  to  a 
vaft  diftance,  rcprefenting  the  fea  with  the  moun- 
tatn  frantling  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre.  When 
thi*^  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of 


r  sjo  )  PIC 

(Siraboy  Pli'     ing  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  fcverily  of  tk  I 
cold.     But  when  the  cloiids  rofe,  thtir  tbicW:'> 
rendered  refpiration  difficult :  fnow  and  hil  It) 
continually,  and  the  wind  retorncd  with  ati  in 
violence ;  fo  that  it  was  impoiTible  cntirciy  to  o 
vcrcome  the  fear  cf  being,  together  vith  ibfT 
hut,  blown  down  the  precipice  on  whofe  ede?  ii 
was  built,  or  of  being  buried  in  it  by  thcconftirt| 
accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow.    Their  fean werd 
likewife  increafed  by  the  fail  of  enormous  ini\ 
ments  of  rock?.     Though  the  fnralltft  crcvict  rJ 
ftble  in  their  hut  was  flopped,  the  wind  wu  id 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through";  and  thccrt 
the  hilt  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitanti,! 
had  feveral  lamps  conftanfly  burning,  iHe  C 
was  fo  great,  that  each  individual  was  ob%H 
have  a  chafing  difb  of  coal?, and  feveralmw^ 
con  ft  ant  ly  employed   every  morning  ;o  rcij 
the  fnow  which  fell  in  the  night.    By  tbefci 
tiesof  fuch  a  clinvite,  their  feet  werefwdH 
fo  tender,  that  wilkinp  wis  attended  witi 
treme  pain,   their  hands  covered  with  cbitbH 
ani  their  lips  fo  fwclled  and  ch opt,  that  0 
motion  in  fpeaking  drew  blood. 

PICHMANSKOf ,  a  town   of  Huflia  =n  C 
net/,  on  lake  Latcha  ;  33  miles  SSW.  dli^ 

PICIERNO,  a  town  of  Naples, in BanacflJi* 
miles  WNW.  of  Potenza. 

rrCIGITHONE.     Sec  Piizighito«.  ,  , 

PICIOTTI,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  nasJJ 
the  fea,  15  miles  SE.  of  Reggio,  in  aiabiiiw 
tra. 

•  PICK.  »./.  [^i^ae,  French.]    AO^^ 
ed  iron  toot. — What  the  miners  csM  c 
whern,  the  ft  one-cutters  nicomia,  is  fo  hard, 
the  pich  will  not  touch  it.  IVood^a^d- 

(i.)  *  To  Pick,  1/.  «.  [picken^  Dutch.]  t 
cull;    tochufe;    to  fele^  ;    to  glean  ;  to  fW 
here  and  there.      It   has  commoQiy  o'. 
when  it  implies  fele<5^ion,  and  up  whr:. 
calual  occurrence. — 

This  fellow  pich  up  wit  as  p'gcons  p<3*^ 

He  bath  picked  or/t  an  a^.  , 

Under  whofe  heavy  I'enfc  your  brother's  J* 

Falls  into  forfe-if.  *  ^ 

Out  of  this  filence  yet  I/iriVa  mtio^^^ 

— VV!ieii  men  are  ingenious  in  phkhg  (^^^^ 
ftaiicuH  of  '.ontemot,  they  do  kindle  thctr  »| 
^,,c,.;;._He  fhouia  out  of  thefe  his  eneraia^^ 
viviVvc  ;  .c«  iuiuc  fit  occaGon  of  idv 
le/j  fJi/lary.-^ 


I 


They  mu(l  pirk  me  out  with  fhackleti  nr 
To  make  them  fport  with  blind  a<i^>'"y\^ 

What  made  thee  phi  and  chufc  hc^  oml 


—Men  that  have  been  phM  up  and  rflJ««^ 

i-.ii-  imppiriivu,  ijiry  ijearu  uic  urcauiui  iiuiic  oi  of  ftarvfug  ncccflities,  atterwards  coofp'rc  ig 

the  tempefts  that  difcharged  thcmfclveson  Qui^  their  patrons.  Z.'J?/?rfl«^.— HeM  ™^^*  ^ 

and  the  neighbouring  country.     They  fa\v  the  //r^  it  1//.  Z'-^raw^e.— A  painter  would  p« 

l!i.'htning  ifiue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  much  cortimended,  who  ^oM  ficktitdi^ 

thunder  roll  far  beneath  them.    While  the  lower  vcm  from  the  whole  iEncids.  -'^^    "!J 

parts  were  involved  in  tehipefts  of  thunder  and  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  flower  thit  *J 

ram,    they  enjoyed  a   delightful   ferenity  ;   the  they  find  mod  proper  to  make  ^^°^^  ^'51 

wjiid  was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  and  the  enliven-  He  that  is  nourUhcd  by  the  aconw  ^^^^ 
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cndfr  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them 
J  timfelf.  Locker-^Hc  alkcd  his  friends  about 
.iai,  wh«K  they  had  ficiej  uff  fuch  a  blockhead. 
M.— The  will  may  pkJk  and  chufc  among  thcfe 

Deep  ihro*  a  miry  lane  (he  ^/ViV  her  way. 

Gay. 
-Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  ouf^  and 
nilin?  to  tranafer  into  his  new  hiftory.  S^ift,^ 

Heav'n,  when  it  ftrives  to  poliOi  ali  it  can^ 
lU  laft,  beft  work,  but  forms  a  fofter  man, 
hcki  from  each  fex,  to  make  the  fay'ritc  bleft, 
Your  love  of  pleafurc,  our  defirc  of  reft.    P(^. 
To  take  up;  to  gather;  to  find  induftrioufly. 
-You  owe  me  monty,  Sir  John,  and  now  you 
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point. — Their  tools  arc  a  ^iV^xr  of  iron,  x;  in^ 
ches  long.  Carev^ — 

I'll  hide  my  maftcr  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  theftt  ^ooT  pickaxes  can  dig.  Sbak* 

Pioneers,  with  fpade  And  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field. 

Milton. 

♦  PiCKBACK.  adj.  Icorruptcd  perhaps  from 
pickpack.]     On  the  back.-^ 

Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old.  Hudib. 

♦  PICKED,  adj.  [pique,  FrJ  Sharp ;  fmart. 
— Let  the  ftakc  be  mude  picked  at  the  top.  Morti^ 
mer*s  Hujhandry. 

♦  To  PiCJCEER.  v.  a.  [piccare,  Italian.]  r; 
To  pirate ;   to  pillage ;    to  rob.    Ainfewortb.    %. 


iriaquarrd  to  beguile  me  of  it.  Sbak.—Tht.   To  make  a  flying  fkirmifli.— 


Hi^li  this,  to  pick  a  ctuarrel  to  put  him  to 
ajL  Ajro;i.~There's  not  one  circumftance  in 
Hurt,  bat  they  fhall  find  matters  to  pick  a  quar- 
*^*   '*'"'ranj^c.'-Pick  the  very  refufe  of  ihofe 


I  at.  Vi 


mft  fields.  Tbomfon.Sht  has  educated  fcve- 
r  poor  children,  that  were  picked  up  in  the 
tft*.  Law.  3.  To  feparate  from  apy  thmg 
Mi  or  noxious,  by  gleaning  out  cither  part  j 
^an  by  picking  away  filth.— 

He  could  not  ftay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  m.ufty  chaff.  Shak. 

iihalhbJeen  noted  by  the  ^ncicnts,  that  it  is 
^ous  tG  pick  one's  ears  whilft  he  yawneth. 
••.— He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  con- 
on,  Addijon.  4.  To  clean,  by  gathering 
dually  anything  adhering.— A  dog  experts, 
I  matter  has  done  picking  a  bone,  More.^ 
\  arc  not  to  waiji  your  hands,  till  you  have 
^  four  (allad.  Swift.  $.  [Piquer,  Fr.]  To 
to  flrikc  with  a  (harp  inftrument.— JPifi 
:  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  nbt  deep,  and 
t  it  with  fpirits.  Bacon.— In  the  ftcff,  a  wart 
Ty  puilule,  heated  by  fcratching  or  picking 
f  auls,  will  terminate  corrofive.  Wifeman.  6. 
friitc  with  bill  or  beak ;  to  peck. — The  eye 
{ ttocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  val- 
^\pick  out.  Prov.  XXX.  If.  7.  iPicare,  Jla- 
•.]  To  rob.— The  other  night  I  fell  afleep 
tt  and  had  ipy  pocket  pickt ;  the  houfe  is 
fd  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets.  Sbab.^ 
^  have  a  defign  upon  your  pocket,  -and  the 
sd  conicience  is  ufed  only  as  an  inftrument  to 
tt.  Snttb.    p.  To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed 

tVOlCQt. —  i 

Did  you  ever  find 
Out  any  art  could  jjck  the  lock  ?        Denbam. 
r«  Picx  a  bole  In  on/i  coat.    A  proverbial  cx- 
poa  fur  finding  fault  with  another, 
M  •  ro  Picx.  V.  n.     I.  To  cat  flowly,  an(J 
fcuUmorfcls. — 

^Tiy  ftand'ft  thou  picking  ?  Vodcn. 

|o  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leifurely.— 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 

Dryden. 
^^CUFACE.  adv.  [from  pack,  by  a  rcdupl-- 
■^  very  common  in  our  language.]  In  man- 
^  a  pack. — la  a  hurry  flie  whips  up  her  dar- 
[onder  her  arms,  auvl  carries  the  other  a  pick- 
M  apon  her  (boulders.  VEJlrange. 
riciAXE.  n.f.  \p:ck  ^nd  axs?^  An  axe  not 
\<  lu  cut,  bat  pierce  \  aa  axe  with  a  (harp 


No  fooner  could  a  hint  appear. 
But  up  he  darted  to  tickeer.  Budibras. 

♦  PICKER,  n.  f.  [from  pick.]  i.  One  who 
picks  or  culls. — The  pickers  pick  the  hops  int«> 
the  hair-cloth.  Morti^ner.  2.  A  pickaxe ;  an  in- 
ftrument to  pick  with.-r-With  an  iron  ^iri^r  clear 
the  earth  out  of  the  hils.  Mortimer. 

♦  PICKEREL.  n.f.  [hom  tike.\  Afmall  pike. 

♦  t*iCKEJL£L-WEED.  «.  yi  [ttoux  pike.]  A  watcr 
plant,  from  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be  genera- 
ted.— The  pikes  arc  bred,  fomc  by  generation, 
and  fome  not ;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickcrel-<w:ed* 
Walton. 

(i.)  PICKERING,  3  pretty  large  town  in  the 
N.  Riding  of  Yorkfhirt,  13  miles  from  Scarbo- 
rough, and  %%s  from  JLondon  ;  but  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild 
mountains  of  Blak^more :  between  the  forcft  of 
Pickering  on  the  N.  and  Pickerings  Common  on 
the  S.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  by  PeriduruSi  a  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  was  buried  here.  It  bad  once  a  caftle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  to  whofe  ju« 
rifdiAion  many  of  the  neight>ouring  villages  were 
fubjedt:  and  the  adjacent  territory,  commonly 
called  Pickering- Lath,  or  the  liberty  or  foreft  of 
Pickering,  was  given  by  Henry  III.  to  his  foa 
Edmund,  e^rl  of  Lancafter.  A  court  is  kept  here 
for  all  anions  under  40s.  arifing  within  the  ho- 
nour of  Pickering.  It  is  a6  miles  N£.  of  Yoik. 
Lon.  o.  58.  W.  Lat.  54.  15^  N» 

(a — 4.)  Pickering  FoassT,  5cc.  See  laft  ar- 
ticle. 

PICKERSGILL,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  near  Cape  Difappointmcnt,  in,S.  Georgia, 
^on.  36.  58.  W.  Lat.  54.  41-  S. 

PICIfERY,  n.  /  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or 
ftealing  things  of  I'mall  value. 

(i.)  PICIttT,  n./.  an  ou^guard  poftcd  be- 
fore  an  army,  to  give  poticc  of  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching. 

(1.)  Picket,  a  punifhment,  where  a  foldier 
ftands  with  one  foot  upon  a  (harp-pointed  ftake; 
the  time  of  his  ftanding  is  limited  according  to 
the  offence. 

(3.)  Pickets,  in  fortification,  ftakes  (harp  at 
one  end,  and  fometimes  (hod  with  iron,  ufed  in 
laying  out  the  ground,  about  3  feet  long ;  but, 
when  ufed  for  pinning  the  fafcines  of  a  battery* 
they  arc  from  3  to  5  feet  long. 

(4.)  PicKft^Ts,  in  artillery,  are  about  five  or  fix 
X%%  %  fctr 
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flpfit  long,  fho4  with  irorit  to  pin  the  park  Iinc3»  ui 
Uying  oat  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

(5.)  Pickets,  in  the  camp,  arc  alfo  (lakes  of  a- 
bout  (})Lor  eipht  inches  lonjr,  to  faflen  the  tnit 
cords,  in  pitching  the  tents;  Tilfo*  of  .il>out  four 
or  five  ft-et  ionp,  driven  into  the  groujid  near  the 
tents  (if  the  horfemen,  to  tjt  J  heir  horfes  to. 

(6.)  Pickets,  in  peoprapby,  a  town  "of  Virgi- 
ria,  35  ijiiles  SSW.  of  W^fliiiJ^^ton. 

To  ProcET,  V.  a.  To  tori u re  by  the  Picket. 
See  Picket,  N°  1. 

(i.)  •PICKLE.  «./.  [ffktf,  Dutch.]  1.  Any 
kind  of  fait  liquor,  in  which  flrfl)  or  other  fub- 
lUnce  is  prefcrved.— 

Jbou  (hall  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  (lew'd  in 
^     brine, 

Smarting  in  lingring  pickJf*  Stai, 

— Some  fift  arc  gutted,  'fplit  and  kept  in  picilf, 
Carc^, — He  inftrufts  his  friends  that  dine  with 
bim  in  the  beft  fickte  for  a  walnut.  S^tn<ifor. — A 
third  fort  of  antifcorbuticks  arc  called  alliingentx 
k$  capers,  and  mod  of  the  common  pickles  pre- 
pared with  vinegar.  Arbuii^not,  ?.  T^'"C  ^^P*  ^" 
pickle.  Ik  poodition;  IXaXt,  A  word  of  con- 
tempt and  ridiaile. — 

How  cam'ft  thou  in  thjs  pkkle  f  Sbak. 

— A  phyOcian  undertakes  a  woman  with  fohe 
eyes ;  his  way  was  to  dawb  'cm  with  oiriimcnis, 
^nd  while  (he  wz%  iti  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  fpoon. 

Poor  Umbra,  )eft  in  this  2^bandonM  p'ukU, 
E'en  fits  him  down.  Swift. 

fa.)  Pickle,  ($  |.  ^ef.  i.)  or  brine,  is  com- 
monly cpmpofed  of  fait^  vinegar,  ^c:  fotnctimes 
With  l]ae  addition  of  fpiccs,  'wherein  meat,  frutt, 
4*c.  are  feaCincd. 

(3.)  ^  Pickle,  or  fij^bte/,  «. /.  A  fmall  p?T. 
eel  of  land  inclofrd  With  k  hedge,  which  in  fonic 
countries  is  called  a  phgfe.  PbiUips* 

*  To  Pickle,  v.  a,  tfrpm  the  noun.]  j.  To 
prcfcrve  in  pickle—  •  •     • 

Autumnal*  cornels  next  in  order  ferv'd, 
.  In  lees  of  wiufe  will  /i^iWand  prpferv'd. 

Nay,  to  keep  friendniip,they  ^\d\\  pickle  you. 

a.  To  feafon  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad  : 
as,  a  picAU4  rogue,  or  one  confummately  villa* 
reus. 

.  •  PlCKLEUEKRING.  «. /.  [pkkk  ^ind  herri^^.] 
A  jack-pudding  ;  a  merry-andrcw ;  a  zany  ;•  a 
buflfoon.-^Ano;  her  .branch  of  pretenders  to  this 
art,  without  horfe  or  pUkU^rr'mg^  lie  ihuR  in  a 
ijarrct.  SpeSator,—^Jtit  ptckkberring  found  thi 
way  to(h'akc'him.  iSfr^ia/or. 

•  PICKLOCK,  n.f.  [pick  and  lock.]  x.  An 
inftninttcnt  by  which  locks  are  opened  wiihouj 
the  key. — We  have  found  upon  him,  9ir,a  ftrange 
picklock.  $bak. — Scipio,  having  fuch  a  picklock^ 
\vould  rp^d  fo  many  years  in  battering  the  gates 
of  Carthage.  Bro^ufn-'^lt  is  the  very  picklock  that 
opens  the  Mvay  into  all  cabinet^.  UBftrange.-^ 
^hou  raifedft  thy  vpice  to  defcribe  the  powerful 

s  Sctiy,  or  the  art'ful  picklock.  Ar^utbnot.    a.  'Xl^t 
{)e.ron  who  picks  locks.  •       • 

!    PTCKMERE,  a  river  of  Chefliire. 
^igKOUAGAMiS,  a  hvlt  of  Cans 'a,  which 
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rifes  from  Lake  Shabamouihwan,  vA  niQS  ictal 
L^kc  St  John. 

*  Pickpocket.  >  «./  [pick  ^ttA pocktt^otp^Jt] 

*  Pi  c  K  p  u  a  s'e  ,  \  A I  h  icf  who  Ihrals,  by  pittiLj 
his  hand  privately  into  the  pocket  ur  parfe.-] 
think  he  is  not  a  pi.  k-purfi.  Sbak* — It  is  reaCofaUf 
when  Efquire  3c;uth  Js  lofing  his  roouey  to  (haif 
ers  and  picl;pockcUt  I  (hould  lay  out  the  fniiuo 
my  honeft  induAry  in  a  law  fuit.  Jthaiff^' 
Pirkpockfts  and  highwaymen  obfcivc  diiA  jcSk 
among  themfelves.  B<ntly. — 

Hi*  fellow  pickpurfe,  watching  for  a  job.  ^ 
Go  drench  a  pickpock.t,  and  join  the  mob.  ^ 

*  PiCKTHANK.  »./.  [pick  and  tbank^]  Aectd 
oys  fellow,  who  does  uhat  he  is  not  ddirdi^ 
>vhifi>ering  paralite. — 

Many  tales  devts?<(i 
By  fmiling  picktbankj  and  bafe  new^BOOgert 

5k 
With  plea(ing  talcs  his  lord's  vam  carskcSi 
A  flatterer,  st  pickthcmk^  and  a  Iyer,  fa^ 
— Tl)e  bufinefs  of  4  picktbank  is  the  bafell  cf  dj 
^es.  VEfir.—\i  he  be  great  and  powcrfel,  ^ 
and  picktbanhi  generally  provoke  him  totyns^l 
over  the  innocent  and  the  juft.  ^aab.  [ 

*  PiCKTOOTH.  «,/.  [pick  and  tootb^  -^^ 
mcnt  by  which  the  teeth  are  cleaned.- -If  a fC 
man  leaves  a  picktootb  cafe  oa  the  tabk  afiffi 
ner,  look  upon  jt  as  part  of  your  vails,  h'^ 

{%.)  PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  IsLisDS,: 
cd  ifrom  a  very  high  mountain  in  it,  t< 
like  Teneriffe  in  a  peak,  and  reputed  cqrf 
in  height.    This  iHand  lies  about  12  mikt 
of  St  George,  la  of  Tercera,  and  about  j 
Payal.    'J'he  cffcumference  of  the  iflacd  ai 
puted  at  about  15  leagues :  and  its  mot  ifM 
'able  places  are  Pico,  Lagoas,  Santa  CnOi 
Sebaftian,  Pcfquin,  San  Rocko,  Play  a,  aadT 
dalena ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  «M 
the  produce  of  the  ifland,  in  great  pkcty  la 
ticity.    The  cattle  arc  various,  humerou-s  ^ 
ccllcnt  in  their  fevera^  kinds :  it  is  the  iiM^ 
the  vine ;  and  its  juice,  prcparc(^  into  diS 
wines,  the  hc(t  in  the  ^Azores.     Befidcs  ccdarl 
ither  timber,  they  haVe  a  kind  of  wood  *^ 
tl\cy  call  TEixo,  foiid  and  hard  »s  iroo ;  andi 
ed,  when  tinely  pbliflicd,  li^e  a  rich  fcarlft  tsfi 
which  colour  it  has  iu  great  perfi^dipn.   * 
longer  it  is  T^pt,  the  more  beautiful  it  p^ 
hence  it  is,  that  the  tcixo  tree  is  felled  octr^ 
the  king's  ufe  or  by  bis  onjcr ;  and  is  jxchiW 
from  being  exported  as  a  common  anidcof  tn 
Lon.  a8.  ai.  W.  XM.  38.  39.  N. 

(a.)  Pico,  a  lofty  nioimtain  in  the  above  iCi 
which  give^  name  to  it,  filled  with  diliial^ 
d«ivcms  or  volcanoes,  which  frequently  tixsiti 
flames,,  fmoke,  and  aihes,  to  a  £reat  dlftancc 
ihc  foot  of  it,  towardstbe  E.  li  a  fpring  o»M 
wa^er,  generally  cold,  but  fometimes  fo  fed 
witii  fubterraneotis  fire,  as  to  rufh  forth  -io 
rents  with  a*^kind  of  ebuUition  like  boilic^  "^ 
ciqualling  that  in  heat,  and  lending;  fiortliafti 
of  fulphureous  fetid  vapours,  liquefied  ftooc^l 
nerals,  an4  Rakes  of  earth  all  on  fire,  in  ft 
quantities,  ai.d  with'  fuch  violence,  as  to  « 
U)m)cd  a  Uind  of  promontor)^  vulgarly  cailni  J 
tcrioss  c:i  the  declivity  of  the  coaft,  aad  at  lltf  «^ 

...  -  -    :»       :       '    uft 
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tfe  of  1^00  paces  firom  the  fbaDtaio*    Such  it    the 

:  iCCouQt  girea  by  Orteiius. 

J.)  Pico,  the  capital  of  the  above  iflaod. 

,4.)  Pico,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  on  the  confines 

Xcnr  anJ  Old  Caftile  and  £itremadura. 

j.)Pico.orPu£^TO  DE  Pico,  atown  of  Spain, 

Okl  Caftile,  00  k  mountain,  near  the  fource  of 

:  Tormcfc 

h,)  Pico  MAaiH A,  a  fea  fiih  common  at  Kongo 

ilffica,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  limilarity' 

its  mouth  to  the  beak  v:  a  wood>pecker.    It  is 

I  Urge  iize,  and  prodigious  ftrength,  has  4  fins 

h  luck,  J  undtr  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide 

b  head ;  its  tail  is  large  and  forked,  by  which 

fits  the  waves  with  furprifing  foi-ce  and  veloci- 

It  ii  at  war  with  every  fi(h  that  fwinis,  and 
k  every  thing  it  meets  in  its  way,  without  be- 
ittimidated  by  the  largeft  vefleis ;  a  furpnfing 
lace  of  which  intrepidity,  we  are  told  by  fome 
fcoaries,  whofe  fliip  was  attacked  by  one  of 
^  Qcar  thefe  coailS|  in  the  dead  of  night.  The 
kce  of  the  Ihock  which  it  gave  to  the  veHel 
etif  awakened  the  captain  and  the  reft  of  the 
pde;  who  immediately  ran  to  the  {hip's  fide, 
vt  they  perceived,  by  moon  light,  this  huge 
iter  fanned  by  its  fgrel^ead  to  the  veficl,  and 
i)^  the  ftrongcH  efix>rt8  to  difengace  itfclf ; 
a  which  ibme  of  them  tried  to  pierce  him  with 
"ei,  but  he  got  off  before  they  could  ac* 
1  their  aim»    On  the  next  morning,  upon 

J  that  fide  of  the  vefTel,  they  found,  alK>ut 

f  below  the  furiace  of  the  water,  a  piece  of 

r  fik>ut  ftuck  hd  into  the  wood,  and  two 

r  inches  of  it  projecting  outwards.    They 

entiy  after  to  vifit  the  infide  of  the  Ihip^ 

Covered  about  5  or  6  inches  more  of  the 

W  the  horn  vrhich  had  penetrated  th«  ugh 

Bnk. 
^)P!CQ  Sac&q,  a  mounts  of  Spain  ip  Gali^ 
k  J  nulcs  S/of  St  Jago. 

MPico  TiNERiFFE,  a  mountain  of  Barba- 
J;  X  mile  S.  of  Cuckold's  toint. 
ICOtATA,  a  fort  of  Eaft  Florida,  on  the  St 
%  3  miles  from  Fort  Poopoa,  and  a;  from  St 
jhftliie*  ' 

KOSA,  or  Pi  SANA,  high  mountains  of  Peru, 
p  knc  aa  land-marks,  ej^tending  about  ai 
d  00  the  coafi,  S,  of  the  equator. 
KQUERINO,  fart. «./.  a  flying  war,  or  (kirw 
h,  nude  by  foldiers  detached  from  two  armiea 
piUarc,  or  before  a  main  battle  begins. 
SCODJT,  Of  Picket.    &!c  Piquet. 
^iAt  a  lake  of  Africa,  which  Alexander  the 

I  crofied,  when  he  went  to  coniiilt  the  orack 
rAmmon.  l)io4L 

IMNfA,  in  botany,  a  gfous  of  the  pea« 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  dais  gf 
fM;  and  in  the  natural  mct|iod  ranking  with 
W  that  ai  e  doubtfiil.  The  calyx  is  tripartite  ^ 
[corolla  has  3  petals ;  the  f^^ina  from  3  to  5, 
pAsped,  and  fccm  to  join  together  at  the  bale; 
ft  art  tvo  ftyli,  which  are  fihort  and  bent  back- 
H<;  the  beny  is  roundiih,  and  contains  two 
m%  feeds,  and  Ibmetimes  one  feed  only.  There 
ply  one  fpccies,  viz. 

rictAMXiA  AKTIDESMA,  the  ntLrfcf  buPh,  This 
■ah  ij  frequent  in  copfes  and  about  the  fkirts  of 
fo^  in  Jamaica,  rifing  about  8  or  9  feet  from 


)  Pie 

ground.  The  leaves  are  oval,  poiitM  and 
placed  alternately  along  the  branches ;  the  f!owei> 
ipikes  are  long,  pendulous,  and  ficnder :  the  flo- 
rets fmall  and  white :  the  berries  are  numerous ; 
at  firft  red,  then  of  a  jet  biack  colour ;  the  pulp  is 
foft,  and  of  a  purple  complexion.  T^  whole 
plant  is  bitter,  and  cfpecialiy  the  b^rry.  The  ne- 
groes maktf  a  deco^tiuu  of  them,  and.  ufe  it  in 
weaknefTes  of  the  Itomacii  and  in  venereal  cafes. 

PICRANI  A,  in  botany,  a  new  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  claCs  pentandria  and  order  monogyoia,  late- 
ly difcovered.  Only  one  fpecies  is  yet  known ;  viz. 
PxcRANiA  AMARA,  Or  Bitter  IVood,  a  tall  and 
beautiful  timber  tree,  commox]  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica.  The  name  is  exprefiive  of  its  fenfible 
qualities.  Every  part  of  it  is  intenfely  bitter;  and 
even  after  the  tree  has  been  laid  for  floors  many- 
years,  whoever  rubs  or  fcrapes  the  woody  feels  a 
great  degree  of  bittemefs  in  their  mouth  or  throat. 
Cabinet-work  made  of  this  wood  is  very  ufeful,  aa 
no  inledt  will  five  near  it.  This^ree  has  a  great 
affinity  to  the  ^uaJfia^Amara  of  linnxus ;  in  lieu 
of  which  it  is  ufcd  as  an  antifeptic  in  putrid  fe- 
vers. When  ufed,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than  of  the 
^uaffia  Amara  of  Surinam.    See  Quassia. 

PICRIS,  in  botany.  Ox-tongue;  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  srquaUs  x>rder,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  mcr 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Otn^t*. 
There  are  4  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable 
one  is  the 

PiCRis  ECHioiDEs,  the  common  ox-tongue, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  com  fields  in  Britain. 
It  has  undivided  leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  with 
yellow  bloifoms,  which  fometimes  cloie  foon  after 
noon,  at  other  times  remain  open  till  nine  at  night. 
It  is  an  agreeable  pot-lierb  while  youqg.  The 
juice  is  milky,  but  not  tqo  acrid. 

PICRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mofiogynia 
order,  belonging  to  tl^  tetrandria  cla(s  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofi^  that 
are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and 
quinquefid;.  the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  ita 
tube  is  (bort ;  the  filaments  are  4,  and  hooded  at 
their  infertion ;  the  ftije  long  and  thick;  the  fiig^ 
|na  bilamellated ;  the  capfule  is  round,  bivaived, 
and  corAains  a  number  of  finall  feeds.  There  arc 
two  fpecies ; 

X,  PicxiuM  Ramosa,  and 

1.  PiCRiuM  Spicata  ;  both  natives  of  Oulana. 
Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  dyfpepfy, 
and  to  promote  the  menfes :  they  are  aUb  recoow 
mended  in  viiceral  ob(bndions. 

^  PICT.  n.j,  [pi3M,  Lat.)  A  painted  perfon^ 
Vour  neighbours  would  not  look  on  ^you  at 
men, 

But  think  the  nations  all  tum'd  pi3j  agam.  X//, 

PICT^aEL    Stc  PiCTi,  and  Picts. 

PICTAVI,  or  PiCTONEs.  Sec  Pictones. 
'  FiCTAVlA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Caledonia, 
or  Scotland,  comprthending,  ^t  its  molt  Hounfh- 
ing  period,  all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Tweed  and  Solway.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Piifts.    Sec  Pici  s. 

PICTAVIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  O.iul,  the 
capital  of  the  Picxcsts,  called  aifo  Lemkum, 

DOW  POICTIEF?. 

(i.)PICTET, 
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(lO  rICTET,  Bencdia,  a  native  of  Geneva,     Pliny  and  the  n.ntrum  of  Mela  for  tJiat; 


•"born  in  1655,  of  a  diflinguiih^d  family.  After  ha- 
ving travelled  into  Holland  and  England,  he  tanght 
theology  in  his  own  country  with  extraordinary 
reputation.  The  unlverfity  of  Lcydcn,  after  fhe 
<ieath  oC^pantreina,  invited  him  to  fill  his  place; 
but  he  preferred  his  own  country,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  council.  He  died  9th 
June,  i7Z4>  aged  69.  ye  was  remarkable  for 
charity  and  affability.  He  publrthcd  a  great  nwn- 
ber  of  works  in  Latin  and  French,  which  are  much 
elteemed  in  Proteflant  countries.  The  principal 
of  thcfe  are,  i.  A  Syftem  of  Chriftian  Theology  in 
Latin,  3  vols  in  410;  teft  edit.  1721.  2.  Chrifbian 
Morality,  Geneva,  1710,  8  .vols  lamo.  3.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  nth  and  nth  centuries ;  a  fcqueJ 
tjo  that  of  Sueur,  1713,  a  vols  4to.  and  held  in 
higher  eftimation.  4.  Sevjaral  Controverfial  Treat- 
lice.  5.  A  great  number  of  trafts  on  morality  and 
piety ;  particularly  t/}e  Art  of  Living  and  Dfjng 
ivell;  Geneva,  1705,  lamo.  6.  Letters.  7.  Ser- 
mons, from  16^7  to  1731;  4  vols  2vo. 

(a.)  PiCT«T,  John-Lewis,  a  counfellor  of  Gene- 
va, born  in  i739»  of  the  fame  family.  He  was 
member  of  the  Cfouncil  of  Two  Hundred ;  Coun- 
f<l]or  of  State  and  Syndic  ;  and  died  in  1781.  He 
itudied  aftronomy*  and  made  (everal  voyages  into 
France  and  England.  He  had  a  moft  enlightened 
underftanding.  He  l^eft  in  M.  S.  the  "  Journal  of 
a  Voyjtge  whic^  he  made  to  UuflTia  and  Siberia  in 
1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tranlit  of 
Venus  over  the  fnn's  difk  :*'  a  work  Very  intered- 
jrig,  from  the  lively  dt-fcriptions  which  it  give« 
both  of  men  and  of  nature. 

PICTI,  or  PiCT^,  [Lat.  painted.]  an  ancient 
people  of  Scythia,  fo  named,  becaufe  they  paint- 
ed thcii  bodies  with  v«<ous  colours,  to  make  them 
appear  terrible  to  their  eneinies.  They  arc  alfo 
called  AcAT!? YRSJ.  According  to  Servnis,  a  co- 
lony of  them  emigrated  to  tlie  N.  parts  of  Britain, 
where  they  fettled,  and  prefcrx'ed  their  name  and 
manners,  apd  gave  rife  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pid^«. 
But  this  is  dilputcd.     See  Picts. 

PICTLAND,    SeePENTLANR. 

PICTONES,  an  ancient  people  of  Gaul,  men- 
tioned by  Gxliir,  {De  Bell.  GalL  vii.  c.  4.)  who  in- 
habited the  country  called  Poictou  in  modem 
times,  till  the  late  revolution  of  France. 

*  PICTORIAL,  adi.  [from  piaor,  Latin.]  Pro- 
duced by  a  painter.  A  word  not  adopted  by  other 
writers,  but  elegant  anjd  ufeful, — Sea  horfes  arc 
but  grotcfco  delineations,  which  fill  up  empty 
fpaces  in  maps,  as  many  pifforiai  inventions,  not 
any  phyfical  ihapes.  irotum'j  Fiilgar  Frroun. 

PICTOU,  an  ifland  oear  the  N.  coaft  of  Nova 
Scotia.    Lon.  62.  13.  W.  Lat.  45.  46.  N. 

PICTOWA,  a  mountain  of  Siberia,  in  Barraba, 
abounding  with  rich  copper  mines,  which  have 
alfo  filver  and  gold  in  them.    Sec  Barraba. 

PICTS,  one  of  thofe  nations  who  anciently  pof- 
felfed  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  belies 
ved  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cuftom  of 
p.Tinting  their  bodies;  an  opinion  which  Camden 
nippons  with  great  erudition.  (See  Gough's  edi- 
tion, Vol.  I.  p.  xci.  of  the  preface.)  It  is  certain- 
ly liable,  however,  to  confiderabjc  objedions ;  for 
.18  this  cuftom  prevai^rd  among  the  other  ancient 
.r.habitants  of  Britain,  who  ufcd  tb^  giajhm  of 


in^y  be  afked,  Why  the  name  of  PictiwaS 
tincd  by  the  Roman?  to  only  one  tnbc,  wl 
was  equally  applicable  to  cnarty  olhtn? 
Iliuuld  t'hcy  deiii^n.thcni  only  by  .m  cpHhet 
out  ever  annexing  their  proper  nnnu;?  Or, 
friould  they  impole  a  new  name  on  this 
ly,  when  they  give  their  proper  name  hi 
tiser  tribe  which  thcv  have  occafion  to  fj 
Kh  thcfe  qucftions  cannot  be  anfw-crni  m 
tisfacHory  manner,  we  muft  \o»iV  for  fomc 
drrivarion  of  the  name.  The  Highkindm  ' 
hnd  who  fpeakthe  ancient  language  of  ^ 
exprcfs  the  name  of  this  once  famous 
the  terra  Piciich ;  a  name  familiar  to  the 
the  moft  illiterate,  \^ho  could  never  htte 
it  from  the  Roman  authors.  The  void 
mcan-i  ftlfercn  or  piimJertrs,  Tbe 
was  probably  impofcd  upon  this  people 
neighbours,  or  alTumed  by  thcmfeives,  ' 
after  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  when  the 
ft  ate  of  the  Roman  province,  on  which 
pie  bordered,  gave  them  Irequent  o; 
of  making  incurfions  thither,  and 
predations.  Accordingly  tjiis  name 
been  unknown  till  the  end  ot  the  3d 
Tnemu5  the  panegyrifl  is  tJie  firft  R 
who  mentions  this  people  under  the 
of  PiSichr  or,  with  a  Latin  termj 
When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  have 
bably  afiumed  for  the  reafon  juft  now 
wc  mufl  obfenx,  that,  in  thofe  days  of 
the  charai5tcr  of  a  robber  w^as  attended  wit^ 
difgr,ice.  If  he  had  tlie  addrefs  to  ^b 
fcheines  well,  and  to  execute  Uicfti  fi 
he  was  rather  praife4  than  blamed  for  hi? 
and  "confiiicred  as  a  herot  providing  h^ 
tnvroachmcrnts  on  the  property  of  V. 
or  any  of  its  allies.  This  is  no  pcc' 
upon  the  Pids  j  for  other  nations  of  atniqi 
ti'ie  like  rude  (late,  thought  and  adcdas  ' 
See  fhttcyivdrsj  lib.  3.  p.  3.  and  Virg.  "" 
et  749.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  W 
thors  arc  much  divided,  Boethius  demd' 
from  the  Agathyrfi,  Poniponius  I^artus 
Germans,  Pede  from  the  Scythians,  C 
Father  Innes  from  the  ancient  Britons, ' 
from  a  people  inhabiting  the  Cimbrica 
fi:s,  and  Keating  and  0*FLaherty,  on  the 
ty  of  the  Pfalter  Cafhcl,  derive  them  ' 
Thracians.  But  the  moft  probable  opimoB 
they  were  the  defcendants  of  the  old  '  \ 
Several  reafon s  are  urged  in  fupport  of  thii 
nion  by  Dr  JM^cpherfon ;  and  the  words  ot 
nienes,  "  Caledonum,  alionimque  Pidot^' 
vas,"  &c.  plainly  imply  that  the  PidS  aaJ" 
donians  were  one  and  the  fame  people.  As 
has  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  01' 
Picts,  fo  there  has  been  Irkewifc  about  their 
guage.  There  are  many  rcafons  which 
plain  that  their  tongue  was  the  Gaelic 
and  thefe  realcns  are  a  further  coiS 
their  having  been  of  Caledonian  extract. 
the  E.  and  NE.  coafls  of  Scotland  (which  *^ 
pod'eiled  by  the  Picts)  we  meet  with  an 
blc  lift  of  r.ames  of  places,  rivers,  mou: 
wltii  h  arc  n\anifeftly  Gaelic.  From  a  v 
fifter  oi  tiie  priory  of  St  Andjtrw'&(i 
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^itns,  p.  ifts.)  it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of 
Qgus  the  la/t  PI(fti(h  king  of  that  name,  St 
frcw's  was  called  Mticrofs  ;  and  that  the  town 
p  called  ^enjftrry  had  the  name  of  ylrdcbin^ 
haru  Both  thele  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The 
fignifies  the  beatb  pr  promontory  of  boars  ;  and 
latter,  the  height  or  peninfuJa  of  Kenneth.  In 
lift  of  FSdiO)  kings  publifhed  by  Father  Iniies, 
t  of  the  Dames  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  afid  in 
y  inftances  the  iame  with  the  names  in  the 
S  Scottilh  or  Caledonian  kings  publifhed  by 
^mt  author.  Had  Innes  underftood  any  thing 
p  language,  he  would  not  have  fuppofed  with 
Iden  that  the  Pids  fpoke  the  Britifli  tongue, 
two  words,  on  which  they  built  their  conjec- 
^  {Strath  and  jiherj  are  as  common  in  the 
lie  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  Britifh,  and 
fil  day  make  a  part  of  the  names  of  places  in 
tries  to  which  the  Pidilh  empire  never  ex- 
ei  The  names  of  Strathjillan  and  Lochaber 
knt  as  inftances.  Bede,  as  much  a  Granger 
tc  Celtic  as  either  of  thefe  antiquaries,  is  e- 
f  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of 
l&jib  language  in  the  vjoxd  penuakdj  the  bead 
imfalL  Allowing  the  commutation  of  the  ini- 
hAo  r,  this  word  has  ftill  the.  lame  meaning 
|Bc  which  Bedc  gives  it  in  the  Pidtilli.  The 
'the  earlieft  agc*^,  as  appears  from  the  joint 
ly  of  ail  writers  who  have  examined  the 
pofTefled  only  the  E.  and  NE.  coaft  of 
•  On  one  (Ide*  the  ancient  Drumalbin, 
ridge  of  mountains  reachir.g  from  Lochlo- 
ar  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine, 
ijMmtes  the  c«)unty  of  Sutherland  from  a 
Rofs,  was  the  boundary  of  the  Pidiih  do- 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  life  of  St 
that,  in  travelling  to  the  palace  of  Bru- 
ig  of  the  Piifts,  he  travelled  over  Drumal- 
Dorfum  Britanm^e  of  Adamiian.  On  the 
Ic,  the  territory  of  the  Pids  was  bounded 
^ Roman  province.  After  Britain  was  relin- 
tf  by  the  emperor  Ilononus,  tliey  and  the 
H  by  tums  were  mafters  of  thofe  countries 
|Kc  between  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Tweed.  We  le^rn  from  Bede,  that  the  Sax- 
Rre  maflcrs  of  Gallow.iy%\vhen  he  finifhcd 
plcfiiftical  Hiftory.  The  Pi^s,  however, 
a  conqueft  of  that  country  loon  after  j.  lb 
Wore  the  cxtindion  of  their  monarchy,  all 
crritorics  bounded  on  the  one  fiUe  by  the 
>ani}  Clytle,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
Jolw.iy,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  hiftory 
t  Pifts,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  ancient  in- 
ints  (if  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The  Irilh 
to  give  us  a  long  lift  oi  V'xtWxh  kings,  who 
ri  over  Pictivia  for  ii  or  13  centuries  before 
fcriftha  era.  After  them  Innes,  in  his  Critical 
'j  givtb  us  a  lift  Of  above  50,  of  whom  no  lefs 
five  held  the  fceptre,  each  for  a  whole  cc^tn- 
f  is  probable  that  theje  Avriters  had  confound - 
t  Mftory  of  the  Picts  with  that  of  their  anccf- 
^  o!ci  Caledonians.  In  any  other  view, 
ijccounts  of  thcia  are  highly  fabulous;  and 
U  ^"  ^ong  ago  confuted  by  Dr  Macphcrfon 
w,  an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  re- 
a.  The  Pi^s  were  probably  not  known  by 
.njmc  before  the  2d  or  3d  century.  Adam- 
•  ibbot  of  lona,  is  the  firft  author  who  exprefs- 
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ly  mentions  any  Piiftifti  king :  and  the  oldSfl  ^Atf 
him  is  Bedc.  We  are  informe<i  by  thcfc  two  wrin- 
ters,  that  St  ColumlJa  converted  Brudeus  king  of 
the  Pi(5t3  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Columba  came 
into  Britain  A.  D.  565.  Before  that  period  We 
have  no  general  record  to  afcertain  fo  much  as  the 
liame  of  any  Pi(5ti(h  kiilg.  The  hiftory  of  Dri^ 
or  Dreft^  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  ovei^he  Pi«s 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  St  Ni-^ 
nian  firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  nation,  A- 
D.  630.  has  all  the  appearance  of  fidion.  Hif 
having  reigned  loa  years,  and  his  putting  an  end 
to  100  wars,  arc  ftorics  which  exceed  all  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Brudeus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Colomba,  is  the  firft  Pidifti  king  mention- 
ed by  any  writer  of  authority.  What  figure  hia 
anceftors  made,  or  who  were  his  fiicceflbrs  on  the 
throne  of  Piftavia,  cannot  be  afcertained.  Bedc 
informs  us,  that,  during  the  reign  of  one  of  them, 
the  Pidls  killed  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland 
in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  port  of  his 
apny.  The  fame  author  mentions  another  of  their 
kings  called  Naitan,  to  whom  Ceolfrid,-  abbot  of 
Wircmouth,  wrote  his  famous  letter  concerning 
Eafter  and  the  Tonfure ;  a  letter  in  which  -fiede 
himfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  principal  hand. 
Roger  Hovcden  and  Simon  of  Durham  mention 
two  other  Pidkiih  kings  0»;<r</?  and  ^mo//&,  the  firft 
of  whom  died  in  761,  and  the  latter  nourifhed-a- 
bout  the  774,  and  gave  an  afylum  to  Alfred  of 
North umbrrland,  who  was  about  that  time  expel- 
led, hia  kingdom.  The  accounts  ^ivcn  by  the 
Scots  hiftorians  of  feveral  other  Pidlilh  kings  can- 
not be  depended  on ;  nor  are  the  ftories  told  by 
the  Britiih  hiftorians,  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth  and 
the  author  of  the  Eulogium  Britannittf  worthy  of 
grrater  credit.  In  the  9th  century  the  Pidiih  na- 
tion was  totally  fubdued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  II.  Since  that  time  their  name  has 
been  ioft  in  that  of  the  conquerors,  with  whom 
they  were  incorporated  after  this  conqueft :  how- 
ever, tliey  feem  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Scot- 
tilh kings  with  great  lenity,  fo  that  for  fome  ages 
after  they  commanded  a  great  deal  of  refped. 
The  prior  of  Hogulftead,  an  old  Englilh  btftorian, 
relates,  that  they  made  a  confiderable  figure  in 
the  army  of  David  I.  in  his  difputea  with  Stephen 
king  of  England.  In  a  battle  fought  in  1136,  by 
the  EngUfti  on  one  fide,  and  tlic  Scots  and  Pids 
on  the  other,  the  latter  infifted  on  tlieh*  hereditary 
right  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Scots  army,  and 
were  indulged  in  that  re^ueft  by  the  king.  The 
principal  feat  of  the  Pidnh  kings  was  at  Abeme- 
thy.  Brudetis,  however,  as  appears  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba, 
had  a  palace  at  Invernefs,  which  was.  probably 
near  the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  tot  quarter. 
With  reiped  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Pjds,  there  is  no  reaibn  to  fuppofe  they  were  any 
other  than  thoic  of  the- old  Caledonians  and  Scots, 
of  which  many  particulars  are  related  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  >\Titers.  Upon  the  decline  01 
the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of  barbarians  were 
raifed,  and  Pids  were  invited  into  the  fervice,  by 
Honorius,  when  peace  was  every  where  reftored, 
and  were  named  IJonoriaci.  Thofe  under  Cor- 
ftantinc  opened  the  pailes  of  the  Pyrencan  mouiii* 
tainsy  and  let  the  barbarous  nativu;i  into  Spain. 
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fctom  Oils  period  wc  date  the  civilisation  of  tfceir 
manners,  which  happened  after  they  had  by  tbem- 
fch*e»,  and  then  with  the  Scots,  ravaged  this  Ro- 
man province. 

PiCTS  Wall,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  began  by 
the  cir.pcror  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of 
Bngland^to  prevent  the  mcurfions  of  the  Pifts 
and  Scow.  It  was  firft  made  only  of  turf  Itrcngth- 
ened  with  palifadoes,  till  the  emperor  Se\'eru8, 
coming  into  Britain  in  perfon,  built  it  with  folid 
ftooe.  This  wall,  part  of  which  ftill  remains,  be- 
pan  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solway  Frith  in  Cum* 
berland,  and  ninning  NE.  extended  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.    See  Adrian  and  Sever  vs. 

(t.)  •  PICTIJRB,  a./,  [piaura,  Latin.]  x.  A 
rcfemblance  of  perfons  or  tiiirgs  in  colours. — 

Vouchfafc  me  yet  your  piditre  for  my  love, 
'  The  fyiSure  thai  is  hanging  in  your  chamber. 

Shak. 
-^PiBures  and  fhapcs  arc  but  fecondary  objcds. 
Bofon'j  Not.  Hijl.— 

He  whh  an  empty  ^*5ir-^ fed  his  mind.  DryJen* 
—As  many  piBnres  of  animals  fhould  be  got  him 
as  can  be  found  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 
Locke, — She  often  fliews  them  her  o^ti  piQure. 
Law*  a.  The  fcience  of  painting,  3.  The  works 
K^  painters. — Quintilian,  when  he  faw  any  well- 
exprcflfed  inrfgc  of  grief  either  in  pidttre  or  fculp- 
tare,  would  ufually  weep.  }Votton. — I  had  no  de- 
%n  to  ruin  the  company  of  pitlu  e  drawer?, 
StiU'mgflcit,  4-  Any  refcmblance  or  rcpreftm- 
lation. — 

Vouchfafc  this  plfiure  of  thy  foul  to  fee.  Dryd. 

— It  fufliccs  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be 

confidered  as  one  reprefcntation  or  pUlwe.  Locke, 

(z.)  PictwRE.    See  Drawing  and  Painting. 

*  To  Picture,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To 

paint;  toreprefent  by  painting. — 

I  have  not  feen  him  fo  p'ldnrd.  '  ^hak.  Cymh* 
-—He  who  cauCcd  the  fpnng  to  }yt  p't£i*redy  added 
this  rhyme  for  an  expolition.  Cnrew^s  Sunvtj,^~ 
Mary  NIagdalcn  is  pi^ured  beu^e  our  Saviour 
washing  his  f^et  on  her  knees.  Brown* j  Vulg,  Err. 
—Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw 
the  piStire  of  a  friend  Waving  a  bicmi/h  in  one  eye, 
would /i^/'r^  only  the  other  lidc  of  his  face.  Soutb. 
1,  To  reprc(enLr*-I,  that  do  but  hear  it^from  you, 
a'>d  do  ptStire  it  in  my  mind,  do  greaily  pity  it. 
Sperfir,-^      ^ 

Sre  here  thy  pUBjrd  life.     Tbomfon*s  tVmter. 
(i.)  PICTURESQUE,  [/>.-«?/jre/}//r,Fr.]  adf.  Of 
or  belongtiitf  to  painting :  ftrikingly  beautiful,  or 
romantic,  \o  as  meriting  to  be  painted. 

(a.)  Picture  sou  E  beauty  refers  to  "  fuch 
beautiful  oliqeds  as  are  fuited  to  tMc  pencil." 
This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  works  of  na- 
ture, thoujrti  it  will  often  apply  to  the  works  of 
art  alfo.  Thofe  objedts  are  moft  properly  deno- 
minated pi^urefque  which  are  difpofcd  by  the 
h  '^nd  of  nature  with  a  mixtore  of  varied  rudlne/j, 
J  nplieitfi  and  grandeur.  A  plain  neat  garden^ 
with  little  variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  llriking 
grandeuf  in  its  poTition,  difplays  too  much  of  art, 
deliga,  and  uniformity,  to  oe  called  pidtureilque. 
••*  The  td«HS  0^  nrat  2LT\dfmoe/tb  (fays  Mr  Gilpin), 
inftead  of  being  pi<ftun!fique,  in  fa^  driqualify  the 
cbjed  in  which  they  inefidc  fix>m  any  pfetenQons 
to  pidurtique  beauty*    Nay,  fartb€r>  we  do  not 
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fcraple  to  afftrt,  that  rough r.cfs  fbras  tLt 
cHrntial  point  of  difference  betwccr  the  ben 
and  the  pitfturefquc  ;  ar.  it  fteras  10  be  thai 
cular  qinlity  which  makes  ol»ieOs  chiefly  pl< 
in  pai-ting.    I  ufc  the  general  term  rw^hntfr 
properly  fpeaking  roughnefs  rrlatei  oniy  ti 
furtaces  of  V-dies:  vhen  vf  fpeak  of  tbdf' 
neat  ton,  we  ufe  the  word  rr{g^ej&.efi.   Both' 
however,  equally  enter  into  the  piftufefqiri 
both  are  obf?nib!e  in  the  fmallcr  as  wxWv. 
larger  parts  of  nature  ;  in  the  out'ite  and 
*  tree,  as  in  the  rude  fumitiit  and  cngrf  fiA 
mountain.     On  the  wholci  pi^urrfque 
tian  confiOs  in  uniting  in  one  ^rholc,  a  ti 
parts,  and  thefc  parts  can  only  be  ob»aiK^ 
rongh  objeds.    It  is  pcfuble  therefore  to" 
turcfque  obje^fls  among  works  of  art,  zrA^ 
fible  to  make  obj«ds  fo ;  but  the  p^4  ' 
pt<5lurefque  beauty  is  nature  in  aU  its  or] 
rictv,  and  in  all  its  irregular  grande^Jf. 

PICl^IPINIMA,  in  ornithology,  is  tk 
a  fpecics  of  pigeon  in  Brafil.  It  is  fovcrjr 
fcarce  to  exceed  the  lark  in  fize.  Its  ht; 
and  wings,  are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  witk 
feniilimar  mark  at  the  ertremitv  of  cadi 
but  its  Jong  wmg-fcalhers,  which  are  ft 
the  wings  are  expanded  in  flying,  arc  dl 
brov\i  on  one  fide,  and  blackifh  on  ^ 
with  black  ends  or  tips ;  the  tail  is 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and 
belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,^ 
which  has  a  brown  mart  of  the  fhape 
moon  at  the  end. 

PICUMNUS  and  Pilumnus,  were 
at  Rome,  who  prelidcd  ever  the  aulpjCts 
before  llie  celebration  of  nuptial?.  Pjl 
fuppofed  to  patronize  children,  as  his 
in  fonie  manner  to  indicate  qmd  peliit 
fix.  Tb.e  manuring  of  land  woii  firft  tti' 
Picufnniifr,  for  whkh  reifon  he  is  caUcd 
Vmius.  Pilumnus  is  alfjj  invoked  as  the 
bakers  and  niiller?,  as  he  is  (aid  to  hait 
vented  t]»c  art  oF  grinding  cofn. 

(I.)  PICUS,  in  fabulous  hrftorf,  a  % 
thim,  fon  of  Saturn.      He  married  Vfk 
Cavens,  by  wliont  he  had  F^unus.    He 
lovef!  Uy  the  godrlefs  Pomona,  and  rtti 
atfe:iion.    As  he  wa^  ore  day  hunting  inti 
he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became  deeply 
ed  of  him,  and  who  changed  him  hilo 
}Kcker,  called  LV  the  rr>me  of  picm 
Latins.     His  wife  Venilia  was  fo  difcoi 
(he  was  infonned  of  his  f'eath,  tl:at  {tkt 
M'ay.     Some  fay  that  Picus  was  the  fan  of 
Nr?,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to 
jeds  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker 
which  originated  the  fable  of  his  being 
phofed  into  that  bird. 

(n.)  Picus,  John,  earl  of  Mirandofa,  a 
of  parts  and  learning,  was  the  yonrgcft 
John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mirandolaand 
dia;  and  was  born  in  146 j.  The  proj 
he  made  m  letters  was  extremely  rapid, 
the  Scholar  of  R.  Jochanan,  a  German  J< 
confirmed  his  natural  fondncfs  for  the 
writings,  AfLer  vifiting  the  moft  famous 
ties  of  France  and  Italy,  be  went  to  R<«m 
in  i486,  before  he  was  24  fcara  of  agt, 
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ted  joo  propofitlons  in  logic,  mathematics,  phy. 
^ divitityy  t^ahninlic  Itaruing,  and  magic,  drawn 
t  3ol)*  from  Creek  and  I^tin,  but  even  from 
riHi  and  Arabian  writers :  fubjoinin^  to  his  ad- 
t  Jtoent,  that,  "  it  any  phiiolopbcr  cr  divine 
uiilctime  to  Rome  to  d»ipute  with  him  upon 
r  or  aliof  them»  he  v.oukl  defray  the  cxpencee 
bis  journey  from  the  remotclt  corners  ot  Italy." 
i  fomc  of  his  propofitions  being  charged  v.  ith 
ki/f  be  was  forbid  to  difpnte  upon  them.  At 
t  apt  of  a8,  he  confined  himfcit  wholly  to  the 
Jf  of  the  icriptures ;  and  undertook  to  combat 

ef  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound 
ailrology.    He  died  in  14^4,  in  his  3  ad 
i.    He  was  called  VtxpixKnix  of  Lu  a^e,  and  by 
irtr  Monjhtimjine  Fliio*     He  conipoled  a  ^eat 
pocr  of  works,  which  liave  often  been  print^^d. 
I1].)Pjcus,  John  Francis,  prince, of  Mirando 
tiqibexy  of  John  Picas  mentioned  above,  \va€ 
(•  About  the  year  1469.     He  cultivate*.t  learning 
I  the  tienccs  alter  the  example  of  liis  uncle  ; 
ihe  had  a  principality  and  dominions  to  fujier- 
pi,  which  involved  iiim  in  jp-cat  troubles,  and 
M  coft  him  bis  life.  -  He  was  twice  driven  from 
fiiftcipQhiy,  and  twice  rcftored ;  and  at  laft, 
&33»  was,  tojjether  with  his  eldcl^  fon  Albert, 
patted  in  his  own  caftic  by  kifiuepiuw  Gait- 
I  He  wjs  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fach  of 
ti  as  were  tiien  compofcd  were  inftrtcd  in 
t&argh  eiiition  of  his  uncle^s  in  1504,  and 
«<J  in  futiue  irnpruifions,  betides  fume  o- 
hich  were  never  colk^^tcd. 
IJ  Pfcus,  the  Wooi>PBCKER,  in  ornitholo- 
l^nus  belong! I i)j  to  ttie  order  ot'  picaj.     The 
i  Ihaight,  and  conlills  of  many  hdes,  and 
ll  wedge  at  the  point :  the  noilrils  arc  cover- 
itHbriftiy  feather^;  tiic  tongue  is  round  like 
tro,  very  long,  and  Iharp  at  the  point,  wl.ich 
It  with  briftlcii  bent  backwards.     The  grand 

Eriftic,  lays  I^tham,  of  thcfe  birds  is  the 
(whi jh  in  mf  bird  is  fimilar,  the  wryneck 
i,  whofe  other  charadcri,  however,  differ 
(iritlcly  to  give  it  place  in  this  clafsj)  the  muf- 
IftecrtTary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingu- 
kht  wofthy  of  notice;  affording  the  animal 
pi  of  darting  it  forwan^s  the  whole  length, 
pi\7ing  it  within  the  mouth  at  wtil.  See  Raj 
Wt  Creation^  p.  143.  Derham^s  Pbyftcr^Tbeol-^, 
t.  No-c  c.  H'llL  dm,  p.  Ij6.  t.  21.  Mr  Lath- 
^nunntnites  no  left  than  ^o  fpe^ies  of  wotxl- 
Jkeri,  and  or  varieties.  Ilie  moll  remarkable 
>«heft: 

UPiCusAURATUS,  r^i*  f /?/</-^/V «  /  Ot?  oodpeckeri 
^t  II  inehe<»  long,  and  wei-'hs  about  5  oz. 
jK  bill  is  an  inch  and  1  halt  long,  and  is  fome- 
It  Wnt,  and-  is  not  fquare  but  rounu«ih,  ridged 
f  OQ  the  top,  the  point  being  fliaip  ;  the  upper 
ft^of  the  head  an  t  neck  are  aftl-colourcd  ;  the 
%  head  is  red ;  \^t  tkJes  of  the  head,  throat, 
l^bie  part  of  the  neck,  are  pal^  yellow;  on 
•  Me  of  the  head  is  z  llripe  of  black,  fi'om  the 
fOf  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ;  the  back,  fca« 
■tt»  and  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  grey  brown  co- 
Fi  tnftifvcTfcTy  ftriated  with  black  lif>esj  the 
Jp  ii  ithitifli ;  the  brefifl,  belly,  and  fides,  ai* 
wh  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with 
^•nd  black  fpot  at  the  tip ;  on  the  middle  of 
^  breaft  thfre  is  a  large  crcfccDt  of  black  j  the 
V0L.XVU.  PajitU. 


thighs,  upper  and  tmdcr  tail  coverts,  arc  bl^rck 
and  white  mixed;  the  quills  arc  brown,  with  yel- 
low (hafts  fpottcd  with  brown  on  the  outer  edge  % 
the  tail  is  blackifti,  being  outwardly  edged  with 
grey  ;  the  outer  feather  is  dotted  with  whitifh  oh 
the  margins  J  the  fhafts  of  all  biit  the  two  middle? 
feathers  are  yellow  half  way  from  the  bafe ;  anci 
the  legs  and  claws  are  brown.  The  ftrmalc  differtf 
in  having  the  crown  and  neck  behind  grey  brown  % 
the  hind  head  of  a  Icfs  vivid  red  \  and  the  greatrt: 
quills  not  fpotted  on  the  edges.  She  alfo  wantd 
the  black  lilt  on  the  throat,  but  otherwife  is  like 
the  male.  This  fpccies  ii>habit8  Virginia,  Caroli- 
na, and  Canada,  and  abounds  in  ^^rv  Jerfey  and 
about  New  York,  whcr<^  it  is  called  by  fome  hit* 
tock  or  pin:,  and  by  others  higfj-bole.  Both  the 
firft  names  have  iomc  relation  to  its  note;  and 
perliAps  the  latter,  from  the  fituatfon  of  the  neft. 
It  i8  aimoft  continu.Tlly  on  the  ground,  and  is  not 
obfervcd  to  cliuib  en  the  trees,  like  other's  of  the 
genuF.  It  lives  chiefly  on  infects,  and  is  common- 
ly very  fiat,  fo  as  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for 
the  table.  It  ll^ys  all  the  yenf.  In  its  form  and 
Ibn^e  of  its  qualities  it  rderables  the  cuckow.  It 
files  to  the  tops  of  tieen,  and  fits  oecafionally  on 
the  branches.  Forflcr,  i{i  the  Ph'tlof,  Trartf,  (Hysy 
ft  h  .T  bird  of  pallage  in  the  northern  parts  of  A- 
merlca,  vitiiing  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Fort 
in  April,  and  kaving  it  m  September :  that  it  li\-s 
bom  four  to  frx  e^rgs,  in  hcllow  trceii,  and  feeds 
on  worm  a  and  other  infc«5fs. 

2.  Picus  EKYTHROCF.PHALt/s,  thc  red-bfCided 
<ivocd ptckevy  is  about  S^  inehe?  lonj;,  and  weighs 
^  oz.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
of  a  lead  coloQr,  With  a  black  tip ;  fhc  iridos  arc 
dulky  ;  the  head  and  the  neck  are  ol  a  moft:  beau- 
tiful ciimfon  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  Hack;  thc 
rump,  brcaft,  ar.d  btHy,  are  white;  thc  ten  firft 
tjitrJls  are  black,  the  nth  black  and  whhe,  and 
the  others  are  white  with  black  (liafls  ^  the  tail  ft 
black  and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  cUws  are  o^ 
a  lead  colour.  The  cock  and  hen  are  very  nearly 
alike.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina, 
Canad.i,  and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America  ; 
but  at  thc  approach  of  winter  it  migrate?  more  or 
lefs  to  the  S,  according  to  ttie  feverity  of  the  fea- 
fon;  and  upon  this  ciicumftancc  the  people  of 
North  Annerlci  forctel  the  riprour  or  clemency  of 
the  enfuing  winter.  Ka!m  obfervcs  that  it  is  a 
Yen/  common  binl,  and  is  vcjy  dcftrudive  to  thc 
maize  fields  and  orchards,  pecking  through  thc 
ears  of  maize,  and  dcftroying  great  qu.mtitics  of 
apples.  In  foi-^e  years  they  aie  mo^'e  numerous 
than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the  orchards 
w  hefe  the  fwect  apfJes  grew,  which  they  eat  fo 
far  that  nothing  rcnuins  but  the  mere  pills.  Some 
years  ago  theit  was  a  premium  of  twopence  per 
head  paid  from  the  puHic  fund,  to  extirpitetl*^le 
pernicious  bird's.  I'hcy  are  likewiie  very'fond  of 
acorns.  In  Virginia  anil  Carolina  they  flay  thc 
whole  year,  bnt  arc  not  fs:en  rn  fa(ih  numbers  in 
wititer  as  in  !\immtr.  D\iring  the  winter  they  arc 
Tery  tame,  and  often  come  ii  to  the  houfes  as  the 
redbreafl  docs  in  Ehgland.  Thig  fpccies  is  found 
chiefly  in  old  trees ;  and  the  noife  they  make  with 
their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a  mile  diftant.  It 
builds  the  earlicft  cf  al!  the  woodpeckers,  and  ge-» 
Y  y  y  aerjliy 
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licrally  pretty  high  from  the  ground, 
coui^ted  very  good  eating. 

3.  Picus  FLAVUS,  the  yellofw  <woodpecker  is  a- 
bout  9  inches  long.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowiih 
^hite,  and  more  than  ;)n  inch  long ;  the  bind  head 
is  crefted ;  the  bead  itfclf,  the  neck,  and  whole 
body,  are  covered  with  dirty  white  feathers ;  from 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  ears,  on  each  fide,  there  is 
a  red  ftripe ;  the  wing  coverts  arc  brown  and  edged 
with  ycUowifh,  and  fome  of  the  greater  ones  arc 
mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ;  the  quills 
are  brown  or  rufous ;  the  tail  is  black ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  grey.  This  fpecies  is  common  at 
Cayenne,  and  is  called  there  cbarpentur  jaune.  It 
makes  its  neit  in  old  trees  which  are  rotten  with- 
in ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole  from  without,  at 
firft  horizontal,  but  declining  down-wards  as  foon 
as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part,  till  it  is 
at  laft  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firil  opening. 
The  female  lays  three  white  and  nearly  round  eggs, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  male  bears  his  (hare  in  the  work  with 
the  female,  and  in  her  abfcnce  keeps  centinel  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole.  The  note  of  this  bird  is 
a  kind  of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the 
two  or  three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the 
others.  The  female  wants  the  red  band  on  the 
fide  of  the  head  which  the  male  has.  Specimens 
vary ;  fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as  Briilbn  de- 
fcribes  2t,  others  of  a  light  yellow ;  which  laft  is 
the  cafe,  in  a  fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  mufeum : 
this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

4.  PiCUS  MAJOR,  the  gnat  fiotted  twoodpecker^ 
weighs  %\  oz.  the  length  is  9  inches ;  the  breadth 
16.  The  bill  is  one  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  black 
horn  colour.  The  iridcs  are  red.  The  forehead 
is  of  a  pale  buff  colour ;  the  crown  of  the  head  a 
gloffy  black ;  the  hind  part  marked  with  a  rich 
deep  crimfon  fpot.  Tlie  checks  are  white ;  bound- 
ed beneath  by  a  black  line,  that  paOes  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  and  furrownds  the  hind  part 
of  tha  head.  The  neck  is  encircled  with  a  black 
colour.  The  throat  and  breaft  are  of  a  yellowiih 
white ;  the  vent  feathers  of  a  fine  light  crimfon. 
The  back,  rumj,  and  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  Icf- 
KtT  ccyvcrts  of  the  wings,  are  black';  the  fcapuTar 
teathcfs  and  coverts  adjoining  to  them  are  white. 
The  quill  feathers  are  black,  elegantly  marked  on 
each  web  with  round  white  fpots.  The  4  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tipped  with 
flirty  yellow ;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  outmoft 
black ;  the  upper  parts  a  dirty  white.  The  ex- 
terior featheis  marked  on  each  web  with  two 
bbck  fpots  ;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  wtb, 
and  only  one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a 
If^ad  colour.  The  female  wants  that  beautiful 
crln^.ron  fpot  on  the  head ;  in  other  rtfpects  the 
colours  of  both  agree.  This  ipecies  is  much  more 
uncommon  than  the  Viridis,  (N*^  10.)  and  keeps 
altogcthtr  in  the  woods.  They  are  pretty  com- 
mon in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woods,  and  are 
likewife  met  with  in  America.  They  are  very 
cunning,  and  hide  themfelvcs  when  obferved. 
1  he  extreme  facility  with  which  thefe  birds  de- 
fcend  and  afcend  the  trees  is  furprifing. 

5.  Picus  MART  I  us,  the  great  fji  black  nuood* 
jeckery  is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  a- 


X)ii;  tfic  ^^ 
thehod^vy 
'  is  the  (ho:td 
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It  is  ac-    bout  1 7  inches  long ;  the  bill  it  mrly  %\  iacfei 
in  length,  of  a  dark  aft)  colour,  isdvhitxfhqi 
the  fides ;  the  irides  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  cje 
lids  are  naked,  according  to  Scopoli;  the  ^ 
bird  is  black,  except  the  crown  of  the  head, 
is  vermilion ;  the  firft  quill  feather  * 
and  the  two  middle  tail  feathers,  which 
ger  than  the  others,  make  it  appear  a  littk 
ed  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour,  corefcd 
feathers  on  the  fore  part  for  half  their  length, 
female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the 
bead  only  red,  and  not  the  whole  crown  of 
bead ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
a  ftrong  caft  of  brown  in  it.  Sometixnetthe 
the  hind  bead  is   wholly  wanting ;  and : 
both  male  and  female  vary  hi  different  ft 
their  proportion  of  r*rd  on  the  head.   TTjiil 
is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  bd 
merous  only  in  Germany.     It  is  not  in  ink 
of  Italy,  or  France,  but  it  is  found  inS 
Switzerland,  and  Denn;ark,  though  not  in  1 
It  builds  in  old  alb  and  poplar  trees,  makiDj 
and  deep  ncfts  ;  and  Frifch  obfctves,  thattkl] 
ten  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  is  foon  after' 
down  with  the  wind  ;  and  that  under  the 
this  bird  may  often  be  found  a  buftel  of  d 
bits  of  wood.     The  female  lays  twcrcr 
white  eggs,  the  colour  of  which  is  pecaiiiri 
whole  of  the  genus. 

6.  Picus  medius,  the  middle Jizei vH 
agrees  with  the  major,  (N**  4.) in  cok>ur* 
excepting  that  the  crown  of  the  head  of  this 
rich  crimfoiv;  the  crown  of  the  head  ii  the 
of  the  former  black ;  and  the  crimfon  is  is 
of  a  bar  on  the  bind  part.  Birds  thui 
have  been  (hot  in  Lancaftiire  and  other 
England;  but  Mr  Pennant  is  doubtfiil 
they  are  varieties,  or  diftind  fpecie5 

7.  Picus  MINOR,  the  leafi  JptitUi 
fcar.'f  weighs  an  ounce:  the  length 
the  breadth  11.  The  forehead  is  a 
the  crown  of  the  head,  in  the  male, 
crimloH  ;  the  cheeks  and  fides  of 
wh  •^--  KounH.  ri  Kv  J  bed  of  black 


for, 


* ...  . j,art  of  the  head  aw^ 

and  the  coverts  of  the  wiogs,  are  black;  tk 
thers  varied  with  black  and  white:  thchffs*^ 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white :  the  crown  of  thf  K 
in  the  female,  is  white ;  the  feet  are  of  a  kaji 
lour.  It  has  all  the  charaders  aod  adioos  rf I 
greater  kind,  but  is  not  fo  often  met  with.  8 
fon  affirms  that  it  inhabits  moft  parts  of  Fras 
It  approaches  near  habitations  in  winter,  scdi 
be  feen  in  orchards  adjoining  tohoufcs.  Itb" 
in  an  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  difputes  th:  f 
of  pofleffion  with  the  little  colemoufc.  Wilia* 
by  fays  it  is  called  in  England  by  the  name  of 
<kuall.  It  is  faid  to  inhabit  the  higher  part?  iJ^J 
8.  Picus  prikcipalis,  the  nvhite^HIeJ A 
pecker%  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  Mi^^ 
(N^  5.)  and  equal  infizetoa^crow.  It  is  16 « 
long,  and  weighs  about  10  ounces.  The  billiii'i 
as  ivory,  three  inches  long,  ar»d  channelled; 
irides  are  yellow,  and  on  the  hind  bead  Ri3<| 
pointed  creft,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  fome  a 
feathers  of  which  arc  two  inches  long;  the  1 
itfelf,  and  the  body  in  general,  arc  Wactj^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rumpi  aad/  "^ 
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ffrts,  are  white ;  from  the  eye  there  arifes  a 
ipe  of  white,  which  pafles  on  each  fide  of  the 
i  down  to  the  back ;  3  or  4  of  the  prime  quills 
:  biack,  hot  the  reft  are  white;  the  tail  is  cu- 
fornif  and  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body;  the 
I  And  claws  are  alTo  black.  This  fpecies  inha- 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Spain,  and  Brafil, 
III' called  by  the  Spaniards  carpenter ^  and  not 
Aout  rcafon,  as  this  as  well  as  the  other  fpe- 
I  make  a  great  noife  with  the  biil  againft  the 
fiinthe  woods,  where  they  may  be  heard  at 
pi  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 
mg,  according  to  Catclby,  in  an  hour  or  two 
tlhel  of  chips.  He  adds,  that  the  Canadian 
mi  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  co- 
tU,  fctting  them  round  in  a  wreath  ^with  the 
Cti  outwands ;  and  that  the  northern  Indians 
Jbiic  them  of  tbcfouthcrn  at  the  rate  of  two 
three  bHck-fldns  per  bill.  Kalm  fays  they  arc 
Id  in  New  Jcrfcy,  though  very  feldom,  and 
fat  certain  fcafon 8. 

iPicus  ru»£SCENS,  the  little  qvoodptcker^  ac- 
&iig  to  Cate/by,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce 
mhalf.  Briflbn  fays  it  is  larger  than  the 
W  of  our  European  fpecies,  being  about  54 
ff  kwg.  The  bill  is  about  eight  lines  4ong, 
of  a  bom  cblour;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black, 
00 each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  line;  the 
ikad  is  red  ;  the  hind  parts  of  the  neck,  the 
||Dd  mmp,  are  black,  which  is  divided  into 
ikrts  by  a  line  of  white  paiTmg  down  the 
MO  the  rump ;  the  fcapulars,  upper  wing 
■  coverts,  are  black;  the  greater  wing  co- 
■ki  quills  are  rpotted  with  white;  the  un- 
■ti  of  the  body  are  pale  grey ;  the  tail  is 
n  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the 
■t  barred  with  white  and  black ;  and  the 

fd  daws  are  black.  The  female  has  no  red 
hind  head.  Linn^jpus  fays,  that  the  out- 
fieather  is  white,  marked  with  four  black 
|i  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia  and  Caroli- 
siccording  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New  Jer- 
kiere  it  is  the  moft  daring  and  dangerous  to 
l^t.  As  foon  as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a 
ft  makes  another  clofe  to  the  firft,  in  an  ho- 
jUl  direiJtion,  proceeding  till  it  has  made  a 
I  of  holes  quite  round  the  tree ;  and  the  ap- 
tees  in  the  orchards  have  often  feveral  rings 
liet  round  the  (lem,  infomucfa.  that  the  tree 
•ently  dries  up  and  decays. 
vPicus  s\Kix>\%yiYit green *ioooJpeeker,  weigh* 
t;  iti  length  is  13  inches,  the  breadth  lo^ ; 
ili  is  duiky;  triangular,  and  near  two  inches 
i  the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimfon,  fpotted 
Wack,  and  the  males  have  a  rich  crimlba 
t  beneath  the  blacknefs ;  the  back,  neck,  and 
t coverts  of  the  wings,  are  green;  the  rump 
^c  yellow ;  the  whole  of  the  under  part  of 
fcdy  is  of  a  very  palt  ^reen,  and  the  thighs 
jeni  are  marked  with  duilcy  lines ;  the  legs 
pet  arc  of  a  cinereous  green ;  the  tail  con{)fts 
p  ftiff  feathers,  wb«>fe  cuds  are  generally  bro- 
i  as  the  bird  refts  on  them  in  climbing ;  their 
are  black;  the  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar- 
'^th  doflty  and  deep  green.  Thtfc  birds  feed 
wlf  on  infers ;  and  their  principal  adtion  is 
of  climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  or 
|ht  of  trees :  for  the  Erft  purpose  they  ire 
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provided  with  a  long  flender  toogue,  arme4  with 
a  iharp  bony  end  barbed  on  each  fide,  which  by 
the  means  of  a  curious  apparatus  of  mufcles  they 
can  exert  at  pleafure,  darting  it  to  a  great  length 
into  the  clifts  of  the  bark,  transfixing  and  draw- 
ing out  the  infers  that  lurk  there.  They  make 
their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees :  in  order  there- 
fore to  force  their  way  into  thefe  cavities,  their 
bills  are  formed  ftrong,  veiy  hard,  and  wedge-like, 
at  the  end;  Dr  Derham  obferves,  that  a  neat 
ridge  runs  along  the  top,  as  if  an  artift  had  dc- 
figned  it  for  ftrength  and  beauty.  Yet  it  has  not 
power  to  peoetrate  a  found  tree ;  their  perfora- 
tion of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the  owner  to 
throw  it  cov  n.  Their  legs  are  ihort,  but  ftrong ; 
their  thighs  very  mufcular;  their  toes  difpofed 
two  backward,  two  forw^d ;  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  very  ftiff,  ftiarp  pointed,  and  bending  down- 
wards. The  three  nrft  circumftanccs  admirably 
concur  to  enable  them  to  run  up  and  down  the 
fides  of  trees  with  great  fecurity ;  and  the  ftrength 
t>S  the  tail  fupports  them  firmly  when  they  conti- 
nue long  in  one  place,  either  where  they  find 
plenty  of  food,  or  while  they  ^re  forming  an  acr 
ccfs  to  the  interior  part  of  the  timber.  This  form 
of  the  tail  makes  their  flight  very  aukward,  as  it 
inclines  their  body  down,  and  forces  them  to  fly 
with  (hort  and  frequent  jerks  when  they  would 
afcend,  or  even  ketp  in  a  line.  This  fpecies 
fceds  oftcner  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of 
the  genus :  all  of  them  make  their  nefts  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a 
beautiful  femi-tran(parent  white.  Thefe  birds 
fometimes  build  in  a  hollow  afp  or  other  tree,  15 
or  20  feet  from  the  ground.  The  male  and  fe- 
male take  it  by  turns  to  bore  through  the  living 
part  of  the  wood,  till  they  come  to  the  rotten 
part,  wherein,  after  being  hollowed  out  to  a  pro- 
per depth,  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  general- 
ly grecnilh,  wtth  (mail  black  fpots.  Thefe  holes 
are  fo  deep,  that  a  man  may  thruft  his  whole  arm 
down  one  of  them,  till  he  reach  the  eggs.  The  ' 
youngonesclimbupanddown  the  trees  before  they 
can  fly.  The  holes  of  the  woodpecker  are  as  per-' 
fedly  round  as  if  made  by  a  pair  of  compaffes. 
Nuthatches,  ftarlings,  and  bats,  frequently  build 
in  thefe  holes  when  deferted.  Both  Frifch  and 
Klein  miftake  in  faying  that  the  femalea  have  not 
the  red  crown,  for  even  the  young  ones  in  the 
ncft  have  the  appearance  of  it ;  but  they  do  not 
become  cf  a  full  red  till  after  the  firft  naoult. 
They  are  food  of  bees,  and  make  great  havock 
among  them.  Salerne  fays  they  are  found  in  the 
markets  of  Italy.  In  Sir  A.  Lever's  mufeum  there 
is  a  variety  of  this  bird  of  a  ftraw  colour,  except 
the  crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red. 

PIDAURA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  Morea,  anciently  called  Epidaurus  ;  feated 
pn  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  25  miles  E. 
of  Napoli  di  Romania.  Lon.  41.  8.  £.  of  Ferrp. 
Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

PIDDLE,  a  river  of  Dorfetfhire,  called  alfo 
Trent,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at  Pool,  a  little 
below  Warcham.   Along  its  banks  arc  fituated — 

PlDDLE-HlNTON,  PiDDLK-MuSTERTON,  PlD- 

PLE  Parva,  Piddle-Town,   Piddle-Trent- 
HiDE,  and  fome  other  villages. 
♦  To  Piddle.  *y.  n.  IThis  word  is  obfcure  in  its 
Y  y  y  2  etymology^ 
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rtycnolopy.    S^/r^i^  derives  it  from  picrich^  Ita-  that  i«  in  Rome  can  fcarce  frc  an  (%fl,tU 

lian  ;  or  pttit^  Fr.  I?*tl  •.     Mi  L^f  thinks  it  the  cii-  does  not  call  to  mind  a  pUce  of  a  Lavin  y»\  a 

urtinutivc  of  thr  T^'elfh  hreyta^  to  t-it ;  perhaps  it  hiftorian.  Jiddifon,    3.  A  part.—lt  is  accounWa 

<omffi  from  peJdk,  for  Skinwr  givts  for  its  priiiii-  piece  of  exccllL^ct  knowledgr,  to  know  Iht  U»ici 

tlve  fignific;»tion,  to  deal  in  itlflc  things.]     1.  To  the  land.  T'diotfon,    4.  A  pidlure.— If  uniutBrii, 


pick  ^t  tabic ;  to  feed  fqucramifhiy,  and  without 
jippetite.— 

To  piJdle  like  a  lady  breeding.  ^a;//>. 

^.  To  trifle;  to  nttead  to  fmail  parts  rather  than 
to  the  Tn;iin.  Ainf. 

*  PIDDLER.  v,f,  [fronn  ftdJU.]  i.  Or.e  that 
csts  Tque  <mi(bly,  and  without  appetite.  2.  One 
^ho  is  biify  about  n:iinute  tjiing*;. 

*  PIE.  «./  [This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner 
^bm  kelzath  to  build,  that  is  to  buiid  of  pafte; 
Iby  Junius  derived  by  contra^ion  from  pafty ;  if 
paflies,  doubled  together  without  walls,  were 
the  firft  pies,  the  derivation  is  cafy  from  /»k,  a 
foot^  as  in  fome  provinces,  an  apple  pafty  is  (till 
called  an  apple  foot.]  i.  Any  craft  baked  witli 
fpmething  ip  it.- — 

No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  nis  ambitious  finger.  Shuk^ 

— Mincinif  of  meat  in  pies  favcth  the  grinding  of 
tTie  tet'th.'  Bacon, — They  have  bought  more  edi- 
tions of  his  woiks,  than  would  liy  under  all  their 
pies  at  a  lord  mayor's  ChriRmas.  Dryderi.— 

From  thence  of  courfe  the  figure  will  arife, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  furface  of  your^w-j^ 

Kifig. 
Eat  berf  or;^;>-cruft,  if  you'd  fcrious  be.  King. 
a.  [P/Va,  Latin. j     A  magpie;  a  parti-colourtd 
bird.— 

The  pie  will  difchargc  thee  for  pulling  the 

reft.  .  .  '         "^^'Mir- 

Chattering /»/Vj  in  diHnal  difcord  fung.  SLuk, 

Who  taught  the  p.»rrot  human  notes  to  tiy, 

Or  wilh'a  voice  endu'^d  the  chat t 'ring /ir.^ 

Diydcn. 
3.  T!ic  Md  pof^ifh  fervice  book,  fo  called,  as  is 
fuppofed,  t>om  the  ditTerent  colours  of  the  text 
and  rubrick.  4.  Ccck  and  pie  was  a  nijiht  expref- 
fjon  in  Sbakefpeare^  tiiilc,  of  which  I  know  not 
the  meaning. —  , 

Mr  Slender,  come  ;  we  (lay  far  ycu. — 
— I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you.  Sir.— 
— By  cock  and  p{:^  you  fiiall  not  chufe,  Sir; 
come,  come.'  Shak*  Merry  Wi'ves, 

*  PtEBALD.  adj.  t^rohi^iV.]  Of  various  ct^ours ; 
diverfified  in  colour. — 

It  was  a  particoloured  drefs, 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages.  fiud'ibras. 
— They  would  tlunk  themfelvcs  miferablc  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer  their 
minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  ^*«r^/<i  livery  of  coai  fe 
patches  and  borrowed  fbrcds,  Locke. — They  are 
pleafed  to  hear  of  2^  piebald  horfc,  that  is  fnaytd 
out  of  a  field  hear  Ifiington.  Speffator. — 

Peel'd,  patch'd,  and //^^f /^,  linfey-woolfey 

brothers. 

Grave  huifattiets !  Tope.' 

(j.)*  IMECE.  «./.  [piec^  Fr.]  i.  A  patch,  ^'i^f. 

7*  A  pait  of  the  whole;  a  fragment. — Bnng  it 

oiit  piece  by  piece,   Eztkleh  xxiv.  26. — The  cliic^ 

captain,  fearing  left  Paul  fhould  h.ive  befcn  pufltd 

in  pieces  oi  them,  commanded  to  take  hun  by 

force.  Atts. — Are  they  not  tnaniftft  fragments  auit 

flecks  of  thefe  greater  roadies?  Burr.et.—A  nun 


the  fintfi  coie»urs  arc  but  dawbiiig,  and  ik/va 
i$  a  beautiful  monfter  at  the  b-eft.  X>ri^.— 

Each  heavenly />i<rce  unweary'd  wc  cumpirr. 

P^. 
5.  A  compofition ;  perform.ince. — He  »Tt(cle 
veral  fleers.  Addifori.     6.  A  fingje  great  gtn- 

Kpiice  oi  ord'napce  'gairft  it  1  hate  pJit'i 

$£«« 
—  Many  of  the  fhips  have  brafs  j^ierw,  Tvheniie 
very  piece  at  ieaft  requires  four  gunners  to  «t!fl^ 
it.  Raldg^. — Pyrthus,  with  continual  batkirc 
great  piecest  did  batter  the  OQcunt.  KnolUi.  ;.j 
hand  gun. — When  he  is  put  to  TLp'uce  or  1  jil 
he  m.iketh  as  worthy  a  foldier  as  any  lutiofit 
meetelh  with.  Spen^r. — The  l>aU  gots  on  imi 
direction  of  the  (licK,  or  of  the  body  of  ibc  p 
opt  of  which  it  is  fliot.  Qbeyne.  8.  A  coio ;  a^ 
gle  piece  of  money. — 

Boiieau,  for  tight  hundred  ^.w 
Makes  Lewis  take  tl  e  wall  of  Jotc.  ^r^ 
9.  In. ridicule  or  conten:pt :  as,  zplcnoi  i  l>i 
ycr  or  a  fmatteicr.  10.  w^-PiECt.  To  esb.- 
dcmand,  concerning  All  ihofc  creature*  ib^i  ^' 
eyes  and  ear:*,  whether  they  nriight  not  barf  ta 
only  one  eye,  and  one  car  apiece.  Uim 
gainjl  Atkeijm.  11.  Of  a  Piece  w\h.  hii^ 
the  fame  fort ;  united  ;  the  fame  with  itcrd^ 

All  fecm^^  uriform  and  cf  a piea.  hfcmm^ 
—When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cocUi^ 
requed  that  his  houfe  and  his  body  nu]fllJK« 
qJ a  piece.  VEJlrojige.^^Ay  vtwn  \%ofafe:%i 
bis.  Drydeup — I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  irlff* 
oiher  man  could  have  invented  one  *bid  U 
been  more  of  ei  pitce.  Drytl^n.*— 

Now  flie  is  gone,  the  worid  is  ofsfiitt. 

— Nothing  but  madnefs  can  pleafe  madirti^ 
a  poet  muii  h<  qf  a  piece  <iL'iib  the  fpcfiai»*il 
gain  a  reputation.  Diyden. 

(2.)  Piece,  in  matters  of  money,  figrifies^ 
times  the  fame  thing  with  fpccits;  and  fum^®* 
t>y  adding  the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  i>  a^' 
cxprcfs  fuch  ais  have  no  other  particular  B*tK. 

(3.)  Piece  is  alfo  a  kind  oi  money  of  aixcrf 
or  rather  a  manner  of  accoiuitipg  uA-d aBW3|v 
negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Angola  »o  Atria,  i 
MoKEY.         ■  ' 

(4.)  Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordiear} 
charge.  The  honourable  pieces  of  the  ihicvJ 
tl.e  chief,  fefs,  bend,  paie,  bar,  cro(Jh  u^ 
chevron,  and  iii  general  alt  tbotc  which  uktl 
one  third  of  the  field,  when  alone,  aMd  is  ^ 
manner  focvcr  it  be.    Sec  Ueraldkt. 

(j.)  Piece  of  Eight.  %c  DoLLia,  H 
and  Money,  §  9. 

(6.)  Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  iccli^' 
forts  of  great  guns  and  mortars.  Battcnr;? p"*i* 
are  the  larger  fort  of  g^ns  uftd  at  ficgti  J^  ■ 
king  the  brc.ches ;  fuch  arc  the  24  poow^^  ^ 
culytrine,  the  one  carrying  a  24  andtbc^^^j 
18  pound  ball.  Fici<l.piecis  are  la  pGWKic/t»J 
roitiiivcrines,  6  pounders  ficken,  miuion^j^ 
3.  pcundcj?,  which  xnarch  with  tU  araiyjSCi^^ 
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amp  aIiv;iFS  behind  the  itrcomi  11ne>  but  in  day 
i>f  battle  arc  in  the  front.  A  fokiier'A  fiiilix:k:  is 
like  wife  called  h\%  piece, 

(i.)  •  r#  Piece,  v.  m.  [from  the  nouii.]  x.  To 
niUrgc  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. — 

1  fpcak  too  long,  but  'iu  to  ^t^  the  time, 

To  draw  it  oat  in  length.  SJM. 

If  aught  within  that  linie  feeming  fubftaiice, 

Or  ail  of  it  with  our  diipleafurc  pieced. 

And  nothing  more  may  htly  hke  your  grace, 

Stie  i«  yours.  ,  Shak, 

Let  him,  that  was  the  caufe  of  this,  have 
power 

To  take  off  fo  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 

WXkpkce  up  in  bimitlf.  Shak, 

-i'laat  it  with  women  an  well  ta  men,  that  it 
m)  r(>read  into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced 
fmoa  without.  iJ<tt»«,  ».  To  join ;  to  unite.  3. 
To  Piece  9ui,  To  increafe  by  addition.-^He  ^^ 
rwoitf  kit  wife's  inclination.  5'i^fli.— Whether  the 
mng  0itf  of  an  oid  man's  lite  is  worth  the  pains, 
I  cannot  tell.  Temple. 

li.)*  To  Piece.  i>.  w.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fwn;  to  coalefce;  to  be  compared.— He  was 
more  in  the  prefect  fpeech  Of  the  people,  and  it 
Nr«<^  better  and  followed  more  oXolt  upon  the 
bruit  of  PUntagenet's  eicape.  Baeon. 

•PIEC£LESS.ii^*.Ifitnn;>i>r/.)  Whole;  com- 
^  \  not  made  of  leparate  pieces.— 

Religion's  types  the  piecelefs  centers  flow, 

Aod  are  ia  all  ihc  IIdcs  which  all  ways  go. 

/  (j.)  ♦  PlECEM  EAt.  adfv.  \pict  irtdn;els  a  Word 
k  fiiaoa  of  the  Cumi  import]  la  pieces ;  in  frag- 
Qcstt.^ 

He  ftrookc  his  helme,  full  whecc  his  plume 
did  (land, 
OnmUichitpteee-mealeboLke.  ChapmM. 

Why  did  I  not  his  <iaffoafs  pkeemeal  tear, 
And  caa  it  in  the  fca.  Denbam. 

I'll  be  torn  pkcetmal  by  a  horfe, 
Ht  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worfe.  HudWrcu. 
'-Ndthcr  was  the  body  then  fubjeft  to  diftem. 
^1  to  die  by  pieameai.  Soutb.^ 

PkermMt  they  win  this  acre  firft,  then  that. 

U) ♦  PtiCEi4CAL. adj.  Single ; feparate ;  dnri- 
w^l«— This  by  •  a  more  cbmpcndious  imphfty, 
ft^s  it  his  very  being*  and  as  if  it  fcorned  theft 
Kornm/ guilts,  icXA  up  a  fingle  morriter  big  c- 
fto^ish  to  devour  them^l.  Gov.  of  the  Tofii^ue.-- 
Sta|K  editors  printed  from  the  common  pucemeal 
•ntten  parts  in  the  play houfe.  Pope. 
•  PlBCER.  «. /.  [from  pit>ce.'\  One  that  pieces. 
PIED.  adj.  irrom  pie!]  Variegated  ;  particoJ. 
tourcd.-^uch  as  have  their  feathers  of  *W,  orient 
toJ  nttous  colours.  vf3Ao/.—. 

All  the  yeanlings,  which  were  ftrcak'd  and 
pied^ 
Sbould  tall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Sbak. 

'^Pied  cattle  are  fpoUed  in  their  tongues.  Bacon. 
TV  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly.  Draj^on. 

jj^<^w»  trim  with  dailies /(j<r^  MiiiofU 

^»£IXE,  or  PiBTS,  a  town  of  Mexico. 
P  EDICORTE,  a  toWr-n  of  th«  French  repub- 
l^.lniheifland  and  d^p.  of  CorSca,  11  mi»es 
tSfi.ofCorte. 
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PIEDIOREZZA,  a  town  of  CoHica ;  ta  milci 
£NE.  of  Cortc. 

PIEDMONT,  a  country  of  Italy,  with  the  ci- 
devant  title  of  a  principality  \  wh!ch  before  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  t>clonged  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  imperial 
French  republic,  and  divided  Into  6  depirtments* 
It  wa5  bounded  on  the  N.  by  SHvoy  and  Italy ;  on 
the  W,  by  France;  on  the  S.  by  Hie  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Liguriau  republic ;  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  late  duchies  of  Montfrirat  and  Milan  ;  ex- 
tending about  150  milei  from  N.  to  S.  but  much 
kfe  from  E.  to  W.  Jt  is  called  Piedmont,  in  La- 
tt^i  Pedemoatiwn,  from  its  fituation  at  the  foot  of 
ibe  mountainjf  or  Alps,  which  (eparate  France 
from  Italy.  It  is  in  fome  parts  mountaiuou^,  but 
is  everywhere  very  fruitful.  The  piains  produce 
fine  com,  Turkey  wheat,  which  ferves  for  bread, 
atid  with  which  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix 
rye ;  the  pods  arc  ufcd  for  ftiel,  and  the  ftaiks  be^ 
ing  thick,  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.  The  hills  a» 
bound  with  vines,  which  afford  plenty  of  wine, 
very  lufci'^us  when  new,  efpecially  the  while. 
There  is  alfo  a  tsrtifh  red  wine  called  viao  brv/co^ 
faid  to  be  very  wholefome  for  fat  people.  The 
fweet  wiiie  is  recommended  as  a  ftoraacbic.  The 
nei;;hbourhood  of  Turb  is  fimpus  for  fine  fruits^ 
and  many  long  walks  of  chefuat  and  mulberry 
trees.  Truffles  or  fubterraneous  muihrooms  grow 
here  in  grrat  abundance.  Some  are  Uadc,  others 
white  marbled  with  red.  Their  price  is  rated  ac- 
cording  to  their  fize.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
of  II  or  14  pounds  weight;  and  many  countrj 
people  earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a*year  merely 
by  digging  for  them.  The  trade  in  cattle  is  (aid 
to  bring  into  Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  milliona 
of  iivres  per  annum.  The  cultivation  of  filk  '» 
^Ifo  a  profitable  article,  the  Piedmontefe  filk  be- 
ing, oq  account  of  its  finenefs  and  ftrength,  ef- 
teemed  the  bpft  in  Italy.  The  Piedmontefe  gen- 
try breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk  worms,  under  the 
care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and  muU 
berry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  they 
ffive  b«if  the  fiik  to  their  matters.  Piedmont  waa 
|iormerly  divided  into  xx  fmall  provinces:  Pied* 
mont  proQcr,  the  valleys  between  France  and  i* 
taly,  Uie  valley  of  SaUizzo,  the  county  of  Nice* 
the  marquifate  of  Sufa,  the  duchy  of  Aoft,  th« 
Canavefe,  the  lordihip  of  Vcrcelli,  the  county  of 
Afti,  and  the  Langes.  It  was  formerly  confidered 
as  a  part  of  LfomlMrdy,  as  it  liee  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  which  feparate  Prxnce  firam  Italy.  It 
contains  marry  hJ^h  mcMntanii,  ameng  which 
there  are  rich  and  fruitfol  valleys,  as  plea(am  and 
populous  as  ntf:  part  of  Italy.  In  the  mountain 
ikre  mincttoficN-eral  kinds,  and  the  foreils  aflbrd 
a  great  deal  of  ctmou^  game,  imong  which  tbt 
fumor  U  an  uftful ^muiia!.  **  The  mults  (fays  Mr 
Watkins)  arc  very  fine  in  this  country  5  but  the 
inhiibiiants  have  other  beaftis,  or  rither  monfters, 
which  tluy  find  verv'fervioeftblet  though  vicious 
and  ohdinate.  Thefc  are  produced  by  a  cow  and 
an  afs,  or  mare  a*id  bull,  and  called y«wttrr«,  or 
f^lmerri^  The  chi^f  trade  oi  this  country  confifttf 
11)  hemp  and  filk.  The  filk  worm  thnves  fo  well, 
that  m.my  peafants  make  above  100  lb.  of  filk  an- 
nually ;  and  it  is  nat  only  abundanti  but  univer* 
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lally  known  to  be  ftrongcr  and  finer  than  any  in 
Italy.  They  alfo  trade  in  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits^ 
flax,  and  cattle.  The  chief  river  of  Piedmont  is 
the  Po,  which  flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  The 
river  Sefia,  the  Doria,  Baltea,  the  ancient  Stu- 
ra,  the  Tanaro,  and  ftveral  others,  run  into 
it.  The  language  of  the  Piedmontefc  is  a  mix- 
ture of  French  and  Italian.  In  this  principality 
there  were  before  the  revolution  about  50  earl- 
doms^ 15  marquifateSf  many  iorddiips,  and  20 
abbeys.  Turin  is  the  chief  city.  Sec  Turik. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr  Watkins  fays,  in 
Piedmont  and  Savoy,  (now  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,)  amounts  to  1,695,717  fouls,  of 
which  Turin  contains  about  77,000.  During  the 
late  war,  this  country  was  repeatedly  over-run  by 
the  troops  of  the  belligerent  powers.  In  Nov. 
1708,  the  king  of  Sardinia  left  Turin,  and  took 
rcnige  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia ;  foon  after  which 
his  whole  territories  in  Piedmont,  Mont  ff.rrat, 
&c.  were  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  French ;  and 
ercded  into  a  republic.  (Sec  Piedmonte^e, 
N**  3.)  This  form  of  government,  however,  was 
foon  overthrown  by  the  Audrians,  who  reduced 
the  whole  country,  except  a  few  forts,  in  fummer 
1799;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  June 
2800,  the  whole  of  thefe  territories  again  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  French.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
nth  Sept.  x8oi,  that  their  fate  was  finally  de- 
termined, by  a  decree  of  the  French  Confervativc 
Senate ;  whereby  they  were  irrevocably  flfinexed 
to  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  fix  dc» 
partnicnt?,  named  the  P09  Marengo,  Doriof  Se^ 
/.lA,  Stura,  and  Tanaro;  the  capitals  of  which 
are  Turin,  Alexandria*  Ivica,  Vercelli,  Coni,  and 
AiVi.  Of  thefe,  the  department  of  the  Po  fends 
4  deputies,  Marengo  3,  Doria  i»  Sefia  1,  Stura  3, 
and  Tanaro  3,  to  the  Legiflative  Aflembly. 

( I.)  PIEDMONTESE,  aJj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Piedmont. 

(1.)  PiEDMONTESE,  ».  /.  The  inhabitants  of 
Piedmont.  The  Piedmontefc  have  more  fenfc 
than  the  Savoyards,  but  are  not  fo  lincerc.  Some 
authors  reprefent  them  as  lively,  artful,  and  wit- 
ty, the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  Aofta  ex- 
cepted, who  are  farther  diftinguifbed  by  large 
wens,  as  well  as  their  horfesy  dogSy  and  other  a* 
lumals. 

(3.)  PiEDMONTESE  REPUBLIC,  a  (bort-livcd 
democratic  flate  cre^ed  by  the  French,  after  the 
model  of  their  own  government  then  prevailing, 
on  the  loth  Dec.  1798,  out  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia's ci-devant  Italian  dominions.  It  was  divided 
Into  four  departments,  called  Eridaih  Sifia^  Stura^ 
and  Brmida.  But  in  fummer  X799»  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Auftrians,  and  the  old  government 
and  geography  reitored  for  a  period  equally  ibort. 
.  ♦  PIEDNESS,  »•/.  [from  fied.^  Vancgation ;  di- 
werfity  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piednejj  (hares 
,  ^  With  great  creating  nature*  SbaL 

PIEDRO,  St^  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in 
lilria  ;  6  miles  SSW.  of  Caoo  of  Iftria. 
t    *  PiKLED.  oiij.    Perhaps  for  peelaf,  or  bald  ; 
or  piledi  or  having  fhort  hair. 

Pul*d  pricit  dolt  thou  command  me  be  fliut 
.out? 
;   -rl  «io.  Shak. 
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PIEMONTE,  a  town  of  Maritime  Aullria,  it 
Iftria,  II  miles  S«  of  Capo  of  Iftria. 

PIENES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  overagainft 
the  l;arbour  of  Saccai,  famed  pot  only  ^  the 
beauty  of  its  walks,  to  which  crowds  (k  peo^ 
rcfort  from  the  city,  but  for  a  deity  wodhtppctf 
there,  to  which  vaft  numbers  of  perfons  detote 
tbemielves.  They  go  from  his  temple  to  the  <b 
fide,  where  they  criter  into  a  boat  provided  fer. 
the  parpofe ;  then,  launching  into  the  deep,  tk; 
throw  themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  ftoeo^ 
and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  temple  of  thatdc»« 
ty,  which  is  called  Canons  is  very  lar^e  and  \<Af, 
and  fo  are  many  others  in  the  city  itfelf ;  ooia 
particular,  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  ca«^ 
tries,  is  thought  the  fineft  in  the  whole  empiR. 

PIENIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Crs^cow. 

PIENO,  a  flouriftiing  town  of  the  Itaiisi**! 
public,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lario,  diftrtd  and  liei 
county  of  Como,  01^ the  £.  bank  of  lake  Gooa 

PIENZA,  a  populous  town  of  Etruria,  ietk 
Sienncfe,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  2$  miles  SE.  of  Si»-^ 
na,  and  56  S.  of  Florence.  Loo.  11.  42.  E  Lfi« 
43.  o.  N. 

.  (i.)  ♦  PJEPOWDEI^  Court.  »./.  [froca  fki 
foot,  and  poiddre^  dufty.]  A  court  held  in  fain&r 
rcdrefs  of  all  diforders  committed  therein. 

(a.)PlEP0WDERC0URT,OrPiEPOUDRE0 

the  Joweft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  e  . 
tious,  court  of  juftice  known  to  the  law  of  ^ 
land.    It  is  called  piepoudre,  fcmria  fedufm^ 
verizatijj  from  the  dufty  feet  of  the  foitoni  a| 
;iccording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  because  jdwj 
there  done  as  /pecdily  ^  duft  can  fall 
foot :  upon  the  fame  principle  that  jufUce 
ihe  Jews  was  adminlftered  in  the  gate  of  \3ak 
that  the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  \ 
as  well  as  public.    But  the  etymology  givo  H' 
learned  modem  writer  is  much  more  i  . 
and  fatisfruftory ;  it  being  derived  accordiDf 
him,  from  pirdfuldreaux^  a  pedlar^  in  oki  Fi 
aad  therefore  fagnifying  the  court  of  fuch 
chapmen  as  refort  to  fairs  or  markets.    It 
court  of  record  incident  to  every  fair  and 
of  which  the  Reward  of  him  who  has  the  toQ 
the  market  ts  the  judge.    It  was  inftituted  to 
minifter  j uftice  for  all  commercial  injunet  doat 
that  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  oww 
So  that  the  injury  muft  be  done,  complained  dk 
heard,  and  detennlnedy   within  the  compa^  ^ 
one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs^the  fair  continart 
longer.    The  court  hath  cognizance  of  all  na^ 
ters  of  contraA  that  can  poffiBly  arifcwitbintlir^ 
precin^  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaiflttf, 
muft  make  oath  th^t  the  caqfe  of  a|i  aAion  an]^ 
there,    from  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  i% 
the  nature  of  an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  WcftS 
minfter.  1 

(i.)*PIER.  »./.  \pitrre,Yx:\  Theootemn*^ 
which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raiie«1. — For  /isn 
fometimes  wet,  fometimes  dry,  take  elm.  .B««i 
—The  Englilh  took  the  galley*  and  drew  it  ta* 
lliorc,  and  ufcd  the  ftonea  to  reinforce  the/ifr.i 
Hay^ard. — The  bridge*  conhfting  of  four  arckH 
is  the  length  of  ^22  Englilh  feet  and  an  ha^:  tbe 
cUmeiiiions  of  the  arches  arc  as  follows,  in  En^ 
lilh  meafure ;  the  height  of  the  firft  anch  109  ieft, 
the  diftauce  bttvvetn  the  pkrs  72^  feet;  io  l^ 
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id  arcfl,  the  diftance  of  the  pier  is  i.-^o  feet ;  in 
:hf  3d  the  diftancc  is  109  feet ;  in  the  4th  the 
jiftance  is  138  feet.  Arbuthnot. 

(2.)  Pier,  in  building  denotes  a  mafs  of  ftone^ 
^c.  oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs  to  the  force  of 
he  fca,  or  a  great  river  for  the  fccurity  of  ftiips 
hat  lie  at  harbour  in  any  haven. 
(3.)  Piers  of  a  Bridge.  See  Bridge,  §  I,  3. 
(i.)  PIERA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fountain 
f  Ptrloponnefusy  between  £lis  and  Olympus. 
Vuf/.  V.  c.  16. 

(1.)  Pi  ERA,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of 
^in,  in  Catalonia,  16  miles  NW.  of  Barcelona. 
PIERBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  16  m.  NNW. 
fOrcin. 

PIERCE,  James.    SeePEiRCE. 
(1.)  *  To  Pierce,   v.  a.  \percer,  Fr.]     i.  To 
Cflctratc ;  to  enter ;  to  force  a  way  into. — 

Steed  threatens  fteed  in  high  and  t}oaftful 
nHghs, 
Piercing  the  nights  dull  ear.  Shak, 

•They  have  pierced  themfclvcs  through  with 
my  forrows.  i  Tim,  vi.  10. — 

With  this  fatal  fword,  oh  which  I  dy'd, 
\  pierce  her  openM  back  or  tender  fide.  Dryden. 

The  glorious  temple  (hall  arife. 
And  with  new  \\i2itt  pierce  the  neighboring  ikies. 

Prior* 
To  touch  the  paflions:  to  affVa.— 

Did  your  letters  ^^rf^  ttte  queen  ?  Sbak, 

(i)  •  To  Pierce,  v.  n,  r.  To  make  way  by 
Jfcinto,  or  through  any  thing. — 
fjlcr  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.  Shak. 
glcrc  is  that  fpeaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
•hL— Prov.  xii.  18. — Short  arrows,  called 
ithts  wtre  difchafged  out  of  mulkets,  and 
jfld  puree  through  the  fides  of  Ihips,  where  a 
■rt  would  not  pierce.  Bacon.  2.  To  ftrike ;  to 
nc\  to  affea.— 

Then  IM  commend  her  volubility ; 
jM  fAy  (he  uttereth  pierchig  eloquence.    Sbak, 
#0  enter ;  to  dive  as  into  a  fecret. — She  would 
\pf^ie  further  into  his  meaning,  than  himfelf 
toi  declare.  Sidney. — All  men  knew  Nathaniel 
k  an  Ifiaeiite  ;  but  our  Saviour  piercing  deep- 
||i»eth  further  teftimony  of  him.  Hooker.    4, 
fJffc^  fcverely, — They  provide  more  piercing 
totts  dailv  to  chain  up  the  poor.  Skak. 
WERCEA.    Sec  RivihiA. 
•  PIERCER,  n.f.  [from  pierce.\     I.  An  inftru- 
Ut  that  bores  or  penetrates. — 

Cirt,  biUer  and  wimble,  with  pierfer  and  pod. 

Tujfer. 
"Hve  piTt  with  which  infedta  perforate  bodies* 
the  hollow  inftrument,  terebra,  we  may  Eng- 
^ piercer^  wherewith  miny  flies  are  provided. 
J:  .;.  One  who  perforates. 
rlERCE's  Island,  an  ifland  ofNewHamp- 
f«»inthePifcataqu.i. 

•PIERCINGLY.  iidv.VxQVn pierce?^  Sharply. 
•PIERCINCNESS.  /;./.  [from  piercing.]  Power 
piercing.— We  contemplate  the  vaft  reach  and 
•pafs  of  our  underftandihg,    the  prodigious 
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Macedonia,  contained  l>etweenthe  mouths  ofthc 
rivers  Ludias  and  Peneus;  extended  by  Strabo 
beyond  the  Ludias,  to  the  Axios  on  the  N.  and 
on  the  S.  no  farther  than  the  Aliacmon^  along  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus. 

(i.)  PiERiA  of  Syria,  the  N.  part  of  Seleucia, 
or  the  Antiochena,  fituated  on  the  Sinus  Iflicus^ 
and  lying  next  Cilicia  on  the  NW. 

(i.)PIERIDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daugh- 
tcrs  of  Picrus,  a  Macedonian  prince,  who'prefum- 
ing  to  difputc  with  the  Mufes  for  the  prize  of 
poetry,  were  turned  into  magpies.  They  were 
alfo  called  PiEONiDES. 

(2.)  PifiRiDEs,  a  name  of  the  Mufcs,  from 
mount  Pieris  in  Thcfl'aly,  which  was  confecrated 
to  them ;  or  according  to  others,  from  Pierus,  a 
TheiTalian  poet,  who  was  the  firft  who  facrificed 
to  them.    See  PiERis. 

PIERINO  DEL  Vaga,  an  eminent  Italian  pain* 
ter,  born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany  about  the 
year  15  00.  He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a  gro- 
cer in  Florence;  but  a  painter  named  raga  taking 
him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  Del  Faga^  from  liv- 
ing with  him,  his  real  name  being  Buonacerfi.  Af- 
ter Raphael's  death,  he  joined  with  Julio  Romano 
and  Francis  Penni  to  finiih  the  works  in  the  Va- 
tican, which  were  left  imperfed  by  their  commort 
mailer ;  and  t^  confirm  their  friend fhip  married 
Pennies  filler.  He  gained  the  highed  reputation 
by  his  performances  in  the  palace  of  prince  Do- 
ria  at  Genoa :  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  bufinefs 
drained  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  for  he 
died  in  1547.  Of  all  Raphael's  dilciples,  Fierino 
kept  the  charader  of  his  mailer  longcft,  i.  e.  his 
exterior  charadcr  and  manner  of  deligning ;  for 
he  fell  very  Ihort  of  the  finenefs  of  Raphael** 
tbiukintr. 

PIERIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  nam-^  to  Pieria  of 
Macedonia;  taking  its  name  from  Pierus  a  poet, 
who  was  the  firil  that  facrificed  to  the  Mufes» 
thence  called  Pierides. 

PIERMONT,  a  townfhrp  of  New  Hampfhire 
in  Grafton  county,  on  the  E.  fc;ink  of  the  Con- 
nedicut,  6  miles  S.  of  Haveihiil ;  containing  426 
citizens  in  1795. 

PIEROUAGAMIS,  a  nation  of  N.  American 
Indians,  who  inhabit  the  NW.  bank  of  Lake  St 
John,  in  Lower  Canada. 

(i.)  PIERRJJ,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
Saoue  and  Loire,  15  miles  N.  of  Louhans. 

(a.)  Pierre  D'AuTOMNE,a  French  name,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Chinel'e,  of  a  racilicinai  (lone,  ce- 
lebrated in  the  eaft  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the 
lungs.  Many  think  it  had  its  name  oi  the  autumn 
Jione  from  its  being  only  to  be  mavle  at  that  fealon  of 
the  year;  but  it  certain !y  may  Ije  maJe  at  all  timet. 
The  Cbiaele  chemills  rc'er  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  iVveral  Tea  Tons  of  the  year,  and 
thus  they  refer  the  luiig^  to  autumn.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  their  writings,  and  thus  the  (lone  for  dif^ 
eafes  of  the  lungs  came  to  be  called  autu-nn  Jlone* 
It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  They  put  jo  piiits  of 


^^t^iXi^  piercingn^fs  of  its  thought.  Derbam.  •  the  urine  of  a  (Irong  and  healthy  young  man  into 
WERFONT),  a'to.vn  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  a  large  iron  pot,  'ud  fct  it  over  a  gentle  fire 
*»  7f  miles  N.  of  Crcfpy,  and  ^i  S£.  of  Com-  When  it  begitis  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop'by 
^^'  drop,  about  a  large  tea-tup  full  of  ri^pe  oil.  They 

^'•J  PIERIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrift  of    then  leave  in  oa  the  5re  till  tht  a  hole  i.  evaporat- 
ed 
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W  td  a  mick  fubftaacc  like  black  miH.  Tt  is  then 
ttkcn  out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  flat  iron  to 
dry,  fo  that  it  may  be  powdered  very  6ne.  This 
powder  is  moiftened  with  frefh  oil,  and  the  mafs 
u  put  into  a  double  crucible,  furrounded  with 
ctw!?,  where  it  ftands  till  it  be  thoroughly  dried 
apain.  T?>iB  is  again  powdered,  and  put  into  a 
china  veflVl,  which  being  covered  with  filk  dotb 
and  a  doaWe  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boiling  wa- 
ter, which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  throu^ 
thefe  corerings,  till  fo  much  is  got  in  as  is  Aiffi- 
cicnt  to  reduce  it  to  a  pafte.  This  pafte  iir  well 
mixed  together  in  the  veffcl  it  i&  kept  in,  and  thU 
is  put  into  a  veflVI  of  water,  awid  the  whole  i«t  o- 
vcr  the  fire.  The  matter  thus  becomes  again  dried 
in  balaeo  mari^  and  is  then  finiihed.  Ohfef^^fitr 
tes  Cout.  de  V AJie^  p.  a^S. 

(3.)  P^E*^*^*^'  St»  Enftace  dk,  a  brave  French 
patriot,  who  devoted  his  life  to  fave  his  country. 
See  Calais,  N^  i. 

(4.)  Pierre,  St,  a  large  rirerin  North  Ame- 
lic.i,  fcarcely  infcriortothe  Rhine  or  the  DanuHc, 
and  navigable  to  its  lource.  It  fall*?  into  the  Mif- 
iiffippi. 

.(5O  PiYRRE,  St,  or  St  Peter's,  the  Capital  of 
Martrnico,  was  built  in  1665,  to  overawe  the  mu- 
tineefS  of  the  ifland  who  rebelled  againft  its  pro. 
prictors,  the  l^cond  Weft  India  company,  who 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
French  Antii:es.  It  is  fituated  on  the  W.  (ide  of 
the  iflancf.  The  town  extends  along  the  (bore, 
and  a  battery  that  commatKln  the  road  is  ere<5ted 
on  the  W.  fide,  which  H  waihed  ty  the  nVer 
Royolan,  or  St  Peter.  The  town  is  div'fded.into 
three  wardr?;  the  middle,  which  is  properly  St 
Peter's  begins  at  the  fort,  and  runs  W.  to  the 
battery  of  St  Nicholas.  Under  the  walls  of  the 
ad  ward  fhips  at  anchor  ride  more  fccurely  than 
under  the  fbrt,  on  which  account  this  waid  is  cal- 
led the  jlncborai^e.  The  3d  ward,  called  thPe 
Oailfryt  extends  alonjr  the  fea  hdc  from  Fort  St 
Peter  to  the  Jcfuits*  River,  and  is  the  moft  popu- 
lous part  of  the  city.  The  houfes  of  St  Peter'3 
ward  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant,  partis 
cularly  thofe  of  the  gown>or,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers. The  parilh  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  magnifi- 
rent  (lone  building  which  belonjctd  to  the  Jefuits, 
with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric  order.  The  church 
<u  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs  to  the  Jacobiue 
friars,  is  likewilc  of  ftone.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  trade,  and  is  built  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. The  houfes  arc  moftly  conftrucfted  of  a 
grey  pumice-ftonc  or  lava,  which  is  found  on  the 
Itrand ;  aiid  the  high  ftreet  is,  according  to  t)r 
Ifcrt,  above  an  Engliih  mile  in  length.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  about  aooo  ho*ifes,  artd  30,000 
inhabitants,  including  negiocs.  St  Pierre,  with 
t  tie  whole  of  the  if  land,  was  taken  from  the  French 
\\  March  1794,  by  the  Britilh  land  and  fea  forces 
tmdtr  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jeriia:  125 
vrfTels  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  and 
of  great  value,  were  captured,  71  of  which  were 
in  the  harbour  of  St  Picnpe.  But  the' ifland  was 
reflored  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1801. 

(6.)  Pierre,  St,  a  torvcn  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais ;  3  miles  SE.  of  Calais. 

(7O  Pierre,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Tarn ;  6  tuiles  NW.  of  Caune. 
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(8.)  PiEUKi,  Sr,  to  tfTand  neartb^  9i  orf  n 
Newfcmndlandj  ceded  to  the  French,  by  % 
treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  but  taken  by  the  M ' 
in  1793.    Lon.  r6.  17',  W.    Lat.  4^.  45.  K 

(9,)  Pierre,  St,  a  Oi$B.MT,anin«Kiwal 
coail  of  France,  the  laxigefV  of  the  SbvemIslaii 

(10.)  Pierre,  St,  m  Bobdp,  a^(y»^(rf Pm 
in  the  dep.  of  tfte  Rhont  ittd  Loire ;  11  v^' 
of  St  Etiennc. 

(ri.)PlERRE4ST,DBCBEMty,at0Wtl0f|Pl 

in  the  dep.  of  the  Vendee ;  3  miilcs^^of 
nerayc. 

(la.)  ^ftRRs,  St,  D8.  Cbignac,  i.  ton 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Docdogoc;  7I  bl 
of  Pcrigueux. 

(15.)  Pierre^  St^  B'EsTRif  wis,  x 
France,  ih  the  dep.  of  Lozcre ;  74  miles 
Mtyrveifi. 

f  14,)  PiERtB,  St,  tt*  Ofcuorw,  at6irBof 
in  the  centre  of  the  iflc  of  Oleron,  in  tin 
the  Lower  Charentc:  5  milet  KW.  <rf. 
Lorn  r6.  vu  E.  Fcrro.    Lat.  j6.  sf,  IJ. 

(15.)  Pierre,  ST,L'E(3LtsE,  atowaof 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Channel ;  8^  najki  B.  d 
bor^r- 

(16.)  P1ERR.4,  St,  Lb  Kovtiu,  % 
France  in  the  dep.  ejf  Nicvre,  and  cirdcraiti 
of  Nlvemois ;  feated  in  a  valley  near  the 
furrounded  by  roourtains;  ji  tmlesS^cfl" 
T$  >n;\\  of  Moulms,  and  rjo  S.  of  Parii. 
>  13.  E.    Lat.  46.  47-  N. 

(r7.)PfERRP,  St,  suRDrrB,atowaofi 
in  tht  ^tp.  of  Calvados ;  9  miles  NE,  of 
and  T*  SF.  of  Caen. 

PIERREFEU,  a  town  of  France,  ia 
the  Var;  /»  miles  N.  of  Hi^s. 

PIERREFITTE,  3  towna  of  France:  t 
dep.  of  the  AHier,  10  mile*  N-  of  l^ffm^ 
that  of  the  Meufe,  lo^  miles  NE.  of  Bar  k 
3.  in  that  of  Paris,  in  the  diftriA  of  St 
miles  N.  of  Pnris. 

PIERREFORT,  a  town  of  France,  in 
of  Cantal :  n  miles  SW.  of  St  Flour,  and 
of  Aurillac. 

PIERRELATTE,  a  town  of  Fnnoe,  si 
dep.  of  Eh-ome ;  la  miles  S,  of  Montelinait, 
15  N.  of  Orange. 

PIERREMONT,  St,  a  town  of  FraDcr, 
the  dtji,  of  Ardennes  ;  9  mil^  N.  of  Crai 

PrERRES,ST,  LEs  MELisEY,atotmofFi 
in  the  dep.  of  Upper  Saonc ;   8  miles  E^ 
Luxeuil. 

PiERREVILLE,  Sx,  a  town  of  FrarKT,  ic 
dep.  of  Ardcche  ;  ^\  miles  NW.  of  ^\^. 

PIERS2AIE,  a  town  of  Lhhuania,  io  Wl 
60  miles  E.  of  Lida.  , 

(i.)  PlERUS,  the  father  of  the  9  PiERiMt 

(2 — 6J  pTERtJS,  in  geography,  i.  a  mwi 
of  Theflaly  facred  to  the  Mnfes:  1.  a  !«"* 
Theflaly :  {Pauf,  vit,  %%.)  5.  a  river  of  Pelopfl 
fas  :  4.  c.  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Maeeiofioi 

PIESKY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  NofOgrodI 
40  miles  WSW".  of  Novogrodek.  J 

PIETAS,  a  deity  of  the  Romans.    SccP««l 

PIETENPACH,  a  river  of  AiHbij,  whidi  j«i 
the  Reiffn,  near  Schwadotf,  add  fk^  v^  4 
Danube  za  miles  bdow  Vleteft. 
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f .)  PIETISTS,  a  relifioQs  fed  fpruag  up  a-  coaft  of  Sardinia ;  13  milc8  long  and  3  broad.  *  It> 

Of  the  Proteilantt  of  Germany,  a  kind  ofciean  was  taken  by  the  French  republicans  in  1793,  h«t 

Tftra  the  Quaktrs  of  England  and  the  QuietiAs  rrtaktn  foon  after.  Lon.  16.  x8.  £.  Ferro.  Lat.  39 

he  Romifli  church.    They  dcfpifc  ail  Torts  of  g.  N- 

kfuitical  polity,  all  (chool  theology,  and  all        (3*  4.)  PiiTRO,  &t,  two  towns  of  the  French 
n*  and  ceremonies,  and  give  themfdves  up  to  republic  in  the  iflc  and  drp.  of  Covfica  ;  i,  fix  m 
SW.  ofOlctta  


templation  and  xisyftic  tbeok)gy.  Many  grofa 
:n  are  charged  on  the  Pietifts,  m  a  book  pntit- 
Mampuhu  Obfinmtionum  AKtspicti/Occrum : 
tbv7  have  much  of  the  air  of  polemical  exag- 
ttiox  Indeed  there  are  Pietifts  of  various. 
is;  Some  running  into  grofs  illu(lon&*  and 
eying  their  errors  to  the  overturning  of  a.  great 
inf  the  Chriftian  doArine,  while  others  arc  on-. 
Ttfionaries;  and  others  are  very  honeA  and 
d,  tiiough  perhaps  miiguided,  people.  They. 
c  been  dtfgultcd  with  the  coldness  and  fonna- 
of  othc;;  churches,  and  h^vc  thence  become 
rmcd  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and 
cbed  to  their  party,  without  giving  in)-)  the 
M  of  their  errors.  Sec  M^heim'j  Eccl.  Hi/- 
,Toliv.  p.  454. 

t.)  Pietists,  otbcnvife  called  iht  Brethren 
Stfiaj  ^tbe  Piotu  and  Ci»ijhan  Sfhoolh  a  £p- 
yliionned  in  the  year  1678  by  I^Iichoias  Barre, 
obd^d  by  their  engacements  to  devote  themr 
CI  to  the  educ2tian  i^  poor  children  of  bock 

lETOtA,  fi  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
hf.  of  th«  MinciOf  ancieutly  called  Ande^ 
kifl  two  Italian  miles  of  Mantua,  fampus  for 
%^  birth^^aoe  of  Virgil ;  pB  which  account 
Mpsite  granted  ^he  citizens  an  indemai^iioft 
4m  lQfl*es  during  the  waF,  and  ereded  an  o- 
ifcto  the  poet's  naemory,  in  1797 
QTRA,  the  name  of  11  towns  of  Naples*  1 
Ktroria,  and  j  of  CpHica,  thus  difHngtiilied ; 
^PiiTSA  CASTStLO,  in  Capitanau  : 
\  Pi  ITS  A  Con  Baa  A,  in  Corfica,  11  miles  N. 
Mia: 

•  PtkraA  GALi«A,in  Bafilicata;  imiksSSW, 
Icerroia: 

>  PiCTSA  MAi'^aa,  in  LaTora ;  7  miles  N.  of 

km: 

.  PiETRA  Mausa,  in  Capitanata: 

k  PiiTRA  Pai/la,  in  Calabria  Citra : 

.  PiiTAA  Paui^eina,  in  Principato  Ultra: 

-  PiSTAA  Petrosa,  in  Bafilicata: 

•  PiiTftA  PoLiMA,  in  Principato  Ukra: 

0.  PiETRA,  Santa,  in  Etmria,  6  miles  S£.  of 

6: 

t.  PisniA,  St,  Dimutata,  in  Otranto,  xoj 

^  NNIE.  of  Tarento. 

k.  PiiTaa,  St,  VaaNortCA*  in  Otranto,  |o 

:i  S.  of  Bnndifi : 

!•  PiETRA  Vaiaan,  in  Latora,  u  m.  E.  of 

la. 

lETRAFEZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilica- 

7  miles  SW.  of  Pounza. 

(BTRALBO,  a  town  of  the  Fi«nch  republic, 

^  iOard  and  dep.  of  Corfica ;  10  miks  S.  of 

lorenzo. 

t')  PIETRO,  St,  a  rich  town  of  the  ItaHan 

iWic,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Po,  diftria  of 

•oai^  and  late  territory  of  the  Cremonele  1 

e<i  on  the  Detmona. 

u)  PiATAo,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterrane- 

anciently  called  Hieracumt  7  miles  from  the  S. 

^OL.  XVIX.  Part  H. 


a.  ten  SW.  of  Baft'a. 

(iO  PiETRQ,  St,  Campo,  a  diftria  Of  Mari^ 
time  Auftria*  in  Paduano,  containmg  one  town, 
5S  villages,  and  a^8,ooo  inhabitants  who  chiefly 
cultivate  com  and  \vin<. 

(6.)P|ETR0,  St,  Campo,  the  capital  of  the 
above  di^rid,  is  a  weii  built  town,  containing 
3,100  inhabitants  in  1797. 

(7.)  PiETRo,  St,  Calativa,  a  town  of  Naples 
in  Otranto ;  6  miles  E.  of  Nardo. 

(i.)  ♦  PI£TY.  «.  /.  [pittas,  Ut.  pieti,  Fr.]  i 
Dilchargc  of  duty  to  God. — ^What  pi^iy^  pity,  for. 
titude  did  JEneas pontfs  beyond  hit^  companions?, 
Peacbqm  on  Poetry .t" 

'Till  future  infancy,  baptu'd  by  thee, 

Qrow  ripe  in  year«>  and  old  in  pietf.         Prior. 
There  be  who  faith  prefer  and  piefj  to  Qod. 

Milton. 
— Praying  for  them  would  make  them  a$  gi.id  to^ 
fee  their  fervanta  eminsnt  in  piftw  as  themfeives* 
Law*  1.  Duty  to  parents  or  ^hufe  in  fuperior 
rplation.— 

Pope's  filial  piety  excels. 

Whatever  Grecian  ftory  tells.  Swift' 

(a.)  Piety  is  a  virtue  which  denotes  veiiera. 
tion  for  the  Deity,  and  love  and  tcndemefs  to  our 
friends.  This  diftingui^ed  virtue,  hke  many  o. 
thers,  received  A^^png  the  Romans  divine  honours, ' 
and  was  one  of  their  deities.  Acilius  Glabrio  ftrft 
ereded  a  temple  to  this  divinity,  which  he  did  u- 
poo  the  fpot  on  which  a  woman  had  fed  //ith  her 
own  milk  her  aged  father,  who  had  been  impri* 
foned  by  order  of  the  ienate,  and  deprived  of  all 
alimentft.  The  ftory  is  well  known,  ind  is  given 
at  length  in  books  which  are  in  the  bands  of  evcr- 
ry  fchool-boy.  (See  Filial  Pi et y,  alfo  Cieetro  de 
div'  !•  and  Vfilerius  MaximiUf5»c,  4*)  If  piety  was, 
thus  pradifed  and  thus  honoured,  in  Heathen  anti* 
quity,  it  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo  among  Chriftians,  to 
whoin  its  nature  is  better  defined,  and  to  the  prac« 
tice  of  which  they  have  motives  of  greater  cogency. 

(3.)  Pibtv,  Filial.  The  following  example  of 
filial  piety  is  Uken  from  Du  Halde's  defcription  of 
China :  '*  In  the  commencement  oi  the  dynafty  of 
the  Tang,  Loutao-tfong,  who  was  difaffeded  to 
the  government,  being  accufed  of  a  fault,  which. 
tQUched  his  life,  obtained  leave  from  thofe  who 
had  him  in  cuftodr,  to  perform  the  dntics  of  the 
Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed  friends.  He  mananrd 
matters  fo  well,  that  gir^ng  his  keeper?  the  flip« 
be  0ed  to  the  honfe  of  i,ou  Nan-kin,  with  whom 
he  had  a  friend/hip,  and  there  hid  Mnifelf.  hon 
Nan-kin,  notwithftanding  the  (kriS.  fearrh  that 
was  made,  and  the  fe  verity  of  the  court  again  It 
thofe  who  conceal  prifoners  that  have  rfcaped, 
would  not  betray  h<s  friend.  However,  the  mat- 
ter being  difcovered,  Lou  Nan-kiii  was  imprifon- 
ed  ;  and  they  were  juft  on  the  point  of  proceed- 
ing againft  hira,  when  his  younger  brother  pre- 
ienting  himfelf  before  the  judge,  faid,  //  //  /,  ilir^ 
4tf/p»  J^ife  hidden  the pr toner ;  it  14  J  *:uhQ  et^bt  to 
diff  and  90/  my  elder  brother.  The  eUcft  maintain. 
Z  t  X  ed. 
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e^,  tkat  hU  younger  brother  had  ^ccufed  himfcl? 
>*rOngfiilfy,  aird  was  not  at  all  culpable.  The 
judge  who  was  *peifon  of  prcat  fai^acity,  fifted 
both  parties  fo  effe^uaily,  that  he  not  only  difco-* 
vcred  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent,  but 
even  made  him  confcls  it  himfclf:  Jt  u  trtttt  ^ir^ 
faid  the  vounger  all  in  tears,  I  benfe  accufid  '^yfeif 
^lfe)y  i  out  1  baife  very  firing  rfofons  forfo  doing* 
My  mother  has  been  dtad  for  fime  tinted  and  her 
corps  is  not  yet  buried  ;  1  htrve  t  Jifier  alfo  *who  if 
marriageable^  but  is  notyei  diffofed  gf:  tbffe  things 
nvbicb  my  brother  is  caf>abfe  ofvtanaging,  I  am  nots 
end  therefore  dejire  to  die  in  his  fiead.  Vouchfafe  to 
4idmit  my  tejlimony.  The  commiiiioner  gave  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court,  and  the 
emperor  pardoned  the  criminal.** 

(i.)  PIEVE,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 
Hie  dcp.  of  the  Mincio,  and  diftri«,  late  duchy, 
of  Verona,  feated  in  the  valley  of  Lumczzano  ^ 
containing  about  looQ  citizen^. 
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phy,  and  ofthe  hiftory  of  France.  "He  ilfo  tn- 
veiled  for  imprcnrcment.     His  chief  jporb  art,  u  1 
An    Hiftoncal   and   Geographical  deioip^jtj 
France ;  the  large  ft  edition  is  that  of  i;;);  a : 
vols,  jimo.-  2.  A  Dcfcription  of  Paris,  io  loV 
i^mo;  of  which  he  publifhcd  an  abrWg 
1  volt.  iimo.   3.  A  Dcfcription  of  the  C 
Park  of  Vcrfailles,  Afariy,  &c.  m  i  toU.  1 
Piganiol  had  aifb  a  concefn  with  Abb^  Ua 
the  Journal  ofTrevoux,     He  died  at  Bins  a] 
'753»'*^ged  }Jo.    He  was  as  much  rcfprftflj 
his  nrahners  as  for  his  talents.    To  a  pro" 
and  varied  knowledge  he  united  ^atpr 
honour,  and  all  the  poiitenefs  pf  a  courtier. 
/  (i.)  ♦  PIGEON,  nj.  I  pigeon,  Fr.]  A  fbvl 
in  a  cote,  or  a  fmatl  boufe ;  iu  fome  pUcet^ 
dovec*>te.— 

This  hWoyf  picks  pp  wit  as  pigeims  \ 


-i-A  tfirtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon,  Geff.|K| 
Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  U>ft  a  pirora 
tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  ' 
itig  wKh  all  their  niight,  they  paffcd  fafcjp 


(1.)  Pi  EVE,  a  rich  town  ofthe  Italian  republic, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Po,  dittrid  and  latt  tcr- 
lerritory  of  Cremona,  feated  Hin  the  Delmona, 

(3.)  Pi  EVE,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  9     end  of  th^ir  poop  was  bruifed.  B^alAgbr^ 
H^les  W.  of  Albtnpa.  ^'  The  fearful  pig^u  flutters  in  her*** 

(4.)  Pi  EVE,  a  town  of  Maritime  AuAria,  in      ■ 
TnUli ;  the  btrth-place  of  Titian.  — ^Stc  the  cupola  df  St  Paufs  covertd 

(5.)  PiEVK  Di  Savo,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auf-'    lexes  hlcethe  outfid^  of  a /wj^«'0«-houfcf 


tria,  in  the  Paduano  ;  7  mileii  E8E.  of  Padua. 

PIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tTie 
Channel ;  10  miles  SW.  pf  Chcrburg,  and  13  W. 
of  Valogncs. 

.  (f.)  ♦  PIG.  n,  /.  [bi^gey  Datch.l  i.  A  young 
ibw  or  boar. — Some  men  there  art  iove  not  a  gap- 
ihg/**^.  Shak, — 

Alba,  from  the  whit^  fbw  nam'd, 
■  That  for  her  thirty  fucking  pigs  was  fam'd. 

Drydfn, 
— ^Thc  flefh-mcats  of  an  eafy  digeftipn,  are  ftg^ 
]?mb,  rahbjt  aocT  chicken.  Thyer  on  the  Hptmours. 
».  An  oblong  mafs  of  lead  or  uniforged  iron,  or 
mafg  of  iT.ctal  melted  firom  the  ore  is  called,  I 
know  not  why,  fo^^metai,  and  pieces  of  that  me- 
ttil  are  called  pigs. —  .  t 

*      A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead. 

May  hurt  the  very  ablcfl  head.  T^e, 

(a.)  PiO,  in  zoology.     Si.f  Sus. 

(3.)  Pig  Gcinea.  Sec  CaVia,  Np  V. 

UO  P'O  Iron.  See  Irom,  J  i». 

(5.)  Pig  Nut.  See  Bumium. 

('..)  Pig  or  lead,  the  8th  part  of  -4  fnther, 
amounting  to  150  pounds  weight. 

•  To  Pio.  V.  a.  [frorti  the  noun.]  To  farrow-; 
to  bfmg  pigs. 

PIGALLE,  John  Baptift,  a  celebrated  foulptor, 
born  at  Paris,  in  1714.  He  became  charttelior  of 
the  academy  of  painting  ^d  knj^ht  of  St  Michael. 


A  pigeon-houic  or  oycfl* 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  kctrp  one  doVeii. 
■  (i.)  PfOBpN.  See  CoLtJMBrA,  }  T,  i— f. 

V3.)  Pigeon,  Peter  CharlcH  Prmcis, 
i^erM^ds  re<*tor  or  vicar  of  BayetiVi 
m»ml>crrlefs  vidims,  who  ft;! I  a  fecnficc 
bin  rage  and  infidelity,  in  the  begioi 
French  revolution.  Altho'a  manofnotpei^l 
piety,  but  of  uncommon  ihildnclB  and 
yet,  becaufe  he  refiifed  to  take  the  oatbi" 
by  the  republicans,  he  and  bis  frmily  wdti 
infulted  and  perfecut^d  in  the  crucilcft  ^' 
aod  he  himfetf  was  at  laft  tnurdere^  bo 
Aug.  1793,  in  his  38th  year. 
'  (4!)  PiGBQN,  iff  |;eo|^rap>hy,  an  iOaod 
Royal  Bay  on  the  coaii  of  Martinico,  fti 
tified. 

(?,  6.)  PiGEOM,  Big  and  Little,  twe 
of  Teneflee,  which  rife  in  the  Great  1wb\ 
tarns  and  fall  into  French  Broad  river;  the 
3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nolachtt^' 
former  9  miles  above  little  Pigeon. 

(7.)  Pigeon,  Carrier.*  Sec  CAimEt,  f 
apd  CoLUMBA,  §  1,  N''4. 
(8.)  Pigeon  Pea.    See  Cvrtsus,  j\t^\ 
(I.)*  PIGEONFOOT.  h.  f.  (geramnm.) 
herb.  Ainfwo'tb, 
(a.)  PtGt©N-PoOT  is  ft  fpecics  of  OitAHi 
(i.)PiGEON-HousE,  w./.ahoufetrcdcd^ 


He  went  to  Italy,  and  returned  infpired  v»'ith  the"    holes  Within- for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.w 


genius  of  the  great  art i its.  His  moft  valued 
works  ate  a  Merciiry  and  a  Vertus,  which  h^ 
i;iade  by  order  of  Lewis  XV.  as  prefents  to  the 
K.  of  PrUffia.  H--  alf  carved  a  ftntiie  of  Voltaire, 
V'ith  many  other  adm-red  pieces.  He  died  at  P.i- 
risvin  1785. 

PlGANfOL  DE  LA  Force,  John  Aymar  De, 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  who  ap- 
plied bimfelf  With  ardxiur  to  the  ftudy  of  geojra* 


geons,   otherwifc  called  a   Dove-cote. 

lord  of  a  manor  may  build  a  pigeon.hoofe 

land^  but  a  tefiaDt  canni^t  do  it  wittKNit  the 

licence. 

within  a  certJitntTifWnce  of  the  pigeon 

arel  iablet  o  pay  a  forfeiture.    For  a  p»gft  ^ 

no  Tituafion  is  more  proper  than^hc  nr;Mff  « 


Vi 


When  perfons  iUoot  at  or  kiO  g^ 
[:m^hi"d»ftanceof  the  pigeon  hw,1 
t  o  pay  a  forfeiture.    For  a  p»gft  ^ 
iiu  iiiuoiion  is  more  proper  than^hc  nr;Mff  « 
fpacious  court -yard,  becaufie  pigeon!>  ^n:^*^ 
iy  Of  a  timorous  dtfpofition)  and  the  ^^  ™ 
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fy  Var  fWghiens  thern.  As  Jo  it«  form,  the 
und  Oiould  he  preferred  lo  ibc  fquarc  ones ;  be- 
u/c  rats  cannot  fo  caliiy  comt  At  them  m  the 
rmcr  a*  m.the  latter.  Jt  \sMto  much  more  com- 
xiioua ;  bccaufc  you  may*  by  means  of  a  ladder 
ming  upon  an  axis,  vifit  ail  the  nefts  in 
:  houfe,  without  the  Icaft  difficulty;  which 
WJot  fo  cafi.y  be  do«^  in  a  fqaare  houfe.  To 
)dcr  rats, from  ciimbing  up  tliff  outfide  of  the 
;eofl-bQufe,  the  wall  Ihguld  be  covered  with. 
iDlites  to  a  certain  height ;  about  ?  foot  and  a 
If  will  be  fufficient ;  but  they  ihbuld  projc<a 
t^or  4  inches  at  the  top,  to  prevent  their 
abfring  any  higher.  The  pigeon-houle  fhouW 
|Uced  near  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  car- 
rt  to  their  young  ones ;  and  their  carryinj?  it  in 
V  biUf  will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  whole- 
seifl  cold  weather.  The  boards  that  cover 
pigeon-boufe  ihould  be  well  joined  together, 
t  no  rain  may  penetrate  through  it :  and  the 
olf  boilding  Au>uld  be  covered  with  hard  plaf- 
I  and  white-waflied  within  »nd^ without,  white 
ng  the  moft  pleafing  colour  to  pigeons.  Therr 
ftbe  iK>  window,  or  other  otpening  in  the  pi- 
«-houft  to  the  E.  thefe  ihould  always  face  the 
ir  pigeons  are  very  fond  of  the  fun,  cfpecial- 
I  winter.^  The  nefts  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-, 
ifclbouldconfifl  of  fquare  holes  made  in  the 

tof  aftzefudicieut  to  admit  the  cock  and  hen 
«i  in  them.  The  hrft  range  of  thefe  nelts 
Wnot  belcfa  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
■ht  W4|l  underneath  being  imooth,  the  rats 
tpK.lie  abje  to  reach  them.  Thefe  ncfts 
Ip  be  placed  in  qutncuox  order,  and  not  di- 
fcwtr  one  another.  Nor  muft  they  be  con- 
plMy  higher  than  withii>  three  feet  of  the 
jif  the  wall,  and  the  upper  row  (hould  be  co- 
li^vith  a  board  proje^ing  a  conHderable  dif- 
l^irom  the  wall,  for  fear  the  rats  (hould  find 
•i  to  climb  the  outfide  of  the  houfe. 

tPiCEON-HousE,  a  hill  on  thccoaftof  New 
id,  abounding  with  pigeons.    JLon.  309*  4  a. 

^Pigeon  Island,  ;fflifljind  near  theE.coaft 
»loo ;  10  miles  NNW.  of  Tnnkamaly. 
vPiGFON  Island,  an  ifland  8  miles  from 
buft  of  MaUbar,  and  ts  from  Onore.    Lon. 
^E.  Lit.  14.  I.N. 

'  PjGk ON  LIVER FD. '<i/^.    [pigeott  and   liwrJ] 
^\  f«rft:  gentle.— 
1  am  pigeonliivr'^f  and  lack  gall 
'»>  nuke  oppreliion  bitter.  ^         Sl^ak, 

PIG  GIN.  «.  /.    In  the  northern  provinces,  a 
Mfeilcl.  . 

IGIIIU3,  Stephen  Vinaud,  a  learned  anti- 
Ijf  bora  at  Campen  in  OvtryHelj  in.ij»o.  He 
%  tu  Rome,  and  was  patron ifec)  by  .Card.; 
Iiteilc,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  The 
|{d  are  imlcbtcd  to  him  for.tJ^  firft  good  e-. 
^  of  VuUrim  MaximtiJt  it}  15851  Z^o, .  He, 
?  preceptor  to  Pr.  Charles  of  Jiiliers,  ^who 
r  he  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  b^m,  on  which 
;hcr  pr.  WiUum  made  him  cannon  of  San- 
i  wbcTc  he  died  in  i6o4f  aged  84.  Hi«  Mfui' 
Jftt-Fa/ii  fiomanprum  Magijiratujui^  ft,  P/yvifi' 
'Mt  were  pubUihcd  by  SchoUus  in  16x5,  in- 

oUfoL 

....         * 
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♦  PIGHT.  okl  pretcr.  and  part,  p^/.bf  fifci;. 
Pitched;  placed;  fixed:  determined^  /Not'io 
life.— 

An  hideous  rock  is  pightf 
Of  mighty  Magncs  Hone.  Spenfir* 

The  body  big  and  mightily  ^/^Z'/,  .  ■  » 

Thoroughly  rooted  and  wondrous  lieight.     . 

Then  brought  (he  me  into  thisdcferti  vatV,. 

And  by  my  wretched  lover's  fide  me  pight. 

Spmfirm 
Stay  yetf  you  vjle abominable  tent% 

Thus  proudly  pi^bt  upon  our  Phrygian  plaina^ 

.    .   Shak. 
.    . .  When  I  difiuaded  him  from  his  intent, 

I  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  -    ^  Shak» 

PIGMATKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Olonetz, 
on  the  N.  coalt  of  Lake  Onezlkoe ;  z6  miies  S£« 
of  Povenetz. 

(1.)  ♦  PIGMENT,  n. /.  ipigmentum,  "LtlU] 
Paint ;  colour  to  be  laid  on  any  body.— Con  lid  er 
about  the  opacity  of  the  corpufcles  of  black  pig^ 
mcntj,  BayU. 

(a.)  Pigments,  preparations  ufed  l>y  piioters* 
dyers,  &c.  to  impact  colour!^  to  bodieti,  or  to  U 
mitate  particular  colours.  See>  CoLOuii-MAiCt 
iNG,  and  Dyeing. 

(1.)  PIGMIES,  a  people  of  Ethiopia.    See  E- 

THIOPIA,   ^  .?.  ' 

(a.)PiCMieS,  Isle  op^  an  iflet  of  ScotlaQd. 
near  Lewis,  fo  named  becaufe  bones,  refemblin^ 
human  bones,  but  of  very  fiaall  dimenlions,  have 
been  dug  up  in  it. 

(.V)  *  V IG MY.  ft./,  {pigj.'iee,  Vr,  pygm^ujy  L.U. 
^yyfiuici^,]  A  fmall  nation,  fabled  to  be  devour* 
ed  by  the  crane^^ ;  thence  any  thing  meanx>r  inci>n- 
fiderabie  ?  it  Ihould  be  wiitten  with  ajr,./>/^wju— 
Of  fo  low  a  ftatiirc,  that  in  relation  to  tJic  other, 
they  aopear  Siipixwicj^  HeyijM.^^ 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  fword  and  (hieid 

The /»i^;wjr  takes.  .Dryden* 

— The  criticks  may  difcover  fuch  beaujie.  in  tiie 

anticnt  poetry,  as  may  cfenpe  the  compreheufion 

of  UB^i^w/W  of  a  more  limited  genius.  Garter— 

It  might  have  been  a  pigmy  <i  tomb.      Swtft* 

PIGNA,  a  town  of  the  f  reuch  republic,  in  the 

dep.  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  ci-»evaot  couotr 

of  Nice,  9  miles  N£.  of  Ventimi^la,  and  ao  N£. 

of  Nice.  ,.  '     "    ' 

PIGNAN.  a  town  of  France,  in  thcdtrp.  of 
Herault,  5  miles  VY.  of  Montpeiiicr,  and  8  N.  of 
Frontignan. 

PIGNANS,.  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe.<kpajt- 
ment  of  the  Yar,  18  miles  N£.  of  Toulon. 
PIGNEROL,  or)  a  town  of  the  French  re 
PlGNEROL-\,  \  pubhc,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Puy  and  ci-devant  province  of  Piedmont,  fitu* 
atcd  on  the  fiver  Chizon,  10  miles  SW.  of  Tu- 
rin, at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The. town  is  fmall, 
but  populouHy  and  is  extreme  iy  well  fortitied. 
It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  uii  the  top  of  the 
mountain*  near  which  is  the  cafile  of  Perouie, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  that  name% 

PIGNEY,  a  town  of  France,  iji  the  dep.  of 
Aube»  and  ci-devant  prot«  of  Champagnei  1% 
miies  N£.  of  Troycs.  LoO.  4.  25*  £*  Lat.  45* 
.0.N-   .  .... 
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*  PIGNORATION.  «./.  [plgnorat  Lat.]   The    when  out  of  the  water. 
aft  nf  plcdginjt. 

PIGNORIUS,  Lawrence,  a  IcarDcd  Italian,  bon^ 
at  Padua,  in  1571,  and  bred  an  ecclefiaftic.  He 
made  deep  refcarches  into  antiquity,  and  pubii/h- 
ed  fevcrai  curious  workd  in  Italian  and  Latin,  par- 
ticularly Mntja  Jfiataf  on  the  antiquities  of  Epypt. 
Tbe  great  Guliico  procured  him  the  offer  of  a 
profctforthip  at  Pifa,  but  bcd^lined  it.  In  1630, 
he  was  nvade  a  canon  in  Trevifio,  but  died  of  tbe 
pldgtie  in  2631. 

(i.)  ♦  PIGNUT,  «./  \pis  and  nui.]  An  earth 
mit.-^ 

I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts, 

Sbak.. 

<2.)  Pig  NUT.    See  BuNiuM.« 

•  PIGSNEY.  «./.  [pixa.  Sax.  a  girl.]  A  word 
of  endearment  to,  a  girl.  It  is  ufcd  by  ButUr  for 
the  eye  of  a  woman,  I  believe,  iYnproperly.— 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 

With  that  one,  and  that  other  ^^i^^iurf.    Hudib* 

HGUS,  in  icbthyoiogy,  a  fpecies  of  leather-^ 
mouthed  fi(h,  very  much  rtiVmbling  tbe  common 
carft ;  be  lag  of  the  fame  fl^ape  and  fize,  and  its 
eyes,  fins,  and  flcilty  palate,  exaftly  the  fame ; 
from  the  giih  to  tbe  tail  there  is  a  crooked  dot- 
ted line- ;  the  back  and  fides  are  bluifh,  and  tbe 
belly  reddilh*  It  is  covered  with  large  fcaies  from 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  rifes  a  fine 
pelt uc id  ptiekle,  which  is  very  iharp.  It  is  an 
excellent  fifti  for  the  table,  bcintr  perhaps  prefer- 
abh!  to  the  carp :  and  it  is  in  (eaibn  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  It  is  caught  in  lakes  in  fotne 
parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  tho' 
without  a  name.  Artedi  fays  it  i^  a  fpecies  of 
r^prinus,  and  he  ftilcs  it  the  r^^ijiifi,called  pich 
and  p'lp*^* 

(1.)  PIGWAKKKT,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Main,  17  miles  N\V.  of  Portland. 

(».)  PicwAKittT,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  runs  into  the  Saco,  5  miles  8*  of  the  above 
town,  N*^  r. 

•  PIGWIDOEON.  «./.   This  word  is  ufed  by 
Drofton  as  the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of 
cant  word  for  any  thing  prtty  or  fmall.— 
Dy  Scotch  invai^on  to  be  made  t  prey 

To  fuch  pi^MtdgeQn  myrmidons  as  they. 

PI-HAHlROTH,  a  mouth  or  narrow  pafs  be- 
{ween  two  mountains,  called  Ckirotk  or  Eiroth^ 
and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  W. 
coad  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  before  which  mouth 
the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped,  juft  before  their 
entering  the  Red  Sea.  (H^elU.) 

PIHI.ERN,  a  town  of  Auftria,  ^  m.  SW.  Steyr. 

PIISSKBR,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  ti<(b  of  the  mus- 
TELA  kind,  coilMnonly  called  Xht  foffil mtiftelat  or 
foffilfijh.  They  are  generally  found  as  long  as  a 
mau\  hand  ia,  broad,  and  as  thick  asone^s  tinger; 
but  they  fometimdft  grow  much  longer:  the  back 
ia  grey  with  a  numlrer  of  fpots  and  traveVfe  ftreaks^ 
partly  black  and  partly  blue ;  the  belly  is  ycltow, 
and  rpotted  with  red,  white,  and  black;  the  trbite 
arc  the  larger,!  the  others  look  ar  if  they  were 
made  with  the  point  of  a  oeedle ;  and  there* is  oii 
each  tide  a  longitudinal  black  and  white  lifl^k 
•There  are  fome  flefliy  excrefccnces  at  the  moikb, 
which Ve  expanded  toflrioiming,  but  contracted 
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Thcfc  ftfhes  rtro  iotoci-J 
verrs  of  the  earth,  in  the  Gdes  of  rircr?,  ta  oia 
places,  and  pt- net  rate  a  great  vray,  and  are  1 
dug  up  at  a  diftance  from  waters.    Otei,  ' 
the  waters  cf  brocks  and  rivtrrt.  frt*cU  beyond  I 
banks,   and  again  cover  them,  they  make 
w;iy  out  of  the  earth  into  tbe  water;   and  1 
it  dtfcrt^i  them,  thty  are  often  Idt  in  vaft  au 
upon  the  ground,    and  become  a  prey  toi 
It  is  thought  to  be  much  of  the  fame  kindi 
the  tifpum  tilh ;  and  it  is  indeed  poff.bli  thit^ 
pxcilia  of  Scbontfcldt  is  the  fame. 

(i.)  ♦  PIKE,  n.f,   [f'Uque,   Fr.  his  fnool  ' 
Oiarp.     Skinner  ^n(S  J imius.]     i.  The  luce < 
is  the  tyrant  of  the  frclk  waters:   Sir  Frai 
con  obfcrves  the  pike  to  be  the  longeft  Uw 
tfcib  water  hth,  and  yet  he  compmes  it  t 
ufually  above  forty  years;  and  others  1* 
lie  nut  above  ten  years :  he  i<  a  foiitary,  me 
and  bold  fifh;  he  breed;*  but  once  a  year,  1 
time  of  breedinjr  or  fpaxiuing  is  ufually  i 
end  of  February,  or  fomevrhat   later,  iaI 
as  tfic  weather  pro»es  colder  or  warmer: 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus ;  a  tc  and  a  fte| 
will  ufuaily  go  togethtr  out  of  a  rivt.r  Intal 
ditch  or  crefk,  and  the  fpawntr  caiVs  htfi 
and  the  me  Iter  hovers  over  her  all  the  tifl  " 
caftiiJg  lier  Ipawn,  but  touchtrs  her  not. 
AngJtr. — \\\  a  pond  into  which  were  p«l  i 
fi(h  and  two  pka^  upon  drawiitg  it  fome  3 
tcrwarJs   there  were   Itft  no   fiili,    but 
grown  to  a  prodigious  file,  having  dev 
other  fifh  and  their  numerous  fpawn. 

The  pike  the  tyrant  of  the  floods. 
%.  [Pi]ue,  Fr.)  A  long  larcc  ufed   by  the 
tliei>,  to  keep  off  the  borfc  to  which 
have  iucceedcd. — 

Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  fpeak  tco« 
Trail  your  ii€t\  pikes ^ 

He  wanted  priej  to  fet  before  bis 

— Their  pikes  they  flrained  in  both 
therewith  their   buckler   in  the  left,   the 
of  the  piJ^e  againft  the  right  foot,  tlw;  ucberl 
high  againlt  the  enemy.  Hffy^warfl.—' 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  prir, 
3.  A  lurk  ufed  in  hulliandry ;  a  prtcb-fbrk.- 

A  pi^tf  to  pike  them  up  band  fume  to  i 


— Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  piktp, 
Amon^  turner?,  two  iron  fpri^!:^  between 
any  thing  to  be  turned  \%  faftened. — Hard 
prtp.ired  for  the  lathe  with  rafpttig,  they 
bvtwcen  thc/'/Xrj.  Mox&h, 

(1.)  Pike,  in  ichthyuUigy.    Sec   Esox, 
pike  never  fwims  in  fhodsas  moft  other 
but  always  lies  alone ;  and  is  A>  bold  and 
nous,  that  he  will  feizc  upon  ai?T»nft  any  Ikii 
than  himlelf.     Inftanccs  of  the  voracirj  of 
hfhes  are  fo  numerous  ami  well  known,  th: 
unneccffary  to  quote   them.      They 
once  a  year,  in  March*  They  are  founH  in 
all  frefti  waters;  but  very  different  in 
according    to  tbe    nature  of  the    places 
they  tivc.     The  ftneft  pikes  arc  {'^miTd  m  t\c9 
vcT^;  thcfe  iii  ;  ■  '    ' 

the  V  01  ft  are  thofe  of  the  fen  ditches*    T©fB 
very  plentiful  in  tbcfe  lad  places^  » litre  tbe  w* 
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r  it  foul  and  coloured ;  and  their  food,  fucb  as 
9g3  ;ind  the  like,  plentiful  but  coaii'e ;  fo  that 
qr  grow  iM^e,  but  are  yellowifh  attd  high  bel- 
li, and  differ  greatly  fi*om  thoie  which  live  M 
e  dearer  waters.     The  fiihermcn   have  two 
iiictpal  wayt  of  catching  pikes,  by  the  ledger, 
4  tAe  walking  bait.    The  ledger  bait  is  fixed  in 
kc  ccrt^iin  place,  and  may  continue  whrle  the 
^l?r  is  abfent.    This  mtift  be  a  lire  bait,  a  fifh 
6og:  and  aracmg  fifh,  the  dace,  roach,  and  gud* 
OR,  arc  the  beft ;  of  frogs,  the  only  caution  is 
choofc  the  largeft  and  y<-HoWe(l  thai  can  bt 
tt  with.    If  the  t)att  be  a  fifh,  the  hooH  is  to  be 
idc  tbrottgb  the -upper  lip,  and  thr  line  mu(^  bt 
I  yards  at  ieaft  in  length ;  the  other  end  of  tbit 
to  he  tied  to  a  bongh  ot  a  tree,  or  to-  a  fticH 
ivfB  iato  Ihe. ground  near  the  pikeN  haunt,  and 
the  line  wound  round  a  forked  fttck^  except  a* 
nt  half  a  yard.    The  bait  will  by  thefe  meani 
lo  pbiying  fo  much  under  water,  that  the  pik^ 
if  foon  lay  hold  of  it.    If  the  bait  be  a  frog, 
m  the  arming  \vTre  of  the  hook  tflould  b*  put 
it  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  flde ;  and  ivith  a 
idle  a»dtfome  (irong  filk,  the  bind  leg  of  one 
e  is  to  be  fallened  by  one  ftitch  to  the  wire 
IliBg  of  the  hook.    The  pike  will  foon  ieiz« 
^toA  muft  have  Tine  enough  to  give  him  leave 
|etto  his  hauQt  and  poach  the  bait.  The  trol- 
'^kr  pike  13  a  pleafant  method  ahb  of  taking 
in  thif)  a  dead  l>Ait  ferves,  and  none  is  fd 
as  a  gudgeon.    This  is  to  be  pttKed  about 
alcr  till  the  pike  fei2es  it ;  and  then  he  is 
line  enough,  and  time  to  iwallow  it :  the 
is  fmall  for  this  fport,  and  has  a  fmootb 
^Vead  fiiced  at  its  end  to  (ink  the  baitv  and 
is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  ring  at 
of  the  rod,  which  mulV  not  be  too  fleuder 
The  art  of  Ceding  prkes»  to  make  them 
is  by  giving  them  eels ;  otherwife  perches 
t  finaU,  and  their  prickly  fins  tender,  are  the 
^pd  for  them.  Breams  put  into  a  pike-^nd 
tilery  proper  food:  they  will  breed  freely, 
Uieir  young  ones  make  excellent  food  for 
ike.    The  numerous  ihoals  of  roaches  and 
I  which  arc  continually  changing  place,  and 
hio  floods  get  into  the  pike's  quarters,  afford 
i  fcr  them  for  k  long  time.    Pikes,  when  ufed 
khd  by  hand,  will  come  up  tathc  very  fhore^ 
fttte  the  food  that  is  ^iven  them  out  of  the 
9n  of  the  feeder,    k  is  wonderfvl  to  fee  with 
It  courage  they  will  do  this,  after  a  while  prac- 
ll;  and  it  is  very  di voting,  when  there  are  k- 
«  of  them  nearly  of  the  ffeme  fize,  to  fee  what 
%  and  fighliTjg  there  will  be  for  the  beft  bits 
ue  (brown  in.    The  moft  convenient  place 
!•»  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there 
■«K  half  a  vard  depth  of  water;  for,  th^us* 
•W  of  the  feedtngfr^  will  aM^  He  in  one  place, 
Ac  deep  water  will  ferve  for  a  phce  to  re- 
icaand  reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  and 
rter. 

14  Pl«t>  in  ^kff  an  offcn^ic  weapon,  con- 

iof  a  wooden  (haft,  ry  or  14  feet  long,  with 

I  iltel  head,  pointed,  called  the  ^ar.    This 

>on  was  long  in  ufe  among  the  infantry  ;  but 

J*  the  bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the  muzzle 

l^e  flftlock,  is  fubftitytcci  in  ks  flcad, 

\^)  Tc h»t,  Via.  To  EurdCT  with' a  pike. 
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This  ^b  owes  its  origin  and  ufe  m  tlm  fenfe,  r# 
the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  when  f» 
many  unfortunate  prifoners  were  piked  to  dbatlk 
by  SefUmhri/ers  Rt  PariHy  without  trial  by  judge 
oip  jury  in  Stpt.  '179a.  It  is  aWb  nfcd  as  an  a^iv^ 
verb,  in  hufbandry,  bfTt0h'f  in  the  palTi^eabov^ 
quoted  by  Dr  Johnfom,  under  Fike,  f  i,  dff,  3. 

(3.)  To  Piite.  in  n.  To  pt^p.  CAaucer,  TWa 
fcnic  is  obfolett,  as  is  ma  the  a^tve  itnfe  in 
which  that  poet  alfb  i^fW*  it,-^To  pict  out,  ta 
flitch  upon. 

♦  HKED.  at^.lpiqtte,  FrJ  Sharp;  accumin^t- 
ed;  ending  in  a  point.  In  SJHah/pearCi  it  is  ufed 
e4  a  pointed  beard.— 

Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  caiechife 

My  pHnf  man  of  countries.  SAalh 

PIKELANP,  a  town  of  Fennfylvania,  in  Chcf- 
tcr  bounty. 

^  PIKEMAN.  n.f.  [pikr  and  man.']  A  foldief 
krffled  whh  a  pike. — Three  great  fqusdnios  of 
piktmen  were  placed  a^ainfl  the  enemy.  Knolhi. 

♦Pikestaff.  »./[^M<afrtd/^  The  woodc* 
pole  of  a  pike. — ^To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  ^piktjlaf^ 
from  what  mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  hlcnt* 
ly  lowers,  t'other  ftcals  a  kind  IckJc.  Toiler, 
•  (i.)  P1L4,  in  antiquitvi  if  as  a  ball  variouflj^ 
made  according  to  the  different  games  in  which  it 
was  to  be  ufed.  Playing  at  ball  was  very  common 
amongfl  the  Romans  of  the  firfl  diftin^on,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  manly  exercife,  which  con- 
tributed both  to  amufcment  and  health.  The  pjht 
vi'as  of  four  forts:  ift,  Foliis  or  balloon;  ad,  Pil^ 
TriganaHs;  3d,  Pila  Paganictt;  athj  Harpafiuyn,^ 
All  thefe  come  under  the  general  name  of  pila* 
For  the  manner  of  playing  with  each  of  thero^  fee 
the  articles  FoLLis,  and  Trigonalis. 

(1.)  Pi  LA  MARfNA,  OT  thc  SEA  ITALL,  \A  natUBal 

hiftory,  a  fubfVance  very  common  on  the  (bores  of* 
the  Mediterranean,  and  elfcwhere.  It  is  gcncralljT 
found  in  the  form  of  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  the 
balls  of  horfc-diMig,  and  compofcd  of  a  vawety  of 
fibrillx  irregularly  complicated.  Various  cbnjec- 
turcs  have  been  gmrn  of  it§  origin  by  difTcrent  au- 
thors. John  Bauhinc  tells  lis,  that  it  confifts  of 
fmall  hairy  fibres  and  ftraws,  fuch  as  are  found  a- 
bout  thc  fea  plant  called  alga  'vitHarioram  ;  but 
he  does  not  alcertain  what  plant  it  owes  its  origia 
to.  Imperatus  imagined  it  confifted  of  the  exuvi« 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  Mercatuv 
is  dorubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  the  fibril*- 
lac  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a  ball  by  the  motiotr 
of  the  fca-watcr,  or  whether  it  be  not  the  work- 
manihip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  Irving  about  the  lea 
fhorc,  and  analogous  to  our  common  dung  beetle's, 
ball,  which  it  elaborated  from  dudg  for  the^  recep- 
tion of  its  progeny.  Schreckius  fays  it  is  compo- 
fcd of  the  raaments  of  fome  plant  of^the  reed  kind : 
and  Welchius  fuppofcs  it  is  compofed  of  the  pap- 
pous  part  of  the  flowcra  of  the  reed.  Maurice 
Hof^an  tfcinks  it  the  excrement  of  the  Hippo* 
potamus  ^  and  others  think  it  that  of  the  l«i  calf. 
Klein,  who  had  thoroughly  and  minutely  examin- 
ed the  bodies  themlelves,  and  a!f>  what  authors 
had  cof^edurcd  concerning  them,  thiiAs  that  they 
are  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed  of, 
thc  caplHaments  which  the  leaves,,  growing  to  tb- 
woody  ftafk  of  the  alga  vtiriariorumt  have  when 
tiiey  wther  and  decay.     Thcfc  leave?,  in  their 
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aatiffal  ilate,  are  as  thick  ?s  a  wheat  ft  raw,  and 
they  are  placed  fo  thick  about  the  tops  ai;d  extre- 
mities of  the  ftalk?,  that  they  enfold,  embrace, 
and  lie  over  one  another ;  and  from  the  middle  of 
thcfc  clullers  of  leaves,  and  indeed  from  the  woody 
fubftancc  of  the  plant  itlclf,  there  arife  feveral  o- 
ther  very  long,  flat,  (mooth,  and  brittle  leaves, 
Thefe  are  ufuftlly  four  from  each  tuft  of  the  otlier 
leaves;  and  they,  have  ever  a  common  vagina, 
:svhich  is  membranaceous  and  ver)-  thin.  This  is 
the  ftyle  of  the  plant,  and  thcpUa  marina  appears 
to  be  a  clutter ,  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  cover  the  whole  ftalk,  divided  into 
their  conftituent  fibres  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves  firft  broken  and  worn  into  fliort  ilireds,  and 
afterwards  wound  up  together  into  a  roundiih  or 
longifh  hall. 

( I.)*  PILASTER. «./  [pllaftre,Yx.p'daflro,  Ital.] 
A  fquare  column  fometimes  infulatcd,  but  oftencr 
li;t  within  a  wall,  and  only  {hewing  a  fourth  or  a 
tifth  part  of  its  thicknefs,  JJi^, — Pilajhrs  muft  not 
Uc  too  tail  and  (lender.  H'otton. — 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilajleri  round 

Were  fet.  Milton, 

— The  curtain  rifes,  and  a  new  frontifpiece  is  fcen, 
joined  to  the  ^rtzXpih/ierj  on  each  fide  of  the  ftage. 
Drydem — 

Clap  four  dices  oi  pilqfters  on't.  Pope, 

{%,)  Pilaster.    See  Architecture,  ladex. 

PILATE,  Pontius,  was  governor  of  Judea 
when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or 
country  \vc  know  but  little,  though  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  Icall  of  Italy.  He 
was  fent  to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  of  Gratus, 
A.  D.  a6  or  37,  and  governed  this  province  for 
ten  years,  from  the  nth  or  13th  year  of  Tibcriua 
to  the  lad  or  23d.  He, is  rcprefcnted  both  by 
Phik>  and  Jofephus  as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and 
obllinatc  temper,  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  jui- 
tice,  and  to  pronounce  any  ientence  that  waj  de- 
fired,  provided  he  was  paid  for  it.  They  like- 
wife  fpeak  of  his  rapines,  murders,  oppreflions, 
,  and  the  torments  that  he  inflicted  upon  the 
innocent,  and  the  pcrfons  he  put  to  death  with- 
out any  form  of  procefs.  Philo,  in  particular,  dc- 
fcribes  him  as  having  exercifed  an  exceffive  cruel- 
ty during  his  whole  government,  difturbed  the  rc- 
pofe  of  Judea,  and  given  occafion  to  the  troubles 
and  revolt  that  followed,  St  Luke  records  his 
inaiFacre  of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple,  (xiil,  i, 
a,  &c,)  His  fruitlefii  endeavours  to  deliver  our 
Saviour  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  his  wife's 
alarming  dream  and  meffagc  to  him  ;  his  repeated 
declarations  of  our  Saviour's  innocence;  his  vp.in 
endeavour  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  J's^vvs  by 
whip;  i::;  him;  his  equally  fruitlefs  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  pronouncing  fentence  by  fending  him  to 
Herod  ;  his  declaration  of  his  utt!er  avcrru.n  to  con- 
deniu  the  innocent  by  wafiiing  his  haiids;  with 
the  confequent  imprecation  of  the  Jews  upon 
themlclves  and  their  pcfterity;  hi?  want  of  rcfo- 
iution  to  acquit  him ;  his  iulcription  upon  the 
crofs  in  ditl'erent  languages ;  with  his»  re}>ly  to  the 
Jewf,  when  thcychallengcd.it;  and  hisdt^JvtTy 
of  the  body  to  Jofeph  and  Nicodcmus,  are  record- 
ed by  the  Evangthfts. — Juflin  Martyr,  Tcrtullian, 
Eufebius,  and  after  them  fcvtral  others  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  aifurc  us,  that  it  was  formerly 
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the  cuftom  for  Roman  raagiftrates  to  prcpa:    t- 
pies  of  all  verbal  procefles  and  judicial  ads  wbicj 
they  pafled  in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  to  fcad 
them  to  the  emperor.    And  Pilate,  having  accort- 
ingly  feot  word  to  Tiberius  of  what  had  pii(al 
relating  to  Jeiiis  Chrifl,  the  emperor  wrote  ja*:. 
count  of  it  to  the  fenate,  in  a  manner  that  ^vk 
reafon  to  judge  that  he  thought  favourably  of*& 
religion  of  J4"us  Chrift,  and  ihowed  that  he  tlwc!*. 
be  willing  they  would  decree  divine  honoyit^ 
him.     But  fort  mi  ate  ly  the  fenate  was  not  ^.  ^k 
fame  opinion,  and  fo  the  matter  was  dropptJ;  . 
thcrwife  modem  infidels  would  have  afcribrtiiit 
fubfcqutnt  rapid  aiid  univerlal  faccefs  of  CK-^ 
nity  to  the  imperial  power  and  influence  of  Ti- 
riua-    It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays  of  tfccfeiL 
that  tl»e  miracles  of  Jcfus  Chr.ft  were  mectiiS 
there,  and  that  the  foldiers  had  divided  his. 
naents  among  them.   Eufebius  infinuatesthan^ 
fpoke  of  his^  refurrecliou  and  afccnfion.    TeM 
lian  and  Juftin  refer  to  thefe  a(5ts  with  i 
confidence  as  wou!.-i  make  one  believe  tc-v  ^*' 
them  in  their  hands.     However,  neither  Et 
nor  St  Jerome,  who  were  both  inquitltive,  -^ 
ftanding  per  Ions  nor  any  other  author  that  ir«ii- 
afterwards,  feem  to  have  feen  them,  at  r^r    - 
the  true  and  original  a<5ts ;  for  as  to  what  ^- 
now  in  great  numbers,  they  are  not  authi 
ing  neither  arcient  nor  unnbrm.     There  art 
fome  preteixled  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tibehus 
a  hifiory  of  our  Saviour,  but  they  arc  t/ni^i 
allowed  to  he  fpurious.     Pilate  having,  by  hai 
ccfiive  cruelties  an<l  rapine,  difturbed  the  [terifCJ 
Judea  during,  t|?e  whole  time  of  his  go-'crrsir; 
w^$  at  length  de poled  by  VitcUius,  the  pr, 
of  Syria,  A.  D.  j6.  and  fent  to  Roa*c  tog 
account  of  hie  conduct  to  tlie  cmpt-ror.   Tu 
having  died  before  PUate  iirriveil  at  Romf»  U^>^| 
ceffor  Caligula  baailhcd  him  to  Vienna  rr  \jsA 
where  he  w^r  red  need  «-0  fuch  extrcnKty  tUll 
killed  himleif.    He  was  only  procurator  g»  je** 
though  the  evangeliftscall  him  governor,  beci 
in  cffet^t  acted  as  one,  by  taking  upon  hitn  tj  iu» 
in  cnmi;irJ  matters.    See  Calmeij  Jjj-. 
EccI,  Hiji*  and  Beaufohrts  J^umK     \i 
to  Pilate's  wife,  the  general  tmditfon  is.  f^*— 
was  named  Claudia  ProouU  or  Protcula ;  ^'  <: :,: 
her  dream,  fome  think  that  asihc  had  inct    ;' 
of  our  Lord's  apprehvnfiOn,  and  knew  J  .  . 
racier  that  he  was  a  righteous  ptrfon,  iicr  « 
nation,  ftruck  with  thefe  ideas,  naturaUy  r.r  •. '^ 
the  dream  we  read  of;  hut  ot^iers  tein^:  n  it  ■, 
dream  way  kvX  iriiraculouriy,  f^r  the  citaitrn^ 
feflation  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 

PILA'I  RE  DU  R()sit,R,  FraoetB,  was  ba-|| 
Met*  the  30th  of  March,  1756.     He  \v^» 
prentice  10  an  apothecary  t  ht  re,  and  aftj 
went  to  Priris  in  (jueft  of  improvccicnt.    lU 
plied  hiniklf  to  tie  ftudy  of  ualurai  liiilnry 
of  natural  pbiiofophy,  aud  hid  already  zc<\\ 
fome  rtrputation,  when  the  difcovery  of  M-V 
golher  iiad  iuft  aftpniiUed  the  learned  w  •: 
the  ^^^th,  oil.  ig^T^t  he  attempted  an  -- 
age  with  the  Marquis  of  AiJande.     lit  i-* 
fcyeral  other  exf*|nriion&  in  ihii  way  with  ' 
Cuccef;*),  in  the  prcfcnfe  ,of  the  royal  tan 
France,  oi  the  kipg  of  Swcdin,  and  of  i 
Henry  of  Pruflu.  •  He  thcu  1*^01  ved  to  ni.s 
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ngland  by  means  of  hi«  aerial  vehicle,  and  for     i28>  hogfhcads. 
it  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Bonlognci  whence  he        "        " 
4c  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
mc,  i73j ;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fct  out, 
t  baOoon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his 
nnpanion  M.  Roinaine,  >>€re  crufhcd  to  death 
r  the  fall  of  that  machine,  wliicH  was  more  inge- 
oas,  perhaps,  than  ufctul.  (§ec  AlrostAtion, 
dtjf.)  Pilatrt'8  focial  nrtues  and  courage,  which 
MT  very  diftinguifhed,  heightened  the  regret  of 
^fritnds  for  his  lofs.     His  merit  as  a  chemift, 
i  hh  experiments  as  an  aeronaut,  proaired  him 
pecuniary  reward,  and  fome  public  appoint- 
.1,    He  h.id  a  penfion  from  the  King,  was  in- 
it  of  Monficur's  cabinets  of  natural  philofo^. 
'chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory,  profeflbr  of 
ralphilofophy,  amemberof  feveral  academies, 
f^incfpal  director  of  Monfieur's  mufeum. , 
mAYO  and  Paspaya,  a  province  or  jurilclic- 
fof  S.  America  in  the  government  of  Buenos 
fc^  aJid  archbifhopric  of  La  Plata. 
ftCHARD,  or  (  p:/.  in  icftthvology,  a  fifh 
r.)PlLCHER,    {which  has  a  general  likenefs 
ik  herring,  but  differs  in  fome  particulars  very 
ifiaJly.  The  b<xiy  is  kfs  comprciTed  than  that 
fee  herring,  being  thicker  and  roimdcr:  the 
Jb  fhorter  in  proportion,  and  turns  up ;  the 
' '  iw  is  fliortcr.    The  t^ck  n  more  elevated ; 
lefs  fharp.    The  dorfil  fin  of  the  pilchard 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  pra\-ity,  fo  that, 
iken  up  by  it,  the  body  pVcferves  an  cqui- 
,  whtrvas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the 
The  fcalcs  of  the  pilchard   jdhcre  very 
whereas  thofe  of  the  herring  very  eafily 
'.  The  pikJ^r.rd  is  in  general  lefs  than  the 
:,  but  it  is  fatter,  or  piore  full  of  oil.    Pil- 
appcar  in  vaft  ftioals  off  the  Coniifli  coafta 
Kthc  middle  of  July,  difappcaring  the  begin- 
ftf  winter,  yet  fometimcs  a  few  retum  after 
bias.    Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
bf  tlie  herring,  and  their  motives  for  migra- 
te fame,    ^e  Clupea.    They  affccfl,  du- 
mmer,  a  wanner  latitude ;  for  they  arc  not 
[  in  auy  quantities  on  any  of  cur  coalls  ex-    pih,  JVQ9d<ward, 
Aofe  of"Corriw;ilh,  that  is  to  fiy,  from  Fowey     to  be  burned. — 
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Every  hogfhead  for  ten  jtin 
laft  paft,*^  together  with  the  bounty  allowed  for 
each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
has  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  aver- 
age, to  the  price  of  L.  i  :  13  :  3 ;  fo  that  the  cafh 
paid  for  pilchards  ciportcd  has,  at  a  medium,  an- 
nually amounted  to  the  fum  of  L.  49,53  2  :  ic.**' 
The  numbers  that  are  taken  at  one  (hooting  cut 
of  the  nets  is  amazingly  greats  Mr  Pennant  f^ys,* 
that  Dr  Borl'afe  affured  him, , that  on  the  5th  o( 
Qdlober  1767,  there  were  atone  time  inclofed  in 
St  Ives's  Bay  7Cx>o  hogihcads,  each  hogfhead  con-^ 
taining, . 1^5,000  fiih,  in  all  2i^5 ,000,000. 

(i.)  *Pilc'her.  n,  /.  [fVartfurion  fays  we  (honid 
read  pilchey  which  (ignifies  a  clokc  or  coat  of  fkinsj 
meaning  the  fcabbard :  this  is  confirmed  by  *Juniiai 
who  renders  ^/7/y,  a  garment  of  ikins ;  pjlece^  Sax. 
peliicc^  Fr.  pelilcclay  Ital,  '^elUs^  Lat.]  i.  A  ftirrcc^ 
gown  or  cafe ;  any  thing  Hned  with  fiir.  Hanmer. 
Pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  ^Uc6er  by  fhc* 
ears.  SJbaA.^ 

ft.  A  filh  like  a  herring  much  caught  in  Comwal. 

PJLCHOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Oppeln;' 
6  miles  SSW.  of  Glciwitz,*  and  aS  ESE.  of  Upper 
Glogau. 

(1.)  <►  PILE,  n.f,  [pih\  Fr.  pk,  Dutch.]  i.  A' 
ftrong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground  to' 
make  a  firm  foundation.^THe  bridge  the  Ttirki. 
before  broke,  by  plucking  up  of  certain  piUs,  and- 
taking  away  of  the  planks.  Kno/L-s.—lf  the  ground* 
be  hollow  or  weak,  he  ftrengthens  it  by  driving  in 
pIUs,  Moxon. — The  foundation  of  the  church  of 
Haricm  is  fupported  by  wooden  pikj,  as  the  hou- 
fes  in  Amfterdam  are.  Locke,  2.  A  heap ;  an  ac- 
cumulation.— 

Buiy  all  which  yet  diftm^lly  ranges  ^ 

*  In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Sbai, 

What  ^/A J  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 

To  his  own  portion  !  Sbak, 

—By  the  water  paffmg  thr;ough  tlie  ftonc  to  its 
perjM?ndicular  intci-vals,  .was  brought  thither  all 
the  metallic  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  a* 
that  which  lies  only  in  an  undigeftcd  and  confuf<pd 
3.  Any  thing  heaped  together 


to  the  Scilly  ifles,  between  which  places  1*11  bear  your  logs  the  while ;  pi^y  give  me  it, 

lals  keep  (bifting  for  fome  weeks.    The  ap-  111  carry't  to  the  pile                     Shak.  Tetrtfe/f." 

of  pilchards  is  known  by  the  (ame  figns  as  — Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the 

\hat  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  herrings.  //A*  for  fire  great,  ^a^-^/r/xxiv.  9.-T-ln  Alexander's^ 

W«,  called  in  Cornwall  tu^rs.,  are  placed  on  tiine,  the  Indian  philofophers,  when  weary  of  li-* 

ftl?s,  to  pi/mt  to  the  boats  Rationed  off  the  ving,  lay  down  upon  then:  funeral  p//<r  without  any' 

~      '        '     '  vifiblc  concern.  Collier, — 

The  wife,  and  counfellor  or  prieft. 


ftic  courfe  of  the  fifh.  By  the  ifl  of  J^mes 
•33i  fiihtrmen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the 
fcdsof  crthers  to  hue,  without  being  liable  ta 
)w  of  trefpafs,  which  before  occafioned  fre- 
•  bwfuits.  Dr  W.  Borlafr,  in  his  Jrcount 
hhLhcrt!  Pifl:eri9  f^Y'i  **  It  employs  a  great 
■rrof  men  on  the  fea  ;  and  men,  women,  and 
D,  at  hnd,  in  falting,  prefhng,  waftiing,  and 
in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  cafks, 
I  the  trades  depending  oh  their  conflru(^Hon 
1*.  The  ufual  number  of  hogihcads  of  filh 
Ited  each  year,  for  ten  years,  from  1747  to 
Jfaclufive,  from  the  four  ports  of  Fowey,  Fal- 
■»•  Piny^nce,  and  St  Ives,  in  all  amounted  to 
Wi;  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  1771  hogf- 
»;  Falmouth,  14/3  it  hogfheads;  Pcnrancc 
I  MountvBay,   12,149}  ho^ii.ids;   St  Ives, 


Prepare  and  light  his  fun'nil  fire. 

And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire.  ?^^^\ 

4.  An  edifice ;  a  building. — 

Til'  afcending  pile  ftood  fixed.  '    Milton. 

Not  to  look  back  fo  far,  to  whom  this  iflc     ' 
Owes  the  firft  glory  of  fo  brave  a/i7r.  Denbam» 

The  pile  o'erlookM  the  town.  Dryden' 

Fancy  brings  the  vanifh'd  piles  to  view.  Pope, 

A  ^//<f  (ball  from  its  a(he8  rife. 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  (kies.  S*wiji, 

5.  A  hair.  [pilTUy  Lat.]  His  leftxheck  is  a  cheek 
of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  check  is  ^om 
bare.  Sbak,  AiPs  <well,  6,  Hairy  furface ;  nap. — • 
Many  other  forts  of  ftones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
the  amianthus  of  x>arallcl  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 

yelvet 
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i^lvet.  Chrctn    y.^ilum^  Lab] 
arrow. — 

There  ftucke  the  fteelc  //7r,  making  way 

^uite  tliroagh  his  ikull.  Chapman, 

The  fUt  Wis  of  a  borCc  fly's  tongue, 

XVhofe  fharpnefs  nought  revers'd.  Drayton. 
1.  -[/'/>>  Fr.  fiUt*  Italian.]  One  fide  of  a  coin  ; 
the  reverie  of  crofs. — A  man  may  more  juftifiably 
throw  up  crofs  and  piie  for  his  opinions,  than  take 
t]iei!i  i^p  To.  Lockt*  9.  [In  the  plural,  pUcj.^  The 
hsmorrhoidcs. — Solifcit  the  humours  towaids  tliat 
part,  to  procure  the  f^Uj^  which  fcldom  mifs  to 
rch'tve  the  head.  JrkntbnoU 

<i.)  Pile,  in  heraldry,  an  ordioary  in  form  of 
a  wedge,  contradiog  from  the  chief,  and  trrmi- 
nating  in  a  point  towards  tUr  bottom  of  the  (hield. 
r  (3.)  P«i-£»  amoijg  the  Greeks  and  Romars,  was 
k  pyramid  bnilt  oT  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the 
bpdies  of  the  dcccafcd  to  be  bwrnt.  It  was  part- 
ly in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  differed  ki  btight 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  pcrfon  to  be  con- 
sumed. Probably  it  might  originally  be  cbnfider- 
ed  as  an  altar,  on  \^hich  the  dead  were  confuraed 
as  a  burnt-offering  to  the  infernal  deities.  The 
trees  made  ufe  of  in  the  eredion  of  a  funeral  pile 
Vpere  fuch  aa  abounded  in  pitch  or  roTin,  as  bein^ 
moft  combufliWe;  if  they  ufcd  any  other  wood, 
it  was  fplit  that  it  might  the  more  eafily  catch  fire. 
Round  the  pile  were  placed  cyprcfs  boughs  tp  hin- 
der the  noilbme  fmell.    See  Funeral. 

{4.)  Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  pun- 
ch/^on,  which,  in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the 
hammer,  contained  the  arms  or  other  figure  and 
infcriptian  to  be  ftruck  on  the  coin.  See  Coin- 
age. Accordingly  we  flill  call  the  arms  (idc  of  a 
piece  of  money  the  pile^  and  the  he^d  the  erc/j  ; 
oec^ufe  in  ancient  coin,  a  crpfs  ufually  took  the 
place  of  the  head  in  ours. 
'  ♦To  Pile.  nua.  i.  To  heap;  to  coaccryatc 
The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whofe  foundation 

Is  piPd  upon  his  faith.  SbaL  Jflut.  Tah. 

Pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.        Sbak, 
Hills^/Won  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  ijt> 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  fky.  Dryii, 
Men  piTd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arifc 

AtUli/mi. 
—In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  he  h^h  piled 
up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  jftterbury, — Thofe  bcai>^ 
of  comments,  which  are  piled  fo  high  upon  au- 
thor>,  that  it  Is  difficult  fometimes  to  cle^r  the 
text  from  the  rubbiih.  Feltom  a.  To  fill  witlj 
fOmcthing  heaped. — Attabalipa  had  a  great  hoiif: 
filed  upon  the  fides  with  great  wedges  of  gold. 
Mb0*j  DcTeript,  of  the  IVorld, 

♦  PILEAT^D.  adj.  [pilcutt  Lat.]  Having  tli- 
form  of  a  cover  or  hat. — A  piUattd  echinus  taketi 
up  with  different  iheUs  of  ievcral  kinds.  Wgod- 
nijard  on  FoffiU* 

Pils-Enoine,  a./  a  very  curious  machine  ^" 
jcnted  by  Mr  Vauloue  for'  drivipg  the  piles  of 
Wcfbninfler-bridge ;  but  of  which  wc  need  not 
^ye  iny  defcription ;  as  a  new  machine  for  driving 
^les  has  been  invented  lately  by  Mr  S.  Bunce  of 
London  which  will  drive  a  greater  number  of  piles 
in  a  given  time  than  any  other ;  and  can  be  con- 
ilruAed  more  fimply  to  woik  by  horfes  than  Mr 
Vaulouc's  engine.  Fig.  i  &  a,  Plate  CCLXXIV. 
sepreient  a  fide  and  front  fe^tioQ  of  the  machine. 
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The  head  of  ^i;    The  chief  parts  arc  A»^.  !•  which  w  two  tal- 
lefs  rop«,  or  chaius  conneded  by  croft  ptoof 
iron  B  ^fec  fg.  %.)  correfponding  with  twodoi 
grooves  cut  diametrically  oppofitc  Ib  thcwhtdC 
{fig.  I.),  into  which  they  are  recdredj  aallj 
which  means  the  rope  or  chain  A  is  canicd  ivbL 
FIIK  is  a  fide  view  of  a  flrone  woodcft  t^ 
moveable  on  the  a>;i&  H.    D  is  a  wheel, 
which  the  chaiu  pafles  and  turns  wtihia  attfaf  j 
of  the  frame.    It  moves  occafionally  fromFtaj 
upon  the  centre  H,  and  is  kept  ic  the 
by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.   % ; 
X\\t:  iron  ram,  which  is  conatdcd  vrith  the 
pieces  by  the  hook  M.    N  is  a  cylindriol  ^ 
of  wood  fufpended  at  the  hook  at  0,  wbiif 
flif^injt  frctly  upon  the  bar  that  coimedsthjm 
to  the  ram,  alwajs  brings  the  hook  upiigfet^ 
the  ch.iin  when  at  the  b<Jttom  ot  the  nuchia^ 
t]-ic  v^ofition  of  GP.     Sttfg.  I.— \Wn  iIk^j 
at  S  ti:rns  the  ufual  crane- work,  the  ran 
countt^itrd  to  the  chain,  and  pifling  bclwfes 
guides,  is  drawn  up  in  a  peipcndicuUr  dirff 
and  wheti  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  machiof^ 
projecting  bar  Q  of  the  hook  ftrikcs  agaiaft  i 
piece  of  wood  at  R  (^ir.  i.);  and  corsl; 
difcharges  the  ram,  whilft  the  weight  1  cf 
ir.oveable  frame  iivftantly  draws  the  uppers 
into  the  pofitton  Ihown  at  F,  and  keeps ikd 
free  of  the  r^im  in  itfi  defcent.    Tlie  hoait,i 
dei^ending,  is  prcventeii  from  catchiog  tbs* 
l»y  the  wooden  piece  N.     For  that  piece  i 
Ipecificaily  lighter  than  the  iron  weight  h^X!^ 
moving  with  a  lefs  degree  of  velocity  carawAt 
in  contaft  with  the  iron  till  it  is  at  the  bcitca 
the  ram  ftops.     It  then  faUs  and  again  cc^ 
the  hook  with  the  chain,  which  draws  xsjt 
ram,  as  before.     Mr  Bunce  has  made  a  i™ 
this  injichiue,  which  performs  perfc^ly  wc2; 
he  obferves,  thit,  as  the  motion  ofthcwitf' 
uniiiteiTupted,  there  apjjcars  to  be  thelcaft: 
b!e  time  loft  in  the  optration. 
•  PILER.  «./.  [from  pile]    He  who  « 

vJ.)  PILF.S.    SecMroiciNE,  Inier. 

(a.)  Piles,  Roger  De,  a  kame-?  fr^^^ 
t'.i,  -born  at  Clamecy,  of  a  good  fam  1^, 
U't  (Inched  at  Never^  and  Auxerrc;  th 
r  iris  for  philofophy,  and  It u died  d  v  " 
Sorhonne.  Meantune,  he  cultivated  paint;,'<« 
derRccoHet.  In  i6?i,  he  became  precfptof 
the  fon  of  M.  Amelot,  whom  he  acct»mpamcdi 
to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  became  fsmoo*  4 
cfmnoiireur.  In  i6Sa,  M.  Amelot  hting  frni 
Hi  embaflTy  to  Venrce,  De  Piles  atttiuded  ^ 
1'  cretary  ;  and  during  his  rcfidcnce  there.  h«* 
fctit  by  the  marquis  of  Louv(hs  into  Gfr 
purchafe  pi^ures  for  Lewis  XIV.  nnc 
to  execute  a  private  commi^ton  or  f>  ' 
In  1685,  he  attended  M.  Amclot  to  L  1^1 
in  1689  to  Switzerland,  as  fecretary.  in  »fl 
lir  was  fent  iucog.  to  Holland,  as  a  vip^uori*!! 
in  reality  to  adt  as  a  fpy.  B4.ing  detcfted,  htt 
put  in  prifou,  where  he  continued  till  the  p 
of  Ryfwick,  and  whrre  he  wrote  hit  Ijvti  ^^ 
PaiftUrs.  In  1705,  though  m  his  70th  vt:\T» 
atteiuicd  M.  Amciot  on  his  embaff)-  into  >Wr 
He  died  in  1709.  His  other  works  arf*  i- ■ 
Abridgment  of  Anatomy:    a.  A  Trinfla:r^ 
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fnoy :,  3..DUtf>guc8on  Painting:  4.  A'  pifler 
ion  on  Uic  works  of  f;nnou6  pnintcrs:  5.  Eie- 
nts  of  Paintin;; :  all  in  French. 
*ILEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordirfary 
or  hit  worn  at  publk  iho\T8  and  incrifices, 

by  the  frecifmen.  It  wa^  one  ot  the  common 
ards  aiBgncd  to  fuch  gladiators  as  wereflnveS) 
>kcR  of  their  obtaining  freedom. 
1LE  Worms,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in 
pUca  of  the  lea  dikes  in  HolUnd.  They  are 
cry  various  fizen ;  for  fomeof  the  young  onea 
not  above  an,  inch  or  two  in  length,  wmic  o- 
■s  have  been  found  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches- 
r.  The  h'cad"^  of  theic  creatures  arc  covefed 
i  two  hard  fliclts  or  hemicrania;  which  tope- 
•  form  a  Buufe  rtfcmbling  an  augrc;  and  with 
ch  they  bore  the  wood.  Thfc  bed  remedy  .1- 
ift  them  is,  to  perforate  the  i^ile  with  many 
tl  holes  about  an  inch  afunder;  then  it  mu(l 
ionc  over  with  a  varnilh  in  the  hottcft  fun ; 
,  while  the  vamifh  is  hot,  bnck  duft  mud  be 
t-d  over  it:  and  this  being  feteral  times  re- 
tfil,  the  piic  will  he  covered  with  a  Itrong 
H  abfolatciy  imoenetrahie  to  all  infc^fts. 
r.)  ♦  PILE  WORT.  »,  /.  [cbelldonium  minusf 
]   A  plant. 

u)  Pile  WORT,  the  Ranvvculus  ficaria, 
[iiinzus,  IS  a  vrry  fmall  plant,  found  in  moilt 
ldow8  and  by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  conlilt 
Vokitr  fibres  with  fome  little  tubercle*  among 
which  are  fuppofed  to  refemblc  the  hae- 
>iJ«,  Thence  it  has  been  conciudcd,  that 
ni  muft  necv-.i  be  of  wonderful  efficacy  for 
r  of  that  diftcmper  :  to  the  tafte,it  is  little 

rthan  mucila^mous  ;    and  although  ftili  re-' 

I  in  (everal  of  tbe  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it 

!(Hy  ufed  in  this  country- 
U  •  To  PILFER,  a;,  a,  Uiiicr,  Fr.]  To  fteal ; 
fm  by  petty  robbery. — They  pilfer  away  ail 

rthat  they  can  fiom  fUch  ilfangers  as  do 
Abhat, — He  would  not  pilfer  thc,vi<ftory. 

r  * 
Triumphant  leader^,  at  an  army's  head, 

fami'd  round  with  glories,  pUfer  cloth  or 

i     bread.  Pope. 

B  •  7»  Pilfer,  v.  «.     To  pradTifc  petty 

'  j«ch  as  bafeft  and  the  mcanefl  vTretches, 
\f  pilf* rint^i  and  moft  common  trefpaflfes, 
kit  punitfi'd  with.  Sbak. 

A  ^Va1l  fiirfficient  to  defend 
hr  inia id  from  t  he  pilfering  borderers.    SlaA* 

I  c:^me  nnt  here  on  fuch  a  trivial  toy 
ba  anfd  ewr,  or  to  purfue  the  fteaith 
)f^«i/C-TjT7  wolf.  Mtltorr, 

IThcn  thifVe  pl.igiarie?<  come  to  be  ftript  ot  ilicir 
SrWoniamcnts,  th^-re's  the  daw  of  the  fable. 
ytrangej^ 

,  Ev'ry  fWng  is  told, 

ppr  fear  fume  ^/^^  Vmy  hand  flioutd  make  too 
i.J*^*^-  Dyden, 

yUFERER.  n.f.  [from  pi/f--.]  One  who 
F  petty  things.— Haft  thou  fuftcred  at  any 
H  by  vagabonds  and  pilferers  ^  Afterbury. — 

Thictcb  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame. 
I  ^  -  Totmg. 

PILFERINGLY.  adv.     With  peUy  larct. 
t  fiichinjfly. 
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ILFERY.  n.f  \fxorti  pilfer.\  Petty  ihcft.' 
— A  wolf  charges  a  fox  witJi  a  piece  of  pUferj. 
VEflrange* 

PILGRAM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  B^chtn. 

(x.)  •  PILGRIM,  n.f  \pelgrim^  Dutch;  pe^» 
lerin,  Tr.  pelegrino^  Italian  ;  peregrintUy  Lat.]  A 
traveller ;  a  wanderer ;  particularly  one  who  tra- 
vels on  a  religiotis  account.— Two  pilgrims^  which 
have  wandered  fome  miles  together,  have  i, 
heart'tj-grief  when  they  arc  near  to  part.  Drum* 
niondi-^they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footftep 
from  ail  ordinary  pilgrim* j,  StiUingfleet. — 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tf  nd. 
,  Drydeni 

(a.)  Pilgrims  travel  through  foreign  countries 
to  viiit  holy  placf-M,  and  to  pay  devotion  to  the 
relics  of  dead  flints.    5ee  PiLGRiMAoR. 

*  To  Pilgrim,  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
wander;  to  ramble.  Not  ufed. — The  ambulo 
hath  no  certain  home  of  diet,  but  ^i/^rwTf/ up  and 
down  every  where.  Grew. 

(i.)  *  PILGRIMAGE,  n.f  [pelerinage,  Fr.J 
i.  A  long  journey ;  travel;  more  ufually  a  jour- 
ney on  account  of  devotion. — 

A  iorti;  and  wt^tiry  pilgrimage.     "  ^/xski 

In  hiting  labour  pf  his  fnlgrimage.  Shaki 
^-Painting  is  a  long  pilgrintage.  Hryden.  1.  Shake* 
fpeare  ufcs  it  for  time  irkfomely  fpcnt. — 

III  prifon  thou  haft  i^i^l^  pilgrimage.  Sbak, 

(1.)  Pilgrimage  is  a  kind  of  religious  difcip- 
Une,  which  confifts  in  taking  a  journey  to  ibme 
holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  fomc 
deceafed  faint.  Prigrim;^e8  began  to  be  made 
about  the  mFddle  ages  of  the  chUrch  5  bift  they 
were  mofl  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  nth  cen- 
tury, when  every  one  was  fot  viliting  places  of 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princi?8  them- 
felves  \  and  even  biihops  made  no  difficulty  of 
being  abCfnt  from  their  churches  on  the  fomc  ac- 
count. The  places  mbft  vifited  were  Jerufalcm, 
Rome,  Compoflella,  and  Tours  i  In  142^,  fn  the 
reign  oi  Henry  VI.  many  licences  were  granted 
to  captains  ot  Engliffi  (hips,  for  carrying  devout* 
perfons  to  the  ftirine  of  St  Janres  of  Compodella/ 
in  Spain ;  provided  that  thofe  pilgrims  iboula 
trrft  fwear  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to' 
England,  nor  to  reveaFany  of  its  fecrcts,  nor  to 
carry  out  with  them  any  nibre  gold  or  filver,  than 
what  would  be  fufficient  for  their  reafonat)le  ex* 
p'ences.  In  this  year  there  went  out  thithef,  the 
fallowing  number  of  perfons  :  From  London  aSo,' 
Briftol  aoo,  W<;y mouth.  112,  Dartmouth  90, Yar- 
mouth 60,  Jeifty  60,  P.y mouth  40,  Ejfeter  104 
Livcrpoole  24,  Ipfwich  ac;  in  all  926  pitgfims.* 
The  grratcft  numbera  now  rtfi»rt  to  Loretto,  to 
viGt  the  cham1>cr  of  the  bleflcd  vlryjin,  in  which 
ftie  wa»  born,  and  brought  up  her  fon  Jt fug  till 
he  wa8  r'a  yrars  of  age.  For  the  pilgrimages  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahometanisi^^ 
i  II.  In  every  country  where  popery  was  cfta- 
blUhetl,  piljirimages  were  common  ;  ;md  in  thofe 
countries  which  are  ftill  popifb,  ihey  continde. 
Jn  England,  the  ih'rine  of  St  Thomas  i  Bccket 
was  the  Chief  re  fort  of  the  pious  ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, St  Andrew's}  whefe,  as  tradition  informs 
lis,  w;«s  depofitcd  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoftlc.  In 
Ireland  they  ftill  continue  ;  for,  from  the  begin- 
nings of  May  till  the  middle  of  Abjgtift  cverf  ye*r/ 
A  2  a  a  crowdjr 
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crowds  of  pcpiiTj  penitents  J'rom  .il!  parts  f)f  th.n 
nuntry  rcfrrt  to  an  illan4   near   the  centre  of 
Lou^b'ph  or  Jrkih'  LaJ^e,  in  the  county  of  Doa- 
nciraU  to  the  amount  of  ,-:coo  or  4000.     Tliefe 
are  moftly  of  the  poorer  furl,  and  ni.iny  of  them 
are  proxies  for  thofe   who  are  richer;    fome  of 
whom,  however,  v/ith  fome  of  the  priefts  aiul  bi- 
fhops  on  occafion,  niake  their  appearance  there. 
When  the  pil^^rim  conies  within  flight  of  the  holy 
lake,  he  muft  uncover  h\^  h.4nc!s  and  feet,  and 
thus  Wc-^lk  to  the  water  fide,  and  is  t.iken  to  the 
iHand  fur  fixprnce.     Here  theve  arc  tv/o  chnpeis 
and  15  other  honfe^;  to  which  are  add<.d  roiiftf- 
fion  ill-',  fo  contrived,  that  the  prietl  cannot  fee  the 
perfou  cor.ftiring.     The  penance  varies  according 
to  t!ie  circumftances  of  the  penitent  ;  dunng  the 
continuance  of  which  (which  is  foinetimes   :;,  6, 
or  9  days)   he  fublifis  on  oat   meal,  fometimes 
made  into  bread,      lie  traveriLS  fliarp  (tones  on 
hio  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  poes  through  a  variety 
of  other  forms,  paying  fixpence  at  every  difterent 
confeffion.     When  all  is  ovtr,  the  priett  bores  a 
gimblet  hole  throukih  the  pil^aimN  itafT  near  the 
top,  m  which  he  fa/tens  a  crofa  peg  ;    gives  him 
as  many  hoiy  pebbles  out  of  the  lake  as  he  carts 
to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be  pre  fen  ted  to  his 
friends,  and  fo  difmiflcs  him,  an  ohje<5t  of  venera- 
tion to  all  other  papifls  not  thu<3  initiated;  who 
no  fooner  fee  the  pilgrim's  ciofs  in  hio  hand^, 
than  they  kneel  down  to  get  hit;  bStfllng.     There 
are,  however,  other  paits  of  Ireland  f.icred  to  ex- 
traordinary woriliip    ar^S    pilgrimage  ;    and    the 
number  of  holy  weli;-,  and  miraculous  cuies,  &c» 
produced  l>v  them,  is  very  great. 

PILIA  TCHIN,  acapeof  Ruilu.  on  the  E.coaa 
ofthe  Penziiifkoi  Sea;  ,; 72  miles ENK.tjfOthutik. 
Lon.  17  ^  c.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  60.  10.  X. 
PIUO,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Thibet. 
PIUS,  a  town  of  llung.iry,  Smiic&SE.  ofGran, 
and  18NW.  of  Hilda. 

PILKALLEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Litliuania; 
64  milt-R  E.  of  Kortigfberg. 

PILKINOTON,  Laetitia.  a  famous  poetical 
genius,  daughter  ot  Dr  Van  Lewin,  a  phy  lician  of 
Dublin,  where  ihe  was  born  in  1712.  She  was 
rn.arried  very  young  to  the  Rev.  Matihevv  Pilking- 
toiu*  a  pott  aifo  of  no  inconfiderablc  merit ;  and 
thefe  i  wo  W'ts,  aji  is  often  the  cafe,  lived  very  un- 
happi'y  together.  Tney  were  at  length  tolaily 
fcparatid,  on  the  huiband  accidentally  tIirco\tr- 
injr  a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  a  circumft:ince  which  ilie  ac- 
counted fi-r  in  a  very  unfitisfaOory  manner.  Af- 
ter this  unlucky  advcntiue,  Mrs  Piikington  cai'ie 
to  London;  and  havirp  recourfe  to  her  pen  for 
fiibliftence,  through  the  means  of  Codey  Cibber, 
Ihe  lived  fome  tinae  on  the  coutribiitJors  of  the 
pivat.  She  WAF,  however,  thrown  into  the  Mar- 
Ihalfea  for  Aebt ;  and  btmg  ftt  at  hberty,  ope;ied 
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a  pamr>'iset  fiiop.     S.ie  raifcd  at  length  a  hard 

fome  iuhfcription  for  her  Memoirs  ;    which  are    piiajho^  Italian  ;  pHtt^VstWh  aud  Armorict 


PILKOPEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in 

on  a  mountain  ;  30  nr.ile^  N.  of  Konigibag, 

do  *PILL.  w./  [piluh,Uufiiye,ht\ 

1.  Medicine  made  into  a  fmaJi  ball  or  mafs. 
tiie  taking  of  a  potion  or/////,  the  bead  and t 
neck  iliake.  Buconr 

When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  mc  bitter /iQ 

Certain  hard  words  made  into/;///.  Ctm^ 

2.  Any  thing  naufeous.^ 
Call  it  diverfion,  and  the////  goes  down. 

Ym 
(2.)  y/  PiLL,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  form  of  1 
cine  reieipbling  a   little   ball,   to   be  fwaT 
whole;    invented  for  fuch  as  cannot  take  I 
and  ill  tatted  mcdfctnal  draughts;  alfoial 
readincfs  for  occaiionai  ufe  without dtcayiaiJ 
Pharmacy,  Index, 

(3.)  Pill,  in  geography,  a  town  of  I 
fliire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  4  milci  I 
Briftol ;  exhibiting  iht  nioft  beautiful  and  i 
tic  views. 

ti.)  •  ToPii^L.  IK  a,  [piiUr,  Fr.]    i.Top 
to  plunder,— 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  ^nd/^ 

The  commons  bath  be  pilPJ  with  { 

taxes. 
I>arge   handed   robbers   your  grare  1 
are. 
And  fi//  by  law. 
— Sup  pole  pilling  and  polling  r/Hccrs,  asl 
oil  the  people,  as  thofe  flics  were  upon  I 

VEj}rnngf, — 

lie  who pilPii  his  province  Tcapesthel 

2.  Vox  peel;    to  ftrip  off  the  bark. — jacd^ 
him  ro:ls  of  green  poplar  and  pUUJ  white  f 
in  ihem.   Gcntjisy  xxx.  37, 

(1.)  *  To  Pill,  t/,  «.     To  be  ftript  an 
come  oft'  in  flakes  or  icoiiae.    This  Ihould  I 
w!uch  fee. — The  whitcncfs  pilled  avi-ay 
eyes.  Tob,  xi.  i^. 

(i.)  *  PILLAGE,  rr./.  \pilhp,  Fr.]    i.i 
der ;  foniething  got  by  plundering  or  plttti^ 
Which  piilagi  they  with  merry  march  1 
home. 
a.  The  ad  of  pHmdering, — 

'i'hy  fons  make  pillage  of  her  chaftity. 

(1.)  PiLLAOt  Bav,  a  bay  011  the  S.*ca 
Labrtdor.  Lun.  62.  58.  W.  Lat.  jo.  17.  N. 

*  To  PiLLAGt.   *v»  ai   [ftom   the  noun.) 
plunder;  to  fpoil. — The  conful  Mummius,  1 
having  beaten  their  army,  took, ////rfyt^/aiidfc 
their  city,  ytrbutbnot. 

*  Pillager.  «./.  [from  puiuge.]  a 

dcrtr  i  a  fp oiler. — 

Jove's  feed,  the  piliagfr^ 
Stood  clnfc  before. 
(i.)  *■  PILLAR,  ff./.  [pilltr,  Fr,//'flr,  i 


writl/cn  A'lth  great  fprightlinels  and  wit,  contaui- 
ing  Itveral  enterlaimi.jtr  anecdotes  of  denn  Swift, 
with  whom  file  was  intiniate,  a'j  well  as  many 
pftlty  little  pieces  of  her  pcetiy.  This  in^-eni'- 
fMiH,  bv»t  unliappy  woman,  is  faid  at  ialt  to  have 
kiUed  iM-ife-if  with  drinking  at  Dubliri,  m  1750. 


A  column. — Pillars  or  columns,  I  could 
guiih  into  llmple  and  compounded.  Ifc^tm^* 

The  palace  budi  by  PicuR,  Taft  and 
Suppoited  by  a  hundred ////arj  ftood. 
%.  A  fupporttr  ;  a  maintainer. — 

Call  them  pillars  that  will  Aand  to  us.  SM- 
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PILLARED.  aJj.  [from  piUar.]   i.  Support- 
ed by  columns. — 

Af/7/tfrVrhade 
High  overarchM. 

If  this  fail, 
The  ^i7//2rV  firmament  is  rottennefs. 
a.  Havmg  the  form  of  a  column. — 

Th'  infuriate  hill  Ihoots  forth  the  pillarU 
flame.  Thomfon* 

(i.)  PILLAIT,  a  fea  port  town  of  Prulfia,  in 
Samhnd,  on  ^  tongue  of  land  that  projedls  into 
the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  Frifchhatf ;  and 
which,  from  its  ftrtihty  and  pleafantnefs,  is  call- 
ed the  Paradife  of  Pj  ufTia.  The  town  is  frequent- 
ed by  people  of  various  nations ;  the  foit  is  a 
regular  pentagon,  and  planted  with  cannon  ;  and 
the  magazine  i«  well  fupplicd  wiih  (lores.  Pillau 
in  %x  miles  WSW.  of  Konigfberg.  Lon.  37.  46.  E. 
Lat.  54.  37.N. 

(2.)  PiLLAUi  Old,  a  village  oppofitc  to  Pil- 
lau. 

•  Pilled  GARLiCK.  «./.  i.  One  whoft hair 
has  fallen  off  by  a  difeafc.  a.  A  fneakingor  hen- 
hearted  feilow. 

PILLERSTORF,  a  town  of  Ai»#ria,  on  the 
Rufbach  ;  8  miles  ENE.  of  Neuberg. 

PILLIBEAT,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Oudc. 

PILLING  Moss,  a  mofa  in  Lancalhirc,  be- 
tween Garftan^  and  the  fea  coaft.  In  ^745,  a 
confiderable  part  of  this  mofs,  after  rifin^  to  a 
great  height,  funk  as  much  below  the  level ;  then 
moved  flowly  towards  the  S.  fide,  and  in  half  an 
hour  covered  ao  acres  of  ground.  A  family  was 
driven  out  of  their  dwelling  houfe,  which  was 
quickly  after  overthrown.  About  100  acre*  of 
improved  land  adjacent  to  the  mofs  were  over- 
flowed with  water  and  mofs. 

•  PILLION,  n,  /.  [  from  pillo:x.'\  2.  A  foft 
faddle  fct  behind  a  horloman  tbr  a  woman  to  lit 
on.— 

The  horfc  and  pillion  both  were  gone ; 

Phyllis,  it  fcems,  was  fled  with  John.  5w(/?. 
a.  A  pad;  a  pannel ;  a  low  faddle. — I  thought 
that  the  manner  had  been  Irilh,  a*  alfo  the  furni- 
ture of  his  horfc,  his  fliank  pillion  without  ftirrupji. 
SpenfiTf  3.  The  pad  of  the  faddle  that  touch^.-^ 
the  horfe. 

( I.)  ♦PILLORY.  «./.  [pillori,  Tr.  pilSorium, 
low  Latin.]  A  frame  ereifted  on  a  pillar,  and 
made  with  holes  and  moveable  boards,  througli 
which  the  heads  and  hands  of  crimmais  are  put. 
— 1  have  ftood  on  the  pillorj  for  the  gctfcbe  hath 
killed.  ShaL— 

As  thick  as  rpgs  at  Ward  in  pillorj.       Pope. 
—The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  \\\t  pillory  and  the  whip- 
ping-poft  are  very  near  a  kin.  iValts. — 
An  opera,  like  a  pillory^  may  be  faid 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expofc  our  head. 

Toung, 

(a.)  PiLLORV,  ( coUiJlrigiumy  q,  S,  colltim  Jlrin- 
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The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform  d 

hto  a  ftrumpet's  ftool.  "     Shak. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law, 

Wherf  of  you  are  a  well  defcrting  pillar. 

Proceed  to  judgment.  Shak. 

(z.)  Pillar,  (f  i.  Def.  i.)  %tt  Architec- 
ruiE,  {  loa,  109 — 117. 

(j.)  Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of 
Ik  ring,  or  manege  ground,  round  which  a  horfe 
Urns,  whether  there  be  a  pillar  in  it  or  not.  Be- 
Jfs  ihis,  there  are  pillars  on  the  circumference 
f  fides  of  the  manege  ground,  placed  at  certain 

fnces,  by  two  and  two,  from  whence  they 
called  the  two  pillars^  to  diftinguifti  them 
km  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of  the  pillar  in 
jpcentre  is  for  regulating  the  extent  of  ground, 
at  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  be  perform- 
Fwilh  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they  may 
dHi  in  a  fcjuare,  by  rule  and  ir.cafure,  upon  the 
|r  lines  ot  the  volts  ;  and  alfo  to  break  unruly 

f  mettled  horfe«,  without  endangering  the  n- 
Thc  two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
t«ro  or  three  pa -es  one  from  the  other;  and 
;  horfe  is  put  between  thofe,  to  teach  him  to 
t  before,  and  yerk  out  behind,  and  put  himfelf 
OD  raifed  airs,  &c.  cither  by  the  aids  or  chaf- 
aent*. 

%y  Pillar,  Cape,  a  Cape  at  the  W.  end  of 
l&nits  of  Magellan  ;  18  miles  N.  of  Cape  De- 
db. 

k]  Pillar,  Pompey's.  See  Alexandria. 
ft)  Pillars,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are 
Efingle  (tones  fct  up  perpendicularly.  Thofe 
wm  which  are  found  in  this  country  have 
I  the  work  of  the  Druids;  but  as  they  are 
!l|oft  fimple  of  all  monuments,  they  are  nn- 
ftonably  more  ancient  than  druidifm  itfelf. 
tf  ^trt  placed  as  memorials  recording  diflV- 
t  events ;  fuch  as  remarkable  iiiftances  of 
(**  mercies,  contrad^,  fingular  vi^orics 
fcrfaries,  and  fometimes  ftpulchres.  Various 
*ce8  of  thcfc  monuments  credled  by  the  pa- 
Wi$  occur  in  the 'Oii  Teftament  :  fuch  was 
knifed  by  Jacob  at  Lug,  afterwards  by  him 
ta  BrfAf/;  fuch  alfo  was  the  pilhir  placed  by 
fcrer  the  grave  of  Rachel.  They  were  like- 
f 'marks  of  execrations  and  magical  talifmans. 
rfe  ftones,  from  having  long  been  conOdered 
^t({%  of  veneration,  at  length  were  by  the 
*^t  and  fiiperftitious  idolatroufly  worflup- 
';  wherefore,  after  the  introduftion  of  Chrif- 
Wyi  fume  bad  croflts  cut  on  them,  wh'ch 
icoofidcrcd  a«  fnatching  them  from  the  fer- 
fof  the  devil.    Vulgar  fupcrftition  of  a  later 

•  ha<  led  the  common  people  to  confulcr  them 
*rfons  transformed  into  (lone  for  the  punifh- 

*  of  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fabbath- 
'^g;  bat  this  tale  is  not  confined  to  fmgle 
«*»  but  is  told  alfo  of  whole  circles  :  witnefs 

«ouoments  calird  the  hurlers  in  Cornwall,  \m.j  *.w*.^yiv.,  ,  ^ ««#/## li/a^/*,  y.  «.  ivuum jmn- 
^iorick  ftones  in  Warwickfhirc.  The  firft  gens  ;  pilloria.  From  the  French  pilleitr,  i.  e.  depc 
^7  ihe  vulgar  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  cidotort  or  pelori ;  derived  fronfj  the  Greek,  rwxu, 
^ind  thos  transformed  as  a  puniihmcnt  for  janua^  a  door,  becau/e  one  ftanding  on  the  pillory 
*f  on  the  Lord's  day  at  a  game  called  hurt*  puts  his  head  as  it  were  through  a  door,  and  •»•»», 
r  t*>e  latter,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army.  to  fee,)  is  an  engine  made  of  wood  to  punilh  of- 

•)  Pillar  Saints.    Sec  IlisTOg.Y,  Part  IL    fenders,  by  expoling  them  to  public  view,  and 

VL  rendering  ibcm  infamous.    There  is  sl  Jlaiute  0/ 

A  a  a  a  a  tie 
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puinttd  for  bakers  foicftaHtrrs,  and  thofcwhoufe 
falfe  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  8cc,  3  Infl,  119. 
Lords  of  Iccts  are  to  have  a  pi'iory  and  tumbrel, 
pi  it  wili  be  the  caufe  of  forfeiture  of  the  Irct ; 
iahd  a  village  may  be  bound  by  prefcription  to 
provide  ?  pillpry.  See.  z  Hawk,  P.  C*  73. 

*  To  PiLLOHY.  v  a,  [p'llorter^  Fr.  from  the 
poun.]  Xq  punifli  with  fhe  pillory.— To  be 
)>urnt  in  the  hand,  or  ^'ly/oritff/,  u  a  more  lafting 
reproach  than  to  b^  fccurged  or  co»ifinM.  Gov,  of 
the  Tongue, 

'  *  PILLOW,  u./.  [pjle^  Saxon  ;  pulrwe^  Dutch.] 
A  bag  of  down  or  feathers  laid  under  the  headtu 
llccp  on,-;^  ' 

Pluck  ftout  men's  pil'ows  from  below  their 
heads.  Sbak. 

Ont  turf  ihall  fcrvc  as  pillow  for  uti  both. 

Sbak, 
—A  ftrangcr  would  ne^ds  buy  a  pillofuj  there, 
faying,  thiy  pUio^  fufie  js  good  to  flecp  on,  fincc 
he  could  fleep  on  it  tiiat  owed  fo  many  debts. 
Bacon. —     * 

Thy  melted  maid, 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's  gold. 
Hi)),  letter  at  thy  pillow  laid.  Domte, 

—Their  feathers  fervc  to  iluff  our  beds 'and*  ^i/- 
hws,  Rj^, 

•  To  Pillow,  v.  a.  To  reft  any  thing  on  a 
pillow. — 

The  fun  in  bed, 
^urtaluM  with  cloudy  red» 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.    MUtotu 

•  Pi  llowbeer,  >  n.  f.   The  cover  of  a  pillow. 

♦  Pillowcase*  >  —When  you  put  i  clean ^i/» 
lowcafe  ort  your  bdyls  pillow,  fallen  it  WcU  wilii 
pins.  Swifi, 

•  PJLL^OWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Watcrford, 
Mutift^r.  *  : 

PII.rnjCAW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigin- 
^ratz  J  '5  miics  SW.  of  Trautenau. 

PILJ^ITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the 
margraviate  of  Mciflen,  \^\\h  a  cattle*  belonging 
to  the  ele<5lor  of  S«^ony  \  memorable  for  the 
treaty  entered  intq  between  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  other  prfncea  of 
Europe,  againft  France,,  in  179a.  It  lies  4  miles 
KW.'of  Perha,  and  7  SE.of  Drefden. 

PILON,  Frederick,  an  Irilh  dramatic  writer, 
born  at  Cork,  in  1750.  He  was  fent  to  Ediii- 
burgh  to  lludy  medicine,  but  the  (lage  foon  with- 
drew his  attention  from  pliyfic.  He  made  his 
firft  appearance  on  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  the 
thara^cf  of  Oroonoko,  But  though  his  concep- 
tion was  good,  and  his  difcrimination  beyond 
common  a?ting^  yet  he  laboured  under  natural 
and  infuperable  dcfedls  ;  hfs  figure  wanted  grace, 
.tnd  bi3  voice  wanted  harmony.  His  friends, 
fjowevcr,  beisg  offipndedf  he  continued  to  a<it  on 
I  he  provincial  theatres  for  4  years,  till  1776, 
When  he  went  to  London  ;  where  he  publiftied  a 
pn:ical  Ejjaj  otj  HamUtt  which  procured  him  the 
fiattonage  of  Mr  Colmar.  In  1776,  he  wrote 
the  Dntma^  a  poem,  in  the  manner  of  Churchiirg 
^cfciad;  and  Rrjattaf  a  pDcm  ou  the  Fete  givcrt 
on  the  Thames  m  1776,  both  of  which  were  wclj 
received.    After  various  other  mifcellancous  pie 
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And  by  (latute  it  is  ap-     to  BrigbtMrnftonty  a  Comedy,  which  was  idtd 
with  applaulc  at  Covcnt  Garden.    Alt«tha,fef 
wrote  various  pieces  fbr  the  managers  hot  aW 
they  had  drawn  confiderable  honfcs,  hii  foir^ 
mericartf  an  opera,  was  rcfufed  by  ihc  mioap' 
of  Coven t  Garden ;   and  though  add  at  Dn^ 
X^ne,  produced  a  difpute  with  the  maoz^cTtil 
much  more  trouble  tl.an  profit  to  the  ssA 
His  next  Comedy  was,  ^Ile  would  he  a  Sol&ri 
proBts  of  which  to  him   weic  much  ioknor 
what  might  have  been  expcAed,  from  iu 
great  run.    After  this,  being  diftreM  by 
tors,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  wrote  a 
dy  called  The  IV^rd  of  Chancery^  but  bad 
nifhed  it  completely,  when  he  returned  to 
land,  and  died  at  Lambeth,  in  Jap.  1788. 

*  PILOSITY.  ».  /.  [from  piUJui,  Lit.) 
nefs. — At  the  years  bt  puberty,  all  cflVfti 
do  then  come  on,  as  filofttjy  more  ruogl 
the  ikinJ  Bncon„ 

(I.)  ♦  PILOT.  II. /  [pilotr,  VupikUt 
He  whole  office  is  to  ftcer  the  fliip.— 
When  her  ktel  ploughs  hell. 

And  deck  knocks  heaven,  Ibeo  to  maoaieta 

Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a/ik. 

To  that  port  ourfelvc*  we  muft  not  fii 
Before  our  >i7^,  Natun,  fleers  our  cobA 

Dd 

What  port  can  fuch  a  pilot  finc^ 
Who  in  the  night  of  fate  muft  bluidlf  ftctf 


—The  Roman  fleet,  although  cnndufted  bfj 
without  experience,  defeated  that  of  the  O 
ginians.  Arbuthnot. 

(1.)  The  Pilot  is  the  officer  who  fui 
the  navigation,  either  upon  the  lea  coaft  or« 
^ain  ocean.    It  is,  however,  more  partial 
applied  "by  our  mariners  to  the  perfoo  ckl 
with  the  diredion  of  a  (hip's  courfc  ooffi 
the  fea  coaft>  and  into  the  roads,  bayi,^ 
havens,  &c.  within  hia  refpedive  diftrid.  I 
of  (hips,-  taking  upon  them  to  conduAm?  _ 
from  Dover,  8c  c.  to  any  place  up  the  Tin 
arc  ttt  be  firft  examined  and  approved  bf 
maAer  and  wardens  of  the  focicty  ofW 
Houfe,  &c.  or  ihall  forfeit  lol.  for  the  fiAj 
fence,  aol.  for  the  (econd,  and  4ol.forewy« 
offence- J  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  otW 
the  mafter  and  wanjcns;  but  any  roaftcr  or« 
of  a  Ihip  may  pilot  his  own  veflU  up  the  it« 
and  if  any  fliip  be  loft  through  the  oeglifcnj 
any  pjlot,  he  fliall  be  for  ever  after  diubie^ 
ad  aH  a  pilot.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.    The  lod  wait 
of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  tk, 
vemment  of  pilots  *"<i  order  a  fufficient  r 
to  ply  at  fea  to  condud  (hips  up  to  the  Tl 
7  Geo.  L  c.  21.    No  perion  ftail  ad  as  i 
on  the  Thames  8cc.  (except  in  coiiier 
without  a  licence  from  the  roaftcr  and  »^ 
of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Dcptford,  on  pain  of  1 
ing  lol.    And  pilots  aic  to  "be  fubjcd  to  Ibef 
vtrnment  of  that  corporatiVn  ;  and  piy  »fj 
dues,  not  exceeding  i^.  in  the  pound,  outoM 
ges,  for  the  ufc  of  the  poor  thereof,  Stat. 5  W 
II.  c.  20.    By  the  ci-devant  iawe^  of  f^^' 
perfon  could  be  received  as  pilo?  ti«l  bch«aw 
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Dd  ihcr  Uut,  oa  hit  return  in  long  voyages,  he    der-ftfti. 
as  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy  of  his  journal  in  the 
iminity ;  and  if  a  pilot  toccafioned  the  lofs  of  a 
lip,  be  bad  to  pay  loo  livres  fine,  and  to  be  for 
rtr  deprived  of  the  cxercife  of  pilotage ;  and  if 
t  dvl  it  dcfigoedly*  be  puniihed  with  death. 
at  MfrtaUjo.iu    The  laws  of  Oleron  or- 
tto>  Tbat  in  any  pilot  dcfignedly  mifguide  a 
^  tbit  It  may  be  caft  away,  he  fhall  be  put  to 
ngoroui  death,  and  hung  in  chains :  and  if  the 
Id  of  a  place,  where  a  fhip  be  thus  loft,  abet 
di  viliaini,  to  have  a  Ihare  of  the  wreck*  he 
pU  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  forfeited 
rtht  utisfaAion  of  the  perfuns  iutfering  ;   and 
Ipcrfua  (haii  be  fattened  ta  a  ftake  in  the  midft 
bis  own  manfion,  which,  being  fired  on  the 
Ir  comers,  ihall  be  burned  to  the  groiin(),  and 
I  witb  it.    Leg.  OL  c,  15 .    And  if  the  fault  of  a 
bt  be  fo  notorious,  that  the  (hip's  crew  fee  an 
farmt  wrrcck,  th^ y  may  lead  him  to  the  hatch- 
>aBd  ftrike  off  his  head ;  but  the  common  law 
oies  tbis  hafty  execution  :  an  ignorant  pilot  is 
ileoccd  to  pal's  thrice  under  the  ihip's  keel  by 
thwi  of  Dcomaik.  Lex  Mcrcat.  70.    The  re- 
lation!) with  regard  to  pilots  in  the  royal  navy 
I ai follow:  •*  The  purfer  of  the  Ihip  is  always 
bve  a  let  of  bedding  provided  on  board  for 
l^ilatB ;  and  the  captain  is  to  order  the  boat- 
to  to  fupply  them  with  hammocks,  and  acon- 
•eot  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  duty,  iind  apart 
'^ibe  common  men ;  which  bedding  and  ham- 
^^  are  to  be  returned  wh^n  the  pilots  leave 
A  pilot,  when  copdu^ing  one  of  his 
1  ihips  in  pilot  water,  (hall  have  the  folc 
aud  command  of  the  (hip,  and  may  give 
Corltceriog,  letting,  trimming,  or  furling 
;  tacking  the  (hip ;  or  whatever  concerns 
iirijatioi) :  ana  the  captain  is  to  take  care 
all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his  order?, 
^  captain  is  diligently  to  obferve  the  con- 
«f  the  piiot ;  and  if  he  judges  him  to  behave 
ti  to  bring  the  Ihip  into  danger,  he  may  re- 
'him  from  the  Command  and  charge  of  the 
ted  tale  fuch  methods  for  her  prefervation 
i  be  judged  nece(rary ;  remarking  upon  the 
Pok,  the  exaA  hour  and  time  when  the  pilot 
itmoved  from  bis  office,  and  affigning  the 
htt  for  it.    Captains  of  the  king's  (hips,  em- 
fiQ%  pilots,  whether  Britilh  or  foreigniers,  are 
istd  to  be  pundual  in  their  certificatc8,  vou- 
n  aod  payments,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  o- 
*     Sec  Mggu/atiofu  and  JnJiruBionj  of  the  &a- 

^To  Pilot,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fteer  5 

Ptd  in  the  cuurie. 

'WLOTAGE.  If.  /.  [pilotaget  French,  from 

fl  I.  Pilot's  (kill;  knowledge  ofcoafts.-*- 
Aoft  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lofe  all 
wledge  and  pilotage  of  that  pArt  bf^he 
Raieigb,  a.  A  pilot's  hire,  jfinfiu/ort^. 
OT  FiiH,  or  Gajiero/tfus  Du&or^  in  ichthy- 
^»  if  a  fpecies  of  the  galUrodeus,  and  is  found 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
^  iFtowardsthcequator.CSeeP/trt^CCLXXIV; 
iCa&reaosTSus.)  Cuefby,  who  gives  a  fi- 
tijf  It  in  its  natural  (izc,  together  with  a  (horl 
Ciption,  calls  it  perca  marina  JcStiriAt  or  rud- 
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One  of  them,  which  Gronovius  de^ 
fcribes,  was  about  4  inches  long,  and  its  greatt(t 
breadth  little  more  than  an  inch :  the  head  is  a- 
bout  a  third  of  the  body,  and  covered,  excepting 
the  fpace  between  the  fnout  and  the  eye,  with 
fcales  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  covering  one  ann# 
ther  like  tiles ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  lilver  grey  j 
the  jaws  arc  of  equal  fize,  and  furniil  ed  as  well 
as  the  palate  with  fmall  teeth  difpofcd  in  groups ; 
there  is  alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the 
tongue.  The  tmnk  of  the  piiot  li(h  is  oblong,  a 
little  rounded,  but  it  appears  quadrangular  to* 
wards  the  tail,  bccaufe  at  this  place  the  lines  are 
thicker,  and  form  a  kind  of  membranaceous  pro- 
jeAion.  The  back  fin  is  long,  and  furniihed  witU 
7  radii ;  on  the  fore  part  of  this  fin  are  three 
moveable  prickles  very  (hort^  the  fins  on  the 
bread  have  each  of  them  20  radii,  forked  at  their 
extremity ;  the  abdominal  fins  have  fix ;  that  of 
the  anus  has  17  branches,  of  which  the  firft  is 
longeft ;  this  fin  it*  preceded  by  a  fmall  moveable 
prickle ;  that  of  the  tail  is  thick,  lavge,  and  fork- 
ed. The  piiot  fi(h  is  of  a  brownilh  colour,  chang- 
ing into  gold  ;  a  tranfverfal  black  belt  crolTeA  the 
head ;  the  2d  palTes  over  the  body  at  the  place  of 
the  brealt ;  a  3d  near  the  moveable  prickles  of  the 
back ;  3  others  near  the  region  of  the  anus ;  and 
a  7th  at  the  tail.  Seafaring  people  oblerve,  that 
this  fi(b  frequently  accompanies  their  ve(rels ;  and 
as  they  fee  it  generally  towards  the  fore  part  of 
the  (hip,  they  imagined  that  it  was  guiding  and 
tracing  out  the  courfe  of  the  vcdel,  and  hence  it 
received  the  name  Qipilot-fi/b^  0(bec  tells  us,  that 
they  are  (haped  like  thofe  mackerels  which  have  a 
tranfverfal  line  acrofs  the  body.  *•  Sailors  (conti- 
Bues  he)  give  them  the  name  oi  pilot j^  bec^ufe  they 
clofely  followthedog-fi(b,fwimming  in  great  (hoaltf 
round  it  on  all  fider.  It  it  thought  that  they  point 
out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fi(h.  (See  Mhn.  of  tbe 
S'we4»  Acad,  fir  1755,  vol.  xvi.  p.  71.;  It  like- 
wife  follows  the  (hark,  apparently  for  the  remain* 
of  its  prey.  Barbut  informs  us,  that  thefe  fi(hef 
propagate  their  fpecies  Ukc  the  (hark.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  they  follow  (hips  for 
the  fake  of  the  o(fal8,  and  hence  the  Dutch  give 
them  the  name  of  duag'fi/b.  Though  fo  fmai1« 
they  can  keep  pace  with  (hips  in  their  fwifteft 
coMrfe. 

PILOUTAI,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  near 
the  Hoang-ho,  308  miles  W.  of  Pckio.  Lon.  ia6. 
39.  £.  Ferro.  Lat.  40-  38.  N. 

PILPAY,  a  celebrated  Bramin,  who  flourifhcd 
about  A.  A.  C.  250.  He  wrote  a  book  of  fables^ 
which  has  been  trandatcd  into  moft  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

(j.)  FILSEN,  a  circle  or  province  of  Bohemia, 
abounding  in  flieep,  and  famous  for  excellciit 
cheele. 

(2.)  PiLSiN,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of 
Bohemia,  capital  of  the  above  circle.  In  14  21 
and  i45a»  »l  ^*«  befieged  by  the  Huffites,  but 
without  fuccefs.  In  1553,  it  was  taken  by  George 
Podiebrad;  in  1618  by  Count  Mansftld,  and  m 
1621  by  Count  Tiliy.  Pilfcn  is  feated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Miza,  R^dbuza,  and  Watto ;  44  milta 
S W.  of  Prague,  and  80  ^.  of  DrclUen.  Lon.  7. 30. 
C  L;it.  49-  39*  '^^• 
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(v)  PiLSEN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Ipol ; 
to  nriiles  NE.  of  Gran,  and  15  N.  of  Buda. 
-    *  PILSER.  M./    The  moth  or  fly  that  rum 
into  a  flame.  A'm^.  - 
•    PILSKA,  /  or  PiLZOW,  a  towi^of  Little  Po- 

VILSNO,  \  land,  in  the  paiat  nate  of  Sando- 
rrriz,  feated  on  the  Wilf.ikc^  50  miles  E.  of  Cra- 
tovv,  and  56  SVV.  of  iwndomirz.  Lon.  21.  10.  E. 
l^t.  50.  o.  N. 

PI  TESTING,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  8  miles 
liNE.  of  Dinp'^lfinpen,  and  2  N.  of  Landau. 
.  (x.)  PILTEN,  a  divifion  of  CourUnd,  which 
lies  in  Courland  Proper,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  artcient  callle  or  p;iiace  of  Piltcn,  built 
by  Valdemar  IL  king  of  Denmark,  about  1110, 
when  be  founded  a  bi (hop's  fee  in  this  country 
for  the  converiion  of  its  Papan  inhabitants;  Thig 
diftnCt  afterwards  fucctflivcly  l>elonged  to  the 
Germans,  the  kine  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of 
Courland,  and  to  Poland ;  and  by  virt^ie  of  the 
mftrumcnt  of  regency  drawn  up  for  it  in  171 7, 
the  government  was  lodged  in  7  Pohlh  ftnators 
«)r  counfellofft,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
kinjr.  The  bifhop  of  Samogitta  alfo  ftyles  him- 
fcif  bifbop  of  Pilten.  The  moft  remarkable  part 
©f  this  diftrift  is  the  promontory  of  DomefiicfF, 
which  projcAs  northward  into  the  gulf  of  Livo- 
nia. From  this  cape  a  (and  bank  nms  4  German 
miles  farther  into  the  lea,  half  of  which  lies  wnder 
vater,  and  cannot  be  difcernerj.  To  the  eaft  of 
this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  abyfs,  which 
is  never  obfervcd  to  be  agitated,  For  the  fafctjp 
of  vefleis  bound  to  Livoma,  two  fquare  beacons 
bavc  been  cre^cd  on  the  coaft,  near  Domefnefs 
church,  oppoiite  to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing 
each  other.  One  of  thefr  is  t%  fathoms  high,  and 
the  other  S;  and  a  lar^e  tire  is  kept  btirning  on 
ibem  from  the  firft.  of  Auguft  to  the  firft  of  Ja- 
Tjuary.  When  the  marincri  fee  tbefe  fires  appear 
AS  cue  in  a  dircdt  line,  they  may  concla  Je  that 
ihey  ane  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the  fahd  bank, 
and  confcquently  out  of  danger;  but  if  they  fee 
both  beacons,  they  arc  in  danger  of  running  upon 
It.  The  diftn<a  of  Pilten  contains  7  parifhes,  and 
levei;al  villages.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Lu- 
tlierans. 

(i.)  PiLTSN,  or  Pyltyn,  the  capital  of  the 
jjbovc  diftrid,  feated  on  the  Windaw,  b^tween 
Golding  and  Fort  Windaw.  Lon.  aa.  10.  E,  Lat. 
J7-  15-  N. 

.(3O  PlLTEs,  a  lake  of  Chincfe  Tartary,  23 
miles  in  circumference ;  ^5  miles  SW.  of  Nim- 
g<Hir;«. 

PILULE,  pills.    See  Pharmacy,  Indeic. 

PILULARIA,  is  boUny,  Peppeh  Grass,  a 
i:enus  of  plants  in  the  clafs  Cryptogamia,  and  or- 
der of  Filicea;  ranking  in  the  natural  method  in 
the  55th  order  isr/ff«i. 

PILUM,  a  mifli/e  weapon  wfed  by  the  Roman 
Ibldicrtb  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy. 
Its  point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long 
;jnd  fmall,  that  after  the  firft  difcharge  it  was  ge- 
nerally ft>  bent  as  to  be  rendered  ufclcfs.  The 
i^gionary  foldiers  ma  ie  ufe  of  the  pilum,  and  each 
i/M!i  carried  two.  The  piium  underwent  many 
a'>|erationA  and  improvements,  infomuch  that 't  is 
irpp  >nible  with  any.prccifion  to  dcfcrihe  it.  Ju- 
Httd  ^cati^cr  Ubourcd  much  to  ^ive,aHaccur<ite 
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It  appears  to  have  been  fomctiofl 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  ha??  kti 
two  cubits  long  in  the  ftaff,  and  to  hate  bid  a 
irc^n  point  of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  j^ 
at  the  end.  Marius  made  a  material  imprvr^ 
ment  in  it?  for  during  the  Cimbrian  war,  fccfr 
contrived  it,  that  when  it  ftuck  m  tht  erciei 
(hieW,  it  (liould  bend  down  in  an  angWintkpii 
where  the  wood  was  conneded  with  the  ki^ 
arid  thus  become  ufelcfs  to  thepcrfonwfeorcteii 
ed  it. 

PILUMNUS,  in  Roman  myth«lopy,thegad< 
the  bakers.  See  Picumnus.  Turnos  bcib 
of  being  defcended  from  him.   Firj^.  Ajl'h.^. 

PILZISCHE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxonyjiett 
geburg  ;  10  miles  SE.  of  Schwarzewbcrj. 

PILZOW.     SeePiLSNA. 

PIMBLE  Meer,  w  large  hkeof  N.  WakJl 
Merionethlhirc,  S.  of  Bala. 

PIMBO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dsrp.  di 
Landes;  <  miles  S.  of  St  Sever. 

PIM-CHA'N,  a  town  of  China,'«n  Pctcki  I 

PIM  COU,  a  town  of  China,inPttckli,ofi 
3d  rank,  4S  miles  ENE.  of  Ptjtin. 

PIMENI,  a  town  of  Naples  in  CalabmlSi^ 
17  miles  NE.  of  Nicotera.  J 

(i.)  •  PIMENTA.  »./.  [pimest,  Frendjj 
kind  of  fpice. — Pimenta,  from  its  rowid  " 
atid  the  place  whence  it  is  brought,  has* 
cd  Jamaica  pepper,  and  from  its  mixt  (M 
the  feveral  aromaticks,  it  has  obtained  tie 
of  ali-fpice:  it  is  a  fruit  gathered  before  itt» 
jMid  reiemWes  cloves  more  than  any  (Aha ' 
Hin*s  Mmi.  Med. 

(2.)  PiMBNTAi  or>    or,  as  Mr  Ediradf»*4J 

PIMENTO,  5    Pie  MB  WTO,  in 

Jamaica  Peppfr,  or  MJ^ke^  a  fpcci« 
myrtus.    See  Myrtus,  N^  IL  $  a.  "T*f 
mento  trees  grow  fpontaoeoufly,  and  in  ft* 
bundancc,  in  many  parts  of  Jsmaica,  tot 
particularly  on  hilly  fituationi  near  the  T 
the  N.  fide  of  that  ilUnd  ;  where  they  fiR 
with  fragrance,  and  form  the  moftdeliciowi 
that  can  polTibly  be  imagined.  This  tree  is 
ly  a  child  of  nature,  and  fccros  to  mock  lii 
labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extccd 
improve  its  growth  :   not  one  attempt  in  5f 
prf>pagate  thr  young  plants,  ortotaifctbcB 
the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  ^\jM 
ffiond  growing  fpontaneou^y,  having  focoP«W 
The  ufuaJ  method  of  forming  a  new  pi^ 
plantation  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called  ^'^^^ 
appropriate  a  piece  of  woodland,  in  the  n^ 
buurhood  of  a  plantation  already  exiftinj,  w»| 
country  where  the  fchttcred  trees  aire  foond  i» 
native  Itate,  the  woods  of  which  beiffg  fe*'^ 
trees  ars  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  gro«^ 
they  become  rotten  and  nerifli.    Withii  a 
after  the  firftfeafon,  abundance  of  yoong  pi' 
plants  will  be  found  grovping  vigoroufly  « 
parts  ot"  the  land,  being  without  doubt  pre 
from  ripe  berries  fcattered  there  by  the     » 
while  the  fallen  tree»,  &c.  afford  them  bothM 
tcr  and  (hade.    At  the  end  of  two  T^'Vj, 
be  proptT  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  deaccaj 
l:?avii?g  fach  only  of  the  pimefito  trees  as  hJ'f  * 
good   appearance,   which   wiil  then  Pjon  ^^^ 
iuch  groves  as-th.>ril  I'haw  dcfifibcJj  w<i?  «^^* 
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haps  for  the  firft  4  or  5  years,  require  very  lit-  no  cyUure  ; 
attention  afterwards.  Soon  after  the  trees  arc 
»i(>nbrn,  the  berries  become  fit  for  gathering  ;. 
fruit  not  being  fufftrctl  to  ripen  on  the  tree, 
lie  pulp  in  that  itate*  being  ir.oift  and  glut> 
s,  IS  difficult  to  cMre*  and  when  dry  beconies 
k  and  taflelcfs.  It  is  impoifibtey  however,  to 
cnt  fomc  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
reft;  but  if  the, proportion  of  them  be  great, 
price  of  the  commodity  is  con(iderably  injur- 
It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ;  one  labourer  on 
tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branch- 
rill  give  employment  to  three  below  (who 
;cner<illy  women  and  children)  in  picking. the 
ics;  and  an  indudrious  picker  will  tiit  a  bag 
3  lbs.  in  the  day.  The  returns  from  a  pi- 
to  walk  in  a  favourable  fe^ifon  are  provligious. 
igle  tree  has  bten  known  to  yield  150  lbs.  of 
nw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  fpice ; 
:  bting  commonly  a  lof*  in  weight  of  one  3d 
iring ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor 
udions,  ia  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per- 
ivcry  pleotepus  crop  occurs  but  once  in 
years." 

MERIA,  a  diftri<5l  of  N.  America,  the  moft 
icra  province  of  New  Navarre# 
M-HIAM,  a  town  of  China,  in  Pcrtcheli,  of 
id  rank ;  ao  miics  ESE.  of  Chuntc. 
PIMP.  «./  [piNge^  Fr.  Skinner.]     One  who 
lic«  gratitications  for  the  iuii  of  others ;   a 

r\  a  pander. — 
I'm  courted  by  all 
l|HncipaI //«j^  to  the  mighty  king  Hirry. 
'  yUM'en. 

lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench.  S^ifi. 
r«  Pimp.  -y.  rt.  j^from  the  noun.)  To  pro- 
paUHcaiioiis  for  the  luft  of  others  ;  to  pau- 
to  procure— 

But  he's  po/feft  with  a  thoufmd  imps, 
iirork  wbof?  ends  his  madncfs  pimps,  S^vjifi. 
\  •  Pl.MPERNLL.  //./.  .[pimpcriu^lla,  Lat. 
^t^Ue,  French.]     A  plant.  MitUr. 

PlMP£RN£L.       Sec  AnACALLIS. 
PlMPtaNEL,  ROUND-LEAVED.    StC  SaMO- 

PlM?ERNEL,  WATEIt.      See   VERONICA. 
PlMPERKi^L,  YELLOW.    ScC  LySIMACHIA. 

tfPILLO,  a  fpecies  of  Cactus. 
HPINELLA,  burset  saxifrace;  a  genus 
r  (f»gyniA  order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria 
o^pUnt--;  ?nd  in  the  natuial  method,  rank- 
sdcr  the  45th  order,  XJmbcUata:.  Tliere  are 
^t^;  the  moft  remarkable  are. 
Pi  M PIS  ELL  \  ANisi»M,  the  commou  anife, 
wauil  piint,  wliich  grows  niturully  in  E- 
;  but  is  ciiitivatel  in  Malta  and  Spain,  from 
Cf  the  feeds  arc  annually  impoitcd  into  Bri- 
THc  l^wcr  ieives  of  this  plant  are  divided 
^e  lubes,  which  are  deeply  cut  on  their 
;  the  ftalk  nfcs  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  di- 
;  into  fcvtral  (lender  branches,  garniihed 
•arrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow 
i^l«,  termmated  by  pretty  large  loofc  um- 
Wtnpoft-d  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which 
M  pntiY  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are 
anu  of /ycliowilh  white  ;  the  feeds  are  ob- 
i»d  fwclimg. — The  former  fpecies  requires 
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the  latter  is  too  tender  to  be  cuTtf- 
vated  for  proht  in  this  country.  However,  the 
feeds  will  come  up  if  fown  in  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril  upon  a  warm  border.  When  they  come  up, 
they  ihould  be  thinned,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.    . 

»•  PiMPiNELLA  MAJOR, orgreater  bomctfaxi- 
^rage,  growing  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on 
the  tides  of  the  banks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  part» 
of  England.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are 
winged  ;  the  lobes  ;ire  deeply  fawed  on  their  ed- 
ges, and  fit  jclofe  to  the  midrib,  of  a  dark  green. 
The  iValks  are  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  in« 
to  fwir  or  five  branches.  The  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  Ihaped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller:  thofe  upon  the 
branches  are  Ihort  and  trifid ;  the  branches  arc 
terminated  by  fmall  umbela  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  compofcd  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays. 
The  flowers  have  5  heart-ftiaped  petals,  which 
turn  inward,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two  narrow, 
oblong,  channelled  feeds.  Both  thcfe  fpecies  are 
ufed  in  mediciqe.  The  roots  of  pimpinella  have 
a  grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte,  which  is 
entirely  cxtra<fted  by  rectified  fpirit :  in  diftilla- 
tion  the  mcufiruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that  it  had 
taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pungent  a- 
romatic  refen.  This  root  promifcs,  firom  its  fenft- 
bie  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of^confiderable  uti- 
lity, though  little  regarded  in  common  prad!ice  : 
the  only  officinal  compolition  in  which  it  is  an 
ingredient,  is  the  ptdiiis  art  comp^fitus,  Stahl, 
Huffman,  and  other  German  phylifians,  are  ex- 
tremely foud  of  it ;  and  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent ftom;ichic,  refolvent,  detergent,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  alexipharmac.  They  often  gave 
it  with  fucceffl,  in  fcorbutic  and  cotaneous  difor- 
ders,  foulncfs  oi  the  blood  and  jufces,  tumors 
and  obilruvitions  of  the  glands,  and  difcafes  pro- 
ceeding from  a  dcriciency  of  the  fluid  fecretions 
in  general.  Boerhaave  direv^ts  the  ufe  of  it  in 
afthmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  thcftrongeft 
refolvents  are  indicated  :  the  form  he  prefers  is  u 
watery  infufion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  t  n»flure  pof- 
felfes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  per- 
fedion.  Anifeed^  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
pleafant  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  fwectnefs.  Water  extrawls  very  little  of  their 
flavour;  re»flified  fpirit  the  whole.  The  feeds 
are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater  hot  feeds  : 
their  principal  ute  is  in  cold  flatulent  diforders, 
where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children  arc  fubjcft.  Fre- 
deric Hoflf"man  ftrougly  recommends  them  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  dianhoeas,  and  for 
ftreng4hening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general : 
and  thinks  they  welldelcrve  the  appellation  given 
them  by  Hclmont,  intejhnQrum  folamen.  The 
fmaller  kind  of  anifcedsi  brought  from  Spain  arc 
preferred. 

•  PIMPING,  adj.  [pimpU  menfch,  a  weak 
man,  Dutch.]  Little  ;  petty  :  as,  a  pimpmg  thing. 
Skintier.  . 

PIMPLA,  amountiin  of  Macedonia,  near  O- 
lynipus,  (acicd  to  theMufcs,  hence  called  Pim- 

PLE^E. 

(i.)  ♦  PIMPLE,  n.f.  ypmpttte,  Fr.]    A  fmall 

red 
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tfd  puftuTc. — If  RoCiliiida  is  unfertunitc  in  htr 
mole,  Nignnilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimpU,    Spec' 

If  e'er  thy  pnomc  cb«1d  fpill  a  grace, 
Or  raife  a  pimple  on  a  beatiteous  face.        Pope* 
— The  rifiug  of  a  pimpU  In  her  hct  will  make  her 
keep  hff  j«om  two  or  thfcc  days.  Law. 

(i.)  PiMPLRs,  CURE  frok.  By  mixing  «<jnal 
cjnantitics  of  the  juice  of  Hotife-leekty^^tfm  mmus^ 
palftd  through  p^prr,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine  redi- 
tied  by  itfelf,  a  white  coagulum  of  a  very  volatile 
rature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bughart  commends 
for  curing  pimples  of  the  face ;  and  fays,  that  Che 
thin  liquor  I'eparated  from  it  with  i\]g::ircandy  is 
«n' excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifcid  phlegm  in  the 
breaft. 

PIMPLE-^,  and  >  names  fiven  to  the  Mufes, 
PIMPLEADE8,  \  from  Mount  Pimp  la. /for. 
I.  Od,  i.  16.  Strab,  10. 

»  PIMPLED,  (ulj,  [from  pimpU.]  Having  red 
puftulcs;  ♦oil  of  pimpies:  as,  his  fact  i%pimpied, 
.  PIMPRANA,  an  ancient  town  of  India,  on  the 
Indus.  Air  tan, 

PIMSANIM,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary ;  i$ 
miles  SW.  of  Ning-Yuen. 

(i.)  ♦  PIN.  w./  Ic^wj^f  Vr.  fpina,  Jpimtla^ 
Js^U/ptfiOf  Italian  ;  rather  from  pennum^  low  La- 
tin. IJdore,]  I.  A  ihort  wire  with  a  (harp  point, 
and  round  head,  tried  by  women  to  faften  their 
cloaths. — rU  make  ihee  eat  iron  like  ai>  oftridge, 
and  fwallow  my  fword  like  a  great  pin^  ere  thou 
aiidl  part.  Shak.— 

Whatever  Ipirit,  carelefs  of  his  charge, 
His  poft  ncglr^^s,  or  leaves  theiair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  Iharp  vengeance  fooii  o'ertakc  his 

6ns 
Be  ftopt  rn  vi;il<,  or  transfixt  with  pins.      Pope. 
5.  Any  thing  inconfiderable,  or  of  little  value- 
Soon  after  comts  the  cruel  Saracen, 
And  ftcrniy  loofts  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 

Spenfer. 
His  fflch  is  to  natter  to  get  what  he  can ; 
His  purpofe  once  goltcn,  a  pin  for  thee  then. 

Tu/fer. 

Tut,  a  pin  ;  this  fhall  be  anfwerM.        Shak. 

•^'Tis  not  a  pin  matter  whethir  the  fa  A  be  true 

or  falfe.  VEjirange*    3.  Any  thing  driven  to  hold 

things  together;  a  peg;  a  bolt.^- 

With  pif:s  of  adamant 

And  chaintt,  they  made  all  faft.  Milton, 

Any  flender  thing  ftated  ir.  anotl^ef  body.^. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voicctf. 
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A  homy  induration  of  the  membrafKioftkec^. 
Hanmer.  Skinner  fcems  likcwife  to  (if  Ihe  I«ie- 
I  ftiould  father  think  it  an  inflammitioo,  w)^ 
caufts  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  bodypicrns; 
the  eye.—  . 

Blind  vinth  the  pin  and  web.  M 

10.  A  cylindrical  roHer  made  of  wood.— 

They  drt#  hi»  brownbrad  fice  oa  pitef 

g»ns 
And  made  him  ftalk  upon  two  rolling^. 

Caid 

11.  A  noxious  httmoar  in  a  hawk's  foot.  Af- 
(1.)  Pins,  in  commerce,  are  made  of  bnfitt* 

lu  i543i  by  ftatiite  34  and  35  of  HetaryVUlafl 
vi.  it  was  enaacd,  "  That  no  perfoD  flnllp^l 
ftle  any  pinnes  but  only  fuch  aS  (hall  hi  M 
headed,  and  have  the  heads  foldered  fa*  till 
fhank  of  the  pin?s  well  finoothed,  the  ft** 
fhapen,  the  points  well  and  rmmd  fiW, 
and  iharpcned."    From  the  above  cxtnd  i 
appear  that  the  art  of  piir-makiog  was  but  rfl 
invention,  probably  introduced  from  Fnccf  }i 
that  our  manufadories  fince  that  period  hitti 
dcrfully  improved.    Though  pins  ait  ipp»^ 
fimplc,  their  manufadure  is  curious  and cofl?* 
Tlic  following  account  of  it  is  given  in  Efe'i* 
paf^a  of  London.    **  When  the  bnfi 
which  the  pins  are  formed,  is  MtmM^ 
manufadory*  «t  is  generally  too  thick  fcf^'" 
pofe  of  being  cut  into  pins-    The  firft " 
therefore  is  that  of  winding  it  off  fron 
to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  cjsfal 
pafn  between  the  two,  through  a  circko* 
of  iron  of  (mailer  diameter :  the  wiit  bHjT 
reduced  to  its  proper  dinienfions  is  ftnit« 
drawing  it  between  iron  pins,  fixed 'mi\0 
a  zig-zag  manner,  but  10  as  to  kvK  i 
line  between  them  :   afterwards  it  is  0* 
lengths  of  3  or  4  yds,  and  then  into  foAf 
every  length  being  fuffident  to  make  fix"*^ 
end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a  point,  wbic_ 
formed  when  I  viewed  the  manufidorylf 
who  (at  each  with  two  fmall  grinding  I* 
fore  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.    Taking  iro* 
fill,  he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfdl «  « 
ftones,  being  careful  at  the  fame  tioc  to 
each  piece  moving  round  between  hb  fiuffl 
that  the  points  may  not  become  i>it:  be  Art, 
them  a  fmoother  and  (harper  point,  by  m 
them  to  the  other  (tone,  and  by  that  in«r»  r 
of  12  or  14  j'cars  of  age  U  enabled  to f«cia 
)in8  m  an  hour.    When  the  virt  fl » 


J  6,000  pins  1 


Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voice*,  pointed,  a  pm  is  taken  off  from  eacfi  nra,  ^ 

Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bar?  arms,     this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  into  fix  t»^  * 


f^injf  wooden  pivcks,-  naiU,  fprigs  of  rofemary 

ShaA. 
.--The(e  btrtlets  (liall  reft  on  th^  pins  ;  and  there 
TiiofVbe  olher  pitu  to  keep  them«  IViikinu  5. 
That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle  ;  a  linch 
pill.  6.  The  central  part.— Roflted  is  dead,  the 
vci  y  pin  of  his  heartcleft  with  the  blind  hautboy's 
Uu  (haft,  Sb  k.  ^'Thc  pegs  by  wbith  muBcians 
intend  or  relax  their  ftrings.  8.  A  note ;  a  (train. 
Jn  low  language-— A  fir  tree,  in  a  vain  fpiteful 
htmiour,  was  mightily  updn  the  pin  of  coinmend- 
ing  itfelf.  VBftrunge, — As  the  woman  was  upon 
tl«  peevi(h  pin^  a  poor  body  comes,  while  the 
ft  oward  fit  wasi  tipon  her,  to  beg.  VJ^range.  9. 


next  operation  is  that  of  forming  the  bttM 
they  term  it,  bead-f/inmng ;  wbch  ii 
means  of  a  fpinning-wheel,  one  piece  of 
itig  thus  w.th  a(loui(hing  rapidity  woud<i 
another,  and  the  interior  one  being  dm'' 
leaves  a  holfow  tube  between  the  cireurn 
it  is  then  cut  with  Iheers;  every  two  cb 
tions  6r  tnms  of  the  wire  forming  one  hwj 
aife  foftencd  b]^  throwing  them  into  iron  \ 
placing  them  m  a  furnace  till  they  ajV^ 
As  foon  as  they  arc  cold,  they  are  diftnlflg 
children,  who  fit  with  anvils  and  hamtwn  W 
them,  which  they  work  with  their  feet,  bf  aj 
of  a  lathe,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  kngUJS^ 
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hrnft  the  bUmt  end  into  a  quantity  df  the  heads 
rbich  lie  before  them,  and  catching  one  at  the  cx« 
rcmitjs  they  apply  them  immediately  to.  the  an- 
il and  hamircr,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the 
^,  the  point  and  the  head  are  fixed  together  in 
inch  kU  time  than  it  can  be  ddcribcd,  and  with 
dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  pra^ice ;  the 
>edator  being  in  continual  apprehenlion  tor  the 
ifcty  of  their  fingers  erids.  The  pin  is  now  fi- 
ithd  as  to  its  form,  but  ftill  it  is  merely  brafs ; 
if  therefore  thrown  into  a  copper,  containing  a 
siution  ot  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine.  Here  it  re- 
uins*for  Ibme  time ;  and  when  taken  out  aflun.es 
wfute  though  dull  appearance :  In  oixler  therefore 
ygivc  it  a  polifh,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  containing 
quantity  of  bran^  which  is  fet  in  motion  by 
iming  a  (haft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and 
lus  by  means  of  fridion  it  becomes  pcrfe<5tly 
rijht.  The  pin  being  complete,  nothing  remains 
Bt  to  feparatc  it  from  the  bran,  which  13  pcrfor- 
icii  by  a  mode  exactly  fimilar  to  the  winnowing 
f  com ;  the  bran  flying  off  and  leaving  the  pin 
tliind  fit  for  immediate  fale.      See  Needle, 

•  To  Pin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  x.  To  faflen 
Tth  pinn. — ^Tis  only  a  paper  pinned  ujjon  the 
ttift.  ?trpe, — 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's^ii^fiVawry, 
EVr  felt  fuch  rage.  pope. 

,  To  fatten ;  to  make  faft — 
Our  gates, 
VWch  yet  fcem  fhut,  we  have  but  piwtU  with 
t       rufhes.  Sbak.  Macbrtb. 

^  To  join ;  to  fix ;  to  fottcn.— She  lifted  the 
Attfs  from  the  earth,  and  fo  locks  her  in  em- 
ttdng,  as  if  (he  would  pin  ha*  to  her  heart. 
Si*.— If  removing  my  conlideration  from  theim- 
Pcffion  of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  thcmfelves,  I 
9l] /fir  this  one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them. 
%*/  9/ Bodies.-— 

I've  leaniM  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
Your  ^md^tj- 'oaths  upon  your  fleeve.  Httdibras, 
^oty  help  to  cozen  themfelves,  by  chufing  to 
kthcir  faith  on  fuch  expofitors.  Locke.— -It  can- 
Ibc  imagined,  that  fo  able  a  man  (hould  take 
Wuch  pains  to  pin  fo  clofely  on  bis  friend  a 
try  which,  if  he  himfelf  thought  incredible,  he 
Mild  not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous.  Locke.  4. 
Wttff,  Sax.]  To  (but  up ;  to  inclofe ;  to  con- 
J« ;  as  in  pmfold.  This  written  like  to  pen, — 
ill  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  arc 
cufcd  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  fo  narrow 
wm,  let  the  caufc  of  the  accufed  be  referred  to 
le  accufcr's  confcience.  Hooker, 
PINACIA,  among  the  Athenians^  were  tablets 
brail  infcribcd  with  tlie  names  of  all  thofc  citi- 
'J'\  in  each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and 
illing  to  be  judges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
^tic  tablets  were  cafk  into  a  veflbl  provided  for 
^  purpolc,  and  the  fame  number  of  beans,  ico 
ung  white,  and  all  the  reft  black,  were  thrown 
to  another.  Then  the  names  of  the  candidates 
«1  the  beans  were  drawn  out  one  by  one,  and 
^'  whole  names  were  drawn  out  together  with 
te  white  beans  were  elcded  Judges  or  fcnators. 
J  Solon's  lime  thc«e  were  only  four  tribes,  each 
'^^*hich  chofe  100  fenators ;  but  the  number  of 
Abe«  afterwards  increaiing,  the  number  of  ftn^ 
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tors  Jor  Jtidges  increafed  to  fy  many  .hundred^ 
more. 

PINj^US.    SeePiNBAU. 

PINAGRA,  a  town  of  Indoflan,  14  miles  WSW^ 
of  Darampoory,  and  75  E.  of  Seringapatam. 

PINANG,  the  Chinefe  name  of  the  Areca  Ca* 
tefhii,  Lin.     Sec  AreCa,  N''  i. 

PINAKDO,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  hi 
the  dep.  of  the  Olona,  diftrid,  and  late  principali- 
ty of  Pavia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in  a  fertile 
country. 

PINARE,  in  ancient  geography;  |.  an  inan4 
m  the  JEgean  Sea:  i.  atown  of  Syria,  S.  of 
mount  AmanusJ  {Plin.  |r*.  t$.)  3.  a  town  of 
Lycia.     Strab.  xiv, 

PINARUS,  a  river  which  rung  between  Syria 
and  Cilicin,  and  falls  into  the  Sea,  near  lUus ;  nuv|r 
called  Delifou.  {Dionyf*) 

(i.)  PIN  AS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Oranada. 

(2.)  PiNAs  Island,  an  illand  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hon^lura:^,  lyin^  off  Trivigillo  Bay. 

(3.)  Pin  AS  Point,  the  E.  point  of  Panama 
Bav.    I^n.  %o,  30.  W.    Lat.  6.  15*  N. 

(4.)  Pin  AS  Port,  a  fea  port  on  the  SW.  coaft 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  near  Pinas  Point,  36 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Port  Quemad.i.  The  cpaft 
abounds  with  pinej,  whence  the  nam^« 

PINASTER.    SeePiNus, 

•  PiNCASE.  m  /.  [pin  and  cafe.]  A  pinculh- 
ion.  A:nf<wQrtb. 

•  PINCERS,  n,  /  [pimvUe^  French.)  x.  Aft 
inftrumcnt  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  lliin^ 
is  gripped,  which  requires  to  be  held  h^nl. —      '^ 

Amendment  ready  ftill  at  hand  did  wait^ 
To  pluck  it  Ait  with  pincers  fiery  hot. 
That  foon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Sptt:/r. 
a.  The  claw  of  an  animal.— Every  ant  brings  a 
fmall  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  ^mcefiy  and  lays 
it  by  the  hole.  Guardian, 

•  PINCH,  n,  f.  [pin f on,  f r.  from  the  verb.J 
I.  A  painful  fqueeze  with  the  fingers. 

k  pinch  mull  for  the  mortal  an  compound. 

DryLn 
0,.  A  gripe ;  a  pain  giyep. — 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  fharp  than  this  is.  Skak.  C^mheOnt^ 

3.  Opprelfion ;  diftrcfs  inflided. — 
Return  to  her  !  no,  rather  I  chufc 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl ; 
Niceffity's  {tiSLT^ pinch,  Sbak.  King  Lear.. 

—A  farmer  was  put  to  fuch  tl  pinch  in  a  harJ  u-i:  - 
ter,  that  he  was  forced  to  frrd  his  family  .pon 
the  main  (tocX.  VEJir,  4-  Difficulty;  tV.c  of 
diltrcl's. — A  good  lure  frieqd-ia  a  belter  help  at  a 
pinch,  than  all  the  ftratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit. 
Bacon. — The  devil  helps  his  fervants  for  a  feafon  | 
but  when  they  come  once  to  a  pinch,  be  leaves  'em 
in  the  lurch.  V  Eft  range, — The  commcntaton.  ne- 
ver fail  him  at  a  pinch.  Dry  den, — 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote.  Swift* 

5.  In  all  the  fenfcs  e^^cept  the  firft,  it  is  ufed  only 
n  low  language. 

( I.)  •  To  Pinch,  r.  a.  [pincer,  French.]    i.  To 

fqueeze  between  the  fingers,  or  with  the  teeth,— 

When  the  dodur  fpies  his  vantage  ripe. 

To  pinch  licr  by  the  hand, 

Tbt  ouid  iuith  ^iven  confeoC  Sbak  \ 

jbbbt^  ».Ta 
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d.  To  bold  hard  with  an  ioftrament.     3.  To 
fquccze  the  fleih  till  it  is  pained  or  livid.— 
Thou  (halt  be  pincbU 
As  thick  as  honey-combs.  Shak*  Temftji, 

—He  would  ^/;7f>b  the  children  in  the  dark  fo  hard, 
that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Arbutbnoi. 

4.  To  prefs  between  hard  bodies.  5.  To  gall; 
to  Iret.— -As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  difpo- 
^tion,'he  cries  out,  no  more.  Shak,  Ant*  andClcop* 
6.  To  gripe ;  to  opprtfs ;  to  ftraiten.— Want  of 
room  upon  the  earth's  pinebing  a  whole  nation, 
begetd  the  remedilefs  war.  Raleigh's  Efays,— 

She  pinch'd  her  belly  with  her  daughter's  too. 

Dryden* 
— Nic.  Frog  would  pinch  his  belly  to  iave  his  pock- 
et. Arhuibnot4    7.  To  diftrefe ;  to  pain. — 

Avoid  the  phubing  cold  and  fcorcLing  heat. 

J  Milton, 

The  (harp  year  pinches*  Thomftm'j  Autumn. 
%.  To  prefs ;  to  drive  to  difficulties. — The  beaver, 
when  he  finds  himf*:lf  hard  pinch* d^  bites  'em  oft 
VEftr, — The  refpondent  is  Pinched  with  a  ftrong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  lofs  lor  an  anfwer.  IVatts, 
9.  To  try  thoroughly  J  to  force  out  what  is  con- 
tained within. — ^This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  quef- 
tioo.  Collier, 

(2.)  ♦  To  Pinch,  v,  n.    i.  To  aft  with  forccj 
lb  as  to  be  felt ;  to  bear  hard  upon ;  to  be  puzzling. 
—A  difficulty /i«f/«f/i».    Glanvillc,-^ 
But  thou 
Sce*ft  where  the  reafons  pincbf  and  where  they 
fail.  Drfd, 

a.  To  fparc  \  to  be  frugaL— There  is  that  waxeth 
rich  by  his  warinefs  zvA  pinching,  Ecchf,  xi.  18. — 
The  poor  that  fcarce  have  whirrewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pineh  and  make  the  tinging  boy  a  treat- 

Dryden, 
The  bounteotift  player  outgave  the  pinching 
lord,  .  JJryden, 

PINCHBECK,  »./.  An  artificial  metal,  com- 
pounded of  Copper,  and  Zinc.  The  propor- 
tions, according  to  Dr  Thomfon,  are  ,thefe : 
**  When  the  alloy  contains  3  parts  of  zinc  and  4 
<^f  copper,  it  afTumes  a  coloar  nearly  the  fame 
with  god,  but  it  is  not  fo' malleable  as  brafs. 
It  is  then  QAWt^Apinchbecki  princes  metaly  or  Brince 
Ritpert^s  metaV^ 

*  PINCHFIST.  PiNCHPEMNY.  «./-  \pinch^  fifl^ 
and  ptnny^    A  mifer.  Ainf, 
PINCHINA.    Sec  Pichincha. 

♦PWCHPENNY.      See  PlNCHFIST. 

PI'NCHUGA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Tobotfk. 
PINCHUN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan  li. 
(i.)  PINCKNEY,  an  idand  near  the  coaft  of 

5.  Carolina. 
-    (3.)  PiNCKNEY,  a  diilridt  of  S.  Carolina,  lying 

W.  of  Camden  and  Cheraw  diftrifts.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  four  counties,  named  York,  Chetter,  U- 
niori,  and  Spartanburgh. '  It  contained,  in  1795, 
45,870  citzcns,  who  feud  to  the  State  leg iflature,  3 
feiiaiors  and  9  rcprefentatives ;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Walhington,  fend  one  member  to  Con- 
gicffi. 

PiNCKNEYViLLE,  a  poft  town  of  S.  Carolina, 
in  Union  county,  capital  of  the  above  dirtridt.  It 
is  feated  on  Broad  River,  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
colet,  75  milca  NW.  ui'  Co»umbia. 

PiNCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Atun-3uuxa% 
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PINCUM,  m  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
idcefia  Superior,  now  called  Graduci. 

•  Pincushion,  n,^/.  [pin  and  cu/bioa,]  A  (mail 
bag  ftuifcd  with  bran  or  wool  on  which  pios  m 
ftuck.— She  would  ruin  me  in  filks,  wtrf  BottU 
quantity,  that  goes  to  a  large /«ivr(/^i»,  fufficiftt 
to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Gaardm," 
Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrafes,  and  doft  da>  a 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  oif'moifim* 
Congreve, 

PINCZESTI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,* 
Moldavia ;  a8  iniies  WSW.  of  Jafli. 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  waibea 
at  Thebes,  about  520  years  B.  C.    He  rcp^iictlki 
tirft  mulical  inltru^ions  from  his  father,  wbo^' 
a  flute-player  by  profeilioa ;  after  which,  aodi 
ing  to  Suidas,  he  was  placed  under  Myrti*,  1 W 
dy  of  diftinguirhed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  D** 
ring  this  period  he  became  acquainted  wilb  tkf| 
poetefs  CoaiNMA,  who  was  likewife  a  ftiaJerf 
under  Myetis,  and  Pauianras  fays,  was  f^t  t 
the  moft  beautiful  women  of  her  time.   Ptot^J 
tells  us,   that  Pindar  profited  from  the  \diMf 
which  Corinna,   more  adranced  in  her  todie%' 
gave  him  at  this  fchool.    The  firft  pocticai^ 
fions  of  a  genius,  fo  full  of  fire  and  inupasaC* 
as  that  of  Pindar,  would  be  wild  and  luxnartl^ 
and  Lucian  has  preferred  Ox  verles,  faid  Ute 
been  the  exordium  of  his  firlt  eilay ;  io  '^l^^. 
crowded  aimoft  all  the  fiibjeAs  for  fo«g,  «w<lfi 
cient  hiftory  and  mythology  then  fumiftci  W 
pon  communicating  this  attempt  to  Coria«>ic 
told  him  fmiling,  that  he  ihould  few  wth  tw 
handy  and  not  empty  his  wljoUfackziooxt,  JlN 
dar,  however,  foon  quitted  the  leading  ftrinpi 
his  poetical  nurfes,  and  became  the  6\^^ 
Simonidcs,  now  in  extreme  old  age :  after 
be  foon  furpafled  all  his  mafters,  and 
great  reputation  over  all  Greece:  but,  v» 
honoured  in  his  own  country  than  clfewlwtj 
at  Thebes  he  was  6fteTi  <aid  to  be  vanqoi"  ^ 
the  mufical  and  poetical  contefta,  by  cai 
of  inferior  merit.    Indeed    at  that  period 
fame  in  thele  accomnliOiments  was  to  be 
red,  otherwifc  than  by  entering  thcfc  11^^ 
cordingly  we  find,  that  both   Myrtis  and  ' 
na  publicly  difputed  the  prize   with  ^^ 
Thebes.    He  obtained  a  viftoijf  over  MyTtii,M 
was  vanquiihed  five  different  times  by  Oiric* 
But  this,  fays  Paulanias,  was  becaoie  the  ju^ 
wcie  HKire  fcnfible  to  the  chatins  of  beauty  tkij 
to  thofc  of  muGc  and  poetry.     When  he  qaiw 
that  city,  as  bis  judgment  was  matured,  beaw 
ed  the  errors  for  which  he   bad  been  chafe*"^ 
and  fuddcniy  became  the  worxicr  and  delijM 
all  Greece.    Every  hero,  prince,  and  polvnt^ 
dcfirous  of  lafting  fame,  courted  the  mufe  on 
dar.    He  feems  to  have  been  often  prcfcnt  at 
fcftivals,   of  the  Olympian,    Pythian,  Nciw 
and  Ifthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  ftca 
veral  expreflion^  in  the  odes  which  he  ^^'"P^. 
for  the  vigors  in  them  all.    Thofe  at  piyinp* 
who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  atchicvcir^ 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  m  o«fc 
which  was  firft  fung  m  the  Prytaoeum  or  to»»» 
hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  baoqo^^ 
room,  fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  0^^  ^ 
querora.    Here  the  ode  was  rehtv^  ^^  *  ^ 
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ruj,  accompanifd  by  inftrumcnts.  It  was  aftcr- 
rards  performed  in  the  faifte  manner  at  the  tri- 
imphai  entry  of  the  viftof  into  his  own  country,  in 
•roccffionsor  attbe  facrificca  that  were  made  with 
Tcal  pomp  and  folemnity  on  the  occafion.  There 
5  no  great  poet  in  antiquity  whofe  moral  chanc- 
fT has  been  kfs  cenfured  than  that  of  Pindar.  Plu- 
irch  has  prcferved  a  fingle  verfe  of  bis  Epiced'ium 
r  Dir^e  that  was  fung  at  his  funeral ;  which, 
lort  and  fimple,  as  it  ia,  implies,  great  praifc : 
'kis  man  luaj  ptfopng  toji^angerj^  and  dear  to  his 
^wcttiztnt,  Hif<  works  abound  with  precepts 
ftbcpureft  morality :  and  it  does  not  appear 
fit  he  efer  traduced  even  his  enemies,  comfort- 
fhimfelf,  for  their  malignity,  by  a  maxim  which 
finfertcdin  hisfirft  Pjtbic,  and  which  afterwards 
xm  eproverbial,  That  it  is  better  to  been'vied  than 
W.  Paufanias  fays,  Pmdar's  chara(fter  as  a  poet 
«confecrated  by  the  god  of  verfe  himfclf,  who, 
'  Jn  exprefs  oracle,  ordered  the  people  of  Del- 
101  to  fet  apart  for  Pindar  one  half  of  the  firft- 
lil  offerings  brought  by  the  religious  to  his 
•inc,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpicuous  place  in 
i  Ifmple,  where  in  an  iron  chair  he  ufed  to  fit 
d  6ng  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god.  This 
wr  »ai  remaining  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  fe- 
ral centuries  after,  and  fhown  to  him  as  a  relic 
Wbyof  the  fan<5tity  and  magnificence  of  that 
tt.  Fabricius  tclis  us,  that  Pindar  lived  to  the 
tof  90 ;  and  according  to  the  chronology  of 
t^ar,  he  died  435  years  B.  C  aged  86.  His 
p»citizens  ere(^ed  a  monument  to  him  in  the 

Kromc  at  Thebes,  which  was  extant  in  the 
Paufanias ;  and  hi«*  renown  was  fo  great 
ffWa  dea>h  that  his  pofterity  derived  very  con- 
Wble  honours  and  privileges  from  it.  When 
fowler  the  Great  attacked  the  city  of  Thebes, 
fan  eiprefs  orders  to  his  foldicrs  to  fpare  the 
ft  and  family  of  Pindar.  The  Lacedemonians 
Idonethe  fame  before  this  period  5  for  when 
)  ravaged  Bocotia  and  burned  the  capital,  the 
"^Dg  words  were  written  upon  the  door  of 
Forbear  to  burn  this  boufe^  it  <was  tJbf 
of  Pindar  RefpeA  for  the  memory  of 
tat  poet  continued  fo  long,  that,  even  in 
th's  time,  the  bcft  part  of  the  facred  vic- 
Jt  the  Theoifenian  fcftival  was  appropriated 
wdefcendants. 

^NDiVRIC  ODE,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  in 
atton  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.  See  Poetry, 
INDASUS,  a  mounuin  of  Troas. 
fNDENISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  bor- 
^  Syria.  Cicero,  when  proconful  of  Afia, 
it  after  a  fiege  of  15  days.  Cie.  Ep.  ii.  10. 
0  PINDUS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  exten- 
:baiftof  mountains,  in  Thcflaly,  inhabited  by 
rtnt  people  of  Epirus  and  Thcflaly,  feparat- 
Maccdonia,  ThelTaly,  and  Epirus;  having 
fdonia  on  the  N.  the  Perrhoebi  on  the  W. 
4c  Dolopes  on  the  S.  {Strabo,)  It  was  facred 
polio  and  the  Mufes. 

3.)  PiNDus,  a  Doric  city  of  iEtolia,  fituat- 
J  a  cognominal  river,  which  falls  into  the  Ce- 
a».  Straho. 

^i!«DusT.  »./.[/>i;j and </«/?.]  Small  particles 
ttil  made  by  pointing  pms. — The  little  parts 
"«/'f/?,  when  iningled  with  fand,  cannot|  by 
mingling,  make  it  lighter.  Di^by. 
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(i.)  •  PINE.  n.f.  [pintis,  Latin;  pin,  French.] 
— The//;j^.tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers  or  kat- 
kitis,  which  are  produced  at  remote  diftances  from 
the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree,  the  feeds  are  produ- 
ced in  fquamous  cones;  to  which  (hould  be  ad- 
ded, that  the  leaves  are  longer  than  thofe  of  a  fir- 
tree,  and  afe  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each 
flitath.'jWi//tfr.-- 

You  nnay  as  wfll  forbid  the  mountain /««<•/ 

To  wag  their  high  tops.  Shak, 

Thus  droops  this  Xo^y  pinet  and  hang-*  his 

fprays.  Sbak, 

(2.)  PiJ'E*  '"  botany.    See  Pi v us. 

(3O  Pine,  Ground.    SteTEucRiUM. 

UOP'Nfc'  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  G^iif  of  Mex- 
ico, near  the  S.  coa^  of  W.  Florida.  Lon.  88.  18. 
W.    Lat.  30.  18.  N. 

(5.)PiN£,  Low  Heath,  a  fpecics  of  Coris. 

(6.)  Pine,  Stinking  Ground.     Sec  Cam- 

PHOROSMA. 

(i.)  *  To  Pine.  v.  «.  [piman,  Saxon  ;  pijnen^ 
Dutch.]  I.  To  ianguifli;  to  wear  away  with  a- 
ny  kind  of  niifery.— 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covrtiff, 
With  no  contentment  can  themfelves  fuffice ; 
But  having,  pine^  and  having  iK>t,  complain. 

Speujer, 
I  burn,  Xpinci  I  ptfifti, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  youi%  modeft  girl.    Shak, 
— Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away.  Zbak, — 

See,  fte  iht pining  malady  of  France.  Shak. 
— YoM  {hail  not  mourn,  but  pine  away  for  your 
iniquities.  Ezekie/,  xxiy.  23. — 

The  wicked  with  ans^iety  of  mind  ' 

Shall  pine  aw;iy.  Sandys, 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine^ 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradife  or  heav'n.        Milton* 

Welcome  the  pew,  whofe  ev'ry  day, 
Reftoring  what  was  fnatch'd  ^way 
By  pining  ficknefs  from  the  fair. 
That  matchlefs  beauty  does  repair.        JTalUr, 
The  rofes  \vither,  and  the  WWtspine,    Tiekel, 
s.  To  languilb  with  defire.— 
We  may  again 
Do  faithful  homage  and  receive  fire  honours : 
All  which  wc  pine  for.  ShaJt. 

We  ftood  amazM  to  fee  your  miftrcfs  mourn. 
Unknowing  that  flie  ptwVfor  your  return.  Dryd, 
Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  f  ♦»•  acp 
tion.  ,  Philips, 

(1.)  •  To  Pine.  v,a.  i.  To  wear  out ;  to  make 
to  Ianguifli. — 

Part  us  ;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  fliivcring  coid  and  ficknefs  pines  the 
clime.  SbaM, 

Look  rather  on  my  pale  cheek /i«V: 
There  view  your  beauties.  Care^j,-. 

Bcroe  pin^d  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguifli  from  thcfe  rites  detain. 

Dryden, 
Thus  tender  Spencer  liv'd,  with  mean  rrpad 
Content,  deprefs  d  with  penury,  and  pjn*d 
In  foreign  realm.  Philips, 

t.  *ro  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  filence.— ^ 

Virtue  in  her  ftiapc  how  lovely,  faw,   and 
pind 
His  lofs.  MiltGtt, 

B  b  b  b  1  PiNJ^A 
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PINEA,  or  FiGNE,  in  comtnercc,  ii  a  term 
mM  in  PcTU  ana  C^iti,  for  a  kind  of  light,  porous 
manes,  or  lumps,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mt^rcmy 
and  filvcr  (hift  from  the  minefi.     The  ore,  or  mi- 
neral, of  filver,  ^i^hen  dup  out  of  the  veins  of  the 
mine,  is  firft  broken  and  then  ground  m  mills  for 
the  Dfirpofc,  driven  by  water  wtth  iron  peftie«,each 
of  200  pounds  weight.    The  mineral,  when  thus 
f)ulvfri'/id,    iti  next  lifted,  and  then  worktd  up 
with  water  into  a  parte  ;  which,  when  half  dry,  is 
^ut  in'^  piere'Jj  called  nteffcu  a  foot  lonp,  weigh- 
ing  tach  about  a,5oolb.     Each  piece  or  ctit-rpo  is 
:igain  kne,^ded  up  wtth  fea-falt,  which,  ^iflolving, 
incorporates  with  it.     They  then   add   mercury, 
from  10  to  aoib,  for  tach  cuerpo,  |cneading  \\\t 
pafte   afreOi    until  the  mercury  be  incorpornttd 
therewith.      This   office,    which    is   exceediii  ly 
clanpcroue  on  account  of  the  noxious  qualities 
6f  the  mercury,  is  always  made  the  lot  of  the 
poor  Indians.    This  amalgamation  is  continued 
for  8  or  9  days  j  and  foine  add  lime,   lead,  or 
•  iin  ore,  &c.  to  forward  it ;  and,  in  fome  mineft, 
they  are  obhped  to  ufe  Hre.     To  try  if  the  mix- 
ture and  amalgamation  be  fufficient,  they  wafli  a 
piece  in  water ;  and  if  the  mercury  he  white,  it 
js  A  proof  that  it  has   had   its  effeft ;  if  black,  it 
illua  be  ftiU  farther  worked.     When  finifhcd,  it 
is  lent  to  the  lavatories  which  arc  large  bafo^s 
that  empty  fuccclTivt  iy  into  one  another.     The 
parte,  Sfc.  beinp  laid  in  the  upptrmoft  of  tbefe, 
the  e.irth  i*;  then  wafbed  f»»on^  H  mto  the  reft  by 
a  rivulet  turned  upon  it ;  an  Indian,  ail  the  while, 
tiirring  it  with  his  feet,  and  two  othf»T  Indians 
doing  the  like  in  the  other  hafpnf.     When   the 
%vater  runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  b^fons,  the  mer- 
cury and  filver  are  found  at  bottom  incorporated. 
Tmis  matter  they  cali  peUi^,  and  v)f  thi''  they  form 
the  pincas,  by  txprtiTmg  as  rniich  of  the  mcrcu- 
TV  as  they  can  ;  Iirft»  by  potting  it  in  wo^lkn  hngs, 
and  prtlliag  and  beatingil  ftrongly;  then, by  rtamp- 
ing  it  in  a  kind  of  w(H>r(r  n  n-oulc!,  of  ax\  oct.igonal 
lorin,  at  boltoni  whereof  is  a  biafs  plate   pierced 
full  of  little  holes.    The  matter,  when  taken  out  of 
I  he  mould,  is  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a  Urge 
veffcl  full  of  water  \  and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  is  made  atopnd.  Jhe 
tnctcury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs  and  is  thus  re- 
duced mto  fumes,  and,  at  lentrth  condt  nfipp,  it  is 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind   it   a 
juafs  of  htvei  grains  of  different  figures,  which  <)n- 
iy  joining    or  touching  at  the  txtren^es,  render 
the  matter  vrry  porou<i  and  light.     Thin,  there- 
fire,  i^the  pinea,  or  pii;ne,  which  (he  workmen 
endeavour  to  fell  fecrttiy  to  vellels  trading  to  rhe 
f;oulh  Sea  ;  and  from  winch  thofe,  who  have  ven- 
tured to  engage   in   fo  dangerous  a  commerce, 
bave  made  fuch  vnft  gains."    Indeed  the   traders 
herein  muft  be  very  careful ;  for  the  SpaniOi  mi- 
pen*  are  an  mt  knave?,  and  to   make    the   pigned 
tyeigh  the  more,  they  oftca  fill  the   middle  with 
fand  or  iron.  _ 

(i.)  *  I'iNEAL.  adj.  {p'meah,  Fr.]  Refrmbhng 
ft  pine  ai.pie.  An  epithet  giv<n  by  D^s  Cartes 
♦joni  the  form,  to  the  gbnd  which  ht:  imagin-d 
the  feat  of  the  foul.— Court i errand  Jpani-ig  titact- 
ly  refemblo  one  Hi>ot!»er  in  the  phirnl  gland. 
jirbnthmt,  .... 

{%.)  PiU¥AL  Glamd,  n  gUnd  in  the  i.d  ventricle 


of  the  brain,  fo  called  from  its  refcmbhng  a  ti^ 
cpp!t\    See  Anatomv*  hidex» 

U.)*  PINE-APPLE,  a.y. The  Ananamtrtttltiu- 
its  refeinblatii  e  to  the  cone  gf  pine^.— Tht  f^^- 
apple  hath  a  Row^er  cor  filling  of  one  leat,  Sivi.' 
into  three  partes,  and  is  funnel-lhapcd:  tk  ta 
bryos  are  produced  n\  the  tubercles :  thtk  b( 
come  a  fleOiy  fruit  full  of  juice  :  the  fttdsv  :c 
are  lodged  in  the  tuberdtP,  are  ytry  fir.?ili  snJj 
moR  kindey-fhapcd.  "Af/AV'-.— Try  it  ar.y  ^m 
can  giye  the  tafie  of  a  pifie-appk,  L(tik.-\\  \ 
child  were  kept  uhere  be  never  Uw  but  Ijk'kili 
white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  ot'  Ic^ 
th^n  he  that  never  tafted  a  putf-appUj  bi*  ti(  lia* 
particular  rehfh.    Lockf. 

(2.)  PiNE-AFPLt.  See  BROWEtr*. 

C3O   PlNF-APPLE,  WtLD.      SteRtNFALl»J| 

ii.)  PINEAU,  Gabrel  Dr,  an  tminraF^tOl 
lawyer,  born  at  Angers  in  15  7 >     A*^*^^  pr -"-I 
fome  time  at  Angers,  he  went  to  Pans,  iiiu  ^^-^ 
with  eclat  befoie  the  parliament  and  gr^^^t^*'. 
cil.     Upon   biR  return  to   Angers  he  bci-^EW  Ij 
coyulclior  in  the  preiidiat  court.   Utw?,5cu^r 
ed  by  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  atsiSht^* 
aaive  hand   m  all  the  great  affairs  ^^i  *"•' ^ 
Mary  de  Medicis  mace  him  nuftcr  iif  tili^ 
and.  in  her  difgrace,  wtlhed  to  lupp^^rthfr^ 
his  credit  and  counfclf^ ;  but  Dii  PincaHtW. 
diitiful  to  the  monarch  and  his  mmher6rtat»? 
ed   to  inculcate  fentimerils  of  peace.  M^ 
Lcwifi  Xin.  by  way  of  reward,  appots^^ 
mayor  and  captain-genera!  pf  the  city  of  A^fJH 
a  fitiiatioD  m  which  he  merited  ihtfiaitfmso* 
of  F^iibtr  of  the  peaplt.    He  had  no  rcfpcfl  i^ 
fons;  for  he  was  equally  acceflibletoihfpocra 
the   great.     This  worthy   citizen  died  ttc  ij« 
Oa.  1644,  aged  71.     His  houfe  wasa  k«J«J 
cademy,  where   reguhr   conferences  wt« 
and  attended  by  young  officers,  advocatc^t 
ther  literary  chiraders.     His  writings  arf, 
tin  notes,  iri  addition  to  thole  of  Du  Mouift 
the  canon  law,  printed  along  with  lhe»" 
that  eminent  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Frann?.^ 
2.  Commentaries,  obfervations,  and  cmW^^ 
upon  fevcral  important  queftions  rei?f«l 
b*ws  both  of  Anjou  and  of  Frajicc,  wiih  » 
di(1Vrtati<m&  upon  different  fubic^s,  &c.r:prt^ 
in  1715  in,a  vols.  fol.  by  Livon«cre,  wun  rtfrj^ 
^ 2 .)  Pi  N  t  A  u ,  or  P 1 N  -t u  s,  Severiu  Dt'j  *J^ 
of  Cn.irties,and  f^rft  lurfeon  tothcb'^ge'^f*; 
He  was  very  ikilful  in  lithotomy ;  aridhi»«n. 
hind  hiin,  i.  A  Dd'courfe  concernia:  the  V 
tion   of  iht   Stone   in  the   Claetdcr, 
1610  in  gvo.     1.  A  tieali(c  De  Tit^^ 
printed  M  Leydeu  1641,  m  ismo.    li^  ^'-"^ 
P,iri8,  in  1619.  .  w    u 

(i.)  PJNBOA,  John,  a  learned  Jefttit.  » 
Seville  of  a  noble  tamily.     He  entered  I'^tj 
fociety  in  M7J-    He  taught  phiiolopi.^  ^^ 
nity  m  feveral  colleges;  demoted  his  time  fl 
ftndv   of  the   Scr?ptufe«;   and  for  that  p^ 
made   hin.frlf  mafter  of  the  orietvl^l  •^•^"^ 
His  works  are  I.  Commenianes  upon  J 
vols  folio.      2.  Two   upon    EccIeH^iU'^ 
General  Hiftory  of  the  Church,  in  Spa-^''''' • ' 
foiio.    4.  A  Htltory  of  Ferdinand  lU.  •  V 
folio.     He  died  in  1637.  much  ^^P''^'^''^' 
(a.)  PiNEPA,  in  gtograpliy,  a  icwnut JtfJ- 
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cffl.coall  of  Catalonia,  12  miles  NE.  of  Ma 
TO.  Lon.  19.  ai.  E.  Peak  of  Tcncriifc.  Lat, 

. ;;.  N. 

PINEG,  a  town  of  RufHi,  in  Archapgel,  on 
e  PinfuT,  4S  miles  E.  of  Archangel.  Ix)n.  59. 
1.  E.  Fcrro.  Ut.  64. 30.  N.  . 

PlNEGA,ariTcrofRuflia,  which  rfcs  in  Uf. 
If,  and  runs  into  the  Dwina;  8  miles  E.  of 
)olom*»ori,  in  Archangel. 

PiNEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
lb?  Ifcre ;  9  miles  from  Vienne. 
BNELLI,  John  Vincent,  a  learned  Italian, 
9  at  N4pU:s,  fon  of  Count  Pinelli,  a  noble  Gc- 
i,  who  had  fettled  in  that  city,  and  had  ac- 
ircd  a  handfome  fortune  in  trade.  After  re- 
ring  a  liberal  education  he  repaired  to  Padua, 
Ibc  a^c  of  24.  He  had  an  excellent  library, 
tfftini:  of  a  choice  colleOion  of  lK)okH  and 
$S.  which  he  .ontinucd  to  cnnch  till  the  hour 
W»  death.  His  literary  corrcfpondence,  not 
7  in  Jia,y,  but  through  the  moft  of  Europe, 
icurcd  him  all  the  new  woi  k«  worthy  of  a  place 
l»coilcftion.  The  authors  were  often  forward 
ptftbcir  rcfpeits  to  him.  In  rr.any  cities  of 
\l  he  had  perfons  employed  to  fearch,  at  leaft 
»  a  month,  the  ft  alls  of  thofe  artificers,  who 
fcufeofold  parchment:^,  fuch  as  lute-makers, 
{iwrights,  and  others;   and  thus  often  faved 

•  Mrudion  fome  valuable  fragment*.    His 
"|aa  for  knowledge  embraced  all  the  fciences ; 

■'^'Aory^  medals  antiquities,  natural  biftory, 
tany,  were  his  favourite  (Indies.  He  was 
M  from  ail  quarters,  by  the  learned  world, 
p^efponded  with  Juftus  L'plius,  Jofeph  Sca- 
JfcSigonius,  PolTcvin,  Peter  Fithou,  and  many 
p\  who  ali  paid  the  highcft  compliments  to 
jcnidif.on.  Infcnfible  to  all  the  plcafures  of 
V4s4  acquainted  only  with  thofe  of  the  mind, 
hA  a  ^reat  difikc  to  pliys,  entertainments, 
Hn,  a-  d  ??vcry  thing  whic  h  moft  excites  the  cu- 
V  of  other  men.  During  43  y^^rs  that  he 
lit  Padua,  be  was  never  known  to  be  out  of 
ny  but  twice  \  once  on  occafion  of  a  plague 
Jv  inftftcd  it;  and  onc€  on  a  voyage  to 
Its  which  he  made  at  the  enrneft.  foiicitation 
fii  friends.  In  fliofU  P'neili  was  generous, 
^sthizing,  and  cornpaflionatc,  particularly  to 

•  of  letters,  whofe  wants  he  often  anticipated. 
Ileal  for  the  advancement  of  fcience  rendered 

•  very  comtiiunicaiivc  of  his  knowledge  and  of 
fbwtU.  He' died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without 
•ii^pubhihed  any  work.     Paul  Gualdo,  who 

•  written  Ptnelli's  life,  f^ys  that  when  his  rich 
ir»ry  was  iranfported  byVea  lo  Uiples,  it  w>^ 
ickcd  up  in  ijo  chcfts,  of  which  14  contained 
"-SS.;  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  hif»  heir«. 
^  fcnate  of  Venice  canfed  their  feal  to  be  fet 
|qd  the  M.S3.  and  took  away  what  concerned 
paffiirs  of  the  republic,  to  the  number  of  200 
tees.— «i  compare  (fays  De  Thou)  PincUi  to 
itti  Pomponius  ;  for^  an  that  illuflrious  Roman 
kcaiied  Atiicy  Pinelii  alfo  bore  the  title  of  r<?w^- 
li,  or»  account  of  the  great  affcdion  which  the 
^liC  of  Venice  had  for  him. 

(i.)  PINES,  or  PiNEZ,  an  ifland  on  the  SW. 
»*ft  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  deep 
lajt,  18  milci  wide.    The  ifiand  is  1$  miics  long 


and  15  broad,  and  abounds  with  pines,  aad  good 
pafture.  Lon.  83-  M-  W.  Lat.  »i.  30.  N. 

(1.)  Pines,  Bay  of,  a  bay  on  the  coalt  of  W. 
liorida.  Lon.  88.  ai.  W.  Lat.  30. 10.  N. 

(3.)  Pines,  Cape,  or  Cape  Pine,  a  cape  oa 
thfc  5.  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  34  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Race.  Lo".  53-  »o-  W,  Lat.  46.  4».  N- 

(4.)  Pines,  Island  of,  an  ifland  m  the  b.  ra- 
cihc  Ocean,  near  the  S,  coaft  of  New  CalcdopiA» 
fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook  from  its  abounding  with 
tall  pines.  It  is  about  14  miles  broad,  but  re- 
markably high  in  the  middle,  being  quite  a  poin- 
ted  hiil,  floping  on  all  fides  to  the  cxtrcmitica 
which  arc  low.  Lon.  167.  43  E^  Lat.  aa.  38.  S. 

(5.)  Pines,  Island  of,  an  ifland  of  S.  America, 
near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  with  a  good  bar- 
hour,  formed  by  two  adjacent  iflea  and  the  m^n 
land ;  i»3  piiles  E.  of  Porto  BcUo.  Lon.  80.  15. 
V/.  Lat.  9.  14.  N.  or  according  to  Mr  Cruttwcil, 
Lon.  77.36.  W.  Lat.  8.35.  N.         ^^    ^     ^ 

(6.) Pinks,  Island  of  the,  one  of  the  Samba, 
loe  iftcs.    Sec  Darien,  J  I,  i. 

PINE T,  Antony  Du,  lord  of  Noroy,  a  native 
of  Difantjon,  who  livj^dinthe  i6lh  century.  He  was 
ftroiifely  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  book, 
entitled  La  Conformite  des  Eglifa  Rtformei  dt 
Trance,  de  PEsli/e p' imiii-ves  Lyons,  1564.  tn  8vo; 
and  the  notes  he  added  to  the  French  tranQation 
uf  the  Fcej  of  the  Pol>es  Chancery,  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  8vo.  1564,  and  reprinted  at  Arafttrdam  in  1700, 
in  11  mo,  plainly  difcover  his  fentimtnts.  He 
pubHlhed  the  laft  mentioned  performance  under 
this  title :  T(ixe  dej  parties  cafuelUs  de  la  boutique  du 
Pape,  in  Laiiii'and  French,  with  fome  notes  takea 
from  decrees,  councils,  and  canons,  to  afcertam 
the  difcipiine  angtently  obferved  in  the  church. 
His  tranflation  of  P»iny's  Natural  Hiftory,  with 
notes,  primed  at  Lyons,  in  1  vol.  folio,  1566,  and 
at  Paris.  1608,  was  much  read.  Pintt  alfo  pub- 
hlhed  Plans  of  the  principal  fortrclTcs  in  the 
world,  at  Lyons,  1564*  m  folio. 

PIN^TZKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Archangel, 
on  the  Pwma ;  60  miles  SSE.  of  Archangel. 

PINEY,  a  town  of  Fran(:e,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aude;  i*  miles  Nf.  of  Troycs,  aud  iji  SE.  of 
Arc  is. 


PINEZ.  See  Pines,  N^  i. 

•  PINFEATHERED.  adj,  [pin  and  fialher.] 
Not  fledged  J  having  the  feathers  ytt  oniy  begin- 
ning  to  llioot. — 

We  fee  fome  raw  pin/cat  herd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount.  Diyden, 

♦  PINFOLD.  If./,  [pindant  Sax.  to  (hut  up, 
and  fold.]  A  place  in  which  bcaits  are  confined, 
—The  lilnghlh,  nothing  fufpe^ting,  arc  taken  at 
an  advantage,  like  Ihctp  iu  the  pinfoid*  Speis/er  on 

Ireland, — 

1  care  not  for  thee. — 
—If  J  bad  thee  111  Lipftjury  pinfold^  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me.  Sbak,  K,  Lear, — 

Confin'd  and  pcfter'd  in  XhJL% pinfold  here. 

Mijtofi. 
Oaths  were  not  purposM  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  juft  in  awe. 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  (inful, 
Like  moral  cattle  iu  a  pinfold,  Hudih. 

(t.)PING, 
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^  (r.)  rtNG,  or  Pin,  a  town  of  China  of  the 
Tahk«  in  Chcn-fi,  on  the  Kincha ;  6ii  milts  SW. 
of  Peking.  Lon.  115.  a6.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  $S'  S*  N. 

(2.)  Ping,  a  town  of  China  of  the  ad  rank,  in 
Quang-fi;  nil  miles  SSW.  of  Pekin.  Lon.  ia6. 
fl.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  aj.  13.  N. 

PiNG-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Sc-tchuen. 

PiNG-HAi,  a  town  of  Cori-a,  115  miles  SE.  of 
Kingkitao.  Lon.  146.  27.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.j6. 47.N. 

PiNG-RiANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Hou-quang. 

Ping-King,  a  qity  of  China  of  the  ift  rank,  in 
Koci-tcheou ;  930  miles  SSW.  of  Pckin.  Lon. 
114.  41.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  16.  38.  N. 

♦  PINGLE.  If.  /.  A  fmall  clofc ;  an  indofure. 
Jtinfwortb* 

Ping-Leang,  a  city  of  China  inthe  province 
of  Chen- fi.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
cities  of  the  W.  part  of  the  province,  and  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Kin-ho.  The  air  is  mild  ;  and 
the  agreeable  views  which  the  furroundnig  moun- 
tains prefcnt,  added  to  the  dreams  which  water 
the  country,  render  it  a  very  delightful  rcfidcnce. 
It  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  3  cities  of  the  fecond 
clafs  and  7  of  the  third.  In  this  diflrid  is  a  valley 
fo  deep  and  narrow,  that  it  is  almoft  impervious 
to  the  light :  a  large  highway,  paved  with  fquare 
ftones,  runs  through  it.  It  is  550  miles  SW.  of 
Pckin.  Lon.  114.  4.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  zs-  3S*  N* 

Ping-Lo,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rar.k,  in 
Quang-fi  ;  1000  miles  SSW.  of  Pekin.  Lon.  117. 
50.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  14. 12.  N. 

PiNG-NAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Quang-fi. 

PINGOLA.  See  Pinola. 

PINGRE,  Alexander  Guy,  a  celebrated  French 
aftronomer,  born  in  1709.  He  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  freedom  of  the  French  church,  againft 
the  bifhops ;  for  which  he  was  five  times  taken 
up  by  lettfes  dc  cachet.  Having'  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  aftronomy,  he  publifhed  A  Calculation 
of  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  on  the  23  Dec.  1749. 
In  1760,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  him 
to  obfcrve  the  tranfit  of  Venus.  He  calculated 
the  eclipfes  for  1000  before  our  Saviour's  births 
On  the  death  of  M.  De  Lifle,  he  was  elected  geo- 
graphical aftronomer.  He  tranllated  Manilius's 
poetical  treatife  on  Aftronomy.  He  afterwards 
ftudied  Botany  with  fuccefs.    He  died  in*i796. 

Ping-tchai,  and)  two    towns    of   Afia,    in 

PiNG-TCHANG,       3  Corea. 

PiNG-TCHOUFN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  ad 
Tank,  in  Yunnan  ;  1187  miles  SSW.  of  Pekin.  Lon. 
XI 8.  10.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  15.  47.  N. 

PlNG-TlNG,  a  town  of  Chin;i,  of  the  ad  rank, 
inChcn-fi,  187  miles  SSW.  of  Pekin.  Lon.  131. 
4.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  37.  51.  J^. 

PINGUEDO.    Sec  Fat,  §  3. 

PINGUICULA,  BuTTERwoRT,  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
ing under  the  a4th  order,  Corydales.  There  are 
four  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is 

Pinguicula  VULGARIS,  eommoft  huttertwortf  or 
Torkflnre  Sanicle^  ^rows  commonly  on  bogs  or 
low  moift  grounds  in  England  and  Scotland.  |ts 
leaves  arc  covered  with  foft,  upright  pellucid 
prickles,  fecrcting  a  glutinous  liquor.  The  flow- 
ers are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  colour, 
|nd  liairy  within.    If  the  frelh  gathered  leaves  of 


^s  ^  pin 

this  plant  are  pot  into  the  ftrainer  throagh  vla& 
warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  iht  irnl 
fet  by  for  a  day  or  two  to  become  acticcot,  i:  s> 
quires  a  conhftency  and   tenacity,  aini  rcuaK 
whey  nor  cream  feparate  firom  it.    In  this  tlrdj 
18  an  extremely  grateful  food,  and  as  fucb  uid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Sweden,  lux 
is  no  further  occafion  to  have  recourf*;  \fi  i 
leavf  3 ;  for  half  a  fpoonfut  of  this  prepated  sij 
mixed  with  frcfh  warm  miik,  will  convert  ii*-; 
own  nature,  and  this  again  will  change  anedl 
quantity  of  frefh  milk,  and  fo  on  witboui  a( 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice ;  and 
mon  people  ufe  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or 
cows  udders.    The  plant  is  generally  1  l  . 
injurious  to  (heep,  by  occafioning  in  t 
difeafe   called  the  roU     But  Irom  cx^^ 
made  on  purpofe,  and  conduced  with  .i 
it  appears,  tliat  neither  iheep,  cows  f oat ,    . , 
or  Iwine  will  feed  upon  this  plant.    \\'  •  \ 
this  plant  is  found,  it  is  a  certain  indkraiioa 
boggy  toil.    The  Laplanders  make  an  agirri 
food  with  the  milk  of  the  rcin-detr  bytiK ' 
leaves  of  this  plant,  like  that  of  the  SrcdcJ 
the  miik  of  cows,   and  with  the  £3QX 
quencts. 

♦  PINGHID.  adj,  \pMgyuy  Lat.]  Fa!; 
ous.  Little  ufed. — Some  ciays  are  m^ 
and  others  more  flippery.  Mortinkrr. 

(I.)  PINGUIN,  in  geography,  an 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  abounding 
guins. 

(II.)  PiscuiN,  or  Penguim,  in 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  pali 
tinguiftied  by  Mr  Lathann  by  the  foiiowof 
rafters :  The  biil  is  ftrong,  ftrait,  roort  or 
bending  towards  the  point,  and  furrowed  ffl 
fides ;  the  noftrils  are  linear,  and  placed  n 
furrows ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  ftrong ' 
pointing   backwards;  the  wings  are  fnul^ 
like  fins,   and  covered  with  no  longer^ 
than  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
flight ;  the*body  is  clothed  with  thick  (b«li 
thtrs,  having  broad  Oiafts,  and  plaada*' 
padtly  as  the  fcalcs  of  fifties ;  the  icgs  at  ^ 
thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vem ;  the  W 
are  4,  ail  placed  forwards,  the  interior  ire  iooi 
and  the  reft  are  webbed  ;  the  tail  is  vcryfti^»«^ 
fifting  of  broad  fliafts  fcarcely  webbed.  Pin?B* 
arc  inhabitants  of  S.  latitudes  only ;  being,  asU 
;is  is  yet  known,  found  only  on  thecoaftsojj 
America  from  Port  Dcfirc  to  the  Straiuof  Ma^ 
Ian;  and  Frczier  fays  they  arc  foond  ontbfj 
coaft  as  high  as  Conception.   In  Africa  tbey  W 
to  be  unknown,  except  on  a  fmall  iflc  nw^JJ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name  W 
thtm.    They  are  found  in  vaft  numbcROO  ^ 
during  the  breeding  fcaf«n  ;  for  they  f<^^^**"2 
on  ihore  but  at  th^t  time :  they  foxm  bcrrt 
under  ground  like  rabbits ;  and  the  ifle*  they< 
qucnt  arc  perfectly  undermined  by  them.  T" 
attitude  on  land  is  quite  ere^,  and  00  twU 
count  they  have  been  compared  by  feme  loW 
mics,  by  others  to  children  with  white  bibfcjj 
are  very  tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  » »"^*2 
(heep.    In  water  they  arc  remarkably  >^^' * 
fwimwith  vaft  ftrength,  affifted  bythdr^rf^ 
which  fervc  inftcad  of  fins.    Th«ir  ^^  ^  ^^J 
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;is6ih:  not  but  that  they  will  eat  grafs  like 
cfc.  Mr  Lallu  ti  rcm<irks,  that  this  genus  ap- 
m  to  hold  the  f^me  place  in  the  foatbcrn  di- 
ijn  of  the  earth  that  the  awks  do  in  the  nor- 
rn;  and  that,  however  authors  may  differ  in 
aion  on  this  head,  thty  ought  not  to  be  con- 
iitAtd  with  one  another.  The  pinguin  is  never 
I  but  jn  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  S.  of 
qoator,  while  the  awk  only  appears  in  the 
alkl  latitudes  N.  of  the  equator ;  for  neither 
kfc  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the 
Hci.  Forfter,  in  his  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  9a.)t 
^  be  (aw  one  for  the  nrll  time  in  lat.  48.  S. 
pt  they  ever  met  vifith  nearer  than  40®  S.  fU. 
fe^  Di/c.  on  Pinguinj,  Comment.  Cot,  vol.  3d.) 
;  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  fcarcc»y  any  thing 
than  mere  fins,  while  the  awk  has  real  wings 
pUj,  though  they  be  but  fmall.  The  former 
Kxir  toes  on  each  foot,  the  latter  only  three, 
k  fwtmmmg,  the  pinguin  fuiks  wholly  above 
msilt,  the  head  and  neck  only  appearing  out 
<  water,  while  the  awk,  like  moil  other  birds, 
•  on  the  furface.  There  are  fevcral  other 
uarities  which  ferve  to  diftin^uiih  the  two 
%  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubt- 
ufRcicnt,  "  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe 
our  author)  arc  commonly  fo  well  and  clofe- 
icrcd  with  feathers  that  no  wet  can  pene- 
\  and  as  they  are  in  general  excefftvely  fatf 
Qrcam/lances  united  fecure  them  from  cold, 
•kite  often  been  found  above  700  leagues 
ksd;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains  of 
#»hich  they  iccm  to  aCcend  without  diffi- 
Vm  the  foles  of  their  feet  arc  very  rough 
fed  to  the  purpofe."  Mr  Latham  enumc- 
■mc  different  fpecies  of  this  genus,  bcfidea 
^vietics  of  the  black-footed  pinguin  or  Dio- 

hKGom,  ANTARCTIC,  is  about  %s  inches 
Bnd  weighs  about  iii  lb.  The  bill  is  up- 
f^z^ inches  long;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ve  black,  the  under  are  glofly  white;  be- 
1^  chin  there  is  a  narrow  ftreak  of  a  black- 
m|r,  pafiing  backward  towards  the  hind 
||littlt  bent  about  the  region  of  i^  cars ; 
Ri  are  much  the  fame  as  k\  the  other  fpe- 
w  tail  is  cuneiform :  the  feathers,  or  ra- 
Rtlc^  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  black 
■umber  .^1 ;  the  legs  are  of  a  Oefh  colour, 
t  folcs  of  the  feet  are  black.  "  This  fpecie* 
'it ham)  inhabits  the  fouth  fea»  from  48^  to 
tardic  circle ;  and  is  frequently  found  on 
on  mountains  and  iflands,  which  it  afcends ; 
pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our  laft  voyagers 
them  in  plenty  in  the  lUc  of  Defolation.  In 
id  they  touched  at  iiot  greatly  diftant,  the 
N^err  ^moft  covered  with  the  pinguius  and 
the  6rft  probably  of  this  (brt. 
OctriN,   BLACK-rooTEB,  fx  diomedeu  dc 

SeeDiOMEDEA,  I^i. 
ncuiM,  COLI.ARED,  is  a  very  little  lefs 
le  papuan,  being  18  inches  long.  The  bill, 
b  black,  18  Hmilar  to  that  of  the  patago- 
iHfuin ;  the  iridcs  are  black :  the  eye  is  fur- 
d  uith  a  bnre  Ikin  of  a  blood  colour,  of  an 
H>e,  and  three  times  as  Urge  as  the  eye  it- 
ke  head,  throat*  hind  part  of  the  neck  and 
>4ck,  wmgftf  juid  taily  are  all  black ;  the 
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fore  part  of  the  neck,  brcaltt  belly,  and  thigbff^ 
are  white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the 
white  begins  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not 
quite  meet  at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  ali6 
feen  by  Dr  Forfter  near  Kerguelen's  Land ;  and 
again  on  two  iiles  adjoining  to  the  iflaiid  of 
South  Georgia. 

4.  Pinguin,  crested,  is  a  very  beautiful  fpe* 
cies,  13  inches  long;  the  hill  is  3. inches  long,  and 
of  a  red  colour^  with  ad^k  furrow  running  along 
on  each  fide  to  the  tip ;  the  upper  mandible  is 
curved  at  the  end,  the  under  is  obtule ;  the  iridea 
are  of  a  dull  red ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  fides 
are  black.  Over  each  eye  there  is  a  (Iripe  of  pale 
yellow  feathers,  which  lengthens  into  a  crcft  be- 
hind, neariy  four  inches  long  *,  the  feathers  oa 
each  fide  of  the  heady  above  this  ftripe,  are  longer 
than  the  reft,  and  ftand  upward,  while  thofe  of 
the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  cre^ed  od 
each  fide  at  pleafure ;  the  wings,  or  rather  Hns, 
are  black  on  the  outfide»  edged  with  white  ;  oa 
the  infide  they  are  white ;  the  bread  and  all  the 
under  parts  are  alfo  white;  the  legs  are  orange, 
and  the  claws  are  duiky.  The  female  has  a  ftreak 
of  pale  yellow  over  the  eye  but  it  is  not  pro- 
longed into  a  creft  behind  as  in  the  male.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Falkland  lOands,  and  was  like* 
wife  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  Land,  or  Ifle  of  De- 
folation, as  well  as  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
New  Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay. 
They  arc  called  bopping  pin^miu  and  jumping 
Jacks,  from  their  a^ion  of  leaping  quite  out  ot  the 

water,  on  meeting  with  the  leaft  obfiacle,  for  % 
or  4  feet  at  lead :  and  indeed  they  often  do  this^ 
without  any  feeming  caufe,  unlefs  to  advance. 
This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  liveli- 
nefs  in  its  countenance  than  others,  yet  is  in  UGt 
a  very  ftnpid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuffer  itfel£ 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  liick  when  on 
land.  Forfter  fays  he  found  them  difficult  to 
kill,  and  when  provoked,  he  adds,  they  ran  at 
the  failors  in  Bocks,  and  pecked  their  legs,  and 
fpoited  their  clothe!?.  When  angered  too  they 
creA  their  crefts  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Thefc 
birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  pe- 
lican tribes,  liVing  in  tolerable  harmony  with 
them  ;  and  lay  feldom  more  than  one  egg,  whicb 
ii  white,  and  larger  than  that  of  a  duck.  They 
are  moftlyfcen  by  tbemfclveK,  feldom  mixing  wit  it 
other  pinguins.  They  are  often  met  with  in  great 
numbers  on  the  outer  (bores,  where  they  have 
been  bred.  They  frequently  fuffer  therofelves  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  females  lay  their  egga 
in  burrows,  which  they  eafiiy  form  with  their 
bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
thefe  hdea  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bare 
earth.  The  time  of  fitting  is  in  October ;  but 
fome  of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  colder  partfi» 
do  not  fit  till  December,  or  even  January.  How 
long  they  fit  is  not  knuwn. 

5.  Pinguin,  Magellanic,  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  antardlic  pinguin.  They  are  about  %  fett  and 
fometimes  i^  feet  long,  and  weigh  11  pounds. 
The  bill  is  biack,  having  a  tranfverie  band  acrof4 
near  its  tip ;  the  bead  and  neck  are  bUck,  except 
a  few  markings  here  and  there ;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  wings  arc  of  the  iamc  colour; 

*  th'- 
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the  under  parts  of  both  arc  white  from  the  breaft, 
except  a  narrow  band  of  black  palling  at  a  little 
diftance  within  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  (iown- 
wards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wings  quite  to 
the  thighs;  the  legs  are  of  a  rcddilh  coiour,  ir- 
regularly fpotted  on  the  thighs ;  and  the  cuws 
are  black.  This  fpecieti,  which  is  very  numerous, 
inhabits  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Staien  Land, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Falkland  iflandi.  Far  tVoin 
being  timid,  tbefc  birds  will  often  attack  a  man 
and  peck  his  legs.  As*  food  they  arc  not  at  atl 
unpalatable.  They  ottcn  mix  with  fea  wolves 
among  the  ruHies,  burrowing  in  holes  like  a  fox. 
They  fwim  with  prodigious  fwiftiiel's.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  colicdivc  bodies,  rcforting  in  incre- 
dible numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long 
refidencc  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  wcic 
given  the  uarte  of  /o^w^.— JPenrofc  obferve?,  tliat 
they  compofed  their  nefts  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height, 
and  placed  as  near  one  another  as  may  he.  "  The 
egg"?  (fays  he)  are  rather  larger  than  thofc  of  a 
goofc,  and  laid  in  pairs.  When  we  took  them 
once,  and  fometimes  twice  in  a  feafon,  thty  were 
as  often  replaced  by  the  birds ;  but  prudence 
would  not  permit  us  to  plunder  too  tar,  Icit  a 
lupply  in  the  ucxt  year's  brood  miglU  be  pre- 
vented." They  lay  fome  time  in  November, 
driving  away  the  albatrortes,  which  have  hatch- 
ed their  young  in  turn  before  them.  The  eggs 
were  palatable  food,  and  were  prctcrved  good 
for  3  or  4  months. 

6.  PiNGUir^,  Papuan,  is  about  i-f  feet  long, 
being  a  little  bigger  than  the  Capt  Pmguin,  This 
fpccies  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  Papos,  or  New  Gui- 
nea ;  and  has  been  met  with  at  f  aiklan-l  Ifles  and 
Kerguelen'a  Land ;  it  n»  often  found  among  the 
Patagonian  pinguins. 

7.P1NGUIM,  Patagonian,  ij  fo  named,  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coalt,  but  alio 
becaufc  it  exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguiris 
as  much  as  the  people  are  f.iid  toUo  the  common 
race  of  men.  It  was  hrft  dilcovcred  by  Captain 
Macbride,  who  brougiit  one  ot  them  from  Falk- 
land Iflands  off  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
length  of  the  ft u fled  Ik.n  of  this  bird  mcifured  4 
feet  3  inches,  and  the  bulk  of  the  body  fecmcd 
to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The  bill  wab  4t  mches 
iong,  flender,  flraight,  bending  on  the  end  of  the 
Upper  mandibie,  with  no  noftnls.  The  tongue 
half  the  lertgth  of  the  bill,  and  fingularly  armed 
with  ftrong  fharp  fpikes  pointing  bai.kward*t. 
The  phmiage  is  molt  rcmaikablc,  the  feathers  ly- 
ing over  one  another  with  the  compadntfs  of  the 
fcales  of  a  ftOi ;  their  texture  equally  extraordi- 
nary; the  ihafls  broad  and  very  thin;  the  vauts 
uawebbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour ;  from  each  fiJc 
of  the  head  to  the  neck  are  two  lines  of  bright 
yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and  unit- 
ing halt  way  down;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  breaft ;  fading  away  till  it  is 
lott  in  pure  wlute,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole 
under  fide  of  the  body,  a  dulky  line  dividing  it 
from  the  colour  of  the  upper  part.  The  whole 
back  is  of  a  very  deep  alh  colour,  almoif  dulky ; 
but  tlie  end  of  each  feather  is  marked  with  a  blue 
iput,  thofe  about  the  jundion  of  the  wings  larger 
and  paler  thar*  the  other.    The  wing^  are  la  this 


fpecies,  as  in  all  the  others,  exlrtincly  fliort  k f». 
(ptiX  to  the   lize  of  the  bird ;  hipp  down,  ;^ 
have  the  appearance  of  finj,  whofc  office  titj 
perfoim  ;  their  length  i&  only  14  inches;  055 
outtide  ttiey  are  dufty,  and  covtrrtd  vi'v' 
like  feathers,  or  at  belt,  wilhfuchwh'     ' 
fo  broad  and  fiat  as  fcarcc  to  hcdiftm 
fcales;  thole  on  the  ndge  of  the  n^ 
eoiireiy  of  (haft;  the   larmier,  or  c.  . 

have  fome  very  Ihort  webs.  The  tail  mm 
30  brown  feathers,  or  rather  tbin  lliatlt*,  rtirti 
hng  fpiit  whale- bone ;  flat  on  the  o?[w  i 
concave  on  the  under,  and  the  wfbs  ftcit,! 
connected,  and  briftiy.  From  the  bro  »i 
end  of  the  claws  hx  mche*,  covered  wiii, 
pentangular  black  fcales ;  the  fore  toe  I 
inch  Jong,  and  the  others  fo  rcmjtksb.j 
to  evince  the  lucciTity  of  that  ftrciij^th  of 
which  ftems  intended  as  a  fuppontati 
itscred  altitude;  in  the  fame  manner 
the  woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  lb( 
trees  :  between  the  toes  !S  a  ftroi>*  " 
membrane,  continued  up  even  part  of  tl 
the  middle  cuw  is  near  an  inch  iong,  w 
ner  edge  very  fharp  and  thin ;  the  ist) 
fmal!,  and  placed  very  high.  The 
tremeiy  tough  and  th'ck  ;  which,  w4 
nefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  cflef 
water.  This  fpccieii,  which  wji  firft 
Falkland  I  (lands,  has  lince  been  feeo 
ien*s  I^and,  New  Georgia,  and  N(.w 
l^ougamville  caught  one,  which  km 
tame  as  to  follow  and  know  the  p. 
care  of  it:  it  fed  on  flelh,   fifh,  h  \ 

after  a  time  grew  lean,  pTned  .w  .  ' 
The  chief  fuixl,  when  at  large,  i  ^  \ 
filh  ;  the  remains  of  which  as  wei!  ■  ' 

hll),  and  molufcx,  were  found  : 
This  fpecies  is  the  fatttft  of  the  t: 
f*jre  moft  fo  in  January  when  they 
are  fuppofed  to  l-y  and  fit  in  t'  ' 

are  met  with  in  the  mott  defert.d  pn       j 
ficlh  IS  black,  though  not  very  U'^P''  '  '     j 
has  been  conlidtrcd  as  a  foliury 
now  and  then  bteii  met  wilh  in  coi 
They  are  found  in  the  Ttme  pl-iit'  1 

piuguins,  and  not  Uftfre<]uenily  ph) 
but  in  gf  lural  fhow  a  uirpohliott  or  i^'-'-\ 
with  thcrr  own  fpecies. 

8.  PiXGUPC,   RED-FOOTFD,  OF  plia^tCC  ^ 

fus.    See  Phaeton,  C*   III,  *\^  1. 

9.  Pi  N  G  u  I M ,  s M  A  L  L,  OT,  as  Latba^J  fi 
the  littlt  fm^ritin^  is  a}»o(U  the  fi/cof^l«^ 
jj  inches  long.  The  bill,  whichis  &t2i*<i 
lour,  is  about  \\  long,  and  fhapcd  likt  ti^i 
phaeton  de melius;  the  upper  parts  of  iti 
it<vn\  the  heatl  to  the  tail  appear  lo  be  »'  * 
reous  blue  colour,  of  tvhich  colour  arc  t^ 
of  the  feathers ;  the  bafe  of  thtm,  bn«< 
brown  black,  and  the  ihafts  of  each  a^  "^ 
colour ;  tlic  under  parts  from  cIud  t»>  '^ 
white  ;  the  wingi.  are  dulky  above  and** 
neath  ;  the  tail,  which  is  exceedingly  ^^A 
lilts  of  x6  ftifi'  feathers,  which  are  fcanrdyp 
tible  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  red  colour;  ;^ 
are  dulky,  and  tlie  claws  ai-e  bisck.  T^^w* 
is  pretty  common  amou^'  the  rocks  on  tkS 
of  Kew  Zcalaud,  but  ibey  are  ino&  M^ 
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Pufky  Bay.    They  make  dcq>  burrows  on  the    4. 
ides  of  tilt:  liills,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs : 
ikk  holes  arc  lb  thick  in  fome  parts,  that  a  per- 
son is  fcarccly  able  to  walk  3  or  4  ftcps  without 
alliiip  into  one  of  them  up  to  the  knees.    The  in-     j;. 
ubiunts  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  kill  them 
vith  iHcks  and,    alter   Ikinning  them,    efteem 
he  fltOi  ?.s  good  food.     At  New  Zealand  they 
re  named  iorora.—^*  Thefe  birds  (fays  Latham,) 
bvc  found  to  vary  both  in  li/e  and  colour: 
mv  are  much  fmaller  than  others,  quite  black  a- 
4ne,  and  meafure  only  13  inches  in  length;  o- 
bdi.  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  plain  lead-colour 
itJic  upper  pails,  and  the  wings  black,  though' 
(arc  white,  or  nearly  i"o,  beneath.    The  legs  in 
liefc  two  laft  are  marked  with  black  at  the  ends 
fthc  toes ;  and  the  claws  are  black." 
WNGUS,  a  river  of  Myfia,  which  runs  into  the 
hnube.  Plin.  iii.  c.  *6. 
PING-Y,  A  town  of  China,  in  Yun-nan. 
Pikg-Yang,  a  town  of  Chinai  in  Kiang-fi. 
PiKG-YuEN,  two  towns  of  China:    1.  of  the 
drank  in  Koei-tcheou,  985  miles  SSW.  of  Pekin : 
.  of  the  3d  rank,  in  Canton  ;  8i  miles  NW.  of 
chao-tcheou. 
PINHEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bcira,  on 


K  Mo:ulago ;  15  miles  SW.  of  Vifeu. 

fTSllELi  SL  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bei- 

i  felted  on  a  mountain.     It  has  pnrilh  churches 

liaixjut  i6oo  inhabitants;  8  miles  NE.  of  Al- 

dda,  and  45  S£.  of  Lamcgo.    Lou.  11.  51.  £• 

fc^Lat.  40.  .;3.  N. 

3K-H0,  a  town  of  China,  in  Fo-kien. 

•.Ilii  H o L  E .  /I. /• .[  pin  and  hole.]     A  fm all  h  ole, 

81118  made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. — The 
\  at  firft  broke  in  a  fmall  phihold,  Pfl/eman, 
(i.)*  PINION.  «./.  [pigywn,  French.]  i.  The 
fc|  of  the  wing  reniotett  from  the  body.  a. 
tfiktjpeare  fcems  to  ufc  it  for  a  feather  or  quill  of 
tmng.— 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  fcndr*  fo  poor  a  pinion  of  liis  wing.         Sl;ak. 
-Wing.—' 

Ho^v  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
TU  flitting  ikies  ?  Speufir, 

i  The  God,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds, 
jm  to  his  feet  tlie  golden  piniom  binds.     Popr, 

Tho'  fear  fbould  lend  \\\n\  piniomXiVt  the  wind, 
Yrt  fwifter  fate  will  feizc  him  from  behind.  S^i/t. 
The  tooth  of  a  fmallcr  wheel,  anfwering  to  that 
a  larger.     5.  Fetters  ou  bonds  for  the  arms. 

I.)  Pinion,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor,  or  fpindle, 
the  body  whereof  are  feveral  notches,  v.hich 
fch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it 
nid,  or  it  is  a  leller  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth 
a  larger. 

'  To  Pinion,  tu  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
id  the  uings. — They  become  facrificcs  to  the 
xwftancy  of  fortune,  whofe  wings  they  thought 
their  fclf-wifdom  to  have  pinioned.  Bacon.  2. 
}  confine  by  binding  the  wings ;  to  maim  by 
fting  off  the  firft  joint  of  tlie  wing.  3.  To  bi.nd 
tann  to  the  body. — 

A  fccond  fp>car  fent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  pierccM,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
Hi*  ufc  of  both,  anil  pinioned dov^n  his  left.  JjrjJ. 
Vol.  XVII.  Faiii  11. 
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To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  fides. 

S wanning  at  his  back  the  country  cryM, 
And  feiz'd  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court  the 
knight.  Dryd. 

5.  To  fliackle;  to  bind. — Know,  that  I  will  noti 
wait  pinion  d  at  your  mafter's  court.  Sbak.  Ant 
and  Cleop. — You  muft  be  pinion  d.  Shak.-^ 

That  my  free  foul  may  ufe  her  win^. 
Which  now  is  pinion  d  with  mortality.  Hetbcrt* 
Hi:*s  pi fiion'd  up  by  fonnal  rules  of  ftate. 

Norrijm 

6.  To  bind  to.     Thi^  is  not  proper. — 
While  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  ride, 

Some  Have  of  mine  be;>/«io^Vto  their  fide.  Pof>e* 

(i.)  ♦  PINK.  «./.  [pincey  Fr.  from  pink,  Dutch, 

an  eye  ;  whence  the  French  word  (tillet ;  caryophU'* 

Iwn,  Lat.]    I.  A  fmall  fragrant  flower  of. the  gilli- 

flower  kind. — In  May  and  June  come  piftJi\s  of  all 

forts;  efpecially  the  blulh  pin/k.  Bacon  s  Ejfayu 

a.  An  eye  ;  commonly  a  fmall  eye  i  a!i,^;«/{:-cyed. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.  Slvik. 

3.  Any  thing  fupremely  excellent.  I  know  not 
whether  from  the  flower  or  the  eyc^  or  a  coirup- 
tion  oi  pinacle. — 

I  am  the  v try  pink  of  courtcfy.  Shak^ 

With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  fome  future,  ftrain. 

Tcun'^m 

4.  A  colour  ufed  by  painters.—^Piffyt  is  very  fufcep- 
tiblc  of  the  other  colours  by  the  mixture.  Drydcni 
Dufr,  5.  [Pinque,  Fr.J  A  kind  of  heavy  narrow- 
fterncd  Ihip. — 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 

Give  tire,  Ihe  is  my  pri/.e.  SJbak.  Merry  Hives, 
6.  A  iilh.     The  minow.  Ainfworth. 

(2.)  PiiSK,  a  name  given  to  a  fhip'with  a  very 
narrow  ftern ;  whence  all  veflTeH,  however  fmall, 
whofe  (terns  are  falhioned  in  this  maimer,  are  CaW" 
^^  pink  fitftned* 

(3.)  Pink,  in  botany.    See  Dianthus. 

(4-6.)  Pin  k,  Indiam,  the  Englilh  name  of  three 
fpecics  of  ditterent  genera ;  vix.  Dianthus,  N^  j  ; 
Ipomoea,  and  Lonicera. 

(7.)  PisK,  Sea,  a  fpecics  of  Statice. 

(i.)  *  To  Pink.  i\  a.  [from pink,  I>4itch,  an  eye.] 
To  work  in  eyc-lct  holes ;  to  pierce  in  fmall  holes 
— A  habcrdalher's  wii!e  of  fmall  wit  rail'd  unon 
me,  till  her  pink*d  porringer  fell  off  her  head.  S/jak, 
Htfnry  VIll. — The  fea-hedgehog  is  incloled  in  a 
round  fhell,  handfomely  wrought  and  pink'd.  Crf- 
re^*s  Sun'cy  of  Corn<vall. — 

Happy  the  climate,  whf^re  the  beau 

Wears  the  fame  fuit  for  ufe  and  (how ; 

And  at  a  fmall  expence  ytnir  wife. 

If  once  well  fink  d  is  cloath'd  for  life.        Priof. 

(2.)  *  To  Pink,  n-,  n.lpincken,  Dutch  ;  from  the 
noun.]  To  wink  wirli  the  eyes. — A  hunpv  loK 
Liy  winking  and  pinking,  aa  if  he  had  lore  eves. 
VFJran^e. 

PlNIvUSELT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  10  mile.^ 
W.  of  Steinam  Anger. 

PINKZC) W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Sandomiiz  ; 
52  miles  W,  of  Sandomirz. 

PJX-LI,  a  town  of  Chim,  in  Chen-fi. 
PIN-LON,  a  town  or  Chi-^a,  in  Chang-fi,  on 
the  Iloang,  jj  miles  SK.  of  >Lii. 

Cccc  ♦Pis- 
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•  PiK-MAKFR.  ».  /.  [/'in    nd  maker.]    He  who    from  the  fliell  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  ak/ 
makes  \AiMy.  4  or  5  inches  from  the  lummit  ur  point  in  ihclai?? 

PiN-MAKiNC,  «./     See  PiK,  J  2.  i      :  I.     AL  de   Rt-aur 

■*  PfSMONFV.  n.f.  [pin  and  wo;7r^.]    Money  al-     Sncfictj,  171 1,  p.  a  16,  auu  171:1  p.  i;:,;Lu  ;.. 
lowed  to  a  v/ife  for  her  private  expences  without     the  pinna  a-^  the  moft  projicr  ut  all  Ihell-filhto 
account* — The  woman  murt  Hnd  out  fomething 
cile  to  niortgape,  when  hcipmrnortfy  is  gone,  jiddif* 

(1.)  PINNA,  in  ancient  geography^  a  town  of 
Italy,  S.  of  Piccnum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Matri- 
nus.    A';7.  8.  V.  518. 

.  (II.)  Pinna,  m  zoology;  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  tclt-.cea.  See  Mytilus,  N^  4. 
The  animal  is  a  flug.  I'he  Ihell  is  bivalve,  fra<:ile, 
and  fumifhcd  with  a  beard ;  gapes  at  one  end ; 
the  valves  hinge  Wfthout  a  toolh.  They  inhabit 
the  coafts  of  Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  o- 
cean.    See  Hate  CCI.XXIV. 

PiNKA  Marina,  the  largeft  and  moft  remark- 
able fpecies,  inhabits  ttie  Mediterranean.  It  is 
blind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus;  but  ftimiibed  with 
very  ftrong  calcareous  valves.  The  fcuttlefiAi 
(fepia)y  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  fea.  is  a  deadly 
toe  to  this  animal :  as  foon  as  the  pinna  opens  its 
iliell,  he  ruihes  upon  her  like  a  lion  ;  and  would 
always  levour  her,  but  for  another  animal  of  the 
vrabki  :d,(ft.e  Can cerjN'*  15.)  naked  like  the  her- 
mit, aud  very  quick  tighted.  This  cancer  01  crab 
the  pinna  receives  into  her  covering ;  and  when 
Ihe  opens  her  valves  m  (jueft  ot  food,  lets  hhn  out 
to  look  for  prey.  During  this  the  fcuitle  tilh  ap- 
proaches ;  the  crab  returns  with  the  utmoft  fj^etd 
and  anxiety  to  hi&hofteJts,  who  being  thus  warned 
of  the  danger  Units  her  dours,  ami  keeps  out  the  e- 
nemy.  Dr  HaHelquift,  in  his  voyage  towards  Pa- 
leliine,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon,  which 
though  well  known  to  the  ancients  had  cfc;q)ed 
the  modernB.  AriAolle  (hiji,  lib.  5.  c»  ^5-)  ^^^  —For  fear  of  the  Turks  great  fleet,  hfca9l| 
Phny  (lib.  9.  51.  and  66.)  contimi  tlie  fad.-*  above     night  in  a  fmall  pinnace  to  lOiodes.  JCw/feVI 


hicijiitt*  the  formation   of  pearl?,    h  prcdsci 
m.'^ny  of  them  of  dilkrcnt  colours,  as  grey  orlrjJ 
coloured,  red*  and  fume  of  a  blackilh  colour. -.-l 
in  U;c  form  of  a  pear-    The  anirral  wl 
in  the  linrM  nu';nna  rarely  ihowa  itieh,  ; 
the  V  ah  c  s  arc  1  "e  1  d  o  m  open  ed ,    It  s  head  is  U w*| 
iis  largert  extremity  oppofite;  it  i<  kept  b  tb 
ii.ell  by  four  \iHeirous  muf.-les,  placed  attka* 
trtmitie?  of  the  valves;  the  fhcH  has  no  \i\n^ 
but  n  Hat  and  black iOi  iigmi>ent,  wLieli  ;~ 
Jenj-th  to  one-half  o^  the  lliell.    See  Ti 
and  Pfakl.     M-  d'Argcnviiie  dilliiiguiUin i;:.^ 
kiiid'^  of  the  pinnsp  ; 

1 .  P I  s  s  A  M.  A  s  T  u  R  A  of  the  Venetians,  islrr, 
red  wltliji,  and  has  reddifti  motheT.cf-pt^i,x- 
lar  to  the  fiilltaoce  of  the  thell  icfeif.  Suir^- 
thtiV  llH-Its  Weigh  Nenr  15  lb. 

2 .  Pi  K  N  a  M  .  P A  p  V  R  AC  E  A,  IS  finallfT,  fleadff, 
ptipyrac^muy  of  the  coliaur  of  horn,  a  liltkfciEJci 
w.ij  paie  red. 

ji.  PisNA  M.  Pfrxa,  *s  adurned  wiih      * 
the  channels  t  f  the  ihell,  but  what  is  Ui  .u 
edges  of  the  ftiell  arc  thicker  at  the  opcDHj^ i» 
at  the  itjitiine  of  the  valves. 

(i.)  "♦  PINNACE,  «.  /.  [pinnajp,  Fr. 
t:i!i,m  ;  phiitrar  Spaa.]   A  bo^t  bclon^i: 
ot  war.    It  leems  fonnerly  to  have  fi^mr.?::!-^*" 
a  fmall  fioop  or  baik  attend aig  a  lander  Ihip.- 
Wh.ilft  our  pifwace  anchcM'S  in  the  JowrJ, 

Ikre  Ihall  thcv  make  their  ranfom  on  thfisA 


fet  forth.  1  lie  piima-  maiinsc  diiier  lefs  from  muf- 
vAi-s  in  the  fize  ot  thcii  (hells  than  in  the  finer tfs 
and  number  of  certain  brown  threads  which  at- 
tach theni  to  the  rocks,  hold  them  in  a  fxed  litu- 
ati  -n,  fccure  them  from  tlie  rolling  of  the  waves, 
ef;  e  :.aily  in  tempefts,  and  allift  them  in  laying 
\iM  o!  ilime.  See  Mytilus,  N''4.  Thefe  threads, 
M,  de  ReauriiHT  fays,  are  nearly  as  fii.e  and  beau- 
tilul  as  filk  from  the  filk  worm,  and  hence  caUs 
them  the  JiiJi->fivonnj  oftbefta.  Stuffs,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  beautiful  manufacture,  are  made  of  them 
at  Palermo ;  in  many  places  they  are  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  filhing,  and  become  a  iilk  proper  for  many 
purpofes.  It  requires  a  confiderable  number  of 
the  pmnx  marine  for  one  pair  of  Itockings.  This 
lingular  thread  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair  of  Itockings 
made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contauied  in  a  ^luff-box 
of  an  ordinary  fize.  Many  maniifadturers  are  em- 
ployed  in  maiuifaduring  thefe  threads  hito  various 
ftulfs      '^  .  — 

are  empl 

that  it  is  neceHary 
They  are  filhed  up  at  Toulon,  from  the  depth  of 
15,  20,  and  fometimes  more  than  30,  feet,  with 
an  inflrument  called  a  cramp.  This  is  a  kind  of 
fcrk  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are  perpendicu- 
Ir.r  '.-.'ith  refpeCt  to  the  handle.  Each  of  them  is 
r.bout  8  feet  long,  and  there  is  a  fpace  between 
them  of  about  fix  inches.  The  tuft  of  filk  ilfues 
diiXwHy  frgiii  the  body  of  the  ainm.il ;  it  comes 


He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace. 
— I  fent  a  pintmce  or  poU  of  advice,  to  malei 
covery  of  the  coaft.  Spehnan, — 

Thiuj  to  ballai^  love, 

I  faw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraugbt 
— I  difcharged  a  bark,  taken  by  one  of  rati 
nacej.  RaUigh*J  Jpology. — 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy-  bay. 
The  winged  pinnace  ftiot  along  the  fd*  'Jj 

(2.)  A  Pinnace  is  a  fmall  veflel  navigated n 
oars  and  fails,  and  having  generally  two  aiiS 
which  are  rigged  like  thofc  of  a  fcbooncr. 

(3  )  Pinnace  is  alfo  a  boat  ufually  wwcd^ 
%  oars.    See  Boat. 

(i.)  •  PINNACI.E.  »./  [/^iwr/if/r,  Fr.^>« 
I^.]  1.  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rtfi 
the  building.— My  letting  fome  men  go  up  lot 
pianacJe  of  the  temple,  was  a  temptation  t?l^ 
to  call  me  down  headlong.  KJug  Ci^ricJ.—^^^ 


at  Palermo  and  other  places.  The  men  who  defires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  epcfeaTJtrse 
mployed  in  filhing  up  the  pinna  marina,  fay,  which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering  fi^"^ 
it  is  necefl'ary  to  break  the  tuft  of  threads,    where  the  (landing  is  uneafy*  and  the  fall  t'^s 


Decay  of  Pietj. —lie  took  up  ihip-moncv  v^ 
Noy  left  it,  and,  being  a  judge,  carried  it  ur 
that  pinnacle,  from  whence  he  almcft  broke  I 
neck.  Ciurendou* — 

Some  metropolis  ^ 

With  glift'ring  fpires  :kndpinruula  adom'A  J» 
a.  A  high  fpiriiig  point. — 

The  gilded  pinraclci  of  fate.  ^- .  , 
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(i.)PisKACLE,  in  arc1uU«flure,  the  top  of  an    the  latter. 
houfc,  terminating  in  a  point.     ITiis  kind  of  roof 
among  ihtr  ar.cienrs  was  appropriated  to  ttmplts ; 
;har  ordinary  rooh  w  ere  ail  flat,  or  made  ia  tiie 
piattorm  way. 

(i.)  P/NKACLE,  in  geography,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
roail  of  the  ifle  of  Jerfcy  -,  one  mile  S.  of  Grones. 

U.)  Pinnacle  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pa- 
•ik  Ocean.  Lon.  171.  30.  W.  Lat,  60.  35.  N. 

(j.)  Pinnacles,  one  of  the  Farn  Islands,  in 
be  moft  dl/lant  groupe,  fo  called,  from. feme  vaft 
flhimn^r  rocks  at  tlic  fouth  t:nd,  even  at  their 
SJes  Rit  at  the  top«,  and  entirely  CDvcxed  with 
ailkmots  and  {h.igs.  The  fowlers  pafs  from  one 
Jtht  other  of  thcie  columnj,  by  means  of  a  board. 
Inch  llvey  place  fiom  top  to  top,  forming  a  iiar- 
•w  brijge  ovtr  fuch  a  dreadful  pap  that  the  \'cry 
jkofit  ftriktfs  one  with  horror. 
PIXNAllil)  leave??,  in  botany.  See  IVitanv. 


P    I    N 

Wlien  it  has  occafion  to  ^t^  it  opent 
its  valves,  and  ft-nds  out  its  faithful  pur\eyur  to 
procure  food.  If  during  their  labour  the  pir.no- 
lerus  perceives  the  |)olypus,  it  iniinediatcly  returns 
to  w  am  its  blind  friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by 
iliutting  its  valves,  it  efcai)cs  the  rage  of  its  enemy; 
but  when  the  pinnotcrus  loads  itfelf  with  booty 
without  moleftation,  it  makes  a  gentle  noife  at  tlic 
opening  of  the  Ihcll,  'and  when  admitted  the  two 
friends  feaft  on  the  fruits  of  its  induftry.  iJec  Pin- 

KA,   N^  II. 

PINNOW,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  near  Ora- 
nienburg. 

PINOLA,  or  PiNGOLA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
Guatimali ;  75  miles  E.  of  Guatimala. 

(i.)  PINOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada;  5 
miies  K.  of  Grenada. 

(i.)  PiNos,  an  iHand  near  the  S.  ccaft  of  Cuba, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  deep  ftrait.     It  is 


PIKNATIFIDCJM  FOLIUM.  See  Botany,  G'-^     25  miles  long,  15  broad,  7;  in  cucumference,  a- 

PIXNATIPEDF.S,  [Lat.  from  piumi^  a  fm,  and    ^ "'^"  "''^^ "-"*  "-'^'^     ^^^  •"  •*"  ^ 

f,  a  foot.]  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds  that 
vc  ftt/uiatcd  fcvty  or  ^rt  Jifi-foowJ.  !t  is  the  8th 
dcr  both  ill  the  Linnxan  fyftem,  and  in  Mr  La- 
w's; (fee  Ornithology,  5«7.  IV.)  but  the 
i  according  to  Dr  Gmelin*s  arrangement,  which 
felkwed  by  Mr  Kerr ;  who  charaderifes  them 
J:—**  The  bill,  body,  and  mode  of  life,  in  the 
jjiof  this  order,  referiible  thofe  of  the  IVnders. 
ithighs  are  likewife  naked  for  the  lower  half^ 
m  feet  are  fitted  for  AT<iding  in  marlhe^  ail 
W  being  divided  ;  but  the  toes  ^e  td%tdL  on 
P«(  witli  a  membrane  for  their  whole  length. 
It  birds  moftly  live  in  pairs,  while  breeding, 
Ic0nftru(^  very  large  De(l«  of  various  leaves 
Imfs  in  their  marlhy  haunts.'^  See  Giiall>c, 
rWAOEis.  There  zic  only  three  genera,  ac- 
TO  to  all  thefe  ornithologifts. 
nNNATUM  FOLIUM.  Sec  Botajjv,  Glofarp 
"NNAW,  a  ri>'er  of  Germany^  which  runs  info 
;^be,  ao  miles  below  Hamburg,  in  HolftciJi. 
TWE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Pofnan. 

EBERG,  or  Pinnenburg,  a  town  of 
I  and  capital  of  a  county  (o  named,  -which 
endcnt  of  Holftein.    It  is  fcated  on  the 

;  8  miles  NW.  of  yolilcin,  19  ESE.  of  Gluck- 

»  and  15  NW.  of  Hamburg.   Lon.  9.  40.  E. 
^5.^.46.  N. 

I.)  PINNEL,  a  riwcrof  Portugal,  in  Tra-los- 
aiei,  which  runs  into  the  Coha. 
bj.)  PiMVEL,  aftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in 
^Io*-Montes,  capitah  of  a  territory  fo  named, 
cd  at  the  conflux  of  the  Coha  and  Pinnel,  25 
ttN.ofGuarda.  Lon.  6.  40.  W.  Lat.  40.46.  N. 
INNEXBURG.    See  Pinneberg. 

PLN^NER.  ».  /,  [from  fintia^  or  pinion^     i. 
'  lippct  of  a  head  which  flies  loofc. — 

Set  off  with  kerchief  ftarch'd,  and  pinnrrs 
clean.  Gay. 

*  aaticjuary  will  fcom  to  mention  a  pinmr  or 
|t^-raiL  Addlfon  on  Atuknt  Medalt,   a.  A  pin- 
tff.  Am/wortb* 
PlXNOCK. «.  /.  [curruea.]  The  tom-tit.  Jinf. 


bounds  with  excellent  paftar^,  and  in  its  form  re- 
fembles  a  horfc  fhoe.  Ir  is  mountilnous,  and  co- 
vered with  pines.   Lon.  82.  3.;.  W.  Lat.  32.  2.  N, 

PiNOSA,  a  town  in  the  iile  of  May. 

PINQUEN TE,  a  town  of  Maiitime  AuHria,  in 
Iftria. 

PINSK,  or )  a  town  of  RulTian  Lithuania,  in 

PINSKQ,  5  Brzelk,  feated  on  a  river  fA  nair.<  d, 
and  furrounded  by  marlhes.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderablc  town,  but  was  much  dam.ige  1  by  the 
ColFacks.  Itabounds  with  JeAvsan«i  Greeks:  the 
latter  have  a  hilhop.  Its  chief  manufacture  is 
Rulllan  leather.  It  is  84  miles  £.  of  13rze(k,  and 
joo  SJ;?E.  of  Grodno. 

(i.)  ♦  PINT.  «./.  [pint.  Sax.  pinte^  Fr.  pinfa, 
low  Lat.J  Half  a  quart ;  in  medicine,  twelve 
ounces ;  a  liquid  meafure. — Well,  you'll  not  he- 
Jicvc  me  generous,  till  I  crack  half  a  pint  with  you 
at  my  own  charges.  Drydtn. 

(2.)  Pint,  [pintny]  a  veifel,  or  meafure,  ufcd  in 
eftimating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  anil  even  fomc- 
times  of  dry  things.— Budxus  derives  the  word 
firom  the  Greek  «y«^«;  others  from  the  German 
pint^  a  little  meafure  of  wine;  Nicod  from  the 
Greek  «<»wv,  to  drink.  The  Englijh  pint  is  two- 
fold; the  one  for  wii^  meafure,  the  other  for  betr 
and  ale-meafure.  See  Measure,  §  iii,  and  4,  ii. 
The  Scots  pint  is  4  times  as  large. 

PINT  AD  A,  a  fpecies  of  Prock  llaria. 

PINTARD'^S  Sound,  a  large  bay  on  the  NW. 
coaft  of  J^.  America,  containing  many  ifiands,  and 
extending  from  Point  Difappointmcnt  to  Cape 
Scott  on  the  S.  in  Lon.  118. 57.  W.  Lat.  ?o.  s^'  N. 

PINTCHLUCO,  a  river  of  K.  America,  w  hich 
joins  the  Chata-Uche,  and  falls  into  the  Appala- 
chicola. 

PIN-TCI.\NG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Qunn-fi, 
of  the  2d  rank  ;  12x1  miles  SSW.  of  Peking.  Lon, 
12  n.  50.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  22.  9.  N. 

PINTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  fuppofcd 
to  have  been  on  the  fite  of  Vall.xdoltd. 

PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  hooks  fafVened  «- 


,-  ^ J   J,,  pon  the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their  points 

INNOPHYLAX,  ^a  kind  of  crab-fifh,  fur-  downwards  in  onier  to  tnter  into,  and  rett  upon, 

tNNOTERES,  or>niflicd  with  very   good  googings^  fixed  in  the  ftem-poft,  to  hang  the  rud- 

INNOTERUS,      Jeyes.    It  is  faid  to  be  the  dcr.    See  Hklm. 

'pinioo  of  the  pinna  marina.    They  live  and  (i.)  PINTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 

tc  together  in  the  fame  ihell,  which  belongs  to  9  nuks  S.  of  Madrid. 

C  c  cc  a  (2.)  Pinto. 
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(«.)  PivTO.  See  MendEz,  N°  2. 
PIl^TOR,  Peter,  a  native  of  Valentia  in  Spain, 
born  in  1426 ;  who  was  phyfician  to  Alexander 
VI.  whom  hp  followed  to  Rome,  where  he  prac- 
tifed  with  great  fuccefs.  He  wrote  a  works  of 
conliderablc  merit,  i.  Agf^rfgatorSttitenttamm  Doc* 
torum  de  Curatione  In  PefiiUntia^  printed  at  Rome 
1499,  ^^  folio.  2.  D€  Morbo  Fj:do  iff  Occulta  his 
Temporibuj  JJiigent'h^c,  printed  at  Rome,  1500, 
in  4to,  black  letter ;  a  book  extremely  fcarce,  un- 
known to  Luifmi  and  Aftruc,  and  which  traces 
the  venereal  difeafe  to  the  year  1496.  Pintor  ^icd 
at  Rome  in  150^,  aged  83. 

PINTURICCIO,  Bernardin,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian painter,  bom  at  Pcrufia  in  1454-  He  was  the 
difcipic  of  Peter  Periigino,  under  whom  he  be- 
came fo  good  an  arti(l,  that  he  employed  him  on 
inany  occafions  ^s  his  afliftant.  He  principally 
painted  hiftory  and  grotefque  ;  but  he  alfo  excel- 
led in  portraits,  among  which  thofe  of  pope  Pius 
JI.  and  Innocent  VIII.  of  Julia  Famtfe,  Cd^i'xr  Bor- 
gia, and  Ifabella  Q.  of  Sp;^in,  are  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed.  His  chief  performance  is  the  hiftory 
of  Pius  II.  painted  in  ten  compartments  in  the  kif- 
tury  of  Siena ;  in  which  undertaking,  Raphael, 
then  a  young  man,  afliftcd  him  io  far  a^  to  Ikctch 
out  cartoons  of  many  parts  of  the  compolition. 
His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  lingular  difappoint- 
ment.  Being  employed  by  the  Francifcan  monks 
of  Siena,  to  draw  a  pn^ure,  they  gave  him  a  cham- 
ber to  paint  in,  which  they  cleared  of  all  fumittire 
except  an  old  trunk,  which  he  in  tinted  on  being 
^Ifo  removed,  in  doing  fo  it  broke  and  difcovcred 
5C0  pieces  of  gold  which  the  Monks  gladly  ftizcd, 
iK\^A  the  paiiitirr  died  of  vexation  at  milling  the 
ireaftne. 

*  PINIJLES.  »./.    In  aftronomy,  the  fights  of 
an  aftrolable.  DiB. 

PINUS,  the  PiNE-jREE  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
delphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants;  and,  in  the  natural  methcxi,  ranking  un- 
der the  51ft' order,  Coviftra,  The  pine  tree  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has-  been  drfcrib- 
«d  and  celebrated  both  by  their  philofophers  and 
poets.  Pliny  tnumerates  fix  fpccits  of  this  renus ; 
arid  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  Eciuguesi 
<ieorgicS}  and  jEntrid ;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes ; 
by  Chid  in  his  Mctrunorpnoft'- ;  by  Statins;  and 
by  Catullus,  Sec.  There  are  generally  reckoned 
J  4  fpecies  of  this  genus.  All  of  them  are  propa- 
jitt'd  by  feed!,  priductd  in  hard  woody  conesi 
Tiie  way  to  get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones  is  to 
lay  them  before  a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the 
cells  to  open,  and  then  the  it:Qih  may  be  ealily 
taken  Qi^t.  If  the  cones  are  kept  entire,  the  feeds 
will  reiiiain  good  for  fome  years  ;  Co  that  the  fureft 
way  of  pirerervi  g  tliem  is  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  concK  till  the  time  for  lowing  the  feet^s.  If 
the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  fummer, 
tht-y  win  open  and  emit  the  feecfs  ;  but  if  they  nrc 
not  expofcd  to  tiie  heat,  thty  Will  renuiin  clyfe 
loi-  a  \(jw^'.  time.  The  heft  feafon  for  fowing  the 
pines  is  about  the  end  of  March.  When  the 
feeds  arc  fowii,  the  place  fhoUld  be  covered  with 
rets  to  keep  off  the  birds;  otherwifc,  when  the 
plants  be^'in  to  appear  with  the  hulk  of  the  feed 
on  the  tup  of  them,  the  biids  will  peck  ofi  the 
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tops,  and  thus  def*rov  them.    The  moft  Tctfiait- 
able  fpecies  are  thcl^ : 

I.  PiNUS  ABIES,  or  European  fprun  fr^  ^  :\i- 
live  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Aii, 
includes  the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-concd  Oi- 
nilbed  fir.  The  former  of  theft  is  a  tret  of  as  rruc 
beauty  while  growing  as  its  timber  is  \^m^ 
yfhtvi  reared.  Its  growth  is  naturally  upnsbt; 
and  the  height  it  reaches  renders  it  valuable:  tU 
white  deal,  fo  much  coveted  by  the  joiners,  ku 
is  the  wood  of  this  tree  ;  and  from  this  fcr  f  nc# 
is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  (iark  greer  ;  thty  M! 
iingly  on  the  branches,  but  the  youngtrilootsar 
very  clofely  gamifhed  with  them.  TlicyarcToy 
nanow ;  their  ends  are  pointed  ;  andtf.cirl^ 
excite  admiration.  The  cones  are  8  or  ic  ieS» 
long,  and  hang  downwards.  The  better  tltSiJ 
is,  the  fafter  will  the  fpruce  fir  grow,  thM^f 
will  thrive  very  well  in  moft  lar;(i«.  In  ftrs^ 
loamy  earth  it  makes  a  furprifing  progrtis;^! 
delights  in  frelh  land  of  all  furts,  wricb  uto 
l^is  been  worn  out  by  ploughing.  Sec.  tfcocj!! « 
be  never  fo  poor.  The  long-coned  Corriii  ^ 
differs  fcarccly  in  any  reffKrft  from  the  ^''^ 
fpruce,  except  that  the  leaves  and  ibc  oaw  9- 
larger.  * 

2.  PiNUS  BALSAMEA,  the  hemlGci  fr,i^ 
of  Virginia  and  Canada,  poflelles  as  htlkkltt 
as  any  of  the  fir  tribe  ;  though,  being  ratkitti 
it  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  called  by  festS 
jf^w-ltai^ed fr,  from  the  refemblance  c»ftkkiA 
to  thofe  of  the  yew  tretr.  It  is  a  nttofij 
growth,  with  but  few  branches;  and  tiffew 
Kmg  and  flender,  and  fprcad  abroad  »ithi><*| 
der.  The  leaves  do  not  gamifti  the  hrspcw 
plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fpccMi. 
<:oneK  are  very  fmall  and  rounded ;  ihq  irc 
half  an  inch  long ;  and  tbc  fcaJes  arc  looi^ 
ranged.  We  receive  the(e  cones  from 
by  which  we  raife  the  plants.  This  iitti 
of  moift  rich  ground,  and  in  fuch  foil  m^^ 
greateft  progrefs. 

3.  PiNus  Canadensis,  yfwrrir/w  or  A'/ 
land  fpruce  Jir  J  a  native  of  Canada,  IVnnJyh^ 
and  other  parts  of  North  America,  indiKl?^'^ 
varieties.     The  t^hiu,  the  red  and  the  blid  %^ 

foundland  Jprmt,  Thefe,  howevt r,  diftrr  ^cry  I 
tie.  They  a\e  of  an  upright  growth,  thocfhlh 
do  not  fhoot  fo  freely  or  grow  ^o  fall  with  tui 
the  Norway  Ipiure.  The  leavps  arc  of  ibf  ^ 
green,  and  parnilh  thr  branches  in  tie  fiirf  Iw 
tiful  manner  as  thofe  of  that  fpecies;  orJ)  ti 
are  narroiver,  (horter,  and  (land  ck)icr.  1 
greateft  difterence  is  obfervable  in  the  cou :;l 
thefe  are  only  about  an  inch  long,  aiid  iIk  fcj 
are  clofely  placed.  In  the  cone?,  indeed,  Cf«i 
the  chief  difference  of  thefe  3  vanetie*:  i^^ 
the  white  fpecies  are  of  a  very  light  hru^n  tu^ 
thoft?  of  the  red  more  of  a  nut-brown  or  rc^ 
colour ;  and  thofe  of  the  black  fpecies  ^  «  * 
Or  blackifh  colour.  This  trifling  variaU<"^J  ^ 
^ver  is  pretty  conftant  in  the  plant?  niW  ts 
the  feeds.  The  ff>rts  oflcn  flovcr,  and  pr?^ 
Cones  when  ofily  about  5  or  6  feet  high ;  ^r^l  1 
then  very  beautiful :  but  this  is  a  fign  of  f^^^!^ 
in  the  plant,  which  it  dots  net  otten  fairlK^ 
6vcr.  ^    . 
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4.  PiM's  CEDRUs,  nnkcd  hy  Toumefort  and 
hcTs  under  hrix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that 
)pularly  called  by  us  the  ctJar  of  Lebanon^  by 
c  incitnt=i  (ednts  may^na  or  the  threat  cedar  ;  alfo 
irrhtfy  «j2M»>«rn;  and  fonictiiucs  the  Phosiiician 
S'.Tiin  ctclar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows 
lis  ^rcatcrt  perttdioii.     U  is  a  coniferous  ever- 
roi,  ti  liie  bigger  fort,  bearing  large  roundifli 
flc^  ot  iinouth  fcales,  ftanding  erti^t,  the  leaves 
ir.g  I'maJI,  naiTOw,  and  thick  fet. — They  fome- 
Hs  counterfeit  cedar,  by  dying  W'.KHt  of  a  red- 
khue:  but  the  fmell  discovers  the  cheat,  that 
Inie  cedar  being  very  aromatic.     In  fome  places, 
:  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  pallcs  under  the  name 
ctdar,  on  account  of  its  reddiih  colour  and  its 
4nntic  fmell,    which   Ibmcwhat  refcmble  that 
£ipuI.    Cedar  wood  is  reputed  ahnoft  immor- 
iTA  inco.  ruptible  ;  a  preroi^ative  which  it  owes 
fily  to  its  bitter  talle,  which  the  worms  can- 
endure.    For  this  rcafon  it  wi»8  that  the  an- 
rfs  ufi-d  cedar  tablets  to  write  upon,  efpecially 
things  of  importance,  as  appears  from  thatex- 
lliun  of  IVniUS,    Et  cedru   di^^fia  lorutttj,      A 
-twif?  alfo  drawn  from  tvdar,  witli  which  they 
aroil  ihcir  books  and  wntinirs,  or  oll.er  mat- 
",  t«)  prcferve  them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  al- 
nl  to  by  Horace :  by  means  of  which  it  was 
t  Nujiw*s  lK>uk8,    written  on  papyrus,   were 
frr\ed  entire  to  the  year  t;;^^,  as  we  arc  infor- 
Aby  Pliny.     Solomon's  temple,  as  well  as  his 
Ifc^were  both  of  this  wooll.     Tiiat  prince 
•ling  Hiram  feveral  cities  f4>r  the  cedars  he 
Iftmilhtti  him  on  thefc  occMlions.     Cortes  is 
itf}hi\x  erected  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in  which 
1 7000  lH.anis  uf  cedar,  moft  of  them  120  feet 
?»*:id  iz  in  circuinfcrence,  as  we  arc  informed 
HcrTcm.    So.tic  tell  us  of  a  cedar  felled  in  Cy- 
fii.^cftct  hmu,  and  18  in  diameter.     It  was 
Iforthe  main-maft  in  the  galley  of  king  De- 
'/iu».    Le  B'-uyn  afl'ures  us,  that  the  two  bigg- 
be  Uw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of 
Bj;  p.ilms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumfer- 
Sfc  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there 
>«Air  trees  near  2000  years  old  ;  which  yet 
*  nothing  to  tnat  bjain  in  Ai\  oratory  of  Diana 
StTuniiim  in  Spain,  faid  to  have  been  brought 
^'  200  yean*  before  the  dellruv^tion  of  Troy. 
bf  i^  of  ft)  dry  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  endure 
^  tsftcned  with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  ufu- 
ftmnks;  fo  that  they  commonly  fallen  it  with 
» ut  t^lc  fame  wood.     Hanbury  fays,  the  wood 
TH  obnoxious  to  worms;  that  Its  oil  preferves 
^  aad  books  from  corniption,  and   that  the 
duft  will  even  prefer\e  the  hun\an  b<Hly  from 
tSce  Cedar,  §  i.)    This  tree  is  not  found  na- 
ffi  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  n\our*t  Li- 
u>»  as  far  as  hath  yet  lx:en  difcovered.     Wliat 
Hud  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars 
be  nowife  applicable  to  the  common  growth 
bi^  tree ;  lince,  from  the  experience  we  have 
^lofc  now  growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the 
iBony  of  fcvcral  travtllers  who  have  vilUed 
c  few  remaining  trees  on  mount  LibanuR,  they 
^i  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but  on  the 
^ry  extend  their  branches  very  far ;  to  which 
aMufion  made  by  the  Pfalmill  agnes  very  well, 
3  be  is  dcfcribirig  the  flourifliing  ftalc  of  a  peo- 


ple, and  fays,  "  They  fhall  fpread  their  branches 
like  the  eedar-tree." 

5.P1NUS  LARix,  the  larch-trecy  which  the  old 
botanills  ranked  under  Jgrix,  with  deciduous  leaves; 
aiul  oval  obtufe  cones.    It  grows  naturally  upon 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been  very 
much  propagated  in  Britain,    It  is  of  quick  growth, 
and  the  trunk  rifes  to  50  feet  or  more  ;  the  bran- 
ches are  flender,  their  ends  generally  hanging  down 
ward,  and  are  gamiihed  with  long  namnv  leaves 
which  arife  in  clufters  from  one  point,  fpreading 
open  above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painter's  brufh ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  fall.away  in  autumn 
In  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  dif- 
pofcd  in  form  of  fmall  cones;  the  female  flowers 
are  collevlled  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome 
fpecies  have  bright  purple  tojjs,  and,  in  othera 
they  are  white  :  thefe  difierences  are   accidental ; 
the  cones  are  about  an  inch  long,  obtufe  at  their 
points ;  the  fcales  are  fmooth,  and  lie  over  each 
other :  under  each  fcale  there  are  generally  lodged 
two  ftedt,  which  have  wings.    There  are  other 
two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a  native 
of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.    The  cones 
of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
Britain  are  in  general  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon fort.     In  Switzerland  their  houfes  are  cover- 
ed with  boards  of  this  wood  cut  out  a  foot  fquare  ; 
and,  as  it  emits  a  refinous  fubftance,  it  fo  ditVurts 
itfelf  into  every  joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  io 
rompad  and  clofe,  as  well  as  fo'hardtncd  by  tlie 
air,  as  to  render  the  covering  proof  ngainft  all 
weather.     Rut  as  fuch  covering' for  honfcs  would 
caufe  great  devaftation  in  cafe  of  tire,  the  build- 
ings are  confined  to  a  limited  diftance.    The  wood, 
when  firft  laid  on  the  houfes,  is  faid  to  be  very 
white ;  but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  is 
changed,  by  means  of  the  fun  and  relin,  to  a  black, 
which  appears  like  a  fmooth  Ihining  vamilh."    O- 
the  common  larch  there  are  feveral  varieties.   The 
flowers  which  it  exhibits  early  in  fpring  are  of  a 
delicate  red  colour;  another  fort  pro<Uiccs  white 
flower^^  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  thefe  have  a  de- 
hghtful  effciJl  among  thofe  of  the  red  foit ;  whilft 
another,  called  the  Black  Ntnvfo  until  and  inrix,  in- 
creafes  the  variety,  though  by  an  afpe<5t  little  dif- 
fering'from  the  others.     There  are  alfo  larches 
with  greenifli  tlowerr,  palf  red,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  accident rM  varieties  from  feeds.    Thefe  varie- 
ties are  ealily  dillinguilhed,   even  when  out  of 
blow :  the  young  flioots  of  the  white  flowering 
larch  arc  of  tl\e  lightelt  green,  and  the  cones  when 
ripe  are  neariy  white.    The  red  flowering  larch 
has  its  ftioots  of  a  reddifh  caft,  and  the  coi  es  are 
of  a  brown  colour ;  whilft  the  cones  and  flioots  of 
the  black  Newfoundland  larch  are  in  the  fame 
manner  propoitionally  tinged.    Their  chief  beau- 
ty confifts  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  na- 
ture and  beauty  of  their  pencilled  leaves  and  fair 
flowers  ;  for  the  cones  that  fucceed  them  arc  fmall, 
of  a  whitiOi,  a  reddifh,  or  a  blackidi  brown  co- 
lour, and  make  no  figure.    The  pinus  cedriis  and 
pin  us  larix  are  propagated  by  fowing  in  March  on 
a  bed  of  hght  earth  cxpofed  to  the  moiTiing  fun. 
The  feed  muft  be  covered  half  atj  inch  thick  with 
fine  light  earth,  and  the  beds'  watered  at  tim\;s 
when  the  weather  is  dry.    In  about  fix  weeks  the 
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plants  will  appear ;  they  muft  at  this  time  Ik*  care- 
fully guarded  from  the  birds,  Ihaded  from  tht:  fun 
and  winds,  and  kept  very  clear  of  weeds.  In  the 
latter  end  of  April  following,  tliey  may  be  remov- 
ed into  beds  of  frcfti  eartli,  placing  them  at  ten 
inches  diltance  every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept 
bere  two  years,  and  fuch  of  them  as  feem  to  bend 
hnuil  be  tied  up  to  a  (lake  to  ktcp  them  upright. 
They  may  afterwards  be  planted  iu  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Tlury  thrive  well  on  the  tides 
of  b.^rren  hills,  and  make  a  very  pretty  figure  there, 
Dr  Pallas,  in  his  Flora  Rofficgf  informs  us,  that  if 
this  tree  is  burnt,  and  the  wood  confined,  the 
internal  part  of  the  wood  diftills  copioufly 
a  drying  reddifh  gum,  a  little  lefs  glutinous  than 
gum  arabic,  1  mtwhat  of  a  rciiuouci  tafte,  bat 
>vholly  foluble  m  water.  At  the  inllii^aticin  of  M. 
Kinder,  this  gum  has  lately  betn  fold  in  the  Ruf- 
lian  IhoDv'i  Und'  r  the  name  ot  rumm'  Oreftbttr^err/rSf 
but  which  our  .mthor  thinks  Ihould  be  called  j^um- 
tni  uralknft  lotu  is.  It  is  c^it  by  the  M''oguii  as  a 
dainty,  and  i:>  fiid  to  be  ntitritious  a:*d  antifcor- 
b\itic.  Some  manna  was  gathered  from  the  green 
leaves,  but  it  could  never  be  coiuknftd.  The 
RufBans  ufe  the  boletus  laricinu5  as  an  emetic  in 
intcrmittents,  and  to  check  the  kucorrhoea.  At 
KafchirandSi^'^ria  the  inhabitants  fprinklc  the  dry 
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7.  Pin  US  ptcea,  or  yew-lcavcd  fir,  iiatill? 
vergreen,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sw^kn,  » 
Germany.  This  fpecies  includes  ihtjhtrp'  as 
the  Ifa/m  ofGiUadfir,  The  tirft  of  thcilc  is  i  ss 
ble  upright  tree.  Mr  M.«riham  Ciys  "  Tbt  ti 
left  trees  I  have  feen  were  fpruce  ^vA  filfcrfini 
the  valleys  in  Switzerland.  1  faw  kum  ttji 
the  dockyards  in  Venice  40  yards  long;  »d 
of  39  yards  was  18  inches  diameter  at  the  (a 
•  end.  Is  was  told  they  came  from  SwilzrrUsfi 
The  brttnchc  s  are  not  very  numerous,  id  t 
bark  is  fmooth  and  delicate.  The  kaTts  ^ 
fmgly  on  the  branches  ««<i  *^^»r  cjidsareSi^ 
iRdented.  Their  upper  furface  is  of  a  fint  fct^j 
green  colour,  and  their  under  hasanoroaBftfo 
two  whitt  IJKSi  rtiDTiing  length  wile  ( 
the  midrib ;  on  account  of  which 
thiii  fort  is  called  the  «>ilvfr  FiR.  T 
large,  and  grow  erc»5t-,  and  when  t^t 
ther  comes  on,  they  foon  fhed  their 
who  wilh  to  raifc  this  pbtit  ihouUi  therefore p!S 
the  cones  before  that  h.ippens.  Ti^r  £^«t/'J 
l(^<i  fir  has  of  all  the  forts  been  mufl  cmtttC,c 
account  of  the  gre.t  fragrance  uf  its  kiw 
thou)eh  tins  im  not  its  only  gooi  proptitj.-foi 


is  a  very  beautiful  trre,  naturally  oi  ift  Ofi 
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detergent  and  jnthelmintic.  The  nuts  of  the  pi- 
ous cembra,  tire  fame  author  alluts,  are  eat  as 
luxuries  in  RuJlia,  and  are  tiven  expoiicd  wilh  tlx 
fame  view.  The  unripe  cones  givtr  a  very  fragrant 
oil,  termed  bailimic.  The  inhal/itants  of  Sibtria 
ufe  the  tender  tops,  and  evtn  the;  bark  rubbtd  off 
in  the  fpring,  a^  an  antifcorhntic.  The  kernels  of 
the  nuts  of  the  amygdalii^  nana  give  a  ver>*  plea- 
ling  flavour  to  brandy  ;  and,  when  prelfed,  aftord 
a  bitter  oil  in  i^rgc  quantities.  The  way  of  dt- 
ftroying  the  biiur  is  by  dijit-ftin;^  it  in  ihc  lun  with 
Ipirit  ot  wine,  and  it  then  bf conies  fweet  and  tx- 
tremely  agrees  He,  From  the  larch-tree  is  txtracl- 
<d  what  we  err'-ntonny  call  renke  tufpcntifie.  This 
natural  balfani  llows  at  firfl:  without  ineifion  5 
vhen  it  has  clvtn;?  dropping,  the  ptL>plc  make  in- 
cifions  at  about  %  or  j  feet  trom  the  ground  into 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  into  which  they  hx  nar- 
row troughs  about  20  inches  long.  The  end  of 
thefe  troughs  i  -  hollowtd  Uke  a  ladle;  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  fm  ill  hole  bored  for  the  turptntine  to 
run  into  the  receiver  which  is  placed  below  it. 
As  the  gummy  fubflance  runt>  trom  the  ti-ees,  it 
paflcis  along  Xl.':  fltiping  gutter  or  trough  to  the 
ladle,  aiKl  the  -ce  runs  tluough  the  holes  into  the 
receiver.  Tht-  |icople  who  gather  it  vifu  the  trce^i 
morning  and  ev*  niuj:  from  the  end  cif  May  to  i>ep- 
tembcr,  to  collect  the  turi>entine  out  of  the  recei- 
ycrs.  When  ;t  flows  out  of  the  tree,  Venice  tur- 
pentine is  clc  ir  like  water,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
»'hite;  but,  a  it  grows  older,  it  thicken.^  and  be- 
comes of  a  citrtin  colour.  It  is  procured  in  the 
greateft  abundance  near  Lyon?,  and  in  the  valley 
/of  St  Martin  near  St  Lucern  in  Switzerland. 

6.  Pi M  u  s  o R i  E N  T  A  L 1 5 ,  the  orkntaifir,  a  native 
of  the  Eaft,  is  a  low  bur  elegant  tree-  The  leaves 
aurc  very  fhor%  and  nearly  fquare.  The  fruit  is 
exceeding  fm,!l!,  and  h,uig<;  downward;  and  the 
whole  tree  makes  an  agrteabic  variety  with  the  o- 
thcr  kinds. 


CFBBHPa 
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-  _  »  .      _      ,      growth,  and  the  branches  are  lb  ornantttti 

powder  on  the  wounds  of  oxen  and  horfes,  as  a     their  balmy  leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  ^^wf 
""'         •  --  fort*  in  beauty.      The  leaves,  which  are tb]W- 

ly  fet  on  the  bram:hes,  arc  broad;  andtiofafc 
are  indented.  TTicir  upper  furfice,  wbcfllai*! 
in  of  a  tine  dark -green  colour,  and  thckBBJflfa 
white  lines  on  each. fide  the  midrib  kfllT"^ 
nearly  like  thofc  of  the  tilver  fir.  TMl 
when  bruifed  are  very  finely  fceni 
buds  vvhich  fwell  iu  the  autumn  * 
year's  rht)ot,  are  very  ornamental  aJi  *< 
ing  turgid,  and  of  a  tine  brown  coloar ;irfj«* 
thf  fe  aifo  exudes  a  kind  of  fine  torpertti 
fame  kind  of  (though  heightened)  frai 
tne  being  wiiunded  in  any  pait,  emt» 
this  turpenine;  and  Hanbury  fiys 
pofed  by  ma^y  to  be  the  fort  from  ^ 
balm  of  Gilead  is  taken,  whicb  occaij«fii«i 
tree  bnnfr  fo  called.  But  this  h  t  mMvA 
the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  takeo  from  a  kisJ ' 
T  R K  t  Ri  N  T  H  u  s  :  t hou gh  i  a m  inforrr ed,  thai  wi" 
has  Ix'cn  colUdcd  from  this  tree  has  bf£S  Ir 
over  to  En  eland  from  America  (wkrt  it  j^'^' 
naturallV\  and  often  fold  in  the  Ihops for *»•'«■  ^ 
fort."  Tht  Jh^rrfr  isv very  hardy,  and  wil  jc 
in  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  always  in*«  '^ 
greateft  progrefs  in  rich  loamy  earth.  The  ^ 
of  Gilead  fir  inuft  be  planted  in  deep,  r^ch,  fv< 
earth;  nor  will  it  live  long  in  any  otha.  i' 
fod  may  be  a  black  niouid,  or  of  a  ftndf  oarj 
if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots  ba^'^l 
enough  to  ftrikc  freely.  J 

8,  V\s\js  PiNEA,  orftone  pine,  is  a  taJlJ 
green  trte,  native  of  Italy  and  Spam.    It  -.^^ 
in  a  fandy  loam,  though  like  moft  o(l 
grow  well  in  almoft  any  land.    Rtu 
ufes  of  this  fpecies,  Hanbury  tells  ui  iw^'^' 
kernels  are  eatable,  and  by  many  preftnttiw 
monds.     In  Italy  they  are  ferveit  up  if 
in  their  deferts.— They  are  exceeHinc 
beirg  good  for  coughs,  colds,  coniBmpuw'g 
on  which  account  only  this  tree  dcftrrcs  w  g 
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is  a  great  common  throughout  Scotland,  whence  ifs  namr  ^ 
though  it  is  aifu  found  iti  moft  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  M.  Du  Hamel,  of  the  Royal  A- 
caderay  of  Sciences,  mentions  his  having  received 
fomc  feeds  of  it  from  St  Domingo,  and  thenctf 
concludes,  that  it  grows  indifFeremly  in  the  tem- 
perate, frrgidi  and  torrid  zones.  The  wood  I* 
the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moft  durable 
of  any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The  leaves  arc 
mUwh  ihoncr  and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  Pi- 
NKA,  (N''8.)of  a  greyilh  colour,  growing  two 
out  of  one  Iheath  j  the  cones  are  fmall,  pyramidal^ 
and  end  in  narrow  points ;  they  are  of  a  light  co- 
lour, and  the  leeds  are  fnwin.  The  wood  of  the 
Scots  pine  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  any  other  fpecies. 
When  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a  mott  foil,  though 
the  plants  make  great  progrefs,  yet  the  wood  i» 
white,  foft,  and  little  efteemed;  but  when  planted 
in  a  dry  foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
there  very  ftow,  yet  the  wood  is  proportionably 
better.  Few  trees  have  been  applied  to  more  ufc^ 
than  this.  The  tadeft  and  ftraighteft  are  formed 
by  nature  for  mafts  to  our  navy.  The  timber  i* 
rciinous,  durable,  and  applicable  to  numberltls 
domettic  purpofes,  fuch  as  flooring  and  wainfcot- 
ting  of  rooms,  making  of  beds,  cherts,  tables^ 
boxes,  5cc.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this, 
as  well  as  moft  others  of  the  pine  tribe  tar  and 
pitch  is  obtained.  By  incifion,  barras,  BuRCtJN- 
i>Y  PITCH,  and  TURPENTINE,  are  acquir<^d  and 
fcc  making  of  flin^beaux  inftead  of  white  bees  prepared.  The  refinous  roots  are  dug  out  of  the 
t.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  the  hole  at     ground  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and,  be- 

iW^  :.  ..u :.!.  i.j...    ---,  ^...  :^  -     ingdividcd  into  fmail  fplinters,  are  ufed  by  the 

mHabitants  to  ourn  inftead  of  candies.— At  Loch- 
Broom,  in  Rofs-(hire,  the  filhermen  make  ropes  of 
the  inner  bark;  but  hard  necelfity  has  taught  the 
inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtfdnt- 
ka,  to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.  To  elTea 
this,  they,  m  the  fpring  feafon,  make  choice  of 

^  .^  ,  w         r  *i  ^^t"^^  ^""^  ^^""^^  *^'^*^«  5  ***^"  ftripping  off  care- 

ftf  water.  This  oil  they  feparate  from  the  fuily  the  outer  bark,  they  colle<a  the  foft,  white 
fce  in  large  quantities,  and  this  is  the  common  fucculent  interior  bark,  and  dry  it  in  the  Ihade^ 
t'pirii  of  turpentine.  The  remaining  matter  When  they  hare  occa&on  to  ufe  it,  they  firft  toaft 
^bottom  of  tnc  ftill  is  common  yellow  refm.  i^  at  the  fire,  thenigriml,  and  after  fteeping  the 
Pihcy  have  thus  obtained  all  that  they  can  ^oxir  in  warm  water  to  take  off  the  refinous  lafte 
Wt  &p  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,  ^^^Y  ^^^^}}  into  thin  cakes,  which  are  baked  for 
Jfthc  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a  pit  dug 
K  earth  with  ihefe  billets,  and,  fetting  them 
fr^i  there  runs  from  them,  while  they  are 
%i  a  black  thick  matter.  This  natural 'y 
lt>  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  the  tar. 
*op  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  tiles,  to  keep 
^  heat ;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  little 
I  out  at  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil.    If  this 


PIN 

)pigatcd."  Hinbury  obfervc?,  "  it 
lUke  Mr  Miller  has  committed,  by  faying. 
It  fccd^  kept  in  the  cones  will  be  good  and 
iw  if  they  arc  fown  lo  or  it  years  after  the 
ics  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees;  whereas 
fccdi  ot*  ihis  Ibrt,  whether  kept  in  the  cones 
Ulien  out,  are  never  goo<l  aftt  r  the  firft  year.** 
I.  Visvi  PIN  I- ASTER,  or  Wild  pine,  grows  na- 
%  on  the  mountain^  in  Italy  and  the  S.  of 
ikrc.  It  grows  to  the  fizc  of  a  large  tfce ;  the 
Dchcs  exrend  to  a  conlidcrablc  diftance  ;  and 
lie  the  trees  are  young,  they  are  fully  gimiftied 
b  leaves,  cfpecially  where  they  are  not  foclofe 
0  exclude  the  air  from  thofe  within  ;  but  as 
J  advance  in  age,  the  hr^mches  appear  naked, 
kl!  thofe  which  are  fituated  below  become 
i^bily  in  a  few  years ;  for  which  reafon  they 
oow  much  lefs  in  efteem  than  formerly.  From 
fpecies  is  extra<*^ed  the  common  turpen- 
lE,  much  ufed  by  farriers,  and  from  which  is 
wn  the  oil  of  that  name.  The  proccfs  of  mak- 
pitch,  tar,  refin,  and  turpentine,  from  thefe 
■i  l«  very  familiar.  In  fpring  when  the  fap  is 
Hce  in  ninning,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of 
pine  tree,  to  make  the  fap  run  down  into  a 
t  which  they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it. 
he  way,  as  it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white 
ttr  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker.  This  is 
f  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  refm  and  tur- 
tine  iu  ufe,  and  it  fs  generally  fold  to  be  ufed 


A^som  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in  a 
|rl4(et.  A  great  part  of  this  immediately 
ttttou)(h,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine. 
9h  received  into  ftone  or  earthen  pots,  and 
^7  for  fale.  The  thicker  matter,  which  re- 
w  in  the  bafkct,  they  put  into  a  common  al- 
■c,  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water.  They 
4  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is  feen  fwimming  u- 


ufe. 


On  this  ftrange  food  the  poor  inhabitants  arc 
fomettmes  conftraincd  to  live  for  a  whole  year  - 
and,  we  are  told,  through  tuftom,  becorie  at 
laft  even  fond  of  it.  Linnxus  remarks,  that  thi<f 
lame  bark  bread  will  fatten  fwine;  and  humanitvr 
obliges  us  to  wilh,  that  men  might  never  be  re- 
duced to  the  ncceflvty  of  robbing  them  of  Inch  * 

^  I«o^-    The  interior  bark  of  which  the  above  men- 

t)emade  too  large,  it  fets  the  whole  quanti-  tioncd  bread  is  made,  the  SwediOi  boys  frcqucnt- 
nht  Ur  on  fire ;  but,  if  fmall  enough,  it  runs  ly  peel  off  the  trees  in  the  fpring,  and  eat  raw 
tlyout.  The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put  with  greedy  appetite.  From  the  cones  of  thi* 
*^ls;  and  if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,  tree  is  prepared  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  tur^ 
'put  it  into  large  boiling  veflels,  without  ad-  pentine,  and  st  refinous  extra<ft,  which  has  fimihr 
:  Mjr  thing  to  it.  It  is  then  fuffered  to  boil  a  virtues  with  the  balfam  of  Peru.  An  iufulion  or 
^and  being  then  let  out,  is  found  when  cold  teaofthebudsis  highly  commended  as  an  antifcor- 
f  ^hat  we  call  pitch.    A  deco<*^io»  of  the     butic.     The  farina,   or  fellow  powd-r,    of  tht 

lorfccdsofthisfpecicsin  mi.k,  or  ofthcex-    --'  " '    '  ... 

prtcs  of  the  branches  pulled  in  fpring,  is 
•  With  a  proper  regimen,  to  cure  the  moft  in- 
cite fcurv)-.  The  wood  of  this  fpecics  is  not 
led. 

^PlMUS  RUBRA,  the  Scots Jir  or  /w. 
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male  flowers,  is  fometimcs  in  the  fpring  carried 
away. by  the  winds,  in  fuch  quantities  where  the 
trees  abound,  as  to  alarm  the  ignorant  with  the 
notion  of  its  raining  brimftone.  The  tree  lives  to 
a  great  age ;  Linnaeus  affirms  to  400  years. 

11.  PiKUS  STRObuS,  LordlV^j^mutiji  pinf^  or 

Aw  tb 
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North  American  white  pine.  Th  is  grows  fooietimes 
to  the  height  of  100  feci  and  upwards,  and  is 
highly  valued  on  account  of  its  beauty.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  very  fmooth  and  delicate,  efpe- 
cially  when  young ;  the  learea  are  long  and  flcn- 
dcr,  five  growing  out  of  one  fticath  ;  the  branch- 
es are  pretty  clofely  garnifhcd  with  them,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  arc  long,  flcn- 
der,  and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  fira  warmth 
of  the  fpring ;  fo  that  if  they  are  not  gathered 
jn  winter,  the  fcatcs  open  and  let  out  the  fct  ds. 
'The  wood  of  th  s  fort  is  eftecmcd  for  making 
mails  for  fhips.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  there  was 
a  law  made  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  thefe  irecF,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  growth  in  Ame- 
rica. Within  thefe  laft  50  years  ihcy  have  been 
propagated  in  Britam  in  confiderable  plenty.  The 
bcft  foil  for  this  fpccies  is  a  fandy  ioam,  but  in- 
ferior foils  will  anfwer. 

la.  PiNus  ta:da,  the /<wamp pintf  is  a  tall  e- 
ycrgrcen  tree,  a  native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia 
and  CAnada.  There  arc  federal  varieties  of  this 
genus  which  Hanbury  enumerates  and  defcribes : 
fuL'h  as,  I  ft,  The  three- Iro'ved  American  fwamp- 
pine,  id,  The  t*wo^eaved  American  pine.  3d, 
ThtyeIIo<w  American  pine,  the  ycUow  tough  pine<, 
and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains ;  among  which 
there  is  but  littie  variety.  4th,  The  bajlardpine, 
5th,  Tht  frankincen/e  pine.  And,  6th  The  dtiuarf 
pine. 

(i.)  Pin-Yang,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Chanfi;  J37  miles  SW.  of  Pckin.  JLon. 
128.  46.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 

(a.)  Pjn-Yang,  a  town  of  China,  in  Tche-kiang, 
of  the  3d  rank ;  ao  miles  S.  of  Ouen  tcheou. 

Pin-Yao,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan  li. 

PiN-YuEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-tong. 

PIOLEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  ot  the 
Drome,  and  ci-devant  county  j)f  Venaiflin ;  3 
miles  NW.  of  Orange,  and  ai  S.  of  Monteiimart. 

(i.)PIOMBINO,  a  fmall  principality  of  Tuf- 
cany  or  Etruria,  on  a  gulf  fo  named.  (See  N^  3.) 
The  ifland  of  Elba  depends  upon  it. 

(a.)  PiOMBiNO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Etruria, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Populonium, 
capital  of  the  above  princip?tlity  ;  fcated  oti  a  pc- 
ninfula  and  defended  by  a  citadei;  $^  miles  SW. 
of  Sienna,  40  S.  of  Leghorn,  and  47  SSW.  of 
Florence,  or  60  according  to  Brookes.  Lon.  10. 
23.  E.  Lat.  4a.  57.  N. 

C3.)  PioMBiNO,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coaft  of  Etruria. 

PION,  a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  who  built 
PiONiA.     Pauf.  ix.  c.  18. 

1^(1.)  *  PIONEER.  «./.  [pionier,  from /now,  ob- 
Iblcte  Fr.  pior^,  according  to  Scaliger,  comes  from 
peo  for pedl to,  a  foot  fuldier,  who  was  formcriy 
employed  in  digging  for  the  army.  A  pioneer  is 
in  i)\i\.c\\,  fpagenier,  Uovnfpagf,  a  fpade;  whence 
Jimiuj  imagines  that  the  French  borrowed  page- 
titer,  which  was  afterwards  called  pioneer, \  One 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  Itvel  the  road,  throw  up 
works,  or  fink  mines  in  milit?<ry  operations. — 
Well  faid,  old  mole,  can'll  work  i'  th'  ground 
fo  faft  ? 
r  A  worthy  pioneer  /  Shak.Hiimkt. 

— Thefe  we  q^,\\  pioneers  or  miners.  Bacon* — 


)         .    P  I  0 

His  pioneers 

Even  the  paths.  f^^ 

Of  labouring  pioneers 

A  multitude  with  fpadcs  and  axc«  ann'd, 

To  lay  hills  plain.  hlh 

— The  Romans,  ^f^cr  the  death  of  Tiberius  k: 
thither  an  army  oi pioneers  to  dcmolilh  Itw  te^ 
ings.  Addifon. 

(a.)  Pioneers,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  kji 
are  commanded  in  from  the  countiy,  to  ii£r 
with  an  army  for  the  above  purpofcs.  T^f  u 
diers  are  likewifc  employed  in  all  thefe  \^z 
Molt  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  artillery  iiaTc  a 
a  company  of  piorecrs,  well  inltruftcdia!h?tn 
portant  branch  of  duty.  Our  regimcnbof  ii 
try  and  cavalry  have  3  or  4  pioneers  each,  pw 
dcd  with  aprons,  hatchets,  (aws,  fpidci,  pd 
axes,  &c. 

PIONIA,  a  town  of  Myfia,  in  Caym 

*  PIONING.  n.  f.  Works  of  pioneer^Jwa 
PIONNAS,  a  town  of  Franct,  inthc^J 

the  Creufe,  6  miles  E.  of  Guertt. 

PIONSAT,  a  town  of  France,  \xi{ht^ 
Puy  de  Dome ;  'j\  miles  SW.  of  Mouti^'s,i 
23  NW.  of  Riom. 

(i.)  *  PIONY.  n.f.  [pj^nia,  Latlc]  AM 
flower.    See  Peony. 

(a.)  PioKY.    Sec  P.EONIA,  N^  a. 

(i.)  PIORIAS,  a  nation  of  X.  Aacjiai* 
dians  in  the  North- Weftcrn  TemtcxT,«i«a 
habit  the  countiynear  the  lUinois.  TVyte 
150  warriors. 

(a.)  PiORiAS,  another  tribe  of  X.  Amtrca^ 
dians,  who  inhabit  a  village  on  the  Mi^fipj* 
mile  above  fort  Chartrcs;  and  hafeabetf* 
warriors. 

(3.)  Pi  OR  I  AS,  a  fort  and  vilia^e,  intbcNorf 
Weftern  Territory,  on  the  W.  bank  of  tk I 
noi3,  and  S.  end  of  Lake  Illinois. 

(4.)^* OR  I  AS,  or  the  ffinte/mg  groediH^ 
of  land  in  the  North  Wcltcni  TemliKfj*! 
S.  bank  of  the  Ijhnoia ;  27  mileb  bcio»wlW 
Pirrre. 

PIOSSASCO,  a  town  of  the  imperifta 
repuhiic,  in  the  dept.  of  the  Po,  arxJ  o^ 
PieHmoiUtfe,  7  miics  N.  oi  Pignerolo,  i«i 
WSW.  of  Turin. 

(1.)  PIOYK,  or  PiovB  DE  Sacco.  ad^^ 
Miritimc  Auftria,  in  the  ci-dcvact  Vcnd'^'' 
ritories,  near  the  Dogado  ;  containing  1 1'-^"^^ 
villages,  and  38,400  fouls,  in  1797. 

(a.)PiovE,  the  capital  of  the  above  dil 
conDiiU'd  ^ico  inhabitants,  in  1797. 

•  PlOrS.  adj.  \pius,  Latin;  pieux,  Fn* 
I.  Careful  0/  the  duucs  owed  by  crcaic'j  ^ 
to  Go<\  ;  godiy ;  religious ;  luch  as  is  tliK  t« 
crcd  tM.ript', — 

Pioiij  awe  that  fcarM  to  have  off-'wV'i' 
1  emper  joy  uilh  Ic^f 
And  phuj  forrow.  ^ 

a.  Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation, 
not  called  ajuft  father,  that  educates  hi>ca 
well,  but  pioKS,  Taflors  Rffk. — 

Where  was  the  martiai  brothei's/^^ 


3.  Pra(5lifcd  under  the  appearance  of  rf!u^ 
Ah  whom  piom  frauds  have  leduad.  A-^|^ 
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;f;  PfOUSLV.  fl^v.   [from  piouj.] 

wnncr;  rcli^ioully-;  with  fuch  regard  as  is  due 

0  UcKd  things. — Set  induHrioun/  ancr  pioujly  to 
he  ptrformance  of  that  condition,  on  which  the 
Iromrfe  is  made.  Ka/7>/7toif</. —   .  •     • 

Sec  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  Iris  fierce 
Drawn  from  the  >forth,  to  J  liry 'shallowed  plains; 
Pioufif  nihni,  .  PJbUipJ, 

f  hit  martial  prefect /»wff/?f  dcfign'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  bcft  lov'd  king.  Dryd. 

Let  freedom  never  perilh  in  your  bands ! 
But  pioufir  tr^mfmit  it  to  your  children.  Cttto, 
(r.)  *  PlF.  w./.  [pipptt  Dutch  ;  prf>ir,  French  ; 
educed  by  Skinner  from  pituitq  ;  but  probably 
ming  from  piplo  or  p'ipilo,  on  account  of  the 
Knpiaining  cry.]  i,  A  dcfluxitm  with  which 
wis  arc  troubied  ;  a  horny  peKTclc  that  grows 

1  thi-  tip  of  their  tongues. — 

When  mi/rr.iin  reigns  in  hogs  or  fheep^  . 
And  chickens  tanguilh  of  the  pip*  Uudibrns, 
•A  fpitefiilvexatiotfe  giply  died  of  the  pip,  £'/?- 
'wgi.  I.  A  fpot  on  the  cards.  I  know  not 
m  what  onginaT,  uniefs  from  pifiy  paintirtg ;  in 
f  country,  the  pktured  or  court  cards  are  c  liied 
?;.— When  our  women  Rll  their  imaginations 
ith  pipi  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  sr 
»-Honj  child,-  th;^  was  marked  with  the  fire 
Clu'.v;.  Aditifijri. 

(i)Pii»,  or  ^F.F,  ($  r.  def.  I.)  a  difeafe  ^mong 
tlt^i  confifting  of  a  white  thin  ftin,  oV  fijm, 
«jrow8  under  the  lip  of  the  tongtie,  and  hhi- 
BKhrir  feeding.  It  ulnally  arifes  from  want  of 
•ilV  or  from  the  drinking  puddie-waterv  or 
•*! filthy  meat.  It  Is  cured  by  pulling  off  th^- 
■  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  th^  tongue 
ilfcCiit.  Hawks  are  particularly  hable  to  this 
fafei  efpccially  frcJm.  feeding  on  ftinking  flefh. 
•foPip.  'v,a.  [p'ipio,  Lat.}  To  chirp  or  cry 
third.— h  IS  no  nnfrtqucnt  thing  to  htar  the 
itk  pip  and  cry  in  the  egg,  before  the  fltell  be 

WPA,  in  law.    Sfee  Pii*E,  §  %. 

Ifc) ♦?!?£.  ;/./.  [pi6,  Wein?;  pipe,  S.x.f    i. 

^birg  hollow  body ;  a  tube. — 

When  we've  ftuff'd 
t^c  pipes  and  thefc  conveyances  of  blood 
'^Uh  wine  a«d  feedrng,  wc  have  fuppler  fouls*' 

SMik: 
inep^rt  ftf  the  pip,u  which  was  lox^'ermoft, 
II  become  higher.  fVMnI,'^Jt  h'as  many  fprinp:?, 
*  wft  cjuaniities  ot  wood  to  make  piph  of,  Ad* 
»«.;~The  neater  it  is  to  its  o^ijjinal,  the  mt>re. 
tt  it  hath.  Arbttibnat.  i.  A  tiibe  of  clay  thro' 
'ch  the,  fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the 
^ih.— Try  the  tak'mg  of  fuTnes  by  pipes,  as  in 
»4cco  and  othcf  things,  to  dry  and  comfort. 

U!8  anpfcnt  p}f>e  in  fable  dy'd, 
bil  half  unfmoak'd  lay  by  hi^  Wt.         S^'fft. 

My  hulfrand's  a  fot, 
i^fith  \\\%ftpe  and  hi^  pot.  ,        Swift, 

An  in(ln)ment  of  Wind  mufick.-^Kow  had  he 
kfr  hear  the  taber  and  the  pipe.  Sbak. — 

The  folemn  pipt  and  d\ilciincr.  Milton. 

Then  the  fhrtll  found  of  a  ftnall  rural  p'/pey 
^ii  entertainment  for  the  infant  ftage.  Rjo/com. 
There  is  no  reafoa,  why  the  found  of  a  pipe 
«W  leave  traces  in  their  btains.  Locke.  4,  The 
'OL.  XVH.  Faxt  II. 
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In  .a  piona  organs  of  voice  ana refpiration ;  as,  the  v^ttd-pl^f, 
— The  cxercife  of  Tinging  openeth  the  breaftand 
pipes.  Peacbam.  5.  The  key  or  found  of  the 
voice. — 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd.    . 
Which  quired  with  my  drum^  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  ta  cunuth.  .  Sbdki 

6.  An  office  of  the  exchequer*— That  office  of 
her  majeily's  exchequer^  we,  by  a  metaphor,  call 
the  pitef  becaufe  the  whole  receipt  is  ftnaliy  con- 
veyed into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  fmaU  pipes  or 
Suillfl,  as  .water  intaa  ciftcrn.  Baehm  7.  [Peepf 
>utch;  pipe,  Fr.]  A  liqiAd  meafure  containing 
two  hogfheacis..— I  think  I  fhall  drink  in  pipe  wine 
with  FalHafF;  Fll  niak£  him  dance.  Skai: 
:  (aO  Pi^K,  in  buildings  &c.  a  canal,  or  ccfnduit^' 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and.  otbef  liquids* 
Pipes  for  water,  water-cngincs,  5cc<  are  ufually 
of  lead,  iron,  earth,*  or  wood :  the  latter  are  ufu- 
ally  made  of  oak  or  elder*  Thofe  oif  irojn  arc  cafl 
in  forgts ;  their  ufual  length  is  aboiSt  a^  feet :  fc- 
veral  of  tht(<  are  commoniy;  fattened  together  by 
means  of  four  fcrcws  at  each  end*  with  leather  or 
old  hat  betwed'n  them,  to  ftopf  the  watrr.  Thofe* 
gf  earth  are  made  by  the  potters  (  thcie  9re  fitted^ 
into  one  rinothcr/orfc  tnd  being  always  mudje  Wider 
than  tke  other.  .  To  join  them  the  clofer<  and  pre- 
vent them  breaking,  they  are  covered  with  tow 
an^  pitch.'  their  length  ia  ufually  that  of  the  iron; 
pipes.  The  wooden  pi^s  are  trees  bored  with 
Urge  iron  augres;  of  different  fizcsi  beginning 
with  a  lefs,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  ;largcr 
fucccfl?vely ;  the  frrft  being  pointed,  the  reft  being- 
formed  like  fpoona,  increaiing  in  di^^nVcter^  fron> 
cJne.to  fix  inches  of  more:  they. are  fitted  into  the 
extremities  of  each  other*  and  arc  fold  by  the 
fpot  For  the  cohdruifiion  of  leaden  pip^Sf  fecf 
Plui^ibfrly.    ... 

(3.)  Pipe,  Pifa,  in  law,  is  a' roll  in.  the  exche- 
quer, called  alfo  tbt  gretii  roll.    See  J  10, 

(4.)  Pi?jE,  in  mining,  is  where  .the  ore  rqns  for- 
wards endwife  in  a  hoIe|  and  doth  not  fink  down- 
wards or  hi  a  vein.  .  . 
.,(5.)PiFE,  {§  r.  d(f.  7.)  See  Barhel and Mea- 

fiURB.    ... 

C6.)PiPE,  AfR.    See  AiR-PrpEs* 

(7.)  Pipe,  Bao.    See  Hag-Pipes*  f  1—5. 

(8.)  P,iPE,"  ClerKT  of  the.    See  Clerk,  §  13. 

(^,)  Pipe  Fish.    See  Svngnathus. 

Uo.;  P»rE,  HoRi^.    See  KoRN-> iPE. 

Ui')  P»Ri!  Office  is  an  ofike  wherein  the  of- 
nccr  calied  the  cLrk  of  the  pipe^  makes  out  leafeu 
c^f  croWn  lands*  by  Warrant  from  the  lord  treafu- 
rcr,  (V  coranf^iffioners  of  the  frc.ifury,  or  chancel-' 
Icr  of  the  exchequer.  (See  Clerk,  $  2^.)  To 
this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 
remembrancer's  office,  and  remain  there. ^  A»I 
tallies  which  vouch  the  payment  oi  any  fuin  con- 
tained in  fuch  accoitnts  are  examined  and  allowed 
by  the  ch^kf  fccoodary  of  the  pipt.  Befides  the 
chief  clerk  in  this  oftic'e,  there  are  eight  attorneys 
or  fworn  clerks  and  a  comptrolier. 

(la.)  Pipes  op  ak  Organ.    S^e  Organ,  $  7. 

(t3.)  Pi#£s,  Sea,  in  zoology,  arc  univalve 
(hells,  of  an  oblong  figure,  terminatmg  in  a  point, 
fometimes  a  little  bending,  and  fometimes  (Iratght. 
Sea  cars,  figures  of  which  we  have  given  along? 
with  fea-^ipes>  are  alfo  qnivalve  flat  fiiells,  rcfenw 
P  d  d  d  b!irT2 
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Ming  in  {hape  the  ear  of  a  man.  In  fea  ears  it  is 
vol  uncommon  to  find  ftnall  pearls,  the  fetds  of 
which  are  often  found  in  the  middle  of  their  cavi- 
ties, which  are  of  the  fineft  nakcr  or  mother-of- 
pearl  colour.  There  are  ridges  on  both  fides; 
thofe  without  form  a.  kind  of  volute  or  fpire,  ter- 
minating in  an  ej^e.  In  thefe  fliells  there  is  a  row 
of  round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite 
through.  There  is  a  fhell  of  this  kind,  which  is 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  much  lefs 
common,  for  it  i<!  never  found  in  our  feas.  There 
16  another,  very  fine  and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  co- 
lour, neither  nakered  nor  perforated  as  the  others 
arc ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral,  and  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  outer.  The  fea  pipes  are  diftinguifhed 
from  fea  worms  by  having  their  pipes  fingle ; 
whereas  the  others  form  an  afiembJage  of  pipes 
joined  together.  The  fea  worms,  from  the  num- 
ber and  jun<5lion  of  their  parts,  are  muitivalves. 
The  fhell 8  of  pipes  called  deniairs  and  antalei  are 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fize, 
the  antales  being  much  the  lead.  T\Mt  fea-pencUj 
or  qvntfrmg-fpoutt  is  the  moft  remarkable  ihell  of 
this  tribe,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  having  a 
ft)ecific  charader  either  by  its  form,  which  is 
ftraight,  or  the  fingularity  of  its  fupcrior  extremi- 
ty, which  i5  perforated  like  the  fpout  of  a  water- 
ing pot.  In  Plate  CCLXXIV.  the  Ihcll,/^.  r. 
pierced  with  many  hnles,  is  found  with  its  natu- 
ral covering  in  our  feas.  It  is  finely  nakered  with- 
in,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  hollow  or  cavity  con- 
tains many  fmall  pearl o.  lig.  i.  i6  placed  on  its 
Upper  T\^t  to  fliow  its  fpots,  which  arc  red  upon 
a  ground  of  the  pureft  white  ;  the  ridges  are  pro- 
minent ;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and 
notched.    Fig,  4-  the  fingularity  of  this  fhell  con. 
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(11.)  Piper,  Francis  Le,  an  cmiaent  Esglri: 
painter,  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  in  Kent,  dtfcrt^ 
ed  from  a  Walloon  family.  His  father  gave  hcs 
a  liberal  education,  but  his  genius  led  bim  u 
painting,  in  whicii  he  had  a  peculiar  taienltfet 
he  needed  but  to  fee  a  face  once,  whmbf  k 
would  paint  as  exaft  a  likenefs,  as  if  tbc  pdii 
had  fat  often  fur  it.  He  alfo  painted  landlupa 
well ;  but  he  delighted  in  painting  faces  pmils. 
ly  ftriking  or  ugly.  He  likewife  modellGlBgaB 
in  wax  to  the  life.  In  his  travels  he  was  cqD&f 
whimfical.  He  often  f-t  out  on  a  tour  tkron^ 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  andwsEp 
gypt,  without  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  or »»• 
ing  them  of  his  return.  He  died  at  Aldeniaaii» 
ry  in  1740,  in  confequence  of  his  furgecaiat 
ing  an  artery,  when  bleeding  him. 

(HI.)  Pi  PER, in  ichthyology.  SccTrkju/^ 

(IV.)PiPF.R,  in  botany.  Pepper;  a  gfl»i 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandriidi 
of  plants ;  and  ranking,  in  the  natural  CKtbgt; 
under  the  id  order  Pif>eritx,  There  ait  se^ 
cie*- f  the  moft  remarkable  are  thcfc: 

I.  Piper  Amalago,  or  bifftk  pepfeftisA^ 
Piper  Inequale,  with  fomr  other  fpfm« 
indigtnous,  and  named  faini  wjod^  cr  pc^^^ 
tiers.  The  firfi  bears  a  fmall  fpitt,  onaiadff 
attached  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  of  tbeisc*' 
muftard.  The  whole  plant  has  the  cxadufilrf 
the  Eaft  India  biack  pepper, 

1,  Piper  Betelum,  the  Betel, wliAi'»» 
creeping  and  cirtiibing  plant  like  the  i*f ;  Jfl^w 
leaves  a  good  deal  refcmble  thofe  of  the  dwt, 
though  they  are  longer  and  narrower  a' 
tremity.  It  grows  in  all  parts  cf  India,  bu: 
beft  in  moia  places.     The  natives  coltiMtt <« 


fift^  in  its  bemg  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,     the  vine,  placing  props  for  it  to  rhmbup^^; 


'  and  in  turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its 
i\>'irt  or  contour.  F/j-.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  vvateripg 
fpout ;  at  the  head  is  a  kind  of  rutf,  and  within 
it  is  formvd  like  the  end  of  a  watering  fpout,  per- 
forated with  many  hole?,  which,  when  I  lie  Jiih 
is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  fine  threads,  like  the 
hairs  of  a  painter's  pencil.  Fig,  6.  are  called  den- 
tals from  their  rcfemblance  of  elephants  teeth  ; 
the  point  or  apex  i&  white,  and  the  other  extrcmi- 


it  is  a  common  pra<aice  to  plant  it  aga:r' 
which  bears  the  areca  nut.  At  all  linu 
day,  and  even  m  the  night,  tlie  Indianscii:*'^ 
leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bitternefs  of  whicki'^*' 
rcdcd  by  the  arcca  that  is  wrapped  np  i^^i* 
Tlicre  u  conl^antly  mixed  with  it  the  chiisa** 
kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  Ihells.  Thf """  " 
quently  add  perfumcH,  either  to  grat^i; 
nity,  or  their  fenfuahty  ;  as  it  is  a  power. ui 


ty  green.    They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and     tive  to  love.  Betel  ib  taken  after  meals;  itiicfe««* 


arc  diftinguifhtd  from  evch  other  only  by  fome  ex 
rrt  fccnces  which  appear  on  the  upptrmofl.  Fig. 
7.  are  two  fmall  (helis  of  the  dental  figure,  called 
ior  di  Hindi  ion  antales.  They  are  perfedtly  fmooth ; 
o'l.e  is  white,  and  the  other  reddilh. 

(14.)  Pipe,  Tobacco.     See  Tobacco  Pit*f 


ed  during  a  vifit ;  it  is  offered  whtn  yc«  mft%y 
when  you  feparate;  in  fhort,  nothing!  t 
without  betel.    If  !t  is  pucjudicial  to  tin  ^ 
aftllls  and  llrengthens  the  ftomacb.    At  iean,ii 
a  gcnt-ral  fafliion  that  prevaitii^tliroughoutlrMiu. 
Piper  Ike  quale,  the  long  pfppcr  sfj^^ 


To  Pipe.  -v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To  play     ca.  Tl:e  bulb  grows  taller  than  the  amalago.  ij 


m\  the  pipe. — Merry  Michael  the  Cornifh  poet 
jnped  thus  upon  his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England. 
Cjmdcn. — We  h^\c  piped  to  you,  and  you  have 
not  dnnced.  Matth. — 

lu  unginp,  as  in  pipivgt  you  excel,     Drydin, 
lAtwing  herds,  ^nd  piping  fwains, 
Come  dancing  to  mt.  S-n'i/t, 

2.  To  have  a  fhrili  found. — 

His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipf^j 
A»'d  whiiTlen  in  his  found.  6/jal\ 

(I.)*PIPHR.  «./.  [irom  pipe.]  One  who  piays 
on  the  pipe. — Piperj  and  trumpeters  ftiall  be 
"fccard  no  more  in  thee.  Ktfvelatiojtj. 


.eaves   are   broad,    fmooth,    and  fhining.  ^ 
fruit  is  ftrrJlar  to  the  long  pepper  of  the  6i^ 
but   fmabcr.     The  common   people  in  J^''"^ 
fea  fori  their  melTes  with  the  black  pfpf  ^- 
prefer ve  both,  the  fruit  may  be  fliglitiy  ic 
when  green,  then  dried,  and  wTapped  in  p^, 
4.  Piper  Siri-boa,   with  ovjl,  heart-iiaij 
nerved  leaves,  and  refltxed  fpikes.    Thiti»w 
plant  which  produces  the  pepper  ufcd  \ii  ^■'>^''- 
is  a  fh rub  whofe  root  h  fmall,  fibroui,  ^^ 
bic'.  It  riles  into  a  flem,  which  requires  a- 
prop  to  fupport  it.    Us  wood  has  the  iamel*^^ 
knots  as  the  vine ;  and  when  it  i5  dry,  it  t^^ 
rcfcmbles  the  vine  branch.    The  leaves,  w^J 
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it  a  ftroaf  fmell  and  a  pungent  tafte»  arc  of  an-  miles  N£.  of  Balafore. 
iJ  fhape ;  but  they  dimmiih  towards  the  extre- 
ty,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  From  the  flower 
Ji,  which  are  white,  and  are  fornetimes  placed 
the  middle  and  fornetimes  at  the  extremity  of 
branchei,are  produced  fmall  berries  refcmbling 
tic  of  the  currant  tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains 
ween  10  and  30  corns  of  pepper;  they  are 
Dmonly  gathered  in  Odober,  and  expofed  to 
fun  7  or  8  days.  The  fruit,  which  was  green 
irft  and  afterwards  red,  when  dripped  of  its 
tring  aflumes  the  appearance  it  has  when  we 
it.  The  largeft,  heavicft,  and  Icaft  (hrivelled, 
ic  beft.  The  pepper  plant  flouriflies  in  the 
ids  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more 
icularly  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  is  not  fo wn 
planted ;  atkl  great  nicetv  is  required  in  the 
ice  of  the  (hoots.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the 
of  3  years ;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  3  fue- 
ling years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  6 
7  lb.  of  pepper.  The  bark  then  bt -ins  to 
«k;  and  the  flirub  declines  fo  fall,  that  in  la 
1  it  ceafes  beariofr*  The  culture  of  pepper  is 
difficult:  it  is  fufficient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich 
and  carefully  to  pull  up  the  weeds  that  grow 
rcat  abundance  round  its  roota,  efpecially  the 
ft  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly  nccef&ry  to 
growth  of  the  pepper  plant,  when  it  is  ready 
•car,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  muft  be  lopped 
^veot  their  flude  ^om  injuring  the  ^uit. 
ttthe  feafon  it  o^er,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the 
i«fthe  planL  Without  this  precaution,  there 
iifce  too  much  wood,  and  little  fruit.  Sec 
I  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  pep- 
M  Sumatra,  in  Mr  Marfden^s  Hi/lory  ofSuma- 
vNew  Annual  Rtgifier^  1783,  p.  147.  The 
per  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for- 
1^  entire! J  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe, 
»at  pretcnt  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Bri- 
aod  French,  amounts  to  about  10,000,000 

IRRIDGE  Bush.  See  Berbeihs. 
WRIT^.  See  Botany,  Indetc. 
pRNO,  a  town  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Italy, 
^Campagna  of  Rome :  on  a  mountain,  near 
TOtine  marfhes;  9  miles  NNW.  of  Terraci- 
»<1 38  SE.  of  Rome,  according  to  Mr  Crutt- 
but  50,  fays  Dr  Brookes.    Lon.  13.  36.  E. 

J  •  PiPETREE.  «./    The  lilac  tree. 

)Pi?i  TtEE,  lnl>oUny.    See  Syringa. 

)  Pipe  xaEE,  Pudding,  a  fpecies  of  Cassia. 

PIPING,  adj.  Ifrom  pipe.   This  word  is  ufed 

in  low  language.]    i.  Weak ;  feeble  5  fickly : 

U>e  weak  voice  of  the  fick.— 

'» in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

•c  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time.    Skak. 

«;  boiling:  from  the  found  of  any  thing 

boils. 

^iKc  Thee,  a  town  of  Virginia,  9  miles  E. 

t^aftle. 

^PKIN.  n.f.  [diminutive  of  pipe,  a  large  yci- 

A  fraall  earthen  boiler.— 

^pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks.  Pope, 

Some  officer  might  give  confent 

a  large  covef*d  pipJkin  m  his  tent.  King. 
]  PlPLEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal, 
c  banks  9f  a  river,  and  bordcrt  of  Orifla,  15 
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It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  trade,  and  had  Britiih  and  Dutch  fadories ;  but 
is  DOW  declined,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fiiher- 
men.    Lon.  86.  ai.  E.  Lat.  ai.  ao.  N. 

(a,  3.)  PiPLEY,  other  two  towns  of  Indoftan: 
I.  in  Berar,  18  miles  N.  of  Jalficrabad :  1.  in  Bag- 
lana,  6  milcK  NW.  of  Bahbelgong. 

(i.)*  PIPPIN.  «./.  [pufpjnghe,  Dutch.  5im- 
ner,]  A  fharp  apple. — Pippint  take  their  name 
from  the  fmail  fpots  or  pips  that  ufually  appear 
on  the  tides  of  them :  fome  are  called  (tone  pip^ 
pins  from  their  obduratenefs ;  fome  Kentifh  pip" 
pinjt  becauf'e  they  agree  well  with  that  foil ;  o« 
thers  French  pippinsy  having  their  original  from 
France,  which  is  the  beft  bearer  of  any  of  thcfe 
pippim  ;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  ruffet  pifun^ 
from  its  ruifet  hue ;  but  fuch  as  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  pippins  are  of  e-* 
qual  goodncfs:  they  are  generally  a  verypleafant 
fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  flender  bearers.  Mor* 
timer, — We  will  eat  a  laft  yt^r's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafting.  SbaJt. — Entertain  yourfelt  with  a  pippin 
roafted.  Harvey, — The  pippin-y/omdSk,  I  look  up- 
on as  fabulous.  Addifon, — 

Ills  foaming  tuiks  let  fome  large  pippin  grace. 

King. 
ThU  pippin  fhall  another  trial  make.       Gay^ 
(2.)  Pippin,  or  Pippen.    See  Pyrus,  N°  4. 
PIPRA,  in  ornithology ;  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pajerej.    Latham  gives  it  the  name 
of  manakinf  and  fo  does  BufTon,  who  informs  u» 
that  it  was  beftowed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch 
fettlers  in  Sunnam.    Latham  defcribes  15  difler<* 
cnt  fpecies,  and  5  varieties.    The  general  charac- 
ter i.s  that  the  bill  is  ihort,  (Irong,  hard,  and 
(lightly  incurvatcd,  and  the  noftriU  are  naked^ 
The  middle  toe  Ij  conne^cd  to  the  outer  as  far  m 
the  third  joint:  this  chara<ftcr,  however,  is  not 
univerfal,  fome  fpecies  differing  \:\  this  partictt* 
lar.    The  tail  is  (hort.    This  genus  has  a  con« 
(iderable  refemblance  to  the  genuo  partut  or  tit- 
moufe.    They  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  South  A* 
merica  only,  but  Mr  Latham  baa  feen  many  of 
thofe  fpecies  which  he  has  defcribrd,  that  came 
from  other  parts,  which  certainly  belong  to  this 
genus.— Bttflfon  differs  widely  in  his  arrangement 
from  him,  and  only  enumerates  fix  fpecies.    Buf* 
foQ  gives  the  following  account  of  the  genus  in 
general :  "  The  natural  habits  common  ;to  them 
all  were  not  known,  and  the  obfcrvations  which 
have  been  made  are  (till  infufficient  to  admit  aa 
exaft  detail.    We  (hall  only  relate  the  remark! 
communicated  to  us  by  Sonnirii  of  Manoocour^ 
who  (aw  many  of  theie  birds  in  their  native  cli- 
mates.   They  inhabit  the  imroenfe  forefts  in  the 
mrarm  parts  of  America,  and  never  enunrge  from 
their  receflfes  to  vifft  the  cleared  grounds  or  the 
vicinity  of  the  plantations.    They  Ay  with  conq- 
uerable fwiftnefs,  but  always  at  a  (inall  height* 
and  to  (bort  diftanoes ;  they  never  perch  on  the 
fiimmits  of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches ; 
tt^cy  feed  upon  fmall  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat  in- 
fe^^s.    They  generally  occur  in  fmall  bodies  of  S 
or  10  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  fornetimes  inter- 
mingled with  other  flocks  of  the  fame  genus,  or 
even  of  a  different  genut,  fuch  as  the  Cayenne 
warblers,  &c.    It  is  commonly  in  the  morning 
tk^t  they  are  found  thus  aflembled,  and  then 
D  d  d  d  a  i  -\ 
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^ecm  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their  dtHcate  litttc 
pbtes.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air  feemstoinfpirethe 
(ong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the  burning  heat 
pf  the  day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  tolhe  (hade of 
the  tliic^Eeft  parts  of  the  foreft.  This  habit  iaoD- 
fcrved,  indeed,  in  ir.any  kinds  of  birds,  and  even 
jn  thofe  of  the  yi^poda  of  France,  where  thry  coi- 
\t€t  to  fittg  in  the  morning  and  evening ;'  but  the 
n)«oaliin4  nevei'  aflfemblc  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinue together  only  from  fun-rife  to  9  or  tio  o'cloclc 
A. M.  and  remain  teparat^  during  tlu: reft  of  theday 
jrodthc  fuccceding' night.  In  |:eneral  they  prtfcr 
a- cool  humid  fituation,  though  they  never  frc- 
quei«t  majrfh^s  or  the  margins  of  lak^s." 

•  I.  PirHAMUsiCALfs,  or,  as  Mr  Latham  calls 
it,  the  tiinfful  Menakin,  Its  Icn^rtb  'is  4  inchts;  the 
pill  is  duflty,  the  ton  i.r;u1  d  the  crown 
and  nape'  b«ue^  the  cltin,  tides  of  tlic  head  below 
the  eyes,  ^nd  the  throat,  arc  black ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  wint:s,  and  the  tail,  art 
du(ky  black ;' the  triil  is  vtry  rtiort  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  bick  and  rump,  the  breaft,  bcily,  vent, 
and  thigb»;  ar^  orange  coloured ;  the  legs  tlt^ 
ciuflcy.  If  is  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  where  it 
has  g^ned  the  mine  of  or^anijlt  from  its  note, 
lbrn»ing  the  compkie  odave  in  the  moft  a- 
yrecable  manner,  o*ie -note  fucceflively  after  ano- 
ther, ttisfaid  fiot  to  be  uncommon,  but  not 
feify  to  be  fliot,  as^  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetual- 
ly fhifts  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the  blanch  from 
the  fpe^ator'a  eye,  fo  as  to  elude  his  -vigilance. 
It  i««  moft  likely  the  very  bird  mentioned  by  Du 
Pratz,  above  cjiJ  ^vd,  whole  notes,  ht  lays,  arefo 
varied  andfwcct,  and  which  warbles  £b  tenderly, 
that  thofe  wiio  have  heard  it  value  nn:ich  Jcfs  the 
ibng  of  the  nigiUiiigale.  It  is  laid  to  iing  for  near 
two  hour»witbout(carce  taking  breath,  and,  after 
d  refpite  of  about  the  fame  time,  begins  again.  Du 
Pratz,  Y^^bo  himfelf  has  heard  it,  fays  that  it  fung 
perched  on  an  oak,  near  thchoufe  he  was  then  in. 

•  1.  Pip«A  ilUPRicdLi,  the  crejlcd  munakiriy  is  a-? 
bout  the  fizeof  a  fm all  pigeon,  being:  aboiit  10 
br  la  incb«9  longr.  .The  bill  is  about  an  itich  an4 
a  quarter  long,  and  of  n  yclluwilh  colour.    The 
bead  '\%  himi&cd  with  a  (l>uMc  round  creft ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  plutrn^^e  i^  ( orange,  inclining 
to  faffcon  \  the  wingicovcrt^  are  ioofe  and  fi'inged  *, 
the  quills  are  partly  white  and  partly  brown  \  the 
tail  feathers  Are  12;:  the  bafcbalf  of  the  ten  middle 
ones  is  of  an  orange  colour,*  thenee  to  the  ends  they 
are  brown  ;  the  outer  feathers  are  brown,  and  the 
bafe  half  of  the  inner  web  i8X}range ;  all  are  fimi- 
larly  fringed ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  very  long, 
loofely  \i*ebbed,  and  fquare  at  the  ends ;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  yellow.    The  female  is  altogether 
brown,  except  the  under  wing  coverts,  which  arc- 
of  a  rufous  orange ;  the  creft  is  •  neither  fo  corn*, 
plete  nor  rounded  aa  that  o£  the  male.    Both 
males  and  females  are  at  tirft  grey,  or  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  •  The  male  docy 
not  acquire  the  orange  colour  tiU  the  od  year,  nei- 
ther docs  the.  female  the  full  brown.    •*  T\o^ 
beairtiful  fpecies  (fayj  Latham),  inhabits  various 
parts  of  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in  rocky 
tituations;  but  is  nowhere  lb  frequent  as  in  the 
tnountain  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the 
mountain  Courouaye,  near  the  river  Apronacli 
V.h''rc  they  build  in  the  cuvemoi^s  holiow?.  «£(l 
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the  darkeft  ircefles.  •  They  Uy  two  n»Bd  lirir 
cgR^>  the  (ize  of  thofc  of  rf  pigeon,  and  make  w 
neft  of  a  few  dry  bit«  o^'  fticks.  They  art  in  p- 
neral  very  Ihy,  biit  have  beea  frcqutmly  titnil^ 
isfomuch  as  to  run  at  large  among  tht  poutoji 
It  is  faid  that  the  female,  after  the  hasiaidcgl 
for  fome  years,  and  ccafes  io  to  do  more,  bcc( 
at  the  enfuing  mo^it  of  the  fame  colour  a 
male,  and  may  be  miftak'en  forhim;  intbii 
tating  the  females  of  various  kiiwii  of 
luch  as  the  peacock,  pbeaf^nt,  Arc.  (Set  Pi 
&c.)  A  moft  complete  pairisintheLefrriin 
frum."  Our  author  defcnbes  a  vantt^  o{ 
fpccics,  which  he  calls  the  Peruvian 
is  longer  than  the  preciding,  cfpeciajly 
and  the  upper  coverts  of  it  are  not 
tl»e  ends ;  the  wiiig  coirerts  are  not  ft 
the  rock  Irianakin,  at>d  the  creft  is  notfo 
fined  as  in  that  bird  ;  the  general  coloar  «|j 
plumage  inclines  much  to-  red;  the  * 
verts  ai:  J  rump  are  of  an  *a(h  colour;  tht' 
and  tail  are  black;  the  billand  Icgsaft^ 
Uft  defcril>ed^  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mj^ 
whence  its  name. 

•  PIPRIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tk 
Jlle  and  :Vilainc ;  lo^  miles  N.  of  Rc<l<»»"* 
W.  of  Bain.  '  ^ 

•  ♦  PIQUANCY.  »./.  [from  piquaat.] 
tartnefs. 

*  PIQUANT,  adj.  [piquant,  Fr.]  i 
piercing ;  ftimulating  to  the  taifle!r-As, 
the  tongue  as  fait.  AJjUfan,  a.  Sbaip 
gent ;  .fevere. — gonaedbink  their  wiu  < 
cept  they  dart  out  fome  what  that  'Mfi{ 
to  the  quick.'  Batwi* — Men  make  tbflr 
as  piquant  as  they  can.  f/cj.  of  the  7&ntw. 

*  PIQUANTL,Y.  adi.  [Uom  piqusnt.  ^ 
ly;  tartly.i-A  fmall  mi  ft. ike  may  kaveupK  *■ 
mind  the  memory  of  having  been  jjifisM^"' 
vvittily  taunted.  Loch* 

(i.)*  PIQUE.    »./.  ,  ":  :    -  " 

an  offence  taken  ;/  petty  matevoici 
never  any  the  leaft  pique^  difference  or 
Vvith^he  king  his  father.   Bacon' j  &tfj 
Men  take  up  piqtte4  ft"d  difpleafuiw  A 
Decay  of  Pietjr-0\\t  of  a  perfonal  f^^L, 
in  fcryice*  be  ftands  a»  a  looker-on,  wbea  « 
yernmcot  isf  attacked.   AMifw.  1.  A  fbt«| 
fion. —  '    .^ 

Though  he  have  the  piq^t  a^d  J*f»  J 

'Ti«*  ftill  for  fomcthing  in  the  wrong,  *■ 
3.  Point;  nicety;  pun(flilio. —   > 

Add  long  prefchption  of  e|laWift»*<J 

An<\piqve  of  bouour  to  maintain  a  cati^ 

(i.)  F I ttUE,  in  entomology,  SeeNiGifiiJ 

(3.)  PlQVKf  or  PlQl^i*  MoNTVAWLlEli'' 

graphy»  the  higheft. mountain  anriong  the 
I4HES.    It  is  in  the  form,  of  a  p^ak,  and  " 

50  miles  diftart.  Lon.  c.  22.  W.  !.'*« 

*  7a  Pique.    <>*  a,  lj»*5".'/<rr,  Ir.j  i.  1 
with  envy  or  virukncy ;  to  put  icto  fret,  to* 
to  emulation.- — ^ 

Piqud  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
Frant  Co  to  Rhudvs  ApeKes  came. 
a.  To  often d  ;  to  iiriute. — 

W!;y  iun:ic  all  mortals  that  sffea  t  ^^ 

-r-iiK  uay  yas/fgei^ty  ggr.H'cm*i^<  i 
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ix9te.  3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  T(i 
uc ;  to  fit  reputation  as  on  a  point,  [/e  piqiier^ 
rnch.]— Children,  having  made  it  eafy  to  part 
h  what  they  have*  may  pique  themfel'vei  in  being 
d.  Z,«:i^.— Men  apply  themfclves  to  two  or 
tc  fbrtign,  dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learn- 
biiguajres ;  and  pkque  tbemfelvcs  upon  their 
W'mxhem*  Loike OH  Education, 
•TpPIQUEER.  v.«-ScePiCKEER. 
*  PICQUEEBLER.  »./.  A  robber :  a  plunderer, 
cber  pitkee^-ef, — The  guardian  would  loon  be 
Midrd  by  fome  oXiktv  puqueererj  from  the  fame 
ip.  Sv)ifi.  ' 

I.)  •  PIQUET,  n.  /.  [pUquetf  FrJ   A  game  at 

til.— 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten, 
Mcb  piquet  was  in  the  way.  Prior. 

Inftead  of  entertaining  themfeWes  at  ombre  or 
arft  they  would '  wi(eftie  and  pitch  the  bar^ 
iflfl/or.  •■       .' 

i)PiQifkT,  or  Picket*  a  game  is  much  in  ufe 
oughout  the  polite  world.    It  is  played  be- 
eto  two  perfons,  with  only  3a  cards;  all  the 
res,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fijces,  being  fet  a- 
t*  In  reckoning  at  tfii^  game  every  card  goe^ 
the  nnmber  it  bears,  as  4  ten  for  ten ;  uniy  all 
w  cai'ds  go  for  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven ; 
Ithe  tifual  ganne  is  100  up.  *  In  p!aying»  the 
\  wini  tfte  iung^  the  "king,  the  queen,  and  fo 
•i*  Twelve  otrds  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by 
ttid  two;   which*  donei  the  remainder  are 
iivthe  middle:  if  one  of  the,  gameiters  finds 
iJqiAot  a  court-card  in  his  hand,  he  is  to  de- 
Vt^  hat  ea>te  blanche ^  aod  tell  how  many 
rithe  will  lay  out,  and  defire  the  other  to  dif- 
nAFthatbe  may  (how  his  came,  and  £itisfy  hift 
^ifoiiift  that  the  carte^mandie   is  real;    for 
Mch  be  reckons  tea.  '  $ach  perfon  difcards,  x.  e. 
1  tilde  a>  certain  nupiber  of  bis  carda#  and  takes 
tbU  number  from  the  ftock*    The  hrtt  of  the 
It  canis  may  take  three,  four,  or  fiye;  the 
itrall  the  remainder,  if -he  pleaiea.    After  dif* 
frf « the  eldelt  hand  examiries  w|iat  fuit  he  has 
Prardsof;  and  reckoning  how  many  points 
jjiiin  tbatfuitt  if  the  other  have  not  to  many 
*Ait  or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  on«  for  every 
tdf  that  fuit.    He  who  thus  reckons  moft  \% 
^  to  win  tiie  point.'    The  point  being  over, 
cb  eumines  what  /equences  be  has  of  the  fame 
%  vh,  how  many  tieroes,  4»r  fequences  of  three, 
otes  ur  fours,  qtiintes.or  fives,  ihiperoes,  or  fix's 
^   Fiw  a  tierce .  they  reclu^p  three -poipts,  for.  a 
orte  four,  for  a  quintc  15^  for  a  fbcieme  16,  ^c* 
^  the  (everal  icq«eaces  are  diitinguifhed  iq 
t^ity  by  the  cards  they  begin  from;  thus  ace 
Q^t  and  queen  are  called  tierce  major:   king, 
*«0|  and  knavt,  tierce  to  a  i^^/  knate*  ten^ 
^  ftUK,  tierce  to  a  knave^  ^c,  and  the  beit  tierpe, 
'"^f  orauinic,  i.e.  that  which 't^kes' its  de£# 
|U  frgm  the  beft  card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  mak«: 
'thecMbcrs  in  that  band  good,  and  deftroy  all 
^  in  the  other  hand.    In  like  manner,  a  quartc 
•one  hand  kU  afidc  a  tierce  in  the  other.    The 
^»*coce8  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how 
^T  ices,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each 
•■*»;  reckctnifig  for  every  three  of  any  fort, 
wet ;  bat  here  too,  as  in  lequcnoes,  he  that  with 
^  «<»€  aitfube/  o§  thrv*  has  one  that  is  higher 
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than  any  the  other  ha?,  e,  gr.  three  aces,  has  al) 
his  otliers  made  good  hereby,  and  his  advtrfary'^ 
all  fet  afide.  But  four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called 
SL^uatorze,  always  fets  afidc  three.  All  the  game 
in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  eldeft  proceeds 
to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays  a- 
bove  a  nine,  and  the  other  follows  him  in  the  fuit; 
and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fuit  wins  the  trick. 
Note,  unlefs  a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a 
nine  (except  the  laft  trick),  nothing  is  reckoned 
for  it :  though  the  trick  fcrvcs  afterwards  towards 
wmning  the  cards;  and  that  he  who  plays  laft 
does  not  reckon  for  his  cards  unlefs  he  wins  the 
trick.  The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has 
moft  tricks  reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  If 
they  have  tricks  alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing. 
The  deal  being  finiihed,  and  each  having  marked 
up  his  game,  they  proceed  to  deal  again  as  before, 
cutting  afrefh  each  time  for  the  deal.  If  both 
p,mie8  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up,  the 
carte  blunche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
the  pointi  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzes 
or  threes,  then  the  tenth  cards.  He  that  can  rec* 
kon  3p  in  hand  by  carte  blanche,  points,  quintes, 
6cc.  without  playing,  ere  the  otherlias  reckoned 
any  thing,  reckons  90  for  them ;  and  this  is  caU 
led  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he  rec- 
kons fo  ipany  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30, 
part  in  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  has  told 
any  thing,  he  reckons  for  them  6o.  And  this  is 
called  a  pique ;  whence  the  name  of  the  game. 
He  that  wins  all  the  tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which 
is  his  right  for  winning  the  cards,  reckons  40. 
And  this  is  called  a  capot, 

(3.)  Piquets,  in  artillery,  5cc.  S^e  Picket. 

UO  PiaPSTs,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Dian- 

THUS. 

(1.)  PIRA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Auflria ;  6  miles  SS£.  of  Polten. 

(II.)  PiRA,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  fortign  fiflics  : 

I.  PiRA  AcA,  a  little  horned  fiih  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  called  by  Qufius  and  others,  monoce- 

a.  PiRA  AcANGATA,  a  BrafiHau  fifli,  which  re- 
fembles  the  perch  in  fize  and  ihape ;  but  ftldom 
exceeds  4'  or  c  inches  in  length ;  its  mouth  it 
fu^all ;  its  tail  forked.  On  the  back  it  has  only 
one  long  6n,  fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly 
fpine«.  This  fin  \\  can  deprefs  at  pleafure,  and 
fiuk  within  a  gavity  made  for  it  in  the  back.  Its 
fcales  are  of  a  f^lvcry  white  colour ;  it  is  whole- 
some and  well  taftcd, 

3.  PiRA  Bebe,  the  milvus*  or  kite-fiih. 

4,  PiRA  CoABA,  an  American  fifh  of  the  trut- 
taceotts  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour.  \%  grows 
to  12  inches:  its  ngij^  is  pointed*  And  its  mouth 
larg^,  but  without  teeth ;  the  upper  Jaw  is  long* 
er  than  the  uiKlcr  oij^,  and,  hang*  over  like -a  car- 
tilaginous prominence ;  its  eyes  are  very  large, 
anc)  its  tail  is  /orlurd  ;  under  each  of  the  gill  fins 
there  is  a  beard  of  tix  white  filaments,  covered 
with  fiivery  fcales. 

f»  PiRA  Jurumenbeca,  a  Brafilian  fifh,  olher- 
wii'e  called  hocca  molle.  It  lives  in  the  muddy 
bottom  of  the  American  fcas,  and  is  a  long  bodi- 
ed, not  ilatted  filh.  It  grows  to  a  great  fizc,  l>e* 
i))g  fgu^  9,  fometimes  even  10  or  ji  feet  ky^y^^ 

and 
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It  has  one  long  fin  on  the    cc;s  are  made  pint/  aifo :   as,  by  ftiltrte  ii  si 

W.  II r,  c.  7.  if  any  natural  bom  fubj:d  cod- 


9tid  a|  feet  thick. 

back,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  thin  and  pel- 
lacid.  There  is  alfo  a  carlty  on  the  back,  as  in 
the  pira  acangata,  into  wtiich  the  fin  can  be  dc- 
prcffcd  at  plealurc ;  the  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the 
fcalefl  .ire  all  of  a  fiivcry  colour  and  bnghtnefs. 
The  fi(h  is  very  wtU  tafted. 

6.  Pira  Piranha,  an  American  fifli,  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  HAtni:  piraya, 

7.  Pira  Piraquiba,  or  Ipiraquibaf  a  fifii  ori- 
ginally Brafilian,  which  fon»e  writers  apply  to  the 
remoray  ox  fwkivg  fijh, 

S.  Pira  Pi x an ga,  another  Brafilian  fiihof  the 
turdus  or  wraiTe  kind,  called  by  fome  X\it  gatrifcb. 
It  is  generally  about  4  or  5  inches  long ;  its 
mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  furnilhed  with  very 
fmalU  and  very  fiiarp  teeth ;  its  head  is  finally 
but  its  eyes  ar^  lai-ge  and  prominent,  the  pupil 
being  of  a  fine  turquoile  colour,  and  the  iris  yel- 
low and  red  in  a  variety  of  (hades.  The  cover- 
ings of  the  gilis  end  in  a  triangular  figure,  and  are 
terminated  by  a'lhort  fpine'or  prickle ;  its  fcales 
are  very  fmall,  and  io  evenly  arranged,  and  cloTe- 
ly  laid  on  the  flefh,  that  it  i's  very  fmooth  to  the 
touch  ;  »ts  tail  is  rounded  at  the  end  \  its  whole 
body,  head,  tail,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  variegated  all  over  with  very  beautiful 
blood-coloured  fpots ;  thefe  are  round,  and  of 
the  bignefo  of  hemp  feed  on  the  baek  and  fides, 
and  fomething  larger  on  the  belly  ^  the  fins  are 
all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all  mark- 
ed with  an  edge  of  red*  Jt  is  caught  among  the 
Foeks,  and  about  the  (bores,  and  ia  a  very  well 
tafted  fifh. 

(i.)  •  PIRACY.  »./.  [^*f4i«;  ptratka,  Lat. 
fftraterie^  Fr.  from  pii-uteC[  The  aft  or  pradice  of 
robbing  on  the  fca. — ^Our  gallants,  in  their  freih 
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mits  any  a*5t  of  hoftiiity  upon  the  high  fcj^ 
gainft  others  of  his  majefty's  fubjeda,  under  k*- 
lour  of  a  commiUion  from  any  foreign  powa; 
this,  though  it  would  o^ily  be  an  act  of  warifia 
-ilteu,  Hall  be  con  ft  rued  piracy  in  a  fubjcd.  M 
f.irllitr,  any  commander,  or  other  ftaranng  pr 
ikiWy  betrayjng  hia  truft,  and  runniTtg  away  vi^ 
Any  ftiip,  bojt,  ordnance,  ammuniiian,  or  p:^: ; 
or  yielding  thcin   up  voiuutanly  to  a  pii,ir.;  .' 
conlpiring  to  do  thefe  a^tts;  or  any  perfofi  i^jift- 
ing  the  commander  of  a   vctVcl,  to  hiiidaaitt 
from  fiishting  in  defence  of  hij  fliip ;  or  coofi% 
him,  or  caufing  or  endeavouring  to cauibi^ 
vv>lt  on  bo.ird  \   Ihall,  for  each  of  thcfeofiv| 
he  adjuilged  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber, «ttp* 
faffer  death,  wlirther  he  be  principal,  or  Eflip 
acccffory  by  fettmg  forth  fuch  pirates,  oriSr 
ting  them  before  the  fidt,  orrccciviiig  orcoaai 
ing  ihem  or  their  goods  after  it.    Antf  tk  ftiLJ 
4  Geo.  I.  c.  Jr.  cxprcfsly  excludes  Ihcpnncfrii^ 
from  the  benefit  of  clergy.     By  the  ftat.  |0<*11 
c.  34.  the  trading  with  knowii  pirates,  or fiai4»^ 
ing  them  with  ammunition,  or  fitting  (»l«f 
veflcl  for  that  pitrpofe,  or  m  anywitc  costtSilfr^ 
combining,  confcderatmg,  or  correfpondafw 
them  ;   or  the  forcibly  boarding  aijy  Bfldnt 
vf:frel,    though   without  Teixing  or  can^k* 
off,  and  dtftroying  or  throwing  any  of  tkjPflS* 
overboard  ;  ftiall  be  deemed  piracy:  aiidW^ 
ccJlbries  to  piracy  as  are  dcfcribed  by  ii«  fcrtt 
of  king  William  are  declared  to  be  pnacipalp* 
ntes;  and  all  pirates  convr<5lcd  fcynmicrfl" 
a%ft  are  made  felotrs  Without  benefit  of  cte|J*1f 
the  fame  ftatates  alfo,  (to  encourage  tlie  dfiSi* 
of  merchant  vcficU  againft  pirates,)  thecOBM^ 


gale  of  fortune,  began  to  ikira  the  fcas  with  their    <ler9  or  feamen  wounded,  and  the  widowi«^<"^ 

feamcn  aa  are  flarn,  in  any  piratical  cBga?^^^ 
iball  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  be  ditiddrt 
them,  not  exceeding'  one  fittieth  partot'tk^* 
of  the  cargo  on  board  :   and  fuch  woaniicl^ 
mtn  ihall  be  entitled  to  the  pen  (ion  of  GrttBwA 
hofpital ;  which  no  other  fcamcn  are,  except*^ 
iy  fuch  as  have  fervcd  in  a  fliip  of  war.    Ani» 
the  ccmmandtT  fliall  behave  cowardivi  byp* 
defending  the  fhip,  if  fhe  carries  guc5W 
or  (hall  difch^rj^e  the  mariners  from  fifbtSfi^ 
th^t  tt^e  fhip  falls  into  the  hands  of  piritdjfec* 


firancs.  Care  no, —  .  * 

Now  fhall  the  ocean,  as  thy  iffaamea,  be 
free,  '  »    -^ 

From  both  thofc  fates  of  dorms  2Xkd  piracy. 

Waller. 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful 
news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  ufe.  Waller, 

—His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours was  their  piraches  ;  though  he  pra^ifed  the 
fome  trade.  Arbuthnai. 


(2.)  Piracy,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  if    comm.mder  Ihall  forfeit  ail  his  wages,  «^^^ 


committed  by  a  fubje<5t,  was  held  to  be  a  fpeciee 
of  trcafon,  bein^  contrary  to  bis  natural  allegi-> 
ance ;  and  by  an  alien,  to  be  felony  only :  but 
BOW,  fHKre  the  i^^tute  of  tre^fozls,  a^  Edw.  III.c, 
4.  it 'is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  fubjc^.  For- 
merly it  was  Only  cogniiable  by  the  admiralty 
courts,  whiehf  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  citil 
law.  But,  itbeit>^  inconfifteht  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  man's  life  fhould  be  tdken 


iix  months  imprifonment.  Lsftly,  by  totoKiS 
C;to.  II.  c.  .-^o.  any  natural  bon»  Vubje^t  or  trj- 
7.<n,  who  in  time  of  war  ihall  commit hoftife^ 
at  fca  again  ft  any  of  his  feliow-fubjefi*,  w  ^ 
a(}i!t  an  enemy  on  that  element,  is  liable  toUttH 
ed  and  convlded  as  a  pirate. 

PIR^KUS,  or>    fORTUS,  in  afwrient  ^Zf'T' 
PIRiEUS,       -   5    phy,  a   celebrated  F '  • 
the  W.  of  Athene,  coniining  naturally  ct  ta^j 
harbours   or    baion*,   which    lay    negicficd, » 


away,  unlcfs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the    _.    ,   —   ._,       ,.         .^ 

common  law  of  the   land,  the  ftatutc  18  Hcn»    Thcmiitocies  put  the  Athenians  on  makiBgj|'/ 
VIII.  c.  15.  eftablitbtd  a  new  jurifdi^ion  for  this     commodions  port;    the  Phalerus,  a  ^^^PfJ} 

and  not  far  from  the  city,*  bein;r  what  th€T2^ 
before  that  time.  fTbutydi  Pasf  XepiuJ  P^i 
was*  originally  a  vtUage  of  Attica,  on  an  ^^^'^ 
and  thou^'h  diftant  4oftiidm  from  Afh.'- 
joined  to  it  by  two  long  waifs,  ind  itl-^i'  '-  ' 
or  wailcJ  rouiid  ;    with  a  vtry  coir.ff«?^»^"- 


purpofe  i  which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfc 
of  the  commim  law.  This  offence,  by  common 
kuv,  confiftd  in  committing  thofc  a^s  of  robbery 
and  depredation  upon  the  high  feas,  which,  if 
committed  upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to 
iieiony  thtre»    But,  by  ftatute,  fome  other  offea- 
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fc  baAoir.  (Pauf.  ^rah.  TbmjdJ 
itscompafs  woa  6o  itadiay  including  the  Mu« 
chw.  Near  the  Piracua  ftood  the  fcpuichrc  of 
^emiftocles ;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  his 
flfs  from  Magneila,  into  the  Hither  Ada.  (Gc. 
■jt,  Pau'^J  The  entrance  of  the  Pirapus  is  nar- 
r,  and  formed  by  twt>  rocky  points,  one  be- 
tting to  the  promontory  of  £ttion,  the  other 
tlut  of  Alcimus.  Within  were  three  ftationa 
flipping ;  Kantharusy  fo  named  from  a  hero ; 
•HaoDisivMt  from  a  temple  of  Venus;  and 
U(  the  refort  of  veflels  laden  with  grain.  By 
was  a  demos  or  borough  town  of  the  £ime 
DC  before  the  time  of  Themiftocletj,  who  re- 
omeodcd  the  exchanging  its  triple  harbour  for 
fingle  one  of  Phalerum,  both  as  mure  capa^ 
ui  and  as  better  (itaated  for  navigators.  The 
11  was  begun  by  him  when  archon,  in  the  ad 
r  of  the  75th  Olympiad^  A.  A.  C.  477 ;  ^d 
Twards  be  urged  the  Athenians  to  complete 
i  the  importance  of  the  place  defcrved.  This 
ole  fbrtiAcation  was  of  hewn  lionet  without 
Qoit  or  other  material,  except  lead  and  iron/ 
ich  were  ttfcd  to  hokl  together  the  exterior 
^  or  facings.  It  was  fo  wide  that  the  load- 
carts  could  paf€  on  it  in  different  diredions, 
i  it  was  40  cubits  high,  which  was  only  about 
fwbatfaehad  defigned.  The  Pirapus,  as  A- 
11  fburiflied*  became  the  common  emporium 
iQ  Greece.  Hippodamus,  an  archite^»  cele- 
itedf  bcfides  other  monuments  of  his  genius,  as 
t  iaicttor  of  many  improvements  in  faoufe 
iUiqi,  was  employed  to  lay  out  the  ground, 
vp^icoes  which  uniting  formed  the  Long 
iut^  m<re  ere<acd  by  the  port*.  H? re  was  an 
fa  or  market  place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea, 
•Hto"  called  Hippodamia.  By  the  velleU  were 
cliii)|s  for  the  mariners.  A  theatre  was  open- 
temples  were  raifed,  and  the  Piraeui»,  which 
^rdtbe  city  in  utility,  began  to  equal  it  in 
iilf.  The  canities  aMid  windings  of  Munychia, 
<ni  aad  artificLal,  were  filled  with  houfes; 
Ilk  whole  fcttlement,  ^omprtbending  Phale- 
liadthe  ports  of  the  Pirasus,  with  the  arfe- 
W  ihc  ftorebouCes,  the  famous  armoury  of 
fcfc  Philo  was  the  architeifV,  and  the  (beds  for 
snd  afterwards  400,  triremes,  rcfembied  the 
^of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
«  Ilippodamus.  The  ports,  on  the  com* 
Kcmcnt  of  the  Peloponneftrm  war,  were  fc- 
f*l  with  chains.  Ccntiurls  were  Aationed,  and 
Pirjcus  was  carefully  guarded.  The  Pirzus 
wluccd  with  great  difticuity  by  Sylla,  who 
Kihihcd  the  walls,  and  fct  fire  to  the  armoury 
•^ais.  in  the  civil  war  it  wan  in  a  defence* 
conduioR.  Gaienus,  lieutenant  to  Cxfar, 
cd  it,  inveded  Athens,  and  ravaged  the  lerri- 
•  Strabo,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Au- 
■»  and  Tiberius,  obfcrvcs,  that  the  many  wars 
<l«ftroycd  the  long  walls,  with  the  fortrefs  of 
aychia,  and  had  contra«5ted  the  Pi  reus  into  a 
|1  fcttlcment  by  the  pK)rts  and  the  temple  of 
'Iw  the  Saviour.  This  fabric  was  then  adom- 
j[Uh  cipiul  pi^uresi  the  works  of  illuftrious 
*«•  and  on  the  optBde  with  ftatues.  In  the 
xytury,  befides  houfcs  for  triremes,  the  tcm- 
^^'Jupiter and  Minerva  remained,  with  their 
|C4  ia  bralj^  aod.a  temple  of  Vequs,  a  poni- 
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The  whole  co,  and  the  tomb  of  Thcmiftoclcs.  The  port  of 
the  Piraeus  has  been  named  Porto  Lione,  from  the 
marble  lion  feen  in  the  chart,  and  alfo  Port9 
Draco.  The  lion  was  a  piece  of  admirable  fculp- 
ture,  zo  feet  high,  and  as  repofing  on  its  hinder 
parts.  It  was  pierced,  and,  as  fome  think,  bcr 
longed  to  a  fountain.  Near  Athens,  in  the  way 
to  Eleufis,  was  another,  couchant;  probably  itf 
companion.  Both  thefe  were  removed  to  Venice 
by  general  Morolini,  and  probably  thence  to  Pa- 
ris, along  with  the  two  Venetian  brazen  lions,  by 
Bonaparte.  At  the  mouth  of  the  port  are  two 
ruined  piers.  A  few  veflels,  moftly  fmall  crafty 
frequent  it.  Some  low  land  at  the  head  fcems  an 
incroachment  on  the  water.  The  buildings  arc 
a  mean  cuftomhouie,  with  a  few  iheds;  and  by 
the  fhore  on  the  eaft  fide,  a  warehoufe  belonging 
to  the  French  ;  and  a  Greek  monaftery  dedicated 
to  St  Spiridion.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  rocky 
cid^e,  on  which  are  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall, 
^nd  of  a  gateway  towards  Athens.  By  the  water 
edge  are  vefiiges  of  building  ;  and  going  from  the 
cuftomhoufe  to  the  city  on  the  right  hand,  traces 
of  a  fmall  theatre  in  the  fide  of  the  hill  of  Muny* 
chia. 

PIRAGINEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania,  % 
miles  NB.  of  Infterburg. 

PIRANESI,  an  eminent  Venetian  archited  and 
engraver,  born  about  171 1.  He  was  remarkable 
for  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  etching,  whereby 
he  drew  his  figures  upon  the  plate  at  once.  lie 
died  m  17S0. 

PIRANO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Maritime  Au- 
(Iria,  in  Iftna,  capital  of  a  di(ln<ft  fo  named,  feat- 
ed  on  a  peninfuU,  xo  miles  S.  of  Capo,  famous 
for  its  tra;te  in  fait.  Lon.  14.  i.  £.  Lat.45.4o.N. 

(i.)  •  PIRATE.  If.  /.  i'Tis^f,  Or.  pirata. 
Lat.  piratft  Fr.J  i.  A  fea-robbcr.— P/ra/ej  all  na- 
tions are  to  profecute,  not  fo  much  in  the  right  of 
their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of  hunaan  ibcie* 
ty.  Bacon. — 

Savage  pirates  feck  through  Teas  unknown 

The  lives  of  others,  vcot'rous  of  their  own. 

P^e. 
t.  Any  robber;  particularly  a  bookfcller  who 
feizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 

(a.)  Pirate  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  armed  fhip  that 
roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  commifllon,and 
feizes  or  plunders  every  velfel  <he  meets  indifcri. 
roinately,  whether  fnends  or  enemies.  The  co- 
lours ufualiy  difplayed  by  pirates  arc  a  black 
field,  with  a  death's  head,  a  battle -axe,  and  hour 
glals.  The  lall  inftrument  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifoners, 
whom  they  take,  to  contider  whether  they  will 
join  the  pirates  in  their  felonious  combination,  or 
be  put  to  death,  which  is  often  peipctrated  in  the 
niofi  cruel  manner. 

(x.)  ♦  To  Pirate,  v.  a.  [firaUrt  Fr.]  ToUke 
by  robbery. — 

They  advertifed,  they  would  pirate  hit  edi- 
tion. Pope. 

(a.)  ♦  To  PiRATB.  ^'.  rt.  [from  the  douq.]  To 
rob  by  fea. — They  robbed  at  land,  mid  pirated  by 
fea.  Arhuthnot. 

•  PIRATICAL,  adj.  [piratifuj,  L?V.  from  pi- 
rate.) I.  Predatory;  robbing  ;  confifiing  in  rob* 
bejry.— A  kind  ot  pimtical  traJc,  robbiLg,  fpoil- 

ing. 
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ing,  and  taking  prifoners  the  fhips  of  all  nations. 
Bitcon,  2.  Pra(*ti(ing  robbery. — ^The  crrours  of 
the  prefs  were  multiplied  by  pir^atual  printers. 
Popf, 

PIRAUGY,  a  river  of  Brazil,  SE.  6f  Rio 
Grand. 

PIRAZZETA,  a  tfewn  of  Naples,  in  Bafilici- 
ta ;  14  miles  KE.  of  Tarfi. 

PJRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Hie 
and  Vilainc  \  .^  miles  SE.  of  Chateau  Giron,  and 
9  WNW.  of  Ourrche. 

PJREMJL,  a  town  6f  Frincc,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Sartc  ;  10  miles  NE.  of  Sable. 

(i.)  PIRENE,  a  fountain  facred  to  the  Mtifes, 
fpringtng  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthiis,  a 
high  and  fteep  mountain  which  hangs  over  Co- 
rinth. Its  waters  were  agreeable  to  dHnk,  ex- 
tremely clear,  Tery  light,  and  pale<  rcprefcnting 
the  grief  of  Pirene,  and  the  pa'enefr  brought  on 
by  the  too  eager  purfuit/of  the  Mufes.  PUn, 
Pauf.  Strab.  Mhtn,  Per/, 

(1.)  Pirene,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of 
the  river  god,  Achelous,  who  had  two  fons  by 
Neptune,  named  Leches  and  Cencbrms^  from  whom 
the  two  harbours  of  Corinth  were  named.  The 
latter  was  kflled  by  Diana,  and  Pirene  was  fa 
difconfolate  for  his  death,  that  (he  weptcontinu* 
ally  till  (he  lyas  diflblved  into  the  fountain  that 
bears  her  name. 

PIRGIA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ;  112  miles  SW.  of  Cogni. 

(i.)  PIRGO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palonia,  ao  miles 
N.  of  Valona. 

(».)  PiRGO,  a  town  in  the  iflc  of  Santorin,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipehgo,  »  miles  S.  of  Scaro* 

Plkl,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Loango. 

PIRIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
I^wcr  Loire,  on  the  fca  coaft  ;  9  miles  NW.  of 
Guerande.  » 

PIRIATIN,  a  town  of  RuflTia,  in  KTof,68  miles 
ESE.  of  Kiof.  Lon.  50. 18.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  51. 
18.  N. 

PIRIN'S  Island,  aii  iflAnd  of  Africa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Olibato,  5  miies  in  circumference. 

PIRlOirn,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibtt  5  60  m* 
E.  of  Panaou. 

PIRITHOITS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of 
the  I.apithae,"  in  ThefTaly,  fon  of  Ixion  and  the 
cioud,  or  as  others  fay,  of  Jupiter  and  Dia.  Hear- 
ing of  the  exploits  of  Thrseus,  he  refolved  to 
try  his  valour  by  invading  Attvca  ;  but  when  the 
two  monarch 9  met  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
inftead  of  fighting,  they  formed  a  lading  friend* 
fl'ip,  which  became  proverbial.  Pinthous  foon 
A*ter  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  A- 
f'r.iftus,  K.  of  Argos,  when  not  only  the  Centaurs 
and  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  but  the  gods  them- 
felves  were  invited,  all  except  Mars,  who  avenged 
f  he  negleift,  by  occafioning  diflention  am6ng  the 
pii'-f^s.  The  centaur  Eurythion,  attempting  to 
offer  violence  to  the  bride,  was  killed  by  Thefe- 
11s  5  on  which  a  general  battle  enfucd  between 
the  Centaurs  and  I^ithae,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated.  See  I/ApithjC.  After  this.  Hip*, 
podamia  <^ying,  Pirithous  ticcame  difconfolate; 
ffll,  ^confulting  with  Thefeus,  they  formed  tht 
defperdte  eoterpril«  of  ddccudin^  tu  bdl^  aa4 
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cirrying  off  the;  gotldefs  Proferptoe ;  for  wla?^ 
Pluto  condemned  Pirithous  to  be  tied  to  liw'i 
wheel,  or  worried  by  the  dog  Cerbenis.  But  b 
was  foon  after  delivered  by  Hercules,  lod  refer. 
ed  to  his  kingdom.  OvlL  HcJioL  Hsmer^  fd 
ApoUod, 

i^IRITZ,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  Strttfn,  2 
ciently  a  refldencc  of  the  dukes  of  Pomchna  \ 
18  meitiorable  forf  b<ring  the  firft  town  in  tlai« 
cffy,  thift  renounced  paganifiti  for  ChriftwuSil 
and  afterwords'  the  frrll  that  etchangd  po?q 
for  Lutheranifm.  It  is  feated  near  lake  Malik 
t  i  miles  S.  of  Sta/gard,  10  SE.  of  Stettin,  J&i  ti 
N.  of  Cuftrim.  I^n.  14.  «>.  E.  Latjj.  i$.N. 

PIRMASENS,  a  town  of  the  impena!  \r.^ 
republic,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Hrt, 
and  late  lordfltip  of  Lichtenberg ;  u  bw^ 
of  Deux  Pants,  and  18  W.  of  lindao.  NffW 
town  the  French  <rere  defeated  by  the  Pt*«i 
tfnder  the  D.  of  Brunfwick,  on  the  i^St^ 
f79>j ;  ami  loft  3600  prif>ncrs,  and  i^aanoas. 

PIRNA,  a  to<rn  of  Upp^  Sa»ony,  in  Mti&i 
bn  the  Elbe;  with  a  good  trade:  9i»i&S^ 
of  Stolptn^and  iiSE.of  Drefden.  LoQ.]i4>-£ 
Ferro.  Lat.  so.  54.  N. 

PIROMALLl,  Paift,  a  Itamed  dertiBCffJ 
Calabria,  who  was  fent  a  iniflnHiiryintoJ^^ 
He  remained  long  in  Armenia,  where  bcW** 
back  to  the  chtirch  many  fchifmalia  wl^ 
chians,  and  the  patriarch  bimlelf,  wb*  ^ 
fore  thrown  every  obftaclc  in  his  way.  Bc» 
wards  went  into  Georgia  and  Pcrfia,  Ikei  < 
Poland,  as  Pope  Urban  VIll.'s  ntiocio,to^ 
the  difturbances  occalkincd  there  by  thcAaae 
ans,  whom  he  reunited  to'thc  cburch.  h^ 
turn  to  Italy,  he  was  taken  by  fbroe  eori*»** 
carried  him  prifoncr  to  Tunis.    Asto*' 
was  ranfomed,  be  went  to  Rome,  ^  ^ 
account  of  his  miflion  to  the  pope,  wfco 
red  upon  him  fignal  marks  of  biscfteeflj 
ed  him,  with  the  rcvifel  of  an  Annefl^ 
and  fent  him  again  into  the  eaft,  ''^.^ 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bifliopric  of  Iw^ 
After  having  governed  that  church  forty 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charp  w 
church  of  Bafignano,  where  be  died  in  i^^V 
charity,  and  other  virtues  did  hoooor  to  fc* 
rader  and  office.    There  are  extant  of  Iw 
mgs,  I.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  ^ 
logy.    a.  Two  Di^ionaries ;  the  one  a 
Perfian,  and  the  other  an  Armeoias-Uv 
An  Armenian  Grammar.    4.  A  ^f^PJJi- 
Is  of  great  ufe  in  correding  Armenian  U»<» 

nRON,  Alexis,  the  fon  of  an  apotbetfrj, 
at  Dijon,  9th  July  1689,  where  be  paaw 
30  years  in  diflfipation.   He  was  at  J*^8^**^ 
to  quit  Dijon,  on  account  of  an  ode  he  ba' 
ten,  which  gave  great  offience.    He  fupf* 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  his  pen,  the  ftrokes  ot 
Weire  as  beamifiil  as  if  they  bad  been  ecf 
He  lived  in  the  hodfe  of  M.  de  BcDilk,  » 
crctary,  and  afterwards  with  a  financicT.  1 
putatton  as  a  writer  commenced  ^^*V^?J, 
ces  Which  he  piiblifhed,  which  ^^!^ 
mark5  of  original  invention  i  bot  what  ra^» 
blifhed  his  charaaer  in  this  way,  was  \»i^ 
entitled  Mctnmanjt  which  waf  the  heft  tfi 
appeared  io  France  fincc  Regnasd  s  ^^ 
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rhi«  pfrformr^icc,  in  five  afts,  well  conducted, 
eplctc  with  gepius,  wit,  arid  humour,  was  a<^ed 
Pith  the  gwAtcft  fucccfjj  upon  the  French  ftage 
J 1738.  The  aufhor  met  with  every  attention 
1  the  capit.ii  whicli  wan  due  to  a  man  of  genius, 
hofc  fialhes  of  wit  were  fuppofcd  to  be  ihcX- 
auftiblc :  hut  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  rccord- 
iof  his  humour,  we  have  riot  feen  one  worthy 
F quoting.  They,  ali  evidence  on, his  part  an  in- 
>krable  degree  of  fcif-conceit.  He  died  the  aift 
in.  177 J.  aped  8.v  His  wife,  Maria  Therefa 
uenandon,  who  died  in  1751,  he  defcrit>e8  as  a 
oft  agreeable  companion.  They  lived  together 
r  fevcral  year« ;  and  no  hufband  ever  difcharg- 
1  his  duty  with  more  fidelity.  A  colle^ion  of 
I  works  appeared  in  1776,  in  7  vois.  8vo,'  and  9 
«.  iimo.  The  principal  pieces  aref  The  School 
Falhen;  a  comedy,  a(5ted  in  1728.  Callift- 
ws;  a  tragedy,  the  fubjeft  from  Juftin.  The 
fftcrious  Lover,  a  cofnedy.  Guftavus  and  Fer- 
»nd  Cortez,  two  tragedies.  The  Courfes  of 
•flipe,  an  ingenious  paftoral.  Some  odes,  po- 
5,  fables,  and  epiftrams.  In  this  laft  kind  of 
Iry  he  was  very  fucccfsful;  but  there  was  no  . 
'^Son  for  loading  the  public  with  7  vols,  of  his 
rki;  the  half  of  that  number  mipht  have  fuffi- 
l  For,  excepting  Mctromany,  Guftavus,  the 
Hrfcs  of  Tempc,  fome  odes,  about  ao  epigrams, 
r  4  fables,  and  (bme  epidles,  the  reft  arc  indif- 
n. 

SROT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dul- 
il,  30  miles  NW.  of  Sophia- 
m^WARTH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  7  mJ^es 
t^Zifterldorf,  and  14  NNE.  of  Vienna. 
HROST^,   an   ancient  nation  of  Illyricum. 
^  AS,  c.  26. 
f-)PlSA»  in  ^ncicnt  geography,  a  town  of  E- 

00  the  AlpHseus,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Pelo- 
arfas,  founded  by  Pisus.  Oenomaus  reign-* 
■  it,  till  he  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  (See 
iWi.)  Its  inhabitants  acco.npanied  Westor 
kc  Trojan  war,  and  long  enjoyed  ttie  privi* 

of  prcfiding  at  the  Olympic  Q,\mes,  which 
ffceicbrated  near  Piia.  But  this  honourable 
UAion  proved  at  laft  their  deftru(5tion.    For 

r'ere  envitid  for  it  by  the  people  of^Elis,  who 
war  upon  them,  and  after  many  bloody  bat- 
whh  various  luccefs,  at  laft  took  their  city 
totally  deinoliihed  it.  PiCi  was  famous  for  its 
w;  iu  inhabitants  were  called  Pis^ti  and  Pi- 
ts ;  and  a  colony  of  them  founded  Pis>e,  now 
I.  In  Italy.     Stse  N^  a. 

.)  PiSA,  in  modern  geogfapliy,  a  large  town 
truria,  or  TufcjMiy,  feated  on  the  Anio,  5a 
i  from  Fiorence.  It  was  a  famous  rcpubifc, 
abdued,  firft  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  iheh 
»e  Florentines  in  1406.  Before  it  loft  its  free* 
,  it  i(  fjid  ta  have  contained  near  150,000  in- 
iQts,  but  DOW  it  has  not  abore  16,000  or 
K,  It  was  founded  by  the  Pifans  of  Pelopon- 
*  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  la  muni- 
of  Tuicjny.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Lej^hgm, 
tbc  chief  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  contri- 

1  yreaitly  to  the  decay  of  Pifa,  which,  how- 
now  begins  to  ftourilh  again.     The  houfes 

rcil  built,  and  the  ftreets  even,  broad,  and 
paved  ;  but  in  many  places  over-j  tm  with 
.  Tivc  univerlity  is  well  endowed,  and  bi6 
)!..  XVXl-  Part  II. 


able  profeffofs,  but  is  not  flouriftiing.    Th^-«i» 
change  is  a  ftately  ftrudture,  but  little  frequented- 
The  king  of  Etruria's  galleys  are  built,  and  com- 
monly Rationed  here.    This  city  is  alfo  the  prin-* 
cipal  refidenc^  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  and  thd 
fee  of  an  archbiftiop.    The  cathedral,  a,  large  Go- 
thic pile,  contains  a  great  number  of  excellent 
paintings  and  other  curiofities.    This  chtorch  is 
dedicated  to  St  Mary  }  is  very  advantageoufly  fi- 
^6ated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piazza^  and  built 
out  of  a  great  heap  of  wrought  marble,  furh  aff 
pillars,  pedeftals,   capitals,   cornices,  .and   ♦jhi-^ 
travef,  part  of  the  fpoils  which  the  Pifans  took 
ip  their  eaftern  expeditions,  when  the. republic  waj 
flouriftiing.     The  fdof  is  fuppoTted  by  76  high 
marble  pillars  of  difl'erent  cQlours^  finely  gilt*    In 
the  fame  fquare  with  the  dome,  ftands  the  bap- 
tiftry,  a  round  fabric  fiipported  by  ftately  pillars/ 
and  remarkable  for  a  very  extraordinary  echo.  -  On 
the  N.  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  burying  place^ 
galled   CampQ  SantOf  being  cpvcred  with  earth 
bro\ight  from  the  Holy  Land.    This  bur^nng-placc 
is  inclofed  with  a  broad  portico,  weft  pamtcd,  and 
paved  with  grave  ftones.    Here  ai'e  many  ancient 
tombs,  among  the  reft  that  of  Beatrice,  mother  of 
the  Countefs  Mathilda,  with  marble  bMlo-retievos^ 
which  the  Pifans  brought  firom  Greede,,  wherein  is 
the  hunt  of  Meleager,  which  afiifted  Nicholas  of 
Pifa  in  the  feftoration  of  fculptUre.    The  walls  of 
the  Campo  Santo  arc  pfaintcd  by  the  bcft-maftera 
of  their  times;    Giotto  has  cjrawn  fix  htftorical 
pieces  of  Job  I  and  Andrew  Qrgagna  a  fine  p'ltQA 
of  the  laft  judgment.    Near  the  church  is  a  fteeple 
in  the  form  of  a  Cylinder,  which  is  afcended  bv 
i^;^  ftep^i  it  inclines  15  feet  to  one  fide,  whicK 
fome  afcrifc^  to  art;  but  others  to  the  finking  ojf 
the  foundation.    It  was  built  by  John  of  Infpruck 
and  Bonanno  of  Pif;r,  in  11 74.    Near  this  fteeple 
is  a  fine  hofphal,  dependent  on  that  of  St  Maria 
Nuova  in  Florence.    The  fteeple  of  the  chqrch  of 
the  Auguftinians  is  an  o<5tagon/  adorned  With  pil- 
lars, burit  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.    In  the  great  mar- 
ket place   is  a  ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Da  Vinci. 
The  chvuch  of  the  kn»ghts  of  St  Stephen,  deco^ 
rated  with  the  trophies  tak6n  froni  the  Saiacens^ 
is  all  of  marble,  with  marble  fteps^  and  a  front 
with  marble  fiatues.     In  the  fi:iuarc  there  is  a  ftaJ 
tue  of  Cofnu)  I.    Contiguous  to  the  church  is  the 
palace  of  the  knights  >  alfo  the  churches  of  Ma- 
donna and  Spina;  the  iaft  of  which  ww  built  by 
K  beggar.    There  h  a  great  number  of. colleges^ 
the  caicf  of  which  is  tlic  S<)pienza,  where  the  pro^ 
felfor^  r6ad  their  public  kduret* ;  next  the  colleges 
Puteano,  Ferdinaihlo,  Ricci.  and  others^    There 
are  feveral  palaces  with  mait>le  fronts  j  the  fineft 
is  that  of  Lanfraiichi,  whi^h,  with  the  reft  along 
the  Arno,  mates  a  very  fine  appearance.    There 
is  a  good  dock,  \vhere  they  build  the  galleys, 
which  are  conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn^ 
They  have  a  famous  aqnedutfb,  confifting  of  5000 
arches,  which  conveys  the  ]^atcr  from  the  hills,  s 
rhlles  diftant.    This  water  is  tfteemed  the  beft  id 
Italy,  and  is  carried  in  ftalk»  to  Florence  and  Leg-* 
horn.    The  city  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  caftle,  fort, 
and  citadel ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  modem  work.  ' 
The  Arno  is  of  a  Confiderable  breadth  here,  and 
has  3  bridges,  one  of  marble :  6  miles  below  the 
tgwo  it  falls  into  the  fea.    The  phyfie  garden  is 
Seed  very 
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TWy  fpadous,  contains  a  great  number  of  plantfi, 
and  is  decorated  with  water-works.  The  air  is 
nnwholefome  in  fummcr,  from  the  neighbouring 
jnoralTes.  Many  buffaloes  arc  bred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  their  tlefh  is  eaten.  Be- 
tween Pifa  and  Lucca  arc  hot  baths.  Lon.  lo.  17. 
E.  Lat.  43-  43-  N- 

(3. J  Pisa,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  which 
runs  mto  the  Arno,  near  Pifa. 

PISiE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
built  by  a  colony  of  Pifa:i,  from  Pisa  in  Pclopon- 
ncfufi.  Dionyfius  of  Halicamaifus  fays  it  was  built 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  but  others  fay  it  was  built 
by  thofe  Pifceans,  who  were  /hipwrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  in  their  return  from  it.  The  peo- 
fAe  were  called  Pisani,  and  wtit  once  very  po%^- 
erftil.  They  conquered  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  the 
Baleares  Iflands.  Hrg,  ^iu  x.  179.  Strahoy  5. 
Lucan,  ii*  401.  Liv,  39.  a.  It  is  now  called  Pifa, 
See  Pisa,  N*'  2. 

PIS^ANS,  {  PisEANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants 

PISJEI,  or   S  of  Pis'a  in  Elis. 

PIS^US,  an  epithet  of  Jupiter. 

(i.)  PIS  AN,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  aftrologcr  of 
Bologna,  who  was  invited  to  Venice  by  Dr  Forli, 
counfellor  of  the  republic,  who  gave  him  bia 
daughter  in  marriage.  Charles  V.  of  France  in- 
Titcd  him  to  his  court,  and  he  went  in  1380,  and 
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(1.)  PistARY,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  btbeHbrrtt 
of  fifliing  in  another  man's  waters. 

(I.)  PISCATAQUA,  or  )  alargcrittTQftkF. 

( I .)  PISCATAQUA Y,  J  nited  States,  in  Kf» 
Hampfhire,  which  rifcs  from  a  pond  inthtlil 
comer  of  Wakefield,  and  after  nininng4co3!i 
SSE.  falls  into  the  fca  at  Pifcataqua  haAoar. 

(1.)  Piscataquay,  or  Piscatiqca,  atoti 
of  New  Hampihire,  at  the  mouth  of  theabwii 
ver,  the  only  fea  port  in  the  ftate,  withap4- 
harbour  and  a  light-houfc,  60  miksN.olB(iii 
Lon.  70.  41-  W»  Lat  4;.  4.  N. 

(i.)  PISCATAWAY,  a  river  of  Mtryiat 
which  runs  into  the  Potomac,  8  miles  bcbwilo^ 
andria. 

(a.)  Piscataway,  a  town  of  Marylandbftaf 
George's  CcJunty,  on  the  above  river;  37* 
SW.  of  Annapolis,  and  165  SW.  of  Philadc^ifc 
Lon.  1.58.  W.  of  that  city.  Lat.  38. 46.  K 

(3.J  Piscataway,  a  townihip  of  Ncwjai^ 
in  Middlefex  county,  on  the  Rariton,  6infcli 
bove  its  mouth.  It  contained  ao^j  cilmm,  n 
%i%  flaves,  in  1795.  ' 

(4.)  Piscataway,  a  town  of  Virginia,  laii 
SW.  of  Tappahannock. 

•  PISCATION.  n.f.  [pi/catio,  Lat.)  Tic  I 
or  pm(5tice  of  fiihing. — There  arc  foor  bo^i 
cynegeticks,  or  venation ;  five  of  hali«rticlt<tf 


predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  which  it  is  faid,    pi/cation f  commented  on  by  Ritterhufius.*w 


happened  accordingly. 

(a.)  Pis  AN,  Chriflina,  daughter  of  the  aft  rologer, 
tvas  a  perfon  of  more  confequence  than  her  father. 
She  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1363,  and  was  both  a 
beautiful  woman  and  an  accomplifhed  writer. 
She  wrote  the  Life  of  king  Charles  V.  of  France, 
ind  was  much  patronifed  by  Charles  VL 

PISANA.    Sec  PicosA. 

PISANI,  the. ancient  inhabitants  of  PiSit. 

PISANO,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  47 
ihiles  long,  and  25  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Florentino,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Siennefe,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean.-  It  is  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and 
fruits ;  and  abounds  with  fine  cattle.  It  is  cftceni- 
ed  the  hcfk  county  in  Etruria.   Pisa  is  the  capital. 


Vulgar  Errors, 

•  PISCATORY,  adj.  [pi/raforhi,  Lat]lfr 
ting  to  fifhes. — On  this  monument  isrcpww 
in  bas-relief,  Neptune  among  the  fatyrs,  tffftrt 
that  this  poet  was  the  inventor  of  pi/ceiwjvi^ 
AddifofCs  Remarks  on  Ttafy*  ^ 

PISCES,  in  aftrouomy,  the  12th  fignorcw* 
lation  of  the  zodiac.    See  Astrovomt,  f  y4 

PISCH,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  nins  ij»l 
Narew,  near  PuHulk,  in  Mafov'a. 

PISCHENA,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Briefs 

PISCHIERA.    See  Peschiera. 

PISCIIMA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which «1 
the  Tura,  m  ar  Tiumen.  ^ 

PISCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandna«^ 
longing  to  the  tUadelpbia  clafs  of  plant?;  »■ 


There  is  a  canal  j6  Italian  miles  long,  between    the  natural  meth(xl,  ranking  under  the  i5<i<w 


Pifa  and  Leghorn. 

PISANY,  a  town  of  France,  in  th.c  department 
of  Lower  Charente  ;  6  miies  SW,  of  Saintcs. 

PrSATES,  the  people  of  Pifa,  in  Elis. 

PI8AURUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Picenum.  It  became  a  Roman  colony, 
in  the  confulfhip  of  Claudius  Pulcher.  It  is  now 
called  Pesaro.  It  was  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  the  beginning  of  Auguftus's  reign.  /Vi/i. 
3.  Liv.  39.  c.  44. 

PISAURUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Picenum,  now 
called  Fog L 10.  Me-Ia, 

(i.)  PISCA,  a  handfomc  town  of  Peru,  in  Lima, 
in  a  fertile  country,  half  a  mile  from  the  coalt  of 
the  South  Sea,  and  140  S.  of  Lima.  Lon.  76.  15. 
W.  Lat.  13.  36.  S. 

(».)  PiscA  PiGNATARA,  3  towu  of  Naplcs,  in 
Molile  ;  15  miles  N  W.  vf  Molife. 

PISCADORE  Islands,  a  duller  of  Iflands  in 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Lon.  19a.  30.  W.  Lat.  11, 
o.  N. 

( I .)  *  PISCARY. »./.  A  privilege  of  fifli  ing.  DiS^. 


Papilionacfx.  There  are  two  fpccics :  J^.^^^ 
I.  PisciDiA  Carthaginiensis,  wis  "^ 
oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Wtfl  Indks.  u 
fci-s  from  the  erythrina,  (fee  N°  2.)on*};^ 
fhapc  and  conliftcnce  of  the  leave?,  ^^^^ 
more  oblong  and  flitTer ;  but  in  olhcr  rt;p< 
they  are  very  firailar. 

a.  PlSCIDlA  ERYTHRIKA,  the  DOG-^SOOp ^W 

grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  nW 
feet  or  more  ;  the  ftem  is  almoft  as  large  ^  ^  ' 
body,  coveretl  with  a  light-coloured  fmotif^' 
and  lending  out  fevcral  branches  at  the  topj 
out  order ;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inched  | 
winged  with  oval  lobes.     The  fiowers  ait^* 
butterfly  kind,  and  of  a  dirty  white  cokjur 
arc  fucceedcd  by  oblong  pods,  with  four  "^ 
dinal  wings,  and  jointed  between  the  celJi  * 
contain  the  feeds.    Both  fpccics  arecalilyfn 
gated  by  feeds  5  but  i-cquire  artificial  bea'^i 
fcrve  them  in  this  countiy.— The  ^^^^'^. 
Weft  Indies  make  ufe  of  the  bark  of  this  JJ^ 
to  intoxicate  lilh.    When  gentlemen  fci«^ 
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:lmatJon  to  divert  tbemfclves  with  iHhin^,  or  ra- 
Jicr  with  fifh-hunting,  they  fend  each  ot  them  a 
»egro  flavc  to  tlic  woods,  to  fetch  fome  of  the 
nark  of  the  dog-wood  tree.  This  bark  is  next 
aoroing  pousded  very  fmall,  put  into  oid  facks, 
am'cd  into  rocky  parts  of  the  fea,  fteepcd  till 
boroughly  foaked  with  falt-water,  and  then  well 
]ueezed  by  the  uegrpes  to  exprefs  the  juice, 
liis  juice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a  rcd- 
ilh  hue ;  and,  being  of  a  poilbnous  nature,  will 
I  an  hour  make  the  filhes,  fuch  as  groopers,  rock- 
fli,  old  wives,  Welchmen,  &c.  fo  intoxicated, 
I  to  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  quite  heed- 
is  of  the  danger :  the  gentlemen  then  fend  in 
»cir  negroes,  who  purfue,  fwimming  and  diving, 
K  inebriated  fiflies,  till  they  catch  them  with 
icir  hands;  their  mifters  ftanding  by,  on  high 
)cks,  to  fee  the  paftime.    It  is  remarkable,  that^ 
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a  town  of  Naples,  ># 


(3.)  Pisco  Pagano, 
Bafilicata ;  7  miles  NW.  of  Muro. 

PISCOBAMBA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Gunmal'es. 

PISCOPIA,  an  illajid  in  the  Mediterranean, 
16  miles  NW.  of  Rhodes. 

PISDORFF,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftria :  3 
miles  NE.  of  Entzerdorf. 

PISEANS.     See  Pisa,'  N°  a,  and  Pis^i. 

PISEK,  a  town  of  Boliemia,  in  Prachatitz,  on 
the  Watawa.  It  was  dreadfully  laid  wafte  during 
the  war  that  lafted  30  years  in  the  15th  century. 
It  is  ao  m.  N.  of  Prachatitz,  and  46  S.  of  Prague. 

PISELLO,  the  n>pfl:  northern  cape  of  Afia,  in 
Natulia,  which  projeds  into  the  Black  Sea,  op* 
pofitc  Crimea. 

PISENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftria, 
one  mile  E.  of  Kom-Neuburg. 

(i.)  PISG.iH,  or  Phasgah,   a   mountain  on 


KMigh  this  poifon  kills  millions  of  the  fmall  fry,*  the  other  lidc  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo, 

faai  never  been  known  to  impart  any  bad  quali- 

'  to  the  filh  which  have  been  caught  in  confe- 

^nce  of  the  intoxication.    The  wood  of  this 

cc,  although  pretty  hard,  is  only  fit  for  fuel ; 

id  even  for  this  purpofe  the  negroes  very  feldom 

ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  its  fingular  qua- 

;f  juft  mentioned.     The  bark  is  rough,  brown, 

li  thick ;  the  tree  fends  forth  a  confiderable 

anber  of  branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with 

»«s,  which  referable  thofe  of  the  pea,  are  thick, 

tlony,  and  of  a  deep  green»    The  bark  ufed  f(T 

lltbore-mentioned  purpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the 

fr)  PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  kifon  in  a 
ittc  place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth 
ncd  to  fwim  ;  and  which  was  furrounded  with 
%h  wall,  to  prevent  filth  from  being  thrown 
to  it-— This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  a- 
Mg  the  Turks,  placed  in  the  middle  court  of  a 
««iac,  or  tenople,  where  the  muflulmen  walh 
CTifeJTes  before  they  otfer  their  prayers. 
li.)  PisciHA,  in  geography  a  town  and  bifliop's 
erf  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ;  x8  miles  S.  of 

£  a,  and  18  N.  of  Sora. 
ClOTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
R;  16  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 
•  PJSCIVOROUS.  adj.  [pifm  and  -voro.]  Fifh- 
««|;  living  on  fifh.— In  birds  that  are  not  car- 
*orou«,  the  meat  is  fwallowed  into  the  crop  or 
to  a  kind  of  antcftomach,  obferved  in  pifci'vorota 
rdjs,  where  it  is  moiftcncd  and  mollified  by  fome 
^r juice.  Raj^. 

(i.)  PISCO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Peru,  in  Lima, 
"iicrly  fcated  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  but 
>w  removed  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it,  in 
«(cquencc  of  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which  hap- 
»cd  on  the  19th  Od.  1682  5  when  the  fea  retir- 
I  ^  a  league,  and  then  returned  with  fuch  vio- 
»a-,  that  it  o?erflowed  nearly  as  much  land  bc- 
**1  Axid  dcftroycd  the  whole  old  town.  Pifco 
**uinji  about  300  families,  moftly  negroes,  mu- 
*>«»  and  meftizoes,  there  being  but  few  whites. 
>^i  3  churches  and  a  chapel  for  Indians.    The 


and  running  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  :  from 
which  Mofes  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land, 
and  where  he  died,  after  appointing  Jofhua  his 
fucceflbr.  (See  Abarim.)  Wells  takes  Pifgah 
and  Nebo  to  be  ditFerent  names  of  the  (amc  moun- 
tain, a  part  or  branch  of  the  mountains  Abarim. 
(Deut.'xxxii.  49.  compared  with  Deut.  xxxiv  i.) 
Or  that  the  top  of  Ncbo  v.as  peculiarly  called 
Pifgah ;  or  fome  other  part  of  it,  cut  out  in  (leps, 
as  the  primitive  word  denotes  :  and  thus  it  is  ren- 
dered by  Aquila,  'by  a  Gi-eek  word  fignifying  cut 
out,  Jerome, 

(2,  3.)  PisGAH,  a  city  and  territory  of  Paleftintf, 
adjacent  to  Mount  Pifgah.  Jerome, 

•  PISH,  intrj.  A  contemptuous  exclamation. 
This  is  fometimcs  fpoken  and  written  pjba<w,  J 
know  not  tl^ir  etymology,  and  imagine  them 
formed  by  chance. — 

However  they  have  writ  the  ftile  of  Gods, 
And  made  a  p'ljh  at  chance  or  fufTerancc.   Shak, 
—She  frowned  and  cried  pijh^  when  I  faid  a  thing 
that  I  dole.  SpeRn 

•  To  Pish.  v.  ;j.  [from  tHe  intcrjedtion.]  To 
exprefs  contempt. — He  tum'd  over  your  Homer, 
fliook  his  iiead,  and  pijh^d  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope. 

PISHOUR.    SccPeishore. 

PISID7B,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  PisiDU. 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  c.  i.  Liv,  37.  c.  54,  56. 

PISIDIA,  an  inland  country  of  Afia  Minor,  be- 
tween Phrygia,  P:unphylia,  Galatia,  and  Ifauria. 
Mela^  I.e.  2.  Strabot  xii.    Ads,  xii'i,  14 — 52. 

PISIN,  a  town  of  Maritin;je  Auftria,  in  Iftria ; 
4  miles  N.  of  Pedena. 

PISIS,  a  native  of  Thefpia,  who  obtained  great 
influence  among  the  Thcbans  and  adVcd  with 
great  zeal  and  courage,  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties. He  was  at  laft  taken  prifoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thefpia. 

PISISTRATID^,  the  two  fons  of  Pifistratus, 
viz.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  who  rendered  them, 
fclves  as  illuftrious  as  their  father ;  but  the  flames 


of  liberty  were  two  powerful  to  be  cxtinguiflied. 

,-      The  Pififtratidx  governed  with  great  moderatiotti 

W  is  £i£e  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  large  but  the  name  of  tyrant  or  fovcrcign  was  infup* 

^7;    It  is  18  miles  from  Chinca,  and  1x0  SSE.  p*)rtable  to  the  Athenians.     Of  the  confpiracy  of 

f  Lima.    Lon.  76.  15.  W.  Lat.  13.  36.  S.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  againft  them,  and 

ii.)  Pisco,   Old.     See  above.    The  ruins  of  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  a  full  account  is  given 

^t4nvn  are  ftill  vifiblc  and  extend  from  tbc  fea  under  Attica,  u  10.    Hippias  was  at  laft  cxpc!- 

ttJtt  ta  the  new  town.  led  by  the  unuci  r«T*,it<:  ot  r?'e  Athenians  arr.l  1 1-  ir 
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aflkn.    The  reft  of  the  Pi(iftratid«  followed  him 

ju  his  baniflinnent ;  and  after  they  had  rcfuftd  to 
nccept  the  liberal  ofters  or  the  princes  of  Thelfaly, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  wlio  uiOitd  them  to 
fettle  in  their  refpe<f\ivc  territories,  they  retired  to 
Sigxum,  wliicli  their  father  had,  in  the  fuinfiiit 
of  hit>  power,  conquered  and  bequeathed  to  his 
pofterlty.  After  the  banifliment  of  the  Pififtrati- 
dac,  the  Athenians  became  vncommouly  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  often  facriBced  the  bcft  of 
their  citirens,  to  their  jealoufy  of  the  influence 
which  popularity  and  liberality  mijrht  gain  among 
a  Gckle  and  nn Settled  populace.  (See  Phocion.) 
The  Pififtratids  were  baniflied  from  Athens  about 
18  years  after  the  death  of  Pififtratas. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  who  early  diftin- 
puiihed  himfeJf  by  his  valour  in  the  f.eld,  and  by 
his  addrefs  and  eloquence  at  home.  After  he  had 
rendered  himfelf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by 
his  liberality,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
had  foUght  their  battlco,  particulaily  nearSaTa'mia, 
he  refolvedto  make  himfelf  inaficr  of  his  country. 
Every  thing  feeincd  favourable  to  his  ambitioMs 
views ;  but  Solon  alonv  oppofed  him,  and  difco- 
vered  his  duplicity  before  the  public  .tllembly.  Of 
the  various  arts  he  adopted  to  attain  the  fupreme 
power;  and  of  hiy  fucccfs,  and  repeated  expui- 
fjons  and  reft  orations,  a  particular  account  is  gi- 
ven under  AtticA;  §  8,  and  9,  Upon  his  being 
^he  3d  time  received  by  the  people  of  Athens  as 
their  fovercign,  lie  facrificed  to  his  reientmcnt  the 
friefids  pf  Megacles,  but  did  not  lofe  fight  qf  the 
public  good,  and  while  he  fought  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  he  did  not  negled  the  dignity 
and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  Yiamc.  He  diea 
about  A-  A.  C.  siZf  after  he  had  enio>-cd  the  fo- 
vcreign  power  at  At'hens  for  ^$  years,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  IJipparchus.  Pififtratus 
claims  our  admiration  forhis  juftice,  hii  liberality, 
and  his  moderation.  Even  when  he  had  the  fu- 
preme power,  he  often  refufed  to  puniih  the  infb- 
lence  of  his  enemies.'  In  Ihbrt  had  he  been  bom 
to  the  power  he  ufurped,  he  would  have  been  a 
moft  refpciftable  character;  but  the  ut%noft  juftice 
and  moderarion  in  government  can  never  vindicate 
|hc  crime  of  ujurpation. — It  is  to  his  labours,  liow- 
ever,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of 
|he  poems  of  I-^omer ;  and  he  ivas  the  firft,  ac- 
cprdmg  to  Cicero,  yvhq  introduced  them  at  Athens 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  ftand.  He  alfo 
cftabliflied  a  pubhc  library  at  Athens ;  and  the  va- 
luable books  which  he  had  diligently  colle<fted 
were  carried  intP  Perfia,  when  Xerxes  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  Athens- 
Pi  SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  Archangel,  on 
the  Mefen  j  188  miles  £.  of  Archangel. 

(i.)  *  PISMIRE,  fl.  /.  [myra.  Sax.  pi/miere, 
Dutch.]    An  ^ut ;  an  emmet. — 

His  cloaths,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 
jMight  fit  a  pijmire  or  a  whale.  Pri,or, 

—Prejudicial  to  fruit  qjt  ptfmirejj  caterpillars  and 
mice.  4^0rr. 

{%.)  PISMIRES,  are  a  kind  of  iniei^ls  very  com- 
mon in  Africa;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  var^- 
ty,  and  fuch  innumerable  fwarms,  that  they  dc- 
ftroy  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  even 
men  and  beafts  in  fo  iliort  a  time  as  one  fm^ic 
t:ight ;  and  would,  without  all  doubt,  prove  more 


fii  ally  deftriKftivc  to  the  inhabiunts,  wet  tiq 
not  fo  happily  deft  oyed  by  aproportioriai^ro- 
ber  of  monkey 8,  who  greedily  ferret  aiid  droa 
them.  For  a  further  accouiit  of  thtfc  iDkd^i  Set 
Ant,  Formica^  and  Termes.  As  tor  lor^ 
and  fome  other  grievous  plagues  with  which  Ut 
far  greater  part  of  the  vaft  contiRcnt  of  Ainai 
aflhdcdj  but  which  do  not  belong  to  thi^  im» 
fee  Gryllus,  N°  II.  }  iv. 

PISO,  the  hereditary  cognomen  of  a  boBc^ 
the  ill uft nous  Roman  family  of  iht  CaMiffsa* 
Calphurkii,  whicli  produced  ipany  '[Kt  ad 
during  the  republic,  as  well  as  forr.c  infers*  w 
la i n R.     We  f u b i o m  a  fpecim en  of  both  Ci^£.^ 

(j.)  PiSO,  Luciu?  C:*ipuniius,  furnanittiii* 
on  account  of  his  frugaliiy,  was  tribune  :  '^ 
people.  A'  A.  C.  149,  and  afterwards  conlHti* 
ring  his  tribuneihip,  he  publitlied  a  iaw  aj 
extortion,  entitled  Lex  Caipurnui  de fecj 
4is>     He  happily  ended  the  war  in  i 
reward  the  fervices  of  one  of  his  fons,  wu  a 
diilinguifhed  himfeljl  in  that  expcditioti,  be  irfS 
him  by  his  will  a  goMen    crown^  weigfeitf  % 
pounds,     Pifo  joined  to  the  qualities  da  foot!  > 
ti^'.Li,  the  taknts  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  andbifio* 

(2.)  Pi  so,  Caius  Caipuniius,  a  RumanOJ^ 
who  in  the  year  67  before  Chrift,  was  v^i 
the  law  which  furbid  canvafling  for  puWicA* 
intitled  Lex  Calpurnra  de  amb'tiu.  He  ilM 
aM  the  firmnefs  worthy  of  a  confiil  in 
moft  ftormy  periotls  of  the  republic  ^  ^ 
determined  rcfoluti on,  prevented  the  p«^»i^ 
raifmg  Marcos  Palicanus,  a  nian  of  no  ikBjW 
the  confuiar  dignity. 

(3,)  Puo,  Ciieru3  Calpumius,  was  cofiW» 
the  rtign  of  Auguftus,  and  governor  uf  '  " ' 
der  TiWrius,  w  hofe  coptidcnt  he  wa;. 
that  by  the  order  of  this  emperor  he  c'.-.uv 
ifjanicus  to  be  poifoned.    -Being  accukdi^* 
crime,  and  feeing  himfelf  abandoned  i^v'^*^-* 
riy,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfell'A. 
V\  r^i  %  man  of  infupportable  pride  .1:- 
violence.     Of  this   many  iuftanccs  ar. 
but  the  foltuwing  is  the  moft  cxtraon' 
horrible  :  Having  ordered  a  foldier  toh. 
becaufe  he  had  gone  out  of  (he  camp  v.. 
foldier  and  returned  without  him,  the  i>u^; 
dier  p relented  ■  liimfelf  to    the  centurion*  »^ 
finding  he  was  not  murdered,  ftoptthe  c 
(ind  all  three  went  to  pjfo,  amidft  the 
plaufe  of  the  whole  aimy.     Whereupon  n. 
U  ftop  to  tlieir  joy  by  ordering  all  three  to  bf?< 
to  death.   .... 

(4.)  PiSQ,  Lucius,  a  Roman  fenator,  uti  * 
tended  the  emperor  Valerian  in  his  vxm--^ 
expedition  into  Perfia ;  (See  PtRS^^;  '  ' 
after  bjs  capture  or  death,   proci-^- 
vmperor;  but  was  defeated,  taker  pnion-  ' 
put  to  death,  bv  V^ilens,  A.  D.  36*. 

PISOGNE,  a  town  of  the  Jtitlian  rcpuo;^ . 
the  department  of  Mincio,  diftricl  ami  Ut 
of  Verona,  with  a  harbour  ou  the  K.  ^ 
lake  Ifeo;  containing  about  jpoodtiiii^ 
have  jf  irOu  foundcrics,  with  loany  ir^^"  ^■ 
and  cirry  on  a  very  a^lUve  trade.  Qppe^     ' 

PISON,  in  "ancient  geogr.iphy,  the  t^^ 
4  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  ot  £(ico,vi 
Mofes  deferibcs  as  '*  encompaffiiig  thcwioit - 
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f  HDrOab,  where  there  is  gold^^'  kc, 
1, 12.)  Some  fuppoic  the  Pifon  to  be  the  Can* 
(s;  others  particularly  Caimet  and  Relaod  take 
to  be  the  Phasis,  which  runs  N.  through 
OLCHis,  (which  they  fuppoie  to  be  HavUaibf) 
om  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  to  its  exit 
I  tk  £uxine  Sea  (  but  theie  ^eat  commentators 
e  evidently  miftakcn,  for  the  Phafis,  initead  of 
&ng  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates  and  running 
W.  his  its  A>urce  about  350  miles  N.  of  the 
ad  oUhe  Euphrates,  and  runs  SW.  into  the  Eux- 
r.  The  conjcdlure  of  Bochart  and  others  ap- 
art to  be  morc^probable,  that  the  Pifon  is  the 
'.hnmch  of  the  divided  ftreams  of  the  Tigris 
d  Euphrates,  which  runs  along  the  tide  of  Ha* 
ah  in  Aratua,  and  encompalTes  an  extenfive  ter- 
ory. 

rtSOKlAf  in  botany,  Fingrico,  a  genus  of 
:  di(ccia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia 
b  of  plants. 

•  PISS,  fi./,  [from  the  verb.]  Urine ;  animal 
ter.— It  would  vex  one  more  to  be  knocked  on 

lield  with  •  fti/jMii  than  a  thunderbolt.  Pope. 

•  To  Piss.  ^.  a.ipijfer^  Vv.tiffen^  Dutch.]  To 


r    ^89    )  PIS 

(Gen.il,  that  of  naphtha,  not  dilagrecablc.  There  arc 
two  kinds  of  this  mummy ;  the  one  is  valuable 
for  its  fcarcity  and  great  a(5kivity.  The  native 
place  of  the  belt  mummy  is  far  from  the  acccfs  of 
men,  from  habitations,  and  from  fprings  of  water, 
in  the  province  of  Daraab.  It  is  tbund  in  a  nar% 
row  cave,  nut  al>ove  two  ^thorns  deep,  cut  like 
a  well  out  of  the  mafs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ragged 
mountain  Caucafus."  Kampfer  Annni,  Perf,  Thia 
dcfcription  agrees  pcrft- <5tly  with  the  piflafphaltum^ 
or  foffil  mummy  of  Bua,  differing  only  in  the  pri- 
vation of  fmell,  which  perhaps  is  not  totally  want* 
ing  in  the  Perfian  mummy.  One  of  the  qualities 
afligned  by  M.  Linnaeus  to  the  finelt  bitumen  is  to 
finoke  when  laid  on  the  fire,  as  ours  does,  emit- 
ting a  fmell  of  pitch  not  difagreeable.  He  be- 
lieves it  would  be  very  good  for  wounds,  as  the 
oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  the  pitch  of  CaAro* 
which  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Roman  furgeonA 
for  fractures,  contuiions,  and  in  many  external 
applications. 

*  PISSBURNT.  aJj,  Stained  with  urine. 

PISSEUEUM  iNDicuM,  Barbados  Tan  a 
mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens. 


b  water.— I  charge  the  piffing  conduit  run  no-    and  of  all  others  the  moft  approaching,  in  ap- 


»but  dam.  Shak.-^Otit  ahpifej,  the   reft 
w  company.  VEftrange.^ 
Once  polTeis'd  of  what  with  care  you  feve, 
fte  wanton  boys  would  pifs  upon  your  grave. 

Dryden. 
BSA,  a  town  of  Prui&an  Lithuania ;  4  miles 
#AaiIaporen 


pearance,  colour,  and  confiflence,  to  the  true 
pissASFHALTUM,  but  differitig  from  it  in  other 
refpcdls.  It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of  A- 
merica,  where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the  fides 
of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and  fometimes 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has  been 
greatly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and  o- 


^y  PfeSABED.  «./.  A  yellow  flower  grow*    thcr  diforders  of  the  brcaft  and  lungs.    See  Pe* 
ithegrafs. 

t)  PissABED,  in  botany.  See  Leontodon. 
■BSASPALTO,  a  mountain  in  Bua. 
ISSASPHALTUM,  earth  pitch  5  a  fluid, 
fac,  mineral  body,  of  a  thick  confiflencc, 
%^nell,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a 
mm  of  greyiih  afhes  after  burning.  |t  arifes 
rf  the  cracks  of  the  rocks,  in  feveral  places 
iciOand  <^  Sumatra,  and  ibme  other  t>l«>ces 
MaA  Indies,  where  it  is  much  efleemed  in 
vie  diforders.  There  is  a  remarkable  mine 
jththe  iHand  of  Bu A,  of  which  a  curious  de- 
f&»  is  given  by  Abbe  Fortis,  for  which  we 
t  to  his  work.  It  is  a  fpecics  of  •  petroleum. 
MiMERALOGV,  Part  II.  Cbop.  VL  Gen.  Ml. 
t:  and  Petroleum,  j  III.  Abbe  Fortis  fays, 
the  piifafphaltum  of  Bua  is  correfpopdent  to 
^^  produ^oo,  which  by  Hafl'elquift,  in  his 
^  is  called  mumia  minerale,  and  mumia 
ivA  Persian  A  by  Koempfer,  which  the  Egyp* 
inade  ti(e  of  to  embalm  their  kings.  It  is 
d  in  a  cave  of  mount  Caucafus,  which  is  kept 
•  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the  king 
rfa«  **  Mumiahi,  or  native  Periian  mummy 
Kcempfer)  proceeds  from  R  hard  rock  in  very 
t  Quantity.  It  is  a  bituminous  juice,  that 
racs  from  the  llony  fuperficies  of  the  hill,  re- 
fog  in  appearance  coarfe  ihoemakers  wax,  as 
^  its  colour  as  in  its  denfity  and  dudility. 
b  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is  lefs  folid,  but  is 
fd  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands.  It  is  tafily 
d  with  oil,  but  repels  water;  it  is  quite 
of  (meiU  and  very  like  in  fubilance  to  the 
«ian  mummy.  When  laid  on  burning  coals, 
» the  (xncU  of  fulphur  tempered  a  little  with 


TROLEUM,  N®  a,  §  I. 

PISSER,  a  mountain  of  Gemuny,  in  Tyrol  ^ 
4  rriles  $£.  of  Landeck. 

PISSIRUS,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Nellus.  Herodot,  vii.  c.  109. 

PISS  OS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Landes ;  27  miles  NW.  of  Tartas. 

Piss-pot,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Straiti 
of  Magellan  ;  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cape  Notch«. 
Lon.  75. 12.  W.  Lat.  53. 14.  S. 

(i.)  *  PISTACHIO.  »./.  ipi/taebe,  Tr. pj/faccbi, 
Italian ;  pijidfbia,  Lat.]  The  pifiacbio  is  or  an  ob>> 
long  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends  about  half  aa 
inch  in  length,  the  kernel  is  of  a  green  colour  and 
a  foft  and  unduous  fubftance,  much  like  the  pulp 
of  an  almond,  of  a  pleaiant  talte :  pifiacbioj  were 
knowl^  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Arabians  call 
ihcfCi  pfj^ueb  2xidfefiucbt  and  we  fometimes^/VA 
nuts.  HilL—Ptftacf^M^  fo  they  be  good,  and  not 
mufty,  joined  with  almonds,  are  an  excellent 
pousilher.  Bacon, 

(a.)  Pistachio,  or  Pistacmia.    Sec  PiiTA- 

CIA 

(I.)  PISTACIA,  TURPENTINE-TREE,  Piftacbia 
nut  and  Mafi'tcb  tret  \  a  genus  of  the  peniandna 
order,  belonging  to  ihe  dioccia  claf^  of  plants : 
and  in  the  uaUyvl  method  ranking  in  the  50th 
order,  A'nentace^,  There  are  9  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  niol\  rcmakarble  arc, 

I.  PisTACiA  LENTiscus,  the  common  maf-^ 
ticb  trecf  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy^  Being  an  evergreen,  it  has  been  prclcrvcd 
in  this  country  in  order  to  adorn  the  grcen-houics.^ 
In  the  countries  where  it  is  a  native,  it  rifcs  to  the 
height  of  x8  or  jo  feet,  «:overcd  with  a  grey  bark. 
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on  the  ftcm  ;  but  the  branches,  which  are  rcry 
numerous,  arc  covered  with  a  redd ifh -brown  bark, 
and  arc  garnifiied  with  winged  leaves,  compoied 
of  3  or  4  pair  of  fmaJl  fpearlhaped  lobes,  without 
An  odd  o«ie  at  the  end.  This  fpccies  is  commonly 
•  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches,  though 
it  may  alfo  be  railed  from  the  feed  in  the  nianner 
«lire<^led  for  the  piftachia  nut  tree  :  (See  N°  3.)  aiid 
i.i  this  manner  alfo  may  the  true  maftich  tree  be 
laifcd.  But  this  being  more  lender  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  recjuires  to  be  conftantly  fhcltcrcd 
in  winter,  and  to  have  a  warm  fituatiou  in  fum- 
mer.  Piilachia  nuts  are  moderately  large,  con- 
taining a  kernel  of  a  pale  grccnifh  colour,  corercd 
with  a  reddilh  ikin.  They  have  a  plea&nt,  fweet, 
iiniftuous  taile»  refcmbling  that  of  almonds ;  and 
thejr  abound  with  a  fwcct  and  wcll-tafted  oil, 
which  they  yield  in  great  abundance  on  being 
prelfed  after  bruifin^  them  :  they  are  reckoned  a- 
inongft  the  ai  aleptics,  and  are  wholefome  and 
nutritive ;  and  are  by  fomc  efteemed  very  proper 
to  be  preicribed  by  way  of  reftoratives,  eaten  in 
iinall  quantity,  to  people  emaciated  by  long  ill- 
Hefs. 

(2.)  PisTACiA  ORiENTALis  the  true  mafticb  f«r 
of  the  Levant,  from  which  the  maftich  is  gather- 
ed, has  been  confounded  by  moft  botanical  wri- 
ters with  the  common  maAich  tree,  above  defcrib- 
ed,  though  there  are  confiderablc  differences  be- 
tween them.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  brown  ;  the 
leaves  arc  corapofed  of  two  or  three  pars  of  fpcar- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one:  the 
^iter  lobes  are  Uic  largefl ;  the  other  gradually 
diminiih,  the  innermoft  bcin^  the  leaft.  The4 
Juni  of  a  brownifh  colour  towards  the  autumn, 
v^  hen  the  plants  are  expolcd  to  the  open  air ;  but 
if  they  arc  under  glares,  they  keep  green.  The 
kaves  continue  all  the  year,  but  arc  not  fo  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  common  fx)rt,  nor  arc  tjic  plants 
io  hardy, 

3.  PiSTACiA  TEREBIVTHUS,  Xht  pijfachia  tree, 
^rows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  Syria, 
whence  the  nuts  arc  amiually  brought  to  Europe. 
In  thofe  countries  it  grows  to  the  height  of  25  or 
^o  feet :  the  bark  of  the  ftem  and  old  branches  k 
of  a  dark  ruflct  colour,  but  that  of  the  young 
branches  is  of  a  light  brown,  Thclj*  are  gamiflied 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  ibmetimes  of  two. 
At  other  times  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one  :  thefc  lobes  approach  towards  an 
oval  fhape,  and  their  edges  are  turned  backward  ; 
and  theie  when  bruifed,  emit  a  iraell  fimilar  to 
Ihat  of  the  (hell  of  the  nut.  Some  of  thefe  trtc$ 
produce  male  and  others  female  flowers,  and  (bmc 
iijve  both  male  and  female  on  the  £ame  tree.  The 
male  llowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the  bran^ 
i:he8  in  ioofc  bunches  or  catkins.  They'havo  no 
pv*taN,  but  five  fmall  ftamina  crowned  by  laT|re 
four-cornered  fummits  filled  wkh  £suina;  arid 
when  this  is  diichargod,  the  flowers  fall  off.  The 
fi-malt  flowei  s  come  out  in  clufters  from  tiie  fides 
o^  the  br,<nc!lies  :  they  have  no  petals,  hut  a  large 
f>val  I'emen  fupporUag  t-hree  rtfttxrd  ftyles,  ar:d 
s:l  fuccccdjd'by  oval  nuts.  This  fpecics  is  pro- 
pjgated  by  its  nuts ;  which  fliould  be  planted  in 
pots  ftlled  with  light  kitchcn-g.irden  earth,  and 
ri'-T.^^id  into  a  mmierate  hot-be«l  to  brinv  up  the 
l^ianta:  wUen  thde  appear,  they  iboiiJd  have  a 
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large  (hare  of  air  admitted  to  then,  aall^ii, 
grees  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  opca  ^ 
which  at  laft  they  will  bear  in  all  Cratbos,  tbac^ 
not  without  great  danger  of  being)  dcAiuycaiQ^ 
vere  winters. 
(II.)  PisTACiA  TREE  Black.  See  HiKUta& 

*  PISTE,  w./.  [French.]  The  track  or  tioi 
a  horftnian  makes  upon  the  grouod  bcgoes!^ 

PISTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  betBdsi 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandriacUSiflf^IJit 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  tfl||ic(^ 
order,  Mifcetlmnea. 

PISTIL,  w./  among  botanift?,  the  Hltk  ifnijit 
column  which  is  generally  found  in  tbcoctRtf 
every  flower.  According  to  theLinocfflfftl^ 
it  is  the  female  part  of  generation,  whcfe  cfcrii 
to  receive  and  fecrete  the  pollen,  and  prodiiaie 
fruit.  It  confiiU  of  three  parts,  m.  f€r«a,tw 
ius,  and  ftigma.    See  Botaky,  hdex, 

*  PiSTILLATION.  »./.  [piJiinm»,U]  * 
wSi  of  pounding  in  a  mortar. — Tht  bdt  dunaaii' 
we  have  are  commhitble,  and  fotarfrtMitot^ 
ing  hammers,  that  they  fubmit  unt  la/bMBS^al 
refift  not  an  ordinary  peftle-  Browu. 

PISTILLUM.    SceBoTAKT,i»ii* 

(i.)  PISTOIA,  a  city  ofhaly,  inEinim,irtrf 
on  the  Stella,  in  a  beautiful  and  fcrtiiepw^f 
the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountaioi.  Jf^ 
it  is  called  Pifiorium%  and  is  &id  to  >pcj» 
once  a  Roman  colony.  At  prcfent  itiiib^ 
fee,  fiiflrag^n  of  Fbrence.     The  ftitcti « W 
and  regular,  the  houfes  tolerably  well  hdUk^ 
poorly  inhabited  for  want  of  trade.  ^""^^ 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  fincetw**' 
dued  by  the  Florentines  in  xioo,  it  haita^** 
dccliuifig  condition.    The  cathedral  b»H9T 
Kandibme  cupola,  and  a  magnificent  t»<** 
afccnd  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  t.>** 
where  his  relics  arc  preferved,  ^  ****!* 
moft  covered  with  plates  of  filvcr.    Hew**' 
marble  ftatues  of  very  good  worknuBAiKJ^ 
marble  pulpit,  the  baflb-reltevo?,  rhe"*** 
holds  the  holy  water,  and  the  iqtiare  tofti* 
the  work  of  John  Piiano.  There  ts a  fi«co^*J 
Jcfuits  college,  and  the  FnincticaDS,  Dwwi^ 
and  Auguftinians,  have  good  chorck«s.  w* 
church  of  Madonna  deU*  UmilU  tkere  «ei« 
of  Leo  X.  and  of  Clement  VIL    The  V^ 
tuated  in  a  large  fquare  is  a  bandibme 
feveral  of  the  nobility  have  alfo  very  good  bfli 
It  is  about  ao  miks  NW.  of  Floreucc,  vA 
NE.  of  PiCi.  Lon.  "•  «9.  B-  Lat.  43-  55-  ^ 

(i.)PisTOiA  MOUUTAiNS,  mouBtaiB«n^ 
Aoia,  a  part  of  the  Apennines.  'f^^^'Jt*' 
▼iilages  on  them.    The  chief  is  St  MatcewK 

(i.)  •  PISTOL.  «./.  [piJole.piM^l^ 
fmail  handgun.— Three  watch  the  door  wr^ 
to/j,  that  none  ibould  iffue  out.  5^.— Tfct 
body  of  the  borfe  paflVd  within  pi^^^-^, 
<:oUage.  6Vflre««/oii.— Quk;kfilverdiidiAi|«^ 
a  /i/?o/  will  hardly  pierce  through  a  par* 
Brown.— K  woman  had  a  tubercle  la  i» 
canthufi  of  the  eye,  cf  the  bignefsof  a 
let.  fVi/rmutu — 

How  Verres  is  lefs  qualify'd  to  fteil, 

With  fword  and  ptficl,  than  with  wix  a«^ 


.(» 


PUTO^  the  finalkft  *icce  of  ferc^^^^ 
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ftfrn  at  the  faddlc-bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  in  the 
socket.  The  barrel  is  generally  14  inches  long, 
*iftoi  barrels  arc  forged  in  one  piece ;  two  at  a 
imc, joined  by  their  muzzles;  and  are  bored  bc- 
ure  they  are  cut  afundcr ;  whereby  there  is  a  fa- 
inpof  time  and  labour,  and  a  greater  certainty 
f  the  bore  bting  the  fame  in  both.  The  method 
f  welding,  boring,  polifhing,  &c.  is  the  fame  with 
^atof  guns.  Sec  Musket,  J  '6,  7. 
(3.)  Pistol  Biy,  a  bay  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
Icwfbundland. 

*  f®  Pistol,  v.  a,  {piflolert  Fr.]  to  (hoot  with 
piftol. 

(1.)  •  PISTOLE,  n.f.  [pi/foUy  Fr.]  A  coin  of 
tany  countries  and  many  decrees  of  value. — I 
uD  difburden  him  of  many  hundred   fkfloks, 

(a.)  Pistole,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  in  Spain  and 
I  (cveral  parts  of  Itaiy,  Switzerland,  &c.  The 
iftole  has  its  augmentations  and  diminutions, 
'bich  are  quadruple  piftolcs,  double  piftoles,  and 
ilf  piftoks.  Sec  Money,  $  9. 
•PISTOLET.  n.f.  [diminutive  of  pifloL]  A 
ttle  piftol.— 

Thoft  unlickt  bear- whelps,  unfii'd  ptjlohts^ 
That,  more  than  cannon-(hot,  avails  or  lets. 

Donm. 
(r.)»  PISTON.  »./  Iptflan,  Fr.]  The  moveable 
Ut  in  fcvcral  machines ;  as  in  pumpa  and  fy- 
Hpi,  whereby  the  fusion  or  attradion  is  caufed ; 
tttiDbolus. 

(;».) Piston,  in  pump-work,  is  a  (hort  cylinder 
Jfiltilor  other  folid  fubftance,  fitted  exa<aiy 
^ic cavity  of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump. 
«rHYD«os  taticks,  Sea.  VII— X. 
flSTORlA,  or  Pistorium,  in  ancient  ^o- 
^f,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
ennines; memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Catiline; 
Jwcniled  PiSTOiA. 
P1S1X)R1N£,    a  Spanifh  coin.    See  Money, 

PISTORIUS,  John,  M.D.  and  D.D.  was  born  at 
SWj,  in  1546.  He  Hm'ied  medicine,  and  was  ad- 
"tecd  M  D.  with  nppiiufe ;  but  his  prcfcriptions 
•Wing  attended  w!ttrfuccef<',  he  quitted  thst 
<*lfiiM»,  and  ftudied  the  law.  His  merit  pro- 
•frf  him  t!ie  appointment  of  counfelior  to  Er- 
J*  Frederick  margrave  of  Ba«lcn-Douriach.  Mt 
*l  embraced  the  Prottflant  rc'i^rion ;  but  fome 
■f  itftt-r  returned  to  the  comnramion  of  the 
«Qrch  of  Rt»me.  He  became  afterwards  one  of 
c  emperor's  counfcKors,  provoft  of  the  cathe- 
jI  of  Brcfiaw  and  domeftic  pi  elite  to  the  abbot 
^yL\<i.\.  H-  wrote  i.  Several  Controtcrfial  TracHs 
tainft  the  Lutherans.  2.  Artls  CaboUJlicx  Scrip- 
fw,  printed  at  Bile,  1587  ;  a  fcnrcc  and  cunous 
'J'cdiun.  3.  Sl  rip  fori  J  r:r*:m  Polonicarum.  4. 
"^iptorej  Jf  rchus  Cernuimcis^  in  3  vols,  folio, 
t>w  ifoj  to  1613.  This  is  a  curious  and  fcarce 
fff^nxnance.  The  author  died  in  1608,  aged  5a. 
PISTOYA.  SeePisToiA. 
PISTRINA,  a  town  of  Servia,  48  miles  SW.  of 
Rtr4,  And  ICO  E.  of  Ragufa. 
PISTRITZER,  a  river  of  Upper  Saxony,  which 
»«« info  the  Elbe,  near  the  Wittenberg?. 
PiSUERGA,  a  river  of  Sp^in,  which  rifcs  in 
^  N.  part  of  Old  Caftile,  and  runs  into  the  Du- 
%  10  miles  SW.  of  Valladolid. 
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PISUMr  PEASE ;  a  genus  of  the  decsndria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  diadelphia  dafe  of  plants 
and  in  thcnatur.il  method  ranking  under  the  3id 
order,  Papdionace^.    The  fpecies  are, 

I.  PisuM  Americanum,  commonly  called 
Cape-Horn  pea^  with  an  angular  trailing  ftalk, 
whofc  lower  leaves  are  fpear-lhaped,  Iharply  in- 
dented, and  thofe  at  the  top  narrow  pointed. 

a.  Pi  SUM  HuMiLE,  the  d<tvarfpeay  with  an  e- 
re<^  branching  (talk  and  leaves  having  two  pair 
of  round  lobes. 

3.  PisuM  Maritimum,  the/'tf //5rt,  with  foot- 
ftalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper  fide,  an  an- 
gular ftalk,  narrow  pointed  (lipulsp,  and  foot- 
ftalks  bearing  many  flowers. 

4.  PisuM  OcHRUs,  with  membranacfous  run- 
ning foot-ftalks,  having  two  leaves  and  one  flower 
upon  a  foot-ftatk. 

5.  PisuM  Sativum,  the  greater  garden  pea^ 
whofe  lower  ftipulae  are  roundifh,  indented,  with 
taper  foot-ftalks,  and  many  flowers  on  a  foot-ftalks 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  garden  peafe  no'.v  cul- 
tivated in  Britain,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
gardeners  and  fecdfmen,  and  have  their  different 
titles  ;  but  as  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  femi- 
nal  variations,  fo  if  they  arc  not  very  carefully 
managed,  by  taking  away  ail  thofe  plants  which 
have  a  tendency  to  alter  before  the  feeds  are 
formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their  original 
ftate :  therefore  all  thofe  perfons  who  are  curious 
in  the  choice  of  their  feeds,  look  carefully  over 
thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants 
which  I  hey  diflike  from  the  other.  This  is  what 
they  call  rogwng  ihtir  peafe  ;  meaning  hereby  the 
taking  out  ^W  the  bad  plants  from  the  good,  that 
the  farina  of  the  former  may  not  impregnate  the 
latter ;  to  prevent  which^  they  always  do  it  be- 
fore the  llowtrs  open.  By  thus  diligently  draw- 
ing out  the  bad,  referving  thof;;  which  come  ear- 
lit  ft  to  flower,  they  have  greatly  improved  their 
peafe  of  late  years,  and  are  conftantiy  endeavour- 
int:  to  get  forwarder  varieties ;  fo  that  it  would 
be  to  little  purpofc  in  this  place  to  attempt  giv- 
ing a  particular  account  of  all  the  varieties  now 
cultivated  :  therefore  we  ftiall  only  mention  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known, 
pl.icing  them  according  to  their  time  of  cominikif 
to  the  table,  or  gathering  for  ufc :  i.  The  golden 
hot f pur,  2.  The  Charlton,  3.  The  Rend'rj  hotfpur. 
4,  MaJ.-rj  hotfpur,  5.  EJfex  botfpur.  6.  The  d^arf 
pf'a,  7.  Tlje  fugar  pea,  8.  Spanijh  Morotto.  9. 
Nonpareil,  to.  Sugar  dwarf.  1 1 .  Sidle  pea.  I  a. 
Marrowfat,  13.  Rofe  or  crowfi  pea,  14,  Roun- 
cii'al pea.  i$.Grajpea.  16. /*/^/»m;  with  fome 
others. 

6.  PisuM  Umbellatum,  the  rofe  or  cro<wn 
pen^  with  4  pointed  acute  ftipuii,  and  foot-ftaikf 
bearing  many  flowers,  which  terminate  the  ftalks. 

PISUS,  the  fon  of  Pericrts,  and  grandfon  of 
JEolusi,  the  founder  of  Pisa.  Puuf,  15. 

•  PIT.  n.f  {pit,  Saxon.]  i.  A  hole  in  the 
ground. — 

Tumble  me  into  fome  loathfome  ;^V.     Shck. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit,      Sbak. 

— Pits  upon  the  fea.ft)oie  turn  into  Ircfti  water, 

by  percolation  of  the  fdt  through  the  fand;  but 

in  f^me  pi.\ce j  cf  Africa,  the  water  in  fuch  pitj 

W.J 
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will  become  brackifti  again-    Bacon, 
profundity, — 

From  the  pit  of  Acheroa 
Mr-et  me  i'  tli*  morning. 

Into  wh^i  pit  thou  ktft 
From  what  height  fallen.  Mihon, 

3.  The  grave.— Left  I  bt-comc  like  them  that  go 
down  into  the  pit,  P/atm  xxviii.  i.  4.  The  area 
on  which  cocks  fight ;  whence  the  phrafe,  to  fly 
the  pit. — 

Make  him  glad,  at  leaft,  to  quit 
His  VI dory,  and  fly  the  pit,  Hudibras, 

—They  managed  the  difpute  as  fiercely,  as  two 
game-cocks  in  the  pit.  Locke.  5.  The  middle  part 
of  the  theatre. — 

Let  Cully,  Cockwook,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  fhew  the  writers  wit.  DryJ, 
Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit.  Dryd, 
6.  [Pijfpirij^^  old  Fr.  from  pc^jj^  Lai.]  Any  holiow 
of  the  body;  as,  the  pit  of  the  ftt)mach  ;  the  arm 
pit.  7.  A  dint  made  by  the  finger.  8.  A  mark  by 
a  difeafe. 

*  To  Pit.  -r.  a,  i.  To  prefs  into  hollows.^- An 
anafarca,  a  fpecies  fif  dropfy,  i^  charaderifed  by 
the  (liining  and  foitncfs  of  the  (kin,  which  gives 
vay  to  the  lealt  imprelTioii,  and  rr mains  pitted 
for  fome  time.  Sharp.  %.  To  mark  with  Imall 
hollows,  as  by  the  fm all-pox. 

PITAHAIA,  (Caiius  Pitnjaya^  Lin.  Syji.  P^ege- 
iahliitm.  Jacquin  Amdr.  15 1.  ed.  a.  p.  75  M.  E.. 
Carthct^ena,)  a  ihrub  peculiar  to  Calif<»rnia,  is  a 
kind  ot  beech,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  ercat- 
cfl  harvcfl  of  the  natives.  Its  branches  are  finely 
fluted,  and  rife  vertically  from  the  ftcin,  fo  as  to 
form  a  very  beautiful  top.  The  fruit  is  like  a 
horfe-chefuut.  Ir»  Tome  white,  in  other';  yellow, 
^nd  in  others  red,  but  always  cxquifittly  delici- 
ous, being  a  rich  fwcct,  tempered  with  a  grateful 
ncid,     Ste  Cactus. 

PITANE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  A- 
fii  Minor,  in  j^olia,  famous  for  bricks.  Luain, 
iii.  305, 

PITANGUA  OuAcu.     See  Bcmetre. 

*  PITAPAT.  «./.  [probably  from  pas  a  pasy 
or  patte  pattest  Fr.j  i.  A  flutter;  a  palpitation. — 
A  lion  mect.H  him,  and  the  fox^  heart  went  pita- 
pat. VE/inin^e.  %.  A  light  quick  flep.— Now  I 
ticar  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through  the  dark 
alloy.  Dndtn. 

PITAUTS.     See  Biimldi. 

PITCATRNE,  Archibald,  M.  D.  a  moft  emi- 
nent phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  dcfcendcd 
trom  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pit- 
cairnc  in  Fifelhire.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  Dtcetnber  1652.  He  commenced 
his  itudies  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  thence  removed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved 
iiimfelf  in  ciallicai  learning,  and  completed  a  re- 
gular courfc  of  philolbphy.  The  bw  fcems  to 
have  beeti  his  own  choice,  and  to  this  fcience  he 
t  lined  his  attention.  With  an  ardour  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  he  purfueJ  it  with  lb  much  intenfenefs, 
that  his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  ac- 
r.ount,  his  phyficians  advifed  him  to  fet  out  fv)r 
the  fouth  of  France.  By  the  time  he  reached  Pa- 
ri "1,  he  was  happily  fo  far  recoverc  !,  that  he  de- 
termined to  renew  his  ftudies ;  but  being  inform- 
ed that  there  was  no  able  profelVor  of  law  in  that 
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Abyfs ;    city,    and  finding  feveral  gentlemen  of  hii  r 
quauitance   engaged   in  the  ftudf  of  phyfic,  k 
went  with  them  to  the  Icduresand  ho(piu]^M^ 
employed  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fevtui  morii 
till  his  affair f^  called  hun  borne.    On  hismr, 
he  applied   himfelf  chiefly  to  the  raathrnuti 
His  intimacy  with  Dr  D.  Gregory,  thcfckbr&i 
math e  mat  icai  profclTor,  began  about  ihi»  liBc 
Pitcaime'fi  progrcf*;  in  mathematics  wasrapid,ai 
correfpondcnt  to  his  other  purfniti.  Hisirapr* 
ments  on  the  method  of  infinite  ferics  Ihtoa^ 
e(!,  which  Dr  WaHis  of  Oxford  afterwardipi 
liihed,  were  a  confpicuous  and  early  proofoiai 
abilities  in  this  fcience.    Had  Dr  PftcairBf  c(^ 
tinned  to  profecute  the  ftiidy  of  the  law,«i 
cnuld   he    have   moulded    his  principles  tsik 
times,  the  firft  offices  and  honours  oj  thtb^ 
might  have  been  looked  for  virithoBt  prefia^ 
as  the  probable  reward  of  fuch  talents  ai  Ih^ 
felFed.     Struck,  however,  with  the  chanwrfti^ 
thematical  truth,  which  had  been  laidysav 
duced  into  the  philofijphy  of  medicine, ind  k> 
ing  to  reduce  the  heaimg  art  to  geonictncii  r*- 
thod,  he  unalterably  determined  on  this  k& it 
piring  profcfiion.  In  Edinburgh  atthattiaetter 
wa»  no  fchooi,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity  fit  i3> 
provement  but  the  chamber  and  the  (bop.  & 
therefore  foon  returned  to  Paris,  whnthtofc' 
vated  the  objefl  of  his  purfuit  with  hi!itf«l 
enthuriarn>,  and  with  a  fteadinel*s  fromtWn 
could  not  be  diverted.     On  the  ijthAo?.liU 
he  received  from  the  faculty  of  Rheimitk* 
gree  of  M.D. ;  which,  on  the  7thAug.i%w» 
likewife  conferred  on  him  by  the  uniwrfit^fl^A" 
berdeen  ;  both  being  attended  wrthma^brff^ 
culiar  diftinC^ion.     Other  medical  ho5oc5T^ 
conferred  on  him  in  France  and  clfcv 
nothing  affords  a  more  untquivocal  ten  ^i 
hiK  abilities  than  that  which  the  furgcom fl<l^ 
burgh  gave,  in  admitting  him,  frcciyaud^ 
cited,  a  member  of  their  college.  None  WW 
opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  »lf*[ 
tioner,  and  on  no  phyfician  did  they  ewWS* 
the  fame  public  mark  of  refpeft.    SootijiwV^ 
graduation  at  Kheims,  bo  returned  toE<&>*«|' 
where,  on  the  29th  of  November  r6Sr.tkteP 
College   of  Phylicians  was   inftitotedj  vA"^ 
name,  among  others,  graced  the  original  ^fP 
from  the  crown     In  his  S&hitio  PrtsStmstiHi i 
'ver.toribusj   the  treatife  above  alluded  to,  bt^ 
covers  a  high  degree  of  medical  litentifi.  i^ 
makes  ufc  of  it  to  vindicate  Dr  Harve/i  cijici 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  1^ 
During  his  rcfidcnce   in  Scotiand,  hi^repotr^ 
became  lb  confiderable,  that,  in  169 1,  the  obiic 
fity  of  Leyden  folicited   him  to  fill  the  mcdtf 
chair  then  vacant.     Such  an  honourable  tcSiai 
ny  of  rcfpt<5f,  from  a  foreign  nation,  a^I  W 
fuch  an  univcrfity,  cannot  perhaps  be  proi^J 
in  the   medical  biography  of  Great  Britain-  ? 
Pitcairnc's  well  known  political  principles ei^ 
ed   him  from  pmmotion  at  home:  H'-  tt^rr" 
accepted  the  invitation  from  abroad  ; 
the  a 6th  of  April  1692,  delivered,  at  I 
elegant  and  mafterly  inaugural  or^it- 
qua  ojhnditur  medicinam  ah  omni  pkihjif 
ejfe  itberam.     He  difcharged  the  duties  oi  ti^ 
tice  at  Leyden  fo  a&  to  anfwcr  the  mart  hnp^ 

expedition- 
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He  taught  with  a  perfpicuity  and  lultntions  from  abroad;  and  no  one  fronvall  ac- 
counts, ever  pradlifed  with  greater  Ci^acity  aid 
fuccefs.    The  emoluments  of  his  profefllon  mult 


xpeftations? 

loquence  which  met  with  univerfal  applaufe 
.t  the  fame  time,  he  was  not  more  celebrated  as 
piofcflbr  than  as  a  pra<ftical  phyfician  ;  and  not- 
ithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  bufinefs  in 
)th  thefe  chara<5ters,  he  found  Icifurc  to  publiih 
ver.il  trcatifes  on  the  circulation,  and  fomc  o- 
itr  of  the  moft  imfo  tant  parts  of  the  animal  e- 
)nomy.  Previoiifly  tn>  thia  he  had  mairied  a 
i'jghtcr  of  Col.  James  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom 
;  had  two  children  who  died  young.  At  the 
3lc  of  the  feirion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland,  with 

intention  of  returning  in  time  for  th**.  fucceed- 
p  one.  On  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir 
rchthald^tcvtnfon,  the  objedlot  his  journey,  her 
iat'.ons  would  on  no  account  confent  to  part  with 
m  again.     He  was  therefore  rcludantly  oblipcd 

remain  ;  and  he  wrote  the  univerhty  a  polite 
Kjlogy,  which  wa3  received  with  the  utmoft  re- 
el.   He  even  declined  the  moft  flatteriug  folici- 
iion«  and  tempting  offers  to  fettle  in  London, 
ulccd  he  foon  came  inlo  that  extenfive  pradicc 
•  which  his  abilites  entitled  him,  and  w;yi  alfo 
)pointcd  titular  profeflbr  of  medicine  in  the  u- 
vcrfity  of  Edinburvrh.     In  a  fcience  fo  flowly 
ogreflive  as  that  of  medicine,  Dr  Pitcairnc  did 
gre.it  deal.     By  labouring  in  vam  for  truth  in 
CK  road,  he  favcd  many  the  fame  drudgery,  and 
^crtby  (bowed  tlie  neceflity  of  another.    He  not 
oly  exploded  many  falfe  notions  of  the  chtmifts 
ad  Gaienlfts,   which  prevailed  in  his  time,  but 
wa|of  thofc  too  of  his  own  fe(5t.    In  particular, 
^  mowed  the  alifurdity  of  referring  all  difcafes 
ad  their  cures  to  an  alkali  or  an  acid.    He  refut- 
^  the  idea  of  fecretion  being  performed  by  pores 
ifTcrently  Oiaped,   Bellini's  opinion  of  etferveC. 
«J:f8  in  the  animal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and 
lorcUi's  of  air  entering  the  blood  by  rcfpiration. 
ic  proved   the    continuity  of  the  arteries  and 
eio»;   and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
BOwed  that  the  blood  flows  from  a  fmailer  capa- 
ityinto  a  larger;  that  the  aoita,  with  refpc<lt 
^c  arterial  fyftcm,  is  the  apex  of  a  cone.    In 
gthcrtfore  be  may  be  confidcred  as  the  latent 
l^g  of  the  difcoveries  refpe^ing  the  powen 
y^intAhe  blood.     He  introduced  a  (iraplicity 
«  prcicription  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
""c;  and  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  this 
oantry,  that  fcarcely  have  the  works  of  any  co- 
cmporary  or    preceding  author   been,  thought 
^75ahy  even  of  prefervation.    As  to  the  errors  of 
'«  philofophy,    let  it  be  remembered,  that  no 
hawy  has  as  yet  ftood  the  teft  of  many  years  in 
^J^enlightcncd  period.    His  own  hung  very  loofely 
'•^ut  hitn;  and  the  prcfcnt  generally  received 
>nicticc  differs  from  his  very  little  in  reality.    He 
rcaicdioflaramatory  and  hemorragic  difeafcs  by 
"ceding,  purging,  and  bliftering,  as  has  been  done 
ifiilonply  and    folely  on   the  different   theories 
^cc.    His  method  of  adminiftering  mercury  and 

f  k -^^  j»  obferved  at  this  day ;  and  with  refpe<ft 
^  f«:brile,  nervous,  glandular,  and  droplkai  afftc- 
Dons,  they  fcem  to  be  as  often  the  opprobriums 
^^  the  art  now  as  they  were  then.  Dr  Pitcairnc 
**iumverrallyconfidered  as  the  firft  phyfician  of 

'^  time.    No  one  appears  ever  to  have  had  fo 

"ch  pra<*tice  in  this  country,  t>r  fo  many  coq- 
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have  been  great ;  but  his  chanties  arc  known  to 
have  been  correfpondent.  The  pofltilBon  of  mo- 
ney he  poftponed  to  more  liberal  ohjt^s:  hccoU 
ledtrd  one  of  the  fineft  private  librariea  m  the 
world  ;  which  was  purcbafed,  after  his  death,  by 
the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.  >fotwitbft.1nding  the  fa- 
tigues he  underwent  in  the  exercife  of  his  profef- 
lion,  his  conftitution  was  naturally  delicate.  A- 
bout  the  beginning  of  0«Jtobcr  I7i3»  he  becinae 
attccted  with  his  laft  illnefs;  and  on  the  ^d  he 
died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  crn  imcnt,  by  his 
country  as  its  boaft,  and  by  humanity  a^  ita. 
frii'nd.  The  prcfent  noble  famiiy  ot  K. lly  arc  his 
defcendants.  Some  anonymous  publicitions  arc 
attributed  to  Dr  Pitcaime,  particularly  a  treatifc 
De  Lfgibus  Hiflorix  Naturalist  5c c. ;  but  the  oidy 
ones  he  thought  proper  to  legitimate  are  his  Dif- 
Jertationes  Medika^  and  a  ihort  eflay  Df  Salute, 

Pitcairn-Green,  a  village  offerthfhire,  in  the 
pariOj  of  Redgorton.  . 

PiTC  airn's  Is  LAND,  an  illandin  the  S.Pacific  O- 
cean,  6  or  7  miles  long  and  a  broad.  It  has  neither 
.  river  nor  harbour,  but  high  mountains,  which  are 
vifiblc  at  45  miles  diftance.    All  the  S.  coaft  is 
rocky.  Lon.  133. 11.  W.  Lat.  15.  a.  S. 
PITCAtTHLY.  SeePiTKEATHLY. 
Ci.)  *  PITCH,  n.f.  [/►/>,  Sax./>/>,  Lat.]  I.  The 
relin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  riic  and  infpilFa- 
tcd. — They  that  touch  pitch  wiil  be  defiled.  Proi/, 
A  ramy  vapour 
Comes  on  as  blacke  ^spitd/j.  Chapman, 

—Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  confum- 
ed  vvith  Hre,  i&  made  a  black  colour;  as  in  char- 
coal, oil,  pitchy  and  links.  Peacbam. — 

A  vcfl'el  fmearM  round  with  pitch,  Milton* 
a.  [From  pi3i,  Fr.  Skiniur.\  Auy  degree  of  eleva- 
tion' or  height. — 

Weak  Ihe  makes  ftrong,  and  ftrong  things 
-    does  incrfafe, 
Till  it  Xhc  pitch  of  highefk  praife  exceeds,  Spen/, 
How  high  ^  pitch  his  refolution  foars.     ShaA,    * 
Mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  miftrefs 
And  rnount  her  pitch.  Shak.  T,  Andron, 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitchy 
I  have,  perhaps,  fome  ihallow  judgment.  5/^^^^. 
That  greate  worke  maintaines  di pitch  above 
All  ir.oital  powers.  Chapman* 

Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heavtn, 
down 
Into  this  deep.  Milton's  Par.  Lojl. 

—Others  cxpe<^lation  wa*  ralfcdto  a  higher  pitch 
than  probably  it  would*  Hammond.^^ 
Cannons  (hoot  the  higher  pitches. 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches.  IhuUb. 
— Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  bcft  orators  of  hii 
age,  notwithftanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learn- 
ing was  at  the  hichefk  pitch.  Addifyn^s  IVhig  Ex* 
aminer.  3.  Higheit  nfe.     Not  ufcd. — 

A  beauty  waining,  and  diftreflcd  widow, 
Seduc'd  the /;/♦/:*  and  height  of  all  his  l*iC)u^hts 
To  bafe  decicnfiou.  Shale 

4*  State  with  refptift  to  lownefs  or  heii^ht. — 
iTom  this  high  pitch  let  uai  dcTccnd.       Milt, 
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By  how  much  &om  the  top  of  wond'roua 

To  lowcft  plub  of  abjeft  fortune  fali'n.      Milt. 
5. Size;  ftaturc— 

That  infernal  monfter — 
*Gan  high  advance  his  broad  difcoloured  breaft 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  Spcnftrr, 

It  is  of  fuch  a  fpacious  lofty  filchy 
Your  roof  were  not  fuffjcient  to  contain  it.  Sbah, 

So  like  tn  ptfrfon,  garb  and  pitchy         • 
'Twas  hard  t'  interpret  wh'ch  was  which.  Hud* 
6.  Degree  ;  nttc. — 

Manflau^'hter  ihall  be  held  the  highefl  pitch 
Of  human  ^\otj.  Miitfu 

Our  rctident  Tom 
I'rom  Venice  is  come. 
Talks  at  the  fame  pitch, 
Is  a«*  wilt  is  as  rich.  Denham. 

Ko  pitch-  of  glory  from  the  grate  is  free. 

M'af/rr. 
—Evangelical  innocence  amounts  to  fuch  a  pitcJb 
of  righteouftiefs,  as  we  call  fmcerity.  South. — 
When  the  fun's  heat  is  thHS  far  advan^td,  Ms  but 
juft  come  up  to  the  pitcii  of  another  let  of  vcgc- 
Ubles.  Woo(hvard^s  Nat.  Hijf. 

(2.)  Pitch  (}-i.  cLf.  iJ)  m  a  tenacious  oily  fub- 
ilance  drawn  chiefly  from  pines  and  iirs,.anduftd  in 
lhipping,medicim,  and  various  arts:  itismorepro^ 
perly  tar  infpilfated  by  bot.mg  it  c»ver  a  How  fire* 
See  Tar.  The  beft  black  pitch  is  made  of  the 
refulc  of  rolio  and  turpentine,  fiich  as  will  not 
paf<»  through  the  ft  raw  fiitpe,  and  the  cuttmgs  a- 
round  the  incifion  on  the  tree.  Thefe  materials 
are  put  into  a  boiler  6  or  7  feet  in  circu-mftrence, 
and  8  or  10  feet  high.  Fuel  is  laid  aroimd  the 
top,  and  the  materials,  as  they  melt,  flow  thro'  a 
channel  cut  in  the  fire-place  into  a  tub  half  filkd 
A^'ith  water.  It  is  then  very  red  ar>d  almoft  Hqmd. 
To  give  this  a  proper  confiftence,  it  is  put  in  a 
cauldron  placed  i«  a  furnace,  and  boiled  down 
in  the  fame  manner  as  rofui,  but  it  requpro*  much 
left  precaution  and  dooble  the  time.  It  is  then 
poured  into  moulds  of  earth,  and  forms  the  btft 
Wack  pitch. 

(1.)  Pitch,  Bastard,  a  mixture  of  colophony,  ther.  l!*Fftr(mge, 
Mack  pitch,  and  tar.  They  are  boiled  down  r4>-^  '"'*  »  -^ 
gcther  and  put  iiKo  a  barrel  of  pine  wood,  form- 
ing, when  mixed  in  equal  portions,  a  very  liquid 
fubft«nce  called  in  France  brnygras.  If  it  is  de- 
fired  of  a  thicker  confiftence,  a  greater  proportion 
of  colophony  is  added,  aud  it  is  caft  into  moulds. 
(.4)  Pitch,  Fossii,  or  >  See  Minfraloc.y^ 
(4.)  Pitch,  Mineral.  J  Par/  II.  Cbap.  VU 
Gen.  III.  Sp.  4.  and  Petrol lum. 

(5.)  Pitch  Stone.  SeeMiNFRALOGY,  PartU. 
Chap.  IV,  Clafj  I.  Ord.  1.  Gen.  II.  Sp.  5. 

(i.)  *  To  Pitch.  *v.  a.  preterite  pitched^  parti- 
ciple pitched,  anciently  pight.  See  Pic  H  t.  {appic-. 
ciare,  Italian.]  i.  To  fix;  to  pbnt. — 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions.       Shak.  TroiL  and  Cre/j: 

Sharp  ftakefi,  plockt  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.         Shak.  Henry  VI. 

He  counfclled  how  to  hunt  his  game. 
What  dart  to  caft,  what  net,  what  toil  to  pitch. 

Fairjmc. 
Mahomctcsr  pitched  bis  tents  in  a  " 
dow. 
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When  the  vidor 
Had  conquered  Thebe«,  hr  pitcij^J  upCB  h 

plain 

Hi?  mighty  camp.  Drydcn\  Kni^bti  7dt, 

To  Chadis'  ple^fing  plains  he  took  hii  wij, 

There  pitched  his  tents.  Dr/ife* 

Their  proud  foes  hi  pitched  pavilioiw  iif. 

a.  To  order  regularly. — ?Ie  defcribeth  the  »* 
ner  how  to  pitch  a  field.  Hooktr^^Ot^t  fst^ 
tattle  would  determine  the  f.*te  of  the  Spiaft 
continent.  AJJiJon.  3.  To  throw  headkng;  % 
ca(i  forward. — 

Thcyll  not pkch  me  i'th'mh-e.  Slxd.Taf^ 
— They  would  wreftie,  and  pitch  the  \ai »«. 
whole  afternoon.  Spvclator,  4*  To  fixuar  ill 
Pitch,  [piec^  Lat.  from  the  nour.] — 

The  pHcbed  vcflcls  gHde  witti  cafy  hm*,, 

'—Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  in  tk  ri|l 
to  priftrve  them  from  the  mortar.  Mismi " 
than.  Ex. — I  pitched  over  the  convex  vrtytkaly 
by  dropping  mdttd  pitch  upon  it.  Ncvtmsi^- 
tichf  5.  To  darken. — 

The  air  hath  ftarvM  the  rofcs  kihcrcbeek^, 

And  pitched  the  li>y  tirfiturc  of  her  face 
Soon  he  foutjd 

The  welkin  pitched  with  fullcn  cloud,  ilfll* 
6^  To  pave,  jiimfajorth. 

M  •  To  Pitch,  v.  n.  r.  To  Hgbt;  tQil|» 
— Tajke  a  branch  of  the  twee  whereon  tkfA 
and  wipe  the  hive  dean.  Xorfimcr,  2«titt 
headlong. — 

Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  hit  fall 

He  qaiivcrM  with  his  feet,  and  lay  fordai 

3.  To  fixcht)ice:  with  upon.-^ 

They're  all  alike,  yet  we  Qx2l^  pitch    ^^ 

On  one  that  fits  our  purpofe.  ^'^'S 

—A  free  agent  will  pitch  upon  fuch  a  pajtMr 
choice.  Morc^-i  pitched  u^on  this  copfiJP*' 
that  parents  owe  their  children  fpiritual  ulM 
tion  to  their  mind.  Digbj. — The  ctwctoai*! 
came  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  one  thing  af^<| 
ther.  VEJf range." Pitch  upon  the  hcftff«H 
life,  and  coftom  wiU  reader  it  the  moftW'^ 
ht/on  —I  tranflaled  Chaucer,  and  amongftthcrw 
pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale.  D-tiM.  4.  J* 
fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation.— TVy^tW 
by  Emmaus  in  the  plain,  i  Mac.  iii.  40^ 

•  PITCHER.  »./.  Ipich^,  French.]  i.  An  car- 
then  vclKel ;  a  water  pot.— 

With  fuddain  fear  her />;/fi&<r*>waftctferf* 

And  fled  away.  ^v^ 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  1  have  many  ftn« 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  tbat  1 
took 
A  piicber,  fill'd  with  -water,  from  the  1 

— Pyrcicu«  was  on>y  famous  for  countcrftitiif 
bafe  things ;   as  earthen  prtcherj  and  a  ' 
Peacham  on  Dra^wing. — 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cr^ 

rp»x.    3.  An  inftrument  to  pierce  the  grmiwi  in  »^^ 

littie  .r  ea-    any  thmg  is  to  be  fixed.— To  tkc  hill*  pow  rf^ 

Knolla.  '        ^ 
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:  kl  dtcp  in  the  ground*  uith  a  fquarc  iron  pis- 
^  or  crow.  Met.  Htf/h. 

•  PITCHFORK.  «./  [piuhznd/orJk.]  A  fork 
tb  which  com  is  thrown  upon  the  v/aggon. — 
I  old  iord  in  Ldctftcrlhire  amufed  himlcif  with 
ii^r\^  piub/orij  ivd  {padts.  ^S-wift, 
•P.ICHINESS.  n./.l{Tom pitchy. \  Blackncfs? 
rkneCo. 

PITCHING,  »./.  in  fca^fTairs,  may  be  defined 

•  tmical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a  Ihip 
Les  -ibout  her  centre  of  gravity;  or  the  morc- 
nt by  wlMch  (he  plunges  hti-  head  and  afttr-pait 
watciy  into  the  hailcrw  of  the  fia.  This  mo- 
il may  procctd  from  two  caufeh;  the  wares 
ich  agitate  the  vcXlU  ;  and  the  ui^^d  upon  the 
*,  which  nukeu  her  ^oop  to  every  bkft  thereof, 
e  bfft  abfolutely  d^fpends  is  poo  the  agitatioi>  of 

fc^  and  ii  not  ^fceptiblcot  ir>quiry  ;  and  the 
wid  is  occafioncd  by  the  inclination  of  the 
fti.and  may  bt  lubmitted  to  certain  e-ftabiifli- 
maxiros.    When  the  wind  a<f>a  upon  the  fdils, 

maft  yields  to  its  effort,  with  an  inclination 
ich  if.crcafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
8,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  witid,  and  to  the 
nparaiivc  weight  aod  diftribution  of  the  (hip's 
ing.   The  repulfion  of  the  water,  to  the  clfoit 
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beginning  with  the  gagas  or  Jufciftum  nigrumf  to 
the  variegated  lithanthrax ;  in  the  fccond  he  rec- 
kons 7  varitties,  beginnnig  with  the  /it/janibrax 
ehgartti  ftriiElura^  \o  ihr^X  facie  granulata'i  and  he 
form*  the  4th  cbfs  with  the  earthy  and  poorer 
kinds  of  fo&l  coats.  lie  Teems,  however,  to  have 
bern  puictied  with  the  llaty  coals,  as  he  ranges 
them  in  a  ftparate  clafs,  perhaps  to  fhcriterbimfclf 
from  the  critical  oli>jc<fti<>ns  of  thofe  numerous  fu- 
perficial  naturaliils,  who  on»y  look  for  the  .ippa- 
rent  configuration,  without  almcft  a^:y  regard  to 
the  coraporvent  p-^rts  of  fofliis.  The  coal-ti ade  is 
o^  infinite  importance  to  Great  Britain,  which  ne- 
ver could  have  arrived  at  its  prefvOt  commerciar 
eminence  without  it;  and  this  cmint-ncc  it  will 
be  impoIUhle  to  retain  if  coal  fl^ould  cvtr  become 
fcarce.  This  wc  trufl  is  not  liktriy  to  be  the  cafe, 
though  Mr  tTlibfUns  txprrfles  great  fears  for  ii,L 
and  informs  us  that  at  Newcaftle  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scothnd  the  niinesrearthefeaarealrtady 
wafted,  thc'ftfA  confequence  of  which  muR  be  an 
cnonnou.*'  rife  in  the  price.  Stt  his  obfervations 
on  this  fubjtft  in  his  Natural  Vi-Jiorjuf  the  Mine* 
rat  King4omy  p.  156,  kc  This  author  fays,  that 
coal  was  not  difcovei^ed  till  betwem  the  middle 


^  , of  the  11th  and  beginning  of  the  I  jth  centtiries: 

ravity,  oppofcs  Ulelf'to|his  inclinntion,  or  at  H  is  therefore,  according  to  hitn,  400  years  fince 
iilbios  it,  by  as  much  as  the  npruUion  ex-  it  was  firft  difcovtred  in  Britain,  but  they  have 
dl  the  momentum,  of  abfolyte  cftbrt  of  the  "ot  bten  in  common  ufe  for  more  than  200  years. 
4>Bpon  which  the  jwind  operates.  At  the  The  fame  author  gives  us  many  pertment  obferva- 
^l^h  blatl,  when  the  wind  fufpends  its  ac-  tions  on  the  appearances  and  indic^itions  of  coal^ 
yb repulfion  lifts  the  vefiei;  and  thefc  fuc-  inftru^Sions  about  fearchiog  for  it,  remarks  on 
fctfcdi nations  and  repuifions  produce  the  faife  and  doubtful  fymptoms  of  coal;  for  all 
of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient;  which,  together  with  his  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  itcots  coal,  we  refei*  our  readers  to^ 
the  work  itfelf;  the  fvrftpart  of  which,  occupying 
the  largcft  piroportion  of  the  firit  volume,  is  ihpon 
the  flraia  of  coal^  and  on  the  concomitant  JirtHa, 
See  alfo  Goal tRY. 

riTEA.  See  PiTHEA,  N**  1—4. 
PITEOU,  an  ifland,  ne^r  the  coafl  of  China. 
Lon.  137.  o.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  25.  ao.  N. 

f  PITEOUS.  ^^.  [from /iVy.]   i.  Sorrowful; 


t  when  it  is  confidcraWe,  will  greatly  retard 
GMrfe,  as  well  as  endanger  the  auk^l,  and 

•  thcvrireL 

PITCHY,  adj.  Ifrom^/cA.l  f.Smeaircd  with 

2^  planks,   their  pUchj  cov*rii^  wafti'd 
away, 

[yield.  Dry  den. 

^^%  the  qualities  of  pltdu— Native  petro^.,;^ 


no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  fubltance,  ^•ipurnful ;  exciting  pity. — 


th  of  the  ftrata  by  the  water.  IVoodwarJ 
yk  3.  Black ;  dar<k  i  difmal.-*- 

Night  is  fled, 
^^ok  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth.  3kaJc^ 
1  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.        iknry  VI. 
PUtbj  and  dark  the  night  Sometimes  appears. 

Prior, 
')  •  PITCOAL.  »./.  {pit  and  <oal.]  FoOilc 
—The  be  ft  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal 
c  of  pittoal  or  cinders.  Mort.  Hujh. 
•)PiT.coAL,  or  Ston£  coal.  Sec  Chemis- 
r  Mrxj  Coal,  Lithanthrax,  Minera- 
»» Part  II.  Chap.  VI.  Gen.  IV.  Part  HI,  Chap. 
»ik1  Xylanthrax.  Mr  Bertrand,  redu- 
Jl  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  clafles,  i-iz. 
toanthrax  ligneus;  a.  Petrofus;  3.Terrtf. 
;4.  Piceus ;  5.  Fiflilis ;  6.  MineraliCatus.  He 
*^^  the  Scots  coals  are  heavier,  and  burn 
■  well  as  thofe  of  Ncwcaftle ;  that  thofe  of 
t  burn  quicker^  and  thofe  from  Braflac  in 

Soe,  anid  from  La  FoHc*  byrn  with  a  more 
Aflame,  &c.  ButMrMorand,in  his Nomen- 
^^katfonnect  diftributcs  ail  forts  of  pit-coaU  in- 
claflcs ;  In  the  tirtt  he  places  nine  varieties. 


\yhen  they  heard  that  piteous  ftralned  vo^ce. 
In  haftt  forfook  their  rural  merriment.   Sptnfer^ 

The  ihuft  arch  deed  o^ piteous  mallacre,     - 
That  ever  yH,thi!»  land  was  guilty  ot.  Jiich.  fit 

Which  wh^n  Deucalion  wiih  ^piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.  Diyden. 

ft.  Companionate ;  tender.—  , 

Piteout  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  fwain. 

Prior. 
She  gave  him,  piteous  of  his  cafe, 
A  ^aggy  tap' (try.  Papers  Dunclad, 

3.  Wretched;  paltry;  pitifuL— 

Piteofu  amends  1  nnlefs 
Be  meant  our  crand  foe.  Milt.  Par,  L&ft. 

•  PITEOUSLY.  ad-v.  [ivom  piteous,]  In  a  pitc- 
pus  manner. — 

Ruthful  to  hear,  ytXpheouJly  performed.  Shak. 
f  P1TEOUSNES8.    n.  f.    ilrom  pit90Hs.\   Sor- 
rowfiilnefs;  tendernefs. 

•  PITFALL,  u.f.  [pit  and/i//.]  A  pit  du?  and 
■covcrcdyinto  wh'ch  a  palfenger  fails  unexpct^icdiy. 

Poor  bird!  thoud*il  never  ftar  the  net  nor 
lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shak.  Macb, 

F  f  f  f  a  Thieves 
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•—Thieves  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sandys. 
— l"h?.fe  hidden  pitfalls  >Vcrc  fct  thick  at  the  cn- 
tra<cc  of  the  bridge.  Addifon, 

(i.)  *  PITH.  «./  \-pitu^  Dutch.]  I.  The  mar- 
row of  the  plant ;  the  foft  part  in  tljc  midft  of 
the  wood. — If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  fet  in  the  ground^ 
hAth  he  pith  finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altoge- 
thtr,  but  fome  of  it  left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  wjth 
little  or  no  core.  Bacon* s  Nat.  H'Jl. — 

Her  folid  bones  convert  to  foiid  wood, 
To  pith  her  martoWf  and  to  lap  her  blood. 

Drjden. 
a.  Marrow.— 

As  doth  the  pitk^  which  1c(l  ouf  bodies  flack, 
Strings  fail  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back ; 
So  by  thp  foul  doth  death  itring  hcav'n  and  earth. 

Donne, 
—The  tertebrcs  arc  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
■with  a  large  hole  for  the  fpinal  marrow  or  pith  to 
paft  along.  Ray.  3.  Strength:  force— Pi/h  in 
Scotland  \h  ftill  retained  as  denoting  ftrcngth, 
Either  corporeal  or  intellefflual :  as,  that  defies 
^11  your  pitb.-^  •    . 

Guarded  with  grandpres,  babie^  and  old  wo- 
men, 
Or  pafs'd.  or  not  arriv'd  to  pith  and  puilfance. 

Shak. 
Since  thcfc  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years />/VZ». 

'  5M. 

4.  Energy  I  cogcpcy;  fulncfsof  fentimcnt;  clofe- 
rtefs  and  vigour  of  thought  and  (tile.  ^,  Weight ; 
moment ;  principal  part. — 

That's  my  pith  qf  bufinefs.  Skak. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  ani  ttioi^cnt.  SbaL 
^.  The  quinteircnce;  the  chief  part. — 
The  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  it  feed 

Ev'n  on  the  ^*r^  of  life,  Hamki. 

(2.)  Pith,  in  vegetation,  is  the  foft  fpongy  fub- 
itancc  contained  In  the  central  parts  of  plants  and 
trees. 

(i.)  PITHEA,  PETiU  or  Pitea,  a  province  of 
iiwcdifh  Lapland,  bounded  on  the'N.  by  Liila,  or 
I.uhlia,  £.  by  Bothnia,  S.  by  Uhma  or  £lma,  and 
W.  by  Norway. 

(a.)  PiTHrAi  a  riyer  which  runs  acrofs  the 
atiove  province,  and  falls  i  to  the  Giilf  of  Bothnia. 

(3.)  FiTHKA,  or  PiTtA,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  (N**  I.)  i*  featcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver (N*  a.)  on  a  fmall  ifland  which  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  and  a  fchool,  the  ftreets  run  in  parallel 
lines,  but  the  churc^l  is  on  the  other  fide  qf  the 
\)ridpe.  It  is  80  miles  SW.  of  Tornea.  Lon.  %%, 
40.  E.  La t.  65.11.  N. 

(4.)  Pith E A,  Om>,  a  town  in  the  above  pro- 
yince,  3  miles  above  Pithea,  which  was  built  by 
Guftavus  Adolphuo  in  1621,  biit  was  totally  bn^rnt 
in  1666;  on  which  the  fiew  town  (N"  3.)  was 
built  at  %he  mouth  of  the  river.  Old  P;then,  how- 
ever, is  now  a  large  yillage,  confifting  of  a  great 
number  of  houfes,  fcaltered  ^iTegularly  on  a  fine 
common. 

PiTHECtJSA,  an  ifliind  of  Italy,  on  the  coaft 
Etruria,  anciently  called  -^karia;  with  a  towh 
fo  named  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  was  fub- 
je^t  to  earthquakes  and  had  a  volcano  ;  which  led 
ir/ythulofiAs  to  fay,  that  the  giant  Typhon  was 
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buried  alive  under  the  mountain,  and  ftrtij^^rd:! 
fuch  tjmes  tp  throw  ofi  his  burden,   (hid.  i^. 

*  PITHILY,  adv.  [from  pithy.]  Withftresfi; 
with  copency;  with  force. 

*  PITHINESS,  n.  /.  [from  fitly.]  Eiwr-i 
ftrength.— No  lefs  dcfcrvetb  his  wittincf*  ir  ccv» 
fing,  hhpithinefs  in  uttering,  his  compiaint  of  k'^ 
io  lovely.  Spen/er. 

PITHIVIBRS,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  ^ 
of  the  Loire;  21  miles  ENE.  ot  Orleans, acd 5: 
NW.  of  Montargis. 

*  PITHLESS,  adj.  [from  pith.]  x.  Waa^ 
pith,  wanting  ftrength.— 

Weak  fhoulders  ovcr-bpm  Y^itti  bortkfl^ 
grief 
^    And  piibhfs  arms.  S* 

2.  Wanting  energy ;  wanting  force, 

PITHO,  in  the  mythology,  the  goddefs  cf  ?=* 
fuafion  among  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  >t^ 
cury  and  Venus.  She  was  reprefcr.ted  wii  1 
diadem  00  her  head,  to  intimate  btrr  infijejcc  ^ 
vcr  the  hearty  of  man.  One  of  her  arms  ippcsr 
ed  raifed  as  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  lar=irp 
ing  in  a  public  aflembly;  and  with  ihec«fe«»'*tc 
4ioid8  a  thunderbolt  and  fetters,  ma:fc  wrtb^^ 
crs,  to  fignify  the  powers  of  reafoningarf^ci^ 
tractions  of  eloquence.  A  cadiJ'ceiis,  »tfp^ 
of  perfuafion,  appear^  at  her  feci,  with  &«** 
ines  of  Pcmofthencs  and  Cicero,  thet#*«* 
celebrated  orator?  among  the  ancients  wbijpBte' 
ftood  how  to  command  the  attention  (rftborai^" 
ence,andtoroufeandani'matethcirvarioBspitfflti 

PITHOEUS.    See  Pithou. 

PlTHdLAUS,  and  Lvcof  hron,  twonofa^ 
Phenr,  who  killed  the  tyrant  Alexander,  fflilMtil 
the  kingdom ;  but  were  exixUtxi  by  Pbil^  D.  ^ 
Maced6n. 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  citicii  which  the 
built  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (Exod«  i.  x 
their  fervitude.  This  is  probably  the 
with  PothumPh  mentioped  bv  Htrodo«%" 
he  placeis  upon  the  canal  made  By  the  kiiprVc 
cho  and  DariQs  to  join  the  Red  Sea  with  tnAi 
and  coiifequently  with  ths?  Mcditerranea*.  Tift 
was  an  arm  of  the  Nile  cilltd  Pathm/^-wf^  P^ 
nfietis^  Phatninu,  or  Phatniticns,  Bocbart  £a^ 
that  Pithoni  and  Raamfes  are  about  ftVe  teig:* 
above  the  divifion  of  the  Nile,  and  txryond  tti» 
ver :  hut  thfs  afferrion  has  no  proof  firean  ast^ 
ty.  Marfham  w  ill  have  Pithorp  to  t)e  the  <m^ 
pELUsiUM  or  DamiettaJ 

PTTHdU,  or  Pit  HOE  us,  Peter,  a  Frendsa 
of  great  literary  eminence,  defcended  of  a3  si^e 
ai\a  h6bl^  family  in  Normandy,  and  bom  atlr^ 
In  15391.  He  firft  fludied  at  Troycs,  and  A 
wards  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Turnebus.  Having  acquired 
gua^cs  and  belles  lettres,  he  was  placetS 
facins  at  Bourgcs  to  fhidy  civil  law,  and  ^ 
panied  him  to  Valence^  In  1560,  he  retuntW 
Paris.  In  tstZy  he  pubJifh^  Ad^^erfitri^  Sti^ 
which  lai^  the  foundation  of  that  great  ai^c^ 
five  fame  be  aftei-wards  acquired.  Sck>o  aftttft 
Henry  III.  advanced  him  to  fome  co«fi<^ 
pofts ;  in  which^  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  W  x^ 
ted  himfelf  moft  honoiu-ably.  Eithrr  ti-J^ 
thcfc  favours  or  through  fear,  he  ahjurctl  ttr  t 
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^ant  religion,  and  embraced  the  Catholic, 
tcrttarxis  attciulcd  the  duke  of  Montmortmcy  in- 
England.  Henry  TIL  and  IV.  were  greatly  o- 
gni  to  hfm  fgr  combating  the  League  in  the 
•ft  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  fenices. 
th(rus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving 
hind  him  a  wife  whom  he  had  marritd  in  1579, 
J  Ibmc  children.  Thuanus  lays  he  was  the 
)ft  accomplifhcd  man  of  the  age  ill  which  he 
wl.  He  colleifted  a  very  valuable  library,  con^ 
aing  a  variety  of  rare  M.SS.  as  well  as  printed 
nks.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works 
IQiUw,  biilory,  and  clalhcal  literature  ;  and  he 
It  feveral  new  and  corre<5t  editions  of  ancient 
ten.  He  was  the  firft  who  made  the  world  ac- 
aimed  with  the  Fables  of  Phtccirus :  wiiich,  to- 
thcT  with  the  name  of  their  author,  were*  utter- 
unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  publilhcd  from  a 
.  S.  of  his. 

•  PITHV.  W/.  (from  pith:]  i.  ConfifHng  of 
tL—The  f^it'/if  tibres  brace  and  ft  itch  together 

•  li^cous  in  a  plant.  Gre^v*j  CofmcL — 

Tbt  Heretoidran  pla!)t  that  likes 
r  approach  the  quince,  and  th*  elder's  pithy 
ftcm.  Philips. 

StnMiK ;  forcible  ;  cnergetick.— 

Yet  Ihc  with  pithy  words,  and'counfel  fad, 
k\\  ilrovc  their  fuddtn  rages  to  revoke.  Sptrtiftr, 

1  muit  begin  witli  rudiments  of  aft. 
More  ple;dant^  pithy  and  efle<ftual, 
Tf^haih  been  taught  by  any.  Shak. 

Miny  rArt  pithy  U\\f\  concerning 
The  worth  of  aftrolo^ic  learning.         Hudibras. 

Th'ii pithy  fpeech  prevail'd,  and  all  agreed. 

DryeUn, 
Goodman  Fad  wan  veiy  (hort,  hwX: pithy,  Mdif, 
PITHYNIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Chios. 
PlTHYUSA.     See  MiLfTi's,  N*^  2. 
PlTi,  a  town  of  Thibet,  204  miles  S.  of  I^tac, 
•PITIABLE.  nAj,  [pitovabU,  Fr.  from,  pity.]  Dc- 
•wag  pity. — The  pitiable  ptrrtbns  relieved,   are 
ifemiy  under  vour  eye.  Jtterbury. 
^•miABLENHSJ?. ;:./.  [horn  fntiabh.]    State 
tifcferving  pity. — For  the  pitiahlenefs  of  his  jgno- 
•t  and  unwilled  miftakt,   his  ncgleiit  thereof 
•rbcexcufcd.  Kttt.'rr.hll. 

•  PI  riFUL.  atlj,  [pity  and >V.]  i.  Melancholy ; 
5^|nt;  companion. — Some,  who  have  not  defer- 
ijudjincnt  of  death,  have  been  i<>r  their  good's 
:-'  caught  up  and  earned  Araight  to  the  bough  ; 
5'i^'iJ  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible,  Spenfer. — 

A  flight  moll  pitiffii  in  the  meaneft  wretch, 
P4ft  fpeaking  of  in  a  king.        Shak.  Kin^  Lear, 

.\I1  fwoln  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye ; 

Thf  mere  defpair  of  furgery  he  cures.        Sink. 

^  Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew  ?  Sandys, 

Coniidcr  what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been 

^y  o?i  the  Cnat.     s.  Tender;  companionate. 

Would  my  heart  were  Hint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  K Jward's  foft  and  pitiffdy  like  mine.    Shak. 

B(.  pitiful  to  my  condemned  fons.  Sl^k. 

Paitry ;  contemptible  ;  tie fpicable.— That's  vil- 
i^>us,  and  Ihews  a  moft  pitifid  ambition.  Slfai',^ 
'^t;>  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  bclides  other />/////«/ ma- 
:«itics,^  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
'"•  iVotton,'--Th\$  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man, 
^'|'^:>s  to  fpin  out  his  days  and  himfeif  into  one 
^i/'-i  co;itrovertcd  cenclufion.   Soui/^,— S'm  can 
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He  plcafe  no  longer,  than  foi-  that  pitifiil  fpace  of  time' 
while  it  is  committing.  South, — If  thcfe  pitiful 
fhanks  were  anfwcrablc  to  this  branching  head,  I ' 
fhould  defy  all  my  enemies.  VSff range,- -What 
cnt#*rtainment  can  be  raifed  from  fo  pitiful  2  ma- 
chine, Avhere  we  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  from 
the  beginning.  Vryden'j  JJtd,  to  Jwi^ 

*  PITIFULLY,  adv.  [from  pitiful,]  i.  With- 
pity ;  with  compaflion .—/'/>(/}///>»  behold  the  for- 
rows  of  our  hearts.  Comm.  Prayer,  2.  Mourn- 
fully ;  in  a  manner  that  moves  compaffion. — 

'  He  beat  him  moft  pitiftdly.  Shak. 

— When  any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they 
would  figh  and  groan  as  pkifidh  as  other  men. 
Tiihtfon,  3.  Contemptibly;  ddpicably. — Thofe 
men,  who  give  themfelves  aurs  of  bravery  on  re- 
fledting  upon  the  laft  fcenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  moft  pitiful h  in  their  own.  Clariffa. 

*  PITIFUL^ESS.  n,f,  [from  piufui:\  1,  Ten- 
deniefs ;  mercy  ;  compafiion. — Bafilius  giving 
infinite  terms  of  praifes  to  Zelmane's  valour  in 
coni.|uering,  and  piiifulnefs  in  p  irdoning,  com- 
manded no  more  words  to  be  m.idf  of  it.  Sidney. 
a.  l)et\')ic:iblenels ;  contemptiblcncfs. 

PITIGLI ANO,  ft  towTi  and  fbrtrtfs  of  Etruria, 
21  miles  ENE.  of  Orbittllo.      , 
'  PITIHEMPO,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in  Thibet, 
which  bounds  that  country  on -the  NW«    . 

*  PltlLESLY.  adv.  [from  pitiUfs,]  Without 
mercv. 

*  PITILESNESS.  n,f,  UnmercifidnefV.   . , 

*  Pin  LESS,  adj,  \ixovcvpity,\  Wanting  pity  ; 
wanting  companion ;  mcrciltlis.— 

Fair  be  ye  lure,  but  prpud  an^i  pi-Hefs, 

As  is  a  ftorm.  Spenfer, 

Y\Ai\{i  thou  in  perfon  neVr  offended  me, 

Even  for  his  fake  am  I  now  p/tifefj.  Shal. 

iMy  chance,  I  fee, 

Hath  made  ev'n  pity  piiiUfj  in  thee.  Fairfax^ 
Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs, 

Nor  fear  your  kifies  can  reftorc  my  breafh  ; 

Even  you  are  not  more  pitiUfs  than  death.  Dryd, 

PITISCUS,  Samuel,  a  learned  antiquary,  born 
at  Zutphen,  was  redor  of  the  college  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  oi  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died,  Feb,  i,  17 17,  aged  90.  He  wrote,  i.  Lexi- 
con  Antiquitotum  Rotnanorumy  in  a  vols,  foho;  a 
work  which  is  eftccmed.  a.  Editions  of  many 
Latin  a\ithors,  with  notes;  and  other  works. 

Pn  KtATHLY,  or  Pitcaithly,  a  village  of 
Perthshire,  in  Strathearn,  in  the  parifh  of  Dum- 
barny,  about  5  miles  SW.  of  Perth,  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  The  \illage  and  the  wells  arc  in 
a  fituation  truly  rural  and  romantic  ;  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  invalids  are  good.  Of  the 
waters,  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  rev. 
Mr  David  Beatlbn,  in  his  Statiftical  Account  of 
the  parilli;  (Vol.  VIH.  p.  405.)— "  The  rrineral 
waters  of  Pitkeathly,  which  have  long  been  famed 
for  their  efhcacy  in  ciunng  or  alle\iatir.g  the  fcro-* 
phula,  fcurvy,  gravel,  tScc.  are  lituated  in  this 
parilh.  This  mmeral  is  gentle  in  its  operatioR, 
has  an  agreeable  cffeA  in  relieving  the  ftomach  of 
cnidities,  procuring  an  appetite,  and  exhilarating 
the  fpirits;  and,  inftead  of  weakening,  tends  to 
ftrcngtheu  the  conftitution.  Thj  water  is  of  a 
cooling  quality,  and  very  iftlcacious  in  removing 
all  heat  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood.    It  is  uXLd  h;Ah 

for 
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fm  <htnlcing  and  bathing.  In  fame  cafes  the  warm 
bath  has  the  molt  Ulutary  etf*e*5t,  efpecially  in  Icro- 
phuious  and  fcorbutic  complaints;  but  Ihould  be 
iifrd  with  caution,  as  it  tends  to  weaken,  if  nwde 
too  warm,  or  u/ed  too  tVcquenlly,  The  time, 
■^'htrn  this  mineral  was  difcovereti,  cannot  l>e  af- 
certained)  eA-en  tradition  fays  nothing  of  its  fiift 
*jifcovcTy.  There  are  five  diltind^  Springs,  all  of 
the  fame  quality,  but  of  dirtln:ut  dtj^rces  pf 
<trenfc(th.  In  1771,  Tome  exptriinrnts  were  made 
on  one  of  the  mineral  fprinjcs,  by  Dr  I>on.ild  Mon- 
ro of  London,  which,  in  1772,  together  with  a 
ietter  from  the  late  Dr  Wood  of  Perth,  on  the 
f^ime  fubied,  were  pubiiihed  in  the  6 id  vol.  of  the 
Phiiof.  Tranf,  This  year,  (1791,}  Meflrs  Slo*Jdart 
and  Mitchcl,  druggitts  in  Perih,  have,  with  much 
attention  and  accuracy,  analized  the  ft  vera!  fprinps. 
'Th^i  following  table  is  the  leiult  of  ttK.*ix  cxjKri- 
iMtuts : 

A  Table  (hewing  the  costents  rn  a  wine  gallon 
of  each  of  the  mineral  watery  of  the  cftatcs.of 

|*1TKEATULV  and  J3VM DARK V, 

Names  of  the  Waters. 
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PITLAR,  a  town  of  Hullia,  in  Tobollk. 

PITLOCHKY,  a  village  of  Perthniiie,  in  Moulin 
parilh,  on  the  road  from  Perth  to  Invtrmels,  d  miles 
from  Kiilicrankie-,  containing  160  fouls  in  179  V 

iMTLTlNDV,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Kofi>-ntirc. 

*  PITMAN,  n.f.  [pU  and  manA  He  that  in 
f;iwing  timbcT  wovks  below  in  the  pit.— With  the 
jiitfaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the  ftuff,  the  top- 
man  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him:  the 
topman  obftTvin^:^  to  guide  the  law  e^adly,  and  the 
friman  drawing  it  with  all  his  ftrength  perjH-ndi- 
.cularlv  down.  Moxcn, 

PlfoC,  a  town  of  Thibet,  24  m.  NW.  of  Latac. 

PITOLO,  a  town  of  the  Italian  rtpublic,  in 
the  dcp.  of  the  Mincio,  dif^rict  and  late  duchy  of 
Mantua  ;  s.  mile^  SE.  of  Mantua. 

PITORA,  a  river  of  Akossi. 

PITOT,  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  a  learned  writer,  of  a 
uoble  family  in  Languedoc,  born  at  Aramont,  on 
the  29th  May,  169;.  He  acquirer!  mathematics 
without  a  maf^cr,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1718, 
w-here  he  formed  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  the  ilKif- 
trious  Ecaumur.     In  17:4,  he  was  admitted  a 
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mcij:iber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scicneeiai> 
ris,  and  in  a  ftw  years  rofe  tothcdegitcofaj»N 
fioner.  Betides  a  va/l  number  of  Mt:r.0(n  ;Tr. 
ed  in  the  colle(^Hon  of  that  focitty,  k  pLbiiD, 
in  J 73 1,  The  Tbt'crji  of  the  IVoik'mg  cj  ii^pu  1  • 
vol.  4to  4  a  work  of  conJidcrable  mcnt,  uhi.:r,?j 
tranliatcd  into  Englilh,  and  procurtd  tiK  lu:! . 
to  be  admitted  into  thtr  Royal  SotidyofL /^c 
In  1740,  the  rtare*s  gereral  of  Languciiot  i^j  i- 
ed  him  their  chief  engineer,  and  u^JpetltcT"  ^: 
of  the  canal.  That  countr)'  h  njdtbt!.u  :  '- 
for  feveraJ  monuments  of  his  genius.  He  t  ;;  J 
^'k>^Tpclie^  with  water,  by  a  nohlc  aqutdu".  >Ul 
MnsrPELiER.)  TIm?  illuftrious  Mirif«(iif.'«i. 
was  the  great  patron  and  friendot  Fitoi,  v.UttJ 
-taught  this  hero  tlie  mathematics,  Ini;^?, U 
marriefl  Matia-LeorJua  i*iiarambicr dt Sal^biB, 
defccndfd  c»f  a  very  ancient  nobie  fanahtifc. 
varre,  by  vhom  he  had  one  for,  whovi^:;?^ 
^^r-^eneral  of  tlie  C<jurt  of  AccQur.ts,  A^^  y^ 
Finances  of  Monti)eHieT.  Pitot  wa?  a  ^rini 
phiU^ftJphtr,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  |:rci  71 , 
^  candour.  He  was  alJb  a  mcmbeT  of  the  Kg;!  i^- 
t^kty  of  Sciences  of  Montpellici.  HciWaJ^ 
ramont,  27th  Dec.  1771,  aged  76. 

Pi  TQIIIN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Kc^laaffr, 
i-TO  miles  NW.  of  Cinaloa. 

PITRKiVVIN,  atmvn  uf  Poland,  ial^; 
32  rtiles  SW.  of  Lublin. 

PITS,  John,  a  celclrated  bingrapfcff»taia 
156c,  at  Aulton  in  Hampihire/And  ctioaftAt 
Wykeham's  fchool,  near  Win^^htlUtt  L" ' 
ifj  years  of  age  ;  when  he  was  fent  to  N 
in  Oxford,  and  admitted  i>robationtrtt^ 
ving  conTiniK'd  in  that  univerfity  nrai  t 
he  left  the  kingd<Mii  as  a  vciontary  RoEiiii^*- 
and  retired  loDouay;  fi/vm  thtncc  be  wti^ 
the  Eng!ilh  college  at  Rheims,  where  bcifa* 
ed  about  a  year;  and  then  procctdtd  toto 
wbere   he  Continued   a  niembtr  of  t^^l" 
college  near  7  year?,  and  was  made  a  {^  * 
iS^f  he  returned  to  Rheims;  and  thm.^ 
two  year?,  taught  rhetoric  arwi  Greek.  Ht** 
quitted   Rheims  on  acc<>ui>t  of  the  cinl^ '^ 
France ;  and  retired  to  Pont  a  Moutibn 
where  he  took  the  degnes  of  MA. 
Hence  he  trn veiled  into  Germany,  and  '        ■ 
year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  where  he  af         ! 
Ucenliate.     From  Timers  he  vifited  fcVT^i       | 
principal  cities  in  Germany  ;  and  continur       | 
years  at  Ingold/tadt  in  Ba\'aria,  took  th-  ' 

b.  D.     Thence  having  made  the  touf 
returned  oiK^e  more  to  Lorrain  ;  where  l'-^ 
tnmifed  by  the  cardinal  of  that  duchv,  vjj'i" 
ferred  bim  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun;  aiid^u-'- 
years  after  he  l>ecame  confeflbr  to  ihcdij*:' ■ 
Cleves,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  LorTalii.   V 
in  this  employment,  he  wrote  in  Litin  tF« 
the  kings,  birfiops,  apoftolical  men,  aixi  v/  ' 
England.     Ihe  laft  of  theJe,  commOTly  k:-^ 
and  quoted  by  this  title,  De  Hhjirihus  ^S^(^ 
^anhuj,  was  pubiiihed  after  his  death,    l ' ' ' 
ftrft  Itill  remain  in  M.^.  among  the  archiK 
collegiate  church   of  Liverdun.     The  dt*.^ 
Cleves  dying  after  Pits  had  been  about  uj^-' 
confelfor  to  the  duchefs,  ihe  returned  to  h^^-' 
attended  by  our  author,  who  was  pniffi^^-';^^ 
the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  witii  ^  ^^'^j 
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iJofKcialfliip,  h€  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  hk  fife.     Ro!)crt  WaTpore, 

c  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate 

itiKh.    He  is  accufcd  of  parliaUty  to  the  Ro- 

ift  vmtcti, 

•  PTT-SAW.  «./.  [/wVandy&w.]  The  kfge  few 

cd  by  two  men,  of  whom  one  h  in  the  pit. — 

It  fit/aiD  is  not  only  ufcd  by  t!rc4e  workmen 

It  OT  timber  and  boards,  but  is  alfo  for  fin  all 

Itters  ufcd  by  joiners.  Moxon*j  Mechatu  Exer. 

PrrSCHEN.  a  town  of  Silefia,  ia  Brieg.    £t  wts 

ml  by  t)ic  Poles  in  15  88;  and  again  facked  in 

\y  iflcl  if*},^.    It  has  a  college  and  2  churches, 

I  is  JO  miles  XE.  of  Brieg,  and  4a  E.  of  Bret 

.   Lon.  18.  22.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

PITSEY,  a  town  of  ElVex,  near  N..Beailcct, 

ich  p\x%  name  to  a  creek  of  the  Thames. 

?ITSfE,  a  town  of  Ch'ma,  in  Koe-tcheou«. 

^VTSLlGOi  a  parifh  of  Scotland^  in  Aberdeen- 

Vt  of  a  reftangnlar  form,  3^  nrvilcs  teng  from 

to  W.  an3  3  broad  from  the  S.  to  the  coaft. 

nftem  extremity  lies  a  miles  W.  of  Kinnaird's 

i,  a  confpicuous  point  in  Aberdeen(hire>  where 

jl*C-houfe  was  lately  cre(5ted  by  government. 

'  dimatc  is  dry  and  healthy ;  the  lurface  is  Ic- 

thc  foil  on  the  S.  black  and  light ;  towards 
N.  a  yellow  clay,  which  produces  good  crops 
aricy  and  beans ;  but  in  general  is  not  favmir- 

tooats,  excepting  in  two  farms.    A  planta- 

rf  foreft  trees  reared  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  by 

rf experiment,  has  fucceeded  well.    The  po- 


^iiin  1 791,  was  130a;  the  mcreafe  76,  fincc 
t  iconBderable  quantity  of  kelp  is  made  u- 
flfceoaft. 

^Jfrr,  Chriftophcr,  an  eminent  Englifh 
icdcbrated  for  his  excellent  tranflation  of 
"iEncid,  was  bom  in  1699.  Having  ftu- 
%ycm  3X.  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  pre- 
t  to  the  living  of  Fimpemc  in  Dorfetfhire, 
k  be  hefd  during  life.    He  had  fo  poetical  a 

&t  he  tranflated  Lucan,  while  a  boy.  Next 
Tfinc  tranflation  of  Virgil,  he  gained  the 

T reputation  by  his  excellent  Engliih  tranf- 
i[Vida's  art  of  poetry.  He  died  in  164 J. 
TT,  William,  earl  of  Chatham^  a  moft 
]  Britilh  ftatefman  and  patriot,  was  bom 
nber  i  yois.  He  was  the  youngeft  fbn  of 
ft  Pitt,  Efq.  of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall ;  and 
MO  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq.  governor  of  Fort 
Wge  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
f  who  fold  an  extraordinary  fine  diamond  to 
og  of  France  for  135,000!.  and  thus  obtained 
*^  of  Diamond  Pitt.  His  intelleAual  facu!- 
^  powers  of  elocution  very  ftwn  vMdc  a  dif- 
ihod  appearance  ;  but  at  the  age  of  16  he 
*c  attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout,  by  which 
i  tormented  at  times  during  the  reft  of  his 
Hli  lordihip  entered  early  into  the  army, 
t^ftd  in  a  re^ment  of  dragoons.  Through 
btft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  he  ob* 
i  feat  in  parliament  btfore  he  was  11  years 
\i  His  firft  appearance  in  the  houfe  was  as 
IpUtive  of  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in 
Iparfiamcnt  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  loth 
fetetitcd  Scaford,  Aldborough  m  the  nth, 
e  dty  of  Balh  in  the  12th  ;  where  he  conti- 
Bl  he  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  in 

Tne  fnfention  of  the  duchefs  in  bringing 
»»  early  into  parliament  was  to  oppolc  Sir 
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whom  he  ttept  in  awe  by  fpfe- 
force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duche(:> 
left  him  ro,ooo  on  condition,  as  was  then  report-* 
cd,  that  he  ne\cr  fhould  receive  a  place  in  Hdmi-. 
n^ration.  Ho^vcver,  if  any  fuch  condition  was 
made,  it  certaiiily  was  not  kept  on  his  Wdftiip' $• 
part.  In  1 746  he  was  appointed  vice-treafurer  of 
Ireland,  and  foon  after  paymafter  general  of  the 
forces,  and  fwom  a  privy-emnnfellor.  He  difchar- 
^cd  the  office  of  pa^mafter  with  fiich  hono!iJf  and 
inflexible  integrity,  rcfuimg  even  many  of  the  per- 
q^ifitcs  of  hh  office,  that  his  bitterefl  enemies 
eould  lay  nothing  to  his  charge^  and  he  Cboa  be- 
cause the  darling  of  the  peopk.  In  ^755'  he  re- 
figncd  the  office  of  paymalter,  on  frcing  Mr  Fox 
preferred  to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at 
this  retignation  ;  and  bcmg  difgufted  with  the  un- 
fuccerful  beginning  of  the  wJMCy  complained  fo 
loudly,  that,  on  the  4th  December  1756,  Mr  Pitt 
was  appointed  fecret'iry  of  ftate  in  the  room  uf 
Mr  Fox  after>vard«  Lord  Holland  ;  and  other  pro- 
motions were  made  to  fecond  his  plane.  He  then 
inek  fuch  menlures  as  were  necelfaiy  for  the  ho* 
nonr  and  intcKlt  ©f  the  nation ;  but  in  February 
1757,  having  refufed  to  alfent  to  the  carrying  on 
a  war  in  Germany  for  the  fake  of  his  fliajefty*fr  do- 
minions on  the  continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
fcals  on  the  5th  of  April  following.  Upon  this  the 
complaints  of  the  people  again  became  lb  viol^rnt^ 
that  on  the  a9th  of  June  he  was  again  appomted 
fecretary,  and  his  friends  filled  other  important 
oftces.  The  war  was  now  conducted  with  un*- 
common  fuccefs ;,  yet  on  the  5th  06t.  1 761,  Mr 
Pitt,  to  the  aftonilbmcnt  of  the  public,  rclignd 
the  Icals.  The  reafon  was,  that  Mr  Pitt,  havinj 
received  certam  intelligence  that  the  family  com- 
pad  was  figned  between  France  ajnd  Spain,  and  • 
that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  Frante  againft  uk» 
thought  it  necefTary  to  prevent  her  by  commeti- 
ciog  hoftiRties  firft.  Having  communicated  thi» 
opinion  in  the  pri\7  council,  the  other  miniftcrs 
urged  that  thejr  would  think  twice  before  they  de- 
clared war  agamft  that  kingdom.  ••  I  will  not  give 
them  leave  to  think  (replied  Mr  Pitt  j ;  this  is  the 
time,  let  us  cnrth  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourban- 
But  if  the  members  of  this  board  are  of  a  ditfcrcut 
opinion,  this  iathe  laft  time  I  (hall  ever  mix  in  its 
councils.^  After  his  refignation  in  17^1,  Mr  Pitt 
never  had  any  (hare  in  admiiiiftration.  He  recei- 
ved a  penfion  of  3000I.  a-year,  to  be  continued  af- 
ter hi^  deceafe,  during  the  furvivancy  of  hrs  lac^y 
and  fon ;  and  this  gratuity  was  dignified  with  the 
t^le  of  BitroTiefs  nf  Chatbnm  to  his  Indy,  aiid  that 
of  Eartn  to  her  heirs  male.  Mr  Pitt  at  that  time 
declined  a  title  of  nobility ;  but  in  1766  accepted 
of  a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Pynpr.t  and 
Earl  af  Chat fjarfLf  and  at  the  &mc  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  privy-feal.  This  acceptance  of  a 
peerage  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  lordihip** 
character.  However,  he  continued  ftedfaft  in  hi* 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  adminiftration.  His 
laft  appearance  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  on  the 
ad  or  April  1778.  He  wai»  then  ver)'  ill  an<l  mucli 
debilitated:  but  the  qutftion  was  important,  b*-- 
ing  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Kichmond  to  addreli 
his  nrrajefty  to  remove  the  miuifters,  and  make 
peace  with  America  on  any  ttvirts.  I  lis  loi(llljI^> 
made  a  iocg  fpecch,  whidi  had  certainly  over- 
come 
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for,  attempting  to  rife  a  fccond     cd,  th^  fliall  be  the  Uft  which  he 


come  his  fpirits 

time,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit ;  and  thoiygh 
.  Jie  reeovpred  for  that  time,  his  diforder  continued 
to  increafe  till  the  xith  of  May,  ,whcn  he  died  at 
his  feat  at  Hayes.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a 
national  lofs.  As  foon  as  the  news  reached  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then  fitting.  Co- 
lonel Barre  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrcfs  ihould 
l)c  prefented  to  his  majefty,  requefting  that  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  (hould  be  buried  at  the  public 
cxpcnce.  But  Mr  Rigby  having  propofcd  the  e- 
re^ng  of  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  as  more  likely 
to  perpetuate  the  fenfe  of  liis  great  merits  enter- 
tained by  the  public,  this  was  unanimouHy  car- 
ried. A  bill  was  foon  after  paifed,  by  wliich 
4000I.  a-year  was  fettled  upon  John,  now  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl  to  whom 
,  that  title  may  dcfcend. — His  iordlhip  was-onarried 
in  i>54  to  X^dy  Efther,  lifter  to  the  earl  of  Tem- 
ple :  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  twojjdaugh- 
tcrs.  The  manners  of  lord  Chatham  were  cafy 
.  and  bland,  his  converfation  was  fpirited  and  gay, 
.  and  he  readily  adapted  himfclf  to  the  complexion 
«  of  thofc  with  whom  he  aifociated.  That  artificial 
referve,  which  is  the  never-failing  refuge  of  felf- 
diffidence  and  cowardice,  was  not  made  for  him. 
He  was  unconilrained  as  artlefs  infancy,  and  gene- 
rous as  the  noon-day  fun :  yet  had  he  fomcthing 
impenetrable  that  hung  about  him.  By  an  inc- 
^  fiftiblc  energy  of  foul,  he  was  haughty  and  impe- 
rious. H<;  was  incapable  of  aflbciating  councils, 
and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fv\  ectefl  bands  of 
focicty.  He  was  a  pleafing  companion,  but  an 
unpliant  friend.  The  eloquence  of  lord  Chatham 
was  one  of  his  moft  ftriking  chara^^tcri flics.    He 


from  me."  In  confcquence  of  tlicfc  carjii, 
Mr  Wood  proceeded  to  White's,  andtoMi?  - 
rand  to  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  wtw  iiii 
ed  that  the  fecretary  of  ftatc  was  out  of  but- 
and  it  was  impoiBble  to  comply  with  his  vBia 
"  however,  (added  he,)  as  madmen  m^.^t^ 
fwered,  tell  him  that  I  will  do  my  utmcft  te  ' 
fy  him.*'  From  thence  he  went  to  the  co-s* 
der  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  delivered  tk 
mefTage.  He  alfo  faid  that  it  was  an  m^ 
bulincfs ;  "  and  the  fecretary  knows  it,  lii 
the  old  lord:)  ncverthelcfo,  he  is  in  tkrjk^ 
make  us  do  what  we  can ;  and  what  is  pffiSif  1 
do,  inform  hiqfi,  iliall  be  done."  Tbc  tririt 
general  of  the  ordnance  was  nextinfonKii«ii 
Pitt's  refolution  ;  and,  after  fomc  little cxiioi 
tion,  he  began  to  think  that  the  onkrs  ;^ii 
completed  within  the  time  prefcribed.  "nta 
fequiface  ^t  laft  was,  that  every  thiug,  iiSiti 
impcjjihilities  was  ready  at  the  time  apptKn*^ 

(3.)  Pitt,  in  gcoRraphy,  a  county  of  y.u 
lina  in  Ncwburn  diftri(^;  bounded  oa  the  X. 
Ed^comb,  NE.  by  Beaufort,  S.  by  Cnr^^ 
SW.  by  Glafgow.  It  conuincd  5>cl  c.i^ 
and  2,367  Haves  in  1795.  GrecnviLcati^i 
pital. 

(4.)  Pitt,  .Fort,  a  fort  of  the  Ui^  w^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  now  faetdiaa 
town,  called  Pittsburg.  ,. 

(5.)  Pitt  Islakh,  an  ifland  in  the  N.?C 
Ocean,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  K.Afl^^ 
twecn  Norfolk  Sound  and  Saii&Qry  Souii 
miles  long,  and  3  broad.  j 

PiTTACUS,  a  native  of  Mityleoe  s  "« 


far  outftripped  his-  competitors,  and  flood  alone     was  one  of  the  fevcn  wile  nicn  of  ^*^ 
4.k«  ^..^1  ,.f  «»*:»..:«..      D..4.  k:.,  r^:>:* — 1  :..* — :       father's  name  was  Hyrradius.    WiththtJ^ 


_  the  rival  of  antiquity.  But  his  fpirit  and  intrepi- 
dity were  confpicuou*  in  every  aL*tion*of  his  life  ; 

.  nor  did  they  leave  him  to  the  laft.  As  an  inftance 
of  bis  determined  refolution,  when  he  had  any 
great  national  object  in  view,  we  (hall  conclude 
with  one  charaifteriftical  anecdote :— Preparatory 
to  one  of  the  fecret  expeditions  during  the  war 
which  ended  in  1763  the  minifler  lud  given  orders 
to  the  different  prefiding  officers  in  the  iniiil.iry, 
navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  prep.* re  a 
large  body  of  forces,  a  certain  number  of  fliips, 
and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ftorcF,  «S:c.  acd 
to  have  them  all  ready  againft  a  certain  day.  To 
thefe  orders  he  received  an  aiifwcr  from  each  of 
the  officers,  declaring  thetotil  impofTibilitv  of  a 
compliance  with  them.  Notwithllanding  it  wa;i 
then  at  a  very  late  hour,  he  fent  imm mediately 
for  his  fecretary ;  and  after  exprcfiing  his  rtiliii- 
ment  at  tlie  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his*  niajcf- 
ty's  fervants,  he  gave  the  following  commands; 
— "  I  defire,  Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediate- 
ly go  to  Lord  Anfon  ;  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
felf  to  iearch  the  admiralty,  he  is  not  to  be  tound 
there ;  you  muft  purfue  him  to  the  gaming  houfc, 
and  tell  him  from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey 
the  orders  of  government  which  he  has  receired  at 
my  hands,  that  I  will  moflafluredly  impeach  him. 
Proceed  from  him  to  Lord  Ligonier ;  and  though 
he  lliould  be  bolftercd  widi  harlutb,  ujidraw  bis 
curtains,  and  repeat  the  lame  mella^e.  Then  di- 
re(5t  your  courfc  to  Sir  Charles  Frederick^  and  af- 
fure  him,  that  if  his  maj city's  ordei-s  ai'c  uot  obcy- 


victory- '.il 


of  the  fons  of  Alcaeus,  he  delivered  Hi>^ 
from  the  oppreflion  of  the  tyrant  >fej«i 
and  in  the  war  vrhich  the  Athe»iians»^V 
Lifbos,  he  apoeared  at  the  head  of^?*° 
men,  and  challenged  to  fin]  '  'tfiwp 
the  enemy's  general.  Ai  t 
fcemed  to  depend  upon  this  i 
recourle  to  artifice ;  and  wbe  1  : 
tangled  his  adverfary  in  a  ne^ 
ceaicd  under  his  fhield,^nd  c  1  «: 
He  was  amply  rewarded  for  ttr.i  , 

country  men, (enfible  of  his  m.nt, 'iranio-^ 
pointed  him  governor  of  their  o\ f  « '^^\  ^^  ° 
authority.  \u  this  capacity  Ptt.KU5btb^^= 
great  moderatM>n  and  prudence ;  and  af'-'^ 
governed  his  feljow-citizcns  w'tn  thijtt^'^^ 
tice,  and  ellabliflicd  the  m<  : 
voluiitarily  religned  the  fo^ 
vinj»  enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  i 
gained  him  many  admirers; 
neaiis  wilhed  to  reward  his  y 
fvnljng  him' with  an  immtnfc  * 
arcfuled  to  accept  more  land  :  ^  '  '"'jkt 
contained  in  the  diftnnce  to s  ».  :  rrcw 
a  javelin.  Ik  died  in  his  70th  year,  abcvatJj 
579,  after  he  had  fpeiit  the  laft  10  y€^^^ 
in  literary  eafe  and  n  tiremont.  ^i^F?  " 
ims  were  incribcd  00  the  walk  <if  Apo*^^**^ 
at  Delphi,  to  ihow  to  the  wcrld  haw^r!^ 
pinion  the  Mityieneans  entertained  of  hii  a 
as  a  pbilofophcr.  a.murahil,  and  a  nuJ* 
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^nTALY,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen- 
•e,  in  the  pariih  of  Pitfligo,  a  miles  E.  of  Rofe- 
rty.  In  i7()i,  it  contained  ix6  inhabitants,  who 
chiefly  employed  iii  filhing. 
PITTANCE.  «.  /.  [pitance,  Fr.  fletanita,  I- 
in.|  I.  Aq  allowance  of  naeat  in  a  monaftry. 
{ fmall  portion. — 

You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  flehdcr  pittance. 

SIxtk. 
lie  afs  faved  a  mifefabte  pittance  for  himfelf. 
'/franje,--!  have  a  fmall  pittance  left,  with 
ch  I  might  retire.  Arbutbnot. — Many  of  them 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  pittance  of  learn- 
thcy  received  at  the  univcrfity.  Szuift. — 
Half  his  earn*d^///<i«cf  to  poor  neighbours 
went.  Harte, 

ITTEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftria,  8 
fiS.  ot'Ebcnfarth. 

.)  PITTENWEEM,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  on 
coaft  of  Fife,  a  miie  and  a  quarter  long  and 
a  mile  broad.  The  Climate  is  dry  and  heal- 
,  the  lurface  fevel,  the  foil  black  and  loamy, 
Tery  fertile,  the  wateris  remarkably  foft  and 
from  brackifhnefs.  The  population,  in  1791, 
1157;  increafe  ai?  fince  1755  ;  chiefly  owing 
he  collieries,  and  falt-works.  The  people  are 
fly  employed  in  the  fait  work,  collieries  and 
iiig;  but  fi(h  are  not  fo  numerous  on  this  coaft 
formerly.  Great  quantities  of  lobftefs  arc 
gbt,  and-fent  to  I^ondon  and  Edinburgh.  The 
^parifh  lies  upon  coah    There  are  9  fait 

0.  The  average  exptnce  of  coal  and  falt- 
fffa^  is  about  L  50  a  year. 
tJPiTTExwEEM,  a  fca  port  town  and  royal 
|[i  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Fife,  and  N. 
ikot  the  Frith  .-jf  Forth,  23  miles  NE.  of  F.din- 
1^.  It  was  crc(5led  intp  a  royal  bin-gh  by  K. 
^  V.  in  154^  ;  and  join.^  with  Aiiftruther  Eaf- 
and  Wcfter,  Crail,  and  Kilrenny,  in  choo- 
rftlt'gates,  to  eied  a  reprefentatiVe  in  the  im- 
al  Britiih  parHaraent.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
panfh  refide  in  it,  except'  4  famHies.  The 
•fcerof  veflels  belonging  to  it  is  only  4,  and 
te?  5.  From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  ap- 
W,  that  prior  to  1639,  its  fhipping  was  con- 
'Jhle.  On  the  14th  Feb.  165^,  it  was  vifited 
ttng  Charles  II,  and  feveral  of  his  courtiers, 
•were  elegantly  entertained  by  the  bailies  a*M 
'^cil.  An  extra<5t  o?  the  I'ecords  of  council,  re- 
^i"g  the  entertainment  givtn  his  majefty 
Hat  occafion-,  is  inferted  in  Sir  '/.  Sinclair  s 
•  ^rr.  Vol.  iv.  p.  376,  377.  In  1779,  I^itttn- 
m  was  vifited  by  Paul  Jones.  The  peopte, 
f>?  his  vcflel  for  a  Bntifh  fhip,  fcnt  out  a  boat, 
afked  tor  fome  gun-powder,  which  he  gate 
1 ;  but  detained  their  pilot  for  a  coufidcrable 

■  atter.  Ijm.  j.  49.  W.  Lat.  ^6.  i%i  N. 
ITTERSBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ca- 
>i^ ;  3  miles  N^  of  Mautcn. 
^TTHEA,  a  town  of  Argolisy  near  Troezenc. 
ITTHKUS,  the  fon  of  Pcloos  and  Hippoda- 
I  king  of  Tfoc^ene.  He  is  faid  to  haVe  been 
'  learned  for  that  age.  He  educated  not  only 
Rr^nilfon,  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  i£geus  king 
Athens  by  his  daughter  ^thra,  but  even  taught 
7  <^i  his  fuWedt? ;  and  wrote  a  book,  which 
extant  and  Iccn  by  Paufanias  the  geographer. 
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Ite  was  buried  a^  Troezene,  where  his  tomb,  arid 
feat  of  judgment  were  fcen  many  ages  after.  Paus* 
I  and  a.  Ptut,  Strabo,  8. 

PITFHIEVELESS/  a  village  about  a  mile  VTi 
of  Perth. 

PlTTOSPORUM,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  th^ 
inonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  penrandrii 
clafs  ot  plants.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  in- 
ferous  and  deciduous.  The  petals  are  5  ;  the  ftyle 
thread- lb  aped ;  the  capfule  fome  what  angular, 
trilocular,  and  containing  3  of  4  angulated  feeds^ 
adhering  to  the  capfule  by  means  of  ;i  liquid  reftn 
in  the  loculaments.  Of  this  thefe  are  3  fpecles, 
wiz, 

I.  PlTTOSPOROM  CORIACP.lJ^f,   gfOWS  IH   Ma- 

deria,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

a.  PlTTOSPORUM  Tenuifolium^  ^^^X    ^^^ 

3.  PlTTOSPORUM  UmBELLATUW,  )  botlt 

natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gc^od  Hope. 

PITTSBORGUGH  01*  i  a  town  of  1^.  Carolina,; 

(i.)  PITTSBURG,  S  the  capital  of  Cha- 
tham county,  featcd  on  an  emfnence  near  Hickory 
mountain  in  a  fertile  country  and  healthy  climate^' 
whence  it  has  been  called  0e  MontpeUier  of  N. 
Carolina.  It  has  a  court-houle,  Where  quarter- 
ly courts  are  held.  It  is  a6  miles  SW. of  Hillft>o- 
rough,  54  SW.  of  Fayttteville,  and  505  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

(a.)  Pittsburg,  a  poft  town  of  PennfylvaniaV 
the  Capital  of  Allegany  coufnty,  is  feated  on  a 
fine  plain  between  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela^ 
aboift  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  confluence, 
where  they  form  the  Ohio,  118S  miles  above  its^ 
conftux  with  the  Miflifippi.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  on  Pcnn's  plan,  about  aoo  yard*  from  the 
ground  where  formerly  Fort  D'u  Quesne  ftooJ^' 
when  the  country  was  pyoflefTed  by  the  French^ 
and  which  was  afterwards  caMed  Fort  Pitt. 
fn  175^6,  Gen.  Brad^lock,  and  a  party  of  Briiifli 
troops,  going  to  take  it,  fell  into  an  ambufcadc, 
and  he  was  InUcd  and  his  troops  taken ;  but  in 
1758,  it  was  taken  by  the  Btitim.  It  cortfifts  of 
feveral  ftreets  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
fn  Dec.  1*796  it  contained  above  200  hoijfes,  and 
1353  citizens ;  but  the  nOmber  has  fince,  greatly 
increafed.  The. adjacent  hills  abound  with  coals^ 
and  before  the  revolutfon  one  of  thefc  coal  hilis 
took  tire  and  continued  burning  for  ^  years,  till 
p^rt  of  the  hiU  falling  in  extingulftied  the  fire. 
During  the  floods  irt  ^ring,  veuels  of  aoo  tons 
burden  may  go  from  Fltlfl>Urg  to  the  fta  in  ij 
days  though  aooo  miies  diftant.  It  has  an  academy^ 
a  rrtfbyterian  and  a  German  Lutheran  church, 
with  a  court-houfe,  and  quarterly  courts,  &c^ 
It  is  303  mdes  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon, 
80  ».  W.    Lat.  40  u.  N. 

(i.)  PITTSFIELD;  a  pbrt  town  of  MaiT^ichu- 
fetts,  on  the  W.  line  of  Berkfhir6  county,  6' 
miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  140  W.  of  Bofton  ;  con- 
tainhig  1992  citizens  in  179^.  ft  is  39^  mile» 
from  Philadelphia,  and  %j  W.  of  Northampton. 

(a.)  PiTTSFrELD',  a  rcyivnihip  of  New  Hamplh. 
in  Rockingham  county ;  containing  ZZZ  citizens^ 
in  1795. 

(i.)  PITTSTON,  or  )  a  poft   town  of  New 

(i.)  PITTSTOWN,    \  Jerfcy,  in  Hnr.terdown 

county  on  the  W.  head  water  of  the  Ratiton,  5^ 
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miles  NN£.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  o.  xj.  £.  of 
that  city.    Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

(a.j  PiTTiTowN,  a  poft  town  of  Maine,  in 
linroln  county ;  on  the  Kennebeck,  1S7  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Bofton,  and  540  ^m  Philadelphia. 
In  1790*  it  contained  605  citizens. 

(t^,)  PittstoVn,  a  poft  town  of  New  York, 
in  Renflelaer.  In  17959  it  had  4x9  dedors,  2414 
citizens,  and  3.^  flave«. 

(i.)  PITTSYLVANIA,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide  Waters,  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Campbell  county,  £•  by  Halifax, 
S.  by  N.  Carolina,  W.  by  Patrick,  and  NW.  by 
Franklin  counties.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and  37 
broad;  and,  in  1795,  contained  8600  citizens, 
and  2979  flaves. 

(a.)  Pittsylvania,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  tio  miles  SW.  of  Richmond.  It  has  a 
county  coort-houfe;  the  court  meets  the  tail 
Tuefday  of  every  month. 

PITTY,  a  river  of  Indoftan,  a  branch  of  the 
indus,  which  runs  into  the  fea. 

(x.)  PITUITARY,  aJJ.  Of  or  belonging^  to 
phlegm. 

(2.)  Pituitary  gland.    See  Anatomy,  !»• 

•  PITUITE.  »./.  [pituitef  Fr.  ^mtV/i,  Lat.] 
Phlegm. — Serous  defluxions  and  redundant /t/ittTr 
were  the  produ A  of  the  winter.  jlrS. 

•  PITUITOUS.  aJi.  [pUmUfus^  Lat.  phtatemx^ 
Fr.]  Confifting  of  phlegm. — It  is  thus  with  wo- 
men only,  that  abound  with  pitititoiu  and  watery 
Rumours.  ^ro<u;if.— The  forerunners  of  an  apo- 
plexy are  weaknef*,  waterinefs  and  turgidity  of 
the  eyes,  pitmtous  vomiting  and  laborious  breath- 
ing. Arbutbn^i. — The  lungs  arc  formed  likewife 
to  feparatc  and  diicharge  the  redundant  pitmtous 
of  Qcgmatick  parts  of  the  blood.  Biackmon. 

PiTULANI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  in  Um- 
bria.  L^mpriere, 

PITULUM,  a  town  of  Urabria,  capital  of  the 
PituUni.  Lempr, 

•  PITY.  «.  /.  [//V/V,  Fr.  pieta^  Italian.]  x. 
Compai^n ;  fympathy  with  milery  \  tcndcrnefs 
for  pain  or  nneaitDe£i.— 

Wan  and  meagre  let  it  look, 
With  a  ^i/y  nrvcving  fliape.  Walltr, 

—An  ant  dropt  IbCo  the  watery  a  woodpigeon 
took  pHf  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough. 
jL^BJfrange. — He  hath  implanted  in  men  a  quick 
and  ten^r  fenfe  of  pity.  Calamy. — When  JEneas 
in  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill  Laufus,  he  has 
pity  on  his  beauty.  Dryden, — 

The  moumftil  train 
Befought  his/1/7  to  their  belplefs  kind.  Dryden, 
2.  A  ground  oi  fity  ;  a  fubjed  of  ^7jr  or  of  grief. 
— That  he  is  old,  the  more  iii  the  pity,  Sbak, — 
Julius  Cxfar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms ; 
it  is  pity  his  book  iS  loft.  BaeoM.-^Tis  great  pity 
we  do  not  yet  fee  the  hiftory  of  Chafmir.  Tent' 
pie.- 

See,  where  (he  comes,  with  that^  high  air  and 

mien, 

WTiich  marks  inbondWhcgrcatneftof  a  queen  : 

What /J/; 'tis!  JJ^den. 

What  pity  'tis  you  arc  not  all  divine.  Dryden. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  ii  it 
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That  we  can  die  but  once  tu  fcrK  our  m» 
try  ?  Ai^ 

3.  It  has  in  this  fenfe  a  plural.  In  lowlia^u^ 
— Singlenefs  of  heart  being  a  virtue  fo  oeckft 
'tis  a  thoufand /<//^'j  it  ftiouldbcdifcoQHciaxl 
VEJiranf^. 

(i.)  •  To  Pity.  v.  a.  lpitojer,fT.]  Toco«pi(! 
fionate  mifery ;  to  regard  with  tendoneli  oi  a 
count  of  unhappinefs. — When  I  dcfirrd  t) 
leave,  that  I  might  pity  him,  tbey  took  to 
the  ufe  of  mine  own  houfe.  Sbai.'-ikmiik^ 
to  be  pitied  of  all.  P/alm  cvi.  46.— 
You  I  could  pity  thus  forion. 
Compaflionate  my  pains !  (he  pitia  oe 


— Pity  weaknefii  and  ignorance.  !«<».— Tk 
is  to  be  fiiiedf  who  has  to  dq  wiih  a  (Uo&di 
taphyfiaan.  Beattie, 

(2.)  •  TbPiTY.  V.  ».     To  be 
— 1  will  not  pity  nor  fpare.  Jer.  xiiJ.  14- 

PITYJB,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia  Minor. 
polJonius, 

PITYASSUS,  an  ancient  towiwf  VMl  S« 

PITYOCAMPASIS,  in  entomology.  th«  ' 
pillar  of  the  pine-trce,  received  its  coopo 
name  from  that  fubftancc.  It  wat  cooidcnd 
a  poiibn,  and  as  a  remedy,  accofdiogtoiH; 
rent  employment;  but  our  chief  in^^Jj 
derived  firom  M.  Reaumur,  who  b«  Hm 
obierved  its  manner  of  life.  The  aniaici 
bear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  ncfcf  tjji 
the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  ftyled 
becaule  it  never  leaves  itrhold,  where  ■» 
miiies  reftde,  till  the  evening,  when  it  fa 
trains,  led  on  by  two  or  three,  aad  ^ 
leave!"  a  ribband  of  filk  in  its  way  for  tfc« 
hind  follow  cx^dly  the  fteps  of  thofewfckk 
ceded,  and  each  leaves  its  fibre  of  Bft.  • 
nefts  are  found  in  atKumn;  they  «ti« 
middle  of  September,  become  torpid  ill 
ber,  and  recover  their  ftrengtb  again  I' 
They  then  defcend  from  the  trees  pN[' 
the  earth,  and  undergo  their  laft  change*  l 
bombyx  pityocampa  of  Fabricios,  (M^ 
fedor.  tom.  ii.  p.  114.  n®  66.),  and  grcjUy 
bled  the  proceflionary  caterpillar  of  the  01^ 
ancients  ufcd  rt  as  a  vtficatory,  and  the  i 
fecms  to  refide  chiefly  in  a  duft  which i» 
ed  in  receptacles  on  its  back«  Thii  ii  H' 
fiv^weapon,  for  it  is  thrown  out  at  will,aM 
duces  very  troublcfome  effects,  thoa^  ^ 
of  the  animal  and  every  part  of  its  baly  tj 
have  a  fimilar,  but  weaker  power.  The 
alfo  weaker  in  winter.  Their  filk  is  w* 
cienlly  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  io  hot 
melts  almoft  to  a  parte.  In  the  earth  < 
nefts  of  ftrongcr  filk,  but  it  is  then  foual 
difficulty  :  in  boices  its  filk  is  ejitmndfl 
Adding  to  all  thefe  inconveniencies  Iwodi 
cones  produces  all  the  bad  efFeds  ofik 
Matthiolus  recommends  them  as  aftyp^ 
perhaps  they  may  ferre  for  burning  00  th 
inftead  of  moxa,  the  downy  fiik  of  a  ^ 
artemifia.  The  ancients,  afiraid  of  itsbaitra 
lities,  ufed  them  with  caution,  and  «o*^ 
a^ainft  their  bein^  fold  promifimottfly:  "J 
dern  planter  is  cbitfOy  afraid  of  them  becao^ 
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ftroy  the  beauty  of  his  trees,  and  he  endeavours 
colkd  the  eggs  by  cutting  oflf  the  branches, 
Itch  are  bunit  inomediately, 
PITYONESUS,  an  illand  on  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
nncfuu,  near  Epidaurus.  Piiny, 
PITYUS,  (untuj  an  ancient  town  of  Colchis, 
wrcallcH  Pitchinda.  P//«f,  vi.  c.  5. 
I.)  PITYUSA,  a  name  of  Chios. 
2.)  Pity  USA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Argo- 
Pl'm,  iv.  c.  II. 

j, 4)  PiTYUs^,  two  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
un;  diftinguifhcd  by  the  names  of  Ebusus 
I  Ophiusa.  fMeiu.  Strah.  PImJ  See  thefe 
des. 

?ITZENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Au- 
*,  1  miles  NVV.  of  Schwannaftatt. 
MVAT,  or  )  a  foot  or  fhoe  of  iron  or  other 
I.)  PIVOT.  J  metal,  ufually  conical  or  ter- 
lating  in  a  point,  whereby  a  body,  intended  to 
n  round,  bears  on  another  fixed  at  reft,  and 
fonns  its  revolution?.  The  pivot  ufually  bears 
urns  round  in  a  fole,  or  piece  of  iron  or  brafa 
lowed  to  receive  it. 

2.)  •  Pivot,  a,  /  [p/vot,  Fr.]  A  pin  on 
ich  acy  thing  turns.— When  a  man  dances  on 
rope,  the  body  is  a  weight  balanced  on  its 
i  as  upon  two  pilots.  Drjden, 
».)  PliniA,  a  diftnft  or  jurifdi^ion  of  Peru, 
rnixillo.  It  was  the  firft  Spanifli  fettlement 
^country.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  very 
Urm  being  feldom  known  in  it ;  but  the  want 
Hiliiipplied  by  a  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
fsfrt  over  the  country  by  canals. 
J-JPiURA,  the  capital  of  the  above  jurifdic- 
t»/bundcd  in  1531  by  Francis  Pirano,  contain- 
i^bout  X500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  hofpital, 
b"  the  care  of  the  Bethleheraites,  remarkable 
iJ«  cures.  It  lies  25  miles  SSE.  of  Paita.  ' 
'lUS,  (Lat.  I.  e,  pious.]  a  name  defcrvedly  gi- 
tothc  tmperor  Antoninus  ;  as  well  as  to  a 
of  Metellus,  becaufe  he  exerted  bimftlf 
Wy  to  get  his  father  recalled  from  banifhment. 
kifib  a  name  aiTumed  by  7  popes  of  Rome, 
^  of  whom  is  now  (1^04)  living, 
^i  I.  Pope  and  Saint,  lucceeded  Hyginus, 
»^.  141.  He  was  an  Italian  ;  he  condemned 
*»crefic8  of  Valentinian  ;  and  fuffered  roartyr- 

'vs  II,  iBneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  was 
» on  the  1 8th  Gift.  1405,  at  Corfigni,  in  Sicn- 
>  the  name  of  which  he  afterwards  changed 
that  of  Ptenza,  JEncas  was  carefuily  cdu- 
^i  and  having  finiftied  his  ftudies  at  Sienna, 
•^cnt  in  1431  to  the  council  of  Pale  with  Car- 
\  Capranica,  as  his  fecretary.  He  afterwards 
^  in  the  lame  capacity  to  Card.  Albcrgati, 
to  Frederic  III.  who  decreed  to  him  the  poc- 
nrown,  and  fent  him  ambailador  to  Rome, 
•n»  Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  placet*.  Ni» 
» Y,  advanced  hhn  to  the  bifhopric  of  Triefte, 
after  to  that  of  Sienna.  In  1456,  after  hav- 
oiflinguifhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures, 
^t  made  a  Cardinal  by  Calixtus  III.  whom 
Succeeded  as  pope  on  the  ayth  Aug.  1458. 
'  n.  from  the  commencement  of  his  pontifi- 
*  appeared  jealous  of  the  papal  prerogatives. 
U60,  be  ilTiicd  a  bull,  ^  declaring  appeals 


from  the  pope  to  a  council  to  be  m///,  erroneous^ 
deteftablff  and  contrary  to  the  (acred  canons." 
That  bull,  however,  did  not"  prevent  the  procu- 
rator general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  from  ap- 
pealing to  a  council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
fandtion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuoufly  oppo- 
fcd.  Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  engaj^e  the  Catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a 
war  againft  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them 
agreed  to  fumiih  either  troops  or  money ;  others 
rcCufed  both,  particularly  the  French,  who  front 
that  moment  incurred  his  holinefs's  avcrfion. 
That  averfion  abated  under  Lewi^  XI.  whom  he 
pcrfuaded  in  1461  to  aboiilh  the  Pragmatic  fonc- 
tion,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  fupport- 
td  with  fo  much  vigour..  The  year  146a  v^s 
rendered  famous  by  a  controverfy  which  took 
place  between  the  Cordeliers  and  Dominicans,  a- 
bout  two  very  abfurd  queftions.  The  difputc 
became  fo  violent,  that  they  called  each  other 
bereiia  ;  which  obliged  the  pope  to  ifluc  a  bull, 
forbidding  fuch  odious  epithets.  He  next  pub- 
Jidicd  another  bull,  dated  a6th  April,  retracing 
what  he  had  written  to  the  council  of  Bale  when 
he  was  its  fecretary:  wherein  he  had  written 
fome  fentiments  that  "  tended  to  hurt  the  autbo- 
ritj  of  the  apoftolic  fee."  In  this  bull  he  gave  a 
Ihort  account  of  his  life  and  anions,  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  council  of  Bale,  to  which  he  went 
with  Card.  Capranica  in  1431.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Turks  were  threatening  Chriftendom.  Pius, 
ever  zealous  againft  the  infidels,  refolved  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  and  pafs  over  into  Afia  himfelf.  He 
went  to  Ancona,  but  fell  fick  with  the  fatigue  of 
the  joumev,  and  died  on  the  i6th  Aug.  1464, 
aged  59.  Pius  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous  pontiffs. 
His  chief  works  are,  i.  Memoirs  of  the  council 
of  Bale.  a.  The  hiftory  of  the  Bohemians,  from 
their  origin  to  1458.  3.  Two  books  on  cofmo- 
graphy.  4.  The  hiftory  of  Frederic  III.  publifh- 
ed  in  1785,  folio,  and  efteemed  pretty  accurate. 
5.  A  treatife  on  the  education  of  children.  6.  A 
poem  upon  the  paflion  of  Jefus  Chrift.  7.  A  col- 
le^ion  of  43a  letters,  printed  at  Milan,  1473,  in 
folio,  in  which  are  fome  curious  anecdotes.  8. 
The  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  publiflied  by  John 
Gobeiiu  Perfonne,  his  fecretary,  at  Rome,  4to. 
1584.  9.  Hifloria  rentm  vbicwnque  g^arum^  of 
which  only  the  firft  part  was  publifhed  at  Venice 
in  1477  in  folio.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Helmftadt  in  1700,  in  folio,  with  his  life  prefixed. 
The  vcrfe  of  Virgil's  JEueid,  (lib.  i.  v.  38a.)  which 
begins 

Sum  PIUS  iENEAS, 

\^afi  in  the  punning  humour  of  the  age  applied  to 
him. 

Pius  III.  whofe  name  was  Francis  Todefchini, 
was  nephew  of  Pius  II.  who  caufed  him  take  his 
name  of  Piccolomini,  and  made  him  an  arch- 
biftiop  and  cardinal.  In  1503,  he  fucceeded  A- 
lexander  VI.  but  died  in  ai  days  after  his  elecf 
tion. 

PiusIV.JohnAngeloD£MEDicis,(notofthe 

Florence  family)  was  born  at  Milan  jn  1499.    He 

was  fon  to  Bernardin  Medecini,  and  brother  of 

the  famous  Marquis  de  Marignan,  Charles  Vth's 

G  g  g  g  1  general^ 
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general.  He  filW  fcvtral  importart  offices  under  without  his  virtues 
Fopes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  Julius  Jll.  who 
tad  entrufted  him  with  fcveral  Itgntlons,  made 
bim  a  cardinal  in  f.?49:  and  he  was  ele<fled  pope 
on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.  Dec.  25th  1559,  His 
predeccfibr  had  rendered  himfelf  detcftable  to 
the  Homans.  Pius  IV.  commenced  his  reign  bjr 
punifliing  the  nephews  of  Paul  IV. ;  caufmg  Card. 
Caratfc  to  be  ftrangled,  and  his  brother,  Pr.  Pal- 
lianQ,  bch;iAded.  His  zeal  was  afterwards  direct- 
ed againft  the  Turks  and  heretics.  To  ftop  the 
progref?  of  thefc  bft,  he  renewed  the  Co'incil  of 
Trent.  In  1561,  he  fent  to  all  the  Catholic  and 
Prott'ftant  princes,  the  bull  for  caUing  th^t  alTem- 
bly.  An  end  was  however,  put  to  it  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  his  nephew,  S.  Charles  Borromeus,  in 
1563  ;  and,  on  26th  Jan.  1564,  he  confirmed  its 
decrees.  }n  1565  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
fiis  life  by  Behedi(fl  ^colti,  and  other  vifiouc^nes  5 
but  was  difcoycred,  and  Beneditft  put  to  death. 
PiUifdicd  Pec.  9th  ij6^,  aged  66,  with  the  hat- 
red of  the  Romans,  S^ horn  his  feveritics  had  exaf- 
perated.  He  adorned  Home  With  fcvcral  public 
edifices. 

Pius  V.  S.  Michael  Ghiflcri,  bom  at  Bofco,  on 
the  17th  Jan.  1504,  was  Ton  of  a  fcnatbr  of  Mi- 
Ian.  He  turned  a  i-  rminican  friar.  Paul  IV.  in- 
formed of  his  merit,  made  him  bidiop  of  Sutri, 
cardinal  in  1557*  and  inquifitor-general  in  Lom- 
bardy;  bat  the  feverity  witTi  which  he  exercifcd 
his  ohice  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country.  He 
\v;i3  fcnt  to  Yenic^,  where  his  zeal  met  with  ftill 
greater  obftacles^.  Pius  IV.  made  him  bifbop  of 
Mondovi  j  aiid  on  his  death  he  was  cltdted  Pope, 
in  1566.  Ilis  firft  objedl  was  to  rcprcfs  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  cardinals,  and 
the  licentipus  manners  of  the  Romans.  He  canf- 
cd  the  decrees  of  reformation  enaded  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  he  pro- 
hibited bull-baiting  in  the  Circus  J  he  expelled 
proftitutes  from  Rome  ;  andLallowcd  cardinals  to 
be  profecuted  for  debt.  Gentle  nicafures  failing 
to  rtclaina  heretics,  he  had  rccburlc  to  fe verity, 
hud  fcveral  peri  (bed  in  the  flames  of  the  inquili- 
tion.  He  particularly  difptayed  his  zeal  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  Sec  in  J568,  by  ordaining 
that  the  bull  In  cana  domini^  which  Clement  XIV. 
had  fupprefled,  Ihould  be  publifhed  throughout 
the  whole  church.  That  bujl  pftabliflies  the  un- 
limited power  of  the.  popes  over  all  princes.  It 
was  rejefted  by  mod  of  the  foreign  ftates.  Pius 
V.  had  tbe  courage  to  make  war  on  the  Turks, 
by  forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Phi* 
lip  II.  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  the 
Itandard  of  the  two  ktys  w^s  feen  difplayed  a- 
gainft  the  cjrcfctnt.  The  naval  armies  engaged  on 
the  7th  0(ft.  1571,  in  Lepanto  Bay,  and  the 
Chriftian  princes  obtained  a  fignal,  vi^ory  over 
the  Turks,  who  loft  above  30,000  men,  and  near 
-200  palleys.  The  fuccefs  ^ya^  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Popr,  who  exhapfted  his  treafury  in  fitting 
\j\ii  that  armament.  He  died  of  the  gravel  fix 
n-.oi.ths  after,  30th  Aj)ril  1572,  agrd  68.  HI3 
name  will  fur  ever  adorn  the  lift  of  Roman  pon- 
1iiT«.  Ilis  bulls  againft  Elifabctli,  indeed,  and  in 
favour  of  the  inquilition,  with  his  rigoions  profc- 
uutiQu  of  heretics,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal 
j.han  humanity  ;  but  in  oth^r  rejects,  he  was  not 
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Scliro  H.  c^uicd  mblks. 
jcicinps  to  be   made  at  Coiiftantii»o       -1 1 
dtath  for  3  days.    The  pontificate  of  1  i 
cdtbratcd  for  the  condemnation  of  Ba:   , 
tin<ftion  of  the  order  of  Humiliti,  art   v 
roation  of  that  of  the  Ciftercians.   Hi 
hized  by  CUmcnt  XI.  in  171 2.    There  ireaw 
fcverai  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvtrsuj  \k^ 
in  4to,   Felihian,  in  i672,publilhed  hisZj,i>,t» 
flated  from  the  Italian  of  A^atio  di  Sopiiri. 

Pius  VI.  whofe original  narr.c  was  An^hl^ 
clij  was  of  a  noble,  but  reduced  family.  He 
born  in  J  718,  and  rofeto  the  rank  ofprrbtc 
c.'irdinal  tnlirely  by  his  merit.  He  was  tl 
pope  on  the  death  of  piemejit  XIV,  Di 
firft  years  of  his  pontificate,  which  were 
tranquil,  he  executtd  a  work,  which  foax 
It  MS  had  attcnipte'^  in  vain,  by  dr.iining  tfce 
tine  marOies,  which  extended  aU^ul  40 
round  Vellari,  Terracina  and  Pipcroo, 
orly  employed  the  be  ft  engineers,  but 
infp^t^ed  the  work  himfelf  till  it  was 
and  he  caufed  immenfe  canals  to  be  dug  to 
oirthc  water,  and  thus  ncov^i^d  agrc<* 
fcitilc  land  trom  the  marches.  Along  ik 
pf  thcfe  canal?,  which  were  orpamcBlcd 
rowg  of  poplars,  he  made  a  roadreaijfl 
long,  in  a  ftraipht  lint,  ttniiinaiing»i*i»<^ 
gant  palace.  At  laft  his  tranquillity  wi"'^  j 
ruptcd  on  the  acceflion  of  the  cmpeti'F^  I 
JK  whofe  plans  of  reformation  progiwti^WJ 
^:ood  to  the  church.  To  prrvtrnt  lhdrf|^J 
Tins  paid  a  vifit  per fon ally  to  the  fl^*"^* 
Jan,  1782,  who  received  him  with  ^llpoi5ftf^ 
fpta:,  but  adhtrcd  infltxtbly  to  his  purp^^-  ^ 
revolution  of  France,  and  the  conic ; 
tluuw  of  all  form  of  religion,  gave 
^atater  Hiock.  Pius,  however,  did  himts^i 
prclVrve  peace  with  the  republic,  but  thi*«'''j 
of  citJ/.en  BaflVville,  the  French  aoibiWJ*, 
J  "93*  U^^  Bassfville,)  furnilhed  ^^^^JSj 
with  a  pretext,  fuch  as  they  were  waituffc* 
ovtrthruw  the  papal  power,  turn  Rf^,**j 
democracy,  and  carry  the  Pope  a  p^^^ 
Irancc  \  where,  after  being  ihiftcd  j^ji 
various  places,  he  died  at  Vakncc  io  ASW 
1799,  and  rccei/ed  a  burial  far  inferior  to  b4^ 
nity.  J 

(I.)  ^  FIX.  //./.  [pixis,  Lat.]    Alittlcd>f«J 

bi'x,  in  which  the  coiltcratcd  hoft  iikcp^*^^ 

man  catholick  countries.  Hamntrr^ 

He  hath  ftolen  ?.  pix,  - 

(2.)  PiK.    See  Mint,  §  6. 

(v)  Ptx,  Marv>  an  ingenious  Englift> ^ 
writer,  who  flo^rifticd  about  the  oaiddk  a  i 
17th  century.  She  wrote  feverai  tugtiiittt 
cumedie?i;  and  died  ahotlt  161)9. 

PUXANGA.     See  Pjra,  N'^  8. 

PIXENDORFF,  a*town  of  Gcrm.irv, 
Aria  :   ^  miles  SSW.  of  Tulln. 

PIxiDATUM  FQLiuM.    See  Botv 

PI-YANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  th; 
IU>njn  ;  52  miles  WSW.  of  Vun-hi'^^. 

PI7.ARRO,  Francis,  a  celebrated .v^ 
r,":l,  the  difcovrrer  and  conquen»r  '^^  ^ 
niPi^'tiou  with  Diego  Almagro, 
tor.  Tht-y  are  bcth  charged  w:::.  / 
1 J  ihc  inhabitants}  and'lhcy  fcil  nam  w 
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rn  ambition,  jealoufy,  and  avarice, 
roltingi  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Pizarro» 
10  was  alfaflinated   by  Almagro's  ftieods  in 
♦I.    Sec  Pfru,  §  4i  5- 

PIZZIGHITONE,  a  town  of  the  Italian  re- 
blic,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Po,  dif- 
i  and  late  territory  of  Cremona,  with  a  ftrong 
tie,  feated  on  the  Adda,  in  which  Francis  I. 
of  France,  was  kept  prifoner.  Dr  Brookes 
I  J.  Walker  fay  it  is  feated  on  the  Serio,  but 
h  Mr  Crultwcll  and  Dr  Oppenheim  place  it 
the  Adda.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
j,  but  reftored.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
ubiicans  under  Bonaparte,  on  the  lath  May 
6,  with  400  Auftrian  prifoners,  after  a  brifk 
nonade.  It  contains  above  400  citizens,  and 
miles  NW.  of  Cremona,  13  SE.  of  Lodi,  and 
5E.  of  Milan.  Lon.  10.  4.  E.  Lat.  45.  16.  N. 
PIZZLE.  «,/.  (quafi  pi/j/0.  Minyhe<w.} — 
r  pizzJe  in  animals  is  official  in  urine  and  gene- 
OD.  Bro<wn. 

|.)  PIZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Gulf 
It  Eufcmia,  4  miles  from  Monte  Leone. 
1.)  Pizzo  Di  GoTTO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
cy  of  Demona ;  6  miles  Sf  of  Melazzo. 
3.)  Pizzo  Ferrato,  a  town  of  Naples,  inA- 
2Z0  Citra;  13  miles  ESE.  of  Solmona. 
'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  j  5  miles  S. 
Urgel. 

?LAAS,  David  Vander,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
■tcr,  bom  at  Amfterdam  in  1647.  He  excelled 
portraits,  and  died  in  1704. 
WABENNEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
^ft»ftcrre ;   5  miles  SW.  of  Lefneven,  and  ;§ 


f-ofBrcft. 

^PUC ABILITY.  \  n^f.  [hom  phcabU.'] 
'PUCABLENES8.5  Willingnefsto  be  ap- 
^;  pcflibility  to  be  appeafed.— The  general 
to  of  ail  nations  in  their  opinion  of  (he  mer- 
v^ placability  of  the  divine  nature.  Jnon, 
^PLACABLE,  a^ij,  [placabilij,  Lat-l  Willing 
poflible  to  be  appeafed. — 

Mtthought  I  fjiVi  him  flacMe  and  mild. 

:       '  Milton, 

nofe  implanted  anticipations  ^re,  that  there  is 
ftJ,  that  he  his  placable,  tiale. 
*  PLACARD.  I   n.f.  [plakaert,  Dutch ;  pla- 

PLACART.J    tard,  Fr.]     An  cdift;  a  dc 
;at'on  ;  a  manifefto. ' 

To  PLACATE,  v.  a.  [placeoy  Lat.]  To  apr 
>c;  to  reconcile,— This  wotd  is  ufed  in  gcot- 
L— A  right  to  approach  and  rely  on  the  "pro- 
ion  and  beneficence  of  a  placate^  deity,  is  not 
iucible  fi-om  nature:  Forbes. 
'LACCIUS,  Vincent;  a  learned  philofopher 

lexicographer,  bom  at  Hamburgh,  in  164a. 
ftudicd  at  Leipfic,  and  publilhed  a  DiQionary 
finonymous  and  PfeudonjmQus  Authctn, 
»•)  •  PLACE,  n.  /.  {place.  Ft.  piazza,  Italian  j 
"^plateat  Lat.J  i.  Particular  portion  of  fpacc. 
Icarch  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents. 
•*•  i-  33'— We  accept  it  always,  and  in  all  pla- 

Mj,  xxiv.  3.— 

Here  I  could  frequent 
nrJth  ^orihip,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouch- 

[*refcnce  divine.  Milton. 

'  will  leach  him  tkc  names  of  the  moft  ccle- 
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Almagro  brated  pcrfons  who  frequent  that  place.  Addifon* 
a.  Locality;  ubiety;  local  relation.— -P/^^  is  the 
relation  of  diftancc  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any 
two  or  more  points  conlidered  as  keeping  the 
fame  diftmce  one  with  another;  and  fo  as  at 
reft :  it  has  fometimes  a  more  confufed  fenfe,  and 
(lands  for  that  fpace  which  any  body  takes  up. 
Locke.  3.  Ix)cal  exiftencc. — There  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  Rev.  xx.  ii.  4.  Space  in  gene- 
ral.— 

But  (he  all  place  within  herfelf  confines. 

Da'viesm 
5.  Separate  room. — 

In  his  brain 

He  hath  ftrange/»Aif«  cram'd  with  obfervation. 

Shak. 
— His  catalogue  had  an  efpecial  place  for  fequcf- 
tered  divines.  Fell.  6.  A  feat ;  refidcnce  ;  man- 
(ion. — The  Romans  (hall  take  away  both  oixr place 
and  nation.  Jo.—  Saul  fet  him  up  a  place.  1  Sam. 
7.  Paflagc  in  writing. — Hofca  faith  of  the  Jews, 
they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me  ;  which  place 
proveth,  that  there  are  governments  which  God 
doth  not  avow.  Bacon. — I  could  not  pafs  by  this 
placet  without  giving  this  (hort  explication.  Bur» 
net.  8.  Ordinal  relation.— What  fcripturc  doth 
plainly  deliver,  to  that  the  firft  place  both  of  cre- 
dit and  obedience  is  due.  Hooker. — Let  the  eye 
be  fatisfied  in  the  fireplace.  Dryden, — Con(ider» 
in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  omniprefent ;  and,  ia 
the  fecond,  that  he  is  omnifcient.  Addifon.  9* 
State  of  adtual  operation ;  etfe(5t.— 
Thefe  fixed  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  ftccly  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind.  Sbak* 

— Thefe  fair  overtures  could  take  no  place.  Hay" 
nuard. — They  are  defeats  in  the  brain  ;  for  they 
Uk^  place  in  the  ftouteft  natures.  Bacon. — 

With  faults  confefs'd  commifiion'd  hertogOf 

Jf  pity  yet  had  plaa^  and  reconcile  her  foe. 

DrydeHm 

Where  arms  take  ^lace,  all  other  pleas  are 

vain.  Dryden. 

—The  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  Dryden. — 

Virgil  muft  be  ftill  excepted,  when  that  perhaps 

takes  place.  Dryden.— \\  is  ftupidly  fooli(h  to  vtn- 

ture  ourfalvation  upon  an  experiment,  which  we 

have  all  the  re^fon  imaginable  to  think  God  will 

not  fuffer  to  take  place.  Atterbury.     10.  Exiftence. 

— Mixt  government  is  by  no  means  of  Gothiclc 

invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and  reafon. 

Sivift.    II.  Rank  ;  order  of  priority. — 

*       The  heavens  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this 

center, 

Obferve  degree,  priority  and  place.  ■         Shak^ 
XI.  Precedence;  priority.  This  icnfe  is  common- 


ly ufed  in  the  piirafe  take  place. — 

Do  you  think  IM  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madam  Semprouia  iliould  take  place  of 
me  J  Ben  Jonfon. 

— There  would  be  left  no  meafures  of  credible 
and  incredible,  if  doubtful  propofitions  take/Za/r 
before  felf-evident.  Locke.—K%  a  Britilli  freehold- 
er, I  ftiould  not  fcrupie  taking />/flfr  of  a  FrencU 
marquis.  Addifon.  13.  Ofticc;  public  charade^ 
or  employment. — 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 

S/jok. 
'Tis 
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^Tw  but  the  fate  of  placet  and  the  rough 
brake 
That  virtue  imift  go  through,  Shok. 

— The  horfemen  cunc  to  Lotlnmu«,  befecching 
him  to  take  upon  him  the p/ace.  Knollcj, — 
Nor  doth  he  promifc,  which  ib  more, 
That  we  (iTail  bave  XUt'xr placfs.  Drrham, 

Patriots  for  a  plase  abar»<3on'd  famt.  Carth. 
— Some  mapitrates  Art  coBtented,  that  thcir^/a- 
fi's  ihau)d  adorn  them ;  and  fome  ftudy  to  adorn 
'>\c\v  plates,  jitterbury,  14.  Room;  way;  fpacc 
tor  appearing  or  a^ing  given  by  ctffion  ;  not  op- 
polition. — Rather  give //atr  unto  wrath.  Rom.xu. 
19.— 

Give  placet  an^  mzr\  the  difference  if  you 

can, 

Betwjrcn  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man,  Drjden. 

Viif^orious  Toi-k  did  firft,  with  famM  fucccfs 

To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give 

place*  DnJen* 

The  ruftick  honoors  of  the  fcythe  and  (narei 

Give  place  to  fwords  and  piomes.  Dryelen. 

15.  Ground ;  room. — My  word  hath  no  place  in 

you.  y©.  viii.  37. — There  is  no  place  of  doubting. 

Bammoiid,    16.  Station  in  life. — God  would  give 

Ihcm,  in  their  feveral  places  and  calling?,  ail  fpirr- 

XmA  and  temporal  bK-flhigs.  Duff  of  Man, 

(a.)  Place,  locus,  in  philofophy,  a  mode  of 
(pace,  or  that  part  of  immover.ble  fpace  which 
any  body  poflcnes.  See  Metaphysics,  J  59 ; 
aud  Newtonian  Philosophy,  ScH.  Ill,  Sch.  III. 
(3.)  Place,  in  aftronomy.  The  pla^e  of  the 
fun,  a  ftar,  3cc,  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of 
the  zodiac  which  the  luminary  is  m  ;  or  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the  Inrginning  of 
iries,  which  tiie  planet  or  ftar's  circle  of  longitude 
cuts :  and  thei'efore  coincides  with  the  longitude 
of  tht  futi,  planet,  or  ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the  fun*s 
greateft  declination  23°  30':  to  the  fine  of  any 
prefent  declination  given  or  obfcrved,  for  inftance» 
13**  15' ••  fo  *8  the  radius  10:  to  the  fine  of  his 
longitude  81®  52';  which,  if  the  declination  were 
north,  would  give  20®  5  a'  of  gemini ;  if  fouth, 
20®  51'  of  Capricorn,  for  the  fun's  place.  Sec 
Declin ATroN,  &c.  The  place  of  the  moon  be- 
ing that  part  of  her  orbit  wherein  ftic  is  found  at 
any  time,  is  of  various  kinds,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions,  which  ren- 
der  a  number  of  equations  and  redu^ions  necef- 
fary  before  the  juft  iSoint  be  fotmd.  The  moon's 
fiftitious  place  is  her  place  once  equated ;  her 
place  nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equated ;  and 
her  true  place  thrice  equated.  See  Astrqnomy, 
paj/im. 

(4  )  Place,  in  war,  a  geneml  name  of  all  kinds 
of  fortrefles  where  a  party  may  defend  themfeivcs. 
Thus,  I.  KJirong  of  fortified  place  is  one  flanted, 
and  covered  with  baftions.  a.  A  regular  places, 
one  whofe  angles,  fides,  baftions,  and  other  parts, 
are  equal ;  and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from 
the  number  of  its  angles,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon, 
5:c.  3.  an  Irregular  place  is  one  whofe  fides  and 
angles  are  unequal.  4.  A  Place  of  arms  is  a  (Irong 
ci'y  or  town  pitched  upon  for  the  chief  mnga/ine 
<M  an  army;  or,  in  a  city  or  garrifon,  it  U  a 
large  open  fpot  of  ground,  ufiially  near  the  centre 
of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  s  commonly 
kept,   aiui  the  gainrun  holdh  its  rendezvous  at 
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reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  «&i 
from  the  governor.  5.  PLce  of  arvni  efesn- 
rack,  in  a  Cege,  is  a  fpacious  piaee  ccnerd  frea 
the  enemy,  by  a  parapet  or  cpaukmer.!,  wbcr: 
the  foldiers  are  ported  ready  to  (uflain  tlafe  a 
work  in  the  trenches  againft  the  foWitra  of  At 
garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms  ^  parikular,  inagjii 
fon,  a  place  near  c\ery  baftion,  where  thtfe^ 
CIS  fent  from  the  grand  place  to  the  qoaitcirf- 
figned  them  relieve  tliofe  that  art  either  upoate" 
guaM  or  in  fight.  7.  Plafe  (farms  a/riirfiii^j 
place  allowed  to  the  covert  way  for  the  pli 
of  cannon,  to  obl.'gc  thofc  who  adiaoce  ■ 
approaches  to  retire.  8.  Place  rfarwu  ks 
a  large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  fur  tk< 
to  be  ranged  in  and  drav^-n  up  in  bal^lia.  ' 
h  alio  a  place  for  each  particular  bo^, 
company,  to  aflcmble  m. 
(5.)  Place,  Co  mm  on.  See  Commoi 
•  To  Place,  v.  «.  [placer^  Fr.  frcm  the 

1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  1^ 
-^-Plaee  forh  over  thrm  to  l^  rulers.  Ex.  xnL; 
— He  plarta  forces  in  all  llic  fvuctdatitistiraj 
xrii,  a. — 

And  I  \\\\]  place  within  them  as  a  ga2f  $ 
My  umpire  confeience.  ifiW 

Om-two  f.rfl  p.ircrts  yet  the  onlytw  ] 
Of  maruind  in  tliC  happy  garden /i/ifiN.; 

2.  To  fix  ;  to  tettlev  to  eftablifh.— Thi»^ 
fations  hai!  been  more  rcafonable,  it  ^Ad*»-I 
ferior  per''^'^.  /).■-./..?" ^  _.^.^.«^- —  OniU5«-> 
tuie  has  not  any  where  ^arei/ any  Jucft 
m  the  firft  bom.  LocAe.  3.  To  put««i*»' 
tereft.— 

'Twas  his  care 
To  plaee  on  good  (ecurity  his  gold.        ff^ 
PLACENTA,  «./  in  anatomy  and       " 
a  foft  rtnmdifti  mafs,  found  in  the  woabrfl 
nant  women  ;  which,  from  its  refembbfccjli 
liver,  was  called  by  the  ancients  i/efar    ' 
uterine  liver.    Sec  Midwifery,  PartUi 
PLACENTATION.  «.  /.    See  Bot. 
(i.)  PLACENTIA,  a  dtechy  of  Italy, 
with  that  of  Parma,  and  included  ui  the 
(See  Parmesan,  N*  i.)    It  is  bounded  oa^J 
by  Parmay  S.  by  the  Ligurian  republic, «« 
the  N.  and  W.  by  the  ci-<levant  Milauefei" 
the  dejiattment  of  Olona,  in  the  Italian  lep™ 
It  is  very  fertile  ;  being  watered  not  only  by  w 
Pp,  but  by  a  great  number  of  rivukti,  and  * 
rotmded  with  hills,   abounding  in  all  i^  ^ 
fruits.  _  It  has  feveral  fait  ^rings,  from  tk  «« 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  fait  is  made.   It  ^1 
bounds  in  woods,  warrens  and  mines  of  iroa.  M 
chief  rivers  are  the  Trebbia  and  Num. 

(a.)  Placent  1  A,  or  Piacehxa,  a  towooT 
and  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  with  a  ^ 
fee.     Ii  s  name  is  derived  from  its  fleafawt  fiti 
on  the  ancient  TEmilian  way,  apout  halfij 
from  the  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.    It  om 
great  number  of  merchants,  and  is  3  m^^i 
cnmfercnce.    Its  wall  anvl  fortifications  tn * 
fiderable;  but  the  citadel  is  ftrong.    *^^ 
are  ftraight,  and  the  principal  ftreet,  caW* 
dftfie,  is  25  paces  bn>ad  and  3000  feet  Ip"^** 
dire  A  line,  with  6co  flone  pofts,  for 
the  foot  from  the  carriage-wsy,  andQol'jw 
arc  I J  fp^eibus  convents.    It  contaiBS  45  ^^' 
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t  confcnu,  and  two  alms-houfes.  The  cathedral  died  in  1 718,  aged  79 
I  much  in  the  Gathic  taftc ;  but  the  church  of 
he  AuguAines  U  worthy  of  Its  archited,  Vignoli. 
n  the  area  before  the  town-houfe  ftaud  two  ad- 
lirable  brafs  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  I. 
DdRenatus  IV./lukes  of  Parma  and  Placenta. 
X  thii  dty  begins  the  ria  JSmiiiat  which  extends 
I  far  as  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  The  number  of 
)e  inhabitants  is  about  3o,ooo>  among  whom 
icre  arc  tooo  ecclefiaftics.  This  city  has  been 
ken  fcveral  times  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king 
'  Sardinia  took  polTellion  of  it  in  x  744,  it  being 
tied  to  him  fay  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  but  it 
IS  taken  from  him  in  1746,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
has  a  famous  univerlity,  and  the  inhabitants 
:  cftecmed  for  politencfs.  There  is  a  great  fair 
ere  every  year  on  the  f5th  of  April,  which  is 
jch  frequented.  It  is  about  3*  miles  NW.  of 
nna,  and  83  £.  of  Turin.  It  was  taken  by  the 
cnch  republicans,  under  Gen.  Murat,  in  June 
xs  afler  a  warm  adion ;  w  ith  1000  prifoners, 
i  niiich  military  ftores.  Lon.  10.  24.  £.  Lat. 
•  i.N. 

J.)  PLACEMTIA9  a  fca  port  of  Newfoundland, 
the  SE.  coaft ;  40  miles  W.  of  St  John,  and 
)  E.  of  Cape  Breton.    JLon.  52*  43«  W.    Lat. 
15.  N. 

4*}Placentia,  a  tpwn  of  Spain  in  Eftrem<i- 
if  with  a  ^ood  caftle  and  bifliop's  fee ;  fcated 
the  Xera,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  furrounded  by 
■nuins;  80  miles  SW.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  5. 
W.  Lat.  50.  25.  N. 

(s>}PLACE!fTiA«  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipu- 
Br  00  the  Dcva,  25  miles  S£.  of  Bilboa.  Lon. 
♦0.  W.  LaL  43.  10.  N. 
4.)Placentia  Bat,  an  extenfive  Bay  on  the 
awA  oi  Newfoundland ;  which  form^  a  good 
fcoar  for  veflcls,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
vempJoyed  in  the  Cod  Filhery.  The  entrance 
oamnr  channel  through  w  hich  only  one  ibip 
91(5  at  a  ttnic  ;  but  the  water  is  deep  enough 
Ac  brgcft,  and  the  harbour  is  capacious  e- 
^  to  hold  150  fail,  which  are  there  fccuie  a« 
^ill  win»1s,  and  can  fiib  as  quietly  as  in  a 
».  The  current  is  very  ftrong  in  the  entrance, 
t*  0»ips  mull  be  towed  through  iL  The  great 
ixl  is  large  enough  to  dry  lilh  to  load  60  vef- 
-  Lon.  from  54°  to  ss^  xo'  W.  Lat.  from 
to  47.  CO.  N. 

LACENTUJS,  Peter,  a  German  poet,  who 
fan  to  have  been  extravagantly  fond  of  his 
^ijaitiaU ;  fur  he  wrote  a  Latin  Poem  of  360 
fs,  cniitled  Pugna  Parcorian^  in  which  every 
\  begins  with  a  P.  He  died  in  i  ^48. 
LACENZA.  See  Placentia,  N^  i.  and  2. 
PLACER  «./.  Lfrom//ar^.]  One  that  places. 
Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall. 

Spenfer* 
LACETTE,  John  De  La,  an  eminent  pro- 
nt  miiiifter,  bom  at  Pontac  in  Bern,  in  1639  5 
tducated  by  his  father,  who  was  alfo  a  cler- 
ui.  He  exerciied  his  ofiice,  as  a  miniller  a- 
%  the  Proteftants  in  France  till  the  revocation 
teedid  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  he  retired 
enmarky  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
^een,  io  171 1»  who  greatly  valued  his  merit. 
>  her  death  he  went  to  Holland ;  and  fettled 
ft  the  Hague,  and  lafl  at  Ulrecbti  wber€  he 
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He  wrote  many  »:ihiabl«- 
jvorks  on  religion  and  morality ;  be  fides  fome  po- 
lemical pieces  againil  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
treatifc  upon  Conjcieme  was  tranflatcd  into  EngUfli 
by  Dr  Bafil  Keniiet,  in  1705. 

♦  PLACID,  a'ij:  [placiduj,  Latin.]  i.  Gentle ; 
quiet;  not  turbulent. — It  conduceth  unto  long 
life,  and  to  the  more  placUi  motion  of  the  fpirits, 
that  mens  a<^ions  be  6ree.  Bacon*  2.  Soft ;  kind  ; 
mild; — 

That  pJacU  afped  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  ftate, 
Would  (land  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Miltotu 

♦  PLACIDLY,  cil^.  [from  placid.]  Mildly  ; 
gently. — If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  fpirit  of 
nitre  you  caft  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whofc 
parts  moved  unitormly  2iXid.  piacidlj  before,  by  al- 
tering its  motion,  it  begins  to  penetrate  and  fcat- 
ter  abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  BoyU. — I'he  wa- 
ter eafily  infinuates  itfelf  into,  and  placidly  diftends 
the  tubes  and  veflcls  of  vegetables.  IVood^mrd. 

*  PLACIT.  «.  r.  [placitumy  Lat.]  Decree} 
determination.— We  fpend  time  in  defence  of  their 
placitj,  which  might  have  been  employed  upon 
the*  univerfal  author.  ClanvilU. 

*  PLACKETf  (X  placquct.  n.  f.  A  petticoat.— 
You  might  have  pinch'd  a  placket,  it  was  fenfelcfs- 
ShaJi:, — The  bone-ach  is  the  curfe  dependant  on 
thofe  that  war  for  Atlackci.  Shak. 

PLADDAY,  an  ilfand  of  Scotland,  a  mile  from 
the  IHe  of  Arran,  with  %  light-houfe,  containing 
two  diflferent  lights,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  thofe  of 
the  Mulls  of  Kmtyrc,  Galloway  and  Cumbray. 

PLADIA,  or  Bladia,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Natangen  ;  ai  miles  SWv  of  IConig(berg. 

PLADLING,  a  town  01  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the 
Ifer ;  5  miles  SW.  of  Deckendorf,  and  8  NW.  of 
Oilcrhofen. 

•  PLAGIARISM.  «./. [from ^/i«^/fl/7.]  Theft; 
literary  adoption  of  the  thoughts  or  works  of  ano- 
ther. — With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as  pla^' 
ari/mf  they  have  moft  injurioully  been  transferred 
into  proverbial  mifxims.  Swi/l. 

(i.)  »  PLAGIARY.  n./[from  plagium,  Lat.^ 
I,  A  thief  in  literature ;  one  who  Heals  the  thoughts 
or  writings  of  another. — The  enfuing  difcomic,  left 
I  chance  to  be  traduced  for  2i plagiary  by  him  who 
has  played  the  thief,  was  one  ot  thofe  that,  by  a 
worthy  han.l,  were  ftelen  from  me.  South. — With- 
out invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet 
but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Dryden'j  Dufr,  2.  The 
crime  of  literary  theft.  Not  ufed. — Plagiary  h.id 
not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but  began  when  the 
paucity  of  books  fcarce  wanted  that  invention. 
Brown. 

(2.)  Plaoiary,  in  philology,  is  a  purloiner  of 
another  man's  works,  who  puts  them  off  as  his 
own.  Among  the  Romans,  plagiaritu  was  pro- 
perly a  ptrf;>n  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a 
freeman  for  a  flave ;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe, 
by  the  Flavian^law,  fuch  perfous  were  condemnett 
adpla^ajf  "to  be  whipped."  Thomafius  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  Dt  plagio  litfraria^  wherein  he  Uys 
down  the  laws  and  meafures  of  the  right  which 
authors  have  to  one  another's  writings. — *•  Yy'n.^ 
tionary. writers,  at  leaft  fuch  as  meddle  with  artj 
andjekmci  (as  is  perliacntly  obfencd  by  Mr  Cham- 
ber.) 
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bcrs),  iecm  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of 
meum  and  tuum ;  they  do^not  pretend  to  fct  up 
on  their  own  bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at  their  ()\vn 
coft.    Their  works  are  fuppofed,  in  great  mtafare 
compofitions  of  other  people ;  and  what  they  take 
from  others  they  do  it  avowedly,  in  the  open  fun. 
— In  cffedl,  their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  be  for  their  purpofe,  wherever 
they  find  it ;  and  if  they  rob,  they  do  not  do  it  a- 
ny  otherwife  than  as  the  bee  does,  for  the  public 
fcrvice.    Their  occupation  is  not  pillaging,  but 
colle^ing  contributions;   and  if  you   alk   thcni 
their  authority,  they  will  produce  you  the  prac- 
tice of  their  predccefibrs  of  all  ages  and  nations." 
PLAGIUM,  in  law.    Sec  Kidnapping. 
(!.)♦  PLAGUE,  n.  f.  [phgbe,  Dutch ; /%^, 
Tent,  piagay  Latin  5  wxnyw.]    i.  Peftilence  ;  a  dif- 
cafe  eminently  contagious  and  deftrudive.— 
Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plagiu-^ort  or  imbofs'd  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.         .    Shak.  King  l.ear. 
—Many  times  there  have  been  great  plagues  in  dry 
years.  Bacon* s  Nat,  Hifl. — 

Snakes  that  life  within  thy  houfe  for  fliade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague^  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  Mays  Hn^iL 

All  tho{c  p/agui J f  which  earth  and  aij-  had 
brooded, 
Firft  on  infcriour  creatures  try'd  their  force, 
And  laft  they  feizcd  on  man.     /^r  afid  Dryi/cv, 
4.  State  of  mifery. — I  am  fet  in  my  piague,  P/ahn 
xxxviii.  17.     3.  Any  thing  troublefome  or  vexati- 
ous.— 'Tis  the  time's //tfjitt-,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind.  Shake/p.— 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  dilfrent  plagw  of  each  calamity.    Shakjp, 
— Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greateft  blelling  or 
greateft  plague  of  life.  L  Eft  range. — 

Sometimes  my  plagwy  fometimes  my  darling, 
Killing  to-day,  to-morrow  fnarling.  Pnor, 

{2.)Tbe  PlagJue,  Pestilence,  ov  Pejliuutial 
Fevery  is  a  very  acute,  malignant,  and  contagious 
difeafe;  being  a  putrid  fever  of  the  worfl  kind, 
and  fcldom  faihng  to  prove  moital.  Though  it  is 
generally  defined  a  malignant  fever,  Diemcr brock 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  diftingui(hed,  fince  the 
fever  is  not  the  eflence  of  the  difeiU'e,  but  inerely 
a  fymptom  or  eRed  of  it.  See  Medicink,  Ir.tl,r\-. 
The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  bred 
or  propagated  in  Britain,  but  is  frequent  in  the 
Levant,  Leflcr  Afia,  Kgypt,  &c.  Authors  ai  c  not 
as  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  this  du  atl- 
ful  diftempcr.  Some  think  that  luktU  arc  the 
caufcofit,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
caufe  of  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarms  tVoni 
other  climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  liken 
into  the  hings  in  refpiration  j  the  conkquence  ot 
which  is,  that  they  mix  with  the  blood  and  Juices. 
and  attack  and  corrode  the  vifcera.  Mr  llo\  le, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  originates  from  tHt 
clfluvia  or  exhalations  breathed  into  the  atmo- 
Iphere  from  noxious  minerals,  to  \vhich  may  be 
•ndded  ftagnant  waters  and  putrid  bodies  of  every 
kind.  Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  plague  is  deri- 
ved from  damp,  hot,  and  ftagnating  atr,  and  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubftances,  efpecialiy  lo- 
cufts.  See  Gibbon^ s  Rom.  Hift.  4to.  vol.  iv.  i>.  U7 
•^o3^f  wbcr<e  there  is  alio  a  very  particular  ac- 


coutit  of  the  plague  which  depopulated  tie esl  _ 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  JufHnian.  It  isi|k  j 
markable  fad,  that  ^/aija^/ are  fomctinitip  " 
and  that  they  only  attack  particular  aianuli|i 
particular  defcription  of  perfons,  avoidiogc 
altogether,  or  attacking  them  but  IlightJj.  ' 
Fernelius  informs  us  of  a  plague,  ori 
15 14,  which  invaded  only  cats.    Dionyfelll 
carnafTus  mentions  a  plague  which  attacWi 
but  maids;  and  that  which  raged  in  the  f 
Gentilis,  kdled  fcarcc  any  women,  and ¥07"^ 
but  lufty  men.     Boterus  mentions  another p  ^ 
which  ali'aulted  none  but  the  youogcr  Jfl;| 
we  have  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  of  a  T 
Handing.     Many  methods  have  been  ; 
difterent  countries  to  prevent  the  imp 
this  dreadful  fcourgc  of  the  human  no,  J 
Hop  the  progrefs  ot"  infedion  after  it  hash 
ported.     In  England,  mayors,  bailifls,  baij 
cers  of  corporations,  and  juftices  of  peatt^f 
power  to  tax  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  b^| 
within  their  precinds,  for  the  relief  ofp 
feCted  with  the  plague;  and  ju/Hccs of tttli 
ty  may  tax  perlons  within  five  miles  rOT^ 
l^aril)i\s  inability ;  the  tax  to  beleviedll 
and  fale  of  good8,  or  in  default  thereof | 
lonment.    I nfeded  perfons  going  ah 
ing  commanded  to  keep  houfe  forav 
infe(;:tion,  may  be  refilled  by  watch 
punifhed  as  vagrants,  if  they  have  no| 
thtni ;  and  if  they  have  infectious  f 
it  is  felony.     Juftices  of  peace.  Sec.  aieS 
llarchers,  examiners,  and  buriersof  f 
places  infected,  and  adminifter  oaths tl 
the  peifomi.ince  of  their  duties,  &c.j 
I.  Clip,  ;i.     See  Quarantine. 

(3.)  Plaguh,  antidotes  AGAlUStt 
commifTion  at  Motcow  having,  in  lyy 
a  fumigation-powder,  which,  from  : 
experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  I 
the  infection  of  the  plague  ;  in  order  f 
to  afcertain  its  virtue  in  thatrefped,  it| 
mined,  towards  the  end   of  the  yeaivj 
malefadors  irnder  fcntencc  of  death f 
out  undergoing  any  other  precautioOli 
fumigations,  be  confined  three  weeks j 
retto,  be  laid  upon  the  beds,  and 
clothes,  which  had  been   ufed  by  l 
dying,  and  even  dead,  of  the  plague  tat  ^ 
pital.      The  experiment  was  accdrdinp^ 
and  none  of  the  ten  malefadors  werettttf 
ed,  or  have  been  iince  ill.     The  furoif 
der  is  prepared  as  follows,     x.  Powdtrf^ 
Jlvength.     Take  leaves  of  juniper,  ju  . 
pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  guaiacum-woodi 
cd,  of  each  6  lb ;  common  faltpetrc  | 
fulphur  pounded,  6  lb;  Smyrna  tar,  or  J 
2  lb ;  mix  all  together,  which  willprodn  "" 
of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fiiftl 
y.  B,  A  pood  is  40  lb.  Ruffian,  whkA  -^ 
to  35^  or  ,^6  lb.  Englilh  avoirdopoilc.^ 
oftbeftcondjlrengib.  Take  foutbenMTOOljg 
to  fmail  pieces,  4  lb;  juniper  berriesp 
common  faltpetre  pounded,  4 lb;  fulj  . 
ed,  %\  lb  ;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrb,  'f  ^l* 
above  together,  which  will  produce  w^J 
of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecood 
2f»  Odoriferous  powdar*    Take  the  «wl 
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r/i  cut  Into  fma  1 1  pieces,  3  lb;  leaves  of  juniper    of  predcftination,   <Scc. 

lit  into  fmall  pieces,  4  lb.  frankinccnfe  pounded 

;rofiiy,  lib;  ftorax  puundtd,  and  rofe  flowers, 

-  ih;  yellow  amber  pounded,  i  lb.  common  fait- 

K:trc  pounded,   i^-  lb;  fulphur,  a  quarter  of  a 

ioun!i  mix  all  t!:e  above  together,  which  v,'}]\ 


L    A 

It  is  generally  brought 
into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt ;  where  it  is 
very  frequent,  elpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  T9 
eive  even  a  lift  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  de* 
Llated  many  flouiifliinir  countries,  would  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  bounds,  and  minutely  tQ 
•reduce  9i  lb.  of  the  odoriferous  powder.    If    dcfcribe  them  all  is  impolfiblc.    Refpc^ing  the 

plague  which  raffed  in  Syria  in  1760,  we  re&*  t> 
the  Abbe  Mariti  s  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria, 
and  Paleftine,  vol.  ift,  p.  278— 1196.  This  p  '  ac 
was  one  of  the  moft  malignant  and  fatal  that  3^  ria 
ever  experienced;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  a,v.  ir- 
ance  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  oS" 
the  patient. 

(6.)  Plaque  mot  con'tagious!    Among  th- 
many  bold  affcrtions  advanced  by  modern  pl.jlo- 
fophcrs,  in  the  prefent  age,  we  have  met  Wiih 
none  more  aftoniihing,  than  that  of  Dr  Mofcley, 
who,  in  oppofuion  to  the  fatal  experience  of  all 
ages,  afleris  that  the  plague  is  "  not  contngiou  >.*' 
In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  many  medical  vvntcra 
ancient  and  modern ;  but  what  he  chiefly  places 
his  confidence  in,  is  founded  on  his  own  oblerva- 
tions  on  pellilential  fevers  in  the  W.  Indies,  and 
on  what  Is  faid  in  Bcrthier's  account  of  Bonapartc'3 
expedition  into  Syria.    **  At  the  time  of  our  en- 
try into  Syri.if  fays  he,  all  the  towns  were  iikded 
by  the  plague,   a  malady  which  ignorance  and 
barbarity  render  fo  fatal  in  the  eaft.    Thofc  who 
are  atfe^ed  by  it  give  thf mfelves  up  for  dead  ; 
they  are  immediately  abandoned  by  every  botiy ; 
and  arc  left  to  die,  when  they  might  ha.e  beca 
faved  by  medicine  and  attention.     Citizen  Dcgcn-^ 
cttes,  principal  phyiician  to  the  army,  difplaycd 
a  courage  and  chiraiiter  which  entitle  him  to 
the  natitnial  gratitude.    When  our  foldicrs  were 
attacked  by  the  Icaft  fever,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
they  had  caught  the  plague,  and  thefc  maladies 
were  con/onndtd.    The  fever  hofpitals  were  aban- 
doned by  the  officers  of  health.  Citizen  Dcgenettca 
repaired  in  perfon  to  them,  vintcd  all  the  patients, 
felt  the  glandular  fwellingg,  dreflfcd  ihcm,  decla- 
red and  maintained  that  the  fever  was  not  the 
plague,   but   a  malignant   fever    with  glandular 
ri afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,    fwellings,  which  might  cafily  be  cured  by  attcn- 
fetmark,  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  Ac-    tion  and  kcepipg  the  patient's  mind  eafy.       Dcr 

genette's  views  in  making  this  diftinc^ion  were 
highly  commendable;  "  but  certainly,  fays  J>r 
Mofcley,  this  fever  was  the  plague.^'  The  phy- 
fician  how.*ver  carried  his  courage  fo  far,  as  to 
make  two  incifions,  and  to  inoculate  the  fiippu- 
rated  matter  from  one  of  thefe  buboes  above  hii 
breaf^,  and  under  hi»  arm-pits,  but  was  not  afac- 
tcd  with  the  malady.  lie  thus  cafcd  the  minds 
of  the  foldicrs,  (the  firft  ftep  to  a  cure,)  and  by 
bis  affiduity  and  attendance,  a  number  of  men, 
attacked  with  the  plague  were  cured."  From 
thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  from  all  that  foUova 
in  X>T  Mofcley*3  narrative,  it  is  evident,  that  i  r 
Mof^lcy  has  ncveroncc  ;ecn  a  cafe  of  the^.^xtfr;  t  hat 
he  has  miftakcn  a  malignant  fever  for  it,  and  crc^cd 
a  Talic  hypothcfis  upon  a  fcries  of  miftaken  fa^ls. 
(7.)  Plague,  pubventivb  anp  cure  for. 
THE.  In  the  hofpiul  of  St  Anthony  at  Smyi^r, 
it  has  been  long  the  pradice  to  rub  over  Wiiii 
warm  olive  oil  the  bodies  ioi  perfon 8  infe^ed  by 
the  plaguc»  and  it  has  been  fuMoisful.  It  wa9 
Hhhii  Alt 


tiaijcum  cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or 
\n  may  be  ufcd  in  its  ftead  ;  likewife  the  common 
ir  of  pines  and  firs  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
jnyma  tar,  or  myrrh,  and  mugwort  may  fupply 
it  place  uf  fout  hern  wood. 

[4.)  Plague  at  I-ondon.    See  Londom,  §  11. 

(5.)  Plague,  dreadful  instances  of  the, 
K  Europe.  Thucydidcs,  lib.  ii.  gives  an  ac- 
ount  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  happened  at 
Ohcns  about  A.  A.  C  430,  and  with  which  he 
fas  himfelf  infected,  wliile  the  Peloponnefians  un- 
er  the  command  of  Archidamus  waited  all  her 
ciriiory  abroad ;  but  of  thefe  two  enemies  the 
lagiie  was  by  far  the  moft  feverc.  The  moft 
rwdful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome  was  in 
ic  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor  left 
0  remedy  unottemptcd  to  abate  the  malignity  of 
K  diftemper,  a(fling  during  its  contirtuance  like 

fioher  to  bis  people.  The  fame  fatal  difeaip 
iged  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
)C  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  A.  D.  1679  and  was 
rfbwcd  by  a  dreadful  famine,  earthquakes,  iiuin- 
Aoni,  and  other  calamities.  About  A.  D.  iRof 
bcpUgue  viiited  Britain,  juft  after  the  Pi^fts  and 
icptehad  made  a  formidabie  invalion  of  the  fou- 
iliOipart  of  the  illand.  It  raecd  with  uncom- 
Wofury,  and  fwept  away  moft  of  tho/c  whom 
y/word  and  famine  had  ft>ared,  fo  that  the  li- 
t'»g  were  fcarce  fufticicnt  to  bury  the  dead.  A- 
3ut  A  D.  1348,  the  plague  became  almoft  gcne- 
li  over  Europe.  Many  authors  give  an  account 
(this  plague,  which  is  f:iid  to  have  appeared  firft 
« the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  1346,  and  to  have 
f<»ceeded  gradually  W.  to  Conftantinople  and 
0pt.  Fronj  Conftantinoplc  it  paffed  into  Greece, 
^,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees  along 
bcoafts  of  the  ocean  into  Britain  and  Ireland, 


»diDgto  Antonius,  Abp.  of  Florence,  the  dif- 
mper  carried  off  60,090  people  in  that  city.  In 
^5^,  the  plague  was  brought  from  Sardmia  to 
ipl«,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  tranf- 
^rt  with  foldicrs  on  board.  It  raged  with  cx- 
^»ve  violence,  carrymg  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
50,000  of  ll*c  inhabitants.  In  1720  the  city  of 
liH"cillc6  was  vifited  with  this  deftrudive  difeafe, 
"Ought  m  a  lliip  from  the  Levant;  and  in  leven 
wothi,  during  which  time  it  continued,  it  car- 
fd  off  tiot  lefs  than  60,000  people.  The  rava- 
■^  of  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful  wherever  it 
li  made  its  appeararcff.  On  the  firft  arrival  of 
e  Europeans  at  the  idand  of  Grand  Canaria,  it 
otained  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which, 
^0  third i  of  thefe  inhabitants  fell  a  facrificc  to 
e  plapuc.  The  deftru^ion  it  has  made  in  Tur- 
7  »»  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople, 
oft  be  known  to  every  reader ;  and  its  fatal  ef- 
fts  have  been  particularly  heightened  there  by 
tat  firm  belief  which  prc?ails  among  the  people 
Vol.XVU.Pa*t;I. 
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'firil  fu^geftcd  by  Mr  Baldwin,  the  Engliih  conful, 
and  fri)m  him  ado  »ed  by  P.  I.uij^i  di  Puira^  who 
for  27  years  expofcd  himfelf  to  infe<^ion,  by  his 
unremitted  attendiiicc  on  thofe  under  this  dread- 
"ful  difeafj.  During  that  long  period  Luigi  found 
no  remedy  equal  to  that  of  rubbing  olive  oil,  by 
"the  ftrongcft  fridian,  into  the  whole  body  of  the 
infe(fted  perlon.  When  the  bjdy  is  thus  rubbed, 
the  pores  being  opened  imbibe  the  oil,  and  a  pro- 
fufe  ;Krlpiration  takes  place,  by  which  the  poi- 
fon^us  intc(flion  is  thrown  out.  This  operation 
muft  be  performed  the  firft  day  of  the  infe<fiion,  and 
muft  be  repeated  till  every  particle  of  infcdi^'n  is 
removed,  and  the  patient's  whole  body  be  in  a 
profafe  fweat.  The  patient's  Ihirt  and  bed-clothes 
muft  not  be  changed  till  the  pcrfpiration  has  cc.  f- 
cd.  The  operation  muft  be  performed  in  a  very 
clofe  apartment,  and  a  fire  pan  kept  in  it,  over 
w  ich  fugar  and  juniper  muft  be  thrown  to  pro- 
mote the  perlpiration. — In  5  years,  during  which 
this  friftiun  with  oil  was  employed  at  Smyrna, 
of  250  perfons,  attacked  by  the  plague,  the  greater 
part  were  cured.  This  oil  is  a.'fo  ufld  with^  fiic- 
cefs  as  a  preventative,  as  well  as  cure.  Pfjilcf* 
Mag,  Vol.  2. 

*  To  PlagL'E.  f.  fl.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
infe(ft  with  peftilcncc.  2.  To  infcft  with  difeafe ; 
to  opprefs  with  calamity  — * 

Thou  art  not  honeft,  and  the  gods  will  pln:^ue 
thee.  Sbak, 

Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine.  MUton, 

3.  To  trouble;  to  teaze ;  to  vex;  to  harafs;  to 
torment ;  to  affli<5t ;    to  diftrcfs ;   to  torture  ;  to 
trmbarrafs;   to  excruciate;  to  m.ike  uneafy  ;  to 
difturb.     In  this  fenfc  it  is  witA  Indicroufly. — 
She  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  moft. 

SpfJift'r, 
— PvOple  arc  ftnrmed  out  of  their  reafon,  plagued 
into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield.  CoIUtr,^^ 
—When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  elfc  to 
do,  he  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers  to  fee  if 
he  can  ftnrt  a  law  fuit,  and/»A7g-w?any  of  his  neigh- 
bours. j^d.Tifon. 

-  PLAG'UILY.  adv.  [from  plaguy.]  Vexati- 
oufly ;  honibly.  A  low  word.— Ue  has  me  fo 
plagu'ily  under  the  laih,  I  dare  not  interrupt  him. 
Dry  den. — 

The  do(ftor  was  plagu'ily  down  in  the  hips. 

*  PLAGUY,  adj.  [from  plague.]  Vexatious ; 
troublefome.     A  low  word. — 

Of  heats, 
Ad  *  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bfll.  Donne. 

V<\\?X,  p'agny  mifchiefs  and  miftiaps 
Do  dog  him  ftill  with  aft er-c kips  ?        Hudihras. 
PLAIAR,  a  town  jf  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania ;  6  miles  S.  of  OalUpoli. 

(i.>  -  PLAICE,  n.f.  [plate,  Dutch.]  A  flat 
fifh.— Of  flat   filh  there  are  foles,  flowkes,  dabs 

•  ^mi place.  Cirezi\' 

(2.)  Plaice,  or  PlatsF,  is' the  Englifli  name 
pf  a  fpecies  of  pleuroiiefK'=.  Sec  PLFVROSEcrEs. 

*  PLAiD.  ;;./.     A  ftriped  or    anega'ted  cloth  ; 

•  an  ov.ter  loole  weed  wnrn  much  by  the  H  ghhn- 
iler^  in  Scotland  :  there  is  a  particular  kind  worn 
too4iy  the-women.  *•*-..     .  - 
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•  PL  AILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  y:p«. 
ment  of  the  Oife ;  6  miles  S.  of  Scnlii. 

(i.)  *  PL.AIN.  rt^".  !/>/^i/;ttj,  Lit^  i.SfJKxS. 
level;  flat ;  free  frum  protuberances  or  txcrrfcf- 
ces.  In  this  {cnCt,  efpecklly  in  phibfory 
writings,  it  is  frequently  written  plase:  isi 
plane  fuperficies.— It  was  his  policy  to  nuktg 
plain  and  wafte.  Spcn/'. — The  8.  amlSoutb-Eaaib 
are  rotky  and  mountainous,  hntpleir/itii^itrd. 
Sandys. — They  were  wont  to  make  th<ir  va^ 
or  boats  />/^//w  without,  and  hollow  within.  Etk 

To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  i:^ 
plain,  hrikt, 

—Hilly  countries  afford  the  mofl  entcrtaininefE^ 
pe«fts,  though  a  man  would  chufe  to  tn^d  •Ji' 
a  plain  one.  Addifon,  2,  Open ;  ckar;  Ei- 
Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plah  fight  aid  cpa 
field.  Felton,      3.  Void  of  ornament;  fiaspit* 

P/ain  without  pomp,  ^nd  rich  wiihoutii^ 

Men  of  ivcalth  may  venture  to  go^. 

4.  Artlefs;  not  fubtle;  not  fpeciou^ ;  not  fciS"; 
cd  ;  fimple.— It  is  better  to  chufemenofi/iatf 
foit,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that  is  cominiitflJt) 
them.  Bacon.^Of  many  plain,  yet  pioQsc^ 
ans,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  Hammonl^^ 
thor  that  writ  like  7i  plain  man,  andOKffe^ 
jipfeHion  was  to  tell  truth.  Temple,— 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair?^ 
Simple  and /»/«/;?.    .  ^^' 

Muft  then  at  once,  the  chara^ertowt, 

The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knrc??f'' 

$.  Honeftly  rough;    open;    fincerc;  n^^Q 

language.— Give  me  leave  to  hcplmnvt^* 

Bacon.     6.  Mere ;  bare.— He  that  bc^'dr«2 

a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave.  5i»i.— 

Some  have  at  firft  for  wits,  then  portj^ 

Tuni'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd/^^ 

la  ft.  ^ 

7.  Evident;  clear;  difcernible;  not  tito^ 
Expreflions,  which  to  them  feemed  reryd** 
plain,  Clar. —  >  _^_ 

Exprcfs  thyfelf  in  p/ain^  not  doubtful s«* 

— I  can  make  the  difference  more  flai'^  by  pJJ 
you  my  method  of  proceeding.  -^7^7"^ 
phrn  in  the  hiftory,  that  Efau  was  never  ^m 
to  Jacob.  LocJ^e. — That  children  have  fuch^f^'^ 
is  plain  from  the  laws  of  Gotl.  LocJie.-\^  i'f^ 
that  thefe  difcourfes  are  calculated  for  now*  ^ 
the  falhionable  part  of  womankind.  Ai^j^^ 
Divide  the  fimpJe,  and  the />/«/»  dchiK./'^ 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art ;  fimplc.-- 

A  plaining  fong  ^/i2///-finging  voice  rctjoi 

— Hi^  diet  was  of  the  plaimH  meats,  FS^ 

(2.)  •  Plain,  rt^v.'  i.  Not  oblcuitly.  t- 
tindly  ;  articulately.— The  ftring  of  hi? 
was  loofed,  and  tie  fpake  plain,  ^rk  vii.  .* 
Simply;  with  rough  fincerity.— Goodman ' 
allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plQin-^\^<^ 
fon.  Addi  on,  1 

(3.)  *  Plain,  n.f.  [plaine,  Fr.]  Lc^tlp^^ 
open  field  ;  oppofed  to  hilly  ground ;  often  ^  "J* 
of  battle.— In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Sftm^rU 
dwelt.  Cea,  xi.  a.— The  Scots  took  Ik  t^i; 
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foolirtj  birds  fallen  into  their  net,  forfook  their 
,  and  marched  into  the  plain  di redly  towards 
D.  //wf-o;^  </.— They  creded  their  caftieb  ai)d 
lUtions  in  thc^/^i/u  and  open  countries.  Da^ 
.—Pijur  forth  Britannia's  legions  on  the/Zui//. 
'Uthnot. — 

While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
1  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  fandy  plams.  Pope, 
The  Impetuous  courfer  pan*s  in  ev'ry  vein, 
nd  pav\i:jg  fecms  to  beat  the  dillnnt  plain.  Pope, 
.)  Plais,  in  gcocrraphy,  a  town  of  Bavari.i, 
iitzhurg,  2  milts  N.  of  Saltxhurg. 
)  yf  Plain  Angle  is  one  coiiained  under 
lines,  or  furfaces,  in  contiadillindion  to  4 
angle.    See  Angle. 
.)  Plain  Chart.     See  Chart. 
.)  //Plain  Figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uni- 
furface ;  from  every  point  of  \vhi>fe  perimeC 
ight  lines  may  be  drawn  to  every  point  in  the 

.)  Plain  Sailing.  See  Navigation,  Part 
^5. 1. 

.)  Plain  Triangles,  thofe  included  under 
'  right  lines.     The  doctrine  is  termed  plain 

fJOmdry,      See  TRIGONOMtTRY. 

)  •  To  Plain,  v  a.  [frorn  the  noun.]  To 
;  to  make  even. — Upon  one  wing  the  aitillc- 
is  drawn,"  every  piece  having  his  guard  of 
tcrAoplah  the  ways.  Hay  ward, 
)  •  To  Plain,  v.  n.  [plaindrey  je  plairu^  Fr.] 
^wient ;  to  wail.  Little  uf  ed.— 
Bit  more  lj>/a7n,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more. 

SiJnty. 
7k  fox,   that  firft  this  caufe  of  grief  did 

find, 
'^'^  ^i(i  thus  plain  his  caufe  with*  word*  un- 

•^ind.  Spenjer, 

The  incelTant  wecpine  of  my  wife, 
^piitoMsplainifigj  of  the  pretty  babes, 
rc*d  me  to  feck  delays.  S^aA. 

He  to  himfclf  th us  plain' d,  Mtlton^ 

)•  Plaindealikg.  adj.  [plain  and  deal.] 
^;  open ;  a*fting  without  art.— It  muit  not 
?*d,  but  I  am  a  plaindraling  yiWRin,  Shak, 
^  a  plaindealing  innocence  into  aeon fiftency 
Beccflary  prudence.  £'^/2//i;/jr^. 
) '  PLAiNDjf  ALiNO.  /7./.  Man^cmcnt  void 
}  linceiity. — I  am  no  politician  ;  and  was 
fio'ight  to  have  too  little  wit,  and  tfto  much 
^ealuij^  for  a  ftatcfman.  Denham, — 
t  lotiks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  ft  rive, 
^tw  plaitij^aling  onc^  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dry  den, 
iiN  Du  NoRD,   a  town  of  HifpanicJa,   39 
SE.ofPort  de  Paix. 
^NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dtp.  of 

a:id  Loire ;    15  miles  SW.  of  Montieuil 

PLAINFIELD,  a  flourifhing  town  of  Con^ 
lit  in  Windham  county,  picafantlyfeated  on 
B  ground,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Quinabaug, 
lc»  NE.  of  Northwick.  It  has  a  prefby-te- 
lurches  and  an  academy.  It  is  12  miles  E, 
odham  and  237  from  Philadelphia. 
Plaixfield,  a  townlhip  of  Mairachu'ctts, 
apfliire  county  ;  containing  458  citizens  iu 
It  is  lao  niiks  W.  by  N.  of  Boilon. 
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{^)  Plainfifld,  a  townOiip  of  New  H:unpr^ 
fliire,  in  Cheihire  county,  on  the  E.  bank  '<a  the" 
Connct^ticut ;  containing  1024  citizens  in  1795. 

(4.)  Plainfield,  a  lownlhip  of  Pennfs  ivania, 
in  Northamp'on  county. 

*  PLAINLY,  ad-o,  [from  plain:\  i.  Levcily  ; 
flatly.  2.  Not  fubtilly  ;  not  fptci<»uny.  3.  With- 
out ornament.  4,  Without  glofs;  linccrely. — 
You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  or  a  friend, 
dealing  plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope.  5. 
In  tjrnefl: ;  fairly. — They  gave  grom^d,  and  at 
Lift  plainly  run  to  a  late  place.  Clarend,  6.  Evi- 
dently ;  clearly ;  not  ob?cure:y.— They  nrr*  not 
only  fct  d'Avn,  but  a\Co  plainly  fct  dov»n  in  fcrip- 
ture.  Hooker. — Cc'riolanus,  out  of  hii  careltllncfs, 
let's  thtm  plainly  fee't.  6'/wiXr.  —  One  may  percei%e 
plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Ant:-niccne  church, 
both  iHrfore  and  after  Qrigcn,  to  be  of  a  vcr)  con- 
tmry  judgment  to  that  which  he  ccindciiiub  in  Lu- 
cian  and  Origt- n,  IVaterland. — 

Tliy  great  deliverer,  who  fhall  bruife 
The  fcrpi^nt's  head  ;  whereof  to  thte  anon    ■ 
Plainlier  (liall  be  revtal'd.  Milton, 

— We  fev  *flainly\\\^\.v,'t.  have  the  means.  Addifon, 

*  PLAINNESS,  n.f.  from  plain?^  i.  Level- 
nefs ;  Hatuefs.  a.  Want  of  ornamt:it ;  waul  of 
Ibow. — 

We  in  Qux plainnefs  may  be  juftly  proud. 

Dr\  den, 

Modeft  plainnefs  fets  off  fpri^'htly  wit.     Pope, 

3.  Openncfs;  rough  fincerity.—  l  havt-  not  chofcn 

Dametas  for  his  hghtiug  nor  for  l.ivS  difcourliug, 

but  for  hh  plainmfs  and  houLfty.  Sidmy. — 

Your  plainne  j  and  your  fliortiitfs  pitafc  me 
well.  Sbalt, 

When  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  bows;  to  piainat's 
honour 
Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  falls.        Shak, 
'—Plai'.neft  and  freedom,  an  epiftolary  ftile  requir- 
ed. Wake.     4.  Artleflnefs;  fimplicity.— 

Unthinking  plainmfy  fo  o'erfpreads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could*ft  ferioudyperfuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths.  Dryd^n. 

'  PLAINT,  n.f.  [pLinte,  Ft,]  1.  Lamenta- 
tion :  complaint ;  lament. — 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  fay 
this ; 
Ilelplefs  his  plaintf  who  fpoils  himfelf  of  blifs. 

6'idM<y, 
Bootlefi  arc  plaints^  and  cure!efs  are  my  wuiir.cis. 

Shak, 
Fronn  inward  ^ncf 
His  burfting  paflion  into  plaints  thus  pourM. 

Miltnn, 

%.  Exprobration  of  injury. — There  are  three  juj't 

grounds  of  war  wiih  Spain  ;  one  of  r^laint,  two 

upon  defence.  Bacon.    3.  ExprefHon  of  forr ow. — 

How  many  childrcns  plantj,   and   mothers 

cries  I  Daniel, 

Yet  even  thefe  gentle  walls  allpw  my  n.oan, 

Whofc  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  a^a^c. 

Wot  ton, 

Liftcning  where  the  haplef-?  pair 

Sat  in  their  fad  difcourf.,  and  \<iX\o\x^  plaint ^ 

Thence  gather'd  hii  own  doom.  Mil/m, 

Receive  th\:k  J>laintj.  Waller^ 

•   PL-UNTFUL.  adj.  [plaint  mi^  full.]     Com- 

H  h  h  h  a  pbiiiiiig 
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plidfilflf ;  audibly  forrowful. — To  what  a  fea  of 
ttifcries  my  pla'wtfiJ  tongue  doth  lead  mt.  Sidney. 
(t  >  •  Plaintiff,  adj,  [plaintiff  Fr.]     Com* 
plaining:.    A  word  not  in  ufir. — 

His  younger  fon  on  the  polluted  ground* 

Firft  fniit  of  death,  lies  plaintifoi  a  wound 

Giv'n  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior, 

(2.)  ♦   PLAiNTirr.  If.  /:    \plaintjff^  Fr.5     He 

that  commences  a  fuit  in  law  againft  another :  op- 

pofed  to  the  defendant,—  The  plaintiff  proved  the 

debt  bv  three  p6fitive  witncfles.  VEJtrange, — You 

and  I  mall  talk  in  cold  friendihip  at  a  bar  before 

a  jiK'j^r,  by  way  ofplahtiff^nd  defendant.  Drjdejt* 

In  fuch  a  caiife  the  f^hintrff  w'lW  be  hifsM.  Pope. 

♦  PI.AINTIVE./7^y.[^/fl/if///;  Fr.]  Complain- 
ing ;  liimenting  ;  expreffive  of  forrow. — 

Hid  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  found. 

prjdem, 
TV6  gcddcfs  hean% 
Koff  like  a  morning  mift,  and  thus  begun 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  htrpiaintrve  fon.  D/yd^ 

Can  nature's  voice 
Plointive  be  drown 'd  ?  Prior, 

Leviathans  in  plainthve  thunders  crv.    Tomig. 
PLAINVILLB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dtp. 
of  the  Oiff  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Bret-uil. 

♦  PLAINWORK,  »./  Ipfain  and  nvork.]  K^e- 
dlework  as  diftinguifhed  trom  enihroidrry ;  the 
common  practice  of  fcwing  or  making  linen  gar- 
ments.— 

She  went  to  plpinfw^rk,  Popi. 

PLAJOW,  a  tov  n  'p  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  150 

miles  N.  of  BanjarMaflin. 

^(i.)PLAiSAKCE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the 

dep.  6f  the  Gcrs;  11  miles  8S£.  of  Nagaro,  and 

83  W.  of  Aiich. 

(a.)  Plaisance,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola>  36  miUs 
SW.  of  Cape  Francois. 
Pi  AISE.    See  Plfuronectes^ 

♦  PLAIT,  ff./.  [corrupted  from  plight  or  pfjghtf 
from  to  pljfy  or  fold.]  A  fold  ;  a  double. — 

Thefe  plaliJ  and  folds  the  found  n  ftrain. 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch. 

DavieA' 
Kor  fl:ali  thy  lower  garments  artful  ^.W, 
Arm  their  chafte  beauties  with  a  modeft  pride. 
And  ^ouhle  rv'ry  charm  they  frek  to  hide. 

Pri({r. 
•^'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a 
vtft  through  all  Xht  plcits  and  foldings  of  the  dra- 
I  f  ry.  Addifott, 

♦  To  Plait,  v,  a.  {from  the  noun,]  x.  To 
fold  ;  to  double. — 

']  •  ^  bufy  fylphs  futround  their  darling  care. 
Some  told  the  (leeve,  while  otbers/Ai/i  the  gown. 

Pcpe. 
Will  ihe  pn  funday  morn  thy  pecjccloth ////;/.' 

Qiij, 
4.  To  weave ;  to  braid. — Let  it  not  be  outward 
adorning  oi plaiting  the  hair.  1  Petir^  iil.  .^.— 

1'li  weave  her  garland^^  and  I'll  plait  herhrtir. 

Prior, 
—  y-ur  hands  have  not  been  employed  \n  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  adorning  your  perfons.  Law,  3. 
To  intajiglt  \  to  involve. — 

Time  fhall  unfold  what  ^Aii/M/cupning  hides. 

Sbak. 

♦  piAlTEPv.  n,/,  [iiotn plait.]  He  that  |)lait8. 
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PLAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  5  miles  S.o'Ci 
chau. 

(i.)  •PLAN.  B./  [plan,  French.]  i.AfcbcR; 
a  form ;  a  model. — 

Ret^cmber,  O  my  friendii,tbe  hwi,tl>cn!^ 

The  generous  plan  of  power  Helivtrcd  i^m 

From  age  to  age  by  your  renown'd  fbrcfaiiw^ 

».  A  plot  of  any  building  or  ichnograpby.fga 
of  any  thing  laid  down  on  paper.— 

Artiftt  and  pUni  relievM  my  foicmo  bocii 

hv, 

(1.)  Plan,  in  general,  denotes  the  rcwrte 
tion  of  fomething  drawn  on  a  plaoc;  kli« 
maps,  charts,  ichnographies,  ic.  See  Mn 
Chart,  &c. 

(3.)  Pi.AK»  in  architeaure,  (J  i,ir/:t.U?» 
ticularly  ufed  for  a  draught  of  a  buii'^irir,  feia 
it  appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear  on  tbf  pM 
(bowing  the  extent,  diMfion,  and  diltribatiai 
its  area  or  ground-plot  into  apanmrtiss,  roait 
paffages,  &c.  To  render  olans  inltUigiblc,  it  * 
ufnal  to  dfftiiiguiih  the  maffives  with  ahkiv^ 
the  projedurcs  on  the  ground  are  draw*  »  m 
hnes,  and  thofe  fuppofed  over  ♦hem  in  dotted  fa^ 
The  augmentations  or  alteration?  \oH^^ 
diflinKuiihed  by  a  colour  different  frt»»^' 
already  bu'lt ;  and  the  tinfs  of  each  piai** 
hghter  as  the  (toties  are  raifed.  Ir  ^'^'•^ 
it  is  ufuai  to  have  3  (everal  plans  for  At  )** 
ftories. 

(4.)  Plam,  Jn  geography,  a  town  (rfBA»*» 
in  Pilfcn. 

(5.)  Plam,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  thid<p.«a 
Upper  Garonne  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Ricux. 

(6.)  Plan,  a  tpwq  of  Spain,  in  AfTact»;ij 
miles  8.  of  Ainfa.  . 

(7.)  Plan  de  Bais,  a  town  of  Fraocca* 
dcp.  of  the  Drome ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Crti 

{%.)  Plan,  Geometrical,  i^  xhA  ''^^ 
fblid  and  vacant  parts  are  reprcfcnted  iew* 
tpral  proportions.  _.y^ 

(9.)  Plan,  Perspective,  is  that  fxba**^ 
degradations  or  diminutions,  acconiici^® 
rules  of  perfpc^ive.    See  PERSfKTi^s. 

(10.)  Plan,  Raised,  or  a  build!»6,i«" 
fame  with  what  is  otherwifc  calUd  anf&ts**^ 
orthograpbf.    See  Orthography,  }  h  *• 

«  Tft  Plan.  f.  4.  Lfrom  the  noun.]  Tokk« 

to  form  in  defign, —  re    p- 

Phn  with  all  thy  arts  the  fccncCT"^r.n 

(i.)  PLANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Vakfta:! 
miles  E.  of  Segorbo.  ^ 

(2.)  Plana,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  n-  ^ 
land,  10  miles  FNE.  of  Uddevalla. 

♦  PLANARY.  ad),  Pertain.ng  to  a  pli« j" 
PLANASIA,  in  ancient  geography;*;'. 

laud  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea :  2,  a  town  oot^ 
of  the  Rhone :  3.  an  ifland,  on  the  coaft 
where  Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa  t^e 
Aupuf^Ui*  to  be  murdered,  fat.  '^»*-  **^*  u 

^  PLANCtiED.  adj.  Ifrom  pknth:\  »^ 
boards —  | 

To  that  vinevard  i«  a  planched  P^td       i 

That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bif|tf  ^ 

•  PLANCHER.  n,  /  \plantber,  I^  . 
floot  of  wood.   Not  ufcd,— Oak,  ccdir  i^  '^ 
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u  arc  the  beft  builders ;  fomc  are  bcfl  for  pfan- 
^/,  as  c^tal.  Bacon, 

apLAXCIlPIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
I  Jura,  7  miles  SE.  of  Nczcroy,  and  17  SE.  of 

f  PLANCHTNO.  n.f.ln  carpentry,  the  laying 

^fJ.'^r^  in  a  buiiding.  !)/<??• 

^LANCOE,  .1  town  Fr.incc,  In  the  dep.  of  the 

th  Coafts,  g  miles  NW.  of  Dinan,   and  11 

\t.  of  I^rnlwllt. 

i.)PLANCUS,  Luciu<»  MuNATius,  a  writer 

e  Augullan  <»ge,  but  a  very  vt- rfatilc  charac- 

Hc  was  an  orator  and  a  difciple  of  Cicero. 

[was  with  Cifar  in  Gau!,  was  a  governor  of  a 

ince  in  Galiia  Celtica,  where  he  buiit  Luo- 

UM,  (now  LvoNs  ;)  and  was  made  conful  a- 

wiih  BrutUh.     He  then  favoured  the  rcpuh- 

caufe,  but  after ^v.ucK  (iefcricil  to  Caefar.   He 

ed  himfclt  ftitl  more,  by  becoming  a  mean 

Tcr  of  Antony   Hi»d    Cieopana;    to   pleafe 

he  aftcd  a-i  a  ftagc  dancer,  and  in  a  come- 

K^onated  the  fea  god  Glaucus,  by  dancing 

t  naked,    with   big   body   painted   green,    a 

hi  of  reeds  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  a  large 

Ippended  to  his  back.     Fmdiup  that  this  fy- 

mtic  adulation  procured  him  cbntempt  in- 

of  aoprobation,  even  from  Antony,  he  de- 

[1  to  Odavius,  before  the  battle  of  Adiurtn  ; 

received  him  with  great  marks  of  refptit; 

l«  PlaniMis  returned  oy  propufinij  in  the  I'j- 

tociinfcron   him  the  title  of  Augustus. 

thi>  period  Horace  dedicated  his  7»h  r\«e 

I.    The  elegance  of  his   Letters  to  Cictro^ 

iJare  ftill  extant,  prove  that  lie  was  not  uu- 

W  of  a  Jitrrary  compliment. 

IPlancus.     See  AlusATius. 

fJpLANCus,  Francis,  M.  D.  was  bom  at  A- 

in  1696,  and  was  aulliof  of  fome  works 

do  honour  to  hi*  memory,    i.  A  complete 

1  of  Survcry,  in  1  voi-j  lamo:  2.  A  choice 
inr  of  Mtdicine:  thi-^  curious  colk^ion,  con- 
M  and  completed  by  M.  Goulin,  makes  9  vols 

|r  18  vols  iin.o.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Van- 
it  i'sOhffrvations  on  Medicine  anil  Surgery, 

2  vols  iifno.  Plancus  was  ihe  editor  of 
i  editions  of  works  or.  medicine  and  f'l'^pe- 
d  enriched  them  with  notes.    He  died  Sept. 

''  1765,  aged  69. 

l^i.AXCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
t  AuNr,  7^  miles  W.  of  Arcirt. 
It.)*  PLa'NE.  rt.f.  [planus,  Lat.  Plain  is  com- 
>'ilyufcd  in  populai  languaj'c,  and ////iff^  in  geo- 
'^0'.'  I.  A  level  furtact. — Comets,  au  often  as 
y  ire  vifibic  to  us,  move  in  planes  inclined  to 
/.W  of  the  ecliptick  in  ail  kmds  of  angles. 
'^i'^O' — Projcdtiles  would  ever  move  on  in  the 
5e  rght  hnc,  <l.d  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity, 
tbc  ru^gedncfh  of  the  plauet  on  which  they 
ve.  flop  their  motion.  Cbejnf.  2.  [Pfane,  Fr.] 
mftrument  by  which  the  furface  of  boards  is 
>othcd. — The  iron  is  fet  to  make  an  angle  of 
with  the  fole  of  the/»/,i«^.  Moxon. 
1.)  Plake,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  furface  that 
evenly  between  its  bounding:  lines:  and  as  a 
U  hnc  15  the  ihorteft  exrenfion  from  one  point 
incther,  fu  a  plane  furface  is  the  Ihortcft  ex- 
&nn  from  one  line  to  another. 
h'jPiAsZi  in  aflruftomy,  copicsi  &c.  15  frc- 
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quently  ufed  for  an  imiginary  furface,  fuppofcd 
to  cut  and  pafs  thrbugh  folid  bodies ;  and  on  this 
fbund.ation  is  the  whole  do^rine  of  conic  feftlons 
built.    Sec  Astronomy,  Conic  Sections,  &c. 

(4.)  Plane,  in  jolner>',  {§  i,  Je/,  1.)  confids  of 
a  piece  of  wood  very  fmoolh  at  bottom,  as  a 
Itock  or  fhah ;  in  the  midft  of  which  is  an  aper- 
ture, thrruph  which  a  fteel  edge,  or  cbiflei,  pla- 
ced obliquely,  pafles;  which,  being  very  fiiarp. 
takc«t  off  the  inequalities  of  the  wood  along  which 
it  nidrs. 

(5.)  Plane,  Inclined.  See  Inclined Plaiie» 
and  Mfchanics,  Part  U.Sf^,  IV. 

(6.)  Pl'.ne  of  Projection,  in  the  ftereogra- 
phic  projection  of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  •  whicb 
the  projedlon  is  made,  correfponding  to  thepcr- 
fpe^ive  plane.    See  Projection. 

(7.)  Plane,  Perspective,  in  perfpe^ivc,  it 
fuppofcd  to  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon ;  the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofcd  to  pafs 
through  the  fpeiJtator's  eye,  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  geometrical  planr,  hkewife  parallel  to 
the  horizoci,  wherein  the  objeift  to  be  reprefentcd 
is  fimnofed  to  he  placed,  &c.    See  Perspective. 

(8.)  Planes,  in  mechanics,  are  either  borizon- 
tai,  that  js,  pariilrl  to  the  horizon,  or  inclined 
thereto.  See  Mechanics.  The  determining  how 
far  any  given  plane  devtatrs  from  an  horizontal 
line,  makes  the  whole  bulinefs  of  levelling.    Sec 

LEVELLING. 

(9.)  Plane  Sailing.  See  Navigation,  Part 
11.  S.'d^.  I. 

(lo.)  Planes  OF  Rfflfction  and  Refrac- 
tion, in  optics,  are  thofe  drawn  through  the  in- 
cident and  reHciled  or  refracJted  rays.  See  Op- 
tics, M  X. 

(11.)  ♦  Plane-tree.  n./.  {plataniu^  'L^Uplane^ 
platane^  Fr.) — The  plune  tree  hath  an  amentaceous 
flower  coiiliOing  *ii  feveral  flender  f^amina,  which 
are  coile^ed  into  fphencal  iittle  balls  and  are  bar. 
ren  ;  but  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  arc  prow 
duced  on  fcparatc  parts  of  the  fame  trees,  are  tiir- 
gid,  and  afterward**  become  large  fpherical  balls, 
containing  many  oblong  feeds  intermixed  with 
down :  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  intro- 
du^ion  of  this  tree  into  E  gland  is  owing  to  lord 
chancellor  Bacon.  Milltr, — 

The  beech,  the  fwimming  alder  and  i\it plane. 

Drydtn, 

(11/) Plane  trie,  in  botany..  See  Platanu«. 

*  To  Plane,  v.  a.  [planer^  Fr.  from  the  noun.J 
I.  To  Icvci ;  to  fmooth  ;  to  free  from  inequalities. 
-T-The  foundation  of  the  Rom^n  caufeway  wat 
made  of  rough  ftone,  joined  with  a  moft  firm  ce- 
ment ;  upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  fmail 
ftones  and  cement,  to  plam  the  iTiequalities  of 
rough  ftone,  y\\  which  tl>e  ftones  of  the  upper 
pavement  were  fixt.  Arbuthnot,  1.  To  fmoolh 
with  a  plane. — Thefe  hard  woods  are  more  pro- 
perly fcraped  than  planed,  MoxQn. 

(i.)*  PLANET.  «./.  .plancta;  L^iin;  irXmvm^,; 
pianette^  Vv.]^PlaaetJ  are  the  erratick  or  warder- 
ing ftars,  and  which  are  not  like  the  Hxt  ones  al- 
ways in  the  fame  pofition  to  one  another;  wc 
nov^'  number  the  earth  among  the  primary //awr/j, 
becaufe  we  know  it  moves  round  the  fun,  as  Sa- 
turn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus  and  Mercury  do,  and 
that  in  :i  path  or  circle  between  Mara  au4  Venus: 

and 
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^\vd  the  moon  is  accounted  among  tbe  fecondary 
pl4neU  or  fattllites  of  the  primary,  fince  fl)e  moves 
lound  the  earth  :  all  X\\t  piantts  have,  btfidcs  their 
motion  round  the  fun,  which  makes  their  year, 
al(b  a  motion  round  their  own  axes,  which  makes 
their  day;  as  the  earth's  revolving  fo  makes  our 
(lay  and  night :  it  is  more  than  prol^ahie,  that  the 
diameters  of  all  the /»/fl«<'/i  arc  longer  th^n  tlitir 
axes^:  we  know  'tis  fo  in  our  earth;  and  i  lam- 
ftecd  and  Caflini  found  it  to  be  fo  in  Jupitci  ;  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  aflcrttt  oMr  earth's  equatorial  d tri- 
meter to  exceed  the  other  about  34  miks ;  and 
indeed  elfe  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  m.ike 
the  fea  rife  fo  high  at  the  equator,  as  to  drov.  11  ail 
the  parts  thereabouts.  Harm, — 

Barbarous  villains  1  hath  this  lovely  face 

Uul'd  like  a  wand*ring/»/i»w/  over  me, 

And  could  it  not  inforcc  them  to  relent  ?  Shak, 
And  p/an£tJ,  planrt Unickf  real  eclipfc 

Tlien  iuffer'd.  An.'ton. 

• — Xliere  arc  feven  planets  or  errant  ftars  in  tfie 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.  Bro^vn. — The  ChaMr.ms 
were  much  devoted  to  aftrological  devites,  and 
had  an  opinion  that  every  hour  of  the  day  was 
governed  by  a  particular  planets  reckoning  them 
according  to  their  ufual  order,  Saturn,  yi^^itcr, 
M^irjf  ITtnusy  AUrctirjy  Luna,     irUkins. 

{%.)  A  Planet  is  a  celtftial  body,  revc  Iving 
round  the  fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  t h du- 
ping its  pofitton  with  rtfprd  to  the  fixed  ttit^; 
vxhence  the  T\2Lm^ pJanett  tX«»»»t»;,-,  Gr.  from  t  xvetw^ 
to  wander.  The  planets  are  u'.ually  diftingii  iticd 
into  primary  and  fecondary.  The  pnmary  o  ts, 
called  by  wny  of  tmnicnce p/'antfj.  a»e  tbofc  v  f'ich 
revolve  nund  the  fun  as  a  centre  ;  and  the  1.  ^  ou- 
tlary  planets,  more  ufually  caXicd/atellitfj  or  foonsj 
are  thofe  which  revolve  round  a  primary  iJiatut 
as  a  centre,  and  couftantly  attend  it  in  its  rrvuiu- 
tion  round  the  fun.  The  primary  planets  arc  a. 
jrain  diflinguiflied  into  fupcrior  and  inferior.  The 
fupcrior  planets  arc  thofe  farther  from  the  !un 
"than  our  earth;  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
the  Georgiuni  Sidus;  and  the  inferior  planets  arc 
thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our  earth,  as  Venii ^  and 
Mercury.  See  Astronomy,  Jnd^x.  Th.qt  the 
planets  are  opaque  and  inhabited  bodies,  like  imr 
t-arth,  is  thought  probable  for  the  following:  i<.a- 
fon«:  I.  Since  m  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mar  ,  on- 
ly that  part  of  the  dilk  illuminated  by  the  1i:;i  is 
fv)und  to  Ihine;  and  again,  Venus  and  Mert my, 
when  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  appear  like 
dark  fpots  or  maculae  on  the  fun's  difH;  it  i  evi- 
•  tknt,  that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  oj)  que 
bodies,  illuminated  by  th^  borrowed  light  <  f  the 
fan.  And  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter,  frotu  iis 
being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the  ih  i- 
tk)w  of  the  fatelliies  reaches,  as  well  as  in  that 
part  turned  from  the  fun ;  and  that  his  (ateilites 
are  opaque,  and  reflet  the  lun's  light,  is  clearly 
ihown.  A^  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fatt  llUc';, 
only  yield  a  faint  light,  fainter  conliderably  than 
that  of  the  fixed  ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaftly  more 
remote,  and  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets ; 
it  is  paft  doubt  that  he  too  with  his  atter 
^e  opaque  bodies.  2.  Since  the  fun's  light  is  not 
tianfmitted  through  Mercury  and  Venus,  when 
placed  againft  him,  it  i^^  plain  they  arc  denfe  0- 
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paquc  bodies;  which  is  I  ike  wife  evident  of  Jspj. 
ter,  from  his  hiding  the  fatejlites  in  his  fhaiw; 
and  therefore  by  anaiogy,the  fame  may  he  cot''* 
dcd  of  Saturn.    3.  From  the  variable  fpots  (^^V^ 
nus.  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  tbtff  pUiA 
have  a  changeable  atmofphere ;  which  chiogok 
atmofphere  n^ay,  by  a  like  argument,  be  lituA  J 
uf  the  fatcllites  of  Jup'.tti  ;  ai.d   U.rrt:  • 
miiitude,  the  fame  may  bt   coiiciu<lcti  . 
ther  planets.    4.  In  like  mans  cr,  from  i  j 
tains  obfcrved  in  Venus,  the  fame  may  r 
frd  in  the  other  piancts,     5,  Smcf,  thri, 
Jupirer,  and  the  fateUite*;  of  both^  Ma. 
and  Mercury,  art  opaqut  bodies  ftiiiiin- 
fun's  borrowed   lighr,  are  fumiflicd  *  ; 
tains,  and  enrompaded  with  a  changtal 
pliere  ;  they  havt,  of  confeeiuencc,  wa 
6fc.  as  well  as  dry  land,  and  are  bodic 
moon,  an'l  therefore  like  the  earth.    A 
it  fet  ms  ajfo  highly  probable,  that  the  1 
nets  b-ive  their  animal  inhabitants  as  wr 
ear^h.  ^  E,  D.    See  Astronossy,  M-jt. 

(j.)  Planfts,  New.    A  new  pUiiet  ^i'^^^- 
covered  by  M.  Piazzi,  an  Italian  aftrur" 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter,  on  the  fiift  ot 
1801.    Thisdifcovtry  had  been  expeflu: 
M'Laurin  and  others  in  the  iSth  cciitur;. 
ter  in  the  Courier ^  who  figns  C.  L.  arid  ■ 
reviewing  the  Athenian  Lrtters  in  the  AV-  ' ' 
den  Rei'ie-:u,  had  hinted  his  cxpedbtiofl  «  s^  * 
Mjich  1800,  and  offered  conjcitures  as  to 'ki^k, 
pn>bahle  dillance,  apparent  maeHitude,  a»i** 
^'ree  of  light,  propofes  that   it   ibouid  be  ci^ 
^^lN^:RVA,  as  the  moft  proper  namcforaw* 
planet  difcovered  in  tbh  age  of  fchnce*   TbclJSf 
Prof.  M*nto  propufcd  the  fame  name  for  tBC  ^ 
ti  I  fen  vt  red  planet,  called   hy  Britilli  afln^D-jeci 
GtoRGiuM  81DUS,    but  more  generally '^^ ''■ 
reii,Micr:.  litRscHt-LL  after  its  difcovrr: 
two  new  planets  were  difcovered  byi' 
on  the  aSth  March,  i8oj,  and  propoftc ; 
led  CtRks  and  Pallas.     They  were  k- 
liarding,  aftronomer,   alTiftant  to  Dr  S^-"^j^ 
on  th-    19th   Feb.   1803.     They  appeared  W 
270°  ripht  nfccnfion.  and  78°  N.  dedmalien. 

PLANKTAUIUM,  n.  f  an  aftronornical  IM^ 
chine,  i^y  called  fre>m  it>^  repref«n ting  the  rooti^^ 
orhit;,  &r.  of  the  planets,  agreeable  t6  tbfOjj^ 
peniican  iyftem.     Set  Astronomy,  Index;  ^ 

fi.)  •  PLANETARY.  aJj\  [phnftairtjK«A{ 
from  plant t A     1.  Pertain .ng  to  the  pUnets,- 
Their  planetary  motions  and  afpeits.  -A/ii» 
Dc  fori  be  the  tiars  and  planetary  wifi 
And  trace  the  footftcps  of  eternal  day.  C'"^ 
3.  Utider  the  dominion  of  any  particuli- 
Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  who.- 
powcr,  ■ 

That  watchM  the  moon  ^T\dplanfteTy\i^*M 
Wtth  words  and  wicked  herbf.firom  humaBP-l 
Had  altered.  ^^ 

—1  wat,  born  in  the  ;^//?WdMrjr  hourof  Satum.**, 
I  think,  T  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  '^\^^ 
me.  S^tedaior.     3.  V      '      -\  by  theplarfti 
Here's  gold,  go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague.  . 

—We  make  guilty  of  our  dilallers  the  l"fi>^^ 
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noon,  and  the  ftars,  as  if  we  were  villains  hyp/a- 
■tarf  influence.  Shak.  4-  Having  the  nature  of 
pMnet;  erratick.— 

We  bciiold  bright  planetary  Jove, 
Sublime  ill  Air.  Blackmore, 

(a.)  Planetary  Days. — Among  the  ancients, 
ic  wct'k  was  divided  among  the  7  planets,  each 
anct  having  its  d  .y.  This  we  Icani  from  Dion 
siTius  and  Plutarch,  Sympof,  I.  4.  q.  7.    HtTo:!o- 

>  A.'A%  that  it  was  the  Egyptians  who  firft  dif- 
'Vtad  what  god,  that  is,  what  planet,  prefides 
crtachday;  for  that  among  ^his  people  the 
mcts  were  dire^torf.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
3ft  European  languages  the  days  of  the  week 
r  fti))  denominated  from  the  planets ;  Sunday, 
onday,  &c.    S*-e  Week. 

[j.)  Planetary  Hours,  lath  pirts  of  the  ar- 
iciaj  day  and  night ;  fo  called  becaiife  accord- 
\  to  aftrologers,  a  new  planet  ^predominates  e- 
7  Hour,  and  the  day  is  denominated  from  that 
ijcfi  predominates  the  firft  hour  of  it,  as  Mon- 
f  from  the  moon,  &c.    Thefe  hours  are  dou- 

the  iength  of  the  civil  hour.  They  arc  (till 
d  Hy  the  Jews. 

4.)  Planetary  System  is  the  fyftem  or  af- 
i^.iKC  of  the  planets,  primary  and  fecondary, 
fing  in  their  refpedtive  orbits,  round  their 
a^noii  centre  the  fun.  See  Astronomy,  Ind, 
5.) Planetary  Years,  the  periods  of  time 
vHich  the  feveral  planets  make  their  revolutions 
"<lthe  fun  or  earth. — As  from  the  proper  re- 
Jo'ioBof  the  fun,  the  folar  year  takes  its  origi- 
•;  lb  from  the  proper  revolutions  of  the  reft  of 

piinets  about  the  earth,  fo  many  forts  of 
fi  do  arife,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year,  which  is 
n^d  by  a^  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  58  mi- 
«»  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 
r».— The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14 
^  59  minutes. — The  Martial  year,  contain- 
j:i  dayji,  23  hours,  31  mmutcs. — For  Venus 

Mtrcury,  as  their  years,  when  judged  of 
Ucgard  to  the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the 
fftar;  they  are  more  ufually  cftimated  from 
^w»the  true  centre  of  their  motions;  in  which 
*  the  former  is  equal  to  224  days,  16  hours, 
^tnuies ;  the  latter  to  87  days,  23  hours,  14 
Jtes. 
PLANETICAL.  adj.  [from  planet.]  Pertain- 

>  pUnt^ts.— Acid  the  two  Egyptian  days  in 
'  month,  the  cclypfes  of  fun  and  moon,  con- 
'ons  and  oppofitions  plawtical.  Brown. 
Planetstruc^k.  adj.   ^planet  and  JrikeJ^ 
•d  :  fidere  afflatus. — 

Since  I  law  you,  I  have  been  planetjtruck. 

Suckling. 
ANIEZ,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
huths  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  coaft,  in  the 
(if  Mirfeilles- 

'LANIFOLIOUS.  adj.  [planus  and  folium, 
.;  Flowers  arc  fo  called,  when  made  up  of 
lc;ivcs,  fct  together  in  circular  rows  round 
ntrc,  whofc  face  is  ufually  uneven,  rough 
i/jje<l.  Diff. 

LAN! METRICAL,  adj.  [(rom  pi inimetrj,] 
ning  10  tn^   menfuration  of^plant  furfaces. 

•  PLANIMETRY,  n.  /.-  .phns,  Latin, 
'*?**';  planimetries  Fr.]  The  menfuration  of 
iurUccs. 
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(2.)  Planimetry  is  that  part  of  gcomctpf 
which  confiders  lines  and  plain  figures,  without 
conlidei-ing  their  height  or  depth.  See  Geome- 
try. 

*  PLANIPETALOUS.  adj.  [planus,  Lat.  and 
wtT*X0*,]  Flat-leaved,  as  when  the  fmall  flowers 
are  hollow  only  at  the  bottom,  but  flat  upwards, 
as  in  dandelion  and  fuccory.  jbiff. 

*  To  PLANISH,  -v.  a.  [horn  plane.]  To  polifl\; 
to  fmooth.    A  word  ulcd  by  manufacturers. 

(i.)  *  PLANISPHERE,  n./.  [planus,,  Latin ;  ami 
/pljere.]  A  fphtre  projc<5ted  on  a  plane  5  a  map  of 
one  or  both  hcmifpheren. 

(2.)  Planisphere  (ignifies  a  proje^on  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane.  See 
Map,  and  Projection. 

PLANITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circje 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Erzgeburg ;  3  miles  $. 
of  Zwickaw. 

*  PLANK.  «./.  [plancbe,  Fr.)  A  thick  ftrong 
'^oard. — They  gazed  on  their  fhips,  feeing  the^i 
fo  great,  and  con  lifting  of  divers  ^/a/i/^j.  Abbot. — - 

The  doors  oi plank  were.  Chapman. 

The  fmoothcd  plank  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 

hliltan. 
— Some  Turkilh  bows  are  of  that  ftrength,  as  to 
pierce  a  plank  of  fix  inches.  Wilkins. — 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light. 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paflage  find. 

Dryden. 
Late  I  {9r9f  adrift  disjointed  />/a>?^j.    Dryd. 

*  To  Plank,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cov^r 
Or  lay  with  planks. — If  you  do  but  plank  tjic 
ground  over,  it  will  breed  faltpetre.  Bacon. — 

The  fides  were  planked  with  pine.       Dryden* 

PLANKENBERG.  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria;  4  miles  SSW.  of  Tulln. 

PLANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Stiria ;  4  miles  S.  of  Windifch  Weiftritz. 

PLANKENWARD,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia 
Stiria ;  8  miles  W.  of  Graz. 

PLANO,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  bay  of  Alicant ;  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in 
length. 

*  PLANOCONICAL.  adj.  [planus  and  conus.] 
Level  on. one  fide  and  conical  on  others. — Some 
f«w  are  planoconicaly  whofe  fupcrficies  is  in  part 
level.  Greiv. 

*  PLANOCONVEX,  n.  /.  [planus  and  can- 
vexus.]  Flat  on  the  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  o- 
thcr. — It  took  two  objed-glafl^es,  the  one  sl  pLina- 
convex  for  a  14  feet  telcfcope,  and  the  other  a 
large  double  convex  for  one  of  about  50  tect. 
Ne^wton. 

PLANSCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
in  Vogtland  ;  1  miles  W.  of  Oelfnitz. 

(i.)  *  PLANT,  n.f.  [plant,  Fr.  planta,  Latin.] 
I.  Any  thing  produced  from  feed  ;  any  vegetable 
pTodudion. — What  comes  under  this  denomina- 
tion, Ray  has  diftributed  under  17  genders  or 
kinds:  1.  The  imperfect ^/tfw/j,  which  do  either 
totally  want  both  flower  and  feed,  or  clfe  fccm 
to  do  fo.  2.  Plants  producing  eitlier  no  novvcr 
at  all,  or  an  imperfe<it  one,  whofe  feed  is  fo  Inw'l 
as  not  to  be  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye.  3.  Th<i'c 
whofe  feeds  are  not  io  fraall,  as  fingly  to  be  invi- 
fible,  but  vet  have  an  impertVct  or  ftamiiioui.  flow- 
er )  i.  e,  fucb  a  one,  as  ii  without  the  pcu-s,  h.  < 
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Ying  only  the  fUmina  and  the  perianthium.  4. 
Such  ae  have  a  compound  flower,  and  emit  a  kind 
of  white  juice  or  milk  when  tl  cir  (talks  are  cut 
off  or  their  branches  broken  off*.  5.  Such  as  have  a 
compound  flower  of  a  difcous  figure,  the  feed 
pappous,  or  winged  with  downe,  but  emit  no 
miik.  6.  The  hcrb«  capitatjc,  or  fuch  whofe 
flower  U  compofed  of  many  fmall,  long  fiftulous 
or  hollow  flowers  gathered  round  together  in  a 
round  button  or  head,  which  is  ufually  covered 
with  a  fquamous  or  fcaly  coat.  7.  Such  an  have 
their  leavee  entire  and  undividrd  into  jags.  8. 
The  corymbiferous  plants,  which  have  a  com- 
I>ound  difcous  flower,  but  the  feeds  have  no 
downe  adhering  to  them.  9.  Plants  with  a  per- 
fzQi  flower,  and  having  only  one  Angle  feed  be- 
longing to  each  Angle  flower.  10.  Such  as  have 
roughy  hairy  or  briftly  feeds,  it.  The  umbelli- 
ferous ^/o/i//,  which  have  a  pentapetalous  flower, 
and  belonging  to  each  fingle  flower  are  two  feeds, 
lying  naked  and  joining  together;  they  are  called 
umbelliferous,  becaufethe^^n/,  with  its  branches 
jmd  flowers,  hath  an  head  hke  a  lady's  umbrel- 
la: [i.]  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat  feed  alrooft  of 
the  figure  of  a  leaf,  which  are  encon-paflcd  round 
about  with  fomething  like  leavet*.  [2.]  Such  as 
iiave  a  longifh  ieed,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  larger  than  the  former.  [3.]  Such  as  have  a 
fliorter  feed.  U*]  Such  as  have  a  tuberofe  root. 
[5.]  Such  as  have  a  wrinkled,  chaiinelatcd  or  ftri- 
ated  feed.  la.  The  ftellate  plants,  which  arc  fo 
called,  becaufe  their  leaves  grow  on  their  (talks 
at  certain  intervals  or  diflances  in  the  form  of  a 
radiant  ftar:  their  flowers  are  reaily  monope- 
talous,  divided  into  fout  (cgments,  which  look 
like  fo  many  petala ;  and  each  flower  is  fucceed* 
ed  by  two  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  it.  13.  The  af- 
perirola,  or  rough4eaved  plants:  thty  have  their 
leaves  placed  alternately,  or  in  no  certain  order 
on  their  flalks;  they  have  a  monopetaious  flow- 
er cut  or  divided  into  five  partitions,  and  after 
every  flower  there  fucceed  ufually  four  feeds.  14. 
The  fuffrutices,  or  vtrticillatc plants:  their  leaves 
grow  by  pairs  on  their  ftalks,  one  leaf  right  againft 
another*,  their  leaf  is  monopetalous,  and  uluilly 
in  form  of  an  helmet.  15.  Such  as  have  naked 
ieeds,  more  than  four,  fucceeding  their  flowers, 
-which  therefore  they  cail  polyfpermse  plants  fc- 
mine  nudo;  by  naked  fecdn,  they  mean  fuch  as 
are  not  included  in  any  feed-pod.  16.  Baccife- 
rous  plants,  or  fuch  as  bear  berries.  17.  Multi- 
(iliquousi  or  comiculate  plants,  or  fuch  a«*  havf , 
after  each  flower,  many  diftin^,  long,  flender,  and 
many  times  crooked  cafes  or  iiiiqu:?,  in  which 
their  iced  is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  are 
ripe,  open  themfelvcs  and  let  the  feeds  drop  out. 
18.  Such  as  have  a  mon  jpetalous  flower,  cither 
uniform  or  difform,  and  after  each  flower  a  pecu- 
liar feed-cafe  containing  the  feed,  and  this  often 
divided  into  manydiftindt  cells.  19.  Such  as  have 
an  uniform  tctrapetaious,  flower,  but  bear  thefe 
feeds  in  oblong  filiquous  cafes.  20.  Vafculifer- 
OMs  plants,  with  a  tetrapetahms  flower,  but  often 
anomalous,  ai.  Leguminous  ^Azn//,  or  fuch  as 
bear  pulfe,  with  a  papilionaceous  flower,  ai. 
Vafculiferous  plants,  with  a  pentapetalous  flower  ; 
thcfc  have,  befides  the  common  calyx,  a  peculiar 
calc  containing  ibcir  k^d^  and  theur  flower  con- 
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fitting  of  five  leaves.  23.  Plants  witb  a  tnxU 
bou!i  root,  which  confilU  but  of  one  nRadksi 
or  head,  out  of  whofe  lower  part  go  ouif&a 
to  keep  it  firm  in  the  earth:  the  pUmiidn 
kind  come  up  but  with  one  Icaf^  tbtf  bttt 
footftalk,  and  are  long  and  flender:  tbcW^ 
fels  ^re  divided  into  three  partitiODs:  their fae 
is  fcxapetalous.  24.  Such  as  have  their  te* 
preaching  to  a  bulbous  form:  thcfc eoi:>ai 
coming  up,  but  one  leaf,  and  in  leaves, flovnv^ 
roots  refemble  the  true  bulbous  fioMU  i^Crf 
miferous  ^M/r//,  with  a  giaHykaf,  utM 
have  a  imoolh  hoUow-joirited  ftalk,  «Hli  a 
ftiiirp-pointed  leaf  at  each  joint,  eocoropa&id 
ftalk,  and  fet  out  without  any  foot  ailk:ii 
feed  is  contained  within  a  cha%  hoflL  s6.  M 
with  a  grafly  leaf,  but  not  calnuferoo*,  «itii 
imperfed  or  ftaonnous  flower.  17.  Plasu  M 
place  of  growth  is  uncertain  aiMi  varioui,  (d 
water  plants* — 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  fwtet  z  plant  have  you  untimdf  cn?«! 

— Between  the  vegetable  and  fcpfitowprw* 
there  are  //<2nf-animais.  /foArw— The  kH  wi 
of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is  thatoffafcf^ 
with  fome  of  thofe  produdions,  vbcftwctf 
^/(0n/-animal8,  are  endow 'd.  Gn^.-toiM 
to  be  the  Caoxc  plant,  as  long  as  u  pirtlto^^ 
feme  life,  though  that  life  be  coroenaidirf  M 
new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  unitrt|»1>»^ 
ing  plant,  in  a  like  continued  orgiiiJafi*  w 
formahlc  to  that  fort  of  plants.  Lcdtf.-^ 
Every  plant  that  dnnks  the  mouaagAw 

Some  plants  the  fun-flirne  aft,  aali*< 

ihade.  * 

«.  A  fapltnir. — A  man  haunts  the  ^^*^ 

bufcs  our  young  plants  with  carving  R«» 

thtir  barks.  Sbak. — 

Take  a  plant  of  ftubbonii 

And  labour  him.  W 

3.  [Planta,  Lat.]  The  fole  of  the  font,  i^ 

(a.)  Plant,  i'n  natural  hiitory.  is  drasflt^ 
an  Orgauical  body,  deftitute  ot  fcofcari'rt 
neous  motion,  adhering  to  another  boi'yM 
manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  oouriiTsiS 
having  a  power  of  propagating  itfi^f  ^) 
The  vegetation  and  economy  of  pUiU;  '• 
thofe  fubje<5ts  in  which  our  knoviledgti- ^^ 
ly  circumlcnbed.     A  tc»  al   io-itlcntw' 
ftru^ure  and  economy  of  plants  isthc c^'- 
of  the  fmail  progrcfs  that  has  been  BHi^< 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  of  ibe  iri^^ 
fluctuation   of  our   theories  coDCfrni|»J 
which  reafon  we  fliall  give  a  fliort  d<i»^ 
the  ftrudure  of  piants.  Sec  §  10,  i4» '?'  '♦• 

(3.)  Plant,  Bastard  "SENsiTiTf.  >= 
chynomeke. 

{4.}  Plant,  Burning  thorht.  S«^ 

BIA,    N^2. 

(^)  Plant,  Egg.  See  Solawum.^, 
(6.)  Plant.  Humble.  See  Mi«osi. 
(7.)  Plant,  Moving.  See  H«i>t?a» 
a.  The  motions  of  this  plant  are  i'^'J 
nary,  anil  fo  greatly  referable  thofe  0^ 
thiit  tliey  have  been  adduced  as  a  ftnwf^ 
the  perception  and  fenfation  of  piiB^*  ^' 
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Qt  k'M  they;  jfttford  no  decifive  evitlerce.     Strc 
24;  AvkRRKQA,  N°  3  ;  Dios/EA ;  vSc  Motion. 
v8.)Plan't-' Se.nsitive,     See  Mimosa. 
{f),>  Plants,  Awimal.     See  Actinia,  Ani- 
AL  Flower,  ij  1—5;  Corallines,  Polypus, 

h\  ZoOPHYTfiS."'       ;    . 

Uo.) Plants,  Cii^culation  of  the  Sap  in. 
>jK:crning  this  there  have  been  great  difputcH ; 
mc  maintarning,  that  ihc  vepc table  fap  has  .1 
xiihtion  analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals; 
lilf  othtrs  affirm,  that  it  only  afcrniia  in  tht 
y-time,  and  dcfcend?  ag»iia  in  the  night.  In 
;>iir  of  the  dodrine  of  circulation  it  had  been 
gfci',  that  upon  making  a  j.ranrvcrre  incifion  into 
;  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  juice  which  runs  out  pro- 
liii  uj  jfrcater  quantity  from  the  upper  than  the 
•trpart;  and  the  fwr^lling  in  the  upper  lip  is 
b  miioh  greiter  than  in  the  Imvcr,  Jt  appears, 
wrvcr,  that  v%hen  two  li.iiilar  inci lions  arc  made, 
*nt.ir  ihc  iop  and  the  other  mar  the  r<H>i,  ihe 
-tr  tpcpcitds  much  more  fap  than  the  foniier. 
nee  it  ij» concluded,  tliat  Ibc  juice  afcends  by 
cl  totve^cls  and  dcicrnds  by  another,  But, 
thovv  this  clearly,  it  w.juid  be  ncceUary  firft  to 
ivc  that  thrre  i.  in  piaiit'J,  as  U\  auiniai;;,  fome 
id  tif  centre  from  which  the  circulation  bej,''ns, 
i  10  which  it  returns;  but  no  luch  c^mrc-  has 
» •iifcovfred  by  any  naturrd:}! ;  iKit^iei  is  there 
:  Iraft  provifion  apparently  made  whereby  the 
'Bitghtbi  prcvcnttd  from  dcfceRdipij  in  the 
JlUOic  TelTcla  throuj'h  which  it  afcends.  In 
tma'i  vtlfcls  of  animals;  which  we  may  fap- 
*■»  h<^  analogous  to  *hc  roots  of  n-^^etablts, 
ff*  are  v.4Uc><  which  ef?e(^ualJy  piv^^ut  the 
f Jr  when  ooce  abforbcd  from  returniifg  into  the 
^•nti;  but  no  fuch  thing  is  ob<tr\'cd  in  the 
rdsof  vegetabftsj  whence  it  muil  be  very  pro- 
>i<)  that  whtu  tiie  propelling  forr-e  cealV  s,  the 
*  dcfv^cnds  by  the  very  farte  velills  through 
«h  it  afwended-  Thi5  matter,  however,  has 
»  cloufcd  up  alnioft  as  well  ris  the  nature  of  in^ 
fd  Will  admit  of,  by  the  experimentp*  of  Dr 
In.  .Theli  experiments  are  lo  numerous,  th^t 
►•|»^rrKuiar  account  of  them  we  mutt  refer  to 
l*ork  ufcll ;  however,  his  reafoning  apainit 
'C*fCulntion  of  the  fap  wiirbe  frifficieutly  intel- 
Wc  without  them.  "  Wt  fee  (iays  he),  iir 
ityiWthc  fpre>coing  expcrimerit.s  what  qtnotl- 
ijf  moifture  tree*?  daily  i»i«bibe  ani  perfpire : 
r  the  Celerity  erf  i he  fap  muft  be  vtry  great,  if 
5  Mi»anlity  of  moifture  mulii,  uioft  ot  it  .^fccnd 
-  tup  of  ilu-  tree,  then  dcfccnd,  and.  afccnd 
■n,  b  Jore  it  is  carried  olY  by  perfpirifion.  The 
-Jw)fa  cirrulaciou  in  vt*T[etablef.  feems  in  fome 
ilurcV)  be  fiipt^iied  by  tiie  much  greater  (]U.Vn* 
"1"  kiquor,  wliicli  the  vegetable  takes  in,  than 
animaL,  whereby  its  motion  <is  accvlerated  ; 
*c  fia<i  I  He  fun-nv)\v;'r,  bulii  for  lujik,  im* 
■^  «^nd  perfpires  17  tunes  more  fr<;lu  r»qoor 
»  a  min,  every  a^  h  ur  .  iielide*:,  Nuure^s* 
t  5Jtn  in  vegclables  b  injj  ony  tnat  the  vcf 
'Wc  life  be  carried  on  a-'J  maintaine'Jf  there 
"0  'X'calion  to  give  its  fap  the  rapid  motion 
■-h  ^^  nectfl'ary  for  the  blood  of  animals.  lu 
fiili.  it  is  the  heart  wiiich  feti  the  Wood  in 
J-^n,  and  makes  n  cuntiriually  circulate ;  but^ 
«getibie,  wc  can  difcovcr  na  oUwr  qaufc  of 
^OL.XMI.P^aril,  ■ 
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the  fap's  motion  but  the  ftrong  attra<fHon  6^  iiit 
capillary  fap-veflels,  afTifled  by  the  brifk  undul^-^ 
tions  and  vibrations  caufed  by  the  fun's  warmth^ 
whereby  the  fap  is  cairieci  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tallefl  trees,  and  is  there  perfpired  offthrotigh  the 
leaves :  but  when  the  furface  of  the  tree  is  great- 
ly diminilhed  by  the  lofs  of  its  leaves,  then  alfo* 
the  perfpi'ation  and  motion  of  the  fiip  ia  propor- 
tionabiy  diminiOied,  as  is  plain  from  many  or  the 
foregoing  experiments:  fu  that  the  afcending  ve- 
locity ot  the  lap  is  principally  accelerated  by  tlie 
plentiful  perfpiration  of  the  leaves,  thereby  makings 
toouj  for  the  fine  capillary  veffeis  to  exert  their 
vallly  attra<5tliig  p«wer,  which  perfpiration  is  ef- 
ft(^'.d  by  the  briiK  rarefying  tibrations  of  warmth; 
a  power  that  does  not  fccin  to  be  a.t\y  ways  well 
adapted  to  make  the  fap  descend  from"  the  topa 
of  vegetables  by  different  vefftls  to  the  root.  The 
inftanccs^of  the  jefTamine  tree,  dnd  of  the  paf- 
fion  tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  ^roncj  proofs 
offe  circulation  of  the  fap,  becaufcthcir  branches 
,  which  were  far  below  tiie  inoculated  bud>  were 
gilded :  but  we  have  many  vifiblc  proofs  in  the 
vii^r,  a:id  other  bie^-ding  trees,  of  the.fap's  rcced- 
ii^r  back,  and  pnfning  forVafds  alternately,  ^t 
ditierent  tinges  of  the  day  And  ni'ght.  And  .there 
is  gi\*i'L  n-afon  to  think  that  the  fap  of  all  other 
trees  ha^.  fuch  an  alternate,  receding,  and  pro'grel- 
five  nrxtion,  occafioned  by  the  alternacies  oV  dajr 
<and  night,  warm  and  cool,  moift  and  dcy.  For 
.the  fep  in  ail  ve;:£*taWe3  does  probably  recede  \n 
fomc  raeafure  ifom  the  tops  of  the  fcrancb^,.  as 
the  fun  leaviis  them  ;  be'caule  its  rarefying  powejf 
then  cealing,  the  greatly  rarefied  fap,  and  air 
mixed  with  it,  will  couclctifej  and  taiJc  up  lelj 
room  than  they  did,  and  the  dtw  and  raiji  will 
then  be  iliongly  imliibetf  by  (he  leaves;,  whcrebr 
the  body  and  branches  of  the  vegeUbie  whica 
have  -been  much  exhaufted  by  the  gre^t  evapora- 
tion of  the  day,  mayvit  nigKt  imbibe  fapnn<i\de\v 
from  the  leaves ;  for  by  fc vera!  experiments,  plants 
Were  found  to  increafe  confiderably  in  weight,  iij 
4evvy  arurmoift  nights.  And  by  other  cXperir 
mention  the  vine,  it  was  found  that  tfic  ^ruqt^ 
and  braiiche?  of  vsnct,  were  aHva?8  in  an  imbijjjng 
Itate,  caufed  by  Jlhe  gfeat.  perfpuatiou  of  thf^ 
leaves  except  in  the  bleeding  fc<tf«n ;  but  vyhcn  at 
mght  that  perfpiring  power  ceafes,  (hcu  the  cpUf 
trary  imbibir.i?  power  wiU  prevail  and  draw  the  Up 
and  dew  from  the  leaves,  as  well  as  moi)hire  fronri 
tlie  roots.  And  wc  have  A  further  proof  of  thitf 
bv  hxm;;  mercurial  gagcs  to  the  ^(;a\s  of  fevcral 
trcx;s  which  du  not  bleeil,  wheieby  it  is  found 
that  tbey  aie  aiwa^  in  a  ilrongly  inibibiiij;  iftatc,' 
by  drav.'ing  up  the  mercury  fcveral  inches; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive*  how  fom'e  of  the 
particles  oi  the  gilded  bud  in  the  fnoculated  jef- 
laminc,may  he  abforbed  by  it,  andfthtriby  coin- 
miiiHcatt  the;r  gilding  mulma  to  the  lap  of  otKer 
braiK  lies  ;  efpccialiy  wHtn,  fonu*  0)oTnhu  after  ihe 
int»culation,  the  PiocK.  of  inoculated  jeirimine  is 
cut  ort'a  Hltie  above  the  bud  ;  whereby 'the  flock* 
Ivhich  was  the  counteraviymg  part  to  the  ftcm,  be. 
ing'taken  away,  the  l',in  altrattstuore  vi^orouily 
frona  the  bud.  I'he  iiilt,«ice  of  the  ilci  ^'raftei 
upon  tlie  Kngliih  oak,  fcems  to  atfird  a  vcrv  con- 
fidtrablc  argument  aKamft  a  circulation,  l-'or,  If 
liii  thtrc 
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there  were  a  free  uniform  circulation  of  the  fap 
through  the  oak  and  ilex,  why  Oiould  the  leaves 
of  the  oik  fall  io  winter,  and  not  thofe  of  the  i- 
lex.  Anothtr  argument  againft  an  uniform  cir- 
culation of  the  fap  in  trees,  as  in  animals,  may 
be  drawn  from  an  experiment,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  three  mercurial  gages  fixed  to  the  fame 
vine,  that  while  fome  of  its  branches  changed  their 
ftate  cf  protruding  fap  into  a  (late  of  imbibing, 
others  continued  protruding  fap ;  one  9,  and  the 
other  13  days  longer."  This  reafoning  of  Dr 
Hales  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  made  by 
Mr  Mufttl  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen, 
which  we  need  not  quote,  but  only  obfervc  that  it 
is  decifive  againft  the  doctrine  of  circulation. 

(11.)  Plants,  Colours  of.    See  Colour, 
J  VI. 

*(ia.}  Plants,  Dissemination  of.  So  great 
are  the  prolific  powers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  a  fingle  plant  aimoft  of  any  kind,  if  left  to  it- 
felf,  would,  in  a  fhort  time,  over-run  the  whole. 
Indeed,  fuppofing  the  plant  to  have  been  only  a 
fingle  annual,  with  two  fteds,  it  would,  in  ao  years 
produce  more  than  a  million  of  its  own  fpecies  ; 
what  numbers  then  muft  have  been  produced  by 
a  plant  whofe  feeds  are  fo  numerous  as  many  of 
thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  See  Natu- 
ral History,  StS,  III.  where  the  very  prolific 
nature  of  plants,  and  the  means  by  which  they  arc 
carried  to  diftant  places,  are  noticed.  This  is  a 
very  curious  matter  of  faft.  If  nature  had  ap- 
pointed  no  means  for  the  fcattering  of  thefe  nu- 
merous feed*,  but  allowed  them  to  fall  down  in 
the  place  where  they  grew,  the  young  vegetables 
mufi  of  necefiUy  have  choaked  one  another  as 
they  grew  up,  and  not  a  fingle  plant  could*  have 
arrived  at  ptrrfc*5tion.  But  lb  many  ways  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  dilfemination  of  plants,  that  we 
ft^  they  not  only  do  not  hinder  each  others 
growth,  but  a  fingle  plant  will  in  a  fhort  time 
fpfcad  through  different  countries.  The  mod 
evident  means  for  this  purpofe  arc,  i.  The  force 
of  the  air. — That  the  cfiicacy  of  tl.ls  may  be 
the  greater,  nature  has  raifcd  the  feeds  of  vege- 
tables upon  ftalks,  fo  that  the  wind  has  thus  an 
opportunity  of  a<fting  upon  them  with  the  great- 
er advantage.  The  fced-capfules  alfo  open  at  the 
apex,  left  the  ripr  frtds  fliould  drop  out  without 
being  widely  difperfed  by  the  wind.  Others  are 
funnihtd  with  wings,  and  a  pnppous  down,  by 
which,  after  they  come  to  maturity,  thty  arc  carri- 
ed up  into  the  air,  and  have  been  known  to  fly  to 
the  diftance  of  50  nriiles ;  138  genera  are  found  to 
have  winged  feeds,  a.  In  fome  plants  the  fttd- 
vt^fffls  open  with  violence  when  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
and  thus  throw  them  to  a  coiifidtrable  diftance^ 
and  there  are  50  geubJTi  whofe  feeds  are  thus  dif- 
perfed. 5.  Other  feeds  are  furnifticd  with  hooks, 
by  which,  whtn  ripe,  they  adhere  to  the  coats  of 
animals,  and  are  carried  by  them  to  their  lodging 
pi;4ces.  Linnaeus  rtckons  50  genera  armed  in 
this  manner.  4.  Many  feeds  arc  difperfed  by 
birds  and  other  animals ;  who  pick  up  the  berries, 
and  afterwards  eje(5t  the  feeds  uninjured.  Thus 
the  fox  diffemiuates  the  privet,  and  man  many 
fpecies  of  fruit.  The  plants  found  growing  upon 
walls  and  houfes,  on  the  tops  of  high  rocks,  &c. 
are  moftly  brought  there  by  birds ;  and  it  is  uni- 
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vcrfally  known,  that  by  raanmiog  a  fitld  ri 
new  dung,  innumerable  weeds  will  (pnr|  i:? 
which  did  not  eXift  there  before:  i93fpcoo« 
reckoned  up  which  maybe  dincminatedE^ 
manner.    5.  The  growth  of  other  firrdiijp^. 
moted  by  animals  in  a  different  way.  W^ 
fome  arc  eaten,  others  arc  fcattercd  aoi  twdfe 
into  the  ground  by  them.    The  fqu»rrr:  ■  . 
the  cones  of  the  pine,  and  many  of  the  tetcfi 
out.     When  the  loxia  eats  off  ihcir  bart,  M 
!iis  only  food,  many  of  their  feeds  are  coaaatsl 
to  the  earth,  or  mixed  in  the  roorafs  with  oBi 
where  he  had  retired.    The  glandularia,  whcu&t 
hides  up  her  nuts,  crfttn  forpetsthetUt  arifef 
fti  ike  root.     The  fame  is  obfervabie  of  ihf  t?:" 
nut  ;  mice  colIct5l   and  bury  great  c;:'  ' 
them,  and  being  afterwards  killed  by  dint 
mils,  the  nuts  germinate.     6.  XVe  arc  aftoaiti 
to  tind  modes,  fungi,  byfTus,  and  mucar.gfon; 
everywhere;  but  it  is  for  want  of  refltdia^to 
th'jir  feeds  are  fo  minute  that  thty  areilE)4* 
viiible  to  the  naked  eye.     They  float  in  tie  ^s 
like   atoms,   and    are    dioppcd  eveniir^t  Iti 
grow  only  in  thofe  places  where  there  vasow* 
petatiun  before;  and  hence  we  findtbefenc** 
fes  m  North  America  and  in  Europe.  -.SftS 
are  alfo  difperfed  by  the  ocean,  andlfffnfr* 
**  In  I^ipUirJ  (fiys  Linnxus),  we  fee  t^^j^' 
dent  proofs  how  far  rivers  contribute ftlWW 
the  feeds  of  plants.     I   have  feen  AlpilfJ* 
j^rouing   upon  their  fhores  frequently ji •> 
diftant   from   the   Alps  ;    for   their  frtfcttfe? 
i  ito  the  rivers,  and  being  carried  al(H^*^»^ 
by  the  ftream  take  root  there.— We  xis^^ 
like  wife  from  many  circumftances  bowin^B^ 
ft  a  fui  Lhcrs  this  bufmefs. — In  Ronag!ai  tkifc^ 
of  GrJEfcfa,  Oeland,  Gothland,  ardthelMil 
Scania,  there  are  many  foreign  and  Gercas 
not  Vet  natural"! fed  in  Sweden.    The 
a  German  plant,  whofe  feeds  being  CJi 
wind  into  the  fca,  the  waves  landed  thtf^ 
upon  the  coafts  of  Sweeten.     I  was  aft(S'W* 
Ite  tfie  vcionica  maritima,  a  German  pliiil'^ 
iM-  at  Tornca,  which  hitherto  had  beds  fc» 
only  in  Grrel'ceV:  the  fea  was  the  vehicle H^^ 
litis  plant  was  tranfported  thither  froni  ^■■■~" 
or  poiiV-^ly  it  was  brought  from  Gcrmi:.r- 
fcci,   and  from  thence   to   Tornea.    Mj^t  i^'t 
itnipined,  but  errontoufly,  that  feed  com,'*;* 
\^'.-jter,  and  lofes  its  principle  of  veget at ••■•   " 
tcr  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  fea  is  it^Aor:.  ^^  ' 
nDut'li  to  deftroy  feeds;  we  have  fein 
vlt  the   furface   of  a  tield  for  a  w'j.  > 
while  the  feed  which  it  contained  rr  i 
hurt,  unlefs  at  the  beginning  of  fprir: 
Were  let  down  (a  low  by  drains,  that  tK 
of  the  fun-beams  reached  to  the  Kv.' 
the  fced^  germinate,  but  prefently  btcu 
cent  J  li)  that  for  the  reft  of  the  year  t;  l 
mains  n a ketl  a nd  ba r ren ,     Rai n  an d  Ih  ^  '■ 
feeds  into  the  cracks  of  the  earth,  h:i' 
rivtis;  which  laft,  conveying  thcmtv- 
from  their  native  places,  plant  them  : 
foil.'*     8.  Laftly,  fome  feeds  aOift  their ; 
to  a  diftance  in  a  very  furprifing  mzvt^tu  ^ 
crupina,  a  fpecies  of  centaury,  has  its  feei^f^^n 
cd  over  with  creft  briftles,  by  wbofe  sin   '" 
creeps  and  moves  about  iu  fuch  a  mai>^ 
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iy  no  means  to  be  kept  in  the  hand.  If  you 
ifinc  one  of  tbcm  between  the  ftocking  and  the 
t,  it  creeps  out  either  at  the  fleeve  or  neck- 
id,  travtlling  over  the  whole  body.  If  the 
rded  oxU  after  barveft,  be  left  with  other  grain 
he  bam,  it  extricates  itfrlf  from  the  glume ; 
docs  it  ft  op  in  it8  progrcfs  till  it  gets  to  the 
Is  of  the  building.  Hence,  fays  Lmnacus,  the 
ccarlian,  after  he  has  cut  and  carried  it  into 
bam,  in  a  few  days  finds  all  the  glumes  empty 
the  oats  fcparatc  from  them  ;  for  every  oat 
a  rpiral  arifta  or  beard  annexed  •>  it,  which  is 
traded  in  wet,  and  extended  in  dry  weather, 
en  the  fpiral  is  contracted,  it  drags  the  oat  a- 
;  with  it :  the  arifta  being  bearded  with  minute 
s  pointing  downward,  the  grain  neceflarily 
»ws  it;  but  when  it  expands  again,  tlie  oat 
» not  go  back  to  its  former  place,  the  rough- 
of  the  beard^he  contrary  way  preventing  its 
rn.  If  you  take  the  feeds  of  equifetum,  or 
.  thcfe  being  laid  upon  paper,  and  viewed  in 
crofcope,  will  be  feen  to  leap  over  any  ob- 
e  as  if  they  had  feet ;  by  which  they  are  fepa- 
iouc  from  another;  fo  that  a  perfon  ignorant 
lis  property  would  pronounce  thcfe  feeds  to 
)  many  mites  or  fmall  infers. 
3.)  Plants,  Extraction  of  Colours 
«.  Sec  Colour-making,  J  71 — 99. 
4.)  Plants,  Flowers  of.  It  is  ncedlefs 
to  mention  any  thing  of  the  texture,  or  of  the 
i)  &c.  of  flowenty  as  they  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
S:  of  the  leaf.    For  the  charaAers  and  diftinc- 

•  cf  flowers.  Sec  Botany,  Index,  There  is 
«nou8  h&^  however,  which  muft  be  here 
»d,  viz.  That  every  flower  is pcrfe^ly  form- 
B  Its  parts  many  months  before  it  appears 
'ifdiY;  that  is,  the  flowers  which  appear 
year,  arc  not  properly  fpeaking  the  flowers 
k«  year,  but  of  the  laft.  For  example,  mc- 
w»  generally  flowers  in  January;  but  thefe 
m  were  completely  formed  in  the  month  of 
fft  preceding.  Of  this  fk<5t  any  one  noay 
yhiiTjfelf  by  feparating  the  coats  of  a  tulip- 
■tete  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  he 
bd  that  the  two  innermoft  form  a  kind  of 
iff  the  centre  of  which  (lands  the  young  flow- 
Hich  is  not  to  make  its  appearance  till  the 
fiiig  April  or  May.  Fig.  i%,PL  a76.cxhibitt 
^  of  the  tulip-root  when  difledted  in  Sept. 
the  young  flower  towards  the  bottom. 
.)  Plants,  Food  of.— This  will  be  found 
fed  under  the  article  Rural  Oeconomy. 
nethodof  making  oxygen  gas  is  now  fo 

improved,    that  numberlefs    experiments 
>e  made  with  it  both  on  animals  and  vege- 

*  It  appears,  indeed,  that  thcfr  two  parts  of 
cation  arc  a  kind  of  counterbalance  to  one 
rr  I  and  the  noxious  parts  or  excrements  of 
ic  prove  falutary  food  to  the  other.  Thus, 
he  animai  body  continually  pafs*  off  certain 
^,  which  vitiate  the  air.  Nothing  can  be 
prejudicial  to  animal  life  than  an  accumula- 
f  thcfe  effluvia:  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
e  favourable  to  vegetables  than  thofc  excre- 
iou*  effluvia  of  animals,  and  accordingly 
jrccdily  abforb  them  from  the  earth,  or 
he  air.  With  refpcd  to  the  cxcrementiti- 
'rti  of  lit ing  vegetables,  the  cafe  ii  reverfcd. 
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The  pureft  air  is  the  common  effluvium  which 
p^nis  off  from  vegetables ;  and  thia,  however  fa- 
vourable to  animai  life,  is  by  no  means  fo  to  ve» 
getable.    Sec  §  it^. 

(16.)  Plants,  Fossil.    Many  fpecies  of  ten- 
der and  herbaceous  plants  are  found  at  this  day, 
in  great  abundance,  buried  at  confiderable  depths 
in  the  earth,  and  converted,  as  it  were,  into  the 
nature  of  the  matter  they  lie  among ;  foflil  wood 
is  often  found  very  little  altered,  and  often  im- 
pregnated with  fubdances  of  almolt  all  the  diffe- 
rent foffll  kinds,  and  lodged  in  all  the  feveral  lira- 
ta,  fometimcs  firmly  imbedded  in  hard  matter ; 
fometimes  loofe :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  fubjefts  o£ 
the  vegetable  world.    Thefe  are  ufually  immerf- 
ed  either  in  a  biackiih  flaty  fubftance,  found  ly- 
ing over  the  ftrata  of  coal,  or  elfe  in  loofe  nodulci 
of  ferruginous  matter  of  a  pebble-like  form ;  and 
they  are  always  altered  into  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
flance  they  lie  among :  what  we  meet  wfth  of 
thefe  are  principally  of  the  fern  kind ;  and  what 
i*»  very  Angular,  though  a  very  certain  truth,  is, 
that  thefe  are  principally  the  ferns  of  American 
growth,.not  thofe  of  our  own  climate.    The  moft 
frequent  fuflil  plants  are  the  polypody,  fpleenwort, 
ofmund,  trichomanes,  and  the  feveral  larger  and 
fmailer  ferns;   but  betides  thefe  there  are  alfo 
found   pieces  of  the    equifetum    or    horfe-tail, 
and  joints  of  the  ftellatrd  plants,  as  the  clivers, 
madder,  and  the  like ;  and  thefe  have  been  too 
often  mi  (taken  for  flowers ;  fometimes  there  are 
alfo  found  complete  gralTes,  or  parts  of  them,  zi 
alfo  reeds,  and  other  watery  plants;  fometimes 
the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  unfreauently  the  twigs  ur 
bark,  and  impreflions  of  the  bark,  and  fruit  of 
the  pine  or  flr  kind,  which  have  been,  from  their 
fcaly  appearance,  miftaken  for  the  (kins  of  (i(hes ; 
and  fometimes,  but  that  very  rarely,  wc  meet 
with  molfes  and  fea^plants.    Many  of  the  ferns 
not  unfrequently  found,  are  of  very  fingular  kinds, 
and  fome  fpecies  yet  unknown  to  us;  and  the 
leaves  of  fome  appear  fet  at  regular  di(tance8, 
wiih  round  protuberances  and  cavities.     The 
(tones  which  contain  thefe  plants  fplit  readily^ 
are  often  found  to  contain,  on  one  (ide,  the  im- 
prefflon  of  the  plant,  and  on  the  other  the  promi- 
nent plant  itfelf :  and,  beGde  all  that  have  beea 
mentioned,  there  have  been  frequently  fuppofed 
to  have  been  found  with  us  ears  ot  common 
wheat,  and  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn ;  the  Brit 
being  in  reality  no  other  than  the  common  end- 
moft  branches  of  the  firs,  and  the  other  the  thick- 
er boughs  of  various  fpecies  of  that  and  of  the 
pine  kind,  with  their  leaves  fallen  o(f ;  fuch  branch- 
es in  fuch  a  (late  cannot  but  afibrd  many  irregu- 
lar tubercles  and  papillz,  and,  in  funu;  fpecies, 
fuch  as  are  more  regularly  difpofed.    Thrfe  are 
the  kinds  moft  obvious  in  England ;  and  thefe  are 
either  immerfed  in  the  flaty  ftone  which  confli- 
tutes  whole  ftrata,  or  in  flatted  nodules,  ufually 
of  about  three  inches  broad,  which  readily  fplit 
into  two  pieces  on  being  (truck.    They  are  moft 
common  in  Kent,  in  coal-pits  near  Newcaftlct 
and  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterfhire ;  but 
are  more  or  lefs  found  about  almolt  all  our  coal- 
pits, and  many  of  our  iron  mines.    Though  thefe 
(mm  the  only  fpecies  of  plants  found  with  ms,  yet 
I  i  i  i  a  in 
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ifi  fifrmany  there  are  m;iny  ether?,  and  thofe 
fmind  in  difr  rent  fulU^aiH-f^.  A  whitifli  ftonc,  a 
)Utle  h.iiderthan  rh;;lk,  Iraiiic-ntly  coi-tains  thtm  : 
(ht-y  are  Oiiiui  alio  otftn  ih  a  trt  v  Daly  ilouc  of 
ft  tirn.tr  t'^xtun',  not  ii«?t>eq:!e'iliy  m  a  blackijh, 
one,  and  af  *;:pcb  in  many  o'l.crs.  Nor  are  the 
hodieR  t?^i'"ii«-lve5  lel^varivjtiilitre  ihantht  rr.atter 
til  wiiich  ihey  are  c<^)ntaincd  ;  the  Laves  of  trees 
arc  found  in  great  aHiuidanre,  amoi  g  which  thofe 
pP  the  willow,  poplar,  wh:t''thorn,  and  pear  treep, 
mre  th?  moft  Common  ;  fmall  branches  of  bcx, 
leaves  of  the  ohvc  tree,  and  ftalks  of  trarden 
thyme,  arc  atfo  found  there ;  and  l.>metiTnes  cars 
of  the  various  fpecies  of  corn,  and  the  larger  as 
Udl  as  the  fmailer  moflcR  io  great  abundance. 
Thtfe  fcem  the  tender  vegetables,  or  herbaceou« 
plants,  cerUinly  found  thus  imircrfed  in  hard 
Hone,  and  bijried  at  great  depths  in  the  earth :  o- 
thers  of  many  kinds  there  are  alfo  uarrtd  by  au- 
thors; but  as  in  bodies  (b  imptrfcd  errors  areea* 
fily  fa)ler;  into,  thefe  fcem  all  that  can  be  afccr- 
^ined  beyond  mere  c<)nje<fture. 

(17.  Plants,  Fruit*  OK.  In  defcribing  the 
Artidure  of  fruits,  a  few  examples  fliafl  be  taken 
from  fucfi  as  are  moft  generally  known.  A  pcurf 
befidcs  the  fkin,  which  is  a  produviticn  of  the  (km 
of  the  bark,  conhfts  of  a  double  parenchyma  or 
pulp,  fapj  ,and  air-veflTels,  calcuUry  and  acctary. 
The  outer  parenchyma  is  the  Time  f'jbf^ance  conti. 
nued  from  the  bark»  onljr  its  bladders  are  larger 
and  more  fucculent.  It  is  everywhere  interfperf- 
cd  with  fmall  globules  or  grains,  and  the  bladders 
rdpcA  thefe  grains  as  a  kind  of  centres,  every 
jrrain  bein^rthe  centre  of  a  number  of  bladders. 
The  fap  and  air-vell'els  in  this  pulp  are  extremely 
fmall.  '  Next  the  core  i'*  the  inner  pulp  or  pa- 
fcnchyrrta,  which  conlifts  of  bladders  of  the 
fame  kitid  with  the  outer,  only  larger  and  more 
ivblong,  <  oiTefpondinjf  to  thofe  of  the  pulp,  from 
which  it  feems  to  be  derived.  This  inner  piilp  is 
iruch  furer  ih.n  the  other,  and  has  none  of  the 
Imall  grains  inicvTperfed  thrciiph  it;  and  hence  it 
has  got  the  name  of  acetury.  Bct'.vecn  the  acctary 
and  cuter  pulp,  the  globules  or  grains  begin  to 
j-row  larger,  and  gradually  unite  into  a  bard  fto- 
»iy  body»  efpeciall/  towards  the  corculum  or 
itool  of  the  fruit ;  and  from  this  circumftancc  it 
has  been  called  the  cnlcuhry,'  .Thefe  grains  are 
not  derived  from  any  of  the  organical  parts  of  the 
tree ;  but  feem  rather  to  be  a  kind^of  concretions 
I  recipitated  from  the  fip,  fimilar  to  the  prccipita-r 
tion  from  w'ine,  urine,  and  other  liquors.  The  core 
i!*  a  roundifh  Cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  pear,  lin- 
ed with  a  hard  woody  membrane,  in  which  the 
feed  \^  inclofed.  ••  At  the  bottom  of  the  core  there 
u  a  fmall  duCt  or  canal,  which  runs  up  to  the  top 
of  the  pear;  this  canal  allows  the  air  to  get  into 
the  core,  for  the  porpoft  of  drying  and  ripeninj? 
the  feeds.  Fig.  19.  PL  216.  a  iranfvcrfe  fe<ftion  of  a 
pear,  as  is  fecn  by  the  naked  eye.  A,  the  ikin,  and  a 
ring  of  fap-veflels.  B,  the  outer  parenchyma,  oc 
nnlp,  with  its  vttfcie,  and  hgneous  fibres  inter- 
fperied.  C,  the  inner  pnreni^hyma,  or  acetary, 
with  its  veilels,  which  are  larger  than  the  ouier 
one.  D,  the  core  r.nd  feeds.  Ff\^,  20.  a  piece  cut 
o?r^V^.  19.  iv?"*  2f»  isrtg.  10.  magnitied.  A  A  A, 
tin:  iinall  grains  or  <;lobie8,  with  the  velTcIs  radi- 
iUd  from  them.     //^.iz.  a  longitudinal   icciiou 


of  the  pear,  fliowing  a  d»ffcrert  vlfw  of Ikf  Ib( 
partH  with  ihofe  of  hg.  19.  Atiit  ch.irntl,flrtift^ 
which  runs  from  the  top  ui  the  ptarto  tlth* 
torn  of  the  core  In  a  Anc«,  thr  parcndplf* 
pc.^rs  in  three  ditfertni  forms,  'ffct 
of  ihe  rind  is  of  a  coarfr  texturtr,  leir.g 
of  thick  tibre-,  woven  into  large  blaJdciv 
neareft  the  fur  -t  contain  the  eHcnualoilrf' 
fniit,  which  buifts  into  a  flame  whet  tbf 
fquec7.ed  oyer  a  candle.  From  thi«  outnufftpi 
renchyma  9  or  id  infertions  or  htnclljajtm 
ced.  Which  i^n  between  as  many  portioRiofl 
puip,  and  unite  into  one  boiiy  in  the  ct^i 
the  fruit,  which  correfponds  to  the  pub  ifi  trd 
or  roots.  At  thj;  t>cttom  and  top  ol  the  Ifw 
this  pith  evidently  joins  with  the  nwlt  titsi 
the  intervention  of  any  bmellse.  Tbi!  i^m 
ftance  fliows,  that  the  pith  and  bark  arc  *M 
connected  in  the  trunk  and  roots  of  pla 
though  it  is  difhciilt  to  demonftratc  the  cii?v! 
ti(»n,  on  account  of  the  ciofencfs  of  thfir  ln3 
and  the  minuttnefs  of  their  tibrcs.  Maapc^ 
are  difperfed  through  the  whole  of  tlu»g»tc-i 
ma ;  but  the  largett  ones  fland  on  ibt  inpff  til 
of  the  rind,  and  the  cuter  edge  of  tWfj" 
at  the  two  extremities  of  each  lamelk*^ 
kind  of  parencliyma  is  placed  bet 
and  the  pith  j  is  divided  into  diftii 
(he  lamellae ;  afid  each  of  thefe 
large  bag.'  Thefe  bag**  contain  a  3d 
which  is  a  clufter  of  fmallcr  bags, 
conne^cd  with  each  other,  haviog  ft 
by  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  lirge" 
in  epch  of  thefe  fmall  6ags  arc  many 
bladder?,  compofcd  of  extremely 
Thefe  bladders  cbntaiii  the  acid  juieC] 
mon.  fij^.  i%,PL  275.  a  iongitudir.il 
mop.  AAA,  thcrind  with  the  veflek 
the  elfential  oil.  B  B,  the  fnbOancc 
ing  to  the  pith,  formed  by  the  union ofj 
Ittr  t>r  infeitions.  C  C,  its  continu. 
ntdlioji  with  the  rind,  independent 
tions.  f/^j-.  I.-?,  a  tranvcrfe  fcftion  of  Br 
B  R  B,  &c.  the  nine  pulpy  bags  or  fce»4l 
renchyma,  placed  betwtcn  the  rindandtkp 
and  the  ciufter  of  fmall  bags,  which  c(k^J*^^^ 
acid  juice,  inclofed; in  i he 'large  onts.  Cl, 
large  velVcls  that  furround  the  pith.  DP'^ 
c>f  the  lirge  bags  laid  open,  fliowing  iiJ«  ^' 
and  their  ctmneciion  with  the  lamdlz  ur  f 
branes  which  form  the  large  bags. 
(18.)  Plants  crowing  oh  Ai^imals. 

IwStCTS,-^  10.      r. 

(19.)  Plants,  Leavfs  or.  Tbc  ^3^' 
plants  conhft  of  the  famr  fnbrtance  with  r^ 
the  trunk.  They  are  full  of  nerve? orwoo<^ 
tions,  running  in  all  diredions,  and  haficta^ 
into  innumerable  fmaH  thread;*,  imerwurtjj 
the  parenchyma  like,  fine  Jace  ftrgai;*'-  «j 
of  the  leaf,  bke  that  of  an  arimal,  i>  luV«« 
which  both  ferve  for  pcrfpiralion  aid  fofij 
,  forption  of  dews,  air,  &c.  .  Thefe  porri* 
ficec  differ  both  in  (liape  and  magiiitudcfli 
rent  plants,  which  is  the  caul'c  of  that  taw 
texlutc  or  grain  pecuiar  to  every  fW* 
pnlpy  or  parenchymatous  pait  coofi6»  £» ' 
minute  fibres,  wound  up  into  (mall  cells  «^- 
dcra,     Thcfc  celU  arc  oi  vanotU  fizcsiDti^^: 
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af.  All  Icarcs,  of  whatever  figure,  have  a  margi- 
il  fibre,  by  which  all  the  reft  are  bounded.  The 
irticular  Ilupe  of  this  fibre  determines  the  figure 
fa  itaf.  X^c  vefleis  of  leaves  have  the  appear- 
ict  of  ioofcuiating  ;  but,  when  examined  by  the 
icrofcropf,  thty  are  found  only  to  be  intcrwo- 
rn  or  laid  along  each  other.  Air-^vejfels^  or  thofe 
hich  carry  no  f^p,  are  vifibje  tven  to  the  naked 
;c  in  foine  leaves.  When  a  leaf  is  flowly  broke, 
cy  appear  like  frnall  woolly  fibres,  connected  to 
»ih  ends  of  the  broken  piece.  Fig,  14.  f/.  275.  The 
)pc^rance  of  the  air-velTels  to  the  eye,  in  a  vine- 
af  drawn  gently  afunder.  Fig.  15.  A  fmall  piece 
It  off  that  leaf.  Fig.  16.  The  fame  piece  map- 
ftcd,  in  which  the  vdiels  have  the  appearance 
a  fcrew.  Fig,  17,  The  appearance  of  thcfe 
iTcIs  as  they  cxift  ia  the  leaf  before  they  are 
ttchcd  out. 

(20.)  Plants,  method  of  drying  and  pre- 
R\iNG,  FOR  Bi'TANicAL  PURPOSES.  Many 
tihods  have  been  devifed  for  the  prefcrvation  of 
wits :  we  Ihall  relate  only  thofe  that  have  been 
J  :4  moft  fuccefbfui.  Firft  prepare  a  prefs, 
tiv:!  a  workman  will  make  by  the  following  di* 
"ions.  Take  two  planks  of  a  wood  not  liable 
wirp.  The  planks  muft  he  two  inches  thick, 
inche<i  long,  and  1 1  inches  broad.  Get  4  male 
d  4  female  Icrews,  fuch  as  are  uftrd  lor  fecuring 
h-windows.  Let  the  4  female  fcrews  be  let  in^ 
the  four  comers  of  one  of  the  plaii^**^,  and  cor- 
f|K>uding  holes  made  through  the  four  comers 
tbc  other  plank  for  the  mile  fcrews  to  pafs 
•rough,  fo  as  to  allow  the  two  planks  to  be 
wrcJ  tightly  together.  It  will  not  |)e  amifs  to 
cc  the  bearing  of  the  male  fcrews  upon  the  wqod 
ith  iron  plate? ;  and  if  the  iron  plates  went  a»- 
oli  trom  comer  to  comer  of  the  >vood,  it  would 
a^ood  fviturity  againft  the  warping,  adly.  Get 
K"  a  do/en  quires  of  large  foft  fpongy  paper, 
'ch  A%  the  ftalioncrs  call  blojjlm  blotting  paper  is 
c  betl,)  and  a  few  iheets  of  ftrong  pafteboard. 
(ic  plants  you  wilh  to  preferve  Ihould  be  gather- 
1  in  a  dry  day,  after  the  fun  hath  exhaled  the 
•»;  taking  particular  care  to  coHe^it  them  in 
-!  ftate  wherein  their  generic  and  fpecific  cha« 
skiers  are  moft  v  jnfpicuous.  Carry  them  home 
4  tin  box  9  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  i^ 
tp.  Get  the  l>ox  made  oi  the  thinneft  tinned 
Ai  that  can  be  procured ;  and  let  the  lid  open 
)on  hinges.  If  any  thing  happens  to  prevent  the 
imediate  ufe  of  the  fpccimens  you  have  colleded, 
cy  will  be  kept  frelh  two  or  three  days  in  this 
X  much  better  than  by  putting  them  in  water, 
w  preferve  them,  let  them  iie  upon  a  table  until 
e>'  become  limber ;  and  then  lay  them  upon  a 
Lttcboord,  as  much  as  poflible  in  their  natural 
^m,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  a  particular 
::w  to  their  generic  and  fpecific  charaiJters. 
>r  this  purpofe  it  will  be  advifabic  to  feparate 
^i  of  the  flowers,  and  to  difplay  the  generic 
ander.  If  the  fpecific  character  depends  u* 
wi  the  flower  or  upon  the  root,  a  particular  dif- 
^y  of  that  will  be  likewjfe  necelfary.  When  the 
tat  is  thus  difpofed  upon  ihe  paftelK)aid,  cover 
with  8  or  10  layers  of  fpongy  paper,  and  put  it 
to  the  prefs.  Exert  only  a  f.nall  dej;rec  of  pref- 
't  im  the  firft  two  or  tkrce  days ;  then  examine 
I  uafjlJ  any  unnatural  plait ^',  rcdiS  any  mif- 
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takes,  and,  after  putting  frelh  paper  over  it,  Icrcw 
the  prcfs  harder.  In  about  three  days  more  fepa- 
rate the  plant  from  the  pafteboard,  if  it  is  fulfici- 
ently  finn  to  allow  of  a  change  of  place ;  put  it 
upon  a  frefli  pafteboard,  and,  covering  it  witli 
frelh  bioflbm-papcr,  let  it  remain  in  the  prefs  a 
few  days  longer.  The  pttfs  Ihould  ftand  in  the 
fun-fhine,  or  within  the  influence  of  a  fire.  When 
it  is  perfedly  dry,  the  ufual  method  is  to  ^A^^aw  it 
down,  with*pafte  or  gum- water,  on  the  right- 
hand  inner  page  of  a  fheet  of  large  ftrong  writing 
paper.  It  reo.uires  fome  dexterity  to  glue  the 
plant  neatly  down,  {o  that  none  of  the  gum  or 
pafte  may  appear  to  de-file  the  paper.  Prcfs  it 
gently  again  for  a  day  or  two,  v\  itb  a  half  Iheet  of 
bloliom  parur  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  wiring 
paper.  When  it  is  quite  dry  write  upon  the  left- 
hand  inner  page  of  the  paper  the  nam^  of  the  plant; 
the  fpecific  charader ;  the  place  where,  and  the 
time  when,  it  was  found ;  and  any  oUjer  remark* 
you  may  think  proper.  Upon  the  back  of  the  fan?.e 
page,  near  the  fold  of  the  paper,  write  the  name 
of  the  plant,  and  then  pbce  it  in  your  cabinet.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  finely  powdered  arlenic,  or  cor- 
rofive  lublimatc,  is  mixed  with  the  pafte  or  gunj- 
water,  to  prevent  the  devaftations  of  infers  5  but 
the  feeds  of  ftaves-acre  finely  powdered  will  an- 
fwer  the  fiime  purpofe,  without  being  liable  to 
corrocje  or  to  change  the  colour  of  the  more  deli- 
cate plants.  Some  people  put  the  dried  plants 
into  the  Iheets  of  writing  paper,  -without  faftening 
them  down  at  all ;  and  others  only  faften  them  by 
means  of  fm.»ll  llipj  of  paper,  pafted  acrcfs  the 
ft  em  or  branches.  VVHiere  the  fpecies  of  any  ge- 
nus are  numerous,  and  the  fpecimens  are  fmall, 
fcveral  of  them  may  be  put  into  one  ftieet  of  pa- 
per.— 2.  A  more  expeditious  method  is  to  take  the 
plants  out  of  the  prefs  after  the  firft  or  fecond 
day ;  let  them  remain  up<>n  the  pafteboard  ;  cover 
them  with  five  or  fix  leaves  of  blolfom  paper,  and 
iron  them  with  a  hot  fmoothing  iron  until  they 
are  perfedly  dry.  If  the  iron  is  too  hot,  it  will 
chaogc  the  colours ;  but  fome  people,  taught  by 
long  pradice,  will  fucceed  very  happily.  This  is 
the  beft  method  to  treat  the  orchis  and  other  Hi  my 
mucilaginous  plants.  3.  Another  method  is  Xo 
take  the  plants  when  frelh  gathered,  and,  iriftead 
of  putting  them  into  the  prefs,  immediately  to  faf- 
ten them  down  to  the  paper  with  ftrong  gum  wa- 
ter :  tlien  dip  a  camel-hair  pencil  into  fpirit-var- 
nilh,  and  N^irnifh  the  whole  furtace  of  the  plant 
two  or  three  times  over.  This  method  fucceed t 
very  well  with  plants  that  are  readily  laid  flat, 
and  it  prefervcs  their  colours  better  than  any  other. 
The  fpirit  vamifh  is  made  thus :  To  a  quart  of 
highly  redified  fpirit  of  wine  put  five  ounces  of 
gum  faiularach  ;  two  ounces  of  maftich  in  drops ; 
one  ounce  of  pale  gum  elemi,  and  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  fpike-lavender.  Let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place, 
and  Ihake  it  frequently  to  expedite  the  folution  of 
the  gums.  The  fpecimens  m<iy  be  difpoftrd  fyf- 
tematically  in  a  large  folio  book ;  but  a  vejietable 
cabinet  is  upon  all  accounts  more  cligihic.  Ia 
PI,  CCLXXVIl.  tlicrc  is  a  fedion  of  a  cabinet,  in 
the  true  proportions  it  ought  to  be  made,  fv;r  con- 
taining  a  complete  collee'tion  of  BritlDi  plants. 
By  the  aflirtancc  of  this  drawing,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing f  ale,  a  workman  will  readily  make  one.    The 

drawers 
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drawers  muft  have  backs  and  fides^  but  no  other    elegant; 

front  than  a  Ihiall  ledge.    Each  drawer  will  be  14     ' 

inches  wide,  and  10  inches  fipom  the  back  to  the 

front,  after  allowing  half  an  inch  for  the  thicknefs 

of  the  two  lides,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  the 

thicknefs  of  ihe  hack.    The  iides  of  the  drawers, 

ia  the  part  next  the  front,  muft  be  flopcd  off  in  a 

ferpentine  line,  fomething  like  what  the  workmen 

call  an  oge^.    The  bottoms  of  the  drawers  muft 

be  made  to  (Tide  in  grooves  cut  in  the  uprights, 

fo  that  no  fpace  may  be  loft  betwixt  drawer  and 

<] rawer.    AJfttfr  allowing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for 

the  thickncfs  of  tjic  bottom  of  each  drawer,  the 

clear  perpendicular  fpace  in  each  muft  be  as  in 

the  following  table : 

I.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 

1!.  One  inch  and  two  tenths, 

III.  Four  inches  and  lix  tenths.  , 

IV.  Two  inches  and  three  tenths. 
V.  Seven  inches  and  eight  tenths. 

VI.  Two  inches  and  two  tenths. 
VII.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 
VIII.  One  inch  and  four  tenths. 

IX.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 
X.  Two  inches  and  eight  tenths, 

XI.  One  inch  and  two  tenths. 
XI  I.  Three  inches  and  five  tenths. 

XIII.  Two  inches  and  four  tenths. 

XIV.  Three  inches  and  eight  tenths. 
XV.  Three  inches  and /our  tenths. 

XVI.  One  inch  and  three  tenths. 
XVII.  Two  inches  and  eight  tenths. 
XVIll.  Six  tenths  of  an  inch. 
XIX.  Ten  inches. 

XX.  One  inch  and  nine  tenths. 

XXI.  Four  inches  and  four  tenths. 
XXII.  Two  inches  and  fix  tenths. 

XXI II.  One  inch  and  two  tenths. 

XXIV.  Srventcen  inches. 
This  cabinet  ihuts  up  with  two  doors  in  front ;  and 
the  whole  may  ftand  upon  a  bafe,  containing  a  few 
drawers  for  the  reception  of  duplicates  and  papers. 

(ai.)  Plants,   method  of  PUF.sLaviNG,  iM 

THEIR  ORIGINAL  SHAPE  AND  COLOUR.      Waft)  a 

fuflScient  quantity  of  line  iand,  fo  as  perfedly  to 
feparate  it  from  all  other  fubftances ;  dry  it ;  pafs 
it  through  a  fieve  to  clear  it  from  any  grofs  par- 
ticks  which  would  not  rife  in  the  waJhing:  take 
an  earthen  veflcl  of  a  proper  fiie  and  form,  for  e- 
Fcry  plant  and  flower  which  you  intend  to  prc- 
ferve ;  gather  your  plants  and  flowers  when  they 
are  in  a  ftate  of  perfe^ion,  and  in  dry  weather, 
and  always  with  a  convenient  portion  of  the 
ftalk :  heat  a  little  of  tiie  dry  (and  prepared  as 
above,  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  Teflcl,  fo 
as  equally  to  cover  it;  lay  the  plant  or  flower 
upon  it,  fo  as  that  no  part  of  it  may  touch  the 
fides  of  the  veffel :  fift  or  fliake  in  more  of  the 
fankr  iand  by  little  upon  it,  fo  that  the  leaves  may 
be  extended  by  degrees,  and  without  injury,  till 
the  plant  or  flower  is  covered  about  two  inches 
thick :  put  the  veflel  into  a  ftove,  or  hot-houfe, 
heated  by  little  and  little  to  the  50th  degree ;  let 
it  (l,aiid  theix*  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  ac- 
L*ordiug  to  the  Lhiiknefs  and  fucculence  of  the 
fiowcr  or  plant ;  then  gently  ihake  the  fand  out 
upon  a  Iheet  of  paper,  and  take  out  the  plant, 
which  yoif  will  find  ui  all  its  beauiy,  the  ihapc  as 
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and  the  colour  as  vivid  as  when  it  ptf. 
Some  flowers*  require  certain  little  opoatkB© 
prcferve  the  adherence  of  their  petals,  paticss. 
ly  the  tulip ;  with  refped  to  which  ititucccar, 
before  it  is  buhed  in  the  fand,  to  cut  the  tra^ 
)ar  fruit  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  bar, , 
for  the  petals  will  then  rcmjiu  more  hrrri.   /• 
cd  to  the  ftaJk.    A  hortvs  siccus  t'Jt^-r. 
this  manner  would  be  one  ot  the  moft  \)aai 
a-ij  lift  fill  cu riofuies  imaginable. 

(:a.)  Plants,  motion  of.   Sec  HEDtuici, 
?r  2  ;  and  Motion,  ^  io,  i 

(2;,.^  Plants,  nutrition  of.   Various flp> 
OTJS  Jiave  been  entertained  by  mtxitm  dicni^w 
this  { u  Ui  f  dt .     M .  i  la  (Ten  frat  z  confidcn  caAoi  n 
the  fubftance,  which  chiefly  nouriftics  tcfetife 
M.  Iiieenhoufz,  in  his  work  on  this  fufejed,* 
deavoiirs  to  prove,  that,  if  carbon  has  any 
ence,  it  can  only  l>e  in  the  ftate  of  carbanic 
as  that  acid  is  abforbed  and  decompofcdbr 
tables,  while  the  natural  ligneous  carbon 
no  tffe^ft  on  the  expanfiou  of  plants,  MrLfiv^j 
has  endeavoured  to  demonftratc  this  bf  opo-l 
n\ents.     Prof.  Rafn  of  Copenhagen,  inatkifat 
of  experiments  for  ji  years,  from  whidi  fee  crt 
eludes,  that  carl>on  has  a  decided  inflcv-- 
nouriihnrient  of  plants;  that  the  carbon.;- 
duces  exadly  ftie  Ctme  efCeS.  as  chsrcoiie*^^; 
ami  that  coal  allies  which  both  EngliftaiC'^ 
man  farmers  celebrate  fo  much,  deftroyjlif^ 
if  the  foil  contains  one  ?lth  of  tius  raijttt  ^^ 
fctd  germinates  in  oil.    A  fmgle  grain 
f;ilt  in  200  grains  of  water  is  fuflit  * 
vegetation,  and  may  even  kill  the  pi; 
ed  with  it.    Shavings  of  honi  and 
vour.ible  to  vegetation. 

(14.)  Plants,  perceftioii  of.  DrMfl"' 
dinburgh  and  many  other  ingenious  iiK»»  WW 
that  plants  have  a  power  of  perception,  fe^* 
2d  vol.  of  the  Mamhvfter  TranJhdrrSf  «*■ 
fome  fp^^ulathns  en  tJbt  perc^thx  paoxr^^^ 
iUsj  h  Dr  Pcrcri^ah  who  attempts  to  ^^H 
the  fever^il  analogies  of  organiiation,  tiffi8S^ 
?y,  and  felf-motion,  that  plairts,*^ 


fpontanti?^,  -       , 

nimah,  are  endued  with  the  powers  tx^"??' 
ception  and  enjoyment.  The  aKempt  «  ^1** 
CMS,  and  is  irgcnioufiy  fupported,  bntintwjp' 
nion  fails  to  convince.  That  there  is  ans^ 
between  animals  and  vegetables  is  certain  ;te« 
c.ijmot  from  thence  coiiclude  that  thcyt^Fj 
ceive  or  enjoy.  Rotanifts  have,  H  is  tr«r.  t-T.' - 
troir.  anatomy  and  phyfohgj^  ahnoft  ?'l 
tinploycd  in  the  defcription  of  plan'- 
cannot  from  thence  conclude,  that  tl;*. 
tion,  though  it  bears  an  analogy  tot: 
rials,  is  the  iign 
prtKci^Ie  we  a,nnex 

fully  \%  our  author  conv 

that  he  does  not  think  it  extravagant  lofupPi 
that,  in  a>me  future  perioti,  pcrctpti'-ity  irf 
difco\-ered  to  extend  even  beyond  tbcliff-fi*^ 
aiTigned  to  vegetable  life.   CoraHineg,  mad^ 
n.ilicpores,  and  fpunges,  vvefe  formerfy  cipw«^j 
td  as  ftilTil  U:>dit8 :  but  the  expenmentf^'  -- 
M.irfigli  evinced,  that  thfv  are  endow  r- 
■,Mi<\  kit  him  to  c\xU  them  *  ilh  the  marit 
/\  ihl  the  obft Tva*  ions  of  iftlis*  J(ifl»«'i3T'ir. 
>^2vc  fi^.'.e  iair.:d  ihem  to  the  rank  <- 


Dears  an  analogy  10  u. 
1  of  n  living  principie,  li  '^^  ^ 
ex  the  XiXztk  oi  fercefUimi  ^^^ 
or  convinced  of  the  tiulh  ^\ 
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Tie  ddcAion  of  error,  in  long  cftablifhcti  opini-    by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  lengthened  out  by  the 


moifture  of  the  earth ;  and,  on  the  contrar\-,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  arc  contradted  by  the  moifw 
ture  of  the  earth,  and  lengthened  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  When  the  plantule  therefore  is  invertcdr 
and  the  root  at  the  top,  the  fibres  which  com- 
pofe  one  of  the  branches  of  the  root  are  not  alike 
expofed  to  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  the  lower 
part  being  more  expofed  than  the  upper.  The 
lower  mull  of  courfe  contrail  the  moft  ;  and  this 
contra<Jlion  is  again  promoted  by  the  lengthening 
of  the  upper  whereon^the  fun  acts  with  the  great- 
eft  force.  This  branch  of  the  root  muft  therefore 
recoil  towards  the  earth,  and,  infiimating  through 


ns  concerning  one  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
iftifici  the  fufpicion  of  its  exifttnce  in  others, 
hich  are  nearly  allied  to  it.  He  then  goes  on  to 
*a\v  a  companfon  between  the  inftinits  of  ani- 
als  and  thofc  of  vegetables :  the  calf,  as  foon  as 
comes  into  the  world,  applies  to  the  teats  of  the 
)w;  and  the  duckling,  though  hatched  under  a 
•n,  runs  to  the  water.  "  Inftin<ft8  analogous  to 
cfc  (lays  our  author,)  operate  with  equal  energy 
i  the  vegetable  tribe.  A  feed  contains  a  germ, 
plant  in  miniature,  and  a  radicle,  or  little  root, 
ended  by  nature  to  lupplyit  with  nourifhment. 
the  (ecd  be  fown  in  an  inverted  poiition,  ftill  each 
rt  purfues  its  proper  dire<^ion.    The  plumula    the  pores  thereof,  muft  get  underneath  the  bulb. 


rns  upward,  and  the  radicle  ftrikes  downward 

0  the  ground."  But  thefe  and  all  the  other  in- 
nious  arguments  drawn  by  the  Doctor  from  the 
wBower,  the  Dion.ca  Muscipula,  5cc.  how- 
rr  plaufible,  are  by  no  means  convincing,  and 
re  certainly  muft  ever  remain  a  diftin(5t  and  e- 
Qil  barrier  between  the  perceptions  of  animals 

1  the  motions  of  vegetables ;  although  even  the 
ttDrWatfon,  Bp- of  J-andaff,  hasefpoufed  the 
If  6de  of  the  queftion  with  Dr  Pcrcival.    Sec 

»TIOV,  }  lo. 

15.) Plants,  Perpendicularity  of.— This 
curious  phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory,  which 
J  firft  obfcrved  by  M.  Dodart,  and  publiftied 
a\  cflay  on  the  affe^Station  of  perpendicularity 
cncd  ill  the  ftems  or  ftalks  of  all  plants,  in  the 
ti  of  many,  and  even  in  their  branches,  as 
rfiM  poffible.  Though  almoft  all  plants  rife 
ttk  crooked,  yet  the  ftems  (hoot  up  perpendi- 
iriv,  and  the  roots  fink  down  perpendicularly: 
Q  ihiiTt:,  which  by  the  declivity  of  the  foil  come 
inclined,  or  thofe  which  are  diverted  out  of 
perpendicular  by  any  violent  means,  again  re- 
» and  ftraighten  themfelves  and  recover  their 
)cndicularity,  by  making  a  fecond  and  contra- 
cnd  or  tll>ow  without  redifying  the  firft.  We 
mainly  look  upon  this  aifcdation  without  any 
fn(t:;  hut  the  naturalift  who  knows  what  a 
ii  is,  and  how  it  is  formed,  finds  it  a  fuhjc(Jt 
lonifhment.  Each  feed  we  know  contains  iu 
IftUe  plant,  already  formed,  and  needing  no- 
;  but  to  be  unfolded ;  the  little  plant  has  its 
;  and  the  pulp,  which  is  ufually  leparatcd  in- 
*o  lobes,  IS  the  foundation  of  the  fiift  food  it 
i'5  by  its  root  wh^n  it  begins  to  germinate, 
feed  in  the  earth  therefore  be  diipofed  fo  as 
tdc  root  of  the  little  plant  be  turned  down- 
Is  and  the  ftem  upwards,  and  even  perpendi- 
ly  upwards,  it  is  eafy  to  conceivij  that  the 
plant  coming;  to  u::fold  i'felf,  its*ftalk  and 
need  only  follow  the  direction  they  have  to 
'  pcrpcndicuKrly.  But  we  know  that  the 
•  of  plants,  whether  fown  ox  themfelves  or  by 
I  fall  in  the  ground  at  random ;  and  among 
^eat  variety  of  fituations  with  regard  to  the 
of  their  plant,  the  perpendicular  one  up- 
(3  h  but  one.  In  all  the  reft,  therefore,  it  is 
Tary  that  the  ftalk  reclify  itfelf,  fo  as  to  get 
of  the  ground :  but  what  force  effe»5ls  this 
pe,  which  is  ungueftionably  a  violent  adion  ? 
ccount  for  two  fuch  di^erent  anions,  M.  Do- 
fuppofcs  that  the  fibres  of  the  ftaiks  arc  of 
a  oatujc  as  to  be  contracted  and  ihorteocd 


&c.  By  inverting  this  reafoning  we  difcover  how 
the  ftalk  comes  to  get  uppermoft.  'Wc  fuppofe 
then  that  the  earth  attrads  the  root  to  itfelf,  and 
that  the  fun  contributes  to  its  defcent ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  fun  attrads  the  ftfcm,  and 
the  earth  contributes  to  fend  it  towards  the  fame. 
With  rcfpecft  to  the  ftraightening  of  the  ftalks  in 
the  open  air,  our  author  imagines  that  it  arifes 
from  the  imprellion  of  the  fun  and  rain.  R)r  the 
upper  part  of  a  ftalk  that  is  bent  is  more  expofed 
to  the  rain,  dew,  and  even  the  fun,  &c.  than  the 
under ;  and  thefe  caufes,  in  a  certain  ftrudure  of 
the  fibres,  both  equally  tend  to  ftraighten  the  part 
moft  expofed  by  the  ftiortening  they  fucccflively 
occafion  in  it ;  for  moifture  ftiortens  by  fuelling 
and  heat  by  diflipating.  Wliat  that  ftrudure  is 
which  gives  the  fibres  fuch  different  qualities,  or 
whereon  it  depends,  is  a  myftery  as  yet  beyond 
our  depth.  M.  de  la  Hire  accounts  tor  the  per- 
pendicularity of  the  ftems  or  ftalks  of  plants  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  roots  of  plants  draw  a  coarfer  and 
heavier  juice,  and  the  ftem  and  brandies  a  finer 
and  more  volatile  one ;  but  this  appears  to  be  one 
of  thofe  conjedural  hypothefes,  of  which  no  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced,  hke  the  dodrines  of  others, 
atmofpheres.  Sec.  (See  Optics,  §  153-156.)  M. 
Aftruc  accounts  for  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
ftems,  and  their  redrcfllng  themfelves,  thus:  i. 
He  thinks  the  nutritious  juice  arifes  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plant,  and  terminates  in  the 
pith :  And,  1.  That  fluids,  contained  in  tubes  ei- 
ther parallel  or  oblique  to  the  horizjn,  gravitate 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tubes,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  upper.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  a  plant 
placed  either  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
the  nutritious  juire  will  ad  more  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  canals  than  on  the  upper;  and  thus 
they  will  infinuate  more  into  the  canals  Commu- 
nicating  therewith,  and  be  coUeded  more  copi- 
oufly  therein:  thus  the  parts  on  the  lower  fide 
will  receive  more  accretion  and  be  more  nouriftitd 
than  thofe  on  the  upper;  the  extremity  of  the  plant 
will  therefore  be  obliged  to  bend  upwards.  Thif 
principle  brings  the  fetd  into  its  due  fituation  at 
firft.  In  a  bean  planted  upfide  down,  the  plume 
and  radicle  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye  fhoot- 
ing  at  firft  diredly  for  about  an  inch  ;  after  whirh 
they  begin  to  bei'd,  the  one  downward,  and  thr 
other  upward.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  in  a  heap  cf 
barley  to  be  made  into  malt,  or  in  a  quantity  of 
acorns  laid  to  fprout  in  a  raoift  place.  Sec,  Each 
grain  of  barley  and  each  acorn  has  a  different  fi- 
tuation J  and  yet  every  fprout  tends  diredly  up- 
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w^rd^  and  every  root  downward,  and  the  curvity 
«-)r  bend  they  in-ike  is  greater  or  lels  as  their  fuiia- 
tion  approaches  more  or  Itis  to  the  d.rcCtion 
whereb  no  curvature  at  all  would  be  necelfary, 
feut  two  fuch  oppolite  motions  cannot  poUibly  a* 
till'  without  fupp^faig  fome  ditference  between 
the  two  parts ;  Uie  only  one  we  know  of  is,  tliat 
tlic  plume  ia  fed  by  a  juice  im^jDrled  to  it  by  tubes 
p.irallel  to  its  lideti,  whtreas  tlie  radical  imbibes 
its  nouriOiment  at  every  pore  in  its  furface. 
T^^hen  the  plurae  therefur^  is  either  parallel  or  in- 
clined to  tliC  horizon,  the  nutritious  juice,  ftcd- 
11  :g  the  lower  parts  more  than  the  upper,  will  de- 
tx  i-mine  its  extremes  to  turn  upward,  for  the  rta- 
fons  before  given.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
radide  is  in  theiike  lituation,  the  imlricious  juice 
penetrating  through  the  upper  pr.rt  more  copiouf- 
h/  thiui  through  \.\\c  under,  there  wiil  be  a  gi eater 
accretion  of  tiie  former  than  of  tlic  iattei  ;  and  the 
radicle  will  therefore  he  bent  downwards,  and  this 
mutual  curvity  of  tue  plmne  and  radicle  muft  con- 
tinue till  fuch  lime  as  their  lides  are  nouriihed  a» 
like,  which  cannot  be  till  they  are  perpendicular. 
(z6.)  Plants,  ptRSPiRATioM  of,  and  quan- 
tity OF  MOISTURE  iMUiBED  BY.  Thefe  curious 
particulars  have  been  determined  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  Dr  Hales.  Tiie  methcxi  he  took  to  ac- 
complifh  his  purpofe  was  as  follows. — In  July,  the 
AvanTivift  feafon  of  the  year,  he  took  a  laige  fun- 
(lower  T^\  feet  high,  which  had  been  purpofcly 
planted  in  a  flowei-pot  when  young.  He  covered 
the  pot  with  thin  milled  lead,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
hole  to  preferve  a  communication  wiih  the  exter- 
:u'J  air,  and  another  by  which  he  might  occafion- 
'Jly  fupply  the  plant  with  water.  Into  the  for- 
u.er  he  inllrtcJ  a  glafs  tube  nine  inches  long,  and 
another  Hiorler  tube  into  the  hole  by  which  he 
poured  in  tlic  water ;  anil  the  latter  was  kept  clofe 
rtopped  with  a  c»:»Tk,  except  when  there  was  occa- 
f. on  to  nfe  it.  The  holes  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  pot 
i\ere  alfd  flopped  up  with  corks,  and  all  the  ere- 
YiCfS  Ihut  with  cement.— Things  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  p;  t  and  plant  were  weighed  for  15  fe- 
veral  days;  a^r  which  the  plant  was  cut  off  clofe 
to  the.  leaden  plate,  and  the  ilump  well  covered 
ATith  cemeiit.  By  weighing,  he  found  that  there 
jH-ifpiied  througli  the  ungla/ed  porous  pot  two 
ounces  every  12  hours;  which  being  allowed  for 
in  the  xiaily  weighing  of  the  plant. and  pot,  the 
;^icatell  perfpirai  ion,  in  a  warm  day,  was  found 
to  be  one  pound  14  ounces;  the  middle  rate  of 
pcrfpkation,  one  pound  four  ounces ;  the  perfpi- 
nititm  of  a  ».lry  wann  night,  without  any  feniible 
dew,  was  about  three  ounces ;  but  when  there 
was  any  fenfible  though  fmall  dew,  the  perfpira- 
ti'jn  was  nothing ;  and  when  there  was  a  large 
dew,  or  fome  little  rain  in  the  night,  the  plant  and 
not  was  increafed  in  weight  2  or  3  ounces.  To 
know  what  quantity  was  perfpired  from  a  fquare 
inch  of  furface,  our  author  cut  olf  ail  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  and  laid  them  in  live  feveral  parcels^ 
according  to  their  feveral  fizes ;  and  then  mta- 
fui  ed  the  furface  of.  a  leaf  of  each  parcel,  by  lajr- 
•iiig  over  it  a  large  lattice  made  with  threads,  m 
w  liich  each  of  the  little  fquares  were  -^  of  an  inch  ; 
by  numbering  of  which,  he  had  the  liirface  of  the 
leaves  in  fquare  inches ;  which,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  i«:avc8  in  the  correfpundingparcck,  gave 
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the  area  cf  all  the  leaves.    By  tlus  rndbodV 
found  the  fin-fiice  of  the  whok*  plant  atovc jiKLd 
to  be  5616  fquare  inches,  or  39  fquare  {«l  tif 
dug  up  another  fun-Rower  of  nearly  the  Liakii, 
wliich  had  eight  main  roots,  reaching  15  '-xx. 
deep  and  fide  wife,  from  the  llcra.    It  lUViki 
a  very  thick  buOi  of  lateral  roots  froin  thfias 
roots,  extending  ever)'  way  in  a  hcmifphmc  jiea 
9  Inches  from  the  ftcm  and  main  toots.  kcstT 
to  el^imatc  the  length  of  ail  the  rooti,  hf  lootcK 
of  the  main  roots  vviih  its  laterals,  an<i  Tis^iM 
and  weighed  tium  ;  and  then  weighed  thi  ohj 
7  wiili  I  heir  laterals  ;  by  which  mcdus  hi  WiJ 
the  fum  i>f  all  their  lengths  to  be  1448  ftet.  i>& 
pofing  then  the  periphery  of  tliefc  roots  2t  s  nr 
dium  to  be  o* ji  of  an  inch,  then  their  fuiki«=J 
be  2276  fquare  inches,  or  15*8  fquare  ffft-.tii 
is,  equal  to  0*4  of  the  furlace  of  the  pkct  ^ 
ground.    Fj  om  calculations  drawn  from  thctf ^ 
fcrvations,  it  appears,  tliat  a  fquare  iadicf^ 
upper  furface  of  this  plant  perfpircs  ok  iW 
part  of  an  inch  in  a  day  and  a  night ;  aod  tu 
fquare  inch  of  the  furface  under  groucd  jcbii* 
one  67th  of  an  uich  in  the  fame  time.  Tb<(jii 
tity  perfpired  by  diiferent  plants,  hcvf>ti,  tt' 
no  means  equal.     A  vine-leaf  perfpins  ocir « 
i<)ii\  of  an  inch  in  12  hours;  acahbgcpr?^ 
one  80th  of  an  inch  in  the  lame  t)rQ?;»^ 
tree  one  load  in  12  hours ;  and  a  Icincoayt^ 
in  1 2  hours. 

(27.)  Plants,  Roots  of.  In  cxjcsb^i^ 
rcKJts  of  plants,  the  firft  thing  is  the  lkin,»^ 
of  various  colours  in  diftcrent  plants.  £ni)W 
after  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  Uii«^ 
ikin.  The  firft  is  coeval  w  ith  the  otherpiitsa 
exilts  in  the  feed:  but  afterwards  tkitisi  = 
fent  oft" from  the  bark,  which  forms  a  i'cc(Sti  t 
e.f^»  in  the  root  of  the  dandelion,  towards 'ikd 
of  May,  the  original  or  outer  (kin  appear  if* 
led,  and  is  eafily  fcparated  from  the  sC* 
which  is  frelher,  and  adheres  more  finfi|[** 
bark.  Perennial  plants  are  fupplicd  ia  tJW* 
ner  with  a  new  Ikin  every  year;  thcoutaW* 
w^ays  falls  oti'  in  autumn  and  wintc[,  awl** 
one  is  formed  from  the  bark  in  the  fact"** 
fpring.  The  ikin  has  numerous  alls  of  ^"f^'* 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  parenchyniat'25''? 
of  the  radicle.  However,  it  docs  not  n^-ii'^ ''^ 
ly  of  parenchyma  ;  for  tlic  microfcopc  ^^'} 
there  are  many  tubular  ligneous  vclic^  01^ 
fed  through  it.  When  the  Ikin  is  rtrcovti, 
true  cortical  fubftance  or  bark  appears,  ^^ 
alfo  a  continuation  of  the  parencbyr^tiK*? 
of  the  radicle,  but  greatly  augmented.  THc ' 
is  of  very  dilTVrcnt  fizes.  In  mut^  titcs  tt  •*< 
ceeding  thin  in  proportion  to  the  wood  ai**^ 
On  the  other  h»md,  in  carrots,  it  is  airr*^^ ' 
half  of  the  I'emidiamettr  of  the  root ;  ^^'t 
delion,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  ai  the  «J 
part.  The  bark  is  compofed  of  two  fu'u^ 
the  parenchyma  Qr  pulp,  which  is  the  F^ 
part,  and  a  few^  woody  fibres.  The  pan^^ 
is  exceedingly  porous,  and  has  a  great  rcft^i*-^ 
to  a  fponge;  for  it  Ihiiveis  coniHlcrabi.' ^" 
dried,  and  dilates  to  its  former  dcmenSorJW 
infufed  in  water.  Thefe  pores  arc  m)t  ^^'' 
fo  as  to  commmiicate  with  each  otlJcr;  ^^^ 
aft  of  diflina  little  cells  or  bladdtn,  ^^'^l 
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fibV without  the  microlcope.  In  all  rcots^thcfc 
CfHsarc  conftanlly  filled  with  a  thin  watery  liquor. 
Thfyarc  generally  at  a  fphcricjl  figure;  though 
in  fomc  roots,  as  the  huglofi  and  dandelion,  Ihey 
irt  ol>long.  In  many  roou,  as  the  horfe  radiPi, 
peony,  aCparagiis,  potatoc,  6cc.  the  parenchyma 
\  of  one  uniform  ftrudurc.  But  in  others  it  is 
uore  divcrfificd,  and  puts  on  the  fhapc  of  rays, 
Tinning  from  the  cer^tre  towards  the  ^ifcumfc- 
cnce  of  the  biik.  Thefc  rays  f)mttime8  nm 
juite  through  the  bark,  as  in  lovage ;  and  fomc* 
ifDcH  advance' towards  the  middle  of  it,  as  in  me-' 
ilot  and  moft  of  the  Icgiiminorjs  ar.d  umbclllfc- 
ws  plants.  Thefe  rays  generally  fland  at  an  e- 
;tia]  d:ft3ncc  from  each  other  in  the  fame  plant ; 
njt  the  diflance  varies  greatly  in  d\pVrent  plants. 
Neither  arc  they  of  equal  fi/.es :  ip  cnrrot  they  arc 
xccedingly  fmall,  and  fcarccly  difccniible;  in 
nclilot  and  chervil,  they  pre  thicker.  l>cy  are 
tfwilc  more  nuracrous  in  fome  plants  than  in  o- 
hers.  Sometimes  they  arc  of  the  fame  thickncfs 
rom  one  edge  of  the  bark  to  the  other ;  and  fome 
ro^*  wider  as  they  approach  towards  the  (kin. 
V  veflels  with  which  thefe  rays  art;  amply  fur- 
itned,  arc  iuppofed  to  be  air-vencls,  becaufc  they 
rc  always  found  dry,  and  not  fo  tmnfparent  as 
le  vclTcls  which  contain  the  fap.  In  all  rtxjts 
3crc  are  li^rneous  vefTels  difperfed  in  different  pro- 
onions  through  the  parenchj'm;i  of  the  bark. 
Vfc  ligneous  yencls  run  longitudinally  through 
ffebark  in  the  ftwm  of  fmall  threads,  which  are 
libular,  as  is  evident  from  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
M»  when  a  root  is  cut  tmnfverfely.  Thefe  lig- 
wws  (ap-vefleis  do  oot  run  in  dTred  lines  through 
he  hirk.  but  at  fmall  diftances  incline  to>vards 
M  another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  appear 

0  Uic  naked  eye  to  be  inofculated ;  but  the  mi- 
rofcope  difcoveri  them  to  be  only  contiguous, 
^  braced  together  by  the  parenchyma.  Thefe ' 
races  or  coarditions  are  very  vanous  both  in 
/e  and  number  in  different  roots ;  but  in  all 
lanti  they  a^e  ipoll  numerous  towards  the  inner 
4|e  of  the  b  irk.  Neither  are  thefe  veflels  finglc 
»bei;  but,  like  the  nerves  in  animals,  are  bun- 
Deiof  to  or  jo  fmall  contiguous  cylindrical  tubes, 
»ftich  uniformly  run  from  the  extremity  of  the 
oot  with*)Ut  fending  off*  any  branches  or  fufTering 
ay  changt  in  their  fize  or  Ihape,    In  fome  roots, 

s  parfnep,  cfpe.'ially  in  th«  ring  next  {he  inner 
xtrcmity  of  the  bark,  thefe  vc<Jfcl3  coataiu  a  kind 
i  lymph,  which  is  fweetcr  than  the  fap  contained 

1  the  bUddcrs  of  the  parenchyma.  From  this 
nrcumftancc  they  have'*got  the  name  of  lympb' 
u3j.  Thefe  lymph-du^s  fometlmes  yield  a  mu- 
ilaginous  lymph,  as  in  the  comphrey ;  and  fume- 
mcs  a  white  milky  glutinous  lymph,  as  in  the 
^gclica,  fonchus,  burdock,  fcorzoncra,  dande- 
JHfc  Sec,  The  lymph-duds  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
ic  veff*el8  from'  which  the  gums  and  balfnms  are 
cemed.  The  lymph  of  fennel,  when  cxpofcd  to 
le  air,  turns  into  a  clear  tranfparcnt  balfam ;  and 
lat  of  the  fcorzonera,  dandelion^  Sec.  condenfes 
to  a  gum.  The  lituation  of  the  vclTels  is  vari- 
Js.   In  fome  plants  they  (land  in  a  ring  or  circle 

the  inner  edge  of  the  oark,  as  in  afpara^^us ;  in 
hers,  ihey„  appear  in  lines  or  rays,  as  in  borage ; 
I  the  parfnep,  and  fevcral  other  plants,  they  are 
iofl  confpicuous  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the 
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bark ;  and  in  the  datidelion,  they  are  difpofed  in 
the   form  of  concentric   circles.    The  wood  of 
roots  is  that  part  which  appears  after  the  bark  is 
taken  off,  and  is  firmer  and  Icfs  porous  than  the 
hark  or  pith.    It  confifts  of  two  diftind  fubitancts, 
vi?..  the  pulpy  or  parenchymatous,  an  J  the  lig- 
neous.   'I'hc  wood  is  connc(fted  to  the  bark  by 
large  portions  of  the  bark  iniVrted  into  it.    Thefe 
infertions  arc  moftly  in  the  form  of  rays,  tending 
to  the  centre  of  the  pith,  which  are  eafily  difcer- 
nible  by  the  eye  in  a  tranfverfc  fc«flion  of  moft 
roots,    Thefe  mfertions,  like  the  bark,  confift  of 
tnany  vcffels,  moHly  of  a  round  or  oral  figure. 
The  ligneous  veflcis  aic  generally  difpof*.d  in  col- 
lateral rows  running  longitudinally  through  the 
root.    Some  of  thclc  contain  air,  and  otJiti.s  faji. 
The  air-'vejfch  arc  fo  called,  becaufc  they  contain 
no  hquor.     Thtfe  air-vefl'els  are  diftinguiflied  by 
being  whiter  than  the  others.   The  pith  is  the  cen- 
trical part  of  the  root.     Some  roots  have  no  pith, 
as  the  ftramonium,  nicotiana,  d:c. ;  others  have 
little  or  none  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  but 
have  a  conliderablc  quantity  of  it  near  the  top. 
The  pith,  like  ever>'  other  part  of  a  plaat,  is  de- 
rived from  the  feed ;  but  iu  fome,  it  is  more  im-  ' 
roedLittly  derived  from  the  bark :  for  the  infer- 
tions of  the  bark  running  in  betwixt  the  rays  of 
the  wood,  meet  in  the  centr^*,  and  couftituie  the 
pith.     Roots,  which  have  no  pith  in  their  .owtr 
parts,  are  amply  provided  with  it  towanis  the  top, 
as  in  columbine,  lovage,  Sec.    The  bladder >  of 
the  pith  ai'c  of  diff^ercnt  fixes,  and  generally  af  a 
circular  figure.    Their  pofiUou  is  more  unifom 
than  in  the  birk.     Their  f.dcs  arc  not  mere  film?, 
but  a  compofition  of  fijt.ill  ftbrcs  or  threads  ;  vt^;ch 
gives  the  pith,  when  viewed  with  a  aniciiicoi^e, 
the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  fine  gau-:»:  or  net- 
work.   In  a  word,  the  whole  fuMtance  of  rooi'^^is 
nothing  but  a  congeries  of  tubes  and  fibres,  adapted 
for  the  abforption  ,of  nouriiliment,  and  of  qourfc 
the  cxtenfion  and   augmentation  of  their  parts. 
Fig-  8.  PL  175.  A  tra:ifvei-fe  fedliou  of  Ihe  root  of 
wormwood  as  it  appvars  to  the  naked  eye.    Fig. 
9.  A  fec'lion  of  7^.  8.  magnified.    AA,  the  (kin, 
with  iu  vciFcJs.    BBBB,  the  bark.     The  round 
holes  CCC,  &c.  are  the  lyniph-duds  of  the  bark  : 
All  the  other  holes  arc  little  cells  and  (ap-vefielR. 
DDD,  parenchynvito\i8j;infcraon8  from  the  bark, 
with  the  cells,  «xc.   £^£,  the  rays  of  the  wood, 
in  which  the  holes  are  the  aii-veflfels.    A''.  B.  This 
root  has  no  pith. 
(18.)  Plants,  Sea.    See  Sfa  Plants. 
(20.)  Plants,  seeds  of,  arc  of  various  figures 
and  fizes.    Moft  of  them  are  divided  into  twti 
lobes ;  though  fome,  as  thofe  of  the  crefs  kmd, 
have  ^\Tii\  •  and  others,  as  the  grains  of  corn,  are 
entire,     But  as  the  c(lential  propert'cs  of  all  i^ti^H 
are  the  fame,  whrn%confi'1ere<l  with  re)»ard  to  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  we  need  only  deicribc 
one  feed,  viz.  the  great  garden  bean.     We  prefer 
it  to  all  others,  becaufc,  after  it  begins  to  veji^- 
tate,  itfi  pirts  arc  more  confpicuous  than  many 
others,  and  confcquently  better  calculated  for  in- 
veltigation.  It  is  covered  with  two  co.its  or  mem- 
branes.   The  outer  coat  is  extremely  thin,  and 
full  of  pores;  but  may  be  calily  fcparatcd' from 
the  inner  one  (which  is  much  thicker),  after  the 
bean  has  bccu  boiled,  or  bin  a  few  days  in  the 
K  k  k  k  foil 
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foil.  A*{^^  thick  end  of  the  b^an  there  is  a  fmall  cle  continue  their  prOgrels  in  oppofitc  <Sn3i« 
hole  vifibic  to  the  naked  eye,  imnnediattly  over  till  the  plant  arrives  at  matunty.  Evtrypista 
the  radicle  or  future  root,  that  i.  »c  a  free     poficned  of  two  rout  . 

atlage  into  the  foil  /-,%.  i,A.  PIi^u  CCLXXV,) 
-Vhen  thcfe  coats  are  taken  off,  the  bctly  of  the 
feed  appears,  which  ib  tiivided  into  two  fmooth 
portioii\  or  lohe«.  The  finoothoefs  of  the  lohes 
Js  owing  to  a  thin  film  or  cnticle  with  which  they 
are  covered.  At  the  b^ifis  of  the  bean  is  placed 
the  rndicU  or  future  root  fjig.  3.' A).  I'he  trunk 
of  the  radicle,  juft  as  it  enters  into  the  body  of 
I  he  feed,  divides  into  two  capital  br^nche*,  one 
of  which  is  inferted  into  each  lobe,  and  fcn^ls  off 
imallcr  ones  in  all  dirt:*itions  throngh  tfie  whole 

fubftance  of  the  lobes  fjij^.  4- AA/'/.  CCLXXV.)  fon  they  are  named  MJimihr  Uayts.  Tr.cht^ 
Thefc  ramifications  become  To  extremely  minute  ftnd  the  young  pmme  Itotii  th:f  feather,  arilf 
towards  the  edges  of  the  lohe*^,  that  they  require     abforbing  (fjw,  air.  Sec.  afllfl  the  tcT^dcr 


d  in  the  feed.  The  plunic  auii  i 
the  feed  is  firft  depofited  io  the  earth,  l 
nourifnment  from  the  femnui  root;  btt, r^ 
wards,  when  the  radick  bcpins  lu  flit^ui  atn 
filament^;,  and  to  abforb  hune  tnoifturc,  twt,^* 
ever,  in  a  fuffic»ct|t  quantity  to  iuppk  i'^  > 
gencies  of  the  piume,  the  two  l*^hts  prm3..\r 
dy  of  the  feed,  rife  ^lon^  with  the  plamr,?iv-v. 
the  appearance  of  two  leaver,  rcfcnbln:  ':i 
lobes  of  the  fctd  in  (ize  and  fh^ptN  but  ^.u-\y'i 
r'-ftmblance  to  thi^'fe  of  the  plume,  for  w-^>cMti, 


the  fineft  glaffes  to  render  them  vifible.    To  thcf^ 
ramihcations  Grev/  and  Milpighi  have  given  the 

f\^\r\Q  oi  feminai  racf ;  beca'itc,  by  mc.'ins  of  it, 
the  radicle  and  plume,  before  ihey  are  expanded, 
derive  their  principal  nourifhment.  The  plump, 
bud,  or  perm  ^ftfr,  3),  is  inciofed  in  twoTmallcor- 
refponding  cavities  in  <rach  lobe.  Itb  cd'our  and 
Cuiiliflcfice  is  much  the  fmi''  with  thofcot  the  ra- 
tficle,  of  which  it  is  only  a  continu:Uion,  hut  hav- 
ing  a  quite  contrary  dut^ft'on  ;  for  the  r-idicle  de- 
fcends'  iptu  the  earth,  and  divides  into  a  great 
T.umhcr  of  fmaller  branches  or  filaments;  but  the 
phi.ne  afcenih  into  the  open  air,  nnd  inif  )lds  it- 
lelf  into  all  the  beiutiful  variety  of  fteni,  branch- 
es, leavrs,  n^^vvet  s,  fru<t,  8f  c.  The  plume  in  corn 
fhoots  froui  the  fiTnlier  end  of  "the  gram,  and  a- 
inong  m.iltftrr^  js  named  acrospire.  The  fuh- 
ftance,  or  parencliyiiatouo  part  of  the  lobes,  is 
Tiot  a  mere  concrcttd  juice,  but  is  cunoufly  or- 
Cinized,  and  conTifts  of  a  vaft'  number  of  fmall 
bladders  refembhug  thoff  in  the  pith' of  trees  ^'//^'•. 
4.)  Belidcs  the  coatSj  cuticle,  and  parenchym.i- 
ItJiiR  parts,  therr  IP  .1  (uhHance  perfectly  diltiiid 
from  theR',  diftributed  in  difTerent  proportions 
througli  the  ra^Ucle,  p!-**^ie,  and  lobes.  This  in- 
Tirr  fubiUnce  appc.os  very  plainly  in  a  tran(vfrfe 
fc^Hion  of  the  rad 'cle  or  plume.  Towards  the 
e<tiemity  of  the  radicle,  it  u  one  entire  trunk  ; 
but  higher  pp  it  tiivi'.Us  irto  three  branches;  the 
•niddle  one  run^  diredly  up  to  the  plume,  and 
the  other  two  paP^  ipto  the  lobes  on  each  ftdci 
aiifl  1  pre  ad  o[it  mto  a  great  variety  of  Imall 
branches  through  the  Whbie  body  of  the  lobe^, 
fJJi[.  4.)  This  fublt-in^c  h  very  properly  termed* 
fhe  jemina!  root :  for  whtn  the  feed  is  fown,  the 
jnoilturc  is  firft  attloibed  by  the  outer  Coat",  which 
•4, re  e very  wh e re *f u r ri . II 1  ed  wit h  fa p  an ri  a i i-  ve fie  I s ; 
^om  the  It  it  IS  conveyed  to  the  cutn:ie  ;  from  I  he 
ruticle  It  proceeds  to  the  puipy  part  ot  jhe  lobe<! ; 
^vhen  it  har^  gtit  ihu"?  far,  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
rnouths  of  tlie  fniali  branches  of  the  fefr.inMl  root, 
and  pndes  trcm  <-'t'e  bi^anch  mro  another,  till  it  is 
all  CO  I  hilttd  into  the  njaiu  trunk,  which  commu- 
nicatc^  both  ivith  the  pluin^*  and' radicle,  tlu-  two 
fttinc'ple  involved  Organs  of  the  future  pl.rnt.  Af- 
Ur  this  the  fap  or  vegrtablr  food  ruu^  in  two  op- 
fitfite  dircflions:  part  of  if  afcends  into  the 
plume,  atid  promotefi  the  jjrowth  and  txpanfion 
of  that  organ;  and  part  of  it  dtfcends  into  the 
fad  1  cle,  for  nourifhing  and  evoivin)'  the  root  and 
Its  vinous  tiUinailb.     Thui  the  pluiiic^ud  radi- 


nounfliing  the  piume,  w^itii  which  tl^ 
a  coniie(5tion  by  the  femmal  root.    But    ^■"- 
radicle  or  jd  root  has  dcfcenc^ed  defv  -m  p'- 
to  the  earth,  and  has  acquired  a  fut 
ber  of  filaments  or  branches  for  aSlorb 
aliment  a^^  is  proper  for  the  growth  0' 
then  the  feminai  or  difiimiiar  lean's  i< 
bring  entirely  fuperfedcd,  begiulotiu 
frff.     tl;^,  I.  A,  the  foramen  or  hok  1 
throtigh  which  the  raiicle   fiioot*.  \k 
Fig,  2.  A  tranfvetfc  ledion  of  the  ben;  L- 'r^ 
being  the  branches  of  the  feminai  root.  f.;,i^ 
the  radicle.     B,  the  plume  or  bu<^.   h^-}^ 
long-tutiinal  fe^ton  of  one  of  the  V^^^^^ 
bean  a  little  magnified,  to  ihowihefauaiWto* 
of  which  the  pulpy  or  parenehymatu<a«|** 
compofed.     Figs.  5.  6.  A,  a  tranfverh  i.^^'- 
the  radicle.     B,  a  tranfverfe  fedioii  nnri-p 
(bowing  the  organs  or  vf  iTeis  of  the  t'cBU* 
Fii^.  4.  A  view  of  the  feminai  rout'  " 
upon  the  lobe?.      Fig   7*  The  appjfanacr 
radicle,  plume,  and"  feminai  root,  wbc2^ 
further  advanced  in  growth,  ^ 

(30.)  Plants,  sexrs  or.    The  eil^b*^ 
of  the  fexual  fyftem  tn  vegetables,  Awdt^"^ 
gy  between  vegetable  anil  animatbcH 
gcrted  a  methml  of  »mproving  pi:^'  1 
are,  by  crojing  ftx  hreed.    In  the  ^i^'l    ■  • 
1799,  there  is  an  account  of  foire  vc  y 
ex{>tnments  on   this   fuhjetft   mai'e  by  -V 
Knight,  Efq.     For  the  pariieyUr*  oi  t^- 
riments  we  ft^all  refer  to  that  work.  ^^ 
here  only  Mention  the  refult  of  nneortrcl?' 
different  fpecics  or  van'ctics  of  peafc  xx^V^ 
By  intraductng  the  farina  of  the  brptO  i' 
luxnri;*nt  fpecies  of  pe^  into  the  hi- 
molt  diminutive,  and  by  reverpnj;  th 
found  that  the  powerti  of  fhe  male  ?ti-   - 
thetr  effe<5ts  on  the  ofi'spring  were  ex^^a^  ^ 
The  vigour  of  the  growlh,"the  ti/r  rf  f»t  - 
produced,  antl  the  ieafon   of  malar 
fame,  though  the  one  was  a  very  e< 
other  a  very   late  variety.     He  had 
experiment  a  ftriking  mftance  of  II' 
eflt  as  of  crofTing  the  breed<5 ;  for  tfw 
riety  whcfe  height  rarely  exceeds  a  tt  '^ 
creafed  to  6  feet,  ivhite  the  heigh: 
and    iuxunant   kind    w^^   very  nttU 
Hemce  it  is  evident  that   by  fh<>  p:  -i^  -  ^- 
number  of  new  varieties  nay  be  abw  seJ.  * 
fuexefs  of  Mr  Knight *s  expenmc^  on  t^^ 
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J?  .ilfo  h«n  fully  equal  to  his  hopes.  The  plants 
vhk  h  h<f  obtained  trom  his  eifarts  to  unite  the 
(kkI  qualities  of  two  diflVrent  kinds  of  ^ppics, 
oifcf-i  the  prcateft  healch  and  luxuriance  of 
rowth,  as  wvll  aa  the  bcft  properties  in  other  rc- 
;}t^K  Sec  BOtA^Y,  In/ii-x, 
(  I.)  Plants,  sleep  of.  Sec  PhYsiolggV, 
c.i.  XJII. 

[]l.)  PLAWtS,  TRt^NK,  STALK,    OR  STEM    OF. 

V'hatcvcr  is  faid  with  regard  to  the  trunk-^  of 
Uats  applies  equally  to  the  branches.  The 
unk,  lite  the  root,  conflfts  of  3  parts,  viz.  the 
ifk,  »vood«  ar«d  pith.  Thefe  parts,  though  fub* 
antiiily  the  fame  in  the  triink  as  in  the  root,  arc 
many  cafes  very  dirtcrent  in  their  texture  and 
jpcaunce.  The  (kin  of  the  barlt  is  compolcd 
f  »pry  minutf  bladders,  mterfperfed  with  longl- 
id  nai  woody  fibres,  as  in  the  riettle,  thiftle,  and 
oft  hcrbr..  The  outlide'of  fche  (kin  is  vifibly  po- 
>us  in  fome  plants,  particular.y  the  cane.  The 
riiicipal  body  of  the  baik  is  cprnpofed  of  pulp 
•  p.ircnchyma^  and  inpumer;<ble  veflTcls  much 
rgcr  thin  thofe  of  the  (kin.  The  texture  of  the 
ilpy  Pitt,  thi»uch  the  fame  fubftRUce  with  the 
irenchyma  in  roots,  yet  feldom  appears  in  thfc 
rm  of  rays  running  towards  the  pith  ;  ^nd  when 
<rft  nys  do  appear,  they  <lo  ndt  extend  aHbve 
itfwayto  the  circumference.  The  vefTels  of 
t  hark  are  very  differently  fituated,  arid  deOin- 
I  for  various  purpofes  In  different  plants.  For 
tt«p»e,  in  the  bark  df  the  pine,  the  inmofl  are 
'Spbduds,  and  cxceedi  giy  fmall  5  the  outmoft 
t|um  or  reliniterous  velfels,  deft  ned  for  the 
frttiofi  of  turpentine ;  and  are  lb  larpe  as  to  be 
ftindly  vifibie    to  the  naked  eye.     The  wood 

I  between  the  bark  and  pith,  and  confifts  of 
■0  p;irts  VIZ.  a  parenchymatous  and  ligneous. 
ill  trees,  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the  wood, 
^gh  much  diverfitied  as  to  (izc  and  con(iftence^ 
amfbfrnly  dlfpofed  in  diametrical  ray9,  or  iii- 
tion5  running  betwixt  fimilar  rays  of  the  ligne- 

II  part.  The  ti^ue  wood  is  nothing  biU  a  con* 
ffei  of  old  dried  lympb-<luAs.  Between  the 
•kjind  the  wo<Ki  a  dew  ring  oF  thefe  dudts  is 
fined  every  year,  which  gradually  lofes  its  foft- 
6  a<  the  cold  feafon  approaches,  and  towards 
E  middle  of  winter  is  condcnfed  into  a  foiid 
f  of  woad.  .Thefe  annual  rings,  which  are  dif- 
ctly  vifible  in  moft  trees  when  cut  through, 
*c  as  natural  marks  to  diftingui(h  their  a^c 
r- 10.  ii.)  The  rings  of  one  year  are  fome- 
nts larger,  fomctimes  Itfs  than  thofe  of  ano- 
'*'♦  probably  owing  to  tlie  f.ivourablcnefs  or 
fjvourabieiicfs  of  the  feafon.  The  pith,  thcugii 
»  different  texture,  is  exa(ftly  of  the  fame  f(jt>- 
»tc  with  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark,  and  the 
rrlions  of  the  wood.  The  quantity  of  pith  is 
iou«  in  different  plants.  Inllead  gf  being  in- 
aftd  every  year  like  the  wood,  it  is  annually 
imilhed,  its  vcfleis  drying   up,  and  aHumihg 

appearance  and  ftru^ure  of  wood  ;  infomuch 
I  Id  oid  trees  there  is  fcarce  fqch  a  thing  as 
ti  to  be  difcerned.  A  rinff  of  fap-velfels  arc  u- 
lly  placed  at  the  outer  cc^e  of  the  pith,  next 
w»K)d.  In  the  pine,  fig,  and  walnut,  they  are 
y  large.  The  parenchyma  of  the  pith  is  com- 
U  ot  fmaU  ceiU  or  bljAdets,  of  the  Xune  Juji J 
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with  thofe  of  the  bark,  only  of  a  largef  Hre.  TM 
general  figUre  of  thefe  bladders  is  circular ;  th(/ 
in  fome  piants,  as  the  thiftie  and  borage,  they^rjc 
aiijtular.  Though  the  pith  is  originally  one  con- 
nected chain  ot  bladders;  yet  as  the  plant  gnnvs 
old  they  fhrivel,  And  open  in  different  difeiflipns. 
In  th  •  walnut,  after  a  certain  age,  it  appears  il 
the  fornrtof  a  regulaf  tranfverfe  hollow  dit^ilion. 
lo  foinc  phnts  it  is  altoj^rther  wanting ;  in  others, 
as  the  (onchus,  nettle,  ice.  there  is  v>nly  a  tranf- 
verfe partition  Qt'  it  at  every  joint,  fig.  10.  A 
tranfverfe  fedtion  of  a  branch  of  afh,  as  ft  appear^ 
to  the  eye.  fig*  n.  The  fame  fedion  m<<gmfic'(l. 
A  A,  the  bark.  BBB,  an  afched  ring  of  flp^^clfeU 
next  the  Ikin.  ^CC,  the  parenchyma  of  the  bar^ 
wuh  fts  cells,  and  another  af^hed  ring  of  fap-vcjf*- 
feii*;  DD,  a  circular  line  of  iymph-dudts  jnime* 
diitely  below  the  abtwe  arched  ring.  £E,  the 
wood.  F|  the  firft  year's  growth.  G,  the  fecond. 
M,  the  third  year's  growths  HJ»  the  trtlc  Wood. 
RiC,  the  great  air-velfels.  LL,  the  lelfer  ones* 
MMM,  thf'  parenchymatous  inlertions  of  the  bark 
reprelented  by  the  white  rays.  ftO,  the  pith, 
with  its  bladJ.ers  or  cells. 

(i.)  *  To  Plant,  ij,  a,  [phrtto,  t-it.  pldrj^r^ 
Vt.]  I*  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  \(^ 
grow  J  to  fet ;  to  cuitivate.— P/^j///  not  thee  a 
grovc*  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  cf  the 
Lord.  Dent,  xvi.  «i.  a.  To  prpcreate  ;  to  gene- 
rate.— 

The  honourM  gods  the  chairs  of  jiiftice 
Supply  with  worthy  riien,  plant  love  amongj 
you.  Shak. 

It  engender^  choler,^A2;j/r/^  anger*        Sbak. 
5.  To  pkce  ;  to  fix.— 

The  fool  h^th  planted  in  his  memory    ' 
An  arnly  of  good  words.  Skai^ 

1  will  advife  you  where  to  ptant  yoUrfelvc«». 

Sbak. 
The  mind  through  all  herpo\^::rs 
Irradiate,  there  plafit  eyes.  Miltoif. 

TiJrniis  had  affenibledall  his  powers. 
His  ftandard  pinnted  on  Laurentum's  tow'rs. 

Dryde^. 
4.  To  fettle ;  to  eflablHh  :  as  to  plant  a  colony.  | 
Create,  and  therein  pldnt  a  generation. 

M'ilteH\ 
-^To  \\it  flantinft  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  foil  maf 
be  mello»vcd  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants) 
riay,  the  old  extirpated,  ann  the  new  cploin>«, 
plnnled,  tiectty  y  Pisty:  5.  To  fill  or  adorn  with 
fomcUiing  planted  ;  a^.  he  planted  Wi<t  garden  or 
the  couiury.  6.  To  diftd  properly  :  as,  Xoplui^ 
a  cannon. 

(i.)  *  To  PlAht.  o;.  ».  To  perform  the  a<5 
of  planning. — 

To  build,  io ytJaft,  whatever  you  intend,  ' 
In  all  let  nature  nevrr  be  forgot.  Pcfn'* 

—If  you  plmHt  where  f ivages  are,  do  not  only  co- 
tertain  ihem  with  trifles  and  jingles,  bututciHtiii 
juflly.  Boc(*n* 

PLANTA,  a  ?i.amt.  See  I^lamt.  Piants,  iu 
the  Linnjcan  fyftem<  arethu^  <liftii»gul(hed  : 

I.  Planta  AnOkocJVna,  an  andrn^Hotis  irr 
hermaphrodiu  plant,  which  bears  both  ma.c  ani 
female  (lowers. — The  great  majority  of  plants  ;*rc 
pf  this  kind. 
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2,  Planta  FoEMiNKA,  a  female  plant,  one    tago^  lAt,] 
which  bcirs  female  flowers  only.     Fcxnalc  plants 
are  produced  from  the  fame  feed  with  the  male, 
ADd  are  arranged  uuder  the  claf^  of  dioccia  in  the 
fexual  method. 

3.  Planta  ItjAs,  a  male  plant,  which  bears 
only  male  flowers. 

Ci.)  *  PLANTAGE.  »./.  [plojitagot  Lat.]  An 
herb,  or  htrb^  in  gencf  il. — 
Truth,  tirM  with  iteration, 

As  true  as  ftccl,  ^spluntagc  to  the  moon.  Shak. 

U.)  Plantage.  See  Plantago. 

PLANTAGHNET,  the  lurname  of  14  kin^sof 
England  fnjai  Henry  II.  to  Richard  HI.  inclmivc. 
CSee  England,  §  43 — 36.)  Antiquarians  arc 
^much  at  a  lufs  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
name  ;  the  beft  derivation  they  can  tind  for  it  is, 
that'Fulk,  the  firll  earl  of.  Aujou  of  that  name, 
being  (lung  with  remorle  for  I'ome  wicked  adion, 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  as  a  work  of  a- 
tonement ;  where,  bt.ng  foundly  fcourged  with 
broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  fpot, 
he  ever  after  took  the  furname  of  Plantogenet^  or 
broQfjtJialkt  which  was  retained  by  hi&  nobie  po- 
ftcrity. 

PLANTAGO,  plantain;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the-tetrandria  clnfs 
of  plants.  To  thi^  genus  Linnxus  has  joined  the 
corjnopus  and  pfyllium  of  Tournefort.  Of  thcfe 
there  are  feveral  diftindl  fpccies,  and  fome  varie- 
ties ;  but  as  they  are  rarely  cul.ivated  in  g-^rdens, 
\vc  fliall  only  mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow  na- 
turally In  Britain.  Of  the  plantain  there  are  the 
following  forts  :  The  common  broad-leaved  plan- 
tain, called  <u,'9^^r^*^/// ;  the  great  hoary  plantain, 
or  lambs-tongue  \  the  narrow-leaved  plan^in,  or 
ribwort :  and  the  following  varieties  have  alio 
been  found  in  England,  which  are  accidental;  the 
bcfom-plantain  and  rofe-plantain.  The  plantains 
grow  naturally  in  paflures  ^i  mo(t  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  and  are  frequently  very  troublefome  weeds. 
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I.  An  herb,— The  toad,  biisg  wp. 
charged  vvith  the  poifon  of  the  fpidcr,  as  is  b^ 
lievf  d,  has  fecourfe  to  the  plantain  leaf,  ifat- 
— The  mud  common  fimples  arc  inujiwoit,/» 
tuin  aad  horfctail.  IVijeman,  a.  A  trcrisibcBil 
Indies,  which  bears  an  cfculent  fruit.— 
1  long  my  carelefs  limb«  to  lay 

Under  the  ^/cWfl/w's  fliade.    *  JT^ 

(2.)  Plantain,    ^c  Plantago. 

(3.)  Plantain,  Least  Water,  the  £j^ 
na^e  of  the  genus  Limofella.  LiMOstLLi,M)b» 
tany,  is  a  genus  of  the  Ai\4' iofpermii onkr,  b 
longing  to  the  Didynamia  c lafj^  of  pUoti;  ©do 
the  natural  method  rank^  under  lUc  lift  ^-^ 
Prtclte* 

(4.)  Plantain  Rivfr,  a  river  of  Jaan, 
which  runs  into  the  lea,  at  the  E.coAft,N.bfl. 
of  Point  Morant, 

(5.)  Plantain  Shot.  See  CaNXA.^LK'i 

(6.)  PLANTAiiJ,  Star-headed  watii.  te 
Alisma,  N^  !• 

(7.)  Plantain  Tree.    See  MusitN^lU. 

(8.)  Plaivtain,  Water.    Sec  Aluha. 

•  PLANTAL.  adj.  Ifroin  planL]  hsm^ 
to  plants.  Not  ufed.— There's  bm  littk  £i^ 
tude  betwixt  a  tcrrcous  humidity  isA^agsdp' 
mi  nations.  GlattvUUm 

(i.J  *  PLANTATION.  »./.  [plaxi^^ 
flantot  Latin.]  i.  The  aa  or  pratticcrfjte* 
in;i.  a.  The  place  planted. — A*  fwinemttoi*' 
dens  and  orderly/»/tf^/42//o«j,foarelumotote|^ 
liaments.  king  Cbarles* — 

Some  pcalants 

Of  the  fame  foil  their  nurfery  prepare, 

With  that  of  their  plantation.  ^M*- 

Let  his  plantation  ftrctch  from  dowttto6f^ 

hm 

—Virgil  was»feated  by  Calliope  in  the  m^^ 
plantation  oi  laurel.  Addifon*  3.  A  coiocyj^ 
principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  deftm^g* 
mod  plantations^  hath  been  the  bafe  •^■l 


The  common  plantain  and  ribwort  plantain  arc    drawing^f  proftt  in  the  firft  years;  ipeo^JfJ 


both  nfed  in  medicine,  and  are  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  dcfcription.  They  are  faid  to  be 
iliphtly  aftringent ;  and  the  green  leaves  are  com- 
monly applied  to  frelh  wounds  by  the  common 
people. 

I.  Plantago  coronopus,  Hartjkom^or  buck/- 
bom  plantain.  There  are  two  varieties  growing 
in  England,  viz.  the  common  buckihom,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  heaths  everywhere;  and  the 
narrow-leaved  Welch  fort,  which  is  found  upon 
many  of  the  Welch  mountains.  The  firft  of  thefe 


is  not  to  be  negleded,  as  far  as  ni.«y  ^^ 
the  good  of  the  plantation.  Bacon,— Ton* 
arc  few  either  of  the  old,  or  new  , 
Hcjljn.  A.  Introdudion ;  eftabltihir.eot.-E| 
pacy  muft  be  cafl  out  of  this  church,  aftop 
fion  here,  from  the  firft  ^ Wfl//o<  of  ckn**^ 
in  this  ifland.  King  Charles • 
(2.)  Plantation,^'  i.  Def.  i.  SceCoioit 
(3.)  Plantation,  in  the  Welt  Indies, dpi* 
a  fpot  of  ground  which  a  planter,  or  P^J 
rived  in  a  new  colony,  pitches  on  to  culti^iif ■ 


was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  falad  herb  in  gar-    his  own  ufe,  or  purcliafcs  for  that  purpofe.    , 

m  thence  for        *  PLANTED.  />flr//Vf^i:f.  Ifrom  ;>/4Jrf.iJJ 


well  grounded. — 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  faftioo/ 

*  PLANTER.  If./.  [planteuTy^r.immp 
I.  One  who  fows,  fcts  or  cultivates;  culu>a 
There  ftood  Sabinus,  ^/fl«//r  of  the  ng- 


dens,  but  has  been  long  banifhed  from  tnence  ror  '  rj-.Ai>i  i  r.u*  pantctpi^,  {iiKtm  ^•»«»«i  - 
its  rank  difagrceable  flavour  5  it  is  fomctimes  ufgd  word  (eems  in  Sbakcfpi^arc  to  figniffi  «^ 
in  medicine. 

a.  Plantago  psyllium, ^f/icf or/,  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  England,  and  is  ufcd  in  me- 
dicine. It  was  found  in  the  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  canals  which  were  dug  for  the 
Chelfea  water- works,  where  it  grew  in  great  plen- 
ty. The  feeds  muft  have  been  buried  there  fome 
ages  ;  for  no  perfon  remembered  any  of  the  plants 
growing  in  that  neighbourhood  before.  The  feeds 
of  this  Ibtcies  arefometinries  ufe  J,  as  they  are  im- 
ported iii>m  the  fouth  of  France. 
(i.i  •  PLANTAIN.  ;;./.  [plantain,  Fr.  plan- 


The  cruel  baUlc  mows 
The  planUrSf  with  iheir  harvtJl  iramaturt. 


Pi3/ff* 


That  produA  only  which  ourpafiio«s^^' 


Eludes  the  planter's  mifcrabic  care. 


Fr:' 


.0^ 
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One  Who  cultivates  ground  in  the  Wed  Indian 
ilonics.-*A  ploiUer  in  the  Weft  Indies  might 
uftcrup,  aiid  lead  all  his  family  out  againft  the 
JU.ii,  without  the  abfolute  dominion  of  a  mo- 
rel*, defceodmg  t<»  him  from  Adam.  Locke, — 

He  to  Jamaica  fcemj*  tranfported, 
Alone,  and  by  no  pianter  courted.  Swift, 

One  who  diflcminates  or  introduce?.— The 
/ly  ApoiVttS  the  firft  p'anters  oi  chriftianity. 
//os.—IIad  thefe  writings  ditt'ered  from  the  fer- 
•oa  of  the  firft  planters  of  chriftianity  in  liiftory 
dodrinc,  they  would  have  been  reje^ed  by 
)k  churches  which  they  had  formed.  Addifon, 
I.)  PLANTEKSHIP,  «,/.  in  a  general  fenfe, 

buftnds  of  a  planter.  * 

1.)  Planters  HIP,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  denotca 
!  Tiuinagement  of  a  fugar  plantatiorr,  including 

ojily  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but  the  vari- 
I  proccCes  for  the  extradlion  of  the  fugar,  to- 
bcr  with  the  making  of  fugar  fpirits.  See  Ru  m, 
:cHARUM, and  Sugar.    - 

^)    PlAWTERSHIP,     GENERAL    DIRECTIONS 

iPECTiNG.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  plant- 
0  prcfci^e  his  nejfroes  in  health  and  ftrength; 
Tcry  ad  of  cruelty  is  not  Icfs  repugnant  to  the 
ltr'«  real  profit,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
iuni4r»ity  :  and  if  a  manager  conliders  his  own 

and  his  employer's  intereft,  he  will  treat  all 
roe.'  under  his  care  with  due  benevolence; 

lood  difciplinc  is  by  no  means  inconfifteut 
h  luimanity :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
»aperience,  that  he  who  feeds  his  negroes 
\  proportions  their  labuur  to  their  age,  fex, 

Arength,  and  treat«  them  with  kihdnefs  and 
d  nature,  will  reap  a  much  larger  produA, 

with  infinitely  more  eafe  and  felf-fatisfaAion, 
'  ^t  moft  cruel  talkmafter,  who  ftarves  his 
^oci,  or  chaftifes  them  with  undue  feverity. 
TpUnter  tbeiij  who  wifhesto  grow  rich  with 
.  muft  be  a  good  economift  ;  muft  feed  hia 
•es  with  the  moft  wholefome  food,  fgfficient 
Kferve  t%  m  in  health  and  vigour.  Common 
Jfece  points  out  the  methods  by  which  a 
•fr  may  prcferve  his  people  in  health  and 
^h.  Bcfides  plenty  of  wholefome  food, 
Mreother  means,  equally  ncccflary  to  the 
gth  and  longevity  of  negroes,  well  worth  the 
tf^s  attention :  fuch  as,  to  choofe  airy  dry 
lions  for  their  houfes ;  and  to  obferve  that 
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of  food  to  prcferve  them  in  ftrength  ;  fuch  Hf 
Guinea  corn,  and  a  variety  of  grafs,  which  every 
foil  produces  with  a  little  care  in  moift  weather; 
and  indeed  this  variety  is  found  neceflary  in  all 
climes.  But  iince  that  variety  is  not  to  be  ()ad 
during  thofe  feverc  droughts  to  which  hot  ch- 
mates  are  liable,  and  much  lefs  in  thofe  fmail 
iflands  which  cannot  furnifh  large  trad*  of  mea- 
dow lands  for  hay,  the  only  refource  is  the  fod- 
der of  cane-tops  or  tedded  Guinea  corn  jeaves ; 
which  are  very  nutritious,  and  may  be  prefcrrved 
in  perfedion  for  more  thai>a  whole  year,  provid- 
ed the  tops  or  Guinea  corn  are  well  tedded  for  3 
or  4  hot  days,  as  they  lie  fpread  in  the  field ;  and 
then,  being  tied  into  bundles  or  iheaves,they  mud 
lie  in  the  hot  fun  for  3  or  4  days  more,  when  they 
may  be  fit  to  be  put  up  into  ricks.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  making  them  is  in  an  oblong  figure,  about 
50  feet  in  length,  and  16  or  18  feet  wide ;  7  feet 
high  at  the  fides,  and  thence  Hoping  like  the  roof 
of  a  houfe,  the  ridge  of  which  muft  be  thatched 
very  carefully  ;  for  the  fides  may  be  fecured  from 
wet  by  placing  the  bundles  with  the  butts  up^ 
wards  towards  the  ridge,  in  courfes,  and  lapping 
the  upper  over  the  lower  coucfe.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  forming  thefe  ricks,  is  to  place  the  firlt 
courfe  of  bundles  all  over  the  bafc  one  way ;  the 
fecond  courfe  reverfely;  and  fo  alternately  till 
the  rick  be  finifhed.  When  cattle  are  to  be  fed 
with  this  fodder,  it  muft  be  obfervcd  to  take 
down  the  bundles  firom  the  top,  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  rick,  to  the  bottom ;  for  all  thefe  ricks 
muft  ftand  E.  and  W.  lengthwife,  as  well  to  fc- 
cure  them  fiom  being  overturned  by  high  winds» 
as  for  the  convenience  of  preferving  them  from 
wet,  which  cannot  be  done  when  ricks  are  made 
round.  By  this  hufbandry,  an  htrd  of  cattle  may 
be  kept  in  ftrength,  either  in  fcvere  droughts,  or 
in  wet  feafons  when  grafs  is  pur^tive ;  and  thus 
the  neceflity  or  expencc  of  large  paftures  may  be 
faved.  The  hay-knife  ufed  in  England  for  cut- 
ting hay,  anfwers  for  cutting  ricks  of  top?.  Tlit; 
method  of  tedding  Guinea  corn  to  make  a  kind 
of  hay,  will  require  a  little  explanation.  When 
Guinea  com  is  planted  in  May,  and  to  be  cut 
down  in  July,  in  order  to  bear  K^kA  that  year, 
that  cutting,  tedded  properly,  will  make  an  txcei. 
lent  hay,  which  cattle  prefer  to  meadow  hay. 


In 

,  ,  .  '   —  -- like  manner,  after  Guinea  com  lias  done  btaiing 

t>e  kept  clean,  m  good  repair,  and  perfe^ly     feed,  the  after  crop  will  furniJh  a  vre.it  abundance 
f-tight;   for  naftintQ,  and  the  inclemencies     of  that  kind  of  fodder  which  wnl  keep  well  in 

ricks  for  two  or  three  years.  The  next  care  of  a 
planter  is  to  provide  a  ihade  for  his  cattle ;  either 
by  trees  where  they  arc  fed  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  if  his  foil  requires  not  dung;  or  by  buiidii^g 
a  flat  ftiade  over  the  pen  where  cattle  are  confin- 
ed for  making  it.  That  fuch  Ihadcs  are  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary,  for  the  health  of  all  animal?,  e- 
fpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  hot  climate,  is 
indifputable. 

(4.)  Plantejishi?,  soil  and  cultivation* 
PROPER  FOR.  In  the  Britifti  fugar  colonies  there 
is  as  great  a  variety  of  foils  as  in  any  countr}'  of 
Europe;  fomc  naturally  very  rich  or  fruitful^ 
yielding  a  luxuriant  produ(ft  with  little  labour  or 
culture.  This  fruitful  foil  is  of  thrte  kinds:  a 
loofe  hazel  mould  mixed  with  fn ncl,  l«Le  IhU  of 
St  Chriftopher's,  and  is  the  beft  m  the  known 

World 


cathcr,  generate  the  moft  malignant  difeafes. 
ng  thus  hinted  the  duties  of  a  planter  to  his 
^S  let  the  next  care  be  of  cattle,  mules,  and 
^.  The  firft  care  is  to  provide  plenty  and 
^T  of  food.  In  crop-time,  profufion  of  cane- 
nuy  be  had  for  the  labour  of  carriage  j  but 
^j  be  more  wholefome  and  nutrttioys  if 
rd  like  hay  fcy  the  fun's  heat,  and  fweated 
ying  them  in  heaps  a  few  days  before  they 
atcn.  In  this  feafon  of  abundance,  great 
of  cane-tops  (the  butt  ends  turned  inwards) 
^  be  made  in  the  moft  convenient  comer  of 
Held,  to  fapply  the  want  of 'pafturage  and 
food :  and  thefe  are  very  wholefome  if 
pcd  into  fmall  parts,  and  mixed  iometimes 
common  talt  or  fpriukled  with  mrlafles  mix- 
ith  water ;  but  yet  the  cattle  require  change 
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world  for  producing  fugar  in  greAt  quantity,  and 
of  the  bcft  quality.    The  brick  mould  of  Jamaica 

is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature,  and  next  in  va- 
lue ;  and  then  the  various  mixtures  of  mould  and 
gravrl,  to  be  found  in  veins  or  plats  ovtr  all  the 
othc^r  illands.  When  any  of  thefe  foils  arc  ex- 
hauftcd  of  their  fertility  by  long  and  injudicious 
culture,  they  may  be  rcftored  by  any  kind  of 
dung  well  rotted ;  for  thefe  warm  foils  cannot 
bear  hot  unrottcn  dung,  without  being  laid  fallow 
for  a  confidcrable  time  after  it.  Another  im- 
provement is  by  fea.fand  or  fca-weed  ;  or  bydig- 
i:ing  in  the  canc-trafh  into  ftcep  lands,  and  by  let- 
ting  It  lie  to  rot  for  fonie  months.  A  jd  method 
is,  by  plowing  and  laymg  it  fallow;  and  the  4th 
method  ^the  bed  of  all),  is  by  folding  the  fallows 
by  fhcep.  But  this  can  be  prad!ifed  only  where 
there  are  cxtcnlive  paftures ;  nor  can  the  plough 
be  employed  where  the  foil  abounds  with  large 
ftones.  Ill  that  cafe,  however,  the  former  method 
of  digging  in  trafh  will  be  nearly  as  tffe(5tual, 
though  more  expenlive,  by  hand-labour  or  hoe- 
plowing.  The  next  belt  foil  for  producing  good 
fugar  is  a  mould  upon  clay,  which  if  fhallow  re- 
quires much  culture  and  j:;oud  labour,  t)r  its  pro- 
duce will  be  fm.iU  m  <|uantity,  though  of  a  ftrong 
grain  and  bright  colour,  fo  as  to  yield  moft  profit 
to  the  relincr  of  any  fugar,  except  that  produced 
from  an  haztl  or  pravelly  fi)il.  All  the  bUck 
mould  foils  upon  marie  are  grnerally  fruittul,  and 
Wili  take  any  kind  of  dung;  but  yield  not  fo 
ftrong  or  large  grained  fugar.  M^rle,  however, 
ot  a  white,  yellow,  or  blue  colour,  or  rich  mould 
from  waHies,  or  aflie^  of  evtry  kind,  are  excellent 
for  every  ftrong  foil,  as  the  cliief  in^rrcdient  in  the 
compotl  of  dung  :  either  of  tliem  will  do  .lione  for 
ftitf  lands;  biit  the  yejlow  and  chocolate  niarle 
are  the  mol't  fonpy,  and  the  rich  eft  kind  of  manure 
(except  tine  mould)  tor  all  Ititf  land.s  It  theft  are 
well  opened,  pulverized  by  culture,  and  mixed 
w.ih  hot  dung,  or  any  kmd  of  loofe  earth  or 
marie,  they  will  produce  as  plentifully  as  lighter 
foils;  and  all  kinds  of  clay  foiis,  except  that  of  a 
white  colour,  have  thefe  two  advantages  above 
the  fineit  gravel  foils,  that  they  do  nt»t  fcorch  fonn 
by  dry  weather,  *and  never  ^row  weary  nf  the 
fame  manure,  as  moft  other  foils  do.  By  the  art 
of  r^7;«j,  10  mines,  or  hotfe«,  and  two  tight  tum- 
I'.rels  vvth  broad  wheeU,  and  ten  able  ne>,rocF, 
may,  by  the  common  ufe  of  fpades,  Ihovels,  and 
lipht  mattocks,  or  giii!)hling  hoe?*,  make  more 
dung  than  60  able  negroes  can  do  in  tiie  pre  fen  t 
methods.  If  marie  lies  upon  rifmg  grou'id,  or  in 
hillocks,  as  it  oiten  does,  the  pit  i-  to  be  opened 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  ;  which  being  dug 
inwards  till  the  bank  is  j  feet  high,  then  it  is  to 
be  ri?iWthu9,  Dig  an  hollow  ipace  of  12  or  18 
inches  deep  under  the  foot  of  the  bank  ;  then  6^^ 
into  each  llde  of  it  anotiicr  perpendicul.ir  cut  of 
the  fame  d(.pth,  and  18  inches  wide  (roin  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  :  that  being  tinilh- 
ed,  make  a  fmall  trench,  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
bnnk  of  the  bank;  pour  into  it  water  Idl  full; 
and  when  that  is  done,  lill  it  again,  tiil  the  water 
foaking  downward  make?*  the  mirle  fepar^tc  and 
fall  down  all  at  once.  I'his  may  be  repeated  till 
the  pit  nfes  to  50  feet  high  ;  and  then  many  hun- 
dreds ot  cart-loads  of  mailc  may  be  tLrown  dovvu 
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by  four  negroes  in  two  hours ;  finom  wteaae  1 
may  be  carted  mto  cattle-pens  or  laid  out  ifcc 

lands,  a?  occafio>j  requi^^     "^'" ^ 

with  fpades  or  Ibovels  wui  iic-:^  :- ...  „,  i^.^  ..^, 
brels  employed,  according  to  the  dittancec^aft- 
age  :  and  thus  as  much  dung  may  be  r.iir  '•^- 
ten  negro  men  as  will  dung  nchiy  at  ! 
80  acres  of  land  every  year,  and'laid  ou 
the   alfiftancf  of  cattle-carts:    An   impra»t«o» 
highly  worth  every  planter's  cunllderatioii,  wfca 
negroes  and  feeding  them  arc  fo  expenlive.    k>fe- 
vel  lands,  the  fame  operation  may  bt  a*  effr^*^, 
provided  the  mouth  of  the  pit  be  open  r 
dual  defcent  to  any  depth  :  but  when  r 
be  found  on  the  fides  of  hills,  thenj>cratt  ■ 
laborious  for  the  horfes.     But  if  the  i^iTi^iz 
marie- pits  (as  it  often  happens)  be  covered  rj. 
clay  or  ftifffoil,  to  that  the  water  cannot  t^eai.T 
foak  from  the  trench  above  ;  in  th^t  caiV,  ^ga 
of  hard  wood,  made  like  pileb,  4  feet  ioog,  mi^ 
inches  l*quare,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  ^cur^dA 
the  other  fquare  head  by  an  iron  clamp,  n:*>*  'r 
driven  by  heavy  mauiss  into  the  trench,  asfomi^ry 
tvedges,  which  wid  make  the  caved  part  lomli^ 
down  :  but  a  Iktlful  eye  muft  watch  the  hi cj»- 
ration,  or  the  labourers  may  be  buned  ca*  *ffrf. 
But  clay  foii3  that  are  level,  and    lubVd  » fir 
overflowed,  or  to  retain  water  in  tlagnifefpook, 
can  never  be  made  fruitful  by  any  kiiid  ot 
without  bemg  firfl  well  drained '.  for 
upon  any  foil  will  molt  certainly  tram 
ftirt"  unfruitful  clay  ;  as  appears  evideatlfi 
bogs  of  Ireland,  the  fens  of  Lincola 
brid^refljire,  and  even  by  the  ponds  of 
fituated  in  the  deepett  and  hghtcft  black  maMi 
for  that  tine  foil  being  waihed  m  thofc  po*^ be- 
comes the  ft  i  fie  ft  black  clay,  not  rit  etea  fcf  9 
ingredient  in  dung,  until  it  has  b«:n  laid  difi^ 
expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  whole  year:  btfvdtf 
thefe  bogs  and  feris  are  well  drainid,  thrykDMC 
the  moft  fruitful  foils.    Natural  clay  tbeadito> 
teil  Boerhaave  thinks  the  fatttft  of  ii:iCA;Wt 
then  it  muft  be  opened  by  culture,  marie, cr6fr 
dy  manures.     A  mixture  of  fand  id  g'^  eifss4 
is  the  bcft  of  all  manure  for  ftiff  and  biTreucijf 
lands;  provided  they.be  well  dramed,  hyihau^ 
ing  the  whole  foil  into  round   ridgcs  vi  t:*  " 
wide,  with  furrows  of  three  feet  widr      :- 
each   ridge.     And  this  is  done  with  l.:'  ^ 
hi  lid  labour  than  that  of  hoc- plow  vr 
common  way.     For  if  a  piece  of  land  '  . 
ed  in  lines  at   ;§  feet  diftvtuce  from  e^ 
and  the  iahouit-rs  .ire  let  tn  to   hot»p[. 
fecond  line,  hau*ing  back  each  clod  i : 
haif  the  ridge,  M\d  near  had"  the  funnw, 
at  the  U\r\x:  time :  and  thus  a  piece  of       i 
be  round -ridged,  and   the   furrows  a.; 
once,  bf  the  common  operatioi  of  boe-fi 
provided  the  digger  drives  his  hoc  Up  ta 
at  every  ftroke.     Hoe -plowing  in  clay 
have  lain  long  under  water,  is  indeed  hard 
but  it  will  every  year  grow  the  lighter 
well-drained  by  round  ndging:   and  in  t 
while  the  labour  may  be   rendered  r: 
ea'y  by  the  plough  conduced  by  the  ii" 
defcribed.     As  thereforsf  fandy  mould 
manure  for  ftili  clay  ;  io^  by  parity  uf  n  ^ 
firmed  by  long  experience,  ItiiJ"  day  i: 
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mure  Tor  fanJy  or  chAffy  foils.  This  method 
rouiiil-ridging  is,  by  fcvcral  years  experience, 
jnii  the  moft  eflential  improvement  of  flat  ciay- 
foils.  But  rif^ges  were  never  propofed  fgr 
ht  Toils  or  deep  lands ;  and  even  in  flat  foils 
on  loam  they  Hioul.l  be  made  with  great  cau- 
n,  bccdufc  loam  melts  a^ay  by  *waUr.  But 
rre  art  poachy  lands  of  a  white  clay,  even  upon 
all  ticfcciits,  too  retentive  of  water;  thefe  may 
uiiily  be  imprpved  much  by  ridges  of  ii  feet 
dc,  as  above  dcfcribcd,  without  fear  of  waihes. 
le  general  maxim  of  not  burning  cane^rafh 
tiich  may  be  called  the  flubbU  of  cant-ianJs)  u- 
[)  ;iny  kind  of  foil,  is  a  great  miftake ;  as  may 
cvincetl  by  obferving  the  contrary  praftice  of 
kU  hulbandmen  in  England,  where  burn-bait- 
i;i  found  aa  admirable  method  of  fertilizing 
tl,  ftiff,  or  ciayey  lands.  It  muft  indeed  be  a 
iflani  practice,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  contri- 
ing  to  warm  and  divide  the  foil,  but  as  the  on- 
•  ffcftual  means  of  dt  ftroying  pernicious  infers, 
!  weeds  of  yariou^  kind^,  fuch  as  French  weed, 
d  pe^fe,  and  wild  vines.  Deep  mould  upon 
r  or  loam,  being  fubjed  to  the  grub- worm, 
I  not  take  any  kind  of  dunjr,  till  ptrfedly  rot- 
,  except  that  of  the  fheep-lold  ;  which  is  the 
c  niAnure  for  all  kinds  of  light  foils,  and  is  of 
others  the  leaft  expcnfive,  as  not  requiring 
<J-labour.  But  the  ufe  of  the  fold  is  inipradli- 
Ic  in  any  ifland  not  abounding:  with  large  fa- 
-ai  or  ihecp-palturcs,  as  in  Jamaica.  Thofc 
i therefore  which  are  fuhje(ft  to  the  grub,  and 
iftbc  fertilized  by  common  dung,  which  is  a 
iprrneh  for  the  mother  beetle  to  depoflte  its 
[Smuft  be  well  impregnated  wi»h  the  brine  of 
i»/Hd  flit,  after  the  dung  is  firft  cut  up;  two 
xho^iTieads  of  fait  will  make  brine  enough  for 
iiug.pen  of  50  feet  fquare.  This  cure  for  the 
^11  a  »ate  dif  overy,  and  has  been  attended 
Muccefs.  BuL  though' it  proves  effe^ual  to 
roy  that  pernicious  infcdt  in  plant-cants,  it 
'  not  he  fulhcient  to  fave  rattoons,  without  a 
f  appiication  of  fait  in  powder;  becaufe  the 
bcinc  muft  be  walhcd  away  by  the  tincie  rat- 
•»  fpriiig.  Tlie  planter  who  would  fave  his 
toons  from  the  grub  ought  therefore  to  cut  off 
ic^ds  at  his  ftools  wiib  (harp  hoes  3  inches 
>w  ihc  furface  of  the  foil,  and  then  (Irew  an 
d»ul  of  fait  round  each  ftool,  and  cover  it  up 
level  vith  fine  mould  taken  from  the  edges, 
^r  foils  where  there  is  no  grub,  and  the\)lan- 
«iD)fS  to  have  very  §oo<!  rattoons,  let  him,  as 
» as  his  canes  are  cut,  draw  all  the  traih  from 
i^ools  into  the  alternate  fpaoe«,  if  planted  in 
tiianner;  or  into  the  furrows,  if  his  land  be 
r» --ridged ;  and  then  cut  off*  the  head  of  his 
1^  v^ifh  iharp  hoes,  as  above  dire^ed.  Expe- 
ct has  Ihown  the  great  benefit  of  the  raltoon 
'ut>  riHng  from  three  inches  below  the  furface, 
^id  of  fuperficial  fhoots  which  come  to  no- 
f»  Jnd  only  ftarve  the  ftrong  fprouts.  Befides, 
flubs,  which  are  left  upon  the  ftoots  after  the 
:s  ;«re  cut,  rot  the  ftools ;  which  is  one  reafon 
'  good  rattoons  are  uncommon  in  foils  long  cul- 
J*""!.  Yet  it  IS  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  by 
•plowing  and  even  dunging  rattoons,  the  pro- 
c  might  be  as  good  plantcanes,  which  would 
:  tbt  \4bQ\it  of  J^Qlinn  4^  plauiipg  iu  mhku  «l 
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planters  commonly  do.  Fallowing  is  of  incre- 
dible advantage  to  every  foil,  not  only  by  being 
divided  into  the  minuted  part?,  byt  alfo  by  imbi> 
bing  thofc  vegetative  powers  with  which  the  air 
is  impregnated  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, whenever  rain  falls.  What  thofe  powers 
arc  has  been  expatvdcd  under  Plant,  §  lo,  15, 
and  experience  evinces,  ^hat  tender  vegetables  of 
the  earth  arc  envigorated  more  by  the  fmalleft 
Ihowcr  of  rain,  than  by  all  the  water  which  hu- 
man art  can  beftow.  Let  it  therefore  be  a  con* 
ftaiit  maxim  of  the  planter,  never  to  plant  his 
ground  until  the  foil  is  well  mellowed  by  fallowing, 
even  though  he  beftows  upon  it  a  due  proportion 
of  dung  :  for  too  much  will  force  up  rank  canes* 
which  never  yield  good  fuga»;  and  though  fome 
advantage  may  be  reaped  from  the  rattoons,  yet  it 
will  not  compenfate  the  lofs  by  the  plants.  ^In 
ftony  or  fleep  foils,  where  the  plough  cannot  be 
ufcd,  or  where  a  fuflicient  ftrength  of  cattle  can- 
not be  fupported  for  that  purpofe,  hand-laboury 
or  hoe-plough^ig  muft  be  fubftituted:  but  even 
in  that  cafe,  much  labour  may  be  favcd  by  Ijpread- 
ing  the  dung  according  to  the  Engliih  hufbandry* 
and  digging  it  into  the  foil.  To  evince  this  truth 
let  any  planter  compute  his  negroes  labour  of 
diftributing  dung  by  bafltet?,  and  by  fpreading  it 
with  dung-forks ;  and  then  judge  for  himfelf  by 
one  tingle  experiment  which  is  the  moft  profitable. 
As  to  weeding,  by  the  ufe  of  the  Dutch  hoe,  he 
may  difpatch  more  work  than  by  any  other.  The 
Dutch  hoc  being  fattened  upon  the  end  of  a  Aick, 
is  pufhed  forward  under  the  roots  of  the  finali 
weeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  them  up  a  little 
below  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  will  do  more 
execution  at  one  fhove  than  can  be  done  by  three 
ftrokes  of  the  common  hoe :  but  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther practice  of  the  horfe-hoe  olough,  whereby  all 
weeds  growing  in  rows  between  beans  and  ptafc, 
are  extirpated  with  incredible  cal'e  and  expedi^ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  fimple  machine,  drawn  by  one 
or  two  horfes,  conflfting  of  a  pair  of  low  wheels 
turning  upon  a  common  axis ;  from  whence  two 
fquare  irons  are  let  down  at  equal  diftances,  and 
triangular  hoes  made  at  the  ends,  the  points  of  the 
triangles  being  placed  forward,  and  fo  fixed  as  to 
cut  all  weeds  an  inch  below  the  furface,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  Dutch  gaiden  hoe  above-men- 
tioned. By  this  machine  a  man  and  a  boy,  with 
two  horfes  or  mules,  will  clear  perfectly  all  the 
fpaces  of  a  field  of  ten  acres  in  two  days,  and 
may  be  of  admirable  ufe  in  all  loofe  <ind  dry  foils 
in  the  fugar  iflands:  for  while  a  hoifes  or  mules 
draw  in  the  fpacc  before  each  other,  the  wheels 
pafs  on  the  outfidc  of  each  row  of  canes,  without 
doing  the  Icaft  injury,  while  the  plough-holder  at* 
tends  to  his  bufincfs.  In  ftilf  foUs  which  require 
draining,  neither  the  horle-hioc  plough  nor  the 
Dutch  hoe  can  be  proper ;  or  any  other  in(trument 
fo  efl^e<ftual  as  the  fpade  uicd  in  the  manner  above 
hinted,  where  the  ftaple  is  deep.  But  where  the 
ftaplc  of  land  is  (hallow,  care  tnuft  be  taken  not 
to  dip  inuch  below  it,  according  to  the  univerlal 
opinion  of  ill  the  belt  writers,  fupported  by  th^ 
cxpcrince  of  ico  vcai*§.  Yet  foirfc-good  planters 
ju-e  fallen  into  thtf  contrary  pra<^ice,  and  dig  up 
ftiff  clay  far  below  the  ftaplc.'  This,  Mr  Martin 
iays  wat  doD^  in  hit  own  lands,  during  his  ab- 
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jffncf,  Ky  injiidicioufly  ploughing  below  the  ftaplc  ;     foils  that  arc  properly  drained  byniuq|||ln 

no  culturtr  prevtnts  cracking  fo  eiicdOEipBIP 


ant!  (o  injured  the  foil,  that  all  the  arts  of  culture 
for  m.iny  years  hardly  retrieved  its  former  fertility. 
Indeed,  where  the  ftaple  is  ihallow,  upon  a  fat 
clay,  the  turning  up  a  little  of  it  at  a  time,  from  the 
bottonn  of  the  cane-holes  and  mixing  it  wiih  rich 
hot  dung,  made  of  mirle,  or  land y  mould,  which 
fAAV  take  off  its  cohelivc  quality,  will  in  duetirr.e, 
and  hy  long  fallow,  convert  it  into  good  foil :  but 
it'  ft  iff  clay  be  tunied  up,  without  any  fuch  mixture 
in  bi*ge  quantiticj^,  it  will  im^aililjly  difappoint  the 
operator's  hopes :  for  though  foiid  clay  will  moul- 
der, by  e\pofure,  to  a  feeming  fine  earih,  yet  it 
will  return  to  its  primitive  ft.ite  vcr\'  foon  after 
being  wet,  and  covered  from  the  external  air,  if 
not  divulcd,  as  above  fuggcftcd.  After  al!,  the 
common  horfe-hoting  plough  drawn  by  two  mules 
in  a  line  before  each  other,  or  tbe  hand-hoc  in 
common  ufi.-,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well, 
where  the  lands  are  planted  in  Mr  Tnll's  method  ; 
that  i>,  wh(  re  the  fpaccs  are  equal  to  the  land 
planted,  in  thefoltouing  manner  :g^  Bt  fides  all  the 
advantages  nf  planting  the  land  in  alternate  dou- 
ble rows  with  equal  fpace-^,  the  cine;^,  when  at 
full  age,  may  be  cafilj  ftrippcd  of  their  trafli,  and 
the  juice  thus  rendered  fo  mature  as  to  yield 
double  the  produce,  and  much  better  fugars  than 
un  A  ripped  canes.  Thi^  method  of  culture  may 
be  recommended  for  all  kinds  of  foil :  for  as  by 
this  pra<tire  the  rank  luxuriant  canes  will  be  more 
rratured,  fo  the  poor  foils  will  be  rendered  more 
fruitful;  2nd  .js  the  root?,  of  the  canes  which  ex- 
pand into  thefe  fpacefi  will  be  kept  moifl  by  being 
covered  with  rotten  trafh,  io  much  longer  in  the 
burr; a g  foils.  In  thofc  low  lands  which  ret ju ire 
dj-al:iing  by  furrows,  the  alternate  double  rows 
and  fpaces  muft  be  made  crof;  the  ridgee ;  by 
which  means  thofc  fp.ice?,  being  hoe-plonghed 
from  the  tentre  to  <:he  fides,  will  be  alwiiys  pre- 
ferred in  a  proper  fl.^te  of  round ncfs.  By  this  me- 
thod of  planting,  the  canes  may  be  io  well  ripen- 
ed as  to  yield  double  the  quantity  of  fugar  of 
canes  plan^-cd  ia  the  C'cfe  manner;  which  favcs 
half  the  labour  of  cartr.ge,  half  the  time  of  grind- 
ing and  boiling,  and  half  the  fuel,  befidcs  yielding 
finer  fugar.  Yet,  how  well  foever  the  method  of 
planting  in  fmglc  or  doub!e  alternate  rows  lias 
fuccccded  in  the  lo^ife  ^m\  ft  iff  foils,  it  is  a 
wro!ig  pradice  in  f^iff  lands  that  are  thrown  into 
round  or  Hat  ridges :  for  thef^  being  moft  apt  to 
crack,  the  fun -beams  penetrate  foon  to  the  cane- 
ronts,  ftop  their  growtli,  and  have  an  ill  inHuence 
upon  the  fug,ir.  It  is  therefore  ad vi table  to  plant 
fuch  lands  full,  but  in  large  holes,  of  4  feet,  by  5 
feet  tow:i*-ds  the  banks:  after  the  plant-canes  are 
cut,  to  dig  out  one,  and  leave  two  rows  ftanding, 
hoe-plouijhing  the  fpaces  after  turnirg  all  th.e  trafh 
into  furrows  till  aim  oft:  rotten  :  for  if  the  traPa  is 
drawn  upon  the  hoe-plouc^hing  fpaces,  they  will 
hardly  ever  moulder,  at  lea  ft  not  till  the  trafli  is 
iiuite  rotten.  This  is  an  infallible  jtroof  from  ex- 
perience of  how  little  advantage  tjalb  is  to  the 
foil,  unlcfs  it  be  in  ^reat  droughts,  to  keep  out  the 
ntcnfe  fun -beams :  for,  in  all  other  rcfpccts,  it  pre- 
I'ents  that  joint  oper.ition  of  the  fun  and  air  in 
mouldering  and  fru<^tifying  the  foil,  as  has  been 
proved  by  repeitcd  experiment:?.     But  in  flat  OitF 


plowing  into  ihcm  a  quaJttity  of  kx^mai^jf 
which  that  of  a  chocolate  or  of  a  yeliow  ci»  j 
beft;  and  it  will  be  ftill  much  better,, by lii|i. 
pon  the  land,  in  fmall  heap6,  or  in  cane-bkib 
fome  time,  to  imbibe  the  vegetative  power.  - 
air  before  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  «,. 
to  the  manner  of  planting  caiic*,th??c   -  ;■ 
tice  of  4  feet  by  5  to  a  hole,  irtd  rwcfr  1 
is  found  by  experience  to  Ijc  right  11 
rows.     But  the  follow  iug  precautions  :.u 
ry  to  be  obfcnetl.     Firft,  let  all  t^e cart -r 
E.  and  W.  that  tlie  trade  wmd  may  r 
through  them,     adly.  Let  not  aoy  a:    ;  ? 
mould  lie  drawn  into  hills  round  the  yo'.  :  . 
e  X  ce  pt  w  h  i'  re  ^v  a  t  e  r  ft  agnate  3 ;  becau  L  r  . 
whiich  run  hori/.outally,  and  near  the  in 
much  bioken  and  fpoiied  by  that  pT:ct    , 
I^-i  the  fugar-canes  be  cvit  at  their  fiiJ  l 
which,  in  a  dry  loofe  foil,  is  generally  :i 
of  14  or  15  mocths  after  being  pLimj. ; 
cold  clay-foils,  not  till  16  or  i-jvmfj'. 
As  the  cane-rows  nm  E.  and  W.i: 
dtrctftion  as  pofGble  for  cartage  lotliL 
fo  canes  muft  be  cut  the  contrary  way ; 
cr  expe^fls  any  great  produce  from  hb 
for  by  beginning  to  cut  canes  at  the  r  ^^ 
field  moft^  remote  from  the  works,  tr :  -" 
not  often  pnfs  over  the  lame  tncl,  ^^^ 
quently  the  cant-ftools  ointiot  be  iriiip2«syi 
efpeciilly  if  he  takes  due  care  to  cut  tkdKJ*^* 
ry  clofe  to  their  roots ;  for,  by  IcariDgalof  fcb 
(which  muft  pcriib)  the  cane-ftools  ant  i5^* 
jured,     in  round -ridged  land,  it  is 
canes  in  the  fame  direction  of  the 
ing  the  tops  and  trafh  into  the  fiirrowi 
the  cartage  eafy,  and  to  prcferrc 
their  proper  form.     The  expe  ' 
the  cane-pivCes,of  a  plantation  m 
fo  that  the  int ovals  may  intufeft  at    ^ 
is  obvious,  ftnce  fuch  regularity  is  nut ^ 
beautiful,   more  fafc  in  cafe  of  acv' 
and  a  better  difpofition  of  the  whdc 
and  planting  one  third  or  fourth  p.m 
tiun  every  year,  but  alio  much  ealkr 
a  few  watchmen:  for  one  of  ihtfe  ^-^  . 
line  from  E.  to  W.  and  the  other  from  K-*^ 
look  through  e^ery  avenue,  whcit  the ffioJl  w 
thief  cannot  cfcape  the  ivatchful  eye.  A«lM 
intervals  fuiroundiug  the  boundary  of  a  ff!^"^ 
plarrtation  be  made  24  feet  wide,  the  ;:  :' 
will  receive  ample  recompenfc  for  k  r 
by  the  fccurity  of  his  canes  from  tivo  - 
tl»e  fitighbourhood,  and  by  planting    1 
in  plantain  trees,  which  may  at*  one- 
and  fhade  to  the  watchmen,  who  ti  • 
no  cxcufe  for  abfence  from  their  pri:- 
But  as  fuel  grows  very  fcarce  in  n\nS  fi 
it  is  alfo  expedient  to  plant  a  logvroi" 
fence  in  all  the  boundaries  of  even  , 
which,  being  cut  every  year,  will  Ji- 
ftore  of  faggots.    Logwood  makes  t^ 
aud  qiiickeft  of  all  fences,  and  agree •; '^' 
foil :  the  cuttings  make  exctllt  nt  ovcis-Asei 
are  the  general  operations  of  pUnterihipr  * 
ing  to  the  approved  dirciftions  of  Mr  l^^^ 
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he  particular  cultivation  of  the  fir^r^anesy  the 
•xtra^tion  of  fugar,  and  the  diftillation  of  rum,  fee 
luM,  Saccharvm,  and  Sugar. 
PLANTIN,  Chriftophcr,  a  celebrated  printer, 
a*  bora  n.ar  Tours  in  1733,  and  bred  to  an  art 
hlch  he  carried  to  the  high^ft  degree  of  perfcc- 
•n.  He  went  and  fettled  at  Antwerp ;  and  there 
x^ed  a  printing-office*  which  was  qoniidered  not 
liy  as  the  chief  omament  of  the  town,  but  as  one 
the  moft  eittraordinary  edifices  in  Europe.  A 
ra:  number  of  ancient  authors  were  printed} 
id  thefe  editions  were  valued  not  only  for  the 
4ut7  of  the  charai^ers,  but  aifo  fo.'  the  corre<fl- 
fe  of  the  text,  with  regard  to  which  Plantin  was 
rcry  nice,  that  he  priKurcd  the  moft  learned 
.'n  to  be  correctors  of  his  prefs.  He  got  im» 
.•nfe  riches  by  his  profeiTion ;  which,  however, 
did  not  hoard  up,  but  fpent  like  a  gentleman. 
died  in  159s,  aged  65  ;  and  left  a  rnoft  fumptu- 
I  and  valuable  library  to  his  ^randfon  iUlth.ifar. 
(i.)  PLANTING,  part,  n.f,  in  agriculturt:  and 
Tlcning,  16  fetting  a  tree  or  plant,  taken  from 
piDper  place,  in  a  new  hole  or  pit:  throwing 
ih  f  jrth  o\'er  its  root,  and  filling  up  the  hole 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The 
I  thin^  in  planting  is  to  prepare  the  eround  be- 
<  the  trees  or  plants  are  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
t  they  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  as  (hort 
me  as  poflible  ;  and  the  next  is,  to  take  up  the 
fli  or  plants,  to  t>e  tranfplanted.  In  taking  up 
'^ccs,  carefully  dig  away  the  e^rth  round  the 
^ib  as  to  come  at  their  feveral  parts  to  cut 
aW";  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  ground 
ipttt  care,  the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruiied, 
Ik  great  injury  of  the  trees.  The  next  thing 
*  prepare  them  for  planting  by  pruning  the 
(land  beads.  And  fiiit,  as  to  the  roots,  all  the 
ill  fibres  are  to  be  cut  off,  as  near  to  the  place 
B  whence  they  are  produced  as  may  be,  except 
rare  to  be  replanted  immediately  after  they  are 
a  tip.  Then  prime  off  all  the  brut^d  or  broken 
ts,  ail  fuch  as. are  irregular  and  crofs  each  o.. 
^  aod  all  downright  roots,  especially  in  fruit* 
•s  ihorten  the  larger  roots  in  proportion  to 
•Jc,  the  ftrcngth,  and  nature  of  the  tree  j  ob- 
^  that  the  walnut,  mulberry,  and  fome  other 
kr^rooted  kinds  (houM  not  be  pruned  fo  cloCt 
^  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit  and  foicft  trees ; 
OQog  fruit-treeft,  fuch  as  pears,  apples,  plums, 
:het,  &c.  that  are  one  year  old  from  the  tipie 
Heir  budding  or  grafting,  the  roots  may  be  left 
'  about  8  or  9  inches  long ;  but  in  older  trees, 
'  muft  be  left  of  a  much  greater  length  ^  but 
i»  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  larger  roots  ^ 
he  (snail  on^s  muft  be  moftly  cut  quite  out| 
runcd  very  fhort.  The  next  thing  is  the  prun^ 
if  their  heads,  which  muft  be  differently  per* 
led  in  different  trees ;  and  the  deHgn  of  the 
I  muft  alfo  be  confidertd.  Thus,  if  they  are 
:ned  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  it  is  beft  to  plant 
i  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  beads,  which 
Id  remain  on  till  they  begin  to  ft^oot  in  the 
g,  when  they  muft  be  cut  down  to  5  or  6 
1  talking  care  not  to  difturb  the  roots.  But  if 
rees  are  defigned  for  ftaodards,  prune  off  all 
mall  branches  clofe  to  the  place  where  they 
produced,  alfo  the  iircgular  ones  which  crols 
other ;  and  after  having  difplaccd  thefe  bran- 
JL.XVU.  PartU. 
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ches,  cat  off  all  fuch  parts  of  branches,  as  have  by 
any  accident  been  broken  or  wounded ;  but  by  no 
means  cut  off  the  main  leading  flioots  which  are 
neceff^ry  to  attra<5t  the  fap  from  the  root,  ainii 
thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Having 
tnus  prepared  the  trees  for  planting,  proceed  tp 
place  them  in  the  earth  :  but  firft,  if  the  trees  have 
been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  fibres  of 
the  roots  arc  dried,  place  them  8  or  10  hours  i^ 
water,  before  they  arc  planicd,  with  their  heads 
ercifl,  and  the  roots  only  immeifcd  therein  ;  which 
will  (well  the  dried  vcnils  of  the  roots,  and  prepare 
them  to  imbibe  nourifliment  from  the  ear  h.  In 
planting  them,  great  regard  (houid  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil :  for  if  that  be  coid  and  moift,  the 
trees  Ihould  be  planted  very  (hallow  ;  and  if  it  be 
a  hard  rock  or  gravel,  it  will  be  better  to  rai(e  a 
hill  of  earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted  than 
to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and  fill  it  up  with 
eartb,  as  is  too  often  pradifed,  l»y  which  mtans 
the  trees  are  planted  as  it  were  in  a  tub,  and  have 
but  little  room  to  extend  their  roots.  The  next 
thing  to  be  obfcrved  is,  to  place  the  trees  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  roc  tk  may  be  about 
the  fame  depth  in  the  ground  as  before  they  were 
taken  up  ;  then  break  the  earth  fine  with  a  fp  ide^ 
4nd  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo  that  it  may  fail  in 
between  every  root,  that  there  may  be  ^o  hoJlow- 
ncfs  in  the  earth :  then  haying  fillc4  up  the  iiolc 
gently,  trea^^  down  the  earth  with  your  feet,  but 
do  not  make  it  Uxt  hard  ;  which  ib  a  great  fault, 
efpe^ially  if  the  ground  be  ftrong  or  wet.  Having 
thus  planted  the  trees,  they  iliould  be  faftened  to 
(lakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing difplaced  by  the  wmd,  and  fome  mulch  taid 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots ; 
as  to  fuch  as  are  planted  againft  walls,  their  roots 
fhould  be  placed  about  five  or  fix  inches  from  the 
wall,  to  which  their  heads  (hould  be  nailed  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  up  by  the  wind.  The 
feaibns  for  planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  planted.  For  the  trees  whofe  leaves  falj  off  ui 
winter,  the  beft  time  is  the  beginning  of  0»f^ober, 
provided  the  foil  be  dry  j  but  if  it  be  a  very  wet 
foil,  it  is  belter  to  defer  it  till  the  end  of  Feb.  or 
beginning  of  March :  and  for  many  kinds  of  ever- 
giecns,  the  beginning  of  April  is  by  far  the  beft 
(eafon  j  though  they  may  be  fafely  rcuiovcd  at 
midfunimer,'  provided  they  arc  not  tp  be  carried 
▼ery  fari  \>\ii  ftiould  always  make  choice  of  a 
<;]eudy  wet  feafon.  In  the  ad  vol.  of  tlie  Bath  So- 
ciety's Papers,  a  letter  on  planting  wafte  grounds 
relates,  that,  •*  about  30  (now  40)  years  ago,  the 
\V.  part  of  it  abounded  with  tmid,  fo  very  light 
that  it  was  blown  away  with  the  wind ;  that  Mr 
Buxton  of  Shadwell  Lodge,  near  Thetford,  mix- 
ed fine  white  and  yellow  marlc  with  this  light  foil, 
^d  planted  Scots  and  fpruce  firs  in  it  which  foon 
correded  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil ;  fo  that  it  was 
quickly  covered  not  only  with  grals  and  herbs, 
but  with  vaft  plantations  of  firs,  oaks,  and  fv>rcft 
trees.  The  benefit  of  plantations,  whether  of 
(brubs,  copfe,  or  trees,  is  not  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate advantage,  o^  even  the  future  value  of 
the  wood.  By  annually*  (bedding  a  grtat  number 
of  leaves,  which  the  wmds  difperfe,  and  the  rains 
walb  intQ  the  foil,  it  is  confidcrably  improved ; 
L  1 1 1  and 
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and  whenever  fnch  copfes  have  been  ftubbed  up, 
the  ground  (however  unfruitful  before  planting) 
has  thereby  been  fo  enriched  as  to  bear  excellent 
crop?  for  many  years,  without  the  additional  help 
of  manure.  How  much  land-owners  are  intereft- 
ed  in  planting  wafte  or  barren  fpotft  1  need  not 
mention  \  and  nothing  but  a  degree  of  indolence 
or  ignorance  unpardonable  in  this  enlightened  agi 
eould  induce  them  to  negledt  it,  Natnre  has 
fut  niflied  us  with  plants,  trees,  and  fhnibs,  adapt- 
ed to  almoft  every  foil  and  fituation ;  and  as  the 
laws  of  vegetation  are  now  much  better  under- 
ftijid  than  formerly,  it  is  a  repro.ich  to  thofc 
whofe  pra<5licc  does  not  keep  pace  with  their 
knowledge  in  making  the  beft  ufe  of  her  bounty. 
Let  no  man  repine  and  fay'  tJife  land  i>  barren  /  for 
thofc  fpi>ts  which  appear  to  be  fo,  owe  that  ap* 
pearance  to  human  negligence.  Induftry  and  art 
might  foon  render  an  8th  part  of  this  kingdom 
nearly  as  valuable  as  all  the  reft,  DVhich  now  re- 
mains in  a  (late  unprofitable  to  the  ownen,  and 
difgracefiil  to  the  community.** 

(j.)  Planting,  Reverse^  a  method  of  plant- 
ing  in  which  the  natural  pofition  of  the  plant  or 
Ihoot  is  inverted  ;  the  branches  being  fct  into  the 
earth,  and  the  root  reared  into  the  air.  Dr  Agri- 
cola  and  Dr  Bradley  mention  this  monftrous  me- 
thod of  planting,  and  that  it  fucceeded  Very  well 
in  moft  or  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  timtjcrtrt-eit,  &c. 
Mr  Faircbild  of  Hoxton  has  pradlifcd  the  farrc, 
and  gives  the  following  dire^ions  for  performing 
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PLASENCIA,  2  towns  of  Sp^in.  SffPiicrii 
TiA,  N^  4  and  5.  Mr  Cnittwtll  aJoplstbafep. 
lar  fpeliing,  as  he  does  many  other*,  qorttdiS^ 
cnt  from  other  grographers. 

•  PLASH.  71./.  [ph/cke,  Dtitch;  H^Dj. 
pifh.]     I.  A  fmall  lake  of  water  or  puddk- 

He  leaves 

A  fhallow  *Ai^  to  plunge  him  in  the  dt?p,  U. 
—Many  flaJbtS',  that  they  hid  apaltd  to,  rs 
dry.  Bac0n.—l  underftand  the  a<}iiatik  or  ^a 
frog,  wf*  rc'jf  "        ,         .  ^« 

behold  millions.  Brvivru — 

With  filth  the  mifcreant  lies  bewny'd, 

VkWn  in  the  phjh  his  wfckedntfs  had  1  lii  P*r. 
«.  [from  the  verb  To  phjh.]  Brinch  ;  wly  i 
off  and  bound  to  other  branches.— In  iufrp^ 
your  quick,  avoid  laving  of  it  too  kv  MVO 
thick,  which  make^  tlie  fap  run  all  into t^JcM 
and  IcTvtfs  the//*7//frj  witht>ut  nouiillni.at.In 

*  To  ^L ASH.  1,  a.  [/»/r^r,  Fr.]  Tv  i(nm 
branci'vs. — Plant  and  p/aj^  quickVttS'.  t-tijt. 

PLASHING  or  HtDGES,  is  ari  opff^ 
thought  by  Ibme  pcrlbns  to  promote  i.  c  pwti 
and  continuance  of  old  hedges;  bui  ^  dicrt^ 
fact  be  fo  or  not  will  admit  of  ibirc  liiucte.  Jt 
Hedges,  §  3— iz.  It  h  thus  perturncd:  T^ 
old  ftubs  mult  be  cut  off,  Sec.  within  lotrtfe: 
inches  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  bcft  a:u  tajR^^ 
the  middle-lized  fhoots  muft  be  left  to  If*'* 
Some  of  ihe  ftrongcft  of  thefc  muft  a;!-^^ 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  ftaktrs.    Tfccu  K^^ 


it :  "  Make  choice  of  a  young  tree  of  one  fhcot,  of    cut  off  to  the  heigiit  at  which  the  hcdcrite^ 

alder,  elm,  willow,  or  any  othtr  tree  that  tafily     -^  ^'  '-     '  '-       ^  -"-  a_j   .*«««» 

takes  root  by  laying  5  bend  the  (hoot  gently  down 

into  the  earth,  and  fo  let  it  remain  until  it  ha^ 

taken  root.    Then  dig  about  the  firft  root,  and 

raife  it  gently  otit  of  the  ground,  till  the  (tern  be 

nearly  upright,  and  ftake  it  tip.    Then  prune  the 

roots,  now  cre^ed  in  the  air,  from  the  bruifes  and 

tvounds  they  received  in  being  dug  up ;  and  a- 

Doint  the  pnined  parts  with  a  compofition  of  t 

oz.  of  turpentine,  4  oz.  of  tallow,  and  4  oz.  of 

heeB  wax,  melted  together,  and  applied   pretty 

warm.    Afterwards  prune  off  all   the   buds  or    gfows,  ^.  w..^  v<»iLj»  ima  i^cn  *>.uuv^  "'•    v 

fhoots  that  arc  upon    the   ftem,   and   drefs  the    the  ro^^ts  of  the  Ihrubs,  it  is  to  hcin  ^-e^^l 

wounds  with  the  fame  compoiition,  to  prevent    facing  it,  as  they  exprtfs  it,  with  lie  i(*Mj*l 

any  collateral    Ihootings,   that   might  fpoii   the    from  the  upt>er  part  of  the  ditch:  all 

fceauty  of  the  ftem.'*  the  earth  dLi^r  out  of  the  ditch  i   '    ' 

Plant-Lice,  6r  Pucf.rons.     See  Aphis.  the  top  of  the  bank ;  and  the  own . 

PLANTULE,  n./.  A  fmall  plant ;  a  very  young    carefully  into  it  that  this  be  dene ; 
;  lant,  or  a  piant  in  embryo,  men  are  apt  to  throw  as  much  ..  . . 

PLANyDES,    Maximus,   a    Greek   monic   of    the  face  of  the  bank  j  which,  bci 
Conftantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, who  publiflied  a  coUeftion  of  epigrams  en- 
titled Jnthohgia  I  a  Greek  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Mttamoipholes;  a  Life  of  ^fop,  which  is  rather 


ed  to  be  left;  and  they  are  to  ftand  ilteH 
diftance  one  from  another:  when  t^ertJffK' 
proper  Ihoots  for  thtfe  at  the  di-  -!  •  |ttito 
places  muft  be  fupplied  with   .  to" 

dead  wood.  The  hedge  is  to  b,  :  .  1*^*? 
cutting  away  all  but  thufe  Ihoois  vrtKiilu^Jt^ 
ded  to  be  ufed  either  as  ftakes,  or  the  cUff  ■»* 
of  the  pliniing :  the  ditch  is  to  be  c!*i«' 
with  the  fpade  ;  and  it  mult  \k  nov  If  »^ 
firft,  with  Hoping  fides  each  v.^  6^ 

is  any  cavity  on  the  bank  oii  U^ 

or  the  earth  has  been  w.dUi   wif^ 


oukl  to 
(Ik  mti 

C3LQ  l^ 


loaded,  is  foon  wafhed  ofi  into  the 
and  a  ver>'  great  part  of  t)  t  work  uihI 
as  what  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ba: 


mains  there,  and  makes  J  goo«i  tlijcf  ^»^ 
a  romance  than  a  hiftory ;  and  fome  other  works,  fcrent  hetlge.  In  the  plafh  ng  tht  (^;^'-%  ^ 
He  fuffered  fome  perftcution  on  accour4  of  his    tremes  are  to  l>e  avoided  \  thefe  arc,  t'thyj 


attachment  to  the  Latin  chuix:h. 

PLAQUEMINES,  a  country  of  the  United 
States,  m  Louiftana,  about  40  milevS  from  the 
8ca.  It  is  low  and  fwnmpy,  moftlycovcred  with 
reeds.  It  was  overflowed  in  1764,  and  much 
dam;igfd. 

PLARDWICK,  a  fmall  town  of  England,  in 
Staffordfliire,  E.  of  Forton. 

PLASCHKEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania, 

9  mikd  W.  or4:ufit, 


too  low,  and  the  laying  it  too  thick,  The 
makes  the  f.ip  run  aM  into  the  fhooti,  tnd^ 
the  plaihes  without  fufiicient  LcrHfiin-'it;^ 
with  the  thickncfs  of  the  hedge,  final ->  ^'i 
The  other  extreme  of  laying  them  tu* ^\m 
qually  to  be  avoided  I  for  this  v-irrit.  i^)^^^ 
nourifliment  into  the  plafhes,  and  iJ  l^' 
flioots  final  I  and  weak  at  the  bottom,  iDd  -j*J 
quently  ihe  hcdjre  thin.  This  is  .1  c(  n^'  ^ 
iii  t|ic  oortk  of  lingl^nd*    The  b^  hcOT*  "^ 
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rwhere  in  tngland  arc  thofc  in  Hertfbrdfhire ; 
ilicy  are  plalhcd  in  a  middle  way  between  the 
5  extremes,  and  the  cattle  are  thus  prevented 
b  from,  cropping  the  young  (hoots,  and  from 
ng  through  j  and  a  new  and  vigorous  hedge 
[ix)n  formwl.  When  the  (boot  is  bent  down' 
t  is  intended  to  be  plaihed,  it  Tnuft  be  cut  half 
y  through  with  the  bill :  the  cut  mult  be  given 
jing,  fomewhat  downwards^  and  then  it  is  to 
wound  about  the  itakes*  and  after  this  Its  fu- 
fluous  branches  are  to  be  cut  oft'  as  they  (land 

at  the  fides  of  the  hedge.  If  for  the  (irft  year 
Lwo,  the  field  w|icrc  a  new  hedge  is  made  can 
ploughed,  it  will  thrive  the  better  for  it ;  but 
he  ftubs  arc  very  old,  it  is  be(t  to  cut  them 
te  doivn,  and  to  fecure  them  with  good  dead 
Iges  on  Kith  0dcs,  till  the  (hoots  are  grown  up 
n  them  (trong  enough  to  pla(h :  and  wherever 
i  fp<ice8  are  fccn^  new  fets  arc  to  be  planted 
i)l  them  up.  A  new  hedge  raifed  firom  fets  in 
common  way,  generally  requires  plafhing  in 
•ut  8  or  9  years  after. 

PLASHY.  aJJ.  ifrem  ^a/h.]  Watery ;  fiUed 
h  puddles. — 

Near  ftood  a  mill  in  low  and  p/ajiy  ground. 

PLASM,  n.  /.  [rXtuTfui,]  A  mould ;  a  ma- 
;  in  which  any  thing  is  caft  or  formed.— The 
Qs  fenred  as  plafnn  or  moulds  to  this  (and. 
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likewife,  if  incorporated  with  plafters^  as  wc  hatfl 
made  trial.  Bfo<ivn, — Plafien,  that  have  any  effe^# 
mud  be  by  difperdng  or  repelling  the  humours. 
Templets  Mi/c. 

(a.)  Plaster,  or  Emplaster,  in  pharmacyf 
an  external  application  of  a  harder  confidence 
than  an  ointment  j  to  be  fpread,  accordinjr  to  th« 
different  circum(tance8  of  the  wound,  place,  ox* 
patient,  either  upon  linen  or  le^er.  Sec  Phar- 
macy, TnJex. 

(3.)  Plaster,  or  Plaister,  in  building,  a 
compofition,  of  lime,  fometimcs  with  fand,  &c* 
to  parget,  or  cover  the  nudities  of  a  building.  Sec 
Pargetin<3  and  Stucco. 

(4.)  Plaster  or  Paris,  a  preparation  of  fc- 
veral  fpecic*  of  gypfum  dug  near  Mount  Maifre, 
a  village  near  Paris;  whence  the  name.    Sec  A- 

LABASTERi  ChEMJSTRY,  In^tXf  GypSUM,  MI- 
NERALOGY, &c.  ,  The  bed  fort  is  hard,  white, 
(hining,  and  marbly;  known  by  the  name  of 
plaflerjtonc^  Qr  parget  of  Mount  Ma'ttre.  It  neither 
gives  fire  with  ftccl,  nor  fenucois  with  aquafortiti  j 
but  readily  calcinrs  into  a  fine  plafter,  the  Mfc  of 
which  in  building  and  cafting  (latucs  is  well  known- 
According  to  Bergman,  it  contains  32  parts  calca- 
reous earth,  46  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  ax  water. 

(5.)  Plaster  of  Paris,  Bxperiments  cm. 
Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  burnt  alabadcr,  'nixed 
up  tliin  with  water,  in  a  (hort  time  coagiil.ue,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  veifel  full  of  water,  into  a  hard 


PUiSSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of    lump,  notwithftanding  the  water  that  furrounded 


-Lawer  Charente ;  8  miles  S.  of  Mirabeau 
PLASSENDAL,  a  fortrcfs  of  the  French  re- 
>iici  in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  and  late 
».  of  Auftrian  Flanders ;  featcd  on  the  canal 
ween  Bruges  and  Oftend,  3  miles  E.  of  Oftcnd. 
*L\SS£Y,  a  town,  plain,  and  grove  near  the 

of  Muxadab  in  India,  famous  for  a  battle 
jbt  hctwecn  the  Bfitilh  under  Lord  Clive  an<i 

DAtivc  Hindoos  under  the  Nabob  Surajah 
»lah,  it  1757.  The  Britifli  ariiiy  confided  of 
tt  1200  men,  of  whom  the  Europeans  did  not 
ttd  900 ;  while  that  of  the  Nabob  confided  of 
»ofoot,  and  18,000  horfe-  Notwithdanding 
»ptat  difproportion,  however.  Lord  Clive  ef- 
Tally  routed  the  Nabob  and  his  forces,  with 

lofs  of  3  Europeans  and  a 6  Seapoys  killed, 

f  Europeans  and  40  Seapoys  wounded.  The 
^>b'8  k)fs  was  cdimated  at  about  aoo  men,  be* 
^  oxen  and  elephants.  See  Clive,  N*^  2.  The 
'D  of  Pla(rey  lies  %$  miles  S.  of  Moor(hcdabad, 

70  from  Calcutta. 

1.)*  PLASTER,  n.f,  [p/ajirr,  Fr.  from  »x.?>-.] 
5ubftance  made  of  water  and  fome  abforbent 
:ter,  fach  as  chalk  or  lime  well  pulvcrifed,  with 
kch  walls  are  overlaid  or  figures  cad.— In  the 
^  hour  came  forth  lingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
Kc  upon  the  piajer  of  the  wail.  Dan.  v.  5.— 

1  be  floors  {Aplafter^  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

''wp«  arc  hung  up  fo  high,  to  cover  the  naked 
^tr,  Watti  on  the  Mind,  a.  [Mrnplaflrwur  Lat* 
Englifli,  furmerly  emplajier.'\  A  glutinous  or 
kcfive  (alve.— Seeing  the  fore  is  whole,  why  re- 
»  wc  the  pla/ler  ?  Hooker,-- 

You  rub  the  fore, 
Wlien  you  (bould  bring  the  plaflef.  Sbnk* 

't  ml  only  move*  the  needle  in  powder,*  but 


it.  Artificers  obfene,  that  the  coagulating  pro- 
perty of  burnt  alabader  will  be  very  much  im« 
paired  or  lod,  if  the  powder  be  kept  too  long,  ef- 
pcciaily  in  the  open  air,  before  it  is  ufedj  and 
when  it  hath  been  once  tempered  with  water,  and 
fuffertid  to  grow  hard,  they  cannot,  by  any  ium- 
ing  or  powdering  of  it  again,  make  it  ferviceablc 
for  their  purpofc  as  before.  This  matter,  when 
wrought  into  vtlTtls,  &;<?.  is  dill  of  fo  loofc  and 
fpongy  a  texture,  that  the  air  has  eafy  pafl'age 
through  it.  Mr  JBoyle  gives  an  account,  among 
his  experiments  with  the  air-pump,  of  his  prepar- 
ing a  tube  of  this  plader,  clofed  at  one  end  and  o- 
pen  at  the  other;  and  on  applying  the  open  end 
to  the  cement,  as  is  ufually  done  with  the  receiv- 
ers, it  was  found  utterly  impolfible  to  exbaud  all 
the  air  out  of  it  j  for  frefh  air  from  without  pref* 
fed  in  as  lad  as  the  other,  or  internal  air,  was  ex- 
hauded,  though  the  fides  of  the  tube  were  of  a 
confiderable  thicknefs.  A  tube  of  iron  was  then 
put  on  the  engine  ;  fo  that  being  filled  with  water, 
the  tube  of  plader  of  Paris  was  covered  with  it^ 
and  on  ufing  the  pump,  it  Was  immediately  fcen^ 
that  the  water  palled  through  into  it  as  eafiiy  as 
the  air  had  doiK,  when  that  wa«j  the  ambient 
^uid.  After  this,  trying  it  with  Venice  tui  pen- 
tine  indead  of  water,  it  fucceeded ;  and  the  tube 
could  be  perfcdly  exhaudcd,  and  would  remain 
in  that  date  fcvera!  I  ours.  After  this,  on  pouring 
fome  hot  oil  upon  the  turpentine,  the  cafe  was  a£ 
tered  \  for  the  turpentine  melting  with  this,  that 
became  a  thinner  fluid,  and  in  this  date  capable  of 
padine  like  water  into  the  pores  of  the  plader. 
On  taking  away  the  tube,  the  turpentine,  which 
had  pervaded  and  tiikd  its  pores,  rendered  it 
tranfparcnt,  in  the  manner  that  water  gives  tranf- 
parcacy  to  that  lingular  done  called  ocrtus 
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ulUKDi.  In  this  manner,  the  weight  of  air,  un- 
der proper  management,  will  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing fe^-enl  forts  of  glue?  penetrate  plaAer  of  Paris ; 
and  not  only  thi?,  but  baked  earth,  wood,  and  all 
other  bociics,  porous  enough  tb  admit  water. 

(6.)  Plaster  of  Paiii^,  method  oftaking 
A  FACF  IN.  The  method  of  rcprcfenting  a  face 
truly  in  plaftcr  of  Paris  is  this  :  The  perfon, 
whofc  fifrure  itdeii'^ncd,  is  laid  on  bis  back,  with 
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ver,  mix  about  one  .'^d  timothy  gnG  (ecd;  {tTcr 
much  facilitates  the  curing  of  clover,  asdvb 
cured  iii  a  fuperior  foiidet.  T\\t  plafleropc^? 
equally  weil  on  the  orhcr  grafl'cs.  On  LodaiGSQ 
its  operation  is  great ;  we  ufe  it  at  tbe  rakfi  i 
table  fpoonful  for  a  hill,  put  irac»e<iiatdyih: 
drcfllng.  From  fome  accurate  experimcmiijfe 
and  reported  to  our  Agricultural  Sjcfctjtite- 
pears  that  9  bulheU  of  additional  ram  {Kf  c^ 


any  convenient  thir.g  to  keep  off  the  hair.    Into,  were  pro(1ui:ed  bv  this  method  of  ufingi^fei 


t?rh  noftril  is  ccn?eyed  a  conical  piece  of  fliff 
paper,  open  at  both  ends,  to  allow  of  refpiration. 
Thrfr  tubes  bting  anointed  with  oil,  are  fupport- 
cd  by  the  hand  of  an  afliftant  5  then  the  face  is 
bghtly  oiled  over,  and  the  eyes  being  kept  (hut, 
alabafter,  frelb  calcined,  and  tcmpere'i  to  a  thtn- 
nifti  confiftence  with  water,  is  by  ipoorifiils  nimb* 
ly  thrown  all  ever  the  face,  till  it  lira  near  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch.  This  matter  grows  fenQbly 
hot,  and  itt  about  a  qu^irter  of  an  hour  hardens 
into  a  kind  of  ftony  concretion;  which  being 
Jcntly  taken  off,  reprefents,  on  its  concave  fur- 
wee,  the  minuteft  part  of  the  original  fiaice.  In 
this  a  head  of  good  clay  may  be  moulded,  and 
therein  the  eyes  arc  to  be  opened,  and  other  ne- 
celfary  amendments  made.  This  fecond  face  be- 
ing aitointed  with  oil.  a  fecond  mould  of  cal- 
cined aUbafter  i«  made,  confiding  of  two  parts 
joined  lengthwife  along  the  ridge  of  the  nofe; 
und  herein  may  be  caft,  with  the  fame  matter,  a. 
face  exfn  mely  like  the  original. 

(7.)  Plastfr  of  Paris,  use  op,  as  a  ma- 
nure. Plafter  of  Paris  is  ufed  as  a  manure  in 
Pcnnfylvania,  as  we  find  "hv  a  letter  from  a  pen- 
tlcman  in  that  country,  Jnfrrted  in  the  BatK  So- 
ciety Paper*?,  vol.  5;  of  which  the  following  is  an 
cxtr^A :  "  The  bed  kind  is  imported  fi-cm  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  ;  it  is  brou.  ht  down  the 
Seine,  and  export*  d  from  H^vre  dr  Grace.  There 
arc  large  beds  of  it  in  'he  Bay  of  Fundy,  ro*re 
nearly  as.  good 'as  that  from  France.  The  lumps 
ctn!ipo!>d  of  flat  fhining  fpri-uia  are  preferred  to 
thofe  formed  of  round  parttcles  like-fand  :  the 
method  of  finding  out  the  quality  is  to  pulverijtc 
fomr,  and  pm  it  dry  into  an  iron  pot  over  the 
fire,  when  that  which  is  good  will  foon  boil,  and 
great  quantities  of  the  fixed  air  efcipe  by  ebul- 
lition. It  'S  pulverized  by  firft  puttifg  it  in  a 
flamping-nvll.  The  finer  its  pulvenzalion  the 
bc»trr,  as  it  will  thereby  be  more  generally  dif- 
fulcd.  It  is  beft  to  fow  it  in  a  wet  day.  The  pro- 
per quantity  fjr  grafs  is  fix  bufl>el8  per  acre.  No 
firt  is  required  in  fowinp.  it  but  making  the  diftri- 
bution  a?  equd  as  poflTible.  It  operates  altoge- 
ther "•:  •>  top  m?.nure,  and  therefore  fhould  not 
be  put  on  in  the  fprirg,  until  the  principal  frofts 
are  over  and  vegetation  hath  begun.  The  gene- 
ral f  tine  for  fjwiag  with  us  is  in  April>  M.y,  June, 
July,  Auguft,  and  September, 


*  To  PLASTER.  V.  a.  {plujirtrs  French,  to 
the  noun.]  i.  To  overlay  as  with  piafter.^ 

Boils  and  plagues 

Plafl^r  you  o'er.  Skak 

The  harlot's  chetk  beautied  with  fl^n^ 

art.  M 

—A  heart  fettled  upon  a  thought  of  pdnfcfct. 

ing  is  as  a  fair  plajiering  on  the  waII.  Ectidm. 

17, — With  ccmcni  of  flour,  whiles  of  tg|»»A 

(tone  powdered,  pifcina  roirabilis  is  (aid  to  bit 

viA\\%pUifier€d,  Bacon. — 

PtJfler  the  cbinKy  hives  with  clay.  Dnis 
—The  brain  receives  nut  much  more  impn^, 
than  if  you  wrote  with  your  finger  00 1  ^  rV 
wall.  tVatts,  a.  TocoTcrwilha  vificowiit^ff 
medicated  plaiter. 

•  Pl^STERER. «./.  [piajfrirr,  Tr.bm^ 
ter,\  I.  One  whofc  trade  is  to  overla;  wkw^ 
plafter. — 

Thy  father  was  a  plajferer.  &*• 

a.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaftcr.— T^ ^f 
/frer  makes  h*s  figures  by  additioo,  asd  tkcz* 
ver  by  fubtra^ion.  H^oitoa. 

PLASTERING,  part.  n.  /.   See  Paroethc 

(!.>•  PLASTICK.1/^-.  l^xar^Mf-l  HaiBftic 
power  to  give  form. — 

Bvuign  Creator  I  let  thy  pia/iicA  kiad 

Difpofe  its  awn  effe^ft.  f*** 

— There  is  not  any  thing  ftrange  in  tfcf  ^«*^ 
tion  of  the  formed  metaK  "or  other  ^•' 
tue  concerned  in  ib aping  tbcro  into  a*  ^ 
gures,  than  merely  the  configuratioo  d^lf^ 
ides.  f1'6oJ<warJ,  , 

(1.)  PLASTiCKdenote^a  thing  cwJowfdw 
a  formative  power,  or  a  faculty  of  foratiH  er  & 
(hioning  a  mafs  of  matter  after  the  liescia* 
iivmg  being.   *  . 

(3.)  Plastick  Art,  the  art  of  reprdert*^ 
forts  of  figures  by  the  means  of  raouW*-  »■' 
term  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  cx«*«.  t^ 
of  forming,  modelling,  or  catting  in  a  o*^ 
A  mould  in  general  is  a  l)ody  that  it  o**  * 
low  for  that  purpofe.  The  artift  tnate  b&« 
thctn  to  form  figures  in  bronze,  lead,  gold,  ijj 
or  any  other  metal  or  fufibkr  ^"Wtana^J 
mould  is  made  of  clay,  Itucco*  or  other  co^ 
tion,  atKi  is  hollowed  into  the  form  of  the  ^^ 
that  is  to  be  produced  ;  they  then  apply  t^ 
which  is  a  fort  of  funnel,  through  which  IS^ 


rally  app^J»r  in  10  or  15  days*,  after  which  the    tal  is  poured  that  is  to  form  the  figures,  as^"^ 
growth  o**  the  gr^fs  will  be  fo  great  as  to  produce     is  called  running  ibt  metal  into  ibe  rnvdl  ■■ 
a  large  burden  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks.    It  muft    thu*,after  much  pradiee  and  atteJitoo,  t^^ 
]>e  fown  on  dry  land,  not  fubjt^t  to  be  overflown. 
I  have  Town  it  on  fnnd,  loam,  and  clay,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  on  which  it  han  beft  anfwered.    It 
has  been  ufed  as  a  manure  in  this  ftate  for  up- 
wards of  12  years.    In  all  experiments  with  clo- 


artiH  forms,  i.  Equeitrian  and  pedeftrianfi''^ 
of  every  kimi ;  4.  Groups:  3.  Pedt^tjl*;  i-^ 
reliefs;  5.  Medallions;  6.  Cannon^  moctir>'» 
other  pieces  of  artillery;  7.  OrOAni' nts <^ ij^ 
tedurc,  as  capitals,  bafc&,  &c.j  S.Varwfc-Jj 
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f  (iirniture,  as  luftrrs,  branches,  in  every  kind 
f  ipftai  \  Hfid  ill  the  (amc  tniinncr  figures  are  calt 
I  flir'M,  pUfttr,  or  any  other  fufibic  matter. 
ft  Plaster,  J  6.  Wax  being  a  fubflance  that 
vci  y  c.'tGIv  put  in  fufion,  plaftics  make  much 
fc  of  it.  1  i.cre  are  impreffions  which  are  high- 
'  p.eafuif  in  coloured  wax,  of  mtdailioiift,  baffo 
id  ilto  relievos,  and  of  detached  figures;  which, 
Dwcnr,  arc  fomtwhat  brittle.  But  this  matter, 
imc  think,  i»a8  been  carried  too  tar:  they  have 
3?  only  formed  moulds  to  reprefcnt  the  likenefs 
Id  the  butt  of  a  living  pcrfon,  by  applying  the 
lidn  to  the  face  itfclf,  and  afterwards  casing 
4')icd  wax  into  th<r  mould  ;  but  they  have  aUb 
^inttd  that  waxen  bud  with  the  natural  colours 
t  th?  face,  and  have  then  applied  giafs  eym  and 
rtural  hair;  to  which  they  have  joined  a  fluffed 
lidy  and  limbs,  with  hands  of  wax ;  and  have, 
Aly,  drcflrd  their  figure  in  a  real  habit.  But  if 
dofc  invitation  of  nature  in  painting  and  (tatu- 
7,  upon  canvas,  and  in  Itone  or  metal,  hap  been 
iinirtd  in  all  ajrcs,  we  cannot  fee  why  an  equal- 
'  clofe  imitation  in  wax  ITiould  not  be  equally 
1  obie<a  of  admiration.  There  is  another  inven- 
on  DO  Iffh  ingenious  and  pleafing,  which  is  that 
herein  M.  Lippart,  antiquary  and  artiCl  at  Dref- 
en  has  fo  much  excelled.  He  has  found  the 
leans  of  refembling,  by  indefatigable  labour, 
rrat  cxpence,  and  infinite  tafle,  that  immenfe 
umber  of  ftunes,  engraved  and  in  camaieu, 
«^idi  arc  to  be  fecn  in  the  moft  celebrated  cabi- 
wi.  (Sec  Pastes,  §  ii.)  He  has  made  choice 
*f  tbofe  that  are  the  moil  beautiful ;  and,  with  a 
«fc  of  his  own  invention,  he  takes  from  thcfe 
ones  an  impreifion  that  is  furprifingly  accurate, 
^  which  afterwards  becomes  as  marble :  tbefe 
nptfflioQs  he  calls  paJfL  He  then  gives  them  a 
roptr  colour^  and  inclofes  each  with  a  gold  rim  ; 
kJ,  by  ranging  them  in  a  judicious  order,  forms 
:ihem  an  admirable  fyftem.  They  are  fixed  on 
^boards,  which  form  fo  many  drawers,  and 
%  then  inclofed  in  cafes,  which  repreftnt  folio 
^ei,  and  have  titles  written  on  their  backs ; 
}  tkat  thefe  fiditious  books  may  conveniently 
wopy  a  place  in  a  library.  Nothing  can  be 
>ore  ingenious  than  this  mvention;  and,  by 
cans  of  it,  perfons  of  moderate  fortune  are  en- 
T^  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  all  that 
'bqoity  has  left  that  is  excellent  of  this  kind  ; 
^  the  copies  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  ori- 
•wls.  There  is  aifo  another  method  of  taking 
>r  imprcflions  of  camaieus,  medals,  and  coins, 
"liich  IS  as  follows :  They  wafli  or  properly  clean 
»P  piece  whofe  imprcflfion  is  to  he  taken,  and 
•rround  it  with  a  border  of  wax.  They  then  dif- 
>ire  ifinglas  in  water,  and  make  a  deco^ion  of 
f  mixing  with  it  fome  vermihon,  to  give  it  an 
?recablr  red  coloai-.  They  pour  this  pafte,  when 
ott  on  the  ftone  or  medal,  to  the  thickncfs  of  a- 
out  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch ;  then  leave  it  ex- 
offd  to  the  fun,  in  a  place  free  from  dult.  After 
few  days  this  pafte  becomes  hard,  and  offers  to 
^tjt  the  moft  admirable  and  faithful  reprelen- 
rtion  of  the  medal  that  it  is  poflible  to  conceive: 
J^yare  then  carefuliy  plactd  in  drawers;  and 
^oufincif  of  thc(«:  i  jiprefliong  which  comprehend 
^y  iges,  may  be  included  in  a  fmall  compafs, 


th^  art  of  cafting  in  a  mould  papier  macbe  or  dif« 
folved  paptr,  and  forming  it  into  figures,  in  imita- 
tion of  fculpture,  of  ornaments  ahd  decorations  for 
ceilings,  furniture,  6cc.  and  which  they  afterwards 
paint  or  gild.  There  are,  however,  fome  inconvt- 
nitrncies  attending  this  art ;  as,  for  example,  the 
imperfc^ion-*  in  the  moulds,  which  render  the  con- 
tours of  the  figures  inelegant,  and  give  them  a 
heavy  air:  theft  ornaments,  moreover,  are  liotTo 
durable  as  thofe  of  bronze  or  wood,  feeing  that 
in  a  few  years  they  are  preyed  on  by  worms. 
The  figures  that  are  given  to  porcelain,  Dtlft 
ware,  &c.  belong  alfo  to  plaftics;  for  they  arc 
formed  by  moulds,  as  well  as  by  the  art  of  the 
fcuiptor  and  turner  ;  and  by  all  thefe  arts  united 
arc  made  vafes  of  every  kind,  figures,  groups, 
and  other  defigns,  either  for  ufe  or  ornament.  Sec 
Casting,  Delft,  §  3,  Foundery,  Glazing, 
Papier  Mache^  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Sec. 

(4-)  Plastic  Nature,  a  certain  power  by 
which,  as  an  inftrument,  many  philofopheis,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  fuppofed  the  great  mo- 
tions in  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  various  pro- 
cefles  of  generation  and  corruption,  to  be  perpe- 
tually carried  on.  Among  the  philofophcrs  of 
Greece,  fuch  a  power  was  almoft  univcHaily  ad- 
mitted. It  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  rejected 
only  by  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicu- 
ru?,  who  talk  as  if  the^  had  thought  gravity  eflen- 
tial  to  matter,  and  the ^r/iw/oia  motion  of  atoms, 
which  they  held  to  ha^e  been  from  eternity,  the 
fource  not  only  of  all  the  regular  motions  in  the 
univerfe,  but  alfo  of  the  organization  of  all  cor- 
poreal fyftems,  and  even  oijenfation  and  intdUeiion^ 
m  brutes  and  in  men.  It  is  evident,  that  thofe 
men,  whatever  they  might  profefs,  were  in  reality 
atheifts;  and  Democritus  avowed  his  atheifm. 
The  greater  part  of  the  philofophcrs  who  held 
the  exiftence  of  a  plaftic  nature,  confidercd  it  not 
as  an  agent  in  the  Itrid  fenfq  of  the  word,  ^ut 
merely  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Deity ; 
though  even  among  them  th:  re  were  fome  who 
held  no  fupcrior  power,  and  were  of  cburfe  as  grofs 
atheifts,  as  Democritus  himfelf.  Such  was  Stra- 
To  of  Lampfacus,  who  was  originaliy  of  the  peri- 
patetic fchool,  over  which  he  orefided  many 
years,  with  great  reputation.  He  was  tht  firft 
and  chief  affertor  of  what  has  been  termed  Hyto^ 
%oic  atheifm  ;  tl  fyftem  which  admits  of  no  pfnvrr 
fuptrior  to  a  certain  natural  ox  ylaji'tc  lift^  efentia!, 
ingenerable^  and  ineprrttptible  inherent  in  matter^ 
but  without  fenfe  and  confri.  ufuels.  That  fuch 
was  his  doftrine  we  Irarn  from  Cicero.  ( Dc  Nut* 
Dtor,  I.  i.  c.  13.)  Cicero  adiU,  however  that, 
Strato,  in  admitting  this  piaftic  principle,  dif- 
fered widely  frjm  Democritus.  That  the  rough 
and  fmooth,  and  hookci  and  crooked,  atomn  of 
Democritus,  were  indee.i  dreams  and  fancies  is  a 
pofition  which  no  feidii)lc pcrfon  wdl  controvert  ; 
but  furely  Strato  was  himlelf  as  grent  a  dreamer 
when  he  made  fetifation  and  intelligence  refult 
from  a  certain  piaftic  or  fpermatic  life  in  matter, 
which  is  itfelf  devoid  of  fenfr  and  confcioufncfb. 
It  is,  indeed,'  inconceivable,  to  ufe  the  emphatic 
language  of  Cudworth,  **  how  any  one  in  his  fcnfes 
(hould  admit  fuch  a  nionftrous  paradox  as  this, 
that  every  atom  of  'luft  ha»  in  itfclf  as  much  wif- 


I  lie  proficients  in  plaftics  have  likewifc  inveoted    dom  as  the  greatelt  puiitician  and  moft  profound 
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philofophfr,  and  yet  is  neither  confclous  nor  in- 
teUigent !"  Strato  likcwife,  though  he  attributed 
a  certain  kind  of  life  to  matter,  by  no  m^ans  al- 
lowed of  one  common  life  as  ruling  over  the  whole 
material  univerfe.  He  fuppofed  the  feveral  parts 
of  matter  to  have  fo  many  fiveral  plartic  lives  of 
their  own,  and  fecms  to  have  attributed  fome- 
tjiing  to  chance  in  the  produdion  and  prcfervation 
of  the  mundane  fyftem.  In  dcfiying  the  r-xiftrnce 
of  a  God,  perpetually  dire«5tin.'  his  plaftic  princi- 
ple, and  in  ftjppofing  as  many  of  tlv^fe  principled 
as  there  are  atoms  of  matter,  Strato  deviated  far 
from  the  doiftrine  of  Ariftotle.  The  great  foun- 
der of  the  peripatetic  fchool.  as  wefl  as  his  apof- 
tate  difciple,  taught  that  mundane  things  are  not 
effeded  by  fortuitous  mcchanifm,  but  by  fuch  a 
nature  as  aits  regularly  and  artificially  for  eruL  ; 
yet  he  never  confiders  this  nature  as  the  higheft 
principle,  or  fupreme  Numeth  but  as  fubordinate 
to  a  perfect  mind  or  intellect ;  and  he  exprefbly 
affirms,  that  '*  mindf  together  with  natitrey  form- 
ed or  faftiioned  this  univerfe."  lie  evidently  con- 
fiders  mind  as  the  principal  and  intelligent  agent, 
and  nature  as  the  fubfervient  and  executive  inllru- 
ment.  Indeed,  wc  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  M^iheim,  who  thinks 
that  by  nature  Ariftotle  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  it^fitTtti  ^ytmn^  Or  animal  Jbeatt  to  which  he 
attributes  immortality,  and  of  which  he  expref*- 
ly  (ays  that  all  things  are  full  (De  Gener,  Anim,  1. 
iii.  c.  ii.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  always  joins  God 
and  nature  together,  and  affirms  that  they  do  no- 
thing in  vain.  The  fame  do^rine  was  tau>;ht  be- 
fore him  by  Plato,  who  affirms  that  "  nature,  to- 
gether with  reafon,  and  according  to  it,  orders  all 
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before  our  readers  a  ihort  abftrafl  of  hii  toJ* 
ings,  and  ihall  otTer  foroe  remarks  upon  tbca  u 
we  proceed.    The  author,  in  a  chapter  tBUtir^ 
Analjifis  of  Matter  in  general^  treats  of  piBSf 
and  fccondary  qualities,  and  adheres  too  disf 
to  the  language  of  Locke,  when  he  &p,ti3i 
"  the  nature  of  bodies  tignifies  the  aggrcpttcf 
all  thofe  ideas  with  which  they  forfiilhai,aad^ 
which  they  are  made  known.  _    This  icnlcBcc  i 
inaccurately  expreifed.     An  aggregate  d  ikk 
may  be  occafioUed  by  the  impiiOe  of  boifo  a 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  but  the  cflfcd  of  impullccr- 
not  be  that  which  impels.    Having  jultly  oitoi- 
ed,  that  we  know  nothing  diredly  of  bodies  ba 
their  qualities,  he  proceeds  to  mvc^igalc  the  u* 
tare  of  folidity.    "  Solidity  (be  lays)  if  the  <jstsf 
of  body  which  principally  requires  oursotict  k 
is  that  which  filis  extenfion,  and  which  rtfiSs> 
thcr  folids,  occupying  the  place  which  it  ^xs> 
pit* 3  ;  thus  making  extenfion  and  figure  real,  al 
different  from  mere  fpace  and  vacuity.  Ifil^it' 
condary  qualities  of  bodies,  or  their  powerj,  li- 
rioudy  to  affe»fl  our  ftnfes,  depend  oo  tbdr  pa- 
mary  quahtics,  it  is  chiefly  on  this  of  ib^y; 
which  is  therefore  the  moft  important  of  thcpn- 
mary  qualities,  and  that  in  which  the  d^i  *i 
body  is  by  f  mc  conceived  to  confift.   TteiiA 
of  folidity  has  bten  judged  to  be  "incapabk«*f 
analyfis;  but  it  appears  evident  to  me,ilatAt> 
dea  of  Iblidity  may  be  rcfolvtd  into  ancrtiwite 
which  IS  that  of  the  power  of  refi^  w^^J^ 
extenfion  ot  body.    Hence  it  becoaves  oflattr&- 
ry,  and  even  inadmillibie,  to  fuppofe  tint  fc&i- 
ty  in  the  body  is  al  all  a  pattern  oraitktypf*> 
our  fcnfation."     That  folidity  in  the  bo^t*'* 


things."  Plato  however,  attributed  intelligence  '  we  know  nothing  of  folidity  any  where  dfcBM 
to  the  principle  by  which  he  fuppofed  the  world 
to  be  animated,  as  Chalcidius,  commenting  on  the 
Timseus,  affirms :  Apuleins,  too,  affures  us  of  the 
fame  thing  in  Dogmat.  Platon,  This  do<5trine  of 
Piatb  has  been  adopted  by  many  moderns  of  emi- 
nence both  for  genius  and  for  learning.  The  ce- 
lebrated Berkeley  Bp.  of  Cloyne,  after  giving  the 
view  of  Plato's  anima  mundi^  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  our  article  Motion  §  6,  recommends 
the  ftudy  of  his  philofophy  in  the  firongefl  terms. 
(Sec  his  &>«,  N**  338.)  Cudworth  and  Lord 
Monboddo  are  like  wife  ftrenuous  advocate  r  for 
the  Ariftotelian  doArine  of  a  plaftic  nature  dif^uf- 
cd  through  the  material  world  ;  and  a  notion  very 
fimifar  has  lately  occurred  to  a  ^Miter  who  doe» 
not  appear  to  have  borrowed  it  cither  from  the 
Lfceum  or  the  Academy,  This  is  Mr  Young,  of 
w  lofc  aSive  fubftance,  and  its  agency  iq  moving 
bodies,  fome  account  has  been  given  elfewheie. 
See  Motion,  §  7.  As  a  mere  unconfcious  agent, 
i  nmateria!^  and,  as  he  calls  it,  immental^  it  bears 
a  ftriking  rcfemblance  to  tht  plajik  nature  or  ve- 
geiahle  I'tft  of  Cudworth  :  but  the  author  holds  it 
to  be  nut  oniy  the  principle  of  motion,  but  alfo 
the  bafjs  or  fubjiratum  of  u^atter  itfelf ;  in  the  pro- 
r^udion  of  which,  by  ccrt.iin  motions,  it  may  be 
f  lid  to  be  more  ftridtly  plojlic  than  the  hylarcklcA 
principle,  or  luj  ^enitrixf  of  any  other  philofopher 
with  vvhofe  writings  we  have  any  acquaintance. 
Though  this  opinion  be  fingular,  yet  as  one  great 
part  of  the  utility  of  fuch  works  as  ours  confifts 
in  their  fcrvaig  as  indexes  to  fcience,  we  Hiall  lay 


pattern  of  any  lenfation  of  ours,  is  ind«dB» 
true.  (See  Mf-taphysics,  &^.  M.^i^^ 
but  to  reconcile  this  with  what  our autbu«4*r 
thrtt  *'  loluiity  is  no  more  in  Dodict  thao  «i«> 
and  (lavourft  are,  and  that  it  is  tqualiy  wi6ft» 
a/ffi/tUwn  and  an  idea"  would  be  a  taflttali* 
cur  ingenuity  is  by  no  means  equal.  Hcaffllif 
in«lee  S  that  folidity,  as  it  is  fold  to  be  ia ba&St 
is  utterly  incomprebenfiWe  ;  that  we  can  |W»i' 
tiy  comprehend  it  an  a  lenfation  io  ourki«cs  ^ 
thit  III  bodies  nothing  more  is  required  tha' 
power  of  active  refiftance  to  make  upon  our  Wt* 
tliote  impreflions  from  which  we  infer  tbc  rf?i«f 
ot  pnni.^ry  and  fecondary  qualities.  Ttiispo*^ 
ot  rcliit.ince.  whether  it  ought  to  be  ca!fed  a'^ '^ 
or  p  jfTive,  we  apprehend  to  be  that  wbicu  »^'  o- 
thcr  pi.iiofuphers  have  meant  hyt^^^vrt^Jtiu^ 
ana  though  Locke,  who  ufcs  the  woni»  «w  M 
?.oLo/i  inJifcnminattly,  often  taliu  ot  tbcwa* 
foiiuity ,  we  bciicve  our  author  to  be  the  ffl*" 
human  beings  who  has  thought  of  lieal»Dg/'2 
as  a  le Illation  in  the  mind.  Though  it  i«,*^ 
to  iniiov.ue  in  language,  when  writing  onfa^ff 
which  require  much  attention,  we bowefcivj" 
loiK»\v  our  author  in  his  cndtavourt  t»>  Jk**** 
what  tills  power  of  refiftance  is,  wk^h  «^ 
monU  k;  own  by  the  name  oi frlditp  Ailp^ 
It.  jiirdy  holds  to  be  active ;  aiui  having  ^^^ 
ted  t.)  prove  that  ii  is  by  an  mward  P°^^*\t 
not  I  y  itb  i:icrtia,  that  one  body  P»«!'°"^^ 
iron^  'occupying  the  (amc  place  with  i^k^i^ 
naiuraliy  cuouirh  rufcrs  maltci,tob«cfle^^'(** 
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If.    SofciDiTY  alone  of  the  primary  qualities 
ing  poiitivc,  and  pfcuiiar  to   bodies,  aivd  our 
thor  h^jving  rcfolv^  this  into  action  or  pow- 
;,  It  follows,  by  his  analyfis,  that  the  essence 
BODf  is  reduced  to  power  likcwife.     But,  as 
properly  obfervcs,  power  is  an  idea  ot  reflec- 
m,  not  acquired   by  the   ferifes,  but  luggefted 
thought.    Hence  our  knowledge  of  real  exif- 
ICC  in  boily  muft  be  fuch  as  is  luggefted  to  us 
our  thoughts  exercifed  about  ;^ur  fenfations. 
Wc  ire  capable  of  a«fting  and  proJucing  chan- 
5  in  .ippearanccb ;  and  thi^  faculty,  which  wc 
i.'nencc  to  exift  in  ourfclves,  we  call   power. 
c  are  confciou^  of  the  exertion  of  our  own 
\v<t;  agd  therefore,  when  we  fee   action  or 
\sGE  happen  without  any  exertion  of  oursy 
ffrr  this  to  other  powers  without  us,  and  ne- 
hvWy  conciud^  the  power  to  txift  where  the 
»nge  btgitis  or  the  action  is  exerted.    This 
wcr,  then,  referred   to  bodies,    tnuft  txilt  in 
rm,  or  it  can  tx'ft  no  where."      Our  author 
«  analyzes  atoms,  or  the  primary  particies  of 
itlfr,and  ftreuuouflyoppofe?!  their  impenetrabili- 
He  allowb  that  there  are  atoms  of  nnattcr  not 
fjfible  by  any  known  force  ;  but  as  thefe,  how- 
:r  Imall,  mud  fliU  be  conceived  as  having  i  x- 
iti'M,  each  of  them  muft  be  compofed  of  parf; 
id  together  by  the  fame  power  which  binds  to- 
thcr  many  atoms  in  the  (unt  body ;  and  as  the 
Jl  analyfis  may  be  carried  on  a/i  infinitumy  the 
ly  pofiiiTc  idea  which  is  fugpelled  by  atoms,  or 
•spirts  of  noms,  i*i  the  idea  of  a  reu:tinc;  pow- 
.  That  this  power,  which  conftilutes  the  foii- 
if  "f  holies,  may  not  l>e  abfolntely  impene- 
i^'lc,  he  attci^pt>  to  prove,  by  fhowing  that  re- 
vfice  does  in  fav.'i   take   place   in  cafes  where 
pC'tctribihty,  and  tvcn  foiidiiy,   arc  not  fup- 
ici  by  any  ma;».     "  Let   us  endeavour  (fays 
}to  bring  together  two  like  poles  of  a  ma(»net, 
d  wc  Ihall  experience  rchltance  to  their  arjprox- 
aiion.    Why,  then,  may  not  a  piece  of  iron, 
»tch  between  our  ftngtrt  refifts  their  coming 
r^'her,  refift  by  an   efficacy  Derfc<5t!y  fimdar, 
^%^   more   ftrongly   exerted  I    If    ma«nctifm 
f«  to  a^t  upon  our  bodies  as  upon  iron,  we 
^i<i  kel  «t ;  or  were   magnets  endowed   with 
if*tion,  they  would  ft-ei  that  which  refills  their 
ircr approach.     The  rehdin^^  txtcntion  between 
ivvo  magnets  is  pennriible  to  all  the  rays  of 
^S  and   refle^ing   none    is   therefore   unfcen. 
ui  we  fee  that  an  a^ion,  in  which  no  fuppofi- 
^  of  folidity  or  impenttrability  is  involved, 
y  be  conceived  to  airiime  atl  the  qnaiities  of 
fter,  by  only  fiippoling  a  familiar  effc^  extend- 
'"  its  operation."     Tnis  reafonmg  is  ingenious, 
t  it  does  not  approach  fo  near  to  demon ftration 
the  author  fuppofes.     If  magnets  operate  by  a 
id  ilfuing  from  them  (fee  Magnetism,  Srd* 
')  ihofc  who  held  the  folidity  or  impcnetrabili- 
of  matter  will  maintain,  that  each  atom  of  the 
gnetic  fluid  is  folid  and  impenetrable.     That 
do  not  fee  nor  feel  thofe  atoms,  will  be  conli- 
<d  as  no  argument  that  they  do  not  exift ;  for 
do  not  fee,  nor  in  a  clofe  room  feel,  the  atoms 
the  furronnding  atmofpherc;  which  yet  Mr 
nog  will  acknowledge  to  have  a  real  exilttnce, 


bearing  md  fmelling.    Let  us,  however,  fuppofc, 
that  by  this  reafoning  be  hai  cftablifhed  the  non- 
cxiftcnce  of  every  thing  in  the  primary  atoms  of 
matter  out  adive  powers  of  refiltance,  and  let  us 
fee  how  he  c^)not  ivc*s  the  actions  of  thefe  powers 
to  coiiftituie  wtMt  give    us  tn^  notion  of  inert  and 
folid  b^dy  ;  It  th.it  we  have  fuch  a  notion  cannot 
be  dt!iied.    To  Acr  he  allows  to  be  ao  attribute, 
and  juf\;y  obterves,  that  we  cannot  coiw:eive  an 
attribute  to  exilt  wkhout  a  uibll^nce.     "  But  (fays 
he)  we  have  traced  ail  phenomena  to  adion  as  to 
a  generic  idea,  cnnprv  'endin^'  under  it  aii  tbrmt 
of  matter  an  i  motion   is  fpecus  oi  that  genus. 
By  this  analylis,  tint  complex  idei  we  have  ufual- 
ly  denommated    ynatter,   anl   conlidered  as  the 
fubftance  or  fublliJium  to  which  motion  apper- 
tained as  an  attribute,  is  found  to  change  its  cha- 
ravJter,  and  to  be  ttfclf  ^n  attribute  of  a  iubftance 
ellentialiy  aClive,  of  which  one  modification  of 
motion  produces  matter,  and  another  generates 
motion."     The  action  of  this  fubflance  Mr  Young 
deicrmines  to  be  motion ;  (fee  Motion  §  7.)  and 
he  proceeds  to  inquire  by  what  kind  of  motion  it 
produces   matter,   or  inert  and  relilting  atoms. 
**  Whilevtr  portion  of  the  active  substance 
is  given  to  form  an  atom,  the  following  thmgs 
are  ncoeflary  to  be  united  in  fuch  portion  of  ac- 
tive fubltance :  i/^.  It  muft  in  fo*T)e  refpe<5t  con- 
tinuihy  move;  for  othtrwifo  K  would  li»fe  its  na- 
ture, and  ceafe  to  be  adive.     2^>»  It  muft  alfo 
in  fome  other  refpe^  be  at  reft,  for  otherwife  it 
cnild  not  form  an  ina^ive  atom,     ^dly^  It  muft 
prcferve  unity  within  itfelf."     The  author's  proof 
of  the  lirft  of  thefe  portions  we  have  given  elfc- 
where.     The  id  he  holds  to  be  feif-evident ;  and 
the  third  he  thinks  eftablilhed  by  the  foilowmg 
reafoning :  "  Solidity  is  the  refult  ot  thofe  a(ftion» 
am.mg  the  parts  of  any  whole,  whereby  the  uni- 
ty  of  the  whole  is  prcfervcd  within  itfelf.    Seve- 
ral uncohcnng  things  may  be  united  by  an  exter- 
nal bond  :  this  docs  not  conftrtute  thefe  one  fo- 
lid; It  may  be  one  bundle;  but  if  feveral  things 
Cohere,  and  have  a  unity  prefcrved  within  them- 
felves,  they  become  one  folid.    An  atom  is  the 
leaft  and  mof\  limple  folid."     After  fome  addition- 
al   arguments,    he  concludes,   that  "  fincc  any 
portion  of  atflivc  fubftances  does,  by  revolving  a- 
bout  a  centre,  become  an  united,  rctifting,  *nd 
cjuiefcent  wlioie,  the  fmaUeft  portions  of  the  Ac- 
TiVE  substavce  which  have  fuch  motions  will 
become  atoms  or  make  the  fmalleft  portions  <*f 
matter."     He  ne*t  explains  what  at  firft  he  con- 
fetfes  may  have  appeared  a  paradox,  "  how  the 
ACTIVE   suBSTANCR,   retaining  its  own  nature 
and  eflcntial   properties,   continuing  immaUrial^ 
unfoUdy  and  Uiliw,  puts  on  at  the  fame  time  the 
form  of  miller,  and  becomes  material,  /olid  and 
inert,    A  fphere  of  revolving  adivc  fubftance,  as 
it  revolves  continuaby  about  a  centre,  ind  as  parts 
of  the  fubftancc,  arc  confidcred  33  fnccelfively 
paffing  through  every  point  in  the  orbit ;  conh- 
dered  thus  in  its  parts,  and  in  its  motions;  it  is 
ACTiVE   SUBSTANCE,  imm^erial,  and  unfolid; 
but  the  whole  fphere,  confidered  unitically,  col- 
ledively,  and  as  quicfccM,  is  in  thispoint  of  view 
a  folid  at  jm,  material,  and  inert." 


Such  is  the 
1  to  be  capable  of  operating  upon  our  fcnles  of    a»S^ivc  fubftancc  of  Mr  Young,  and  fucb  his  theo- 
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rf  of  the  fbrmation  of  matter, 
copied  from  the  ancients,  every  learned  reader 
will  acknowledge  ;  if  his  theory  be  welt  founded^ 
be  has  difcovered  a  middle  I'ubHance  between 
f»/W  and  matter^  more  properly  ^i^if,  than  Arif- 
totle  or  Plato,  Cud  worth  or  Berkeley,  ever  con- 
ceived. But  his  theory  labours  undtr  infuperable 
obje«5tion«.  That  there  maj  be  in  the  univerfc  a 
fubitance  eflfentially  adlivtr,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  intelligent^  is  a  propotition  which  we  by  no 
means  controvert.  Various  phenomena,  both  in 
vegetable  and  aninul  life,  lead  us  to  furpc<^t  that 
there  is  fuch  a  fubftance ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  adopt  our  author's  do^rine  re* 
fpe^ing  the  formation  of  matter.  He  conceives 
his  proof,-  indeed,  not  to  fall  (hort  of  demonitra- 
tion  ;  and  if  any  one  refufe  it,  he  thinks  it  wiil  be 
ueccflary  for  him  to  (how,  either  that  the  exola- 
nation  offered  is  not  iufLclcnt,  or  that  ftitnt:  other 
explanation  will  fcrvc  equally  wdl.*'  To  Ihow 
that  the  explanation  ofTcrcd  is  not  (ufficieot,  will 
not  be  a  very  are:! lions  talk;  but  wc  Will  not  at- 
tempt another  explanation,  bfcaufc  we  believe, 
that,  of  the  foriiMtion  of  mitter,  no  other  ac- 
count can  be  given,  than  that  which  rcloWes  it 
into  the^#  of  the  Creator.  That  it  caimot  be 
formed  by  the  motion  of  an  imjniiterial  fubllancc 
in  the  manner  which  our  author  has  deferibcd,  i$ 
a  truth  fo  eviderit  as  not  to  admit  of  prt>of ;  ft>r  if 
motion  be,  as  hi  (itfines  it,  a  change  of  pUcc,  e- 
very  thing  that  is  moved  muft  have  the  quality  uf 


extenfion.  But  all  the  parts  of  this  atXwx:  fuh 
ftance  which  are  given  to  form  an  atom,  move 
round  a  centre,  and  are  exprrfsly  faid  to  occupy 
fucccfTivcly  diiferent^»/!af<'/  in  the  orbit  of  rotation. 
Every  one  ol  thefe  pafts,  therefore,  is  an  extended 
being  :  and  fince,  according  to  our  au»^^hor,  foli- 
dity  15  nothing  but  an  adh'e  po<ioer  of  rcjijlance^ 
and  the  parts  of  this  adive  fublUnce,  lu  their  ro- 
tation round  their  centre,  a3  itp9r\  and  rtjijl  what- 
ever interferes  to  oppofe  their  adivity,  it  follows 
that  each  of  thefe  parts  is  likewife  a  Mid  bring. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Young  himfclf,  and  oi 
all  mankind,  whatever  is  extended  and  folid  is 
material.  This  theory,  therefore,  exhibits  a  pro- 
cefs  iiT  which  atoms  are  formed  of  a  fubftance, 
%vhich,  though  it  is  faid  to  be  aSive^  immatrrial^ 
and  unfolidf  appears,  when  narrowly  infpeded,  to 
be  nothing  clfe  than  a  colIeAion  of  thofe  VC17  a- 
toms  of  which  the  author  pretends  to  explain  the 
formation, 

PLASTOW,  or  PlaistoW,  a  townlhip  of 
New  Hampfhire,  in  Rockingham  county,  fepani- 
ted  from  Haverhill  in  Maflachulctts  by  the  S.  StUe 
Line.  It  contained  511  citizens  in  1795,  and  li^s 
28  mileb  SW.  of  Portfmouth. 

•  PLASTRON,  n.  /.  [French.^  A  piece  of 
leather  ftufFed,  which  fencers  ule,  when  they 
teach  their  fcholars,  in  order  to  receive  the  pufhes 
made  at  them.  Trrvoux^ — 

Flourilh  the  fword,  and  at  the  plaftron  puih. 

Drjden* 

*  PLAT.  «./.  [more  properly  plot ;  plot.  Sax.] 
A  Imall  piece  of  ground. — 

This  flow'ry  pfat,  the  fweet  recefs  of  Eve. 

Mi/ton. 
On  a  plat  of  riling  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-oft'  curfcu  found,  Milton, 
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That  be  has  not     — It  pafTes  through  banks  of  viokts  asuiflsud 
willow  of  its  own  producing  Sp^aior, 

•  To  Plat.  v.  a.  [inr<Hn  fiait.]  To  wct«;t9 
make  by  texture. — I  have  fecn  ncfts  of  uh^ 
bird  ciu-iouily  interwoven  and  plattd  topsh?. 
Raj, — I  never  found  fo  mnch  benefit  frna 
expedient,  as  from  a  ring«  in  which  my  aUnt 
hair  is  platted  in  a  kind  of  the  lofo't  hat 
Addifou, 

(i.)  PLAT4,  or  La  Plata,  averylsnyBa 
of  S.  America,  abfuidly  (lilcd,  as  wtU  ji  Ik 
gountry  through  which  it  runs,  by  nuriv  £a^ 
writers  Riode-ia-Plata,  a%if  thele  wordi  /Si»^ 
(i.  e.  River  of  the)  cither  could  not  be  tnnijiai 
into  Eogliii),  or  formed  a  part  of  th(  iBBxcfilr 
river  or  country.  This  river  was  firft  diMrf 
by  John  Dias  de  Salis,  or  Solis,  a  Spinilb  n^ 
gator,  who.  in  icic,  iailed  uplhe  PUtiui^ 
a  i  UUiid,  whigh  lies  in  34^.  40'  LitS.  botilk 
imprudently  venturing  to  go  afhore  with  » 
aniou)^  ft>me  of  the  ujtive  Indians,  thcyweri 
murdered  by  the  favunes.  Fium  him  the  r^ 
was  at  iiHt  named  So  ii  ;  but  afterwards  Scia&l 
Cabot,  liaving  proeuirtl  a  great  deal  of  p)kl  ok 
HivcT  p/atc  from  tl:c  adjacent  inhabitants, iBflofr 
fide  ring  thefe  metals  as  the  produce  of  tbccw* 
try,  though  in  fatt  ihry  came  fn>m  Pere,aa>i 
b(Uh  the  country  and  river  Piaia.  M;C«Bb4 
however,  fays  the  bank  i  of  the  Plata  abfl**** 
the  precioiH  metal*.  This  river  i&  fonnrflji^ 
jundiun  of  three  larj.'C  liverg,  in  Lat  iT«45'Wl» 


the  Paraguay,  the  Uiu^c^ay  and  the  Pin»  (J« 
PARAGuav,.  N^  a.)  li  is  afterwards  ptiif»» 
creal'cd  by  the  watera  of  many  other  ]tt^ 
whereby  it  often  overflows  its  banks  fe 
league;^,  like  tlie  Nile,  and  fertilizes  tbe 
fields.  Its  waters  ai-e  clear  and  fweet, 
boun4  with  fuch  variety  and  plenty  of  6^ 
the  people  take  them  with  their  bawb^ 
nets.  .In  fome  places  alfo  its  waters. 
It  croiTes  the  country  of  Paraguay,  and  ^ 
miles,  mof^ly  S.  and  S£.  from  its  ri 
jun^Iition  of  the  3  rivers  to  its  mouth ;  ^ 
21Q  miles  broad,  and  falls  into  the  iea  f^ 
force  and  rapidity,  that  the  water  contiaan^ 
for  feveral  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  ^ 
fperfed  with  many  illands  and  is  naviphle  I 
iargcft  fliips.  It  falls  into  the  South  Sa." 
35^  S. 

(a.)  Plata,  an  cxtcnfivc  and  ftHflf 
S.  America  on  the  banks  of  the  Pbtii  «b 
cellent  climate,  called  alfo  Paraguof* 
GUAY,  N®  I.  Lat.  from  3***  to  37°  S 

(3.)  Plata,  a  province  in  the  aboft^ 
on  the  SW,  bank  of  the  Plata    "^  ' 
healthy^    The  winter  is  in  May,  Ji 
when  the  nights  are  indeed  very 
days  moderately  warm ;  the  froft  is  i 
nor  lafting,  and  th?  fiiows  are  very  ii 
The  country  conHfts  moftly  of  plains  01 
tent,  and  exceeding  rich  foil,  produci^ 
of  European  and  iGnerican  fruits,  wT 
cotton,  fugar,  honey,   Sec,  and 
fuch  excellent  pallures,  that  the 
hither  from  Spain  are  multiplied  to  fi 
that  they  are  all  in  common,  no 
any  property  in  tliem,  but  every  ra*n 
he  hath  occafion  io^,    Thf:  number  of 
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is  fo  prodigious,  that  many  thoufands  of  them 
killed  merely  for  their  hides,  every  time  the 
ps  go  for  Spain,  and  their  carcafcs  left  to  l>e 
roured  by  wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
al(b  ?cry  numerous.  Horfes  arc  no  lefs  nu- 
rous,  and  in  common  like  the  other  cattle ; 
I  ot  thofe  that  are  ahready  broke,  one  may  buy 
ic  of  the  bed,  and  of  the  true  Spanifti  breed, 
a  dollar  per  head.  Wild  fowls  aifo  are  in  great 
nty  here ;  partridges  are  more,  numerous,  and 
large  and  tame  as  our  hens.  Their  wheat 
kes  the  lineft  and  whiteft  of  bread  ;  and,  in  a 
rd,  the  natives  want  for  nothiilg  but  fait  and 
L  The  former  the  Spaniards  have  brought  to 
m  from  other  parts ;  and  the  latter  they  fupply 
tnfelves  with,  by  planting  vail  numbers  of  al- 
nd,  peach,  and  other  trees,  which  require  no 
er  trouble  than  putting  the  kernels  into  the 
und,  and  by  the  nexf  year  they  begin  to  bear 
it.  The  return  for  £uropecin  commodhies  is 
prcat  here,  that  an  ordinary  two-penny  knife 
I  for  a  crown,  and  a  gun  of  the  value  of  xo  or 
(hillings  JO  or  30  crowns,  and  fo  of  the  rtft. 
♦-)  Plata,  a  province  and  archbilhop's  fee  of 
America,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  about  600  miles 
K  from  N.  to  S.  and  300  broad,  lying  on  both 
»  of  the  Plata.  It  is  an  cxtenfive  country  and 
litidM  into  14  diftri<fts  or  jurifdi<5tions.  The 
Qat«  is  moderate  and  healthy,  being  chiefly 
Ac  S.  temperate  zone.    Plata  (N<»  5.)  is  the 

MUL 

k5^  Plata,  a  city  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  an 
*Mbop*8  fee,  capital  of  the  above  province ; 

*  'o  t539»  ^y  Capt*  Peter  Anzures,  by  order 
Gonzales  Pizarro.  It  ftanda  in  a  plain,  envi- 
ed by  enunences,  which  defend  it  from  all 
d«.  The  climate  is  mild  j  only  in  winter  there 
thunder  ftorms  and  great  rains.    The  greateft 

*  19  ficarcity  of  water.  The  number  of  inha- 
ftti,  Spaniards  ^ind  native  Indians,  is  about 
00.  The  catncdral  is  large,  well  built  and 
■uly  adorned.  It  has  alfo  an  univerlity  and 
pwned  by  an  alcayd.  Lon.  49.  o.  £.  Ferro. 
•49-  30.  S. 

t)  Plata,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  i^rovincc  of 

fcas ;  01)  the  Chinulo,  500  miles  S£.  of  Cufco. 

•63.40.W.  Lat.  19. 16.  S. 

•)  Plata,  an  ifland  on  the  coad  of  Quito  in 

1;  ;  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Lat  i.  10.  S. 

)  PLAT^A,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 

iJc  coaft  of  Africa,  which  belonged  to  the  Cy- 

in^  Herodot,  iv.  c.  157. 

)  Plat^a,  or  \  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town 

-ATiEiE,        5  of  Bijcotia,  at  the  foot  of 

i»l  Ciihscron,  on  the  bordcrt  of  Mcgaris  and 

•4.  between  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  Thebes; 

I  for  a  battle  fought  between  Mardonius  the 

I  general,  aiul  the  united  Spartans  and  A- 

)f>9  under  Paufanias  and  Arillides,  wi.eiein 

rmer  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 

krfian  army  conlifted  of  300,000  men,  of 

freely  3000  efcaped.    I'he  Grecian  ar. 

I  only  91  SparUns,  /i  Athenians,  and  16 

Is.    The  plunder  of  the  Perfian  camp  was 

fc.    This  dcciiivc  vi^or>',  which  from  that 

kcurcd  the  liberties  of  Greece  ;^ainfl  the 

<if  the  Perlians,  was  fought  on  the  aad  Sept. 

^-  479,  the  fame  day  that  the  Greeks  gb- 

fc.XVii.PARTlI. 
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tained  another  important  victory  at  Mycalc.  (Sflft 
Mycale,  N**  I.)  The  Greeks,  in  memory  of  it, 
built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Ehutberiuj,  and  inftituted 
the  games  called  Eleutheria.  Plataca  was  taken 
by  the  Thebansi  after  a  famous  fiege  in  the  begin  { 
nmg  of  the  Peloponnelian  war)  and  afterwards 
deftroyed  by  the  Spartans,  A.  A.  C.  427.  It  wad 
rebuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  is  now  in 
ruins,  tkrodot.  Pauf.  Plui.  &c. 

PLAT-ffiJANS,  the  people  ofPtAT^jE.  Thcr 
were  greatly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  and  fetft 
them  1000  men,  when  Greece  was  invaded  by 
Darius's  general,  Datis. 

PLATAi.EA,  the  SpoOiIBIll,  in  omhhology, 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallse.  The 
beak  is  plain,  and  dilates  towards  the  point  into 
an  orbicular  form ;  the  feet  have  three  toes,  and 
are  half  palmated.  See  Plate  CCLXXlV.  There 
are  three  fpecics  diftinguilhed  by  their  colour  a 
and  three  varieties : 

i,  Plata  LEA  ajaja,  the  roftate/poonbilly  is  biit 
a  little  Icfs  than  the  white,  N*'*.  The  bill  is  marked 
all  round  with  a  furrow  parallel  to  the  edge,  and  is 
of  a  greyifti  white  colour,  fo  tranfparent  as  to  fbow 
the  ramification  of  the  blood-velfels  belonging  to 
it  s  the  forehead  is  of  a  whitith  colour  between  the 
bill»  and  eyes,  and  throat :  the  plumage  is  a  fine 
rofc-col(>ur,  deepeft  on  the  wings:  the  legs  are 
grey  j  the  claws  blackifh  ;  and  the  toes  have  mem- 
branes as  in  the  next  fpecies.  The  variety  of  this 
fpecies  isentirclyof  a  beautiful  red  colom*,  having 
a  collar  of  black  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; 
the  irides  are  red.  Mr  Latham  imagines  it  is  the 
rofeate  in  full  plumage.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  a  black- 
ilh  chefnutthe  firft  year;  becomes  rofe*coloured 
the  fecond,  and  of  a  deep  fcarlet  the  third.  It 
lives  on  fmall  fiili. 

a.  Platalea  LtucoRODiA,  the  nvbtie JfiOonbiUp 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  heron,  but  fomewhat  fliortcr 
in  the  neck  and  legs.  The  bill  is  more  than  half 
a  foot  long,  and,  like  that  of  the  reft  of  the  genus, 
is  Ihaped  like  a  fpoon :  the  colour  of  the  bill  i^ 
very  various,  being  in  fome  birds  black,  in  others 
brown,  and  fometimes  fpotted';  from  the  bafe  to 
two  thirds  of  its  length  feveral  indentations  crofji 
it,  the  rifing  parts  of  which  are  of  a  dark  colour : 
the  tongue  is  fliort  and  heart-fhaped :  the  irides 
are  grey :  the  fltin  of  the  lore  round  the  eyes  and 
of  the  throat  is  bare  and  black :  the  plumage  is 
entirely  white,  though  in  fome  fpecimcns  the 
quills  were  tipped  with  black :  the  legs  are  gene- 
rally either  black  or  of  a  greyifli  brown  colour ; 
between  the  toes  there  is  a  membrane  connedled 
to  the  outer  one  as  f^as  the  iccond,  and  to  the 
inner  as  far  as  the  firrt^j^oinr.  •«  This  bird  (f.tys 
Mr  Latham)  is  found  inN^rious  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  and  from  the  Ferro  ifles  near  Iceland 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  frequents  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea ;  and  has  been  met  with 
on  tht  coafts  of  France ;  at  Sevenhuys,  near  I>ey- 
den,  once  in  great  plenty,  annually  breeding  in  a 
wood  there.  The  neft  is  placed  on  high  trees  near 
the  fea-fide.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  powdered  with  a  few  pale  red  fpots,  and  of 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  an  hen.  They  are  \ery  noify 
during  breeding  time,  like  our  rooks ;  are  fcldoni 
found  high  up  the  rivers,  chiefly  frequenting  the 
mouths  uf  them.  Their  food  is  fiih,  which  they 
M  m  m  m  often 
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©ft^n  take  from  other  birds,  in  the  rranner  of  the 
bald  eagle;  alio  maileh  and  other  fliell-ftili  being 
found  in  great  eft  numbers  whtre  thtfc  are  plenty  ; 
and  they  will  alfo  devour  frogs  and  fnakei^,  and 
even  grafs  and  weeds,  wliieh  grow  in  the  wa- 
iter, as  Well  as  the  roots  of  reeds.  They  are  mi- 
(gratory,  retiring  to  the  warmer  par'^^s  as  the  win- 
iter  approncbes,  and  arc  rardy  fccn  in  England. 
Their  flefh  is  fiid  to  have  the  flavour  of  a  goofe, 
■and  is  eaten  by  f)me,  and  the  young  birds  have 
-been  thought  good  fuod.  By  many  authors  they 
lare  called  pAicatn,^*  The  two  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
civs  are  equal  in  fi/e  t<i  the  rofeate  fpecies.  The 
,biO  of  the  fifil  is  redttilh  ;  the  plumn^e,  mofily 
^  wl>itc ;  the  fea'.hrrs  of  the  wires  partly  white  and 
\partly  b^ack,  and  the  legs  redtlilh.  The  plumage 
of  the  o?her  i*?  entirely  white,  not  exeepting  even 
the  qui'h.  It  h.u  a  creft  of  feathers  whofe  wt-b? 
arr^  very  loofe,  and  feparated  from  one  another; 
the  bill  is  of  a  ruf^'  s  grt-y  colr^ur,  having  red 
rd;:cr,  and  the  lc?s  arc  of  .?'d«l!  p nie  red.  Thty 
both  nhr.bit  \h.t  Fh'Jipp'me  {(lands. 

.^ .  P L  A  T  A  L  K  A  p  I G  M  E  A ,  t hc  dwarf  fpoortbiU^  is 
about  the  fi/e  of  a  fparrow.  The  bill  is  black, 
.longer  than  the  head,  flat  at  the  end,  at)d  nearly 
of  a  rhomboidal  fonn  ;  the  angles  and  top^of  the 
upper  mandible  are  white ;  the  tongue  is  fmooth  ; 
the  body  is  brown  above  and  vhite  bepeath  ;  the 
quills  have  white  thafts  ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  fliort, 
and  o*"  a  browniih  white  colour ;  the  feet  have  4 
toes,  are  cloven,  and  the  claws  arc  pointed.  It 
inhabits  Surinam  and  Guiana. 

PLATAMONE,  a  towrt  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia :  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jenicoro,  44 
miles  SSE.  of  EdefTa. 

(i.)  *  PLATANE.  n,f.  [phtane,  Fr.  platanus, 
Latin.]     The  plane  tree. — 

TTie  platane  round, 
Tlie  carver  liolm,  the  mapple  feldom  inward 
found.  Spenfir. 

.  I  efpyM  thee,  fair  and  tall, 
Tinder  a  platane,  MUton, 

(?.)  Platane.    SccPlatanus. 
PLATANI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  rifes  nertr 
Cnftro  Nuovo,  and  runs  into  the  fca  10  miles  S. 
of  S3 ceo. 

PLATATvlTTf?,  a  river  of  Bcrotla.  Pnuf. 
PLATANUS,  the  Planf-trff  ;  a  g«^uR  of  the 
po;yandria  order,  belonging  to  \hv  monoccia  clafs 
of  pla^.ts  ;  ami,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in 
t!ie  5Gth  order,  /.meiitace.*'.  There  are  two  fnecies: 
I.  Platan  LIS  occmkNTAi.is,  oeridentaU  or 
^vcjicrn  pJf^ne  trec^  rifes  with  a  llraight  f?nooTh 
ftcuj,  to  a  great  height,  hrnnchirg  widely  round  : 
it  h;i«;  Idbitcd  leave?,  7  or  8  inche?  long,  and  from 
9  or  10  to  12  or  14  bn>fid,  divided  \vAt\  three  large 
Irbrs ;  with  very  Imall  flowiMS,  colleded  into  round 
ht  <d^,  fiureHcci  by  round  rough  b^lls  of  it:K<\, 
It  v:  a  native  of  Viiginia  and  other  parts  of  North 
America  ;  where  it  attains  an  enonr^oiis  fize,  and 
is  nm;<ikab1e  for  ha^ing  its  ftem  ail  oi  an  equal 
■  piith  for  a  conficierahlc  h ngth  :  feme  trees  beint? 
8  nr  9  y;u\Uin  circumference,  which,  when  felled, 
afT.'id'.'d  %Q  U)ids  of  wood. 

a.  Pi.ATANUs  o«iKSTALis,  orients  J  or  fii/hnt 
pJiinr  irT%  rifcrs  with  a  very  Itraiglit  fitiooth  branch- 
ing- item  to  a  great  height.  It  has  pairnated  leaves, 
6  or  %  inches  long  and  as  hroad,  divided  iflto  five 
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large  fegracnts,  having  the  (idc  oncjcatieotn 

fmaller,  .green  above,  and  pale  umioTiotk;  id 

long  pendulous  peduncidi,  each  faiiiicit;  kn^ 

round  heads  of  clofc-fitting  very  (inall  te; 

fucceeded  by  numerous  downy  feeds  c^i^i 

into  round,  rough,  hard  balls.    It  isanfisf? 

Afia  and  many  parts  of  the  czft,  and  ytr;  ti 

great  p  cnty  in  the  Levant.    ThcTaricDoofiis 

two  fpecies  are  the  Spanijh  or  tfuJdkpkL'rr, 

having  remarkably  large  leaves  of  3  orsisr^ 

fcgments;  and  the  map/ff-ha-ved  ^mtnefk'^. 

fmaller  leaves,  fomewhat  lobatcd  inta  5  fepiw^i 

refembling  the  maple  tiec  leaf.— Ail  ibtfe  e^E 

trees  are  of  a  hardy  temperature,  foailopr^K 

here  in  any  common  foil  andcxpotoiB<KTc>ia 

plantations,  Sec.  and  are  feme  of  theiMfl<itkii 

trees  of  the  deciduous  tribe.    They  were  i^  ^• 

br  cfteem  among  the  ancients  of  thceaft,t'!t5: 

extraordinary  beauty,    •  d  the  del%litful  2^^ 

they  atfordcd  bv  their  noble  foliage.  V-^tv^ 

commonly  expand  in  JVIay,  andMcffcarr" 

autumn  ;  and  the  flowers  appear  in ipric/.i^itt 

before  the  leaves,  being  fucceeded  by  fawb,  > 

in  fine  feafons  frequently  lipen  hcrcinSr^rrr^ 

Thcfe  fine  trees  are  fmgularly  Etiod  fofi:!rr: 

mental  plantations.     Their  ftraightgronSn.! 

lar  branching  heads,  and  the  lofty  ftitof 'i^  * 

tain,  together  with  the  extnordinaiyiw^*^ 

their  luxuriant  leaves,  render  them  csJ»&"  * 

Arable  fiimiturc  to  adom  avenues,  Inei.  F^ 

and  woods ;  fome  difpofal  in  rangc?,iiiKJ^*? 

ftandards,  otljcrs  in  clumps,  fomeiBlw^*^ 

They  are  mofl  excellent  for  fhadejfwwtm 

better  calculated  to  defend  us  firtwri  tk  i^ 

fummer,  by  its  noble  fpreading  ibli^^^' 

mit  the  fun*s  rays  more  freely  in  WBtff*®  ^ 

count  of  the  diftance  of  its  braix:l}«»  '*^'^ 

v.ays  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  th^lo^,  J* 

may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  coltedi«*^ 

trees,  in  woods,  to  grow  up  to  tiinb**v* 

cafe  they  will  alfo  pro\*e  ad  vantage*  i^** 

In  fliort,  they  claim  the  attention  rf  f*' ^ 

.  concerned  in  plantations  of  every  yni  "^^ 

pi7'raiioH  of  thcfe  trees  is  by  fce'd,  JifC^ ^ * 

lin^s.     Tiie  feeda  frequently  ripen  in  tic^? 

and  are  alfo  procured  from  othcrcOBS*^"^-!* 

iir.iy  be  obtained  of  the  nurferyindi « *«^-j^ 

The  bell  fcafim  for  lowing  them  is  tfttta^P*^^^ 

can  be  then  procured.    Choofc  a  fiine*^^^^^ 

moifk  foil ;  and  having  dug  the  gJtwwl»  ^^ " 

it  tine,  form  it  into  4  feet  wide  beds,  s^  ^ 

fcatter  the  feeds  evenly  on  the  fwtecc  f^ 

them  in,  or  previoufly  with  the  back  ot  ? 

tiim  the  earth  olf  the  lurfac-e  near  liali  v 

deep  into  the  alleys ;  then  fow  the  li^»  ^ 

re<5tly,  with  the  rake  turned  the  pmpcr^^^"]^ 

the  earth  evenly  over  the  A eds,  antl  ^''^ 

face  fhiooth  :  many  of  the  plants  wiil  riff  ;^ 

and  probably  may  not  till  the  fpnng  J**^ 

When  thev  are  one  or  two  years  oW,  p'^ 

out  in  nuriery  rows,  2  or  ^  feet  afundtT?  i^^ 

half  tliat  diftance  in  the  lines;  to  nrmrr  r^ 

proper  fize  for  final  tranfplantatioa.  1^^ 

of  propagation  by  layers  is  commooly  '^^''^ 

the  nurferies,  in  defoult  of  iVeii,  atd  r^/ 

they  moft  readily  grow  y  for  which  P«fp;'^;^' 

(tout  plants  for  ftools  muH  be  pbntfil»  ^^^ 

vear  after  niuft  be  headed  down  near  tiJ<  ^^ 
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ut  thev  may  throw  out  many  ilioots  near  tlic 
round,  convenient  for  laying  ;  which,  in  the  au- 
lain  ifler  I  hey  arc  produced,  lay  by  for  flit-lay- 
1- ;  and  by  ;»utumn  after,  they  will  be  well  root- 
],  and  form  phints  2  or  3  feet  hi^jh,  fo  may  he 
;>araied,  and  planted  in  nnrfery  rows  like  tlie 
ediin.'.s.  All  the  turta  will  take  ttilerably  by  cut- 
iig  o'Xthc  Ilrong  yv^ung  iliootbj  bat  t\\c  plat  anus 
xidiHtitlis  more  freely  than  the  oriental  kind, 
tiiuinn  is  the  bcft  fcaU)*; ;  as  i'oon  as  the  leaf 
.N,  choul'e  ftrong  younj;  /hoots,  and  plant  them 
A  moift  foil ;  many  of  them  will  grow,  and 
tike  tolerahle  plants  by  next  autumn.  To  con- 
nuc  lac  diilincliun  of  the  vanetics  more  effe^flu- 
ij,  they  Ihoiild  be  propagated  eilher  by  layers 

•  cuuing^s :  for,  when  raifcd  from  feed,  thoie  of 
ic  rcfpcetive  fpecies  generally  vary. 

(I.)  PLATBAND,  «./.  in  gardening,  a  border 

•  bed  of  flowers,  along  a  wall,  or  the  fide  of  a 
irttrre,  frequently  edged  with  box,  »5cc. 

li.)  Platband  of  a  door  or  window,  is  ufed 
»r  the  lintel,  where  that  i^  made  fquare,  or  not 
iUch  marked. 

(i.)  *  PLATE,  n.f.  [plate J  Dutch  ;  plaqiit,  Fr.] 
.  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. — 

Crowns  and  coronets,  realms  and  illands  were 
As  tUtte^  dropt  from  his  pocket.  Shak, 

-Mate  ^plaUf  and  burni/h  i:  as  they  do  iron.  Ba^ 
tfl.— The  cenfers  of  rebellious  Coiah,  5cc.  were  by 
'Od'i  mandate  made  plates  for  the  coverin^^  of  the 
o'.y  altar.  IViAtc. — A  leaden  bullet  Ihot  Iroin  one 
<tkfe  guns,  the  fpace  of  ao  paces,  will  be  beaten 
ntoathin  plate,  IViikhu, — The  cenfers  of  thcfe 
•Tdches  were  appointed  to  be  beaten  into  broad 
iatti^  and  faftcned  upon  the  altar.  South. — 

Eternal  deities ! 
Who  write  whatever  time  Ihall  bring  to  pafs 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brals.  Dryd. 
.  Armour  of  plates. — 

With  their  force  they  i)ierc*d  both  plate  and 
mail.  Spenftr. 

'  [Plata,  Spanifti.]     Wrought  filvcr. — 

AjhI  leaving  plate, 
Dj  drink  in  ftonc  of  higher  rate.     Ben  Jobnfon, 
"^  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  fo  far,  that 
^^  carried  away  the//«/^.  Kmlles's  Hijlory,-^ 
A  table  ftoixl 
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horfe ;,  but  great  care  and  preparation  i»  to  be 
made  for  it,  if  there  is  any  great  dependence  04 
the  fuccefs.  A  month  is  the  lealt  time  that  caa 
be  allowed  to  draw  the  borfe's  body  clear,  and  to 
refine  his  wind  to  that  degree  of  perfection  that  i$ 
attahiable  by  art.    See  Race. 

(3.)  PLAtE,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Upper 
Saxony,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Rega ;  17  miles 
LSE.  of  Cammin,  and  22  S.  of  Colberg.  Lod.  33, 
o.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  si»  49-  N. 

(4.)  Plate,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St  Domin- 
go, on  the  S.  liJe  of  the  N.  Peninfala.  Lon.  75. 
40,  W.  of  Paris.     Lat.  10.  16.  N. 

(^)  Plai  E,  MONTK  De,  a  mountainous  dif* 
trict  near  the  centre  of  Hifpaniola,  towards  the  E, 
.  (6.)  Plate,  Port  Dk,  a  fea-port  on  the  N. 
coafl  of  Hifpatuola,  near  a  mountain;  66  mile^ 
W.  of  Old  Cape  Fran9ois,  The  environs  abound 
with  gold,  lilver  and  copper,  whence  the  name* 
Before  the  late  horrors  committed  by  the  French 
and  Nv."grocs,  it  had  2500  inhabitants  and  a  hand- 
fome  church. 

*  To  Plate,  •y.fl.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  co- 
ver with  plates.— 'Jhc  do^rs  are  curionny  cut 
through  and  plated.  Sandys. — M.  Lcpidus's  houfe 
had  a  marble  door-cafe ;  afterwards  they  had  gild- 
ed ones,  or  rather  plated  with  gold.  Arbutimot. 
a.  To  ann  with  plates. — 

Plate  tin  with  gold, 
And  the  ftrong  lance  of  julticc  hurtlcfi  breaks. 

Shak» 
Marlhal,  a(k  yonder  knight  in  amis. 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  \  Shak. 

Old  warriours  ttirn'd 
Thew  phted  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 

3.  '1*0  beat  into  laminae  or  plates. — 

The  mifcr  will  his  empty  palace  lend. 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adom'd  with  plated  brafs. 

Dryden* 
— If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uneven  thick- 
nefs,  which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  co- 
lour, fliould  be  flit  into  threads  of  the  lame  thick- 
nefs  with  the  plate ;  I  fee  no  reafon  why  every 
thread  fliould  not  keep  its  colour.  Newton. 

*  PLATI-N.  n.  f.  Among  printers,  the  flat 
part  of  the  prefs  whereby  the  impreflion  is  made. 

(i.)  •  PLATFORM,  n.f.  [plat,  flat,  Fr.  and 


Vet  well  wrought  plate  Arove  to  conceal  the    form.]     1,  The  flcetch  of  any  thing  horizontally 


wood.  Cowley. 

They,  that  but  now  for  honour  ami  for  iflate 
iUUc  the  fea  biufti  with  blood,- refign  their  hate. 

H'aller. 

At  your  defert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 

When  your  firft  courfc  was  all  ferv'd  up  in  plate, 

l^ing. 

What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinflck  weight ; 

All  more,  is  but  the  falhion  of  the  plate.  Toung. 

'.Plat,  Fr.  piatta,  Italian.]     A  fmali  fliallow  \cf- 

*  of  mttal  un  which  meat  is  eaten. — 

AfctniuH  this  obferv'd,  and,  fmiiing,  (aid, 
Scf,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.  Dryd, 
(j.)  Pvv TE  is  Hkewife  ufed  by  fportfmtn  to  cx- 
r<^l*  the  reward  given  to  the  belt  horle  at  races ; 
'hich  was  formerly  often  a  piece  of  elegant  lilver 
''*^<'»  as  a  tea  pot,  tea  kitchen,  caudle  cup  or 
»nch  bowl ;  but  is  now  almoU  univerfally  con- 
f^ol  into  a  purli:.  The  winning  a  plate  or  piirfe 
"  ^ot  the  work  of  a  few  days  to  the  owKcr  of  the 


delineated ;  the  ichnography. — When  the  work- 
men began  to  lay  the  platform  at  Chaleedon,  ea- 
gles conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
ftrcight.  Sandys' s  Journey.  2.  A  place  laid  out 
after  any  model. — 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the //fl//br/»jull  refleds  the  other. 

Pope. 

3.  A  level  place  before  a  fortification. — 

Where  was  this  ? 
— Upon  the  platform  where  we  watch.      Sbal, 

4.  A  fcheme ;  a  plan.— Their  minus  and  aflediocs 
were  univcrfally  bent  even  againft  all  the  orders 
and  laws  wherein  this  church  is  founded,  confor- 
m.ible  to  the  platform  of  Geneva,  hooker. — I  have 
xnade,  ^  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by  prectpt. 
Bacon  s  Ej/ays.-^Thcy  who  take  in  the  entire  plat* 
form,  and  fee  the  chain,  which  runs  llirough  tlie 
whole,  will  difccrrt  how  thcfe  propolitions  flow 
from  thcoi.  ir^odward. 

M  ra  m  m  a  (2.)  Plat- 
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(1.5  Platform,  in  archjtc^urc,  is  a  row  of 
beams  which  fuj>port  the  timber  work  of  a  roof| 
and  lie  on  the  top  of  a  wall  where  the  entablature 
ought  to  be  raifed.  This  term  is  alfp  iifcd  for  a 
kind  of  terrace*  or  broad  fmooth  open  walk,  at  the 
top  of  a  building,  from  whence  a  fair  profpe<^^ 
way  be  taken  of  the  adjacent  country.  IJcncc  an 
edifice  is  faid  to  be  covered  with  a  platform,  when 
it  is  fiat  at  top,  and  baa  no  ridge.  Moft  of  the  o- 
rientaJ  buildings  are  thus  covcrf  d,  as  were  3II  thofc 
of  tbc  ancients.  It  is  aftoniihing,  that  the  ufelefs 
and  inconvenient  mode  of  the  r?dged  roofs,  which 
arc  fo  often  attended  with  fatal  accidents,  {hou!d 
ever  hav^  become  fo  general  as  they  now  -are  in 
Europe. 

(3.)  Platform,  In  the  military  art,  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  earth,  on  which  cannon  are  placed  to  fire  on 
the  enemy  $  fuch  arc  the  mounts  in  the  miildie  of 
curtins.  On  the  ramparts  there  is  always  a  plat- 
form, where  the  cannon  are  mounted.  It  is  made 
by  the  heaping  up  of  earth  on  the  rampart,  or  by 
an  arrangement  of  madrierR,  rifing  infcnfihly,  for 
•the  cannon  to  roll  on,  cither  iii  a  cafc-matc  or  on 
attack  in  the  putworlcs.  All  pra^itiqners  are  a- 
grecd,  tfiat  ^p  (hQt  pan  be  depended  on,  unlcfs 
the  ple^e  pan  be  placed  Qn  )  folid  platform  :  for 
if  the  platform  (ha^es  with  the  firft  itnpulfc  of  the 
powder,  the  piece  mud  likewife  fhake,  which  will 
alter  its  dire^ion,  and  render  the  (hot  uncertain. 

(4.)  PlatforiIi,  Of'  Orlop,  in  a  man  of  war, 
is  a  place  on  the  lower  deck,  abaft  the  main  maft, 
between  it  and  the  cockpit,  and  round  about  the 
main  capftan,  where  proviljon  is  made  for  the 
wounded  men  in  time  of^aiftioti. 

*PLATICK  Aspect.  Inaftfology,  isaraycaft' 
from  one  planet  to  another,  not  cxa<itly,  but  with^ 
in  the  orbit  of  its  oi*n  light,  Bailey, 

(i.)  PLATINA,  Bartholomew  Sacchi,  or  ^tn- 
iipf  as  others  call  him,  a  learned  Italian  hiftonan, 
born  in  Mil,  at  Piedena,  a  village  between  (Cre- 
mona and  Mantua.  He  firft  embraced  a  military 
life,  but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature, 
lie  went  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III,  about  14-56 ; 
vas  introduced  to  Cardmal  3efrariony  obtained 
loinc  benefices  from  Pius  II,  and  Was  appointed 
;.poftolical  abbreviator.  Paul  II.  fucceeding,  abo- 
lifhcd  the  ofiBces  of  all  the  ^bbreviators.  Plattna 
complained  to  the  Pope,  and  requefted  to  be  jud' 
y,cd  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota.  Paul  gave  him 
:\  haughty  repulfe ;  Piatina  wrote  to  him,  which 
Paul  confidered  as  an  a^  of  rebellion,  and  put  him 
in  prifon^  where  be  fufSered'  great  hardfhips  for  4 
months,  when  he  was  liberated,  but  forbid  to 
leave  Rome.  After  this  he  wai  agaiti  in>pnfoned 
>vith  many  others,  on  fufpicion  of  a  |>lot,  and  put 
to  the  rack.  The  plot  being  found  imaginary,  he 
was  next  accufed  of  herefy :  All  this  pcrfecutioa 
he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  for  alTuming  the  name 
it  OaUimachus,  (See  Name,  }  II,  2.)  Sixtus  IV. 
ijcceedin^  Paul,  in  Z467,  appointed  Piatina  keep- 
er of  the  Vatican  hbrary  ;  in  which  ftation  he  li- 
Afd  very  happily  till  148 1,  when  he  died  of  the 
pkgue.  He  Was  author  of  feveral  works,  of 
>\'hich  the^moft  famous  is  his  Hifiory  of  the  Popeu 
(a.)  Platina,  or  Platinum.    Sec  Plati- 

b'UM. 

(i.)  PLATING,  part.  n.  /.  h  the  art  of  cover- 


for  life  or  for  ornament.    It  is  laid  to  bm  bra 
invented  by  a  fpur-maker,  not  for  fhowini^ 
real  utility.    Till  then  the  more  tlegaot  fygki 
common  u(e  were  made  of  foiid  fiivcr, 
the  flexibility  of  that  metal  they  were  1 
bent  into  inconvenient  forms  by  the  fli; 
dent.    To  remedy  this  defed,  a  worki 
minjjham  contnved  to  make  the  bn 
pair  of  fpurs  hollow,  and  to  fijl  thjit  h 
a  rtrndcr  rod  of  fteel  or  iron.    Fim 
great  improvement,  and  being  de6rcj  ' 
cheapnefs  to  utility  he  continued  tc  r 
hollow  larger,  and  of  courfc  the  iron!'  :■ - 
thicker,  till  at  laft  he  cl'fco?eitd  th^^  cir 
coating  an  iron  fpur  with  filver,  in  fuc  . 
as  to  make  it  equally  elegant  with  ti:  ; 
were  made  whoily.of  that  metal.    Ttc  r 
was  quickly  applied  to  other  pixrpoiVo; 
numbcrltfs  utenfjls  which  weifc  fonneny  rcjii 
bfrtfs  or  iron  are  now  given  the  ftrength  d  'iik 
metals,  and  the  elegance  of  fiivcr,  for  2  h'C  ' 
ditional  expenc.e.    The  filver  plate  v-  ^ 
made  to  adhere  to  the  bafer  metal  fc 
fohiefj  which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  j 
hard,  or  the  tin  ^ndj/ijfr  folders.    T 
thcfe  confift§  of  tin  alone,  the  latter 
three  parts  of  filver  and  one  of  bra( 
buckle,  for  inftance,  is  to  be  plated 
the  foft  folder,  the  ring,  before  it  is 
tinned,  and  then  the  filver  pjate  isge? 
ed  upon  it,  the  hammer 'employed  I 
coveted  with  a  piece  of  cloth."  Tlk  iiiwi*-^ 
forms,  as  It  were,  a  mould  to  the  ring,  und  w^au0 
of  it  is  not  intended  to  be  ufed  is  cut  ol.  "Hf 
mould  is  fafttned  to  the  ringoftbtbudfcbfW 
or  three  cramps  of  fmail  iron  wire;  ?rtcr  9^ 
the  buckle,  with  the' plated  Ode  undernwrft,  »l»i 
upon  a  plate  of  iron  fufficiehriy  hot  tossittk 
tin,  but  not  the  filver.     The  biifckle  iuses £S«^ 
ed  with  powdered  refin  or  andintcd  v  r^s!??^ 
tine  ;  and  left  there  fhould  be  a  dcfii  1 - 
a  Imall  portion  of  rolled  tin  is  Hkewi:V  r  '  ^ 
it.     The  buckle  is  now  taken  off  witr  t  •; 
commonly  laid- on  a  bed  of  fimd,  wh^ 
and  the  ring,  while  the  iblder  is  yet 
fufton,  are  more  clofely  cbmpreffed  bf  »^ 
ftroke  with  a  block  of  wood.    The  Iwckkftj 
tcrwards  tent  and'  finifllcd.    Sometimes  thtW 
ed  tin  is  poured  into  the  fiWcr  mould,  wlwilj 
been  previoufiy  rubbed  ovcf 'with  fomefca." 
buckle  ring  is  then  put  amdng  the  mcHedJ 
and  the  plating  finilhed.    This,  is  called  hf  B 
workmen  filfifig  up.    When  the  hard  ^M^ 
ployed,  the  proccfs  iff  in  many  rtfpcds  d»OT 
Before  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  iron  orotbff* 
tal,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  fohition  of  b^ 
Stripes  of  filver  arc  placed  along  the  joi»J 
the  plate  ;  and  inftfead  of  two  Qf  three  craT"^ 
in  the  former  cafe,  the  whole  is  wrapped 
with  fmall  wire ;  the  folder  and  joinings 
rubbed  with  the  borax,  and  the  whole  put' 
charcoctl  fire  till  the  folder  be  in  fijfioot 
taken  out  the  wire  is  infiantly  remored, 
is  ciear»ed  by  the  application  x>f  foraeacid, 
ter wards  made  fmooth  by  the  ftrokcsof* 

(a.)  Plating,  French,  is  when  fi'^^ 


f!)g  bafer  metais  with  a  thin  piate  of  fiivcr  either    burnillicd  or  a  piece  Qf  metal  in  a  ceitaio  < 
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heat  When  fiWcr  is  dtlTolved  in  aquafortis, 
1  precipitated  upon  another  metal,  the  proceft 
ailed  siLTf&iNG. 

J.)  Plat  I  NG|  Metal,  it  when  a  bar  of  fiWer 
1  copper  are  taken  of  at  leaft  one  equal  fide, 
e  equal  fiden  are  made  fmooth»  and  the  two 
f  faftened  together  by  wire  wrapped  round 
m.  Thefe  bars  are  then  fwcated  in  a  charcoal  . 
;  and  after  fweating,  they  adhere  as  clofely 
ether  as  tf  they  were  foldered.  After  this 
f  ire  flattcaed  into  a  plate  between  two  rollers, 
<n  the  copper  appears  on  one  Gde  and  the  (iU 
on  the  other.  This  fort  of  plate  is  named 
ltd  meuU. 

I.)  PLATINUM,  or  Platina,  the  moft  pre- 
01  of  all  the  metals  excepting  gold,  and  by 
\c  even  reckoned  fuperior  to  it.  Dr  Thomfon, 
bis  Sx/l.  of  Cbem^  fol.  i.  p.  91.)  fays,  *'  Gold 
I  been  always  in  high  eftimation,  on  account  of 
icarcity,  beauty,  duAility  and  indeftru^ibility ; 
I  Platinum,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  a  few  of 
(c  qualities,  is  certainly  far  fuperior  in  others." 
; Chemistry, /nd^jr;  Metallurgy,  Air/ II. 
^  a.  and  Mineralogy,  Paftll.  Chap.  VII. 
4,  II.  Part.  m.  C4tf/>.  IV.  §  II.  and  Cbap.  V.  §. 
**  It  was  unknown,  (adds  the  learned  Do^or) 
A  diftind  metal  before  1751.  It  has  hitherto 
to  found  only  in  America,  in  Choco  in  Peru, 
d  in  the  mine  of  Santa  near  Carthagena.  It  was 
known  in  Europe  till  Mr  Wood  brought  fome 
It  from  Jamaica,  in  1741.  In  1748  it  was  no- 
xd  by  Don  Antonio  Dc  Ulloa,  a  Spanifti  ipa- 
OMtician  |— *(everal  papers  on  it  were  publiihed 
'Dr  Watfon  in  the  46th  toI,  of  the  P^ioff.  Tranf. 
^x  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
)ft  etninent  chcmifts.  In  17539  Mr  SchefTer  of 
^eden  publiflied  the  firft  accurate  examination 
its  properties.  He  proved  it  to  be  ii  new  me- 
>  approaching  very  much  to  the  nature  of  gold, 
d  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  aurmn  albumt 
^i  ^U.  Dr  Lewis  publiihed  a  ftill  more  com- 
cte  let  of  experiments  on  it,  in  i754>  Soon  af- 
rdiflertations  were  publiib^d  on  it  by  Margraf, 
Ix^er  and  Beaume  ;  Bulfon,  TiUet^  and  Mor- 
M\  Stckingcn  ;  Bergman ;  and  more  lately  by 
'oiEa»  PuGchkin,  and  Mor?  eau,"  ^c.  *'  Platinum, 
hea  pure,  is  of  a  white  colour  like  filver,  but  not 
^pbt.  To  this  colour  (the  pr  adds  in  a  ipte) 
owes  iu  name.  Piata  in  Spanilh  is  ^/ttt,  and 
tit^df  UttUJlifert  was  the  name  firlt  given  tq 
e  metai.  Bergman  changed  it  into  Plafmum^ 
tt  the  Latin  names  of  all  the  metals  might  have 
c  Ci:ne  termination  and  gender.  U  had  been, 
iwcver,  called  ^/a/impn  by  X^nnaeus  long  before'^ 
It  hasnotafte  norlmeli.  luhardoefsisS.  Itsfpcci. 
:  gravity,  after  being  hammered,  is  aj'ooo;  fotbat 
i«i  by  far  the  heavieft  body  known.  It  is  exceed- 
gly  du^le  and  malleable ;  it  may  I  e  hammered 
it  into  f cry  thin  plates,  and  drawn  into  wiits  - 
>t  exceeding  one  1940th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
'  iHefc  properties  it  is  probably  inferior  to  goid^ 
it  It  feems  to  furpafs  all  the  other  metals.  Its 
i^acity  is  fuch,  that  a  wire  of  Plaiinum  r\z  >nch 
'  diameter  is  capable  of  fupporting  a  weight  of 
97  lb.  without  breaking.  It  is  the  moft  infufible 
»aU  the  metals,  and  cannot  be  melted,  in  any 
uaotity  at  Icaft,  by  the  ftrongcft  artificial  heat, 
f aich  can  be  produced,    ^facquc^  and  Bcaumc 


melted  fmall  particles  of  it  by  a  blow-pipe,  and 
Lavoiher  by  expofing  them  on  red  hot  charcoal 
to  a  ftream  of  oxygen  gas.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
melted  without  difficulty  when  combined  or  mix- 
ed with  other  bodies,  but  then  it  is  not  in  a  ftate 
of  purity.  Pieces  of  platinum,  when  heated  to 
whitcnefs,  may  be  welded  together  by  hammer* 
ing  in  the  fame  manner  as  liot  iron.  This  metai 
is  not  in  the  fmallcft  degree  altered  by  the  adioa 
of  air  or  water." 

(a.)  Platinum,  alloy  of,  "  When  gold  and 
platinum  are  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  they  com- 
bine, and  form  an  alloy  of  gold  and  platinum.  If 
the  platinum  exceed  one  17th  of  the  gold,  the  co«v 
lour  of  the  alloy  is  much  paler  than  gold ;  but  if 
it  be  under  one  X7th,  the  colour  of  the  gold  is  nut 
fenflbly  altered.  Neither  is  there  any  alteration 
in  the  ductility  of  the  gold." 
.  (3.)  Platinum,  oxide  of.  "  Platinum  (fey* 
Dr  Thomfon,)  cannot  be  combined  with  oxygen^ 
an4  converted  into  an  oxide  by  the  ftrongeft  arti^ 
fidal  heat  to  which  it  has  been  poiTible  to  expof(R 
it.  Platinum,  indeed,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it'  u 
brought  from  America,  may  be  partially  oxydated 
by  expofure  to  a  violent  heat,  as  numerous  expe- 
riments have  proved ;  but  iii  that  ftate  it  is  not 
pure,  but  combined  with  a  quantity  of  iron.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that,  if  we  could 
'fubje^  it  to  a  fufficient  heat,  platinum  would 
bum  and  be  oxidated  like  other  metals :  For  when 
Van  Marum  expofed  a  wire  of  platinum  to  the 
a^on  of  his  powerful  eledrical  machine,  it  biumt 
with  a  faint  white  flame,  and  was  didipated  into 
a  fpccies  of  duft,  which  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of 
platinum.  This  metnl  may  be  oxidated  in  any 
quantity,  by  boiling  it  in  16  times  its  weight  ai 
nitro-m'uriatic  acid.  The  acid  diflblves  it,  aoid  af- 
iumes  firft  a  yellow,  and  afterwards  a  deep  rcd» 
or  rather  brown  colour.  On  the  addition  of  lime 
to  the  folution,  a  yellow  powder  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  powder  is  the  oxide  of  platinum.  Its 
properties  have  not  been  examined  with  fufticlent 
accuracy.  /  It  feems  to  contain  but  m  fmall  pro* 
portion  of  oxygen ;  probably  not  more  than  o'07« 
This  oxide  may  be  decompofed,  and  the  oxygen 
driven  off,  by  expofing  it  to  a  violent  heat.*' 

(4.)  Platinum,  Phosphuret  of.  Sec  Phos- 
VHURET,  N**  13. 

(5.)  Platinum,  quantities  of,  found  na-> 
TiVB.  In  Xh^  pl?fjcal  Journal  for  Nov.  i78<,  we 
art^  told,  that  a  native  piece  of  platina  was  found 
nearly  of  a  fquare  figuit,  and  almoft  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  \^hich  wan  depofited  in  the  Royal  $•• 
cicty  of  BUcay.  M.  de  3unon  fays,  that "  a  perfon 
of  credit  had  aflurrd  him  that  platina  is  fometimcs 
found  in  large  malfes ;  and  that^e  had  (een  a  lump 
of  it  weighing  no  lefs  than  aolb.  which  had  not  been 
melted,  but  taHcn  in  th^  ftate  out  of  the  mine." 
As  to  the  fmall  particles,  they  are  of  a  whiter  co- 
loiu*  than  iron,  with  a  fmooth  furfacc.  Their  fi« 
gure  is  ^nerally  of  an  oblong  form,  very  flat, 
rounded  m  the  edge,  and  has  been  afcribcd  to  tfa^ 
hammering  of  the  mills  in  which  the  gold  is  a- 
malgamated.  The  heterogeneous  fubllances  with 
which  the  platina  is  generally  mixed  are  particles 
of  gold,  grains  of  quartz  or  cryftal,  fome  feud  of 
a  brownifh  hue,  and  fome  duft  of  a  dark  colour 
obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  which  feems  to  be 
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fl';ijrm^nts  of  ofh^r  irregular  dark-coloured  par-     leable,  and  dcvtct  than  goki. 
ttclcs,  which  rcftmh'c  pieces  of  emtry  or         ' 


load 
Uone.  Dr  Infcnhoul"/,  liowtvcr,  fay-,  that  every 
particle  even  ot  Kj.tvc  fine  platiaa  whirh  he  exa- 
mined obeyed  the  maynet  more  or  IclV,  erccpting 
ibme  that  were  tranfparent  and  ftony ;  and  that 
thcfe  were  aW  n>agnet^  in  thcnrrfdves,  or  that  each 
of  thefe  particles  had  two  poles,  nliich  he  could 
chanjcc  at'  pleafurc  by  ma^nttic  bafs.  In  about 
72  lb.  weiglit  of  platini  which  was  broupht  from 
tipaiiilh  AmeiTca,  M.  Magellan  found  not  only  a 
large  quantity  of  ferruginous  fand,  but  many 
pieces  uf  vegetable  Italks,  a  number  ot  feeds,  and 
tome  very  frpall  red  cryftaU  like  rubies.  Thefe 
cryflals  beiug  fent  to  M.Achartl  of  Berlin,  he  tried 
them  as  far  as  their  mitiutenefs  and  fmall  quantity 
would  permit,  and  at  laft  concluded  that  they 
really  were  rul^cj ! 

(6.)  Platinum,  various  discoveries,  ma- 
vuFACTUREs  AKD  USES  OF.  l)r  Lcwis  found 
that  copper  was  much  improved  by  allajing  it 
vith  p!;.'  ma  in  certain  proportions ;  and  that  equal 
parts  of  plilina  and  hrafs  formed  a  compound 
not  fubject  to  tamiih,  and  which  might  be  em- 
plc»jtl  with  great  advantage  for  the  fpeculums 
€n  teUfcopes.  Bci'des  allaying  it  with  the  diffe- 
itnt  meta's,  it  was  an  obitslt  equally  intcrcfting 
to  the  chemids  and  ftvlety,  that  platina  (Itould 
he  obtained  pure  and  unmixc<l  ;  and  that  means 
Ihould  be  contrived  to  rendrr  it  fuhble,  malle- 
able, and  diii^tile.  Attrr  a  vaft  variety  of  txpe- 
ilmenis  by  the  rr.oft  eminent  chemifts  in  Kurope, 
it  was  found  that  the  moll  cHtwtual  and  ad- 
Vant '7e<  u«  method  of  fepaiatinrf  platina  from  gold 
was  founded  on  a  prope»1y  wliich  gold  ha^,  and 
not  plati:ia,  of  being  capable  of  precipitation  (r<jir\ 
aqua  regia  by  martial  vitriol  5  and  upon  a  proper- 
ty which  platina  has  '^•5d  not  pold,  of  bring  cap- 
able of  preci])itation  fiom  af;ua  ngia  by  fal  am- 
inv>niac.  When  therefore  wc  would  difcover  if 
gold  l)e  allayed  with  platina,  let  it  be  dilfolved  in 
aqua  regia ;  and  to  this  folution,  which  will  con- 
tain  both  m.etals,  let  A)mc  fal  ammoniac  diflblvcd 
in  water  be  added;  upon  which  the  platina  will 
be  precipitated  in  form  of  a  brick-coloured  fedi- 
ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  know  if 
platina  contain  any  gold,  let  this  platina  be  dilfol- 
red  in  aqua  regia,  and  to  the  folution  add  a  folu- 
tion of  martial  vitriol  in  water ;  upon  which  the 
liquor  will  become  turbid,  and  the  gold  will  form 
a  precipitate  which  may  be  eaftly  feparatcd  by  de- 
canting ard  filtrating  the  liquor.  This  property 
which  platina  potfelfes  of  being  precipitated  by 
inartial  vitriol  was  firft  difcovcred  by  M.  Scheffer. 
With  rcfpt\t  to  the  iron  contained  among  the  pla- 
tina, M  de  Buffon  f^pnrated,  by  mems  of  a  mag- 
m-t,  tix  parrs  out  of  feven  of  a  p<:rccl  cf  platina. 
He  di^inguiihed  two  different  malt*  rs  in  platina  ; 
»•♦'  which  one  was  black,  friable,  and  attnuftable 
b)  mflj.ncts;  and  the  other  confifted  of  larger 
grains,  was  of  a  livid  white  or  yellowifh  colotir, 
itjch  kTs  altradihl",  and  was  extenfible.  Be- 
tweci)  thoff  two  diftv-tnt  n-^a^ters  were  many  in- 
ttrnicdiate  particles,  fomr  partakin-r  more  of  the 
ioi.i)c'i',  and  fome  of  tlie  laner.  But  the  moft  im- 
p    t  <nt    difcovtry  concernlnof   the    frp'r.ition   of 


»{,<tin,T  ftom  oi-her  met.iKs  was  a  mrth<><^'  of 
:t  became  aptr.V.t  rwcLi!; 
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It  was  ifl  i;;;  f^i 
1774  that  M.  dsi  Llllc  effct^tcd  this,  bydiii^itc; 
crude  platina  in  ac^ua  regia,  prcciprtatiaj  ifec 
the  acid  mcnftruum  by  Cd  ammoniac,  ar^  >:.- 
hng  this  precipitate,  without  addiliiio,  iaiw-b: 
crucible,  expofjfd  to  the  intenie  heatof  i^f>- 
fire  cxcitfd  by  double  bellows.    M.  Moncni:.- 
peated  the  experiment,  and  fourd  that  bcci 
melt  the  precipitate  witt^  (evcral  Huxcs;  WiV.^ 
likcwife  that  by  means  of  while  glafs,  bcm,  ri 
charcoal,  he  could  melt  even  crude  ;to^^  ^ 
could  allay  together  platiua  and  ftc<rl  in  Mr.-.\ 
proportions.     M-  de  Sickcngea  was  the  ic-trr.; 
of  another  method  :  he  dilfolved  hi*  piiliii  i:  r 
qua  regia,  and  precipitated  the  iron  by  ibc  pn^ 
at  of  potafi.     In  evaporating  this  Ipjihit  j<j  «> 
tained  fmall  o<5tahcdnil  cryftals  of  thecolcHituiT- 
bies ;  which,  bdng  expofed  to  a  ftionj;  hea:,  jiei- 
cd  a  metal  which  bore  eafily  the  itrokeoct:^ 
hammer,  which  could  be  readily  draun  uiro«T, 
and  wa«  extremely  malkrablc     la  attanpti:;  i. 
refine  platina  by  the  dry  way,  cupclUtiaa  u^* 
method  lo  which  the  chemifts  early  hat!  itcuuj. 
but,  notwithltanding  their  utmoft  cndcavt^e^  ^^ 
has  not  been  attended  with  adl  the  fuccdj  »u:: 
could   have  been  wiflied.      MclV.  RKqw  t^ 
Bcaurae  kept  the  matter  expofed  to  a  \iitoi^v» 
about  50  hours  fuccellively :  and  alL^otfi  i^~ 
platina  was  tamilhed  and  rough  on  iu  iie^  "^ 
was  internally  white  and  (hining,  afldeaflffepi- 
rable  from  the  cupel,  and  a  little  distai^  a 
\*  eight ;  a  certain  proof  that  no  lead  ranatcd  b 
it.     This  platina  was  alfo  du^le,  andcapibJe'' 
extenlion  under  the  hammer.    CupelJati«ittax- 
fure,  though  not  the  beft,  ir  at  IcaU  a  catfflK- 
thod  of  applying  platina  to  ufc,  and  of  low"!* 
into  utenlilfi.     What  has  b^cn  thought  ipsfen- 
ble  method,  is  firft  to  fiife  the  platina  wilh afc*i 
aiid  afterwards  diflipatc  this  laA  metal  byii«^ 
heat :  by  thefe  means  Achard  and  RocbaP^ 
able  to  obuin  a  pure  platina  v  of  which  ^**J 
made  fome  tmali  crucibles^  *nd  the  UWi^*" 
laying  it  with  copper  and  tin,  fonic  Lif^^B^ 
for  refle<iting  telcfcopes.   JeanctyofPariik^^ 
ftill  farther :  befides  fmiif-boxcs,  waliiH:luiLS»l 
a  coffee-pot  of  platina  prepared  by  H^i  artii,  l* 
world  has  feen  a  lens  weighing  6  lb.  a  bill  *<^^ 
ing  9,  and  two  bars  19  feet  long,  and  vciduJ^?  ^' 
lefs  than  1 1  lb.  each.    This  gentleman  ius tk  t> 
rit  of  being  the  firft  who  wrought  this  metal  b^ 
great  way.     The  method  be  employed  v»  ^' 
from  l>ei ng  new ;  it  had  been  foggefrtd  byScbtl:. 
by  Willis,  by  Margraf,  and  was  afterwards pff- 
tifed  by  Achard,  Morveau,  and  many  odio?f  "^ 
who  always  prepared  it  in  very  fauJi  qaa8!C^ 
In  the  ChrmuaJ  An»aU  for  July  1794,  tliC  ^^• 
ing  account  of  it  is  gt\'cn  by.himltlf.  Thep^ 
ijl  firft  pound  .1  in  stater  to  difcogage  it  fns:  *  , 
ferruginous  and  other  heterogeneous  particiojj 
arc  mixed  with  it.    "  This  being  done,  i^ 
(fn  s  he)  i^  lb.  of  pUtina,  2  lb.  of  wWlc  a/fc»* 
powder,  and  i  lb.  of  purified  potalh.    1  »j^* 
w!mle :  I  put  a  cmitible  in  the  fire  capabka-*** 
taining  abcait  ir^lb.  when  mv  fuitiace  aixl c^ 
blc  arc  well  heated,  1  throw  ilito  the  cn»ciWr^^ 
:A  of  the  miv.rnrc,  ard  apply  a  good  beat;   f^^* 
add  a  zd  quar.thy  and  a  3d,  acd  fo  ^  *^'^ 
tdkijig  caic  at  cve^'y  time  to  niii  tic  wto^^^' 
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yd  of  platina.  I  give  now  a  coiifidcrable  force  to 
»c  fire ;  and  when  I  am  certain  that  the  whole  is 
jmpIeCcly  in  a  ftate  of  fiifion,  I  v  ithdraAv  my 
uciblc  and  leave  it  to  cool.  After  breaking  it,  I 
nd  a  button  that  is  well  formed  and  attrad^ahl;^ 
f  the  magnet.  I  bruife  this  button  into  fmall 
cces,  and  fufe.it  a  id  tin^c  in  the  fame  manner  :  if 
ii  id  fufion,  which  it  generally  is,  be  not  l\i#i- 
cnt  to  clfcift  the  reparation  of  the  iron  from  the 
aliha,  I  fiife  it  a  3d  thnc ;  birt  if  I  be  obliged  to 
)  it  a  5d  time,  J  always  put  (wo  buttons  tojrc- 
er,  to  lave  at  once  a  crucible  and  charcoal.  This 
■ft  operation  being  finifhed,  I  take  a  crucible 
ith  3  flat  bottom,  and  of  a  circumference  10  give 
the  button  about  3^  inches  in  diameter.  I  make 
is  cniribJe  red  hot,  and  throw  into  it  i^lb.  cf 
c  platina  which  has  l>cen  already  fufcd  with  the 
fvn'K  after  it  was  broken  into  imall  pieces ;  to 
i«  I  add  a  quantity  of  arfenic  of  the  fanr>e  wciiiht, 
id  about  half  a  pound  of  refined  potalh.  I  give 
the  fire  a  conlidcrable  force ;  and  when  I  am 
ruin  that  the  v/hole  is  completely  in  a  ftate  of 
fion,  1  withdraw  my  crucible  and  leave  it  to 
»ol,  taking  care  always  to  place  it  horizontally, 
at  the  button  may  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs.  Af- 
r  breaking  the  c  ucible,  I  find  a  button  clear  and 
noroas,  and  weigliing  commonly  about  1  lb. 
107.  1  have  remarked,  that  in  proportion  to 
ic quantity  of  mfenic  combined  with  the  piaUna, 
it  purifkation  always  fucceeds  with  the  more  or 
h  promptnefs  and  eafe ;  and  the  greater  the  pro- 
«nion  fo  much  the  better.  In  this  ftate  I  put 
ftf  button  into  a  furnace  under  a  muffle,  not 
'?ber  than  the  cd^e  of  the  button  lying  on  its  flat 
dc,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  walUof  the  muffle. 
I  this  manner  I  place  three  buttons  on  each  fitie 
r  the  muffle,  and  ap]?ly  fire  to  my  funiace,  that 
't  miifHe  may  be  equally  heated  throughout :  as 
►^n  as  the  buttons  begin  to  evaporate  I  ftiut  t^ie 
»*'rs  of  my  furnace,  that  the  heat  may  he  kept 
;i  to  the  fame  degree;  this  ougJit  always  to  be 
ircfuily  attended  to  even  to  the  tiul  of  the  ope- 
iJion,  tor  even  a  temporary  e\ce<i  of  best  mieht 
?oii  the  wlu)Ie  of  my  pilt  opeiation:?  and  render 
^  'ihoilive.  I  caufe  my  biirtv):;s  to  volatili'/.e 
iwing  fix  hours,  nlways  taking  care  to  change' 
icir  fit  nation,  tl1.1t  evtry  part  may  reccixe  an  e- 
'il  portitMi  of  heat:  I  then  put  then  in  comm(»n 
!»  and  for  a  itkc  ttme  ktrp  thf in  in  a  fire  uiiTi- 
cm  to  ditlipate  the  oi!  in  inioke,  1  continue  ttiis 
^tT.VK>n  as  lo'ig  Pi  the  button  emits  v,ipours ; 
id  when  the  evaporatioii  i.Ms  ceafed  1  puili  the 
t  as  f;ir  as  it  will  go  by  in.Mns  of  the  oil.  Thcfc  ' 
fr'.iral  \ap0ur3  li:u:*  a  bright  Oiiiiing  metallic 
>pcirancc,  which  i  ::c\ci  can  obtain  a!»y  other 
aVf  anil  wilhuut  v.  liicii  1  have  never  been  able 
»  render  platina  pen  wily  ir..UUub.c.  If  thefc 
cp»  which  arc  here  poiiUtd  out  be  properly  fol- 
'«c{l,  the  ©peratitm  la'ls  on//  8  days.  My  but- 
►Hij  are  tlicn  thrown  into  the  nitrous  .-•cid,  and  af- 
Twards  boiled  in  dillilled  water,  till  no  pait  of 
»c  acid  remains  with  them:  I  now  heap  them 
Jgether  one  aboxe  another,  apply  the  ftrongeft 
olfiblc  heat,  and  beat  theiii  with  a  hammer, 
iking  always  care  at  the  fiul  heat  to  make  them 
'd  hot  in  the  crucible,  that  no  foreign  lv)4lie8  may 
»>x  with  them,  as  before  tliis-  c(  mpreit^ou  they 
re  only  fa  many  fpongy  uiaifes.     I  iuicrwards 


heat  thcra  in  a  naked  ftate  f/fs  chaxfft  a  nud^; 
and  bringing  them^to  a  fquarc  form,  I  hammer 
them  on  all  fides  for  a  Ihorter  or  longer  time  ac- 
cording to  their  bulk."  Such  is  the  procefs  ob- 
ferved  by  Jeancty  in  fufing  platina ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  woiking  of  this«ietnl  is  futceptiblc  of  ftill 
greater  improvement.  In  178S  it  was  according- 
ly propofed  by  fome  of  the  French  chcmifts  to  fufc 
platina  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  phofphoric 
glal>,  and  afterwards  to  expofe  the  phofphure  of 
platina  to  a  heat  lufficient  to  volatifize  and  diflipatc 
the  phofphoiTis.  This  method  fuccceded  very  well 
with  M.  Pelletier;  but,  beftdes  being  tedious,  it  is 
difficult  to  feparate  the  laft  porticos  of  the  phof- 
phorus ;  and  as  thcfe  operations  are  alwnys  cofttyy 
flew  artifts  are  willing  to  undertake  them.  M.  de 
Morveau  has  alfo  fiifed  platinum  with  his  vitre- 
ous flux,  made  of  poimded  glafs,  borax,  and  char- 
coal :  and  Btaume  has  advifed  to  fuie  it  with«a 
flight  addition  oi  lead,  bifmuth,  antimony,  or  ar- 
fenic, and  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  the  fire  a  lonp; 
time  to  diliipate  the  metals  which  have  faciKtated 
the  fufion.  Platinum  may  likewife  be  fufed  with 
a  metal  foluble  in  an  acid  :  the  mixture  being  pul- 
verized, the  alloyed  metal  may  be  diflblvtd,  and 
tlie  powder  of  platinum  may  then  be  fufed  with 
the  flux  of  De  Morveau ;  or,  inftead  of  ufing  a 
foluble  metal,  M.  Chaptal  fays,  a  calcinable  me- 
tal may  be  employed,  and  hcaied  a^  before.  The 
colour  of  platinum,  when  properly  refined,  is 
fomethijg  between  that  of  iron  and  filver.  It  is 
the  molt  durable  of  all  the  metals;  it  is  harder 
than  iron ;  it  undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air, 
and  fire  alone  does  not  even  appear  to  poilcfs  the 
power  of  changing  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  form* 
the  bell  of  all  crucibles  that  have  yet  been  invent- 
ed. It  refifls  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  lul- 
phurs:  it  may  be  rolled  intopiates  as  fine  as  leaves 
of  gold  which  are  ufed  in  gilding  ;  it  h  likewife 
extremely  du<5tile  ;  and  l>r  Withering  tells  us,  that 
a  wire  ot  platinum  is  ftrongtr  than  a  wire  of  gohl 
or  of  filver  of  the- fame  thickncfs;  it  is  preferable 
to  gold  by  the  property  which  it  has  of  foldcrinK 
or  wc  ding  without  mixture;  aiid  it  unites,  fay* 
Chaptal,  two  qualities  never  l>cforc  found  in  o^ie 
and  the  fame  fuollance.  When  formed  into  a  mir- 
ror, it  reflcets  but  one  image,  at  the  fame  time 
tliat  it  is  as  unchangcnblc  as  a  rrrrrror  oi  glafs.  It 
is  faid,  that  a  mine  of  platinum  has  been  lately 
difcovered  in  S.  America. 

PL  \'rt>,  an  illullrious  philofopher  of  antiqui- 
ty, wa:>  by  defceiU  an  Athenian,  though  the  placf 
of  hi.^  biith  was  tl^e  illand  of  iLl^jna.  Hi>  defcent 
by  hi«  father  was  from  Codk.us  the  lalt  king  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  mother  from  Solon  the  cele- 
brated le»^i!kitor.  The  ti^ne  of  hiv  birth  is  placer^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  X8th  Olympiad;  but  I)r 
Enfield  thirks  it  may  be  more  accurately  fixeil  in 
the  .;d  vear  of  the  87t!i  Olympiail,  or  430  yeari 
before  tlic  Chnfti.^n  era.  He  gave  ear  ly  indication  < 
of  an  extenfive  and  original  geniufi,  and  had  an  e- 
diicalivm  luitaWc  to  his  hi^h  rank,  l>eing  inllrue'te<l 
in  the  rudiments  of  letter's  by  the  grammarian  Di- 
onyfias,  and  trained  in  athletic  txercite>  by  Autlo 
of  Argos.  He  applied  with  great  dili/encc  to  t*ie 
ai*tH<»i  paintingaiul  poff  r\';  and  wrote  an  epic  piten  , 
which,  upon  comparing  it  with  thofe  of  Homer, 
he  burnt.    He  n^Ki  wrote  a  ilrair.atic  piece,  whicl» 

was 
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Wis  to  liive  Hfen  a^ed,  but  happening  to  attend 
upon  a  difcourfe  of  Socrates,  he  was  fo  captivated 

by  his  L  V, 

renounced  the  Mi;it$,  burnt  all  his  pocm.s,  and 
appUt'd  himfclf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom. 
It  lb  faid,  that  Pl.ito's  firft  maftcrs  in  philofophy 
were  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes,  who  taught  the 
fyftcms  ot  HcMclitus  and  Parmenides;  but  when 
he  was  zo  years  old,  he  attached  himfelf  wholly 
to  Socrates,  wrth  whom  he  remained  8  years  as  a 
fcholar.  During  this  period,  he  frequently  dif- 
pleaftd  his  companions,  and  fomttimcs  even  his 
mafter,  by  grafting  upon  the  StKratic  fyftem  opi- 
nions which  were  taken  from  fomc  other  ftock. 
Pl»to,  however,  retained  the  warmcft  attachment 
to  hh  maAer.  When  that  great  and  good  man 
was  fummoned  before  the  fenate,  his  illuilrious 
fcholar  undertook  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  begun 
«  fpeech  in  his  defence;  but  the  partial  judges 
vonid  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  After  the  con- 
demnation, he  prefcnted  his  mailer  with  money 
fufficient  to  redeem  his  life  ;  which,  however,  So- 
crates refufed  to  accept.  During  his  impril'on- 
ment,  Plato  attended  him,  and  was  prefent  at  a 
convcrfation  which  he  held  with  his  friends  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  foui ;  the  fubAance 
of  which  he  afterwards  committed  to  wnting  in 
the  beautiful  dialogue  entitled  Pb^do,  The  phi- 
lofophers  at  Athens  were  fo  alarmed  at  the  death 
of  Socrates,  that  mult  of  them  fled  from  the  city. 
Plato,  whofe  grief  upon  this  occafion  is  faid  by 
Plutarch  to  have  been  exec  Hive,  retired  to  Mtga- 
ra;  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Euclid, 
who  had  been  one  of  Socrates's  tirlt  fcholars,  till 
the  florm  was  over.  Aftcnvards  he  travelled  in 
puifuit  of  knowledge  ;  and  from  Megara  he  went 
10  Italy,  v.here  he  confeiTed  with  Eurytus,  Phi- 
lolaus,'  and  Archytus  the  moft  ccJcbrattrd  of  the 
followers  of  P)  thagoras,  whofe  doetrinc  was  then 
become  famijus  in  Greect ;  and  from  thcfe  the 
Pj-thagore.ins  have  afl'inntd  that  he  had  all  his  na- 
tural philofophy.  He  ntxt  went  to  Cyrene,  where 
be  learned  geometry  of  T'heodorus  the  mathema- 
tician. Tlu-nce  he  palled  into  Egypt,  to  act]uire 
their  thcoIo-TV,  to  Itudy  more  nicely  the  propor- 
tions of  gcouu'try,  and  to  inltru^^t  iiimfelf  in  aftro- 
nomical  abfervations  ;  and  having  taken  a  full  fur- 
vt  y  of  ail  the  country,  he  let  tied  for  fome  time  in 
the  province  of  Sais,  learning  of  the  wife  men 
there,  what  they  held  concerning  the  univerfe, 
whether  it  had  a  beginning,  whether  it  moved 
wholly  or  in  part,  &c.;  and  Paufanias  atlinns, 
that  hf  learned  from  thefe  the  immortality  and 
tranfmigration  of  fouls.  He  next  travelled  into 
Periia  to  confult  the  magi  about  the  religion  of 
tliat  country.  He  then  returned  into  Italy,  to 
the  I'ythaportan  ichool  at  Tarentum,  where  he 
rudea\ t»ared  to  improve  his  own  fyrtem,  by  in- 
corporating with  it  the  doelrine  of  Pythagoras, 
1^  it  was  then  taught  by  Archytas,  Tin\a*us, 
and  others.  And  afterwards,  when  he  vifited 
Sicily,  lie  retained  fuch  an  attachment  to  the 
Italic  fchool,  that,  through  the  bounty  of  Diony- 
lius,  he  purrhafed  at  a  vaft  price  fevcral  books 
which  contained  the  dodrine  of  Pythagoras,  from 
Phiiolau*^,  one  oi  his  followers.  Returning  home 
richly  Itorcd  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  Pla- 
to fettled  iu  Athens,  and  formed  a  new  fchool  for 
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the  inftru6Hatf  of  youth  in  phikilbphy,  iatkio 
demy.  (See  AcADEMUs  and  ACADEMTt i U  Ik 

new  ft.  .  . 

was  ranked  among  the  moil  crnintnt  pL.       . 
People  of  the  firft  diftindion  in  etery  i:yr\\ 
frequented  the  academy.    Even  female  : 
ed   in  mens  clothes,  often  attended  hjs  icr 
Among  the  illnftrioua  nameR  which  appeaiHttr 
catalogue  of  his  followers  are  Dion  the  SyncA 
prince,  and  the  orator*;  Hyprridc$,Lycurgi»,Dt 
mofthcnes,  and  Ifocrates.'    The  difttngofid*. 
putation  of  Plato  brought  upon  bim  tbc  m\ 
of  hif  former  companions  in  the  fcUod  o|  Soa» 
tes,  and  they  loaded  him  with  detradioa  iM4 
Uxjuy.     From  this  fprrit,  Xenopboii  andkth^ 
they  relate  the  difcourfes  of  their  coma«rf 
ter,  avoid  mentmning  one  another.  Diogfleili 
Cynic  ridiculed  Plato's  doArinc  of  ideas,  h^ 
midft  of  thefe  private  cenfurcs,  howetr  * 
lie   fame  of  Plato  daily   rncrcafcd ;  s' . 
ftates,  among  which  were  the  Arcadiaw  api  ht- 
bans,  fent  ambaflTadors  with  earntft  irqoeftiltol 
he  would  come  over,  not  only  to  inftred  Ac 
young  men  in  philofophy,  but  alfo  to  p«fcnfc 
them  laws  of  govtrnment-    The  CyTCDi»i,Spi' 
cufians,  Cretans,  and  E  leans,  fent  alfo  to  to:  k 
did  not  go  to  any  of  thecn,  but  gate  ^vi 
rules  of  governing  to   all.     He  lived  bftf* 
foberly  and  chaftly.    He  was  a  man  ofpjfw^ 
tues,  and  exceedingly  affable  ;  ofi^-hichweWJit 
greater  proof,  than  his  civil  manner  of  cowhj 
with  the   philofophcrs  of  his  own  timo,»te 
pride  and  envy  were  at  their  height.  D«5^ 
piqued  at  the  politencfs  and  finctafteai 
took  every  opportunity  of  fnariing  at  hi*' 
diiied  one  day  at  his  tabic  with  other 
and,  trampling  upon  the   tapeftry  with 
feet,  faid,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride FolBj 
wJiich    Piatp   wifely   rcparteed,  "  WHl  ' 
pride."     The  fame  of  Plato  drew  difcipb»l 
from  all  parts;  among  whom  were  SpcuiB*|" 
Athenian,  his  fitter's  fon,  whom  he  app*»"* 
fuccelTor  in  the  academy,  and  the  great  Aiatf^* 
The  admiration  of  this  illuftrioui  oun«i9^ 
con  lined  to  a  few  philofophcrs.    He  waa  '^W 
elteem  with  fcveral  princes,  particularly  A'wJ^ 
laus  king  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfmi  tjtatf* 
Sicily.    At  three  different  periods  beftfeedtK 
court  of  this  latter  prince,  and  raadcfcfenlDPo 
but  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  fubduehii  h»?DiT 
fptrit.     The  profelVed  objca  (fays  Dr  l^^^  ' 
his  Hifi.  of  Philof,)  of  Plato's  firft  vifit  to  SiC-. 
which  happened  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  i^ 
in g  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionyfiu.^t  the  i^Bf 
Hermocrates,  was,  to  take  a  furvcy  of  theuW 
and  particularly  of  Mount  JEtna.    Whilftkcir 
fided  at  Syracufe,  he  was  employed  in  the  icto^ 
tion  of  Dion,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  w^r 
feffed  excellent  abilities,  though  hitherto Ttfc* 
ed   by  a  tyrannical  govemmeut,  and  itb»J 
the  luxuries  of  a  licentious  court.    Difgalwl 
the  debaucheries  of  the  Syracufaiis,  Plato  ffa* 
voured  to  refcue  his  pupil  from  the  8**'^^^ 
pravity.   Nor  did  Dion  difappoint  **'**'*'PJV, 
fooner  had  he  received  a  tafte  of  thatphA*^ 
which  leads  to  virtue,  than  he  was  ^^  *J\ 
ardent  love  of  wifdom.     Hoping  tint  pb*wp' 
might  produce  the  &mc  cffcd  upon  P 
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pr(xrurr<<  an  interview  between  Plato  and  the 
v^t.  During  the  conftrence,  whiifl  Plito  dif« 
jrfed  oil  the  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  the  miferies 
ending  injurtice  and  opprcflion,  Dionyfiustook 
:na,  difmifled  him  with  dirpkafure,  and  even 
m<rd  a  dcfign  apaiull  his  life.   It  was  not  with* 

difficulty  that  Plato  tfcaped.  A  vtlFel  which 
I  brought  over  Pollis,  a  delegate  from  Sparta, 
5  fortunately  then  returning  to  Greece.  Dion 
aged  Polhs  to  land  Piato  fafcly  in  his  native 
mtry;  but  Dionylius  difcovered  the  dtfign, 
I  mn  'c  Pollis  promife,  that  be  would  either 

him  to  death,  or  fell  h>m  as  a  flave.  Pollis 
ordingly  fold  hini  in  his  nalivc  ifland  of  iE^i- 

AiMcetris  a  Cyrenaic  philofopher  dilcovered 

ftrangcr,  and  purchafcd  his  freedom  for  30 
St  (84 1.  10  s.  Sterling,)  and  fent  him  home 
ithci»5.  Repayment  being  afterwards  offered 
Vmccrris  by  Plato's  relations,  he  refufed  the 
nty,  faying,  with  that  generous  fpint  which 
:  philofophy  infpires,  that  be  faw  no  reafon 
f  the  relations  of  Plato  (hould  engrofs  to  them- 
es the  honour  of  ferving  him.  After  a  fbort 
rva!,  Dionyfius  reoented  of  bis  unjuft  refent- 
U,  r^nd  wrote  to  Piato,  requcfting  him  to  re- 

hi»  credit  by  returning  to  Syracufe;  to  which 
iog«vc  this  high-fpirited  anfwer,  that  pbilofo- 

would  not  allow  him  Icifure  to  think  of  DiD- 
lUi.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  by 
)Q  to  returu  to  Syracufe,  and  take  upon  bim 
education  of  Dionytius  the  younger,  the  htir 
went.  He  was  received  by  DionyHus  I.  with 
f  p'>(nbic  refpect ;  but  after  feemg  his  friend 
^^,  and  being  himfelf  kept  as  a  kind  of  pri- 
rrat  Urge  in  the  palace,  he  was  by  the  tyrant 

back  into  his  own  country,  with  a  promile 
tboih  he  and  Dion  ftiould  be  recalled  at  the 
of  the  war  in  which  the  Sicilians  were  then 
zged.  This  prvimife  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
^t  wilhcd  for  the  return  of  Plato ;  bpt  could 
rcfolve  to  recal  Dion.  At  laft,  however,  ha- 
Iprobahly  prom i fed  that  the  philofopher flioiild 
t  his  friend  at  the  court  of  Syracufe,  he  pre- 
pd  upon  Plato  to  vifit  that  capital  a  third  time, 
a  he  arrived,  the  king  met  bim  in  a  magni- 
it  chariot,  and  conducted  him  to  bis  paiace. 
Sicilians  too  rejoiced  in  his  return  ;  for  they 
^  that  the  wildom  of  Piato  wouid  at  length 
Dph  over  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  pnnce. 
'yftus  feemed  wholly  divelted  of  his  former 
itmeots,  liftcned  with  apparent  plfafure  to 
)Mofopher*s  do^^iinr',  and  among  other  ex- 
ions  of  regard,  prefcnted  him  with  80  talents 
>ld.  In  the  midft  of  a  numerous  train  of  phi- 
>hers,  Plato  now  polTefTed  the  chief  inHu- 

ai»J  authority  in  the  court  of  Syracufr. 
Ift  Ariftippus  was  enjoying  bimfeif  m  (jpien- 
•uxury ;  whilft  Diogenes  was  freely  mdulg- 
iia  acrimonious  humour;  and  whilftJEfchi- 
fas  gratifyinj;  his  thirft  after  riches;  Plato 
oried  the  credit  of  philofophy  with  an  air  of 
ty,  which  his  friends  regarded  as  an  inJica- 
ot  fuperior  wifdom,  but  which  his  eiic.uits 
ittd  to  pride.  After  all,  Plato  could  not  prc- 
lipon  Dionyfius  to  alter  his  fyftt  m  of  policy, 
>  recal  Dion  from  cxiie.  At  length  Piato 
:ftcd  pcnniflion  to  return  to  Greece,  wtiuu 
3U  XVU.  PaitT  11. 
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was  at  la  ft  granted  him,  and  he  was  fcnt  home 
loaded  with  rich  prcfents.  On  his  way  to  A- 
thens,  pafCng  through  EHs  during  the  cciebratioi^ 
of  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  prefeiit  at  thi-  ge- 
neral alTembly  of  the  Grcv-ks,  and  engaged  11  ni- 
verfal  attention.  From  this  narrative  it  appears^ 
that  if  Plato  vilited  the  courts  of  princes,  it  w.w 
chiefly  from  the  hope  of  fceiMK  his  idtal  plan  of  a 
peife(*t  republic  realized.  Plato  now  devoted 
himfelf  to  fcieoce,  and  fpent  the  laft  vcnr^  of  a 
long  bte  in  the  inftrudtion  of  y4)Uth.  Having  en- 
joyed the  advantatre  of  an  athletic  coniutution, 
and  lived  all  his  days  te.^peiateiy,  he  arrivtd  at 
the  79th  or  gift  year  of  his  a?e,  and  died,  m  the. 
tirll  year  of  the  io8th  Oiynpiad.  H:f  palfed  his 
whole  life  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left 
no  natural  heirs,  but  transferred  bis  cflvds  bv  will 
to  his  friend  Adiam'antus.  The  grove  and  gar- 
den, which  bad  been  the  fcenc  of  his  pbilofophi* 
cai  labours,  at  lait  afforded  him  a  fcpulchre. 
Statues  and  altars  were  ere^id  to  his  memory; 
the  day  of  his  birth  long  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated as  a  feftival  by  his  followers;  and  his  port- 
tiait  is  to  this  day  preferved  in  gems:  but  the 
moft  la^^ing  monuments  of  his  genius  are  his  wni- 
ings,  which  have  been  tranfmitted,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  prcfent  times.  The  character 
of  this  philofopher  has  always  been  high.  lie  had 
a  confiprehenlive  underftanding,  a  y.ift  fund  of  \\it 
and  good  tafte,  great  fwectntfs  of  temper,  all  cul- 
tivated and  refined  by  education  and  travrl ;  (o 
that  he  was  honoured  by  his  countrymeo,  t  deem- 
ed by  fcrangera,  and  adored  by  bib  fc holar'^.  The 
ancients  thoucht  more  highly  of  Piato  than  of 
all  their  philofophers:  they  always  called  him  the 
Ijivine  Piato  ;  and  they  rcfolved  that  his  defcent 
Ihould  bj  more  than  human,  for  Apuleius  men- 
tions a  common  report,  **  that  his  mother  Peric- 
tionc,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  im- 
pregnated by  Apollo  in  the  Oiape  of  a  fpe^ftre." 
Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  others,  aflRrm  this  to  have 
been  the  common  report  at  Athens.  When  he 
was  an  infant,  bis  father  Arilto  went  to  Hymet- 
tus,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  facrifice  to  the 
M\ifes;  and  while  they  were  hufied  in  the  divme 
rites,  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and  diflilled  their  ho- 
ney upon  his  lips.  This,  fays  TuHy,  was  confidertd 
as  a  prelage  of  his  future  eloquence.  The  Greeks 
loved  fables ;  thefe  Ihow,  however,  what  high  ve- 
fpeit  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  Tully 
adored  him  ;  tells  how  he  was  juHly  called  by  Pa- 
nsetius  the  <//i//«e,  the  mcfi  <wifrt  ti»e  moflfacred^ 
ihc  Homtr  of  philojupbfn  ;  entitled  him  to  Atti- 
cu«,  XV«J  ilU  nojltr;  thought,  that  if  Jupiter  had 
fpoken  Greek,  he  would  have  fpokcn  in  Plato** 
language ;  and  made  him  fp  implicitly  his  guide 
in  wifdom  and  philofophy,  as  to  declare,  that  he 
had  rather  err  with  Piato  than  be  r'l^ht  with  any 
one  elfc.  But,  panegyric  afide,  Piato  wan  cer- 
tainly a  very  woudei'ful  man,  of  an  imagination  a- 
mazingiy  fertile,  and  of  a  moft  copious  eloquence. 
Yet  the  heat  of  fancy  prevailing  in  his  compo- 
poQtiun  over  bis  judgment,  be  was  too  apt  to  foar 
btyond  the  iimits  of  earthly  things,  to  range  m 
the  ima^^inary  icgions  of  geneial  and  abftraded  i- 
dea^;  and  therefore  thouj'h  there  is  always  a  preat- 
licfs  and  •*;^l;mity  in  his  mannwr,  he  did  nor  phi- 
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lofophizc  fo  much  afcorning  to  *rtith  and  nature 
as  Arinollc,  though  Cicero  gives  him  the  prtfcr- 
cnce.  The  writings  of  Plato  are  all  in  the  form  of 
dial^i^ue ;  where  he  reemst(»  tlelivtr  nothing  from 
himfelf,  but  every  tiling  as  the  fciitinients  anj  o- 
pinions  of  other?,  of  S'»ci Mtes  chiefly,  of  Timatu  , 
ice.  H- doc"i  not  mention  himli  If  anywhere  ex- 
cept once  in  his  Phydo,  and  another  time  m  his 
Apology  for  5>ocrates.  His  ftyle,  as  Anftutk  ob- 
ferved,  is  betwijit  profc  and  vcrlV;  on  which  ac- 
count fomt  h^ve  no»  fci  upled  to  rai  k  hi  r.  with  the 
poets.  A  bcit-r  reafcm  may  be  .TfTj.ened  for  this ; 
his  matter  is  oftentimes  the  oiThurinjc  of  imagi- 
nation, mftead  of  truths  deduced  from  n.^ture. 
The  firft  edition  of  Pinto's  works  in  Greek  was 
puhlifhed  by  Aldus  at  Vtnicc  in  151^^  ^ut  a  La- 
tin verfion  by  M.^rftl^us  Ficinus  had  bem  printed 
there  in  1491.  They  were  reprinted  together  at 
Lyon*  in  15 S8,  and  at  Francfort  in  1602.  Ilemy 
Stephens,  in  1^78,  pave  a  mod  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect edition  of  Plato's  works  at  Paris,  with  a  Hew 
Latin  verfion  by  Serranus,  in  3  voU  folio ;   and 


wb'ch  in  modern  language  is  caiied  tifral  pkii> 
fophy.      Plato  w^rote  iiktwife  on  £aUdiaM 
with  fuch  inferiority  to  his  ptfpil  Ariftute,  1^4' 
Ihs  works  in  that  department  ot  fcicncc  aii^ 
dom  mentioned.      The  ancient  phikfupixtife. 
ways  began  their  theological  fyllcm»  w.thdi;. 
litioufi  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  thcLcrv 
tion  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  foniUr.cmii<:'<- 
trine   with    them,  i\\A\  from  noeLiifg  netia^  .0 
prociiJ,     They  Ixiit  Ved  that  a  proptr  aratus  \ 
impofiible  even  to  Omnipotence,  and  ibatto*^ 
production  of  ary  thing,  a  matrnal  's  ro:  rl- 1> 
c.JJ'iirv\h^n  an  efficient  canfe.  iSceMETAJHYJ^:, 
6«t7."XXXV.)    That  with  rcfpift  to  thi;  icj/. 
tant  y.M  i\ion,  Plato  agreed  with  hi?  prtucctiT^' 
and   contemporaries,   appears  evidtat  frunl'* 
whole  tenor  of  his  Tim^  us,     Wc  agree  wit'  Dr 
Enfield  in  thinking,  that  \u  th»s  dialo^^ue,  »isA 
comprehends  his  whole  dodrflic  onthcf«na«» 
of  the  oriverfr,  rrtittter  is  fo  manifrftly  (pokes  a 
as  eternally  co-txifting  with  Go<l,  that  thiiprt 
of  bis  dodnne  coald  net  have  been  ir.iftaktc  by 


this  pafles  for  the  bifft  edition  of  Plato:  yet  in    4'o  many  learned  arc!  abU  writers  had  iky  Kt 


many  refpc<5ts  if  "ot  in  ail,  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Ficmus. 

PLATOBERO,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in 
the  ci-devant  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  now  includ- 
ed in  the  French  republic,  and  dep.  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle.  It  was  fortiticd  by  the  PrulTuns, 
who  held  it  a?*  a  ftrong  hold  in  1793  :  but  the 
French  took  it  by  afluiait  in  July  1794.  It  is  four 
miles  N*.  o^  Landau. 

PLATONIC,  adj,  relating  to  Plato,  his  philo- 
fophy,  opinions,  or  the  like.     Thus, 

1.  Platonic  Lotk  denotes  a  pure  fph-itna!  af- 
f-^ion,  for  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate, 
lubfifting  between  the  different  fexes,  abllra(fted 
from  all  carnal  appctilea,  and  regarding  no  other 
objeiH  but  the  mind  and  its  beauties;  which 
many  perfonn  juflly  reckon  an  impoflibility ;  or  it 
is  a  fincere  dilinterefted  ^«4cndfljtp  fublifting  be- 
tween perfonsof  the  fime  Tex,  abftra(5ted  from  any 
lelfilh  views,  and  regarding  no  other  obje<5l  than 
the  perfon ;  and  fiKrh  love  or  friendfJiip  certain- 
ly has  a  foundation  in  nature;  and  hiftory  fa- 
cred  and  profane  reconU  glorious  inflances;  wit- 
nefs  JoNATHA^r  and  I>avid;  Orestes  and  Py- 
LADES,  Achill£3  and  Patroclus;  Damon 
and  Pythias,  &c. 

2.  Platonic  FiniosopirY.  Sec  Pitiloso- 
PRY,  Stti,Xi  Plastic,  J  4;  and  Platonism. 

3.  Platonic  Trinity.    See  Platonism^. 

4.  Flatonic  Year,  or  the  Great  Year,  is  a 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolution  of 


been  feduce<l  by  the  dtTiPe  of  eftaMiBiingacoit- 
cidence  of  dodrine  between  the  wntincxrfto 
and  M  fes.  It  is  certain  that  neilbtr  Cicero,  A- 
pub  i us,  Alcinous,  nor  even  Chaltidius,  v^- 
rtood  I^lato  in  any  other  fenfc  than  as  limt^ 
two  primary  and  inconuptiblc  pnudptk^ 
and  matii-r  ;  to  which  we  have  reafontaitii 
third,  namehy  itlfas.  The  paflages  qwlrfbf 
thi>rc  who  maintain  the  contrary  opinioQ,6f  » 
means  anfwer  their  purpofe.  Plato,  ind«d,C& 
God  the  parent  of  the  unrverfe^  and  fpfakirfljff 
as  "  forming  animate  and  inanimate  btinfS,Wicl 
did  not  bcfoTc  cxift  :'*  but'thcfe  exprrioB^ 
not  'mply  that  this  offspring  of  Deity  wu  pRA^ 
ccd  from  not/.'mgy  or  that  no  prior  irittfTfiiW 
from  which  they  were  formed.  Ihotf^^ 
whole  Timxus,  Plato  fuppofes  two  etai*' 
indepen<jrnt  caufcs  of  ail  thmgs;  ciauM\ 
which  all  things  are  made,  wRich  is  Godj^^^ 
ther,  that  froi7i  which  all  things  arc  in5*t'»» 
is  matter.  He  diftmguiflics  between  Co^Bfr 
t«.r,  and  the  univerfe,  and  fuppots  tbf  Ai^» 
of  the  world  to  have  formed  it  outof  a0JW» 
pre-exiftent  matter.  Matter,  according  to  Ptoy 
is  an  eternal  and  infinite  principle.  Hm  (fc^^ 
on  this  head  is  thus  explained  by  C»ccro:  •!**• 
ter,  from  which  all  things  arc  prot^ocfdawJ^rOj 
ed,  is  a  fubllance  without  form  or  quality,  W 
capable  of  receiving  aR  form?,  and  ntKkrgoiaf e 
very  kind  of  change;  in  which,  howcrcr,  it  sf^ 
fulTers  annihilation,  bat  merely  a  fclatioa  zlu 


the  equinoxes,  or  the  fpace  wherein  the  ftars  and  p»rt«,  which  are  in  their  naturcinfinitelir<ii'^ 

coofteliations  return  to  their  former  places,  in  and  move  in  portions  of  fpacc  which  ait  a^^ 

rcfped  of  the  equinoxes.    The  piatonic  year,  ac-  finitely  diviftble.     When  that  principle  w^** 

cording  to  Tycho  Brahe,  \?>  15816,  according  to  call  qUahty  is  moved,  and  a<fl»  upon  mattt|| 

Kicciolus  a59io,  and  according  to  Caflini  24J?oo  undergoes  an  entire  change,  and  iho'e  fixwj 

years.    This  penod  once  accomplilhed,  it  was  an  produced,  from  which  arifcs  thedi»«rHi^* 

opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  W(^rid  was  coherent  fyftem  of  the  univerfe."    PlaK>^|l 

to  begin  anew,  and  the  lame  ferics  of  things  to  fifts  upon  the  notion,  that  matter  has  ort* 

turn  over  again.  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  reccirmg  anj.  H^'^ 

PLATONISM,  w.  /.  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  ft  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  form^  ^^zl 

which  was  divided  into  three  branches,  tbfoto^^  nion  of  which  with  matter  the  unlffrfcl>f«^ 

tkyfics^   and    matbematks.      Under   theology    was  perceptible  to  the  fenfes;  and  mainUi&SjtQ^* 

comprehended  mctaphyfics  and  ethics,  or  that  viUblc  world  owes  its  fofoia  to  tb€  cpcrgf  ^^^ 
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ifine  intelle^hiai  nature.  Our  author  is  fupport- 
1  in  drawing  this  inference  by  the  teftiinony  of 
logcDcs  Liertius,  who  furtty  underftood  the 
nj?uagc  ;ind  opinii)n&  of  'Pialo  better  il>an  the 
oft  accomplilhcil  rriiv.lein  fcholar  can  pretend 
)do;  y  t  the  learned  Dr  Otrii.vie  his  e*prcired 
eit  furpnie  that  any  one  iliouid  confuicr  nial- 
r  as  having  been,  in  Pijto's  opinion,  uncreated  ; 
)d  he  affirms,  that  Laertius,  inftcad  of  allerting 
lat  fpint  aod  matter  were  the  prniciples  of  ad 
lings,  ought  to  have  faid  that  Coil  aione,  in  Pih- 
/s  tftimatton,  wa^  their  ori^in^i.  To  prc^ve  thiSi 
'gives  from  the  Timaeus  a  quotation,  in  which 
ato  declares  that  Ood  fram/ji  heiven  and  earth, 
k1  the  inferior  deities;  and  that  as  Y,t  fajhionedy 
he  pervades  all  nature.  He  obfcrves,  that  Gi- 
ro denominates  the  god  of  IMato  the  makers  and 
c  god  of  AriUotle  only  the  governor^  of  the 
ond.  And,  to  fatisfy  thofc  who  Uvinand  a  proof 
r^ato's  havinji  taught  a  real  creation,  ht  adirins 
at  his  writingrt  abound  with  declarations  on  the 
Sjrdt,  of  which  the  meaninp  cannot  be  inifap- 
chended.  Kiit  the  declarations  ot  Piato  on 
^8-fubjeC^  appi  ar  by  no  means  cxpbcit ;  ami  the 
ference  which  Dr  Ogiivie  dra\i^  from  the  nvortls 

Cicero  feems  not  to  flow  necellHrily  from  the 
^Je  of  thofe-wordH.  That  Plato  believed  God 
hiyc  framed  the  hewen  and  the  earth,  and  to 
i»c  fajhiomd  ?\\  nature,  is  a  petition  uiiich  has 
»er  ix-cn  controverted  ;  but  between  framing 
fa/biomnj^  the  chaos,  and  calling  the  univerfe 
rtttexiftence  fr)m  riofi<^ntity^  there  4s  an  iniiiiite 
Klan  obvious  difference.  The  di(lin<5lion  made 
f  Cicero  betweeii  the  God  of  Plato  and  the  God 
Ariftotle  i«  ju!>,  but  it  wid  not  bear  the  fupcr- 
■udure  which  Dr  Ogilvie  builds  upon  it.  Arif- 
tic  maintained  the  Eternity  of  the  world  in  its 
rfcnt  form.  Plato  tauglit  that  the  tirft  matter 
i»  in  time  reduced  from  a  chaotic  (late  into 
m  by  the  power  of  the  Demiurgus ;  but  no- 
'"g  in  bis  writing*?  declares  his  belief  that  the 
i^  matter  vt:L<^  \XX^\i  created.  The  learned  Gud- 
>[th,  who  wilhed,  like  Dr  Ogdvie,  to  find  a  co- 
adencc  of  do<^friue  between  the  theology  of 
alo  and  that  of  the  Golpcl,  exerud  all  his  abi- 
ies  to  prove  that  Plato  taught  a  proper  crea- 
0 ;  but  he  laboured  in  vain.  He  gives  a  num- 
r  of  quotations  in  fupport  of  his  pofition  ;  of 
lich  wc  (hail  here  infert  only  thofe  two  upoii 
Hch  D-  0>;iivic  feems  to  lay  the  grckteft  ftrefs. 
Jto,  (favs  he)  calls  the  one  God,  "  lie  that 
k€S  earthy  and  heaiien^  and  the  gods^  and  doth  all 
^f^s  fxitb  in  bea'v.n^  and  belly  and  under  .the 
ih**     And,  again,   "  he  by  whofe  cfliciency 

l.ijnpp  of  the  world  nuere  after^vardj  made 
*n  tffey  lujere  not  before"     Jk)th  Gudworth  and 

vrt  think  M.is  latl  fentence  an  explicit  decla- 
'  *i'  't  Piato^6  belief  in  the  creative  power  of 
'♦' :  ^  uc  ih.it  they  arc  miftiken  has  been  cvin» 
I  by  Mofhfim  with  a  force  of  argument  which 
.  almiT  <jf  no  reply.  Mr)(hcim  thinks  that 
(^  .'onh  was  nulled  by  too  implicit  a  confidence 
Ftunus ;  a  h1  it  is  not  impoflible  that  Dr  Ogil- 
'"k/iy  have  been  fwayc«l  by  the  authority  of 
'  vorth.  That  iotelra  exifled  antecedent  to 
'^:>dir8  is«Tideed  a  Piaio  »i''  'o'^MTia,  from  which 
Ofrilvie,  after  Cud  worth,  wifLtfs  to  inft-r  th,it 


the  doctrine  of  the  creation  was  taught  iVi  tbc  a- 
cademy;    but  Dr  O^ilvie   knows*  and  no  maa 
Jtnew  better  than  Gudworth,  that  Piato,  with  e- 
very  other  Greek  philofophcr,  diflingufticd  be- 
tween body  and  matter  ;  and  that  though  he  held 
the  priority  of  inlcntcJl  to  the  former,  it  by  no 
means  fullows  that  the  bel'evcvl  it  to  have  exilfed 
antecedent  to  the  latter.     That  he  believed  mindf 
or  rather  yW  (for  he  difting.ui(lie8  between  the 
two),  to  be  the  cauft*  or  principle  of  motion, can- 
not be  denied  ;  but  we  are  not  therefore  authO' 
rir^d  to  conclu  '.e  th;it  he  like  wife   believed  it  to 
be  the  ciufe  of  the  exi(tencc  of  matter.     That  he 
believed  mind  to  be  the  moll  ancient  of /t////?/>3^/, 
taking  the  word  thix^s  in  the  mnll  abfoiute  fentV, 
cannot  be  true,  fmce  by  Dr  Ogilvie's  own  ac- 
knowledgment he  held  the  exiftence  and  eternity 
of  ideasy  not  to  add  that  he  belle  ed  ro  it  or  r'«- 
^^t***— the  (lift  bypollaiis  in  bis  trinity,  to  be  fu- 
perior  t»)  mind  and  prior  to  it,  though  not  in 
time,  yet  in  the  order  of  nature.     When,  there- 
fore, he  calls  mind  the  moA  ancient  of  all  tbingj^ 
he  rauft  be  fuppofed  to  mean  only  that  it  it*  more 
ancient  than  all  bodies  and  inferior  fouis.    it  is  no 
rcfltdion  on  Plato  that  be  could  not,   by  the  ef- 
forts of  his  own  rcafon,  acquire  any  notion  of  a 
proper  creation*;  lincc  wc,  who  have  the  ;:d van- 
tage of  his  writipg&,   and  of  writings  infinitely 
more  valuable,  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  begin 
tn  be.     We  believe  the  fa  A  on  the  authority  of 
revelation  ;  but  fliould  certainly  have  never  agi- 
tated fuch  a  qutftion,  had  it  not  been  dated  to 
us  by  writers  infpircd  with  cdeftial  wifdom.     In 
the    Platonic  cofraogony   wt   cannot    therefore 
doubt  but  that  the  eternity  of  the  vKn  ^a^nn  was 
taken  for  pranteil.     But  Plato  did  not  believe  it 
to  have  a  fingle  tbcm  or  quality  which  it  did  not 
receive  either  from  the  Demiurgud  or  the  P/ycbe — 
the  ad  or  3d  perfon  of  his  trinity.    Except  Arif- 
totle,  all  the  Greek  phiiofophers,  who  were  not 
mattrialtfts,  held  nearly  the   fame  opinions  re- 
<*pe^ng  the  origin  of  .the  world.;   fo  that  Iq  exa- 
miniog  their  fyllems,  we  fliall  be  greatly  mifled 
if  we  underftaiid  the  terms  incorporeal  and  imma^ 
ter/al  a,s  at  all  fyno»»ymou8.     It  was  aifo  a  doc- 
trine of  Plato,  th;it  there  is  in"  matter  a  ncceffary 
but  blind  and  refradfory  force  ;    and  that  hence 
arifes  a  propenfity  in  matter  to  di4'ordcr  and  <le- 
formity,  which  u  the  caufe  of  all  the  imperfec- 
tion wliich  appears  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
origin  rf  evil.     On  this  fiibjedt  Piato  writes  with 
wonderful   obfcurity,   but   he    appears   to    have 
thought,  that  matter,  ♦rom  its  nature,  refills  thi* 
will  of  the  Supreme  Artificer,  fo  that  he  cannot 
perfciitiy  execute  his  defigns  ;  and  that  this  istht* 
caufe  of  the  mixture  of  good  nu<\  evil  in  the  ma- 
terial world.    Plato,  however,  w.is  no  matcrialilt. 
He   taught,   that  there   is   an  intoligent   cauie, 
which  IS  the  origin  of  all  fpirilual  hc:ng,  and  tlie 
former  of  the  material  world.     'J'he  naiiire  of 
this  great  being  he  proiuninced  it  difHcuit  to  (*u- 
covcr.    The  exiilence  of  G-d  he  inferred  from 
the  marks  of  intcl.igence,  which   .ippvar  in  the 
form  and  arrangem  nt   of  bodies  in  the  vsliblc- 
world  :  and  Jrom  the   unity  of   ir  c   mUcrial  ("yf- 
tciu  he  concluded,  that  tie  mind  by  which  it  wa* 
a<  li  n  li  2  loiinc<l ' 
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4armfd  muft  be  ome.  God,  aceording  to  Piatq, 
is  the  fupreme  intelligence,  incorporeal,  without 
beginning,  end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being 
fkrrceived  only  by  the  mind.  Hu  notional  of  Gv4 
are  indeed  exceedingly  refined,  and  fuch  as  it  is 
difficult  to  fuppOfe  that  he  could  ever  have  ac- 
quired, but  from  fome  obfcure  remams  of  prime- 
val  tradition.  In  the  Dirinc  Nature  he  believed 
that  there  are  two,  and  probably  three,  hj^q/lafejf 
whom  he  called  t»  n  and  r«  i»,  »#<«  and  ^tfj^»  The 
ftrit  he  conlidered  as  felf-exiftent,  and  elevated 
far  above  all  mind  and  ail  knowledge;  callmg 
him,  by  w^y  of  eminence^  tte  htng,  or  the  one. 
The  only  attribute  which  he  acknowledged  in 
this  perfon  wan  goodnefs ;  and  therefore  he  fre- 
quently ftylej  him  r«  «y«/«— /^^  goo^^  or  effhuutj 
goodneft.  The  «d  he  confidered  as  mind,  the 
nvifdam  or  rtofi>ii  of  the  lirft,  and  the  maker  of  the 
<worU;  and  therefore  he  ftyies  htm  mm,x^m,  and 
*  The  3d  he  always  fpeaks  of  as  the 
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fpirtt,  of  whom  the  earth,  properly  ^  cA^a 
the  body,  condfted,  according  to  hiA,  di'u'f\ 
mattery  and  of  pure  inteltigeme't  inxtvAxauim 
the  machinery  of  nature.    The  Suj^rettlo^ 
placed  him  in  the  middle  of  lUc  earth*,  «tb,& 
the  vivid  idea  of  Plato,  fecmcd  ttfcit  to^i 
confequence  of  an  influcrnce  that  was  reitBotr 
part  of  it.     Prom  this  itat  his  power  is  rtpros* 
ed  as  being  extended  on  aii  ^rjes  to  the  ota^ir 
mit  of  the  heavens ;  con^rriog  life,  and  prtkn- 
tng  harmony  in  the  various  and  cufnplic4Qips5 
of  the  universe.    Upon  thib  being  God  vM 
with  pecunar  complacency  after  hafioi  tomd 
hhn  as  ^  image  of  himfcif,  and  gafebc^ty)^ 
perfed  proportion  to  the  manfion  which  be  ts 
defttned  to  occupy.    The  Suprcrne  Bcng  bd 
out  from  this  origmal  mind  mnumerabtt  ipaw 
inferior  order,  endowed  with  prinaplesfliJ* 
fon ;  and  he  committed  to  divimucsdf  C:cjri»| 
rank  the  talk  of  invffting  tbefc  io  matcraitflras 
and  of  difperiing  them  as  inhahitauts  ot  tbt  », 
moon,  an^  other  ceiellial  Ijodies.  Hf  taugu^a^ 


^oui  of  the  v)orld ;   and  hence  calls  him  ^«':t»»t  or 

^•T"  '••V  «#r/M«u.    He  taught  that  the  Jecona  is  a  ne-    ^..,  „.^  _ „ 

cellafy  emanation  from  tht  frji,  and  the  tifirJ    that  at  death  the  human  foul  is  rruuited  to  (sc 

from  the  ftcond,  or  perhaps  from  the  Jh-^  amife*    ^y^  r«v  iw^/t^M',  as  to  the  I'ourcr  from  wbirt  ti> 

eonJ.    Plato  often  aflerts,  as  fupcrior  to  the  fe'if-    riginally  camc.#    Such  is  the  third  pcrfon  oiiM 

moving  principle,  an  immoveable  wi^,  or  intelleft,    -         ■ 

which  was  properly  the  d*:mlurf^:a  or  tramcr  of 

the  world  j  and  above  this  bytf^jajis  one  moft  fim- 

pie  and  abfolutely  perfect  bt'm^,  who  is  conliiter- 

ed  in  his  Theology  as  #»V(«',  the  origtnal  deity ^  in 

contradiftmdion  from  the  others,  who  are  only 

/iM  •«  htv.     Thele  dodruies  are  to  be    gathered 

from  his  works  at  lar>ie,'  parttciilarly  from  his  'ti- 


Platonic  triad,  as  we  find  his  nature  aod  ^i/>* 
butes  accurately  ttatnl  by  Dr  Ogii^ifl^^ 
ChnJtian  phik>Copl\er  w-ll  not  rc^uiw**** 
proot,  that  the  triad  ot  i^ato  differ* t«»4i|T 
from  ttie  Tnnity  of  the  Scriptures.  ThJllii««* 
trine  on  this  fubjedt  ihould  be  iriaccBrtcwi** 
ront'Oiis,  can  excite  no  wonder;  whiiftittt^^ 
con  felled  to  have  fuch  a  rclembi«icctolben0. 


fitxiUyPbUebui.  Sophiftuy  and  Ephwmu:  but  thtre  is  and  to  be  fo  incapable  of  being  p«oM  byiofc** 
a  pallape  in  hi^  adepiftle  to  Dionylius,  in  aiifwer  '  "^  -^-^  ^^  -.-  ...  ._. --.u«* 
to  a  letter  in  which  thai  monarch  had  required 
him  to  give  a  more  explicit  .icccunt  of  the  nature 
of  God<  in  which  the  dodrinc  ot  a  Trinity  leeras 
tobediredtlyafleited.,  "The  Lord  ot  Nature 
(fay»  Plato)  is  furrounded  on  ali  fuies  by  his 
works:  whatever  is,  exiits  bv  his  permimon ;  he 
is  the  fountain  and  fourcc  of  cxct Hence  :  around 
the  ad  perfon  are  placed  things  of  the  id  order; 
and  around  the  3d  thofe  of  the  ^li  degree."  Of 
this  obfcure  pafTage  a  very  fitistiaory  explana- 
tion is  given  m  lir  Ogiivic's  Throogy  of  PJato,  to 
wh'ch  we  refer  the  reader.  The  account  given 
above  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  is  abiy  fupporicd 
by  the  Dodoi.  In  treating  of  the  eternal  emana- 
tion of  the  lecofid  and  thud  Hypoftafes  from  the 
Hrft,  the  philoluphtrs  of  the  academy  compare 
them  to  light  and  heat  proceeritng  from  the  fun. 
Plato  himfelf,  as  quoted  by  Dr  Cudworth,  iMuf* 
t  rates  his  dodrine  by  the  fame  com  pan  Ton.  The 
refembiance  which  this  trinity  ot  P^ato  bears  to 
that  revealed  in  the  gofpel,  muft  be  oblervtd  by 
every  re.1der ;  but  the  two  d(*ctrlnis  arc  in  fome 
rtfoe^s  exceedingly  diflimilar.  The  third  hypo- 
ftali;  in  the  Platonic  fyfttm  ^ppear^  in  110  point 
of  vliTW  co-ordinate  with  the  hril  or  lecond.  In- 
deed  the  6r(t  is  elevated  far  above  the  fecond,  and 
the  third  funk  ftill  farther  bene-ith  it,  bcujg  con- 
fider^d  as  a  mere  foul  immertVd  w  matter,  and 
forming  with  the  Cf>rporeal  world,  to  which  it  is 
united,  one  compound  animal.  Nay,  it  is  not 
certain,  that  Piato  confuitrcd  hi^  y^^r  feu  jt«^^«i/ 
BR  a  pure  fpiiit,  or  as  having  fubfiltcci  from  eter- 
nity as  a  dift;u^  Vypo/afj.     ♦«  This  governing 


ing  from  effet^s  to  cautc^,  that  wc  ojM^ 
doubt  of  his  having  inherited  it  by  triditBi»«*' 
though  Wc  bad  not  complete  evidence ttoHW" 
thing  very  fimiiar  to  it  waa   t.iiight  k»f  ^^t'f 
him,   not  only   by  Pythagoras  md  ^'*?^ 
but  by  the   philofophers  of  the  eaE.  h^jj 
cofinogony  there  is  another  principle,  ■'^•r 
tei  iu^s,  if  podibk,  thaii  any  thii;g  yrtaw^'"' 
This  is  his  uitellc<^hul  fyftc'm  ot  iitfu,w** 
not  cafy  to  coitedfc  from  his  wrfiBOjjs,  ariidtef^ 
conlidered  as  inJepcndiftt  exigences,  «  «•*?* 
archetypal  foi  msy  which  had  f u t>6(ted  fiwH?^ 
nity  in  the  ^*7'»;  tir  divine  intellt ft.    0^^ 
jeCt  he  wnte»i  with  fuch  exceednig  oWco"^'' 
men  of  the  Hnl  enuneitce,  both  atnuo?*^ 
cients  and  the  moderns,   h;»vc  d  ffercd  «l^* 
real  meaning.     Some  have  luppi  fed,  t^^^^^J 
he  meant  real  beings  fubtifting  Irwn  ctcitir 
dependent  of  mII  minds,    and  leparate 
matter  ;  and  that  of  thefe  ideas  he  coocii»<^ 
to  be  living,  and  others  tu  be   KiiboUt 
this  manner  his  doctrine  is  inttqirtteti  hf 
ban  among  the  ancients,  by  the  celebrated 
ef  among  the  moderns;    and   bv  manf    ' 
quaily  learned,  candid,  and  acute.  BotCi 
and  his  atmotator  Mothcim,  cuiueod,  tfcat 
ideal  world  Piato  meant  nothing  more  tbA^j 
there  exifted  from  eternity  lu  iheAj^,  of 
of  God  J  a  not  on   of  every  thing  ^ttuch 
tinfie  to  be  made.     This  is  cert-iiniy  rcuck^ 
probable,  than  that  fuch  a  man  as  Pwta 
have  fuppo fed,  that  there  arc  fomcwhfft 
tramundane  fpace  reai  iiving  locorportii 
catiug  and  drmkingi  which  arc  ikeiittu** 
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$miMU  which  ever  have  been  or  t^ttr  will  be  eat- 
ing and  drinking  in  thts  world.  Yet  Mo(heira  ac- 
knowledges,  that  \(  the  coutroverfy  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  the  ieamed,  he  is  doubt- 
fu!  whether  it  would  be  given  for  or  againil  him ; 
ind  Cudwortb  owns,  that  on  this  fuhjedt  Piato's 
ian^uaxe  cannot  be  vindicated.  This  indeed  is 
trutr,  fur  Piato  contends,  that  his  ideas  are  not 
>nly  the  obje<^s  of  fcicnce,  hut  alfo  the  proper  or 
3hy6cal  caufes  of  all  things  here  below;  that  the 
dra  of  fimilitude  ii>  the  eatf/r  of  the  relemblancc 
x-twecD  two  globes ;  andtnc  uita  of  dHiimilitude 
he  caule  that  a  globe  does  nut  refemble  a  pyra- 
nid  :  he  Hkewifc  calls  them  ov^mt,  ejfences  or  fub» 
^ancgjt  <*nd  nany  of  his  followers  have  pronoun- 
ti\  them  to  be  animah,  Dr  Enfield,  having  ob- 
rrftd,  that  fome  of  the  admirers  of  Piato  con- 
md,  that  by  ideas  exifting  m  the  reafon  of  God, 
cthing  more  is  meant  than  conceptions  formed 
J  the  Divmc  mind,  controverts  this  opinion  with 
luch  tlfcA.  •«  By  ideas,  Plato  (fays  he)  appears 
>  have  meant  fomcftimg^  much  more  myftenous ; 
imely,  patterns  or  archei  ypcs  fubfifting  by  them- 
lve%  as  real  beings,  •»T«f  «»/«  in  the  Dfvine  rea- 
•n,  as  i'l  their  original  and  eterrlnl  region,  and  if- 
>ing  thence  to  give  form  to  fenfibie  things,  and 
» become  objects  of  contemplation  and  fciencc 
'  rational  beings.  It  is  the  dodnne  of  the  Ti- 
«U8,  that  0  kvytffius  r*  em,  the  reafon  of  God, 
Mnprehends  exemplars  of  all  things,  and  that 
kw  reafon  is  one  of  the  primary  caufcs  of  things, 
"iotirch  (ays,  that  Plato  fuppofts  three  princi- 
lo,  God,  Matter,  and  IJea.  jiiftin  Martyr, 
^o-Origcn,  and  others,  alfcrt  the  fame  thing. 
^at  this  u  the  true  Platonic  do^rine  of  ideas 
ipcars  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  Futo 
iiTitd  his  fyftem  of  opinioriH  concerning  the  ori- 
n  of  things.  *  Having  been  from  his  youth  (fays 
nftotie)  converf^nt  with  Cratylus,  a  difciple  of 
craclitus,  and  inftrudtcd  in  the  dcKftrine  of  that 
t^ool,  that  ail  fentible  things  are  variable,  and 
onot  be  proper  objtd<  of  fcience,be  reafonably 
•ncliided,  that  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
«nce,  there  muft  exift,  btfi  'ts  fenfibie  objeAs, 
^n  permanent  natures,  perceptible  only  by 
*inteilcA.^  Such  natures,  divine  in  their  ori^ 
a,and  eiernai  and  immutable  io  thtir  exiftence, 
admitted  into  his  fyftem,  andcalieJ  them  ideas^ 
hhJe  things  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  flectmg 
tdck,  and  ideas  as  the  only  permanent  fublkari- 
».  Thefc  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  objefts 
fcifuce  to  a  mind  raifed  by  divine  contcmpla- 
D  above  the  perpetuiily  varying  icenes  of  the 
itenai  world."  It  was  a  futidameutal  doClnnc 
the  fyftem  of  Plato,  that  the  Deity  formed  \\it 
itenal  world  after  a  pcrfed  model,  con  lilt  mg  of 
)re  idea*  which  had  eternally  fubiifted  m  his 
•n  reafon  ;  and  yet,  with  apparent  contradic- 
n,  hecalUthis  model  "y^^-exiitent,  ir^iivilible, 
\  zXtn\2\\y  generaied^  Nay,  he  talks  of  it  as 
ng  inteliigent  as  well  as  eternal,  and  wholiy 
fcrent  from  ttic  tranfcript?,  which  are  fubjeded 
our  mfpc^ion.  There  is  fo  much  myftery, 
*fufioii,  and  apparent  abfurdity,  in  the  whc«c 
thii  f/ftem,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  that  it 
urpriQn^,  that  P<ato  ihould  have  had  fo  many 
niTers.  With  almofl  evt  ry  ancient  theift  of 
:cce,  PJatou^licvcd  io  an  order  of  beings  call- 
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ed  4^emons,  which  were  fuperior  to  the  fouls  <Jf 

men,  and  ftruck  off  by  the  Dcmiurgus  from  the 
foul  of  the  world.  O*  thefe  the  ie;ider  will  find 
fome  account  under  D^^mon  and  Polytheism* 
We  mention  them  here  becaufc  they  make  an  im- 
portant appearance  in  Pi.ito'8  fyftem  of  phyfic9# 
which  was  buitt  upcn  them.  He  taught,  that  the 
vifible  world  was  formed  by  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect, uniting  eternal  and  immutable  ideas  to  the 
iirft  matter;  that  the  univede  is  one  animate^ 
being,  including  within  its  limits  all  animated  na- 
tures: that,  in  the  formation  of  the  viftble  asd 
tangible  world,  fire  and  earth  were  firft  formed, 
atid  were  afterwards  united  by  means  of  air  and 
water;  that  fiom  perfe<5t  parts  one  perfect  whole 
was  produced,  of  a  fpherical  fij^ure,  as  moft  beau- 
tiful in  itfeif,  and  belt  fuited  to  contain  all  other 
figures ;  that  the  elementary  parts  of  the  world 
arc  of  regular  geometrical  forms,  the  particles  of 
earth  being  cubical,  thofe  of  fire  pyramidical, 
thofe  of  air  in  the  form  of  an  Oi^ohedron,  and 
thdfe  of  water  in  that  of  an  icofohcdron ;  that 
thefe  ^Tt  adjurted  in  number,  meafure,  and  pow- 
er, in  perfect  conformity  to  the  geometrical  iawf 
of  proportion  ;  that  the  foul  which  pervades  this 
fphere  is  the  caufc  of  its  revolution  round  its 
centre ;  and,  taftly,  that  the  world  will  remain 
for  ever,  but  that  by  the  action  of  its  animating 
principle,  it  accompiiflies  certain  peiiods,  wiihia 
which  every  thing  returns  to  its  ancient  piacean»l 
ft^te.  Thi«*  periodical  revolution  of  nature  is 
called  the  Platonic  or  great  year.  (Sec 
Platonic,  $  a.)  Plato,  preparatory  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  all  philoftiphy,  required  fi-om  his  dilci- 
ple«i  a  know.edgc  of  the  elements  of  Mathema- 
tics. In  his  kepuhlic,  he  makes  Glaucus,  one  of 
the  fpeakers,  recommend  thtm  for  their  ufeful- 
nefs  in  human  l»fe.  Concerning  policy,  Piato 
has  written  at  l.irce  in  hn*  Republic  and  in  his  Dui" 
logue  oil  Lavjj.  He  was  (o  fond  of  his  own  ideas 
on  this  fu bjeCl,  that  it  was  chiefly  the  hope  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  realife  his  plan  of  a  re- 
public, which  induced  him  to  vifit  the  court  of 
Dioiiylius.  But  they  who  arc  convtrfant  with 
mankind,  and  capable  oF calmly  inveftigatingthc 
fpnngs  of  human  anions,  will  eafily  perceive  that 
his  proje^s  were  chimerical,  and  cou'd  only  have 
originated  in  a  mind  replete  with  phiiofophicai 
enthufiafm.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  clearer 
proof  than  the  defign  of  admitting  in  his  repub- 
lic a  community  of  women,  to  give  reaf  n  an  tx- 
tire  controul  over  dcfire.  The  main  objt^  of  l.ts 
political  inftitutions  appears  to  have  tn-en,  the 
fubjugation  of  the  paflions  and  appetites,  by 
means  of  the  abftrad  contempbtion  o(  ideas.  A 
fyftem  of  policy,  ralftd  upon  fuch  fanciful 
grounds,  cannot  merit  a  more  diftind  confidera- 
tion."  Such  is  genuine  Platonism  as  it  was 
taught  in  the  old  academy  by  the  founder  of  the 
fchool  and  his  immediate  followers ;  but  whcA 
Arcefiiaus  was  piaced  at  the  head  of  the  acade- 
mic?, great  innovations  were  introduced  both  in- 
to their  do<5trines  and  mode  of  teaching.  (Sec 
Arcesilaus.)  This  man  was  therefore  confix 
dered  as  the  founder  of  what  was  afterwards  call- 
ed the  middle  acadrmy.  Being  a  profelVcd  fcep- 
tic,  he  carried  his  maxim  of  uncertainty  to  fuch 
a  height^  as  to  alarm  the  general  body  of  phiU> 

fop  her  8, 
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fopihcrs  offend  the  governors  of  the  ftate,  and     pan  with  the  ♦hrce  laft  finpcrs. 
^ring  jufl  odium  upon  the  very  name  of  the  aca- 


demy. At  length  Caniradesy  one  of  the  difciples 
of  this  fchoul,  relinquiihine  fome  of  the  morcob- 
noxiou'!  tenets  of  Arcelilaus,  foun.ied  what  has 
hccw  called  the  nrw  academy  with  very  little  im- 
provement on  the  principles  of  the  middle.  Sec 
Carnkades.  Under  one  or  pthcr  of  thefe  forms 
Platonitm  found  its  way  into  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. Cic;To  was  a  PUtonilt,  and  one  of  the  great- 
vll  ornaments  of  the  fchool.  A  fchool  of  Plato- 
iiifts  vfA6  hkewife  founded  in  Alexandria  in  the 
ad  century  of  the  Chriflian  era ;  but  their  doc- 
trine* differed  in  many  particvlars  firom  thofe 
taufi^ht  in  the  three  academies.  They  profefled 
to  ieek  truth  wherever  'hey  could  find  it,  and  to 
Colle<ft  their  dogmas  from  every  fchool.  They 
endeavoured  to  ben  I  fome  of  the  pnnciples  of 
l*iato  into  a  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
f^ofpcl;  and  they  incorporated  with  the  whole 
many  of  the  maxims  of  Ariflotle  and  Zeno,  and 
4iot  a  few  of  the  h<^tion8  of  the  eaft.  Their  fyftem 
was  therefore  extremely  heterogeneoas  and  fel- 
dom  lo  rational  as  that  of  the  philofopher  after 
whole  name  they  were  called,  and  of  whofe  doc- 
trines we  have  given  fo  copious  a  detail.  See  Am- 
MONivs,  Eclectics,  and  Plotinus) 

PLATONIST,  «.  f.  A  nhilofonher,  who  a- 
dopts  the  fentiments  and  fyftem  of  Plato. 

To  PLATONIZE,  v.  n.  [^/«/wrao,  Lat.]  To 
iidopt  and  imitate  the  ftylr,  fcntiments  and  philo- 
fophy  of  Plato.     Set*  To  Philoniie. 

(i.)  ♦  PLATOON,  n,  f.  [i  corruption  of  p^Ith- 
tofiy  Fr.]  A  fmall  fquarc-  body  of  mulkcteers, 
\^rawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form 
the  hollow  fquare,  to  (Irengthen  the  angles:  the 
•grenadiers  are  generally  thu.<  ported  ;  yet  a  party 
i'rom  any  other  divriion  i*  called  a  platoon^  when 
intending  too  far  from"^he  mam  body.   MUitary 

In  comely  wotmds  fhall  bleeding  worthies 
(land, 

Webb's  fir  n  platoon,  and  Lumly's  faithful  hand. 

Ticiel, 

(i.)  Platoon  Exercise,  an  important  branch 
of  MILITARY  fervicc,  which  is  tht  ft  qtiel  of  the 
Manual  Exercise,  and  the  rcgulaiiops  rrfpec- 
ting  which  are  pubiifhed  along  with  thofe  refpec- 
ting  the  former.  The  fbliowirfe  is  an  abftrad  of 
the  Platoon  Exercis-I,  as  altered  and  abrfdged 
**  by  his  Majefty's  C-»mmand,  April  lo.  I792»^* 
•and  pubiifhed  at  London,  m  1795,  by  Wii.iim 
Tawcett,  Adjutant  General  "  to  be  invan^biy 
pra(^ifcd  by  hi-  \vhole  ^rmy."  The  Platoon  Ex- 
ercise IS  alwayr  t  ^  be  done  with  ranks  ci  .f-  d, 
€xcept  at  tbf  Drl..  Woros  of  Command. 
i.  **  Make  ready  A*?  fi!  H,  brine  the  tirdock  to 
the  recover^  and  iii'tiiity  cOvkmg.  ift.  Slio  the 
left  hand  alone:  the  flmg  as  far  as  tne  f'  t-xX  o'^ 
<he  firelock,  and  brinv;  the  piece  down  to  li.  Pre- 
jenty  ftepping  back  about  fix  inches  to  the  rear 
•with  the  right  foot.  II!  Fire.  After  Brin^',  dr  )p 
the  firelock  briikly  to  t*-  criming  pofnion.  id. 
Half  cock.  IV.  Handk  Cr.tr'tdj^e.  ifV.  Draw  the 
<:artridge  from  the  pi;u.  ).  2d.  Bring  \\  to  the 
mouth,  holding  it  belwc^  n  the  fou  ri'^'cr  a  -t: 
thumb,  and  bite-off th'  to:)  ;-  it.  V.  Pin  .  '^ 
^^hakc  ibrne  powder  into  tLc  ^>an.    ad.  bliut  tiK; 


3d.  Stiff  1^ 
fmall  of  the  butt  with  the  above  ior«  i^. 

tii.it  tiic  ri^lit  loc  may  pomi  diuOtjMr 
and  the  body  be  a   vtry  httie  heed  t«< 
bnujiing  at  the  fame  time  the  fircJock  iuuA4;d;ai 
left  iidc  \vith(Hit  hnkingit.     It  llu«»d,  tntiiik 
TTnnr;ir\'  politiof),  Htatmoft  pcrptBdicolif»C^ 
the  muy./.le  only  a  fmali  degree  brouyhiforwi^l 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  fteady  there,  it  omft  tolaal 
be  forscd  down  within  a  inches  of  the  gnmnd^tk  I 
butt  nearly  oppotite  the  left  heel,  and Iheliwik 
itfef  (omewhat  iloped,  ard  dircdly  lolhc&aii 
the  right   han<.l   at  the  C*me  inftanl  alciciftt 
muzzle,  in   order  to   fteady   it,     vl.  Suit  Jk 
powder  into  the  barrri  pitting  ir  a!tcrritBe|> 
ptr  and  ball,     .v  St-irc  the   top  of  the  rwmi 
with  the  fore- finger  and  thumb.  Vll-ife-ri/* 
rodi     lit.  Force  the  ramrod  half  out,  1  ' 
backhanded  exadly  m  the  nuddk.    :    ' 
entirely  out,  ai.d  turning  it  with  the  • 
aivd  arm  extended  from  you,  put  it  t-:. 
t  h e  barrel.     V^ lU .  Ram  dozvn  Cartni^e,    1I* .  i  - 
tic  ramrod  down,  holding  ii  a^  bcturcaK^t 
the   middle   till   the  hand   touches  rbe^doiur. 
2-1.  Slip  the  fore-hn;jer  and  thumb  to  tlxifK 
end,  without  lettmg  the  ramrod  fi'J  iaHiff* 
the  barrel,     ^^d.  Puth  the  cartridge  wiH 
the  bottom.     4th.  §trikt  it  twoveryqi 
\'  !th    the    rantr4>d.      i\\.  Draw  the 
ujf,  catching  it  l>ack handed,     ad.  Dr* 
t'rely  out,  turniiig  it  very  bnfkly  trcsffl  yat** 
the  ?rm  t'xttnded,  and  put  it  into  the  loop%^«5 
It  as  (juick  as  poflibie  to  the  bottom 
the  proper  front,  the  finper  and  t 
tiKl^t  hand  holding  the  ramrod,  asinttf 
inrr.ediately  previous  to  drawing  it.  aiKlItt*"^ 
I  lift d  two  inches  from  the   gromid.   Sbfe* 
Voxy  of  the  muzzle  fmartly  with  the  fighter* 
ider  tn  fix  the  bayonet,  and  ramrod,  B«»^ 
IV,  and  at  the  fame  time  throw  it  niBif%f 
one  motion,  to  the  ftioulder.     N.  B.  Tk^* 
butts  ;rre  not  to  come  to  the  Riound  iboWI^  ' 
bout,  as  accidents  may  happen  fion  il.  r**^ 
are  [)enniited,  \vhi»e  loading,   to  be  1<J  R*"^* 
!  in  It  n,ua  be  done  with.-ut  noife,  andwiff'*' 
:  rr  itnperctptiblc  in  the  front.     ElPLi^'T**^', 

OF     PRIMING    AKD    loading    -t^UlCK.     ^^^^ " 

Cmmcyi^d,'  \»  Pime mid  Iji^d.  ift.  Bi 
H  k  tiown  in  one  brilk  motun  t tithe ; 
tiiio'i,  tht  thumb  of  the  fight  hand  \ 
'he  Dan  cover,  or  ftet  I ;  t.JC  fingers  ci-. 
tficcibowa  little  tinned  out,  («  tt.  ' 
ty  'k*  clear  of  the  cock.  ad.  Oper  t 
'  r.iwing  up  the  ffcrl,  with  a  ftrongm'»tH\Tu 
!  ',^ht  ann,  turning  the  vlbow  m,  ai»d  ktffJi^ 
tretock  fttady  in  the  left  hanii.  jtd.  Bnflf  " 
han<!  n.nnd  to  the  pouch,  and  draw  uul  tkj 
tnt'jii.  The  rert  an  ahovt  drfcrvbrd, 
tnat,  III  th'  qui  k  InsQinp,  ah  tKe  rrt  i 
H-  done  wi'I,  a-  rr.u<  h    difpatch  a*-  r 

dicrs:  faking  rheii  umt,  from  the  fi''  •- 
Munt.  lor  cqftln^  on/er^  and  Jko  tdm' 
•  :  n  I  ^*  three  deep,  the;-  rimh:^  pq/a  t^n  ' 
V  uik  is  the  !.cighr  cf  t*-e  watltMu  ■  of  t 

:  t.ir  ti^e  cent'  <  rar^c,  about  the  ro:<ii'<^* '   i 
"  .irnch  :    and   f'-r    •  h,    rear  rank,  c'rfr  ^^  *| 
.  L  ill  i  the  tirciock,  m  all  thefe  pofiin 
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pt pfrfo^ly  horizontal.  ExptANATWN  or  the 

»smON    OF     EACH     RANK     IN     THE     FIRINGS. 

oxt  '^unk,  kHctiiHi:,     II.  Make  ready.    Bring  the 

totk  bnik'/  up  to  the  recoa'cr,  catching  it  in 
r  kh  hand;  thhI,  without  HoppiBg,  fink  down 
th  a  quick  motion  upon  the  right  knee,  keep- 
;  the  lc»l  foot  faft,  the  butt  end  of  the  tirehick^ 
the  fame  moment,  failing  upon  the  ground; 
•n  cock,  and  inftantly  (cize  the  cock  and  ftcel 
tether  in  the  right  hand,  holding  the  piece  firm 
:ht  left,  about  the  middle  of  that  pa*t  which  w 
tween  the  loclc  and  the  fwtU  of  the  Rock  :*thc 
iDtof  the  left  thumb  to  be  clofc  to  the  fwell, 
I  pointing  upward'*.     As  the   body  is  finking, 

npht  knee  is  to  be  thrown  fo  far  back,  that 

left  kg  may  be  right  ap  and  down,  the  right 
tt  a  httle  tunned  out,  the  body  ftraight,  and 

head  as  much  ap  as  if  ihouidered ;  the  fire- 
k  muft  be  upright,  and  the  butt  about  four 
hfs  to  the  right  of  the  infide  of  the  left  foot* 
sprffent.  Bring  the  firelock  down  firmly  to  the 
'tnu  by  ffuiing  the  lett  hand,  to  the  full  extent 
the  arm,  along  the  fling,  without  letting  the 
tion  t^ll; — the  right  hand  at  the  fame  time 
inginp  up  the  butt  by  the  cock  fo  high  againft 

right  (boulder,  that  the  head  may  qot  be  too 
ch  bwered  in  taking  aim  ;  the  right  cheek  to 
clofeto  the  butt;  the  Jeft  eye  fhiK,  and  the 
Idle*  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  trigger,  look 
ng  the  barrel  with  the  right  eye  from  the  breech 
I  to  the  murBle,  and  remain  (teady.  IV.  Fire. 
U  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  finger, 
d  n  foon  as  fired,  (pring  up  nimbly  upon  the 
I  leg,  keeping  the  body  ere^  and  the  left  foot 
t,  and  bringing  the  right  heel  to  the  hollow  of 
?  left ;  at  the  fame  inftant  drop  the  firelock  to 

pnming  pofition,  the  height  of  the  waiftband  of 
:  breeches  ;  half  cock ;  hand  cartrid^i  and  go 

with  loading  motions,  as  bt-fore  defcribed. 
rtv  rank.  I.  Make  Readj.  Spring  the  firelock 
4iytoihc  recover;  as  foon  at  the  left  hand 
Ks  the  firelock  above  the  lock,  raife  the  right 
»w  a  little,  placing  the  thumb  of  that  hand  u- 
•n  the  cock,  with  the  fingers  open  on  the  plate 

tl)elock,  and  then,  as  quick  as  poflible,  cock 
«  pifce,  by  dropping  the  elbow,  and  forcing 
wn  the  cock  with  the  thumb,  ftep  at  the  fame 
^  with  the  right  foot  a  moderate  pace  to  the 
K  and  keeping  the  left  faft,  feize  the  fmall  of 

•  *>ott  with  the  right  hand  :  The  piece  mutt  be 
d  in  this  pofition  perpendicular,  and  oppofite 
'  left  fide  of  the  face,  the  butt  doie  to  the  brcaft, 
t  Ttot  prrlfed,  the  body  ftraight  and  full  to  the 
ot,  and  the  head  ere<^t.  11.  Pre/ent.  As  in  the 
agoing  explanation  for  the  front  rank.  III. 
*^'  Pull  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  fin- 
*»  aod,  as  foon  as  fired,  bring  the  firelock  to 

•  priming  pofition,  about  the  height  of  the  ijo- 
^'j|»;  the  reft,  as  in  explanation  of  priming  and 
dmg-^wiih  this  difference  only,  that  the  left 
>t  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  right,  at  the  iamc 
ic  that  the  firelock  is  brought  down  to  the  prim- 
;  pofition ;  and  th^t,  immediately  after  the  fire- 
■k  «  thrown  up  to  the  ftioulder,  the  men  fpring 

*hc  left  again,  and  cover  their  file  leaders. 
«^  ^wi.  I.  Make  Ready.  Recover  and  cock, 
ocforc  dirccited  for  the  center  rank,  and  as  the 
Clock  is  brought  tu  the  recover,  ftep  briikly  to 


the  right  a  full  pace,  at  the  fame  time  placing  fB^ 
left  heel  about  fix  inches  before  the  point  uf  the 
right  foot. — The  body  to  be  kept  ftraghr,  and  a* 
(quart  to  the  front  as  pcflihlc.  II.  Pftffnt.  As- 
ia txplanariou  for  the  center  rank,  reincr.^bering^ 
only  the  ditference  of  the  primii-g  pofition  for^ 
this  rank,  as  before  drfcribtd;  alter  hrli»g  and 
Ihouldtring,  the  men  ftep,  as  the  centre  rant 
does.  111.  Fire.  In  firing  with  the  f^ont  rank 
JiiifiJing^  that  rank  makes  ready,  Sec.  as  fpecifitd 
in  the  article  relative  to  the pJatoan  exercife.  N.  B» 
In  giving  words  of  command,  as  well  m  as  out  or 
the  ranks,  officers  are  to  ftand  perfe^ly  fteady, 
and  in  their  proper  pofition;  their  fwords  held, 
firmly  in  the  full  of  the  right  hand,,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  biade  refting  againft  the  ftioulder,  the, 
right  wnft  againft  the  hip,  and  the  elbow  drawr, 
back.  FARING  ^jf  Platoons.  The  officers,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  the  words,  platoon^,  make  readj^ 
pre/ent^  fire^  arc  to  pronounce  the  words  fliort,  a» 
for  inftance,  toon^  ready,  p  tnt,  fire.  In  firing  by 
platoons,  or  divifionn,  the  officers  commauding* 
them  are  to  ftep  out  one  pace,  on  the  clofe  of  the 
preparati've,  and  face  to  the  left  towards  their, 
men :  They  there  ftand  perfectly  fteady  till  the 
leaft  part  of  the  general,  when  they  ftep  back  a- 
gain  into  their  proper  intervals,  all  at  the  fame 
lime*— After  a  divifion  has  fired,  the  right  hand 
man  of  it  fteps  out  otie  pace,  in  front  ot  the  offi- 
cer, but  ftill  keeping  his  own  proper  front,  aird* 
gives  the  time  for  cafting  ahoui  Andy/jouIJering,  «dU 
ter  which  he  falls  back  again  into  his  place  in  the 
front.  The  fiugel  man  of  a  battaiion  is  alfo  to 
keep  his  front,  in  givmg  the  time  of  exercife.  la 
firing  by  grand  divifions,  the  center  officer  falJa 
back,  on  the  preparative,  into  the  fourth  rank> 
and  is  replaced  by  the  covering  ferjcant." 

PLATS,  n.  /.  in  fca  language,  the  flat  ropes,, 
ufed  to  keep  the  cable  from  gulling.  A/h. 

PLATTEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Lcitroe- 
ritz  ;  4  miles  £.  of  Kamnitz, 

PLATTENBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony^ 
in  Pf  ienitz  ;  4  miles^E.  of  Wilfnack. 

•  PLATTER.  «./.  [from//-fl/^.]  A  large  diflv 
generally  of  earth. — 

The  fervants  wafh  the  platter,  Dryden. 

— Satira  is  an  adjective,  to  which  lanx,  a  charger, 
or  large  platter  is  underftood.  Dryden. 

(i.)  PLATTSBURG»  or  >  an  extenfive  town- 
^  (i.)  PLATTSBURGH,  J  ftii|»  of  New  York,, 
in  Clinton  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake 
Champlain,  about  300  milts  N.  of  New  York.  la 
1 790,  it  contained  445  citizens,  and  13  O.ives.  Ii\ 
1 796,  142  of  the  citizens  were  qualified  to  be  e- 
lectors. 

(1.)  Plattsburgh,  the  capital  of  the  above 
townftiip,  has  a  church,  court-houfe,  and  gaol,, 
with  artifts  in  almoft  every  branch.  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  general  Seffions,  are  held  la 
it  twice  a  year.    It  is  5  miles  W.  of  Ticonderoga. 

PLATZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin. 

(i.)  PLAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  o£ 
the  Correze ;  i^  miles  E.  of  Tulle. 

(2.)  Plau,  or  Plauen,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxo- 
ny, in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  Piauer  See,  15  miles 
E.  of  Parrhim,  and  32  S.  of  Roftock. 

*  PLAUDIT.     >    «.  /  [A  word  derived  from 
•?LAUDlT£.j   \ht:,Uliii^pluiJucy  the  de- 
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maod  of  apptaufc  made  by  the  pliyer,  when  be 
kft  the  ftagc]    Applaufe.— 

True  wifdom  muft  our  adionQ  fo  direct 

Not  only  the  Uft  plaudit  to  cxpeft.  Denham. 
— Inftcad  of  SLpiauJite,  Ihc  would  defervc  to  be 
hiflcd  off  the  ftage.  More. — Even  thcfc  can  difccm 
mufick  in  a  concert  of  plaudittJ^  eulogies  given 
thcmfelves.  Decay  <^  Piety, 

(i.)  PLAUEI^  or  >    a  town  of  Brandenburg, 

(x.)  PLAVEN,  \  with  a  manufaaurc  of 
porcelain  ;  6  nniles  W.  of  Brandcrburg. 

(a.)  Plauen,  a  lake  near  the  above  town, 
formed  by  the  Havel,  which  runs  by  a  canal  into 
the  Elbe. 

(3 — ^5.)  Plauen,  Pla  ven,  or  Plawen,  a  town 
of  Mecklenburg,  on  a  river  and  lake  of  the  fame 
Dame,  which  run  into  the  Elbe ;  17  miles  S.  of 
Guftrow.    Lon.  la.  13.  E.  Lit.  n,  40.  N. 

(6—7.)  Plauen,  or  Plawen,  two  towng  of 
Upper  Saxony  ;  i.  in  Schwartzburg,  on  the  Gera, 
4  ihiles  S.  of  Amftadt,  and  16  NW.  of  Schwartz- 
burg :  In  1640,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  :  1.  in 
Vogtland,  on  the  Elder,  with  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture: aa  miles  SW.  of  Zwickau,  and  7a  WSW. 
of  Dreldeo.  Lon.  ao.  5a.  £.  Ferro.  Lat.  59. 
a4.N. 

(8.)  Plauen.    See  Plau,  N*  a. 

PLAUER  See,  a  lake  of  Mecklenburg,  £.  of 
Plau,  10  miles  in  circumference. 

PLAUSCHNITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bole- 
flaw;  3  milca  ESE.  of  Tumau. 

♦  PLAUSIBILITY.  «./  {plauJUilite,  Fr.  from 
flaufible.]  Specioufnefa ;  fupcrficial  appearance 
of  right. — Two  pamphlets,  calitd  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  are  written  with  fomc  phufibUi- 
t^f  much  artifice,  and  dirc^  faifehoods.  5wJ//. — 
The  laft  excufe  was  allowed  indeed  to  have  more 
flaufibilitjt  but  Icfs  truth,  than  any  of  the  former. 
'  S<wift* 

•  PLAUSIBLE,  adj.  [ptaufible,  Fr.  phufibHis, 
from  flaudof  Lat.]  Such  as  gains  approbation ; 
fuperhcially  pleating  or  taking  ^  fpccious  ;  popu- 
lar ;  right  in  appearance. — Go  you  to  Angelo,  an- 
<Wer  his  requiring  with  a  p/aufibie  obedience. 
SJlHik, — Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than 
plaufibh.  Bacon, — They  found  that  plaufibU  and 
popular  pretext  of  railing  an  army  to  fetch  in  de- 
linquents. King  Cbarlcj.-^Thck  were  ii\plauftble 
and  popular  arguments.  Chrendon, — No  treache- 
ry ioplaufibU,  as  that  which  is  covered  with  the 
robe  of  a  guide.  VEJlrange. — The  cafe  is  doubt- 
ful, and  may  be  difputed  with/>A2'/^3/^  arguments 
on  cither  fide.  South. 

♦  PLAUSIBLENESS.  n,  f.  [from  plauJibU.] 
Spccioufncfs  ;  Ihow  of  right. — TVk plaiifiUeiiefs  of 
Arminianifm,  and  the  congruity  it  haih  with  the 
principles  of  corrupt  nature.  Sander/on. — The  no- 
tion of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of  fin  bears 
vnth  it  a  commendable  plainntfs  Aud  plaufibknefs. 
More, 

*  PLAUSIBLY,  adv,  [from  plaujihh?[  i.  With 
fair  Ihow  ;  fpecioufly. — They  couid  talk  plaufiblj 
about  that  they  did  not  underftand.  CoHUr, — 

/  Thou  can'ft  plaufibly  difpule, 

fcuprcme  of  feers,  of  angel,  man  and  brute. 

Prior, 
a.  With  applaufe.  Not  in  ufe.— I  hope  they  will 
plaujiblj  receive  our  attempts.  £rs<wn. 
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•PLAUSlVfi.  adj,  [from plauJs.Ut]  i.A^ 
plauding.    2.  Piautible.    A  word  not  in  o^.- 
His  plaufii^  words 

He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears.  U 

PLAUTIUS.    See  Plotius,  N^  3. 

PLAUTUS,  Marcus  Accius,  acoraicwrtc 
of  anciept  Rome,  bom  at  Umbria,  in  Itaiy.  fe 
is  faid  to  have  acquired  the  Agnomw  of  ^a. 
tus  from  \ir9\n^  fplaj  feet.  His  parentage a^it^ 
to  have  been  mean ;  t)mc  fay  he  was  the  fcn  of  j 
flave.  Aulus  Gellius  (ays  from  Varro,thi:Pln 
tus  was  fo  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to  ^^< 
bis  Rock  in  trading,  in  which  he  loft  all  he  ^* 
ed  by  the  Mufe?.  He  was  reduced  to  worl  n  j 
mill  for  his  fubfiftence  ;  but  Varro  adds,  liistln 
wit  was  his  belt  fupport,  as  he  compoloi  tiin: 
of  his  plays  during  this  drudgery.  He  did  t 
the  firft  year  of  the  elder  Cato's  cenfoHhipjilse 
A.  U.  C.  569,  and  A.  A.  C.  184.  Therr  art  u 
of  his  plays  extant,  though  not  all  entire,  hi 
of  his  comedies  have  been  elegantly  tranflated^t- 
to*  Engliih  by  Mr  B.  Thornton,  and  pnbii&d  n 
a  vols  gvo,  1767. 

PLAUZAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbedcp.cl 
Puy  de  Dorr.e  ;  10  miles  S.  of  Cltrinont. 

PLAWEN,  or  Plavin.     See  Flauh,  N* 

3—7- 

(i.)  *  PLAY.  »./  I.  AAion  not  i:^; 
not  work;  difmiiCon  from  work.  a.AmalficCi 
(port. — 

My  darling  and  my  joy; 

For  love  of  me  ieavc  off  this  dreadful  ^ 

Two  gentle  fawns  at  plaj,  ^^ 

3.  A  drama  ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  Jt^tfe^ 
in  which  characters  are  rtpre:ectvd  by  dai»v^ 
and  adion. — 

Only  they. 
That  come  to  bear  a  merry  phj^ 
Will  be  dcceivM.  ^ 

— A  play  ought  to  be  a  juft  image  of  btf<'*^ 
turc.  Dryden. — 

VifitSj/Ztyj,  and  powdered  beanr.     S^ 

4.  Game  ;  praftice  of  gaming ;  cooteft  s^  • 
game.— 

I  did  never  win  of  yon. 
Nor  fliail  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my/iv- 

5.  Pradice  in  any  conteft,  as  fwordpUy.-T^ 
find  it  the  brft  of  their  phf  to  put  it  of  rtb  i 
jeft.  V EJfrnnge.^llt:  was  Vefolvcd  Dot  to  if<  i 
difiindly,  ki.uwing  his  beft  p:aj  to  k  i"  tWdit 
Tillot/on.—Tht  anfwcr  on  \v&  fide  make*  'i  ?^ 
p/ay  to  diftinguilli  as  much  a<  he  c^^n.  I^*^* 
John  naturahy  lov'd  rouph  p/ay.  Jrbsitta.  ^ 
Adion;  employment;  office. — 

The  ftnf-Icfs  pica  of  ri^ht  by  proridfl'-'J 
Can  laft  no  longer  than  the  palVnt  fway; 
But  juftifics  the  next  \^ho  comes  in  ^k*- 

7.  Praftice;  a<5>ion;  manner  of  afling:  ** 
and  t'ou\  play. — Determining  not  to  bcii'"* 
the  place  where  we  appointed  to  meet,  to  F" 
vrnt  any  fcul  p/ay  that  might  be  olfrrcd  u»to^' 
SiJrjfy.  8.  Ad  of  touching  an  inftiiiirieP^-  ^ ' ' 
regu*ar  and  wanton  motion.  10.  A  ft^c  **  "* 
tation  or  ventilation. — 

Many  have  bccii  fav*d,  atd  maDfCur*^^ 
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fJtO'acvCT  hcaid  t\is  qucltion'brou^tit  mp/tn. 

iRrtom  for  motioa.— Tlie  j«jints  are  Itt  txKlE- 
||o  ftnr  All  uhvr,  th.it   thry  h^vc  no  ptfjj  bc- 
l  tll''m.    Mf>xon*$  AUchan.  itxf^^     12.' Lthcr- 
'  tc^ina  ;    fwmg.— Should   a  writer  givt  the 
il#lo  hi8'fT»trti\,  without  rt^nrd  to  dtcency, 
t^^jt  pi  caff  readers ;    but  ir.iilt  be  a  VLry  ill 
T)(hc  eo'il'i  Pic^f*^' himf'lf,  JJd'ifon, 
t)  Plays.    S.t- Tw^atre. 
K  ♦  To  Play;  i>.  «.  [fh^nn,  Saxih.I     t.  To 
^j  t*i  froltck;  to  df»  fo<rt(hiti);  not  a&  a  tnfk, 
'  a  plrafurc^^The.peoplc  f^t  down  to  tat, 
I  drink,  aad  rofe  up  \o  piaf.  it'af^w/A/*—   ' 
^  t  fmooth  the  icaiand  bended  dolphni^7;/i/y. 

MUton, 
lift  atui  g^ri»  come  out  to  ^%.      0/W  Sonrg-. 
>tayj  to  ;)i5i  wiih  levity.^ — 
KTifUaoi  thy  fifttr  aod  w.th  her  did  ft  phy, 

MiitofU 
avf  Whaies  in  awitward  mcafuivs  ^/^r. 

he  difmiffed  from  work. —'Tie  a  phying 
I  fee.  Slnrk,     4.  To  tnfle  ;    to  a^l  wantorly 
oughtirfly,— iMcn  ^re  aot  id  piny  with  I*:  tr 
i  and  tKcir  livcii,  TempU,    5.  To  do  foaie- 
7  finciful. — 

ll^w  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  v<^ord  ! 
-^  #'*    *  ^  .  Shah. 

T'   ^radifc    farcaftick   merriitKnl.— I  would 
•>f  it  rath#*r  to  j^Aif  iipfin  thofc  rdefpif- 
-j  triflt-vvith  t^ofe  i  loved.  Bape*  .  7.  To 
tj  to  praCtiie  niufion,^    * 
If  ft  uncy  plays-  upon  ouf  eyeifight  ? '    Si'^i. 
To  7ime  ;  f  >  cont  id  :it  Jbmt*  gam*.— 
C    ities,  I  wil  play  no  more  to  ni^hr.  iUp/7^. 
VVacit  lenity  and  crutity/*/^^  (tor  kingdoinsfc 
The  geatter  game  Iter  U  tht  loowft  winner. 

Sbak. 
\  tHcfc  the  wretches  that  wc ^/>Z^^ Vat  dice 
for?  $hak. 

be  cltTfyman^/oWat  whift.       •  /   Shvift* 
Idoany  thing  tnc'kifh  or  dcctffful.^ 
■"  I  tnother  phud  filfe  with  a  fmitb;   •  Sbak, 
hou  play  J'jf  wok  fouliy  for'l.  i^hak, 

*\%  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play 
I  her  tricks  in.  SpeSatof*  lO-  To  touch  a  mu- 
'al  inarumcnt,— '  .  ..  Av^  u'Vt 

Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  plajp 
E»'n  thc-bid  m-s  of  the  fea 

Hung  their  htad-?,  and  then  lay  by.  Shah, 
One  th.it  hath  a  pleafant  voicei  and  can  play 
^11  on  an  inftrumcrnt.  HzekH. — Wherein  dotli 
r  prafttce  of  iinging  and  playing  with  inftru. 
:nts  in  our  cathedcai  churches  cfiffer  from  the 
|dice  of  David  I  Pcacbam,-^ 

^lad  like  a  country  fwain,  he  pip'd^hc  Tung, 
\  flaying  drove  his  joily  troop  aiong.   Dryd, 
Take  thy  liarp  and  melt  thy  tnaid  ; 
K|r>  nay  fiicnd  1  and  chirm  the  charmer. 

Granville, 
f  applied  the  pipe  to  hi*  lip»,  and  began  to 
^ropon  lU  Sptfffufor.  II.  To  operate;  to  a^. 
€d  of  any  thing m  motion.— 
'  '  John  hath  letz'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
1iat  whilrt  warm  life  /%j  in  that  infant's 
veins, 

Dt.  XVU.  Part  U.     r-.i^.  . 
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Tiic  mifptacM  John  (hpuld  entcitafiir  -  r     '    "i 

One  quiet  btcath  o*   reft,  SMf 

-s-My  wile  erud  out  hre,  .'*nd  you   brpufht  out 

your  buckets,  and. called  for  engines  io  play  i- 

partft    It.    DryJc/r, — Tiie   i)tr;irt  U^al^i  the   blood 

crrcujatis,  the  lunp^>>//if.  Chcyne^     la*  To  wan- 

t*v3  ;  trtcrrov^f  nrrpubriy — ■   , 

t       Thv  W3vit)p  fe;*gt  s  p^ay  with  wind  I         Shak* 

This  Hnth  exhdar^tnijt  vapour  bland       ^  - 

AH^nit  their  ipirit.-^/rt>»V.  Milton, 

In  the  ftrcims  thai  Uom  the  fountain  pUy,    , 

She  wafhM  her  face.  JJrydc^ 

The  irttiiif  (on  \     ,' 

Plays  c%x\  their  fhining  aimj^.  Addinn, 

S\\  ord«;  ar  lund  him  innocently  plt^y*       to^e* 

I  J.  To  prrfinate  a  dr:ima, —  ,^        ,^ 

A  inrd  will  he.ir  you  ^A-y  to-T>ii;ht,         5"/-^^^. 

.    Ev'n  kings  but  />/<^k*  and  when  their  ijart  is 

done, 
Somttjthtr,wotff;or  bctttfi  mounts  the  throne. 

Dry  den, 

14.  To  repreftnt  a  ft  ending  charaif^er.—        •     . 
'  •    -Courts  are  lhe»itres,  where  jTomc  men  play* 

:'  -  Uotm%, 

15.  To  3t5l  in   any  certam   cbva^tr.— Thus  w^ 
flay  the  fool  with  the  time.  Sbak,^^  -  , 

•     Thou  halt  fvnc'd  me,  .^^ 

Out  of  tby  buneit  truth  to //^/  ilie  woman;  <r4 

.    '  •    \    r     mkr 

—She  hath  wrought  folly  to  piny  Ui^e,  \fhure. 
})fut.  XKit-  a  I, —Let  n*^  pUtyVrt  mvn  for- our  peo- 
ple, a  Sam,  X.  n.^-^Alptienfc,  duke  o{  Ferrari, 
ilni-htcd  himfel*  ofttiy  m  turmng  and  playing  thf 
^ointr.  Peacbam. — •     •     r.. 

*Ti8  pnUibiclhtfe  Turks  may//.//  the  yil- 
lams.  Drnbam, 

^^Artnan  has  no  pleafure  in  proving  thai  he  has 
played  t  h  e  f ool .  Collier* 

<li.)  •  To  Play.  v,«.  i.To  put  ina<5lipn  ormo- 
tio  1  :  as,  he  played  his  cannon  j  the  tngines  arc 
phfed  at  a  fire,  a.  To  ufc  an  inftrymtut  of  iriu* 
rick.—  . 

He  playj  a  tickliflg  ftravr  within  his  nofe^ 

Cay. 
-|.  To.  aft  a  mirthful, cli ara (3c r.— I 
Nature  here 
WantonM  aa  in  licr  pnme,  and  play*d  at  ivill. 

Milton, 
-il».  To  exhibit  dramatically.— 

Your  honour's  players  hcaiing  your  amend- 
mentt      .- 
Are  come  to  flat  a  pleafant  comedy,         Shak, 
5.  To  ad  ;  to  perform.-- Doubt  would  fain  tjavc 
plated  his  t>art  'n  her  mind.  Sidney. 

♦  PLAYHOOK.  Tt,  /.  Iplay  and  A-j^i.]  Book 
of  dratnaiick  compolitionH.— YourVs  was.  a  n::atch 
of  c:>:nman  go.xi  iikmg,  i^ithnut  any  m'liture  uf 
that  ridiculous  palbon,  which  has  no  bvnig  but 
\Xi  pfavhoah  and  romn-ice.^.  Szi'rfi* 

.    ♦  PLAYDAY.  If./  [play  and  4ay.]    Day  ex- 
empt Irom  talks  or  work,—  i^i  ■■ 
I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Shod  Id  be  one  coninnul  plat  day*               Svftfl. 

•  PLAYOEBT.  «.  /.  [play  and  dek.]  D.bt 
contract -d  by  !ia:ning, — Tl:crc  are  multitudes  of 
1  cafe  a  upon  tingle  iives,  and  play  debts  upon  jtii.it 
lives*  ^- ^K/z-v/a/.-^Shc  h^s  fcvcialZ-o^i^^r/ t»n  hrr 

O  g  o  o  handy 
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fiAficf,  whieh  niuft  be  diibharged  very'  fuddcnly. 
tpeffator, 

♦  PLAYER.  «.  /.  [from  piay."]     i.  One  who 
pUy^.     4.  An  idler;  %  lazy  p^rfon.— 

Players  in  your  houfev'ifery.  Shak. 

%  A^or  of  dramatfck  (cenc«.— 

IsxVtplayen  plac'd  to  fill  a  filthy  ftage. 

Sidtuy* 
,  —-Certain  pantomimi  will  rq>rcibit  the  voices  of 
flayers  of  interlude^  fo  to  the  lift*,  as  yon  -wduld 
think  they  wrrc thofc  flayers  thcmftlves.  haean,-^ 
fLplayer^  if  left  of  his  auiitory  and  their  applaufc, 
wouM  ftrait  be  out  of  heart.  Baeon.'^ 

tliinf  be  the  laurel  then,  fupport  the  ftagc  | 
Which  fo  declines,  that  Shortly  we  may  ftc 
Players  and  plays  reduc'd  to  fecond  infancy. 

Dryden^ 
Hi»  mufe  had  ftart*d»  had  not  a  ptecc  un- 
read, 
And  by  a  playef  bought,  ftipply'd  her  bread. 

Drydeit, 
4.  A  mimick,— 

Thus  faid  the  player  (rod,  DryJeri. 

f»  One  who  touchcB  a  rauHcal  inftrument.—Serk 
oot  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  flayer  on  the  harp. 
1  Sam.  xvi.  x6.  6.  A  gameftcr.  7.  One  who 
afts  in  play  in  any  certain  manner.— Tbc  fnakc 
btt  him  h^  hj  the  tongue,  which  therewith  bc- 
^an  fo  to  rankle  and  fwell,  that,  by  the  time  he 
had  knocked  this  foul  flayer  on  the  head,  hit 
mouth  was  fcarce  able  to  contain  it.  Care4u. 

•  PLAYFELLOW.  «.  /.  I  flay  and  JelUw.] 
Companion  in  amufement. — Never  hating  a  fnend 
but  play/ello<wSi  of  whom,  when  he  was  weary,  he 
coiild  ;io  otherwife  rid  hfrnfelf  than  by  killing 
them.  Sidney, — 

She  fecm'd  ftill  back  tmto  the  laiul  to  h>6k. 
And  her  flayJfcll%^U  aid  to  call.  Stemfer. 

Tour  precious  fcif  had  not  then  croftM  the 
eyes 
•*  Of  my  young  ^^rj/^Z/Kif.  Sbak, 


H''art^8  difcontent  and  four.affli^ion 
Be  plarfello^s,  tO  keep  you  company !        ^bak. 
^^This  wauthe  play  at  which  Nero  ftaKed  3229I. 
3<.  4d.  upon  evrry  cafl ;  where  did  he  find  flay* 
fdlomji  ?  Jrbuthti9t' 

*  PLAYFUL,  adj,  \playnnA  ftJL]  Sportive; 
fiill  ot  levity. — He  is  fcand^lrzed  at  youth  for  be- 
ing lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  pl<^fri.  Ai- 
difon. 

*  PLAYGAME.  «.  /.  [play  and  game,]  Play 
of  children. — That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true 
rtlilh  to  their  or^it^ary  playgames,  Loeke, 

(i.)  «  PLAYrtOUSE.  a.  /  [ffay  and  bauje.] 
Houfe  where  dramatick  performances  are  repre- 
fentcd.— Thefc  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
playhouse,  5W.— He  hurrieft  me  from  the  play^ 
bo'ifa  and  fcencs  there,  to  the  bear-garden.  Stil- 
iingjieei.-^\  am  a  AifHcicnt  theatre  to  my  felt  of 
ridiculous  actions,  without  expe^ing  company 
either  in  a  court  or  phykwfi,  Dfyden.^ 

8hakefpe4rc,  whom  you  and  ^'v'ry  ploybouje 
bill 
Stile  the  divine,  the  matdhlef?,  what  you  will, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight 
And  grew  Immortal  in  his  own  defpigbt.   Pttfe, 
{%,)  Play-house,      8c<    AH^HiTH'^Tai, 
ItiU  Theatre* 
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♦  PLAYPLFASURE.  n,  f,  {plaj  v^fkif^l 
Idle  amufiment. — He  takcth  a  kind  of  fl^i' 
fare  in  looking  upon  the  fortuoes  of  otlien.  i^ 

wrCs  BJfays, 

♦  PLAYSOME.  adj.  [play  and /emr.]  Is. 
tpn;  full  of  levity. 

♦  PLAYSOMfeNESS.  n.  /.  Ifrom  tiajjm\ 
Wantonneie;  levity. 

♦  PLAYTHING,  n.  f.  [play  aiKl  tbifig] T^y; 
thing  to  play  with^— 

O  Caftalio !  thou  haft  caught 
My  foohO)  heart ;  and  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trufis  hhplaytbing  tb  aoothri  lubd, 
I  fear  its  barm,  and  faiu  wouki  Uavt  Ubaci 

-^A  child  knows  his  nurfe,  and  by  dtpTtr*^ 
play  things  of  a  littte  more  advanced  a^.  btk- 
The  fervautR  (hould  be  hindered  frtm  t^:( 
court  to  them,  by  giving  Lhem  fiuitaod;itf/^':> 
loeker- 

WouW  fortune  calm  her  pTefet>t  raefi 

And  give  M^ playthings  lor  our  age.        Hi> 
Allow  him  but  the  ^//ibaj^  of  a  pes, 

He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  mco.  /^» 

r  PLAYWRIGHT.  n,f,  [phy  aiKl  vr^! 
A  maker  of  pUy?.r-»Horacc*s  ruk  for  a  pljy  i^y 
as  well  be  a^piirrd  to  him  as  a  play^rt^  ff- 

(i.)  ♦  PLEA,^^./.  [plahi.  Old  Fmnrh.  ihf 
a^  or  form  of  pleading,  a.  Thing  g!M^^ 
manded  in  pleading.— 

Naae  can  drive  him  from  the  envioai^ 

Of  forfeiture  of  jufiice  and  hik  bond.  ^ 
—Their  refpeA  of  pcrfond  was  expTefleilis  jwS- 
eial  proecfSj  In  giving  ndh  fentence  ii  iw*  ^ 
the  rich,  without  trver  ftaying  to  h^^rtbc^' 
Iveigh  the  reafoni  of  the  poor's  cad'o.  fi**o* 
J.  Ailegationw— * 

They  tovr'Tds  the  throne  fupremc, 

Accountable,  made  hat^e,  to  make  ippc^ 

With  righteous /!ir«,  their  utmolK  H^f^- 

J^ 

4.  An  apology ;  an  eifcufe.— # 

The  fiend,  with  nceeflity, 
The  tyrant's  pUa^  etcus'd  his  devilift  dftfe 

Theu  determin'ft  weakncfs  for  tfofiei- 

No  plea  muft  ferye ;  "tis  cruelty  to  <?««. 

—Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  abfohite  po'* 
hi  a  (ingle  perfon*  though  be  ofentfceoMp^- 
fible  pleai  that,  it  it  hiu  opink>»,  which  b<  c»^ 
help,  unlcfs  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  trtiw 
as  the  commim  enenry  of  af>ankitid.  Swft' 

(II.)  Plea,  in  law,  19  what  either  partrififr^ 
for  himfclf  in  court,  in  a  caufc  there  deptti^» 
and  in  a  more  reftrained  (enie,  k  is  tbc  dcW^* 
anfwer  to  the  plaintifT^  decJaratioo.  PkaJ^ 
ufoally  divided  into  PtEAs  or  thi  cao^» 

COMMOVl  FLEAS. 

i.  Plbas,  Commok,  (fays  Judge BfackftoK^ 
fuch  Juits  ja  arc  carried  on  between  cowM  Pf 
Tons  m  c,ivil  cafet.  Thefe  arc  of  Uo  forti; ^ 
tory  pleas f  and  pJeas  td  the  uSitm* 

I.  Pleas,  PiLATOtr,  are  fuch  t%  tcodBCftJ 
to  delay  or  put  off  the^futt,  by  qudbooipg"' 
propriety  of  the  remedy,  rather  than  by  A^ 
|be  injury :  plca^  to  th^  aaion  ait  A»ch  m  d*f  - 
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the  retf  catife  of  fuit.  Th^y  trd 
rifdidion  of  the  court ;  alleging,  that  it  ought  not 
to  hold  pica  of  this  injury,  it  anfing  in  Wales  or 
beyond  iVa;  or  becaufe  the  land  in  nucftion  is  of 
inoient  dt-mefnc,  and  ought  only  to  Dc  demanded 
n  the  lord's  court,  8cc.  i.  To  the  difebility  of 
iie  plaiiTtifT,  by  re.»fun  whereof  he  is  incapable  to 
ijmraencc  or  comitme  the  fuit ;  as,  that  he  is  an 
lien  enemy,  outlawed,  excommunicated,  attaint- 
d  of  trtafon  or  felony,  under  a  pramunirc,  not 
•/  r<rrttm  natwa  (being  only  a  fi^itious  perfon), 
n  infonr,  a  feme  coutert,  or  a  monk  profefled. 
.  In  abatement :  which  abatement  is  either  of  the 
i-rit,  or  the  count,  for  fume  dcfc<^  in  one  of  them ; 
s  by  mifnan^king  the  defendant,  which  is  called  a 
nJvo*rter;  giving  him  a  wrong  addition,  as  ef- 
lirc  inftcad  of  knight ;  or  other  want  of  fvnn  in 
ny  materia!  refpcd.  Or,  it  may  be  that  the 
laintiif  is  dead ;  for  the  death  of  either  party  is 
t  once  an  abatement  of  the  fuit.  Thefe  pleas  to 
^e  jurifdidion,  to  the  difability,  or  in  abatement, 
ere  fonnerly  very  often  ufed  as  mere  dilatory 
icas,  without  any  foundation  in  tnith,  and  cal- 
ilatcd  orly  for  delay ;  but  now  by  ftat.  4  5c  5 
nr.  c.  16.  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be  admitted 
iihout  affidavit  made  or  the  truth  thereof,  or 
'fnc  probable  matter  (hown  to  the  court  to  in- 
ict  them  to  believe  it  true.  And  with  refped 
'  the  pleas  themfclves,  it  is  a  rule,  that  no  ex- 
ption  (hall  be  admitted  againft  a  declaration  or 
nt,  unlcfs  the  defendant  will  in  the  iame  plea 
ire  the  plaintifT  a  better ;  that  is,  lliow  him  how 
might  be  amended,  that  there  may  not  be  two 
jjcdions  upon  the  fame  account.  All  pleas  to 
c  jurifdidion  conclude  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
Jilt ;  praying  "  judgement  whether  the  court 
ill  have  farther  cognizance  of  the  fuit,"  Pleas 
the  dil'ability  conclude  to  the  perfon ;  by  pray- 
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I.  To  the  jtj-    prijf,  and  is  ftill  ready,  uncoe  prtfif  to  difctiir^ 


it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor  and  refusal  by  the 
creditor  wi)l  in  all  cafes  di&harge  the  coils»  but 
not  the  debt  itfelf )  ihiuigh  in  fome  particular  cale« 
the  creditor  will  totally  lofc  his  ropney.  But  fr^ 
qucntly  the  defendant  contclFes  one  part  i^  tht 
complaint  (by  a  cognovif  aSionem  in  rcfpc<5t  there- 
of), and  traverfes  or  denies  the  reft ;  in  oixicr  to 
avoid  the  cxp^ nee  of  carrying  that  part  to  a  formal 
trial»  which  he  has  no  g>\)und  to  litigate.  A  fpd- 
cies  of  this  fort  of  confcjiion  is  iht  payment  cf  money 
into  court :  which  is  for  the  moft  part  neceJiary  \i* 
pen  pleading  a  tender,  arwi  i»  itfelf  a  kind  oi  ten* 
dcr  to  the  plaintiff;  by  paying  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court  as  much  as  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  to  be  due,  together  with  th« 
cofts  hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
expence  of  any  farther  proceedings.  This  may 
be  done  upon  what  is  called  a  moiion ;  whicli  t# 
an  occafional  application  to  the  court  by  tlic 
parlies  or  their  counfel,  in  order  to  obtain  ibmc 
rule  or  order  of  court,  which  becomes  Jieccflarj^ 
in  the  progrcfs  of  a  caufe  ;  and  it  is  ufually  ground- 
ed upon  an  affiUanjit  (the  pcrfc<ft  tenfe  of  the  verb 
affido\  being  a  voluntary  oath  before  fome  judg« 
or  oflicer  of  the  court;  to  evince  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain fa«5lsy  upon  which  the  inotion  is  grounded ! 
though  no  fucb  affidavit  is  necelTary  for  payment 
of  money  into  coun.  If,  after  the  money  is  paid 
in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  fuit,  it  is  at  hi^ 
own  peril :  for  if  he  docs  not  prove  more  due  than 
is  fo  paid  into  court,  he  ilia!l  be  nonfuitcd  and 
pay  the  defendant's  cofts ;  but  he  fliall  flill  have 
the  money  fo  paid  in,  for  that  the  defendant  hat 
acknowledged  to  l>c  his  due.  To  this  head  may 
alfo  be  referred  the  pradice  of  what  is  called  ay2f 
ojf;  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges  the 
jufticc  of  the  plaintiff 's  demand  on  fhc  one  hand ; 


I  "  judgment,  if  the  faid  A  the  plaintiff  ought     out  on  liie  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his  own^ 


be  anf;vered :"  And  pleas  in  abatement  (when 
e  fuit  is  by  original)  conclude  to  the  writ  or  de* 
intion ;  by  praying  "  judgement  of  the  writ,  or 
claration,  and  that  the  lame  may  be  nuaffied," 
^iirr,  made  void,  or  abated :  but  if  the  aiHion 
by  bill,  the  plea  muft  pray  "judgement  of  the 
V  and  not  of  the  declaration ;  the  biJJ  being 
re  the  original,  and  the  declaration  only  a 
py  of  the  bill.  When  thcfe  dilatory  pleas  arc 
>wed,  the  caufe  is  either  difmilTcd  from  tliat 
ifdidion,  or  the  plaintiif  is  (taycd  till  his  difa- 
ity  be  removed  ;  or  he  is  obliged  to  fue  out  a 
^  wiir,  by  leave  obtained  from  the  court,  or  to 
end  and  new-frame  his  declaration.  But  when, 
the  other  hand,  they  arc  overruled  as  frivolous. 


to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  cither  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  5  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fucs  for 
Lio.  due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may 
fet  off  L9.  dae  to  Jiimfclf  for  merchandize  fold  io 
the  plaint ifl;  and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet-olf, 
muft  pay  the  remaining  balance  into  court.  Pleas 
that  totally  deny  the  Caufe  of  comj^hint  arc  either 
the  general  ilfue,  or  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar.  t.  'V\% 
general  ijfue^  or  general  plea,  is  ^v'hat  traverfes, 
thwart^,  and  denies  at  once,  the  whole  declaration, 
without  offering  any  fpecial  matter  whereby  to  t* 
vade  it.  Ah  in  trtfi)aft?  either  *v't  et  nrmh,  or  on 
the  cafe,  "  w«  culpabiiisy  not  guilty  ;"  Jn  debt  "- 
pon  contradj 


mi6i/ Wlf^r/,  h<:  owes  nothing;'    js 

debt  on  bond,  •*  ncn  rfl  futlumy  it  is  not  his  deed  y* 

defendant  has  judgement  of  rejpondeat  oufier^     on  an  afffin:fjity  **  non  ajfu**ipf.ti  he  msdc  no  fuch 

to  anfwcr  over  in  fome  better  manner.    It  i»    promifc.*'    Or  in  real  actions,  "  nul  forty  no  wrong 


fl  incumbent  on  him  to  plead. 

t.  Pleas  to  the  action  are  to  anfwer  to 

merits  of  the  complaint.  This  is  done  by  con- 
ing or  denying  it.  A  confeffion  of  the  whole 
nplaint  is  not  very  ufual )  for  then  the  defendant 
uld  probably  end  the  matter  foonrr,  or  not 
id  at  all,  but  fuffcr  judgement  to  go  by  default. 

fometirocs,  after  tender  and  refufol  of  a  debt, 
he  creditor  harafles  his  debtor  with  an  adlion, 
ien  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defendant  to  ac- 
wledge  the  debt,  and  plead  the  tender ;  ad- 
^  that  be  has  always  ^en  ready,  tsyt  t$n^i 


done  ;  mil  dif^/m^  no  difleilin  ;"  and  in  a  writ  of 
right,  the  mile  or  iffuc  i;i,  that  "  the  tenant  has 
more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant  has  to  de- 
marul."  Thefe  pleas  arc  called  the  generat  iffur^ 
becaufe,  by  importing  an  abfolute  and  general  de- 
nial of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they  a- 
mount  it  once  to  An  ifTue ;  by  which  is  meant  a 
fadt  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other, 
a.  S'^eeial  picas  in  bar  of  the  plaint iff^s  demands 
are  very  various,  according  f  o  fbc  circumltanccs  of 
the  iletendant's  cafe.  As,  in  real  ai^ions,  a  pene- 
lai  rdcaic  gr  «  fine;  both  of  wh.cfa  aay  Ueftrof 
O  o  0  o  »  aoti 
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and  bar*  the  pflAinutf^  title.  Or,  in  perfomi  ac- 
tions, iiii  acourd,  arbitrAtion,  conditiois  pefi'or- 
jnc  1,  nomgc  of  ihe  d^fcnv!aU,  or  fom-  other  fad 
f\vhicti  precludes  tiie  pUinliff  from  his  adion.  A 
jaftificathn  is  likcHilc  a  fpccJAl  plea  in  liar;  aft  in 
^itfr^is  of  AlFauIt  and  battery,  'on  ajfault  demcffUr 
-that  it  was  the  piaintiti's  owu  oilgiual  ariault ;  ip 
Jtrefnafs  that  the  dtf<^nda4)t  did  the  thing  co«ii- 
iplamcd  of  in  right  of  fomc  office  which  vvarranicd 
►him  fo  'o  do ;  or,  ia  an  a<ition  of  Handcr,  tliat  the 

J)laintiir  is  really  ai  l>ad  a  man  as  the  defendant 
HI  J  he  was.     ATo  a  ^an  may  plead  the  ftatutcs  . 
of  limitation  io  bar;  or  the  time  limited  by  ccr-  . 
tain  a^fts  of  parliament,  beyun  1  which  no  pUintiif 
-caa  lay  his<:a'jfv.*  of  a<^ioti.    This,  by  the  ftatute 
<jf  3a  lien.  VIII.  c.  a.  iii  a  writ  of-  right  is  60 
years  :  in  affifcs,  wrii>  o\  entry,  or  other  poirellory 
aC;lion3  real,    of  the  fcifin  of  pne's  ain;Qfti»rs  in 
.^nds  ;  and  either  of  their,  feiun,  or  one*s  own,  in 
j-ents,  fuit^  and  fervices,  s^  years  :  and  in  adions 
-  real  for  lauds  grounded  upon  onc^s  own  fcifin  or 
poirejiion,  fuch  poilclfi  >n  muft  h.ive  be<.'n  within 
30  years.    By  ftat.  i  Mif-  ft.  a.  c. ,?.  this  limi« 
tatiou  does  not  extend  to  any  fait  for  avowfons. 
But  by  flat.  %i  Jac.  1.  c.  2.  a  time  of  limitation 
was  extended  to  the  cafe  of  the  kiug ;  viz.  60  years 
precedent  to  19-h  Feb.  itxy,  but  thisbccomin'r 
ineffectual  by  ctflux  oi  time,  the  fame  date  of  li- 
mitation wa»  fixed  by  ftat.  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  to 
commence  anfl  be  reckoned  l»ackwards,  from  j^hc 
time  of  bringiag  any  fuit  or  other  procefs  to  re- 
cover the  tiling  in  qiicftion;  fo  that-a  poillflion 
for  60  years  is  now  a  bar  even  agaiuft  the  preroga- 
tive, in-deio^^atijn  of  t'ne  ancient  maxim,  NuUupn 
tempus  ocar  it  n-i^L     B/ another  ftalyte,  ii  Jac. 
^.  c.  16    10  years  is  the  time  of  limitatioii  in  any. 
write  of  tonnedon  ;   aud»  by  a  confequence,    10 
years  is  alfo'thc  Hmit a'ion  in  every  action  of  e- 
jed.nent ;  for  w^:^  eje-ti:ic:nt  can  h^  brought,  unltQ 
\vheie  the  iclFor  of  t+\e  plaintiff  i>  en  illpd  to  en- 
ter on  the  lands  ^nd  by  ftat.  ai  Jic  I.  c.  16.  no 
entry  cm  be  made  by  any  man,  uniefs  within. ao 
years  after  his  n<ht  ihall  acane.    Alfo  all  adions 
of  trcfpaf:>  \^qiiurr  da  jum  ftf^itj    or  othcrwifc), 
detinue,  ir  )ver,  icplevia,  account,  and  cAfe  (ex- 
ccp;.  upon  accounts  Ivtwcen  merchants)^  debt  on 
Ximple  Ci)nlrad,  or  for  ai rears  of  rent,  are  limited 
by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned  to  fix  years  after  the 
caufe  of  adion  commenced  :  and  adions  of  aflfault, 
menace,   batter)',    mayhem,    and   imprifonmeut, 
muft  be  brought  within  four  years,  andadionsfor 
words  two  years,   after  the   iniury   committed, 
^nd  by  ftat.  31  Eliz.  c  5.. all  fuits,  indict ir.cr.ts, 
and  informations,  upon  any  penal  ftalutes,  where 
any  forfeiture  is  to  the  crown,  fball  be  foed  within 
two  years,  and  where  the  ftn  ieiturc  is  to  a  fuhjed, 
>viihin  one  year,  after  tiie  olTence  committed,  un- 
\it  where  any  other  time  is  fpecLiIly  limited  by 
the  ItatiUe.    Ljiftly,  by  ftat.  10  W.Ill.  c.  14.  no 
writ  pf  error,  fcirc  fada^^  or  other  fait,  ihall  be 
brought  to  rcvtVfe  any  judgment,  fine,  or  reco- 
very, f  >r  .rror,  unlcls  it  be  profec u ted  within  ao 
year-i.     The  ufe  ai  thcfe  ftat  Uv's  of  limitatioiv  ii>  to 
prclwTvt^  the  peace  of  tne  wi.]^:;!o;Ti,  and  to  prevent 
thofe  iniiumcriblc  pv-ranc-  vv'ac  •  mi^!it  ei.fue  if 
a  nan  were  alio  \ed  k  >  misg  an  adlon  lo.  any  in- 
jur/ committed  at  any  dntance  <3    ume.      Upon 
both  Uwie  .accouais  the  uw  f-hcrtf^^re.  lio»d;j|.yj^t 


tnt'^cjl  re'*y.ih4'r.r  Ht  Jit  Jnn  iitt.mi  aid  ipC8  t^ 
fame  princrple  the  Athenian  laws  m  gtooiipv 
hibited  all-adions  where  the  injury  wa?cc«niaJti 
five  years  before  tJ^e  compUict  was  mai'.  t 
the* refoie,  in  any  fuit,  the  injury  or  oat  i 
at5lion,  happened  earlier  *'ian  the  period  cij^t*} 
limited  by  law,  tlie  defendant  m^y  plead  ik  tr 
tute*of  Umitation*  in  bar:  as  upon  an^f  ^«. 
or  promife  to  pay  money  to  the  plair.!ift  V^t  ^■ 
fcndant  may  plead,  AV'  ajfum\(tt  mfrajix  iKx. 
He  nud^  no  fuch  promife  vriihLT  iixy^3ii;v.i^ 
is  an  cffcv^ual  t>ar  to  the  comj^iaU  .\n  *My^ 
i^  likewlfe  a  fpecial  pica  in  tiar^  which  hj^f> 
wiere  a  man  hath  doi^c  C>me  a<f»,  or  -esroiifJ 
fo:ne  deedr  which  eftops  pr  prcciuiits  hiffi  its 
averring  any*hi  »g  to  the  contrary.  Asifiisi:: 
for  years  (who  hath  uo  freehuldj  kvie$  s£xu 
another  pevfoi^  Tho^  this^  is  void  as  to  Ttiais^ 
yet  it  ftiall  work  as  an  cftoppcJ  to  the  afuUei. 
fo',  if  he  afterwards  brings  an  ac'liim  to  rrc  rt 
thefe  lands,  and  his  fine  is  plea  Jed  agiiail  fciir.  v 
ihall  th.vpcjy  be  cftopped  from  tiyin-^,  that  b: -j: 
no  freehold  at  the  time,  and  therefore  Traiijii,*- 
ble  of  levying  it.  The  couditiu;  s  ^^:A  ccili-x  ^" 
a  plea  (which,  as  well  as  the  doCtiircoicfcrpiM 
will  alfo  hold  equally,  mrttath  mtitani'ui  ait:  > 
gard  to  other  paits  of  pleading),  arc,  i. Bit- 
be  fiairle  and  containing  only  one  niiSp;*^ 
duplicity  begets  confufion.  But  by  ftat  i  1^  .< 
Ann.c.  16.  a  man,  with  leave  of  tka«i!r.»EL^ 
picad  two  or  more  difttndt  matters  or  %k 213^; 
as  in  an  a*5tion  of  aifault  and  battery,  thdftn?. 
Not  guilty,  /on  affaJt  de-nefru^  and  the  fcSiC  a 
limiution's.  2.  That  it  b^  din:dandp^«fS^ 
not  arjiumentati\^.  3.  That  it  have  coaw^ 
ceitaiuty  of  lime,  place,  and  perfoo*.  4.TU'*! 
anfwer  the  plair.tifTs  allegations  in  cTcrfEJErri 
point. .  5:  That  it  be  fo  pleaded  as  to  be  ca?£^^ 
of  t  ia4.  Special  pleas  arc  ufuaJly  in  tksfiri^ 
live,  fometimes  in  the  negative*  bat.tfe^^'^ 
advance  fome  new  fa<fl  not  uientiuncd  *^** 
ciaratibn;  and  then  they' mull  be  ^''^"^^ 
true  in  the  common  form  ;— "  And  thisbcii''®! 
to  verify.*'— This  is  not  neceffaryjn  p^^^^^^ 
general  ilfuc,  thofe  alv.'ays  contaiuir,^  i  to^  ^ 
nial  of  the  fa^s  before  advanced  by  tb^  •3t^^p2- 
ty,*  and  therefore  putting  him  upon  tk  pf*** 
them.    See  Pleadings,  .$  a. 

ii.  Pleas  of  TH^  crown  are  all  ftfi*«  '^  '^ 
kin?*s  name,  or  m  the  name  of  the  attortt*  r 
nerkl  in  behalf  of  the  king,  for  ofiVncrs  o>ffj&|i 
ted  agaiuft  his  crown  and  dignity,  awl*;;Ai^  Jj 
pea -e  ;  as  trtafoa,  murder,.klouy,  &c.  Set  ^ 

RAIG^JM^NT.  j 

(III.)PL    AmlNDICTMENT,thedcfcrS«S^ 

ter  alleged  by  a  criminal  ou  his  iiiu:«Snap-^ 
Arraignment.)  Thi*  i;*, cither,  '•^P'^^^ 
jucifdnilion  \  a.  A  demurrer  \  3.  A  pes  lt^ 
ment ;  4.  A  fpecial  pica  in  bar ;  <u  S-  ^^^ 
ral  ilTuc.  I.  A  plea  to  the  jinfdidion.  i?^ 
an  indiitmcni  is  tak.cn  before  a  cjurt  ^-^  ,^ 
n  vcognizance  of  the  offence;  as  it  3  fl^^*^  ^ 
diaed  foi  a  laue  at  the  ftjerifT^  toum,or>v'  ^ 
fon  at  the  t^uir.cr-lcffiou*:  in  taefe  ^^"f'^.^^ 
fts,  he  m^y  txccpt  to  ihe  jurildi^^amof  t^c-^' 
■  u  ithout  anfweriag  V-  aU  to  the  cri.-n::  i^^^'  ^ 
A^cM.^rc'rtotheindvani.ni,i*iiKiu^''^f^(^; 
.  caff s^  as  wclljs  civU,  whco  tbc  ^^  ^  **^; 
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Wnwrd  to  be  true,  but  the  prifonf  j^Vins  ifTue  u- 
>on  fomc  point  of  law  in  the  indidtmcat  by  which 
IS  infifts  that  the  ta(5t,  as  (late J,  is  x^o  felony, 
ruAior.,  or  whatever  the  crin?>c  is  ailcped  to  be. 
[''lus,  for  in'lincc*  if  a  man  be  indtdcl  for  fclo* 
loufly  fttaling  i  greyhound  ;^  which  is  an  animal 

I  which  no  vahiablt  property  can  be  had,  and 
hf  rtfore  it  is  nut  felony,  but  only  a  civil  trefpafs  to 
eii  It  J  jn  this  cafe  the  party  indited  may  demur 
3  the  indii^ment ;  denying  it  to  he  felony,  tho* 
c  corrfclTc?  the  ai5t  of  taking  it.  Some  have  held, 
^.t  if,  on  demurrer,  the  .point  of  law  be  adjud- 
e  I  ;5/niilt  the  prifoner,  be  (hnll  have  judgment 

I I  execution,  as  if  convidtd  by  verdi<ft.  Rut 
M>i  i<*  denied  by  other?,  who  hoid,  that  in  fuch 
aO:  he  fhaJl  be  dire^cd  and  received  to  plead  the 
c>fn\  iOut,  Not  guilty,  after  a  demurrer  deter- 
lintd  againft  him.  Which  appears  the  more  rea- 
Mj.iMe,  becaufe  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  prifoner 
wiy  difcovers  the  fa<5t  in  court,  and  refers  it  to 
le  court  whether  it  be  felony  or  no;  and  upon 
le  fad  thus  {h')xn,  it  appears  to  be  felony,  the 
ourt  will  not  record  the  confeflRon,  bat  admit 
im  after\rards  to  plead  not  guilty.  And  this 
Xiins  to  he  a  cafe  of  the  fanic  nature,  bcingr  for 
be  mofl  part  a  miftake  in  point  of  iaw,  and  in  the 
ondud  (if  his  pleading ;  and,  though  a  man  by 
iifpiradinp  may  in  fome  cafes  lofe  his  property, 
tt  the  hw  wiii  not  luffer  him  by  fuch  niceties  to 
jfe  hi?  life.  However,  upon  this  doubt,  demurrers 
oin  i<^ent8  are  feldom  uftrd  :  fincc  the  fame  ad- 
'antif-es  may  be  taken  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty;  or 
if!crward«  in  arreft  of  judgment,  when  the  vcrdiA 
^^Uftahlilhed  the  faft.  IIL  A  plea  in  abatement 
i  orincipally  for  a  mi/nomtr,  a  wrong  name,  or  a 
^  fe  ad  Ution  to  the  prifoner.  As,  if  James  Allen, 
'••^•Icman,  i«  indited  by  the  name  of  Jo/m  Aliens 
^l^irr,  he  may  plead  that  be  has  the  name  of 
^amrs^  and  not  of  John  ;  and  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
w«.  and  not  an  efquire.    And,  if  cither  fad  is 

uiid  byii  jury,  then  the  in.'iamcnt  (hall  be  a- 
^*ed,  as  writs  aiTd  declarations^ may  be  m  civil 
<tion^  But,  in  the  end,  there  is  little  advantage 
caning  to  the  prifoner  by  means  of  thcfe  dilato- 
1  pleas :  oecaufe,  if  the  exception  be  allowed,  a 
ew  bill  of  indidtincnt  may  be  framed,  according 
0  what  the  prifoner  in  his  plea  avers  to  be  his 
jur  name  and  additipn.  For  it  is  a  rule,  upon 
^»  pleas  in  abatement,  that  he  who  takes  advan- 
*?c  of  a  flaw,  muft  at  the  fame  time  fjiow  how 
^  i^*y  be  amended.  Let  us  therefore  next  con- 
o^r  a  more  fubftantial  kind  of  plea,  viz.  IV. 
V*^c\-\\  picas  in  hiir  f  which  go  to  the  merits  of 
"'  »ndittment,  and  give  a  reafon  why  the  prifon- 
^  i^u^ht  not  to  anfwer  it  at  ail,  nor  put  himfelf' 
'pon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.  Thefc  are 
'  ^  •'>nd'i ;  a  former  acquittal,  a  former  convic- 
'^»»i  a  former  attain-^er,  or  a  pardon.  Tht;e  arc 
f^'^'w  other  picas  which  m^y  be  pleaded  io  bar  of 
1°  Appeal :  hut  thefc  arc  applicable  to  both  ap- 
>f3t8  and  indidmcnts.  i.  Firft,  the  pica  of  att- 
^vi>:/i  acquit,  or  a  former  acquittal,  i^  grounded 
in  this  Uiiivrrial  maxim  of  the  common  law  of 

•yUnd,  that  no  man  is  to  be  brought  into  Jeo- 

^y  "^  his  life,  more  than  once,  for  the  iamc 

I*.  ^7^*^^-  Aiul  hence  it  is  allowed  as  a  co/'fequence, 

''  ^"cn  a  man  is  once  fairly  found  not  guilty 

i*^^  any  indivixcnt,  or  oihtr  profccutioa,  be- 


*   ^  ?'  L   *^  .  .  .  .    , 

Core  any  court  having  competent  jurifdI(5lion  of 
the  offence,  he  may  plead  fuch  acquittal  in  bar  of 
any  fubfequent  accufation  for  the  lame  crime,  a* 
Secondly,  the  plea  of  auterfoits  con'viS,  or  a  for- 
mer conviaion  for  the  fame  identical  crime,  tho*^ 
no  judgment  was  ever  given,  or  perhaps  will  be^" 
(being  fufpended  by  the  benefit  ot  clergy  or  other, 
ca.ufcn,)  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indi^ment* 
And  this  depends  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the 
former,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  twice  brought 
in  danger  of  bis  life  for  one  and  the  fame  crimci. 
3.  Thirdly,  the  plea  oiauterfo-ts  attaint^  or  a  forv, 
mer  attainder,  is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it 
be  for  the  fame  or  any  other  felony.  For  where- 
ever  a  man  is  attainted  of  felony,  by  judgment  o£ 
death  either  upon  a  vcrdi<^  or  confcflion,  by  out-* 
lawry,  or  heretofore  by  abjuration,  and  whether ' 
upon  an  appeal  or  an  jndidraent;  he  may  plead 
fuch  attainder  in  bar  to  any  fubfequent  indiftmcnt ' 
or  appeal,  for  the  fame  or  for  any  other  felony. 
And  this  becaufe,  generally,  fuch  proceeding  oa 
a  feco«d  profecotion  cannot  be  to  any  purpofc^ 
for  the  prifoner  is  dead  in  iaw  by  the  firft  attainder^ 
his  blood  is  already  corrupted,  and  he  hath  forfeit* 
cd  all  that  he  had  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfurd  and  fupcr- 
fluous  to  endeavour  to  attaint  him  a  fecond  time* 
Tho'  to  this  general  rule,  as  to  all  others,  there  are 
fome  exceptions ;  wherein,  cejfante  ratione,  eej/at. 
et  ipfa  lex.  4.  Laftly,  a  pardon  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar ;  as  at  once  deftroying  the  end  and  pur* 
pofe  of  the  indhftment,  by  remitting  that  punilh- 
mcnt,  which  the  profecution  is  calculated  to  iiw 
f!i(ft.  There  is  one  advantage  that  attends  plead- 
ing a  pardon  in  bar,  or  in  arreft  of  judgment,  be- 
fore fentence  is  paft  ;  which  it  gives  by  much  the 
preference  to  pleading  it  after  fentence  or  attain- 
der. This  is,  that  by  ftopping-  the  judgment  it 
ftops  the  attainder,  and  prevents  the  corruption  • 
of' the  blood:  which,  when  once  corrupted  by 
attainder,  cannot  afterwards  be  reftored  otherwife 
than  by  a<5t  of  parliament.  V.  The  general  iffite, 
or  plea  of  not  guilty,  upon  which  plea  aionc  the 
prifoner  can  receive  his  final  judgment  of  death. 
In  cafe  of  an  indiiftment  of  felony  or  treafon, 
there  can  be  no  fpecial  juftification  put  in  by  way 
of  plea.  As,  on  an  indidment  for  murder,  a  man 
cannot  plead  that  it  was  iu  his  own  defence  againft 
a  robber  on  the  highway,  or  a  burglar;  but  he 
muft  plead  the  general  ifTue,  Not  guilty,  and  give 
this  fpecial  matter  in  evidence.  For  (befvles  that 
thefc  pleas  do  in  effc^l  amodnt  to  the  general  if- 
fue ;  fincc,  if  true,  the  prifoner  is  moft  clearly  not 
guilty)  as  the  fafts  in  treafon  are  laid  to  be  done 
proditorieet  contra  ligeantia:/iue  ddhitmn;  and,  in  fe- 
lony, that  the  killing  was  i\oni:/cloniee;  thtfe  char- 
ges, of  a  traitcrous  or  felonious  intent, are  the  pointf 
and  very  gi/i  of  the  indi^ment,  and  muft  be  an- 
fwered  dirc^ly,  by  the  general  negative,  Not  guil- 
ty ;  and  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  wili  take  uo* 
ticc  of  any  defenfive  matter,  and  give  their  vcrdicfl 
accordingly  as  etfcctually  as  if  it  were  or  could  bq 
fpecialiy  pleaded.  So  that  this  is,  upon  ad  ac- 
counts, the  moft  advantageous  plea  tor  the  prifon- 
er. Whc«  the  prifoner  -haih  thus  pleaded  not 
guity,  non  culpabifut  or  nicMt  cuhable :  which  was 
formerly  ufed  to  be  abbreviated  upon  the  mmules, 
thus,  Nan  (or  nient)  cuL  the  cicrk  ot  the  afii/c,,or 
clerk  of  arraigns,  oa  bthaif  of  the  crown  itp.uj, 

that 
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that  the  prifoner  is  guilty,  an'!  thn  he  is  ready  to 
prove  him  fa.  This  is  done  by  two  moiK^yli^Wci 
in  the  fame  fpirit  of  abbrevi:»tion  cul.prit.:  which 
ftgnifics  firft  that  the  pn(bner  is  guilty  ;  («</.  rw/- 
pahlff  or  etdpdbilu ;)  and  then  thit  the  king  is 
ready  to  prove  him  fo.  (^n/  ,  pr^Jto  fwn^  or  pa* 
ratujt  tjerifican.)  By  this  lepiication  the  king 
and  the  prifoner  arc  therrfore  at  ilfuf :  for  when 
tile  parties  come  to  a  fadt  which  is  affirmed  00 
coe  fide  and  denied  on  the  other,  when  they  arc 
faid  to  be  at  iffue  in  point  of  fad :  which  \%  evi- 
4lcntly  the  cale  here,  in  the  plea  of  non  cu!.  by  the 
prifoner ;  and  the  replication  of  ctd.  by  the  clerk. 
How  the  courts  came  to  cxprefs  a  matter  of  this 
importance  in  fo  odd  and  obfcure  a  manner,  can 
hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  It  may 
perhaps,  howe? er,  be  accounted  for  by  fnppofing, 
that  thefe  were  at  firft  (hort  notes,  to  help  the 
memory  of  the  clerk,  and  remind  him  what  be 
was  to  reply ;  or  eife  it  was  the  fhort  method  of 
taking  down  in  court,  upon  the  minutes,  the  re- 
plication  and  averment ;  cut.  frit :  which  after- 
wards the  ignorance  of  fucceeuing  clerks  adopted 
for  the  very  words  to  be  by  them  fpoken  :  as  the 
Ignorance  of  the  criers  has  led  them  to  abufe  two 
Old  French  terms ;  viz.  Oyn,  i.  e.  Hearse!  which 
they  commonly  pronounce  moft  abfurdly  0  Ta! 
and  Countext  when  a  jury  are  fwom,  inftcad  of 
which  the  officer  fays  Count  thefe.  But  however 
h  may  have  arifen,  the  joining  of  iflue  fecms  ^o 
be  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  obfcure  expreflion; 
which  has  puzzled  T)ur  reoft  ingenious  etymolo- 
gifts ;  and  is  commonly  underftooJ  as  if  the  clerk 
of  the  arraigns,  immediately  on  plra  pleaded,  h;id 
fixed  an  opprobrious  name  on  the  prifoner,  by  aflc- 
!ng  him,  "  etdprit^  how  wilt  thou  be  tncd  ?"  for 
immedt  ttdy  upon  iffue  joined  it  is  inquired  of 
the  prifoner,  by  what  trial  he  will  make  his  inno- 
cence appear.  This  form  has  at  prcfent  reference 
to  appeals  and  approvements  only,  wherein  the 
appellee  has  his  choice,  either  to  try  the  accufa- 
tion  by  Battil  or  bjr  Jury.  But  upon  indi^- 
ments,  fince  the  abolition  of  Ordeal,  there  can 
\t  no  other  trial  but  by  jury,  per  pah  %  or  by  the 
country :  and  therefore,  if  the  prifotier  refufes  to 
put  himfclf  upon  the  inqueft  in  the  ufual  form, 
that  is,  to  anfwcr  that  he  \\'ill  be  tried  by  God 
and  the  country,  if  a  commoner ;  and,  if  a  peer, 
by  God  and  his  peers;  the  indictment,  if  in  trea- 
fon,  is  taken  pro  confejfo  ;  and  the  pqfoner,  in  ca- 
fes of  felony,  is  judged  to  ft;»nd  mute,  and,  if  he 
perfeveres  in  his  obftmacy,  ftiall  now  be  convidt- 
cd  of  the  felony.  When  the  prifoner  has  thus 
put  himfelf  upon  his  trial,  the  clerk  anfwers  in 
the  humane  language  of  the  law,  which  always 
hopes  that  the  party's  innocence  rathcrr  than  his 
guilt  may  appear,  ••  God  fend  thee  a  good  deliver- 
ance." And  then  they  procetd,  as  foon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  the  trial.    See  Trial. 

»  To  PLEACH.  V.  rt.  [phj}}-r,  Fr.]    To  bend  ; 
to  interweave.    A  word  not  in  ufe. — 

Would'ft  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome, 
and  fee 

Thymalterthus,with^.Vtff^farmd,bendingdown 

His  corrigible  neck  ?  Sbak» 

Steal  into  the  pUacbedhovfcr,  Shak. 

(i.)  *  To  PLEAD,  v.  n.  [piaider,  Fr.]     i.  To 
ar^uc  before  a  court  of  juftice.— 
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To  his  accufations 
He  f leaded  fttll  not  guilty.  $dt. 

— O  that  one  mi^htidead  for  a  man  with  Gq^ 
as  a  man  pleadetb  ror  his  neighbour.  3^ni 
ax. — 

Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  flite, 
Plead  at  the  bar  or  manage  a  debate.  Cir 
—Lawyers  and  divines  >»Tite  down  (hort  li3t^,n 
preach  ox  plead.  IVatts,  a.  To  fpeakinanjr^ 
mentativc  or  perfuafivc  way  for  or  ag^iinft  j  ton* 
fon  with  another. — 

To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  dm. 

Stsk. 
—Who  is  he  that  vrill plead  with  roc?  Jbl.- 
If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  ber  defcrt.  SHss. 
—It  mnft  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reafonipft,  b  i 
roan  X.h^i^%  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  tep. 
Locke.    3.  To  be  offered  as  a  plea.— 

Since  you*can  love,  and  yet  your  rnnr  fee, 
The  fame  refifllefs  power  m^y  plead  kx  m^. 

(».)  •  To  Plead,  t.  a.  i.  To  defend;  xo&. 
cuf-j. — 

Our  fwords  fhall  phad  it  in  the  field  Sk^ 
4.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argumcDt--TbT 
could  not  juftly  plead  law  of  natioas,  h  ^^ 
were  not  lawfui  enemies.  Sprnfer. — They  t^^' 
againft  me  thy  reproach.  Joh^  xijc.  5.  j.Tta^ 
fer  as  an  excufe.-^I  will  neither  ^/w^iayapsff 
dcknefs,  in  cxcufe  of  faults.  D'-yden. 

♦  PLEADABLE,  adj,  [from  pUad,]  Cipibkto 
be  alleged  in  plea.— This  privilege  ii^ltti^t 
law.  Dryd^i, 

•  PLEADER,  n.  f.  [plaideur,  Fr.  from  *fc^: 
I.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  jufticc.—    ^ 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  ctefi 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enUrg'd.    ^ 
1.  One  who  fpeaks  for  or  ajrainlt.— 
If  you 
Would  be  your  country *s5  pleader^  ^f^ 

tongue 
Might  ftop  oui"  countryman.  ^m- 

So  fair  a  pleader  anv  caufe  may  gau.   i^}^ 
(i.)*  PLEADING.  «./  [itrota plead.]  Adtf 
fonn  of'pieading. — 

If  the  heavenly  folk  (hould,  lfn<*«»  ^ 
Thc^t'pleadinjrs  in  the  court  below.  5^^^ 
(2.)  Pleadings,  in  law,  .ire  the  mutinl  i-*^^ 
cations  between  the  plaintiff  and  defcirfant.  u- 
PRochiss,  Suit,  and  Writ.)  They  fona  ^« 
tnird  part  or  ftagc  of  a  i^tX ;  and  it  pre|^J  ^ 
fet  down  and  delivered  into  the  proper  ofa*.^  ^ 
writing,  though  formeriy  they  were  ufu4t»y?^ 
in  by  tticir  council  ore  tenia,  or  '»^.^^ 
court,  and  then  minnteil  down  by  the  chirt »«» 
or  prothonotaries ;  whence,  in  oW  law  Fri« 
the  pleadings  arc  frequently  dcroainatcdtiff . 
rol.  The  firll  of  theUr  is  tre  d:daraU^  a^ 
or  count,  anciently  called  the  tale\  m  ^^^ 
plaintiff  fets  forth  his  caufe  of  complaint  at J^ 
being  indeed  only  an  ampliHcatii'U  or  tt^o^ 
of  the  oriijinal  writ  upon  which  hisadion«i^ 
ded,  with  the  additional  circutnftancci  «  ^ 
and  place,  when  and  where,  the  '"J**'^, 
committed.  In  local  aftons  {S^P  ]^^^  ^ 
ftonc)  where  the  poffcffion  of  land  w  to  l* 
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<rertd,  or  damages  for  an  adtual  trefpafs,  or  for 
titr,  &c.  affcdmg  land,  the  plaintiff  mud  lay  hia 
cLiratiob  or  declare  his  injury  to  have  happcii- 
ia  tbe  VC17  county  aiid  place  that  it  really  did 
pp«rn;  but  in  tranfitory  anions,  for  injuncs  that 
ghl  have  happened  anywhere,  as  debt,  dttiim*', 
iidcr,  and  the  like,  the  pUintitf  may  declare  in 
lat  county  he  picalVs,  ami  then  the  trial  muft 
in  that  county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid. 
icu?b,  it  the  (^tf^ndant  will  make  iflwiavit  that 
caufe  of  a»i)ion,  if  any,  arofc  not  in  that  hut 
•th^r  county,  the  couil  wili  dired  a  change  of 
iKmte  or  'vifnt  (that  is,  the  vicinia  or  nciph- 
irhood  in  yhich  the  injury  is  declared  to  be 
r»c),and  will  ohlige  the  plamtiff  to  declare  in 
proper  county.  For  the  ftatutc6.Ric.  II.  c. 
uvinp  ordered  all  writs  to  be  laid  in  their  pro- 
counties^  this,  a9  the  judges,  conceived,  im* 
fcrcd  them  to  change  the  aw»«?,  if  required, 
I  not  to  infift  rigidly  on  abating  the  writ : 
ich  pradicc  began  in  the  reigii  of  James  I. 
i  ihii  power  is  difcrttionally  excrciftd,  fo  as 
to  caufe  but  prevent  a  defed  of  jiiHice. 
ei^re  the  court  wili  not  change  the  venue  Xf) 
of  the  four  northern  counties  previous  to  the 
ugcu^cuit;  becaufc  there  the  alTizeji  are  hoi- 
onjy  once  a- year,  at  the  time  of  I'ummer  cir» 
t.  And  It  will  fometimes  remove  the  ivww 
^  the  proper  jurifdidtion  (efpccia^dy  of  the  nar- 
•  iiui  limited  kind),  upon  a  fu^geftion,  duly 
ported,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  tnal  cannot 
W  therein  It  in  generally  iiTu^l,  in  anions 
«athe  cafe,  to  let  forth  fcveral  calls,  by  dirter- 
counts  in  the  fame  6eclaratit»n  ;  f<»  that  if  the 
otilf  fails  in  the  proof  of  one,  he  may  fuccecd 
iJK)thcr.  As  in  an  action  on  the  cafe  up(;n  an 
tiMPHr  for  goodie  fold  and  delivered,  the 
"tirr  ufuaijy  counts  or  declares  firll,  upon  a 
kd  aiKl  agreed  price  bctivecn  him  and  the  de- 
liW ;  as,  that  they  bargaineti  for  aol. :  and 
be  ihouUl  fail  in  the  proof  of  this  he  cowtts 
wife  upon  a  qtmnttim  vaUbant ;  that  the  de- 
Ufit  bought  other  jioods,  and  agreed  to  pay 
fo  much  as  they  were  reafonably  worth :  and 
Uvers  that  they  were  worth  other  lol.  and  fo 
n  3  •>*  4  different  fliaoes ;  and  at-laft  concludes 
1  declaring,  that  the  dcfcmlant  had  refufed 
fl"il  any  of  tliefe  agreement**,  whereby  he  iA 
imaged  to  fuch  a  value.  And  if  he  proves  the 
laid  in  any  one  of  bis  countsi,  though  be  faiU 
ic  reft,  h«  (h;^U  recover  proportionable  dama- 
This  declaration  always  concludes  with 
r  word«,  "  and  thereupon  he  brings  fait,"  &c. 
frfniucit  feBam^  C^V.  By  which  words, /i<iV  or 
»  (aftqutndo)  were  anciently  undcrftood  the 
iciJ'ea  or  followers  of  the  plaintiff.  Por  in  for- 
times,  the  law  would  not  put  the  defendant 
he  trouble  of  anfwering  the  charge  till  the 
niff  bad  made  out  at  leaft  a  probable  cafe^ 
the  aaual  produiition  of  the  fulx^feaa^  oxfoU 
Ti,  is  now  antiquated,  and  hath  been  totally 
fed,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  though 
form  flill  continues.  At  the  end  of  the  dc- 
ition  are  added  alfw  the  plaintiff's  common 
Iges  of  profecution,  John  Doe  and  R>chard 
;  which,  as  eU'ewhere  obferved,  (See  Writ), 
now  mere  names  of  form;  though  formerly 
r  wctc  of  ulc  to  4Pfwcr  to  the  king  for  the 


anwrcemAit  of  tb^  plaintiff,  in  eafc  I»  ^we  noiip 
fuitcd,  barred  of  his  adioo^  c/r  had  a  verdi^  an4 
judgment  againft  him.    For  if  the  plaintiff  neglc At 
to  dckivcr  a  declaration  for  two  terms  after  the 
defendant  appears,  or  is  guilty  of  other  delays  or 
defaults  againft  the  rules  of  iaw  in  any  fubfequent 
(lage  of  thr  action,  he  is  adjudged  not  to  foUow 
or  purfue  his  remedy  as  he  ought  to  do;    and 
thereupon  a  non/tdtf  or  non  prolequitur^  ii  entered^ 
and  he  is  faid  to  be  non-p  oj'd*    And  for  thus 
defcrting  his  complaint,  after  making  a  faife  claim 
Of  complaint  (profaljo  clamort  fuojy  be  Ihall  not 
only  pay  colts  to  the  defendant,  but  is  liable  t6 
be  amerced  to  the  king.    A  reirmtit  difiers  from 
a  nonfuit,  in  that  the  one  is  negative  and  the  other 
pofitive  :  the  nonfuit  is  »  default  and  ntgle^  o£ 
the  plaintiff  and  th<.retorc  he  is  allowed  to  beg^i 
his  fuit  again  upon  payment  of  coits ;  but  a  tre» 
traxit  is  an  open  and  v^^luntary  renunciation  of 
hi&  fuit  in  court ;  afid.by  thii<  he  for  ever  lofes  bit 
a<^tion.     A  dijloniitittance  ib  fomcwhat  fimilar  to  a 
noiifuit ;  for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a  cbafm  in 
the  proceedings  of  hi)»  caufe,  .»s  by  not  contir»uing 
ihd  proccf?  rcgulariy  from  <T«y  to  day,  aud  time 
to  nme,  as  he  ought  to  ^Of  the  fuit  i^  d.icontinued^ 
and  the  defendant  h  no  longer  bound  to  attend  ; 
tut  the  plaintiff  muit  begin  again,  by  fuing  out 
a  new  original,  ufu.illy  payn^  cotU  to  I  is  aata- 
goiiill.    Wlieii  the  plaintifi  hath  Itattd  I v-c^fe  in 
the  declaration,  it  is  incumbent  on  tlit  detendant, 
within  a  reafonable  time,  to  make  I. is  defence, 
and  to  put  in  a  plea ;  or  elfe  the  plainti$>  uiU  at 
once  recover  judgment  by  default^  or  nihil  dlcif^ 
'of  the  dtftudant.    Defence,  in  it?  ii-ye  legal  fenfe, 
lignifies  not  a  ju(lil\g.itiw[)y  protection,  or  guard, 
which  is  now  it$  popular  fignification  ;  hut  mer«» 
ly  an  Qpp*fiu^  or  dnM  (from  the  French  verb  df 
fendre)  ol  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint. 
It  18  the  contrjiatto  litu  of  the  civilians:  a  general 
affeition  that  the  piainiiff  hath  no  ground  of  ao* 
ticii ;  which  alVcriion  is  afterwards  extended  and 
.maintained  in  hij*  pica.    Before  defence  made,  if 
at  all,  cognizance  of  the  luit  mud  be  claimed  or 
demamled  ;  when  any  perfon  or  body  corporate 
bath   the   franchife,   not   only  of  holding  pleas 
within  a  particular  limited  jurifdi^ion,  ^ut  alfo 
of  the  cognizance  of  pleas ;  Af^A  that  either  with- 
out any  words  excluftve  of  other  courts,  which 
entities  (he  lord  of  the  franchife,  whenever  any 
fuit  that  belongs  to  his  jnnfdidion  is  commenced 
in  the  courts  of  Weftoiinffer,  to  demand  the  cog- 
nizance  thereof;  or  with  fuch  exclofive  .words, 
which  alfo  entitle  the  defendant  to  plead  to  the 
jurifdiiftion  ot  the  court.    Upon  this  claim  of  cog- 
nizance, if  allowed,  all  procredingK  ihalleealein 
the  fupcrior  court,  and  the  pi li. .tiff  is  left  at  liber- 
ty to  purfue  hirt  remedy  in  the  fpccial  jurifdiftion. 
As,  when  a  fchoiar  or  other  privileged  perfoD  ot 
the  univtrfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  im- 
pleaded in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  for  any 
caufe  of  ad  ion  whatfoever,  unlcfs  upon  a  qucf- 
tion  of  freehold.     In  thcfc  cafe*?,  by  the  charter 
of  thofe  learned  bodies,  contirmed  by  ad  of  par- 
bament,  the  chancellor,  or  vice  chancellor,  may 
put  in  a  claim  of  cogn'zance ;  which,  if  made  in 
due  time  and  form,  and  with  due  proof  of  the 
fads  alleged,  h  regularly  allowed  by  the  courts. 
It  mud  be  demanded  betore  full  deface  is  laade 
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^Hmpm^nec  prarycd ;  for  th^fe  *ne  a  IWjmilflon 
.  to  the  jurifdi*5lion  of  the  Aipcrior  court,  and  the 
delay  is  the  iacbet  in  the  lord  of  the  Irancbife : 
tndlt  will  not  be  Allowed  if  it  occafions  a  failure 
of  jufticc,  or  if  an  adtion  be  brought  againit  the 
fecrfon  himfeif  who  claims  the  franchifc,  unlefs  he 
•ath  alfo  a  power  in  fuch  cafe  of  making  another 
Judge.  After  defence  made,  the  defendant  muft 
put  in  his  pica.  But  before  he  defends,  if  the  fuit 
TB  commenced  by  capias  or  latitats  without  any 
ijp^ectal  original,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  one  i^- 
farlartcCf  'Or  Ikeniia  loquendi  ;  and  may,  before  he 
pleads,  have  more  granted  by  confcnt  of  the  court, 
to  fee  if  he  can  er)d  the  matter  amicably  without 
,  farther  fuit,  by  talkinj^  with  the  plaintiff:  a  prac- 
tice which  is  fuppofed  to  ha?c  arifen  from  a  prin- 
•c:pie  of  reli^on,  in  ohedfencc  t«>  that  precept  of 
tht  gofpel,  "  agree  witb  thine  adverfary  quickiy, 
^'hilft  thou  art  in  the  vioy  with  him."     And  it  may 

•  be  obfcrved  that  this  gofptl  precept  has  a  piam 
-reference  to  the  Roman  law  of  the  Xll.  tables, 

•  which  exprefs!y  directed  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant to  make  up  the  matter  while  they  were  in  the 
wary,  or  going  to  the  prjfetor ;  inina  remutipactnt 

•<frato.  There  are  alfo  nsany  other  previous  Iteps 
wbich  may  be  taken  by  a  defendant  before  he  puts 
in  his  plea.  He  may,  in  real  anions  demand  a 
view  of  the  thing  in  queftion,  to  afcertain  its  iden- 
tity and  6ther  circumftances.  He  may  crttve  o^er 
of  the  writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other  fpeciaKy  u- 
pon  which  the  a»5tion  is  brought ;  that  is,  to  hear 
itfead  to  him;  the  geiierality  of  defendants  in 
the  times  of  ancient  fimplicity  being  fuppofed  in- 
capable  to  read  it  themfelves:  whereupon  the 
vh*>ie  is  entered  vrrbttfim  upon  the  record  ;  and 
^\t  defendant  may  take  adrantage  of  any  condi- 
tion,  or  other  part  of  it,  not  ftated  \u  the  plaintiff's 
declaration.  In  real  a<51»ons  alfo  the  tenant  may 
pray  in  aid,  or  c.\U  f6r  the  affillance  of  another, 
to  help  him  to  plead,  becanfe  of  the  feeblenefs  or 
imbecility  of  his  own  eftate.  Thus  a  tenant  for 
life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  that  hath  the  inheri- 
tance in  remainder  or  revei  flon  v  add  an  incum- 
bent may  pray  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordmsry; 
that  ijs  that  they  (hall  be  jomed  in  the  a^ion,  and 
help  to  defend  the  title.  Foucber  aifo  is  the  cal- 
ling in  of  fume  perfon  to  anlwer  the  a^ion,  that 
hath  Wcirrantcd  the  title  to  the  tenant  or  defen- 
dant. This  is  made  ft»ll  ufe  of  in  the  form  of 
common  rccoreries,  which  arc  grounded  on  the 
-writ  of  entry ;  a  fpecies  of  adion  that  relies  chiefly 
on  the  weakwefs  of  the  tenant's  title,  who  there- 
fore vouches  another  perfon  to  warrant  it.  If 
the  vouchee  appears,  he  is  made  defendant  inftead 
of  the  voucher;  but  if  he  afterwards  makes  de- 
fault, recovery  (hali  be  had  againft  the  original  de- 
fendant ;  and  he  (hall  recover  an  equivalent  iu  va- 
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infant  undet*thc  i^<  of  21  yean,  and  ilfa  i?  K- 
tions  of  debt  brought  againit  him,  as  hiir  t>;;s? 
deccafed  aiicetlor„  cither  p«ty  may  fuettCi- 
nonage  of  the  infant,  and  pray  xhM.  the  prccr- 
ings  may  be  deferred  t»U  his  tuH  ^r<^,  nr,  iiff 
legal  phrafe,  that  the  infant  may  ha^t'  hi:?tf,ii'l 
that  the  pa^oi  tfiay  demur ^  that  is  th^tlripirv' 
ings  may  be  Itaid ;  and  then  they  Ibaltn^^p 
ceed  till  his  full  age,  unlefs  it  be  apparctit  tiut - 
cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby.    Bui  by  tit  i^ 
tutes  of  Weflm.  i.  3.  Edw.  I.  c.  4^.  ;tpd  [K<- 
ceftcr,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  2.  in  ivrits  of  cntn'  m  i-fr 
in  fomc  particular  cafes,  and  in  ;»:itons  ju  u  . S 
brought  by  an  infant,  the  parol  fti  lii  oot  d;?^:; 
otherwife  he  might  be  deforced  uf  ius  w^^wt  - 
perty,  and  even  want  a  maintenance,  lillkcij-! 
of  age.     So  lik^w»ft  in  a  writ  of  da*Lt  tbt :  ' 
<hali  not  have  his  age  ;  for  it  is  nrceiury  '"^^ '' ■ 
widow's  cl.um  be  immediately  ddtTmtri?:*1.  ta 
(he  may  want  a  prefcnt  fubfiiUnct.    N<r  fr«!:  t^ 
infant  patron  have  it  in  a  quart  rnptdiu  fectt-i 
law  holds  it  neceffary  and  cxp^ttinl  iH^t  ''"i 
church  be  immediately  filicd.    WitHh^^-^i 
ceedtngsare  over,  the  defendant  r.ni<t  tMt>r.,i| 
his  excufe  or  plea.  Se*c  Plfa^  Ivj  tr  - 1  aif--ri 
to  plead  fpecially  fuch  a  pica  as  n-n  u:?*^  f^iT'j 
the  general  iffu^,  or  a  total  denut  or  Wt^. ; 
but  in  fuch  cafe  he  muft  plead  the  gt?r,6n.i^ 
terms,  whereby  the  whoic  queftim  LtftWiu^ 
a  jury-     But  if  the  defendant,  in  an  affiaf*  *^^- 
tion  of  trefpafs,  wifh  to  rrfrr  \\  •  '■  «  • 

title  to  the  court  rather  than  '  :  ?  .krf 
(late  his  title  fpecialiy;  and  f  c  j  1  ttp'-' 
plaintiff,  or  fuppofe  him  to  have  1:  r  ris^tv- 
colour  of  title.  As  if  hia  own  tru  tal  •-.t'^^* 
claims  by  feoffment  with  Uvery  tiotu  Ai  bf  ^^ 
of  which  he  entered  on  the  lainU  in  qoc^A  k 
cannot  plead  this  by  itfe-lf,  as  it  amowatJ^J 
more  th  .  ...v  fv..^..w  ..yue.  B  >t  h^m^^r- 
this  fpcitnly,  provided  he  goes  i  1:  if-  i^^' 
that  th<  pnintiff  ol liming  by  coioar^^F"^ 
deed  of  kijffmrnt,  witii  mt  bvery,  enWBl^*?'^' 
whom  he  entered;  and  may  thcii  rtfe^^*^ 
judgment  of  the  court  which  of  tbefc!w«tiir  i 
the  beft  in  point  of  law.  When  tbc  pta<^  ^■' 
defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it  does  notaiB<w" 
a  total  contradidron  of  the  decl.iratio«>,  t**-  "■*  - 
evades  it,  the  piaintiff  may  plead  again,  a^  rrr' 
to  the  defendant's,  plea :  Either  traFdrag'^**-; 
totally  dtnyuit:  il ;  .13  if,  on  an  aaiooofdcbtt?^^ 
bond,  tl'L  dcteiidant  pleads /»/*«/ aiiw*?^/' 
paid  tl  '    n  due;  here  the  j^tif  * 

his  replication  may  totally  traverfc; tte p*f^ '* 
denying  that  the  deftodaal  paid  it:  Orfcf  ^ 
allege  new  matter  in  contradidion  totist  i^" 
dant's  plea;  as  when  the  dcfendarit  P'^*^**^ 
ward  made,  the  plaintiff  may  reply,  an^i«^*^ 
an  a<ftual  award,  and  aifign  a  breach:  Or*'^ 


luf  againft  the  deficient  vouchee.    In  alCzes,  in-  „..  ^ — „.  „„..v.,  -..«  -«.^..  -  ^ -^ 

<teed,  where  the  principal  queftion  i?,  whether  •plication  may  confefs  and  avoid  the  plc4»«f*J[ 

the  demandant  or  his  anceftors  were  or  were  not  new  matter  or  diftm^ion ;   as  io  an  »^, 

in  poffeflion  till  the  oufter  happened,  and  the  title  trefpaffing  upon  land  whereof  the  P^**^^*!!! 

of  the  tenant  is  little  (if  at  all)  difcufi'ed,  there  no  cd,  if  the  defendant  (bows  a  titk:  to  tJir^*' 

voucher  is  allowed;   but  the  tenant  may  bring  defcent,  and  that  therefore  he  had  an?^^ 

a  wTit  of  nuarrontia  charts  againft  the  warrantor,  ter,  and  gives  colour  to  the  plaintiff,  llKpi^ 

to  compel  him  to  affift'him  with  a  good  plea  or  may  either  traverfc  and  totally  <1*^°^  f^'^'' ^ 

defence^  or  elfe  to  render  damages  and  the  value  the  defcent ;  or  he  may  confcis  and  a«ow*^^^ 

of  the  land,  if  fecovered  againft  the  tenant.    In  replying,  that  true  it  is  that  fuch  delceotltfF?' 

OQaoy  real  a^lioua  aifo,  brought  by  or  againft  an  ed,  but  that  Qnce  the  defccat  the  ^6tJ^^  ^ 
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f  ckmifed  the  lands  to  the  pUintifTfor  term  of    Icging  that  by  pi^oteftation,  he  can  plead  only  iiic 

~" non-payment  of  the  money.    In  any  ftage  of  the 

pleadings,  when  either  Qde  advances  or  aflirmtl 
any  new  matter,  he  ufually  avers  it  to  be  true  j 
**  and  thh  he  is  ready  to  verify."  On  the  other 
hand,  when  either  fide  tiavcrfes  or  denies  the  t'si^i 
plraded  by  his  a'itagoni(l,  he  ufually  iendefs  an  » 
Hfuet  as  it  is  called  \  the  language  of  which  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  party  by  whom  ft  is  ten- 
dered :  for  if  the  traverfe  or  denial  comes  from 
the  defendant,  the  iilUe  is  tendered  in  this  man- 
ner, "  And  of  this  he  puts  bmifelf  upon  the  coun- 
try,*' thereby  fubmittinjj  himfelf  to  the  judgment 
of  h»8  peers:  but  if  the  traverfe  lies  upon  tbc 
plaintift",  he  tenders  the  ilFue  or  prays  the  judij";; 
meqt  oi  the  peers  againll  the  defendant  in  anothef 
form ;  thus,  **  and  this  he  prays  may  be  hiqiiiretl 
of  by  the  country."  But  if  eithei*  lide  pleads  a: 
fpeciai  negative  plea,  not  traverfmg  or  denying  any 
thing  that  was  before  alleged,  but  dirdofing  fomc 
new  nciiative  matter;  as  where  the  fuit  is  on  a 
b  >nd  conditioned  to  perform  an  iiward,  and  the 
defendant  pleads,  negatively,  that  no  award  was 
made  ;  he  tenders  no  ifl'uc  upon  this  plea,  l>ecaufe 
jt  does  not  yt-t  appear  whether  tiic  fatfl  will  be 
difputcd,  the  plaiutin'nol  havingyet  aficrtod  the  ex- 
iikence  of  any  award :  but  when  the  plaintilf  replies^ 
and  fets  forth  an  adtual  fpecific  award,  if  Uku  Uic 
dcfemlant'  traverfes  the  replication,  and  denies  ll»c 
making  of  any  fiich  award,  he  then,  and  not  belbre, 
tenders  an  ilfue  to  the  phimtiff.  For  when  in  the 
couii'e  of  pleading  they  come  to  a  point  which  13 
affirmed  on  one  fide  ainl  denied  on  the  other,  they 
are  t  en  faid  to  be  at  iffuc  \  all  their  debates  being 
at  laft  contraded  into  a  fingle  point,  which  muft 
now  be  determined  either  in  favourof  the  plaintiff 
or  of  the  defendant.    See  Issue,  ^  r  and  2. 

(i.)  *PLEASANCE.  «./.  \pkafance,VxttiC\i:\ 
Gaiety;  pleafantry  ;  merriment.     Obfolete. — 
The  \Q^x-\f  pleaftmce  and  the  lofty  pride* 

Wanting  grace  in  utt'rin^  of  the  lame, 
'ithat  turned  ail  her  pUafance  to  a  fcofiing  game. 

Spen/ir, 
— Oh  that  we  fhouTd  with  joy,  pUafance^  revet 
and  applaufe/  transform  ourielve«  into  beaftsl 
Sbak, 

(2.)  Pleasatn'ce,  in  geography,  a  village  adja- 
cent to  Edinburgh,  l>eing  part  of  its  fubiirbs,  lead- 
ing S.  from  the  foot  of  the  Cowgatc  and  of  St 
Mary^»  Wynd  to  Dalkeith,  Sec. 

(i.)  •  PLE.VSANT.  «/(/.[ />/m>w/,  French.]  i. 
Delightful;  giving  dciight."— 

The  gods  arc  jiitt,  and  oi  ci\^r  pUa/ant  vices 
Wake  ijiftvuTneuts  to  fcouYge  us.  Shuk* 

What  mT>a  he  (fcxjuld  diflike,  ie«ms  fieafani 
to  him ; 
What  like,  offenrive.  ,  ^hak. 

'•^il'.iyv  fkafant  it  ib  fi/r  brethren' to  dwell  in  uni- 
ty !  Pjaimj.-- 

Verdure  clad 
Her  tmivcrfal  face  >K\ih  fd^afanf  ^<tct\,    Mlliotu- 
%,  Grateful  to  fhe  fcnfes.— 

Fruits  uf  p»lm-trce  phajmtefi  to  tbirO. 

Milton* 
3.  Goo:1 -humoured  ;  chccrfol. — 

h\  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  of  incllowy 
Pppjp  Thou%* 


f.  To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  feioln^ 
put  in  an  aniwcr  called  a  rejo'uuU'',  The  plain- 
r  may  anfwcr  the  rejoinder  by  a  fur^rejoinier  ; 
on  which  the  defendant  may  rcbut^  and  the 
iiiuifl"  anfwer  him  by  a  fur^rfbuttcr.  Which 
:as,  replications,  rejoinders,  fiir-rtjoinder*'',  re- 
itcrs  and  fur-rebutters,  anfwer  to  the  excepVo^ 
\luauo%  dupiUatiot  trlpHcathi  and  quadruplicatio^ 
ihc  Koman  laws.  Ttie  whole  of  this  prucefs  is 
juminatcd  iht  phaJ'ng ;  in  the  feveral  ftages  of 
lich  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  not  to  depart 
wry  from  the  title  or  defence  which  the  party 
\ot:zc  infilled  on.  I'or  this  (which  is  called  a 
ar/WY  in  pleading)  mijjht  occafion  eiidlefs  aU 
cal.un.  Therefore  the  rcp.ication  muft  fup- 
rt  the  declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  muft  fup- 
t  the  pK'a,  Without  departing  out  of  it.  As  iu 
cafe  of  pleading  no  award  made  in  cooft- 
riicc  of  a  bond  of  arbitration,  to  which  the  piain- 
rtplica,  fettinjj  forth  an  adtual  award;  now 
tlclcndaut  cannot  rtjoin  that  he  hath  perform- 
l hi i  award,  for  fuch  rejoinder  would  be  an  t-n- 
:  departure  from  his  original  plea,  which  aileg- 
that  no  fuch  award  was  made  ;  thtrefi)re  he 
1  Qo^r  no  other  choice,  but  to  tr-^verfe  the  fa<ft 
the  replication,  or  eifc  to  demur  upon  the  law 
It.  Again,  every  plea  muft  bt  ftmple,  entire, 
lucdcd,  and  confined  to  one  fingle  point :  it 
id  ucver  be  entangle  J  with  a  variety  of  diilin<ft 
Impendent  anfwers  to  the  Time  matter ;  which 
ift  require  as  many  diffcrrnt  replies,  and  intro- 
rta  multitude  of  ilfues  upon  one  and  the  fame 
putc.  For  this  would  oft  n  embarrafs  the 
y,  and  fometimes  the  court  itfclf,  and  at  all  e- 
it«  would  greatly  enhance  the  expcnce  of  the 
ties.  Yet  it  frequently  is  expedient  to  plead 
fuch  a  manntr  ai*  to  avoid  any  implied  admif-* 
1  of  a  fa^  which  cannot  with  propriety  or  fafe- 
bf  pofitively  affirryed  or  denied.  And  this  tnay 
daoc  by  what  is  called  aprotiJUttion  ;  whereby 
party  interpofes  an  oblique  ailejration  or  dc- 
A  of  fome  fa«it,  protefting  that  fuch  a  matter 
ci  or  does  not  exift ;  a:id  at  the  fame  time 
^iJing  a  dirndl  affirmation  or  denial.  Sir  Ed- 
f^  Coke  hath  defined  a  proteftalion  to  be,  "  an 
lufiou  of  a  conclulion."  For  the  ufe  of  it  is^ 
ttve  the  party  from  being  concluded  with  re- 
^  to  fone  fawt  or circumftancc  which  cannot 
dircv'lly  affirmed  or  denied  without  fali'ng  into 
)iictiy  of  pleading ;  and  which  ycrt,  if  he  did 
ihu«  enter  \\\^  pioteft,  hr  might  be  deemed  to 
c  tacitly  waved  or  admitttd.  So  if  a  defen- 
N  by  way  of  inducement  to  the  point  of  his 
cHce,  alleges  a  particular  mode  of  lei  fin  or  te- 
c  which  the  plaint  ff  is  unwilliug  to  adnrrit,  an^f 
dcfircs  to  take  ilfue  on  the  piincioal  point  of 
'k'ttnce,  he  muft  deny  the  fcdin  or  tenure  by 
r  of  protcftation,  and  then  traverfe  the  defcn* 
raalKr.  So,  laftly,  if  an  award  befit  forth 
the  piaioti/f,  and  he  can  aflS^n  a  breach  in  one 
t  of  it,  and  yet  is  atVaid  to  admit  the  perform- 
c  of  the  rclt  of  the  award,  or  to  avtr  in  gcnc- 
A  Don  perform  incc  of  any  part  of  it,  left  fomca 
•g  fliouid  appear  to  have  been  performid  ;  ht 
y  favc  to  himfelf  any  advantage  lie  might  here- 
!r  m^kc  of  the  jJieDeral  Don-ptrformance,  by  al- 
'OL.  XVIL  Part  XK 
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Thou'rt  fuch  a  tonchy,  tcfty,  phafant  ftllow. 

Addifon. 

4.  Gay ;  lively ;  merry. — Let  neither  the  power 
nor  quality  of  the  great,  or  the  wit  of  the  plea^ 
Jcmt^  prevail  with  us  to  flatter  the  vices,  or  ap- 
plaud the  prophanenefs  of  wicked  men.  Ro^en- 

5.  Trifling  ;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  ufc. — 
They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to 
be  pofitive,  feem  to  do  it  by  2l  pleasant  arpument, 
taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  pofitive. 

{%^  Pleasaht  Bay,  and  )  a  bay  and  river  of 

(7.)  Pleasant  River,  )  the  United  State?, 
in  Maine.  The  river  runs  into  the  bay,  in  Lon. 
67.  40.  W.  Lat.  44*  IS'  N. 

•  PLEASANTLY,  adv.  [from  pUa/ant,}  i.  In 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  delight.  2.  Gayly; 
merrily;  in  good  humo«r. — King  Jnmes  was  wont 
pleafanily  to  fay,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
had  given  him  a  fecretary,  who  could  neither 
write  nor  read.  Clarmdon,  3.  Lightly;  ludicrouf- 
]y. — Euftathius  is  of  opinion,  that  UiyiTcs  fpeaki 
pUafanth  to  Elpenor.  Brooms. 

•PLEASANTNESS,  n.f.  [from  pka/anf^  i. 
Dclightfulnefs ;  ftate  of  being  pleafant. — Doth  net 
tht  pleafantneft  of  this  place  carry  in  itfeif  fuflR- 
cient  reward  ?  Sidney,  a.  Gaiety ;  checrfolnefs  ; 
merriment. — It  was  rcfrefhing,  but  compofed,  like 
the  pleafaninefs  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gra- 
vity of  age.  South, — He  would  fain  put  on  fomc 
phafantnefs,  TiUotfon, 

♦PLEASANTRY.  »./.  [phifantrif,  French.] 
1.  Gaiety  ;  merriment. — The  harfhnefs  of  reafon- 
ing  is  not  a  little  foftened  and  fmoothed  by  the 
.  infufions  of  mirth  and  phajantry,  Addifon, — Such 
kinds  of  pleafaniry  arc  dinngenuous  in  criticifm. 
Addifon.  a.  Sprightly  faying ;  lively  talk. — The 
irravc  abound  in  pleafantriesy  the  dull  in  repartees. 
Spe^ator, 

(t.)  •  To  PLEASE.  1;.  a,  Iplaero,  Latin  ;  plairff 
Trench.]  i.  To  delight ;  to  gratify  ;  to  humour. 
— Thtypteafe  themfclves  in  the  children  of  ftran- 
grrs.  If  ii.  6.  A  whiftling  wind,  or  a  plrajing  fall 
6f  water  running  violently.  }i^ifdomy  xvii.  18. 
Thou  can'rt  not  be  fo  phased  at  liberty, 

As  I  fhall  be  to  find  thou  dar'ft  be  free.    Dryd. 
Leave  fuch  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eafe. 

Whom  folly  pkafes^  and  whofc  follies  pleafr, 

^Pope. 
1.  To  fatisfy ;  to  content. — 

EOablifh  him  in  his  true  fenfc  again, 

And  1  will  pleafe  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Shak. 
What  next  I  bring  {htiiXphnfe 

Thy  wilb  exadly  to  thy  heart's  d^fire.  Miffon, 
3.  To  obtain  favoo^from  ;  to  l>e  plea  fed  <withi  is 
tn  approve  ;  to  favour. — This  is  my  beloved  fon, 
in  whom  1  am  well  p/eafed.  Matt. — I  have  fcen 
thy  face  and  thou  waft  pleafcd  with  me.  Gen. — 

Who  can  pU-afe  him  long  ?  Mihon. 

^,To  be  Pleased.  To  like.  A  word  of  cere- 
mony.— Many  of  our  moft  Ikiiful  painters  were 
pltafed  to  recommend  this  author  to  me.  Drydeir, 

(i.)*  To  Please*,  v.n,    1.  To  give  picafure.— 

What  pleafmg  feem'd,  for  her  now  pleafes 

more.  Milton* 

I  Fonnd  fo  met  hing  that  was  more  y^^^wr^  in  them, 

than  my  ordinary  produ^iow.  Drjden,  a.Togaio 


approbation.— Their  vrinc  offerings  (hill  Ml  Si 
pUaJing  unto  him.  Hofea.  3.  To  lie ;  tp  d^.- 
Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ale 
A  flu  me  what  fexes  and  whAt  flupei  tb^fai 

4.  To  condefcend  ;  to  comply.  A  word  of «. 
mony. — 

Pleafe  yon,  lords. 
In  fight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  JMtt  M 
— The  firft  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  eipnft 
my  defire  that  he  would  pleafe  tQ  giteiMtyV 
berty.  S^zvift. 

♦  PLEASEMAN.  n.f  [pleafe  and  mat,]  A 
pickthank ;  an  officious  fellow. — 

Some  carry -tale,  fome  pleafemon^  foof  %^ 
zaoy. 
That  knows  the  trick  to  make  mybdyii^ 
Told  our  intents.  ^' 

•  PLEASER.  If.  /.  [from  pleafe]  Ooe  iht 
courts  favour. 

PI>EASING,  ART  or.    Sec  Politihisi. 

*  PLEASINGLY,  ad-v.  [from  fleaffi]  IciV. 
a  manner  as  to  give  delight, — Pl€fijhgfy\r^h\t- 
fome  thought  and  remembrance  bafcbcoiioce 
fince  I  left  you.  Suckling. — 

Thus  to  herfelf  fhe  ^/^o/fujffy  began,  ifc 
—The  end  of  the  artift  ispleaJnglylodKdfctbt 
eye.  Dryden. — 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pUaJngl^cvha^ 
Surprifcs,  varies  ^nd  conceals  the  bon^ 

♦  PLEASINGNESS.  n.f.  [from^^l  ^^ 
lity  of  giving  delight. 

•  PLEASURABLE,  adj.  [horn  planfm]  ^^ 
lightful ;  full  of  plcafure.— Planting  of  ofdani' 
is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleafwM-  B*^" 
—It  affords  a  pleafurable  habitation  in  ewrpaJl 
Brotum. — 

Each  mutually  correcting  each,  ataSt 
A  pleafurable  medley.  M^ 

Our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enioys  the  pleafurable  tafte.       ^• 
(i.)  •  PLEASURE,  n.f.  [plaifr,  FtWcW;  » 
Delight ;  gratification  of  the  mmd  or  tw*- 
PUafitre^  in  general,  is  the  confequeot  ^^" 
fion  of  a  fuitablc  objeft,   fuitably  app''^  ^^' 
rightly  difpofed   faculty.  Sovth.-^h  cauie  t^  ♦ 
taking  ;*/<'^7/'«r^  in  the  fins  of  others  is  ^'^  P'^' 
fpiritcdnefs  that  accompanies  guilt.  SaAhr- 
Her  name  with  pleafure  once  (he  Uu$MIk 
ftiore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleafm  b  no  rot 

2.  Loi)fe  gratification. — 

Convey  your  pleafars  in  a  fpacioos  ^^\ 
And  yet  fccm  cold.  ^ 

—Behold  von  dame  does  (hake  the  bc»it*k» 
of  plealttre*s  name.  Sbak. — 

Not  funk  in  carrial  pleafure.  ^ 

3.  Approbation.— The  Lord  taketh  ^* 
them  that  fear  him.  Pfalms.  4.  What  tte» 
diaates.— Ufe  your  plea/wr  ;  if  your  lo«  tfp»^ 
perfuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.^ 
He  will  do  his  pleafure  on  Babylon.  If.  x^«^  ' 
Choice ;  arbitrary  will.— Arbitrary  aktii^ 
and  fuch  as  vary  at  pleafure.  Brvxn.^ 

Upon  the  reft  at  pleafure  he  defctodf.^ 
Raifc  tcmpcfts  at  your  pUafvrt.       ^^^ 
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fc  can  at  fleafurt  move  feveral  parts  of  our 
its.  L(fikg. — ^All  the  land  was  difpofed  by  them 
irding  to  thcxt  pleafure,  Arbitthnot, 
.)  Pleasure.  See  Happiness  and  Moral 
uOiOPHy,  Part  II.  Sect.  11.  To  what  is  al- 
y  faid  00  this  fubje<5t  under  thefe  articles,  we 
1  only  add  a  tingle  reflexion  or  two  upon  m- 
Jual plcafure*  **  If  we  coropaie  (fays  M.  Vol- 
)  the  plcafures  of  fcnle  with  t!hofe  which  are 
ly  intcUcAual,  we  (hall  find  that  the  latter  arc 
Itdy  fupcrior  to  the  former,  as  they  may  be 
|>'cd  at  all  times  and  in  every  fituation  of  life. 
It  are  the  plealiires  of  the  table,  fays  Cicero, 
aming,  and  of  women,  compared  with  the 
hts  of  Itudy  ?  This  Uftc  increafes  with  age, 
nu  bappinefs  is  equal  to  it.  Without  know. 
:  and  ftudy,  fays  Cato,  life  is  almoft  the  i- 
:  of  death.  The  pleaiiires  of  the  foul  are  fuch 
It  is  frequent  to  lee  men  prcfcrve  their  gaiety 
JR  their  whole  life,  notwithftanding  a  weak 
fed  and  debilitated  body.  Scarron  was  au 
iple  of  this." — There  are  plcafures  on  which 
nind  may  fecurcly  reft,  which  elevate  a  man 
e  hiwfelf,  dignify  his  nature,  fix  his  atterition 
cicttial  objc*5t8,  and  render  him  fit  to  enjoy 
1.  Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  true  religion, 
h  procures  for  its  followers  inexpreiUUe  hap- 
fe  in  a  better  world,  and  in  the  preheat  ftatc 
xiftcnce,  affords  a  confolation  under  every 
ortune. 

To  Pleasure,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
re;  to  gratify.  This  word,  though  fupport- 
Tgood  authority,  is,  I  thii^k  inelegant. 

Things,  thus  fct  in  order, 
lall  further  thy  harveft,  2Lndpka/ure  thee  bcft. 

Tufer. 
count  it  one  of  my  grcatcft  afflidions  that  I 
tot  pUafure  fuch  ao  honourable  gentleman. 


M  what  pleafes  him,  (ball  pUafwi  you, 
^»jht  clofcr.  Sf?ai. 

•'ben  the  way  of  pUafuring  and  difpleafunng 
^  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impoQlble  any  iliould 
^▼ngrcat.  Bactm, — 
^fay,  the  birds  rural  mufic  too 
'  as  melodious  and  as  free, 
5  if  they  fung  to  pleafun  you,  Coauley, 

Nothing  \%  difficult  to  love ;  it  will  make  a  man 
i  his  own  inclinations  to  plea/ure  them  whom 
u»cs.  Tillctfon. 

Pleasureful.  adj,  IpJea/ureznd/uIL]  Plear 
;  delightful.  Obfolete.— This  country  bath 
»  reputed  a  very  commodious  and  plea/urefiJ 
r^try.  M&ot. 

LEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
tal,  7i  miles  SW.  of  Mauriac,  and  15  NW. 
^riliac. 

)•  PLEBEIAN,  a./.  [pl^Srien,  Vr.pUbiut,  Lat.] 
■  of  the  lower  people. — 
YouVe  pUbeianj,  if  the y  be  fenators.      Shak. 
^pon  the  leaft  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels 
«^ctn  the  nobles  and  the  pUbeians  would  re- 

I.)  •  Plebeian.  aJj\  i.  Popular ;  confifting  of 
in  perfons. — As  fwinc  are  to  gardens,  fo  arc 
^uas  to  parliaments,  and  pUbeian  concourfei 
^ublick  counfels.  Kht^  CbarUs,  a.  Belonging 
^c  lower  ranks.—      • 
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In  ihew  pkbfian  angel  militant 

Of  loweft  order.  Miltoru 

3.  Vulgar  ;  low;  common. — To  apply  notions  phi- 
lolophical  to  plebeian  terms ;  or  to  fay,  where  the 
notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  want- 
eth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it,  as  the  ancients 
uicd,  they  be  but  iliifts  of  ignorance.  Bofotu — 
The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldabJe, 
fcilTible  and  not  fciflible,  are  pUbeian  notions, 
Baccn. — 

A  queen !  and^vn  a  hsSt  pieb^uln  mind ! 

~  DrjJcn. 

(,i.)  pLEBEiANs.MtThe  ancient  Romans  were 
divided  into  patcicians,  and  plebeians.  The 
didintflion  was  made  by  Romulus  the  foui^- 
der  of  the  city ;  who  confined  all  dignities  fe- 
natorial,  civil,  military,  and  facerdotal,  to  the 
rank  of  patiicians.  But  to  prevent  the  fcditions 
which  fuch  a  didindlion  might  produce  through 
the  pride  of  the  higher  order,  and  the  envy  of  the 
lower,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  them  to  one  an- 
other by  reciprocal  ties  and  obligations.  Every 
plebeian  was  allowed  to  choofe,  out  of  the  body 
of  the  patricians,  a  protedor,  who  ihould  be  o- 
bliged  to  a/Tift  him  with  his  interelt  and  fub{lance, 
aod  to  defend  him  from  opprelHon.  Thefe  pro- 
tedors  were  called  patrons  ;  the  protected  rZi- 
enff,  (See  Client,  J  a,  and  Patron,  J  3.)  But 
though  the  attachment  between  the  patrons  aod 
clients  continued  inviolate  for  above  600  years, 
yet  durii>g  the  greater  part  of  the  republic,  the 
Aruggle  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebians  wa^ 
frequent  and  violent.    See  Rome. 

PX.ECH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Culmbacb, 
21  miles  S.  of  Pegnitz. 

PLECHATEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep, 
of  lile  and  Vilaine  $  a\  miles  NW.  of  Bain,  ^nd 
13  S.  of  Rhcnnes. 

PLECTRANTHUS,  in  botany:  a  genus  of 
the  pymnofperinia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy* 
namia  clafs  of  plants^  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4id  order,  VerticUlat€.  The 
calyx  is  monophyllous,  ihort,  and  bilabiated;  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  large,  oval,  and  bent  up«- 
wards;  the  inferior  lip  is  quadrifid,  and  dinded 
into  two  laciniae  :  the  corolla  is  mooopetalous, 
ringent,  and  turned  back ;  the  labiz  look  differ- 
ent ways,  and  from  the  bafe  of  the  tube  there  is 
a  nedtarium  like  a  fpur:  the  filaments  are  in  a  de- 
clining fituatipn,  with  fimple  antherx :  the  ffy- 
lus  filiform ;  the  Aigma  bifid.  It  has  four  feeds 
covered  only  by  the  calyx.  There  arc  two  fpc- 
cies,  viz. 

I.  Plectranthus  Fruticosus,  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers  from  June 
to  September. 

a.  rL£CTRANTHUS  PUVCTATUS,  a  natiTc  of 
Africa.    It  flowers  from  January  to  May. 

PLECTRONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belongiog  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants. 

PLEDELIAC,  a  toyvn  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coaffs,  5  miles  £.  of  Lamballe^  aD4 
13  W.  of  Dinan. 

(!.)•  PLEDGE.  »./.  [pUigtfFr.pugghf  Ital.J 

X.  Any  thing  put  to  pawn.   2.  A  gage ;  any  thing 

given  by  warrant  or  fecurity ;  a  pawn. — The  grea| 

humility,  zeal  aud  devotion,  wtiich  appeared  to 
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t)e  in  t^em,  was  in  nil  men's  opinion  a  /i^d[^r  of 
ifcejr  hi^rmlefs  meaning.  Hooker, — 

There  is  my  pUd^e^  1*11  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shak, 
That  voice  their  liyelieft  ptedgf 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  danpcrr .  Milton. 

— ^lottery  is  ncctll'^ry  both  for  counters  and  for 
f/ltid^ts-  Lockf. — 

Aribert  ftialj  be  the/'Av/i;'^  of  peace.  Rmve. 
—The  deliverance  of  irraelou^t  of  Egypt  .by  the 
piiniftry  of  Mofes,  was  intended  for  a  type  and 
pledge  of  tht  fpiritual  deliverance  which  was  to 
come  by  Chrift.  Ne(fru.  3.  A  furety ;  a  b.nl ;  an 
h<>ft$ge;-*-^Tlic  Guianians  otfcred  to  leave  ^Av/^rj, 
|ijL  for  one.  Rpleigb.^^ 

Good  furVtn^s  will  we  have  for  thy  rttum, 
And  at  thy  pledges*  peril  keep  thy  day.  Drjden. 
(2.)Pled/3E,  in  3cots  Law.    See  Law,  Part 
\\\,ChapA\.  Sea.lLXWAn. 

(3.)  Pledge,  [^jJf^ittj, J  in  common  law,  ig  a 

furety  or  %^%ty  citHer  real  or  pcrfonal,  whidh  the 

plaintiflT  ol*  demandant  is  to  find  for  his  profecut- 

xng  the  iuit. 

(4.)PtKDi3E,FRAN.K.  See  FraMk,  N** IL  f  7,  8. 

5.  Pledges  of  uoods  for  money.  See  Pawn. 

(l.)  ♦7*d  Pledge.  i< n.  f  pltiger,  Fr. />irggiare, 

Italian.]  i.  To  put  in  pawn.— 

HcpIedj'dW  to  the  knight;  the  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  tnc  diamond,  and  the  rogue  wab  bit. 

2*  To  give  as  warrant  or  fecurity.  3.  To  fccurc 
b)'  a  pledge. — '  *    ' 

licre  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  band. 

4.  To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or 
Jieaiih  af^er  another.— 

T*re  fellow,  that  part$  britad  yrith  Jjim  and 
pledges ' 

The -breath  of  him  in  a  diyidcd  draught, 

Is  tht  readiett  min  to  kill  him.  Sh^ik. 

To  you  noble  lord  of  Weftmorcland. 

— 1  p^fd^f  your  grace.      '  Sbak. 

— That  fleXanimous  orator  began  tht  king  of  Ho- 

mtbia's  health  ;  he  Jjrefently  plcdgy  it.  HotweL — 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick  5  this  v^ining  lotc  Sef- 

pife; 

Plrd^e  me,  tny  friend*  Cotvlty, 

(1.)  ^a  Pledge,  'j.\a.\n  drinking  denotes  to 
warrant,  or  be  furety  to  one,  that  he  piall  re- 
ceive no  barm  while  he  is  taking  his  draught, 
I'he  phrafe  is  referred  by  our  inttqyaries  to  the 
pradtice  of  the  Danes,  heretofore  in  £ngland, 
who  frequently  ufed  to  (tab  or  cut  the  ttroats  bf 
l\w  natives  whikr  they  were  drinkmg. 

PLEDGERY,  or  Pleggery,  v./.  m  law,  fure- 
tifl.ip,  or  an  undertaking  or  anfwering  for  an- 
or^^cr. 

U.)*PLF-I>'^'r''r.  ff./.  Iphgghe,  Dutch.]  A 
tn  all  mals  of  lint.-^I  applied  a  pledget  of  bafilii. 
hon.  Wi'emar.. 

(2.)pL!  DG2T,  BoLSTtR,  otCompres?,  in  fur* 
^ery,  lo'a  kind  of 'fi.1t  tent  laid'  over  a  wound  to 
mibibc  the  fupcrfVupus  ttanrtourfl^  and  to  }weep  it 

^  PLEDRAJ^,  ti  fo^\•^^  of  France,  m  tbe  <3cp.  of 
the  North  Coaftb,  ^  mites  S.  of  St  ©ritux,  an  J  9 
W.ofLamballe.     '  ^      ' 
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PLEGGERY.    See  Pledgery. 

( I.)*  PLEIADS.  Pleiades.  «.y:(/kii«ti,IjL 
wXi**?!*.]    A  northern  conftcJUtioii, — 

The  pUiad"!  before  him  danc'd.         J^ 
Then  faiiors  quarter'd  hcav'o,  and  haii 
name 

For  fhiadci^  hyades,  and  the  northern  car.  lirji 

{2.)  Pleiades,  in  aftrnnomy,  aa  affcmbtjp; s 
fcven  ftars  in  the  neck  of  the  corillcMon  Te- 
rus.  They  are  thus  called  from  the  Greek**-, 
«/fi;/^flr^,  iofn'd;  as  b*^ing  tfrribleio  mirinpr*,bT 
rrafon  of  the  rains  and  llorms  that  frnjueirtif  ni: 
with  them.  The  Latins  "calUd  them  wjifw, 
from  iTr,  fprin^;  becaufc  of  thctr  rifinjr  iboct 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  iirgdl  »6^ 
the  third  magnitude^   and   is  called  laak^- 

(.1.  Plfiades,  in  the  mythology,  the  few 
daughters  of  Atlas  king  of  NUuritaiNa  aoiiPb- 
one,  thus  called  from  their  mother.  TVyvst 
Maia,  Eledra,  Taygcte,  Afterope,  Mrn^i  Hii- 
cyone,  and  Cciocno ;  and  were  alfo  alkd  ii/is- 
//Vfj,  from  their  father^  Thcfe  prhicclSr*  vflt 
carried  off  by  Bufins  king  of  Egypt;  but  Hercu- 
les havitig  conquered  bin*,  delivered  thcmlot^c^r 
father:  yet  they  afterwards  fuffercd  a  newprfi- 
cutiofi  from  Orjon,  who  purfued  them  fiw ff^» 
till  Jove,  being  prevailed  on  by  their  prajtn>to^ 
them  Bp  intothe  heavens,  where  they fwtBlfetc*- 
fteilation  which  bears  their  name.  Mitiwi*^ 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter. 

PLEIBERCHRIST,  a  town  of  Prance,  is  t^^ 
dep.  of  Fmifterre;  44  miles  SSW.  of  Morwu, 
and  I?  E.  of  Landerrieau. 

PLEIBURGH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Cwis- 
thia,  on  the  Fciftez,  at  tbe  foot  of  a  mountaifi. 

PLEIGUIEN,  a  town  of  France,  ffl  the  A?*^ 
Hie  and  Yxlaioc,  .5  mde?  p.  of  Difia»,widii^fe* 
$t  Malo. 

PLEJNFEI.D,  8  town  of  Franconia,iAi£l^ 
ftadt,  \6  miles  N.  of  Aichftadt. 

PLEINTING,  a  town  of  Lower  Banc's 
tbe  Danube,  '5  miles  SSE.  of  Ofterhof. 

PLEIONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  adaigte^<* 
Oceanus,  who  married  A^^  J^-  o^  Mifftt^^a, 
by  whom  fhe  had  a  fon  and  11  dau?htcrs  J*^ 
v^i^om  xt^ere  from  her  calhrd  pLEiApEs^i«i  • 
were  calfed  Hyades,  f^om  tbeir  brotijff  ^ 
(Ovid.)     See  Ibtfe  artides. 

PLEISNITZ,  a  town  of  Hongary,  sj  tm:^ 
W.  of  Cafcbart. 
*  PLEISSA,  or  >  a  barony  of  Genrony  w  Hf» 

PLEl^EN,  J  RhtinWes  infolalcd  in  fina* 
wick. 

PLEIS\^,DFL,  a  town  of  Bobcroti,  to  LC-' 
merftz,  8  rnilei  SW.  of  Leypa. 

PLELAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedfp.<rf* 
Ille  And  Vi.aine,  jo  miies  £NE.  of  Vaniies. 

PLELO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of* 
North  Coarts,  7f  miles  WNW.  of  St  Bnet** 
7^  E  «f  Guingamp.  , 

PLEMET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ^ » 
the  North  Coifts ;  6  miles  E.  of  Loudcac  a^ 
i"7  S*.  of  Lanib.iDe. 

PL}- MMYR1  fTM,  in  ancient  geognphy,  ?r 
mcntory  of  Symcufe  with  a  caftic:  (ri^t-^*-  * 
653)  now  called  M*tjfa  QUreri, 
^  \  •         ^     -  pUMO>i' 
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PI.EMONT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  8  • 
miles  NW.  of  HcUer. 

PLEMY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
North  Coafts,  lo  milcb  N.  of  Loudcac,  and  lo  S. 
of  St  Brieux. 

•  PLENARILY.  aJv.  [from  pUnrtry]    Fully  ;     i. 
completely. — ^The  caufc  is  made  a  plenary  cauie, 
anJ  ought  to  be  determined  plenarily,  AjMe* 

•  PLENARINESS.  »./*  [fmm /^/rw/ir/ .]  FuU 
nefs ;  completenefs. 

(I.)  •  PLENARY,  adj.  [from phnttj,  Lat.]  Full ; 
:omplctc.-I  am  farfi-om  dcnyinc  that  compliance 
jn  my  part,  ior  plena rr  confent  it  was  not,  to  his 
Idlruaion.  King  Charies.—Tht  caufe  is  made  a 
Plenary  caufc.  yijiije. — A  treat ife  on  a  fubjcft 
hould  bcpienarj  or  full.  H^attj, 

(a.)  ♦  Plenary,  n./.  Decifive  procedure. — 
oftitution  without  indu<5tion  docs  not  make  a  pie- 
tan  againft  the  king,  yljlift. 

(30  Plf.nary  Indulgences.  See  Indul- 
nnct,  §  2. 

PLENEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
l^ofth  Coafts;  6  miles  NW".  of  Broons,  and  7^ 
ffi.  of  Limballe. 

PLENEUF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
he  North  Coafts ;  7  miles  N.  of  Lamballe,  and 
x>\^'NW.ofDinan. 

•PLENILUNARY.  ad/\  [homplenihmium.  La- 
in]  Relating  to  the  full  moon.— If  we  add  the 
wo  Eg>-ptian  days  in  every  month,  the  interluna- 
^  ^  piertihmary  exemptions,  there  would  arife 
»bovf  loo  more.  Bnnvu'j  Vulgar  Erroun. 

•  PLENIPOTENCE.  n.  /.  [from  pUntu  and 
^^fmtiot  I>^t.]     Fulnefe  of  poyer. 

•  PLENIPOTENT.  aJj\  [plmipotem,  Lat.]  In- 
cfttd  with  full  power. — 

My  fuhftitutes  I  fend  yon,  and  create 
Pirtihotent  on  earth.  Milton* s  Par.  Lofi. 

^  ♦  PLENIPOTENTIARY,  n.f.  [plaiipoten^ 


('0^ 


•»/ro  Fr.]    A  negotiator  inverted  withfullpow- 
••—They  were  only  the  \ plrnipotentiarj  monks  of 
^  patriarchal  monks.  Sttllmgfl<rt. 
(i.)  Plenipotentiary.    See  Ambassador, 

•  PLENIST.  n.  /.  [from  pJaiusj  Utin.]  One 
«t  holds  all  fpace  to  be  full  of  matter. — Thofe 
•acts  which  the  vacuifts  would  hare  empty,  ber 
lafc  devoid  of  air,  the  plenijts  do  not  prove  re- 
CT'ftcd  with  fubdc  matter  by  any  fenlible  effc^s. 
nlc, 

ix.)*  PLENITUDE,  n.f.  [plenitudo,  from/>/^ 
J,  Lai,  plenitude^  Fr.]  1.  Fulnefs;  the  contrary 
vacuity. — If  there  were  every  where  an  abfo- 
tc  plenitude  and  denfity  without  any  pores  be- 
'<.ru  the  particles  of  hodses,  all  bodies  of  equal 
fncnfions  would  contiin  an  equal  quantity  of 
itter,  and  confequently  be  equally  ponderous. 
w/ZiTf.  a.  Repletion  ;  animal  fulnefs*,  plelhory.— 
Haxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  fparc  diet. 
'inttknot.  3.  Exuberance;  abundance. — The 
ytitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  difpenfing  was 
?  main  queftion.  Baeoa'4  Henrj  VII.  5.  Com- 
rlenefs. — 

The  plenhudc  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  ftores  receive.  Prior, 

[».)  Plesitui>e,  in  medicine,  chiefly  denotes 
cdundancy  of  blood  and  humours. 

•  PLENTEOUS,  adi.  \irom  plenty:]  i.  Cbpi- 
3;  exuberant}  abuadaot;  plentifiil.— 
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'Nov: plenteouj  thefe  a<5l8  of  hateful  rtrife.  Milt, 
Laboring  the  foil  and  reaping  plenteom  crop, 

Milton, 

Two  plentemu  fountains  the  whole  profpe^t 

cr«wnM.  Pope. 

1.  Fruitful ;  fertile.— Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the 

land  in  the  Icven  plenteous  years.  Genejis,  xli.  2$, 

*  PLENTEOUSLY.  adv.  [irom plenteous.]  Co- 
piouHy  ;  abundantly  ;  exuberantly  ;  plentifully.— 

Thy  due  horn  me  is  tears. 
Which  nature,  love  and  filial  tcndcmefs 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  pknteoujly.  Sbak. 

Each  that  crept,  which  plenteoujly 
The  waters  generated.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

— God  i>roves  us  in  this*  life,  that  he  may  the  more 
plenteoujly  reward  us  in  the  next.  IVake*s  Prepara^ 
tionfur  Death. 

*  PLENl^EOUSNESS.  n.f.  [from  plenteous.] 
Abundance;  fertility;  plenty. — The  I'even  years 
of  plenteoufne/s  in  Egypt  were  ended.  Genejfs. 

»  PLENTIFUL,  ri/»>'.  [plenty  Rnd  full.]  Copi- 
ons ;  abundant ;  exuberant ;  fruitful.  This  is  ra- 
ther iifcd  in  profe  than  pL-nteout.^To  Amalthea 
he  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a  horn  ;  whence 
the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful  horn.  Rnleigb.-^ 
— He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenctfs,  will  hardly  be 
preferred  from  decay.  Bacon* s  EJfay^.^li  it  b^  a 
long  winter  it  is  commonly  a  more  plentiful  year. 
Bacon* s  Nat.  Hifli — When  they  had  z  plentiful  har- 
veft,  the  farm^  had  hardly  any  com.  VEftrange, 
— Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  eat- 
ccllent  education,  and  a  plentiful  fortime.  Svoift. 

*  PLENTIFULLY,  ad^.  (from  plentiful.]  Co- 
proufly;  abundantly. — They  were  at  that  time 
plentifnlly  encreafed.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours.-^ 
Bern  i8^c^/^/(yfumilhed  with  water.  Addtfonon 
halj. 


PLENTIFULNESS.   n.  t.    [from  plentiful.} 

The  ftate  of  being  plentiful ;  abundance ;  fertility. 

♦  PLENTY,  n.f  [from plenus,  full.]    i.  Abun- 

dance ;  fuch  a  quantity  as  is  more  than  enough.— 

Peace, 

Dear  nurfe  of  arts,  plenties  and  joyful  birth. 

Shakefp. 
— WTiat  makes  land,  as  well  as  otber  things,  dear, 
is  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  fellers ;  and  fo 
plenty  of  fellers,  and  few  buyers,  makes  land  cheap, 
/.or/ft?.    1.  Fruitfiilnefs ;  exuberance.— 

l*he  teeming  clouds 
,    Dcfcend  in  gladfomc  plenty  o'er  the  world. 

3,  It  is  ufed,  I  think  barbaroufly,  far  fdentiftf.--^ 
To  grafs  with  thy  calTe«^ 
Where  water  \s  plenty.  Tuffers  Mtffbandry, 

— If  reafons  weie  as  plenty  as  black  berries,  f  \^*ould 
jfive  no  man  a  reafon  on  compulfion.  Shak.  Henry 
JV.  4.  A  ftate  \\\  which  enough  is  had  and  en« 
joyt-d.— Ye  Ihall  tat  in  plenty  and  be  fatisfitd.  5W» 
n.  26. — 

Whofe  grie^•anoe  is  fatiety  of  eafe, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  difeafe. 

Hartfim 
PLENUM,  in  phyfics,  denotes,  according  to 
the  Carlcfians,  that  Itate  of  things  wherein  every 
p.irt  of  fpace  is  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  matter,  in 
oppolition  to  a  Vacuum,  which  is  a  fpace  fuppo- 
fed devoid  of  all  matter. 
PLENU^  FLOS,  a  full  flower  j  atejm  cxprcflive 

of 
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tDf  the  higjicft  degree  of  luxuriance  in  flowers. 
Botany,  §  96*  % ;  and  Luxurians  Flos.  jSuch 
flowers^  although  the  moll  delightful  to  the  eye, 
are  both  vigctuhle  rmnj^rs^  apd^  according  to  the 
ftxualills,  'vti^ctabU  eunucks ;  the  unnatural  in- 
iTtal'c  of  the  petals  conftituting  the  firft  4  the  con- 
ft-qucnt  exclulion  of  the  ftamina  or  male  organs, 
the  Lift.  The  following  are  well  known  examples 
4)f  fluwcrs  with  more  petals  than  one.;  ranur.culusy 
anemone,  maiih-marynold,  columbine,  fcnncl- 
ilowcr,  poppy,  p;iM)ny,  pii^k,  gilliRowcr,  campion^ 
\iicons  campion,  lily,  crown  imperial,  tulip,  na/- 
ciil'us,  rocket,  mallgw,  Syrian  mallow,  apple, 
pcrar,  peach,  cherry,  ahnpnd*  myrtle,  rofe,  and 
llrawbcrry.  Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  fo 
fubjciit  to  fullacis.  The  fol{owipg,  however,  arc 
inftances ;  polyanthes,  hyacinth,  primtofe,  crocus, 
meadow  faffron,  and  thoni-apple,  though  Kramer 
has  aflerted  that  a  full  flower  Mnth  one  petal  is  a 
contradidion  in  terms.  In  flpwers  with  one  petal, 
the  mode  of  luxuriance,  or  implction,  is  J>y  a  mu4- 
tiplication  of  the  diviiions  of  the  limb  or  upper 
part ;  in  flowers  with  more  petals  than  one,  by  a 
multiplication  of  the  petals  or  neda^um.  To 
take  a  few  examples.  Columbine  is  rendered  fulj 
in  three  diflerent  ways:  ;.  By  the  rauUiplication 
of  its  petals,  and  total  e;^cli^lion  of  the  ncdariaj 
2.  By  the  multiplication  of  the  netftaria,  and  ex- 
clufion  of  the  petals ;  or,  3.  By  fuch  an  increase 
of  the  nedaria  only  as  does  not  exclude  the  petals, 
between  each  of  which  are  iaterjeded  three  neda^ 
ria,  placed  one  within  another.  Again,  fennclr 
flower  is  rendered  full  by  an  ;nprcafe  of  the  ne^a- 
ria  only ;  narciirus,  either  by  a  multiplication  of 
its  cup  and  petals,  or  of  its  cup  only  ;  larki-fpur 
commonly  by  an  incre^e  of  the  petals  and  exclu- 
tion  of  the  fpur,  which  is  its  nedarium.  In  fftto* 
nana  coucnva  anj^fica^  tlie  ^mpletton  is  attended 
with  the  lingular  t  tied  of  incorporating  the  petals, 
and  reducing  their  number  from  five  to  one  ;  and 
in  gelder-rofe,  tlie  luxuriance  is  effe^ed  by  an  in- 
creafe  both  in  magnitude  and  number  of  the  cir- 
cumference or  margin  of  the  hjead  of  flowers,  jn 
the  plain,  wheel-ftiaped,  barren  florets  ;  and  an  ex- 
clufion  of  all  the  bell-iliaped  hermaphrodite  florets 
of  the  centre  or  diflc.  1*his  laft  tnftancc  feems  to 
conne<ft  the  different  modes  of  impletion  in  fimple 
and  compound  flowers.  As  a  Ample  luxuriant 
flower  is  frequently,  by  young  botanifts,  miftaken 
for  a  compound  flower  in  a  natural  (tale,  fuch 
flowers  may  always  be  diftinguiHied  with  certain- 
ty by  this  rule :  That  in  i^mple  flowers,  however 
luxuriant,  there  is  but  one  piiUllum  or  female  or- 
gan ;  whereas  in  compound  flowers,  each  0oret, 
or  partial  flower,  is  furaifhed  with  its  own  proper 
pift ilium.  Thus  in  hawk-weed^  a  compound 
Qower,  each  flat  or  tongue^haped  S^ortt  in  the  ag- 
gregate has  its  five  flamina  and  naked  feed,  which 
lail  \6  in  effed  its  piitillum ;  whereas,  in  a  luxuri- 
ant lychnis,  which  is  a  fimple  flower,  there  is 
found  only  one  piflillum  common  to  the  whole. 
In  fi  compound  radiated  flower,  which  generally 
conlifts  of  plain  florets  in  the  margin  or  radius, 
and  tubular  or  hollow  florets  in  the  centre  or  diib; 
pUnitudc  is  etfcdt d  cither  by  an  incieafe  of  the 
florets  in  the  margin,  and  a  total  cxclufion  of  thofe 
in  ihc  due  :  which  mode  of  luxuriance  ib  termed 
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See    implction  by  the  radiuj^  and  refemblcs  whit  by. 
pens  in  the  gelder  rofe :  or  by  an  elongation  of  ta 
hollow  florets  in  the  centre,  and  a  Icf^  profcsd 
divilion  of  their  brims  ;  which  is  termed  iwfirtB 
by  the  difc»     In  the  lirft  mode  of  lu^wriaac*,  tk 
florets  m  the  centre,  which . are  always  hefPi- 
phrodite  or  male,  are  entirely  excluded;  and  a 
their  place  fiiccecd  florets  fimilar  in  iti  to  ilioi: 
of  the  radius.     Now,  as  the  florets  in  the  warp 
of  a  radiated  compound  flower  are  ahva)  j  t.:hcr  «! 
furtialf ,  furniihcd  with  the  piftitlum  only,  cjroGi' 
tcr,  furniihed  with  neither  ftamina  ik>r  piMfaoj 
it  is  evident,  that  a  radiated  coniponnJ  Soira, 
fUIrd  by  the  radius,  will  eitlier  be  entirely  fciT-*, 
as  in  feverfew,  daify,  and  African  marigold  ;(?:ci- 
tirrly  neuter,  as  hi  luu-flower,  marygold,  ^^ 
Idury  ;  hence  it  wili  always  be  eafy  todL*ii:^i4 
fuch  a  hi  nriint  flower  from  a  compoiiad fatt 
with  plain  florets  in  a  natural  ftate;  asthdeSw- 
ers  arc  ^11  hcrmiphroditc,  that  i^  fumJllicd  ^ 
both  ftamina  and  piftillum,    Thu^  the  fuU  fioranai 
of  African  marigold  have  each  floret  fyiSBboJ 
with  the  pidiUum  or  female  organ  only:  tbcB- 
tural  flowers  of  dandelion,    which,  like  tkftr- 
incr,  is  compofed  of  plain  florets,  arefiBaifii 
with  both  ftamina  and  piftillum.    In  the  jdnak 
of  luxuriance,  termed  implethn  hj  tbeSfh^^ 
rets  in  the  margin  fometimes  remain  ondisprf-' 
but  mort  commonly  adopt  the  figure  d  tSia 
the  centre,  without,  however,  fuffering  ffljilM' 
ation  in  point  of  fex ;  fo  that  contuGoc  fifciw 
be  apprehended  from  this  mode  of  luxuriaDceta 
from  the  former ;  befid^s,  the  len^,  to  w&^j^ 
narcts  ill  the  centie  run  out,  isot  itfdtafafii* 
dilliivltion,  and  adapted  to  excite  at  oncca*** 
of  luxuriance.'   Daify,  feverfew,  and  A6k« »■ 
rigold,  exhibit  inftances  of  this  aswclia*^*^ 
fiwmer  mode  of  impletion.      In  l^^^i^^^'^fjj 
pound  flowers  with  plain  ftorcts,  the  jf^4W; 
of  Tourncfort,  the  ftigma  or  fummit  of  tktF 
in  each  floret  15  lengthened,  and  the  ^^'^J? 
enlarged  and  diverge ;  by  which  charad3s»* 
flowers  may  always  be  dillinguillied  froaiw** 
of  the  fame  kind  in  a  natural  ftate.    Sco«o«a» 
TV'pple-woit,  and  goat's  beard,  fumiib  Uttpfll 
iiittances  of  thin  plenitude-     Laftly,  the  H^P^ 
of  compound  flowers  with  tubular  or  hoJl*^**^ 
r.ts,  l!ir /?&/cM/o^of  Touniefort,  fcerostocAfa^ 
the  fame'rules  as  that  of  radiated  flow-ers  jo* «' 
livcred.     In  evcrlafting  flower,  the  «r«2^^ 
of  Linna:i:3,  the  impletion  is  fmgular,  being ©^' 
ted  by  the  enlargement  and  expanfioD  ot  the  £• 
w  ard  chatVy  fciiks  of  tlie  calyx.     Thci^  ibj^ 
which  Ixcome  coloured,  are  greatly  augnir-  - 
length,  fo  as  to  overtop  the  florets,  \\?'''  - 
fcarce  larger  than  thoie  of  the  Cime  t*^   - 
natural  Aatp.     Tlie   florets  too  m  tit  r^  r 
which  in  the  natural  fliowcr  a/c  female,  bocgJ 
by  luxuriance,  barren  ;  that  is,  are  dcpnwlij^B 
piftillum  ;  tht  ftyle,  \\Uc\\  was.  very  (hart,  ff^ 
and  is  of  the  length  of  tlie  chaffy  fcalc>;  ^^'-\ 
fmnmits,  formerly  two  in  number,  .^^ 
ii  to  one.     Kiiil  flowers  aroitnore  caiily  r 
tiieir  refpc'<^Hve  genera  in  methods  fauik.^^  ->     . 
th,e  calvx,  as  the  flower-cup  genera  Ik  r«M^ '^  1 
atrrclrd  hv  thib  highcft  degree  of  luxarioscc*      J 
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i//»w,  Lat.]  A  figure  of  rhetorick.  by  which  more 
vords  are  ufc«i  than  arc  necclTary. 

(2.)Pleonasv      See  Oratory,  §  2o.v 

(i.)PLES,  a  t  >vvn  of  Ruflia,  in  Koftrom,  on 
he  Volga;  x6  miles  S.  of  Koftrom.  Lon.  59.  o. 
I.  Ferro.  Lit.  57.  15.  N. 

(2,3.)  Ples,  orPszczYNA,  a  town  of  Silefia,  m 
btibor,  capitalof  a  lordfhip  fo  named.  It  has 
wo  church«,  with  walls  and  towers;  28  miles 
:SE.  of  Ratibor. 

PLESCOF.    Sec  Pskof,  N**  i  &  a. 

(i.)  PLESCOW,  a  duchy  in  RulFia,  between 
be  duchies  of  Novogorod,  Lithuania,  Livonia,  and 
n^ria. 

1 2.)  Ples  cow,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
rith  an  archbiftiop's  (ee,  and  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is 
large  place,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of 
rhich  is  furrounded  with  walls.  It  is  fcatcd  on 
he  MuMaw,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  Plefcow, 
0  miles  S.  of  Narva,  and  150  S.  by  W.  of  Peterf- 
'urg.  Lon.  27.  52.  E.  Lat.  57.  5?.  N. 

•  PLESH.  «./.  [A  word  ufed  by  Spenfer  inftead 
ipiajhy  for  the  convenience  of  rhymc.l  A  puddle ; 

boggy  marih. — 
Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  frefti, 

That  underneath  his  feet  foon  made  a  purple 
pU/h,  Spfnfir, 

FLESHY,  4  village  of  Eflex,  7  miles  N.  by  W. 
)f  Chelmsford.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  High 
^jnfldble  of  England  from  the  earlieft  times  till 
U».  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  of  K. 
kichard  II.  refided  in  it,  till  1397,  when  he  was 
ifidioufly  enticed  from  it  by  his  nephew,  way-laid 
JH  Epping  Forcft,  hurried  to  a  fliip  in  the  Thames, 
n  which  he  was  fent  off  to  Calais,  where  he  was 
•rivately  murdered.     SeeEMGLAND,  f  30. 

PLESSE,  a  town  of  Silciia,  on  the  Viftula;  y^ 
lilrt  E.of  Troppaw.  Lon.  1 8.  .^6.  E.  Lat. 50.  o.  N. 

PLESSEVITZA,  a  mountain  of  Croatia;  12 
nllts  NnV.  of  Bihacs. 

ii.)  PLESSIS  LFs  Tours,  a  ci-dcvant  royal  pa- 
icc  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of  Indre  and  Loire, 
»ilhin  half  a  league  of  Tours.  It  was  biiilt  by 
-cwi;  XI.  who  died  in  it,  in  I4^j.  It  is  fituatcd 
3  a  plain  furroumlcd  by  wood;-*,  near  the  Loire. 
^e  building  is  yet  handlbmc,  though  built  of 
rick,  and  converted  to  purpofcs  of  commerce. 

(2.)  Plessis  PiQi'EL,  a  town  oi  France,  in  the 
ep.  of  Paris ;  5  miles  SSW.  ^y^  Paris. 

PLESTIN,  a  town  of  Fraac-,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
forth  Coafts;  7^  aillcs  SVV.  of  Lannion,  and  19 
t'SW.  of  Cluin'^amp. 

PLETCHBERG,  a  mountain  of  the  Hclvette 
pul»lic,  in  Berne;  u  miles  SSE.  of  Thun. 

(^r.)*  PLETIIOK  V.  n.f.  [from 'rXr'^v.*.]  The 
lie  in  which  the  vcifcis  arc  fuller  of  humour,^ 
lafi  it  agreeable  to  a  natural  lUte  of  health  ;  ari- 
5  either  from  a  diminution  of  fome  natnril  cva- 
utions,  or  from  dcbaucli  and  feeding  hi*,'htT  or 
ore  in  quantity  than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
fcera  can  digelt :  evacuation^  and  exercife  arc  its 
medics.— The  difeafcs  of  the  fluids  are  zpltthoray 
'  toij  <?reat  abundi nee  of  laudaSU*  juices.  Arbuth, 

(i.^  Plethora,  in  medicine,  tlroni  t>. »"♦*;,  pJenr- 
ide,]  may  be  cither  fan^'uiue  or  fcrou^.  In  the 
rft  there  is  too  much  crairimentum  in  the  blood, 
'  the  latter  too  little.  In  the  fanguinc  plethora, 
^c  is  dinger  of  a  fever,  inflammation,  apoplexy, 
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rupture  of  the  blood  veflels,  obftruAed  fccrctlOTlf^ 
&c. :  in  the  ferous,  of  a  dropfy,  &c.  A  rarcfac- 
tion  of  the  blood  produces  all  the  cft'eds  of  a  ple- 
thora ;'  it  may  accompany  a  plethora,  and  fhould 
be  diltinguilhed  therefrom.  Mr  Brom field  ob- 
fcrves,  that  a  fanguine  plethora  may  thus  be  known 
to  be  prcfent  by  the  pulfe.  An  artery  overcharged 
with  blood  is  as  incapable  of  producing  a  ftrong 
full  pulfe,  as  one  that  contains  a  deficient  quan- 
tity ;  in  both  cafes  there  will  be  a  low  and  weak 
pulfe.  To  diftinguiih  rightly,  the  pulfe  muft  not 
be  felt  with  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  carpal  ar- 
tery ;  but  if  three  or  four  fingers  cover  a  confider- 
able  length  of  the  artery,  and  we  prefs  hard  for 
fome  time  on  it,  and  then  fuddenly  raife  all  thefc 
fingers  except  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  patient*s 
hand,  the  influx  of  the  blood,  if  there  is  a  pletho- 
ra, will  be  fo  rapid  as  to  raife  the  other  finger, 
and  make  us  fenfible  of  the  fulnefs.  The  fanguinc 
plethora  is  relieved  by  bleeding:  the  ferous  by 
purging,  diuretics,  and  fwcating.  See  Medicine, 

♦  PLETHORETICK.  \  adj.    [from  phthoray 

♦  PLETH6RICK.  5  Having  a  full  habit. 
— The  fluids,  as  they  confift  of  fpirit,  water,  lalts, 
oil,  and  terrcftrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the 
redundance  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  thefe  ;  and 
therefore  the  pletborick  are  phlegmatick,  oily,  fa- 
line,  earthy,  or  dry.    Arbuthnot. 

♦  PLETHORY. «./:  [pUthore,  Fr.  from  ^x>^^e«J 
Fulnefs  of  habit. — In  too  great  repletion,  the  elaf- 
tick  force  of  the  tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too 
great  a  force,  and  fubjcifls  the  animal  to  the  dif- 
eafes  depending  upon  a  pUthdrj.  Arbuthnot. 

PLETTENBERG,atown  of  Germany,  in  Weft- 
ph^lia,  and  county  of  Mark,  on  the  Elfe  and  the 
Ocfter.  The  people  are  governed  by  their  own 
magiftrates ;  and  manufacture  cloths,  fcythes  and 
other  iron  works.  The  church  is  common  to  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinifts.  It  lies  ^^  miles  £•  of  Ltn- 
nep,'  and  iS  S.  of  Hannau. 

PLEVEN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Vid,  28  miles  S.  of  Nicopoli. 

♦  PLEVIN.  ;/./  [phievinr,  Fr.  plrvim,  law  La- 
tin.]    In  law,  a  warniiit  or  aflurance.    See  Ri- 

PLEVIN.    jjf.?. 

PLEITMANGAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 
of  the  North  Coafls ;  6  miles  SSW.  of  Dinan,  and 
16^  ESE.  of  Lamballe. 

PLi: ITMARTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Vieniie ;  10  miles  SE.  of  Chatellerault,  and 
20  N.  of  Montmorillon. 

PLEUMAUD\N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  North  Coafts ;  6  miles  SSW.  of  Dinan, 
and  x6i  KSE.  of  LambJle. 

PLEUMOSII,  an  ancient  people  of  Belgium, 
who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Toumay. 
Cj-/.  iif  BcU.  GnIL  v.'c.  .^8. 

PLEURA,  in  anVomy,  a  thin  membrane  co- 
vering the  intidc  of  the  thorax.  See  As  atomy, 
li.hx, 

(i.)  •  PLEURISY,  n.f,  [rXiv.ir,f ;  pirwtjte,  Fr. 
pkuritist  Lit.]  Plmri/v  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  though  it  is  hardly  diftincuilhable  from  an 
inflammation  of  any  other  part  of  the  breaft,  which 
ai'e  all  from  the  fame  caufe,  a  ftaenatcd  blood ; 
and  are  to  be  remedied  by  evacuation,  fuppura- 
tion  or  cxpe>5toration,  or  all  together,  ^uftrj. 

(1.)  Pleurisy. 
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(4.)  PLErnTSY.    See  Medicine,  htdex. 

*  PLEURITIC AL.  {  aJj.  [hom  tUwify.]  i.  Dif- 

*  PLEURITICK.  5  ealecl  with  a  pleurify.— 
The  vifcous  maitcr,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
tlie  extravafated  blood  of  plfuritick  people,  may- 
be dilfolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat.  Arbutbnot  on 
Atinttnu.  2.  Denoting  a  pleurify. — His  blood  was 
pleuriticaJf  it  had  neither  colour  nor  confiftcnce. 
frj/cman, 

PLEURITIS.    Sec  Medicine,  /W^jt. 

PLEUROV,  an  ancient  city  of  ^tolia,  on  the 
Evenus ;  founded  by  Pleuron,  the  fon  of  ^tolus, 
and  father  of  AgL*nor.  Apollod,  i.  c.  7.  Plin.  iv.  c.  2. 

PLEURONECTES,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  Both  eyes 
are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  head ;  there  arc  from 
4  to  5  rays  in  the  pill  membrane  ;  the  body  is  com- 
prellcd;  the  ox\t  fide  rcfembliug  the  bnck>  tlie  o- 
ther  the  belly.  Thefe  fl;it  filh  Iwim  fKlewifc,  for 
which  reafon  Linnxus  called  them  PUuroneHej* 
There  arc  17  f^Kcics;  the  moft  remarkable  are 
Ihefe: 

1.  PlEURO?<ECTFS     FLESUSt    the    FLOUNPER, 

inhabits  every  part  oi  the  BritiHi  fc.1,  and  even  fre- 
quents our  nvers  at  a  gre.'t  dilUnce  from  the  fait 
waters ;  and  for  this  reafon  fome  writers  call  it  the 
paJJerflwuiatUu.  It  never  grows  large  in  our  rivers, 
but  is  reckoned  fweetcr  than  thofc  that  live  in  the 
fea.  It  is  inferior  in  lize  to  the  plaife,  feldom  or 
never  weighing  more  than  fix  pounds.  It  may 
very  cafily  bcdiHinguiihed  from  the  plaife,  or  any 
other  tilh  of  this  genus,  by  a  row  of  Iharp  (mail 
fpines  that  furround  its  upper  fides,  and  arc  pla- 
ced juft  at  the  jundion  of  the  fins  with  the  body. 
ArK>thcr  row  marks  the  fide-line,  and  runs  half 
way  down  the  luck.  Tlie  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  a  pale  brown,  fi»metimes  mark- 
ed with  a  few  obfcure  fpots  of  dirty  yellow ;  the 
belly  is  white. 

2.  PLtuROSEcrr.s  hippoglossus,  the -woli- 
BUT.  This  is  the  largcft  of  the  genus:  ijome  have 
b.^en  taken  in  our  fc<ui  Weighing  from'  100  to  300^ 
pounds ;  but  much  laiger  are  found  in  thofe  of 
Newfouudliod,  Orceniand,  and  Iceland,  where 
they  arc  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  in  very  deep 
water.  'I'ht^y  are  part  o^  the  food  of  the  Green- 
landers,  who  cut  them  into  large  fiips,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  They  are  common  in  the  Lon- 
don markets,  where  they  are  expo£ed  to  fale  cut 
into  large  piectrs.  They  are  very  coarfe  eating, 
rxcepting  the  part  which  adheres  to  the  fide  fins, 
which  is  extremely  fat  and  delicious,  but  fiirfeit- 
ing.  They  are  the  moft  voracious  of  all  flat  tilh. 
There  have  been  inftauces  of  their  fwallowing  the 
lead  weight  at  the  et  d  of  a  line,  with  which  the 
ieamen  were  founding  the  bottom  from  on  board 
a  lliip.  The  holibut,  in  refped  to  its  length,  is 
the  narroweft  of  any  of  this  genus  except  the  folc. 
It  is  perfedly  fmooth,  and  free  from  fpines  cither 
a'jove  or  below.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  is 
dufky ;   beneath,  of  a  pure  white.     We  do  not 
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they  fpauii  in  May  and  June,  and  becone  Il3% 
and  watery  the  tcft  of  fummer.  They  are  {jpf- 
rior  in  quality  to  the  plaife  and  floufKlcr,  baifir 
inferior  in  fi/e.  It  is  gcncraliy  of  an  unfe 
brown  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  thoujrh  fcc^ 
times  clouded  with  a  darker.  The  (cafes  arc  kt 
and  rough,  which  is  a  chara^cr  of  thii  fpects 
The  lateral  line  is  extremely  mcunratcd  atthc'ct- 
ginuuig,  then  goes  quite  (Irai^ht  to  the  tail  Ix 
iQwer  part  of  the  body  is  whrtc. 

4.  pLEURONECTtS     MAriMUS,   tbc  T»l»f'', 

grows  to  a  yery  Urge  fixe :  Mr  Pennant  \a\kf\ 
them  of  23  pound*  weight,  but  has  heard  of ' ' 
that  weighed  30.  The  turbot  is  of  a 
fquarc  form :  the  coloar  of  the  upper  p«t 
body  is  cinereous,  marked  with  numbers  of 
fpots  of  ditfercnt  fizcs :  the  belly  ii  white;* 
ikin  is  without  (bales,  but  greatly  vrinkkd,  ad 
mixed  with  fmall  ihort  fpines,  difpcr&dvto 
any  order.     See  Fishery,  §  19. 

5.  PlEURCNECTES  PLATESSA,  the  FllISl,2? 

very  common  on  moft  of  our  coafti,  and  &««• 
times  taken  of  the  weight  of  15  pounds  jtofjcr 
feldom  reach  that  fizc,  one  of  eight  «r  vm  posrc^ 
being  reckoned  a  large  filh.  The  beft  and  hrrc^ 
are  uk^n  off  Rye  on  the  coaft  of  Suflinc,  wiii) 
oft*  the  Dutch  coafts.  They  fpawo  in  tk  hisF- 
ning  of  February.  They  2x<.  very  flat,  arfaai 
more  fquarc  than  the  holibut.  Behind  tfcete 
eye  is  a  row  of  fix  tubercles,  that  rcad»ift6f 
ct^mmencement  of  the  lateral  liDC.  TbfSfJt' 
part  of  the  lx)dy  and  fins  arc  of  a  dear  bw^ 
marked  with  large  bright  orange-cokwwd  ^: 
the  belly  is  white. 

6.  Plkuronectes  solea,  thesou,ijfc«^ 
on  all  our  coafts ;  but  thofe  on  the  wetofedRj 
are  much  fuperior  in  fizc  to  tboie  on  the  m*-^ 
On  the  former  they  arc  foractimes  takw  of  ^ 
weight  of  fix  or  fevcn  pounds,  bat  towinifSy- 
borough  they  rarely  exceed  one  pound;  ^Af 
reach  two,  it  is  extremely  uncoiEinon.  1*^ 
ufually  taken  in  the  trawl-net;  theybe?**? 
at  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  (inall  ftiell-fife.  ** 
of  a  form  much  more  narrow  and  obloo?tfc2«  ay 
other  of  the  genus.  The  irides  areydlo*;*^ 
pupils  of  a  bright  fapphirine  colour :  the  ia^^ 
imall,  and  very  rough :  the  upper  part  rf  the »• 
dy  is  of  a  deep  brown  ^  the  tip  of  one  of  tk  pec- 
toral fins  bbck;  the  under  part  of  the  body  wt&j 
the  lateral  line  is  ftraight;  the  tafl  rounded  ai  t^ 
end.  It  is  a  ftfti  of  a  very  delicate  flarcwr ;  W 
the  fmall  foles  are  in  this  refpeft  machfuprwr^ 
large  ones.  By  the  ancient  laM'S  of  tbc  Os:^ 
Ports,  no  one  was  to  take  foles  from  tbf  ie  ^ 
November  to  the  15  th  of  March ;  neither  was  »r 
body  to  fifli  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-riri9g»  tW 
the  filh  might  cryoy  their  night  food.  TbeC" 
li/hcry  for  them  is  at  Brixham  in  Torbay. 

(i.)  PI.EURS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  *^ 
ment  of  the  Mame,  6  miles  S£.  of  Sexaont 

(a.)  Pleurs,  a  town  of  Switscrbnd,  sjj* 
the  Italian  republic,  which  was  boried  »» 


comu  the  rays  of  the -fins  in  this  genus ;  not  only  _^ ,   _. 

becHufe  tiicy  aie  io  numerous,  but  becaufe  nature  mountain ^on  the  a5th  Aug.  161S.   S<cM<>f^ 

hath  given  to  each  fpecies  charadters,  independent  tain,  ^  14.     Of  this  fatal  event,  %**^^J^ 

of  thefe  rays,  fufficient  to  diftJngnifti  them  by.  his  Travels,  p.  96.  gives  a  particular  acc^ 

3.  Pleurosectes  limanda,  the  dab,  is  found  Pleurs  lay  about  4  miles  NE.  of  Chintniia.  J 

with  the  other  fpecies,  but  is  lefs  common.     It  is  town  was  half  the  bignefisof  Chiavenna^b^*^ 

in  beft  feaibn  during  February,  Mairch,  and  April :  more  nobly  built,  having  many  palaces,  !*»***  ^ 
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jjfjat  pidacc  of  Frar.f ken.  Its  population  was  cf* 
timjied  at  s2,coo,  none  of  whom  tfcapcd  but  one 
tnan. 

PLEUVAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 
of  CjIc  D'Or :  la  miles  SE.  of  Dijon. 

PLEXIPPUS  ^r.d  ToxEUS,  the  fon«  of  Thef- 
lius  brothers  of  Aiiliaca,  and  unclet}  of  Mfieagir, 
who  killed  them,  and  in  confequcncc  loil  his  own 
life.    See  MlleaGer,  N*  i. 

PLEXUS,  n,f,  amonp  anatomifts,  a  bundle  of 
fmall  veJtIs  interwoven  in  thtform  of  net- work: 
;hus  a  congeries  of  veflcls  within  the  brain  is  cal- 

SpUxui  choroid  s,  rfiicularij,  or  retiformis.  See 
ATOMY,  Index.  A  plexus  of  nei-ved  is  an  u- 
b  of  two  or  more  nerves,  forming  a  fort  of 
irlion  or  knot. 

PLEYBEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
he  Fniiftcrre,  5  miles  N.  of  Chatcaulin,  and  15 
N.  of  CirhAix. 
PLEVBERO,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  in  Bamberg; 
0  miles  E.  of  Ciagcnfun,  and  6  SW.  of  Lavcr- 
liur.d. 

•  PLIABLE,  adj.  [pliabU,  from  plUn  French, 
ii  bend.  I.  Eafv  to  he  bent ;  fltXible. — Though 
n  ^(fl  be  never  fo  finful,  they  will  ftrip  it  of  its 
uilt,  and  make  the  very  law  (o  p//a6U  und  bend- 
"!?,  that  it  Ihall  be  impoflible  to  be  broke.  Soutb, 
-Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal 
piriis  may  have  any  effed  on  the  mould  of  the 
ice,  when  the  iineamenis  are  pliable  and  tender, 
(lull  leave  to  the  curious,  Jddifon,  a.  Flexible 
rfdifnnfition  ;  eafy  to  be  pcrfuaded. 

•  PLLiBLENESS.  n.f,  [from  pliable,]  r.  Flex- 
^lity;  ealintfs  to  be  bent.  a.  Flexibility  of  mind. 
-God's  prc-veniing  graces,  which  have  thus  fit- 
^rf  the  foil  for  the  kindly  feed-time,  planted  pU- 
^hnefi^  ard  humility  in  the  heart.  Hnmm, — Com- 
irc  the  ingenuous  pUablent^fi  to  virtuous  counfels 
ijyoulh,  as  it  comtb  frcih  out  of  the  hands  of  n.i- 
irc.  With  the  mod  confirmed  obftinacy  in  moft 
rts  of  fin,  that  is  to  be  found  m  an  aged  fmncr. 
rMb* 

•PLIANCY,  n./.  [from pliant,]  Eafincfstobc 
•nt. — Ilad  not  exercife  been  necelfary,  nature 
ould  not  have  given  fuch  an  a^ivity  to  the  limbs, 
'd  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part.  SpeSator, 
*  PLIANT.  ^///.  [pliant,  French.]  i.  Bending; 
ugh;  flexile;  H.xiblc;  lithe  ;  limber. — An  ana- 
fnift  promifed  to  difl'e^  a  woman's  tongue,  and 
amine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be  made  up 
a  finer  and  moix  pliant  thread.  Jddifun,  a. 
ify  tu  t;ike  a  form. — 

Earth  b'lt  new  divided  from  the  fky. 
And  pliant  ftill  rctam'd  th'  cthcrial  tncr^'y. 

Urj'dm, 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flime  I  hold, 
Piiant  and  wann  may  (liJI  her  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  ajzain. 

Granville, 
Eafily  complying. — In  languages  the  tonjiue  is 
>re  pliant  to  all  founds  in  youth  than  after-  ' 
fds.  Bacon, — 

Thofe,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs. 
Mow  pracflife  tv'ry  pliant  gelture, 
^p'liing  their  truuk  for  ev'ry  teller.         S-iviJi, 
E.^fdy  pcrfu  »ded.— The  will  w:»«»  then  dudde 
\  pliant  to  nj^ht  reafon,  met  the  ddates  «>f  a 
rified  underllanding  halfway.  South, 
IToL.  XVU.  Part  II. 
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♦  PLLANTNESS.  n,f.  [from  prumt.'[  FlctlWl!- 
ty ;  toughncfs. — Greatnefs  of  wt»ghi,  clof,.iu;fb  of 
parts,  fixation,  pHantnrfs  or  fofinef;*.  Bacon. 

PLICA  POLONICA,  ox  plaited  hair',  «>  .»  difeafc 
firequent  in  Poland,  and  Occurring  alfo  in  Hu:»j:2k- 
ry,  RuiB<i,  and  T^rtary.  Ma^  Kypothefcs  h  ivc 
been  advanced  refpedting  the  cnulra  of  this  diH* 
ealc.  The  moft  probable  are  thofe  afTi.ned  by 
Dr  Vicat,  viz.  i.  The  Polifh  air,  which  in  render* 
cd  Infalubrious  by  nuujtrous  woods  and  monlfcs, 
and  occafionally  derives  an  uncommon  ktennefa 
even  in  the  midft  of  fummer  from  the  pofition  of 
the  Carpathian  mountain'^;  for  the  S.  and  SE. 
winds,  which  ufuaiiy  convey  warmth  in  other  Te# 
gion«j,  are  in  this  chilied  in  their  paffa^fc  over  their 
fnowy  fummits.  1.  tfnwholefome  water;  forai- 
though  Poland  is  not  deficient,  in  pood  iprui>;^, 
yet  the  common  people  ufually  drink  that  w'nch 
IS  nearcft  at  hand,  taken  ind^fcriminatrly  from  ri- 
vers, lakes,  and  Itagnant  po«l''.  3.  The  grofs  in- 
attention of  the  natives  to  clcanlinefs;  tor  ihile 
who  are  not  negligent  in  their  perfonsand  habita* 
tions,arr  Icfi  liable  to  beaffli^cd  with  the  plica  than 
others  who  arc  deficient  in  that  particular.  In  X 
word,  the  plica  polonica  appears  to  bt  a  conta- 
gious diftemoer;  which,  like  the  leprofy,  prevaiU 
among  people  ignorant  in  medicine,  and  inatten- 
tive to  check  its  progrefs,  but  is  rarely  known 
in  thoff  countries  where  proper  precautions  arc 
taken  to  prevent  its  fpreadmg. 

♦  Pf ,ICATION.  )  n,  f.  [.^licetura,'  from  pttco. 

♦  PLICATURE.  S  Lat.]  Fold  ;  double.  Plica* 
tion  is  ufed  fomewhere  in  Clariffa. 

♦  PLIERS.  //./  [»rom  ply,]  An  inftrumcnt  by 
which  any  thing  is  laid  hoi  I  onto  bend  it. — Pliers 
arc  of  two  forts,  flat-nofed  and  round-nofed ; 
their  office  is  to  hold  and  faften  upon  a  fmnil 
work,  and  to  fit  it  in  it«<  place :  the  round  nofecl 
pliers  are  ui'ed  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or  fmall 
plate  into  a  circular  firm.  Moxon. — I  made  a  de- 
tention by  a  f"viil  pair  of  pUrrs,  IVifeman, 

'■*  PLIGHT,  n.jr.  [This  word  SAinner  imngines 
to  be  de.  ivtd  from  the  Dutch,  pJicht,  office  or 
employment ;  but  Jtmius  (»bfcrvcs,  that  plibtt 
Saxon,  fipnifie3  difh-efs  or  preHlng  danger;  whence 
I  fuppofc,  plight  was  derived,  it  being  generally 
ufed  in  a  bad  lenfe.]  i.  Condition;  ftaie.— 
He  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  iike  painful ///y/-?/. 

Spcnfe/\ 
— 1  think  myfelf  In  h(.\.itv  plight  for  a  lender  tnaa 
you  are.  Shak.-^ 

My  women  may  be  with  me;  for,  you  fee 
yisplight  require^  it.  Sbnl^. 

They  in  iowlit-ft  plight  repentant  ftood.  Milt, 
Thou  matt  not  here 
Lie  in  this  mifcrablc  loathfome  plight,     Milton, 

Moft  perfet5lJiero  tri  d  in  hcavicft  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard.  Milton, 

a.  Good  cafe.— 

He  that  with  labour  can  life  them  aright, 
Hath  gainc  to  his  comfort,  and  cattd  in  pli'^ht, 

Tl/fer. 

3.  Pledge;  fiA^t,  [from  the  verb.]—  ^ 

That  lord,  whole  h.4nd  muft  take  my  plight^ 

Ihail  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shnk. 
^<iqa  4.lFfani 
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4.  IFrom  To  pli^/ji.]  A  told  ;  a  pucker ;  a  double  ; 
a  puifl-  ;  a  piait. — 

Purflcd  up  >n  with  many  a  folded /%/0/.  Spcn/. 
3.  A  garment  of  forlic  kind.     Obfolete. — 
He  let  not  lack 

My  pligbtt  or  coate,  or  cloakc.  Chapman. 

*  T<)  Plight,  v.  a.  [plicMtn,  Dutch.J  x.  To 
pledge  ;  to  give  as  furcty . — 

He  pIi,^/j>teJ  his  right  h«tt)d 

Unto  another  .ove.  Spm/er, 

Saint  VVithold 

Met  the  night  ma:t,  and  hrr  ninefold. 

Bid  her  aiight,  and  her  ivuXh  plight.  Shah. 

I  apain  in  Henry's  royal  name, 

Cirethecher  hand  for  Ggn  ot;»/^/?/<'^ faith.  Shak, 

Here  my  Invn  l;\h.e  faith  I  pi't^ht*        D'jfden, 

New  vowh  to  pi'tj^ht,  and  plighted  vows  to 

break.  Dry  den. 

V\\  never  mix  m^ plighted  hands  with  tlime.   - 

/  *  Jlddi  on. 

3.  To  braid  1  to  weave,  [from  plico^  Lat.  whence 

to  ply  or  bend,  amd  flighty plrghty  ot  p laity  a  fold 

or  flexure.] —  ' 

About  her  neck,  or  ringa,  of  rulhes  plight. 

iipenj€r. 
Some  gay  creatures  of  the  cleiAent, 
,   That  in  the  colours^  of  the  rainbow  live, 
,    And  play  i'  ih*  plighted  clouds.  Milton, 

PLlMLIMMO^\  a  high  mountain  of  S.  Wales, 
in  the  N.  part  of  Cardiganiliirc,  on  the  borders  of 
Mor.tconieryihirt ;  calicd  alfo  Sno<wdon.  See 
Snow  DON. 

PLIMPTON,  orPLYMPTON,  a  town  of  De- 
vonllnrr,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays;  featrd  on 
a  branch  of  the  P^vm.  It  had  once  a  ^aftie,  now 
in  ruins.  Jl  f'-r.«<s  two  members  to  parliament;  is  7 
miles  E.  of  Plymouth,  and  ai8  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don.    1^)11.  4.  o.  \V.  Lit.  so',  21.  N. 

PLINIA,  in  botany ;  a  genua  of  plants  of  the 
polyan..ini  cJaf>»,  in  the  order  monogynia.  The 
empal  nicnt  k  divided  into  5  fegmcnts;  the  fl^'W- 
er  conliiis  of  5  petals;  the  ftamma  are  numerous 
fi]  m^nts  flt'idcf,  and  as  long  as  tlie  flower;  the 
anll.L'ae,  and  the  germtn  of  the  piftil  are  fmail ; 
the  (lylc  is  fubulated,  and  of  the  length  of  the 
fi;  inina ;  the  ftigma  is  fimpU  ;  the  fruit  is  a  large 
glob  fe  berry,  of  a  ftrialed  or  fulcated  furfac«, 
containmg  only  one  cell,  in  wh'ch  is  a  very  laigc, 
fmooth,  and  globi.'fc  feed.  There  is  only  one 
fp<.(:'e8. 

PLINIUS  Secuni>us,  Caius  Csecilius,  the  com- 
plete Roman  name  of  both  the  Piinies.  Set  Pli- 
Ky>  N°  T.  ami  2. 

(i.)* PLINTH./;./. [wxiv^^of.'  In  architc(5ture,  is 
thai  (quarc  member  which  ferves  as  a  foun  lation 
to  the  bafe  of  a  pillar;  Vitruvius  calls  the  upper 
part  or  abacus  of  ihc  Tufcan  pillar,  a  plwthy  be- 
cauf^  it  refcmhies  a  l<juare  tile:  mcM-tovtr,  the 
f.im--  denomination  is  fometimes  given  to  a  thick 
wall,  wherein  there  are  two  or  three  bricks  ad  van- 
ced  in  form  of  a  platband.  Harris, 

(2.)  Plinth,  ORLE,  01  orlo,  Ste  Architec- 
ture, Index,  Vitruvius  aifo  calls  the  Tufcan  a- 
bacub  plinth. 

^3.)  Plinth  of  a  Statue,  5cc.  is  a  bafe,  ei- 
ther flat,  round,  or  Iqu.ire,  that  lervcs  to  fupport  it. 

(4.)  Plinth  of  a  Wall,  denotes  tN^'o  or  three 
rows  cf  bncLs  advaucing  out  from  a  wall  ^  or,  in 
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general,  a  flnt  high  monldmg.  that  fcrrcs  is  a 
front  wa.l  to  mark  tht  floor*;,  lo  fuftiia  tlk caui 
of  a  Wrtll,  or  the  larmier  ot  a  chimiicy. 

PLINTHINE,  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt, s 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(i.)  PLINY,  THE  Elder,  orCnusCjtciLir, 
Plinius  SkCuxDUS,  one  of  ttjc  molt  »un-d 
min  of  ancient  Rome,  was  ^efcetidedframsi^^ 
lultri4)Us  family,  and  bom  at  Verona.  He  Ir? 
arr.^s  in  a  diftinguidiel  poft;  was  one  of  the  av 
lege  of  Au^ur«5 ;  became  intendant  of  Soain;  iisi 
wa^  employed  in  fevernl  iniport;tnl  affair* by  V.'. 
pnlian  and  Titus,  who  honoured  liim  with  \'^. 
cftc*em.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vcfunu?,  wFri 
happened  in  the  year  79,  proved  fatal  to  biB.  H.^ 
ne|>bew,  Piiny  the  Youngtr,  relates  the  arcki- 
ftances  of  that  dreadful  eruption,  ;>r.d  thr  tki:i 
of  hi:^  unclr,  m  a  letter  to  Taciius.  Piir^r^ 
Elder  wrote  a  Natural  Hiftory  in  37  books, «^H 
\s  dill  extant,  and  ha«t  hi'  i  mar^y  editions;  tbtrsi 
eftv.^emed  of  which  is  that  of  Father  Iknicffi, 
pinted  at  Paris  in  I7i3»  in  two  volumd  i^.». 
He  alfo  wrote  160  volume?  of  ohfenratioMon?> 
ru^us  authors ;  for  \yhich  Lar<ius  Luhoiwoftrcd 
him  an  enormous  fum,  equal  to  L.324iS:(rlcf, 
but  was  refufed. 

(2.)  Pliny,  the  Younger,  nephew andi^^ 
ted  fon  of  the  preceding,  -was  born  in  tl^^tiff^ 
of  Nero,  and  the  6 id  of  Chrift,  at  No«ocb» 
now  CoMO,  upon  the  lake  LariMS  n«r»toN 
had  fcveral  beautiful  villas.  Lucius  Cxal««a 
the  name  of  his  father.  He  (bowed  vcryeirlyti- 
Icnts.  He  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  i\  T«^  ^ 
age.  He  loft  his  father  when  he  w-isyoofigJisd 
had  the  famous  Virpinius  for  his  tutor,  »boai< 
has  fcrt  in  a  g  ohous  light.  He  frequcntfd  tf.: 
fchools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Qo!KiJa% 
for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  To  hijEiis^^'- 
teem,  that  he  beftowed  a  confidcraulcp<irt«* 
p;^n  hib  daughter  at  her  marriage.  lk«»''^ 
igth  year  when  his  uDcle  died;  and  ^^ ^J^, 
gan  to  plead  in  the  forum,  which  was  lkB*J 
road  to  digyniiie*.  About  a  year  after,  h«i2fiS^» 
the  military  chara<I^er,  and  went  mto  Syria *i^" 
bune ;  but  this  did  uot  fuit  h!s  taftc,  »«1  ^J^' 
turned  after  a  campaign  or  two.  In  h:s  p^l^ 
h<»mc  he  was  detaintd  by  contrary  wnkJj  al  ^^ 
ifland  of  Icana,  where  he  wrote  poetry.  U^^ 
his  return  from  Syria,  h-  manned,  andfettlc\lji 
Rone,  in  the  retgu  of  Domitian.  Don"?  ^^ 
mod  perilous  time,  be  contmucd  toplc^din  t^ 
forum,  where  he  was  didinguiflied  no  iHs  br-^ 
uncommon  abilities  and  eloquence,  than  l>y  ^ 
great  refolution  and  courage,  which  rn^W^^''^ 
fpeak  boldly,  when  icarcely  anyoncdfedirfip<* 
at  all.  He  Was  therefore  often  appointed  by* 
fenatc  to  defend  the  phindcred  provtnceJ  ^ 
then  opprcfTive  governors,  and  to  manage  ^ 
caufes  Of  a  iikc  important  and  dangcrons  irf* 
O-ic  of  thefe  was  for  the  province  of  ^^^f 
their  profecution  of  Bxbius  Mafla;  in  «^* 
acquired  fo  general  an  applaufe,  that  '^7^ 
ror  Nerva,  then  a  pnvate  man,  and  in  ^^"^""f^ 
at  Tarentum,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  '"^'^,^ 
congratulated  not  only  Puny,  but  tbcJgc  ^ 
had  produced  an  exampit  fo  much  in  ^^'^^ 
of  the  aiKKois  Pn^.y  itiates  ihiaafli*  ^p^*^^^'^ 
to  Tacitus,  vkl.oai  ac  in  treats  to  rccoid  it  •"  " 
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Hiftory,  Hot  with  much  morf  modcfty  than  TuJly 
likl  iJitrt'atc'd  Lucccius  Hpon  a  fiinilar  occafion, 
\\c  obtained  the  oflficc*  of  qurflor  and  trlbunr, 
Kid  foftun^tfly  efcapcd  tlur  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
3u(  he  teiis  tm  hnufcif,  that  his  name  wa.s  aftcr- 
A'.inls  found  in  Do:^it«^n's  tablets,  in  the  iift  of 
.Hok  who  were  dertiticd  to  dcf>rudijn.  He  ioft 
ws  wife  in  the  beginning  of  NVrva's  reign,  and 
jon  after  married  his  beloved  Caiphilrnia,  of 
vlion  we  read  ft)  much  in  hi*  Ep^Airs.  JIc  had, 
low'fver,  no  children  by  either  of  his  wive  : 
i-'d  hrnce  we  find  him  th. inking  Tr;<jan  for  the 
« iriu.fl  Jihrrtfrumy  which  he  had  grai»led  to  his 
rirnd  S'Jftunius  Tranquillus.  Hi  was  piomoted 
I) the  confyf.itc  by  Trajan  in  the  year  loo,  when 
ij  was  jiS  year*  of  age ;  and  in  this  office  p.  o- 
t:)unced  that  faxous  pan^pyric,  which  has  evtr 
mce  been  admired,  as  well  for  ihe  copioufucfv  of 
he  topic«i  as  the  elegance  of  addrcfs.  Then  he 
ifJiH  e!<Aed  au>;iir,  and  *ftci  wards  mnde  procoii- 
oi  of  Bithynia  ;  whence  he  wrote  to  Trajan,  that 
unous  letter  concerning  the  primitive  Chnftjar.s; 
^hih,  with  Trajan's  refcnpj,  h  happily  extant 
mine  his Epiftlcs.  (See  Christian,  J  lo.)  Pli- 
fi  letter,  as  Mr  Melmoth  obferves  in  a  note  u- 
K)n  tlic  paffagc,  is  cfteemtd  oiie  of  the  few  genu- 
le  raonumcntB  of  CviclefUftical  antiquity  relating 
li  the  times  immediately  fuccetding  the  apoftks, 
:  being  written  at  moll  not  above  40  years  after 
he  death  of  St  Paul.  It  wa$  preserved  by  the 
[^tiiiftiana,  a«  a  clear  and  iinfufpicious  evidence  of 
be  purity  of  their  dodrinc?,  and  is  often  appeal- 
"»i  to  hy  the  early  writtrs  of  the  church  againil 
he  calumnies  of  their  adverfaries.  It  is  not  known 
fhat  hrcame  of  Pliny  after  bis  retnm  from  Bithy- 
tia.  Antiquity  is  aif>>  filent  as  to  the  time  of  his 
Itith :  but  It  \i  fuppofed  that  he  died  either  a 
ittlc  before  or  foon  after  Trajan  ;  that  ii^  about 
LD.  116.  Pliny  was  one  ot  the  greateft  wita, 
ni  one  of  the  worthieil  n)«ii,  among  the  ancients, 
ie  bad  fine  parts,  which  he  cultiTated  to  the  ut^ 
noft ;  and  he  accompliflied  bimielf  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  age.  He  wrote  and  publifhed 
1  great  number  of  books;  but  nothing  has  eicaped 
^e  wreck  of  time  except  his  Letters,  and  bi«  pa- 
►e^fric  upon  Trajan.  This  has  ever  been  coniider- 
d  at  a  mafter-piece :  and  if  he  has  almoft  cxhauf- 
?d  ail  the  ideas  of  perftdion  upon  that  prince, 
ci  no  pancgyrift  ever  poffefrcd  a  fubjed,  on  which 
e  mipht  better  indulge  in  all  the  flpw  of  eloquence, 
without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  flattery  and 
ilfchood.  In  hit  letters  he  may  be  confidcred  as 
'Hting  his  own  nsemoirs.  Every  cpiijtle  is  a  kind 
f  hiftorical  Iketch,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of 
im  in  fome  ftriking  attitude.  In  them  are  alfo 
refcrved  anecdotes  of  many  eminent  perfons, 
[hofe  works  are  come  down  to  us,  as  Suetonius, 
ilius  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Quintilian  ; 
Dd  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great  light  u- 
on  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  In  a  word  hia 
Stings  breathe  a  (jpirit  ot  tranfcendent  goodnefs 
nd  humanity.,  X^crc  are  two  elegant  Engiiih- 
rapflations  of  his  Epiftles;  the  one  by  Mr  MeU 
loth,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Orrery. 

PL1SA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palattnat<^ 
f  Minfk ;  ai  miles  E.  of  Minik. 

PLISTARCHUS,  the  fon  of  Leonidas  K.  pf 
'P*ita,  fuccceJed  Cleombrotus.  Herod,  ix.  10. 


PLISTIIANUS,  a  philofopher  of  Eiw,  who 
fuccefdfd  Ph/€Don  in  his  Eiiac  School.  Diog*- 

PLISTHENES,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  king  of 
Arpos,  and  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Mf- 
NF.LAUS,  according  to  Hcfiod  and  others.  He 
died  before  hi^  father,  and  his  children  were  edu- 
cated by  their  grandfather,  Atreus,  and  hence 
wer**  oal.el  Atrida,  and  pafled  for  his  fons. 

PLISTi^NAX,  the  fon  of  Paufaniap,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparu,  was  general  of  the  Laceda:* 
moniRns  in  the  Pcloponncfian  war.  He  fuccred- 
cd  Pliftarchus,  and  reigned  58  years,  but  was  ba- 
niihcd  19  years,  till  he  wa**  recaUcd  by  order  of 
the  Detp'iian  oraoie.  Tbttcyd, 

PLISl  US»  a  river  of  Phocis,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Strabo  ix. 

PLIVA,  a  rivtr  of  liotnia,  which  runs  into  the 
VcrbC^s. 

PtiUSA,  a  river  of  RufTia,  which  runs  into 
the  B.ilt'c,  between  Narva  and  Tvango»    li. 

PUVSKINA  a  town  oi  Ruflii,  in  Iikiu(k,  10 
miles  NE.  of  Old  Edinfk. 

PLIWISCHEN,  a  town  ^^  Pnifil.i,  in  the  prov. 
ofSaml-^noi  a8  nnlev  E  of  Koni|'lbcrg. 

PLOCAMA,  in  botmy,  a  piims  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  t"»  the  pent.ii  dri.i  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentatc ;  the  fruit 
it;  a  berry  and  trilocular,  with  fulitaiy  feeds* 
Thi  re  is  only  one  fpccies* ; 

Plocama  Pendi'la,  a  native  of  the  Canaries. 
PLOCE.    See  Oratorv,  §  >o8. 
PLOCKEN  Alben,  h  mvuinia   .  of  Germany, 
in  C/^rinihia  ;  6  miles  SE.  of  Mauten. 

(i.)PLOCKSKO,  or  PtociKO,  a  palatinate 
of  Poland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Regal  Pruflia, 
J£.  by  Miiovia,  S.  by  the  Vdtula,  and  W.  by  the 
palatinite  of  InoviadiHavv. 
0«)  Pl'^cksko,  or  Mhe  capital  of  the  above 
(2.)PLOCZKO,  I  palatinate,  with  a  caOle 
and  a  bilhop%  lee.  The  churches  are  very  mag. 
nihcent;  and  it  is  buiit  upon  a  hill,  whence  there 
is  a  fine  >>rofprft  ev^-ry  way,  near  the  ViOuia. 
n  is  a5  miles  SE.  of  Uiid-flaw,  an  '  65  W.  of 
Warfaw«    Lon.  19.  29.  E.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

♦  To  PLOD.  "J.  n,  [pUegUn^  Dutch.  Skmner.] 
X.  To  toil;  to  moil;  to  drudge;  to  travei.— A' 
plodding  diligence  brings  u^  fooner  to  our  jour- 
ney's end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
(tarts.  V EJirange.—Hc  knows  ^hctter  than  any 
man,  what  is  not  to  be  written ;  and  never  ha-  , 
^urds  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fail,  but  phds  on  dclibe- 
rately,  and,  as  a  grave  man  ought,  puts  his  flaff 
before  him.  Dryden.-^ 

Th'  unlctter'd  Chriftian,   who  believes  ia 
grofs, 
Piodi  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  lofs.  Dryd, 
Some  flupid,  plodd'mgt  money-ioving  wight. 

Tourtg, 
a.  To  travel  laborioufly. — 

Uogucb !  plod  away  o'  the  hoof,  fcek  ihelter ! 

Shak. 
One  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week.  ShaJk. 

ilail  ihou  not  he«d  my  ftirrnp  ? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  tout-cloth  muTe  ? 

SbaJk. 
Ambitious  love  hath  fo  in  mc  cflcndcd, 

Q  q  q  q  >  That 
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That  T>arcfoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  fainted  vow.  SM* 

J,  To  ftudy  clofcly  and  dully .-^ 
Univ<.rlal/Wi/«^  prifons  up 

Tit'  n  mble  fpirits  in  the  artcricB,  Shak* 

Hr  plodj  to  turn  his  am'rous  fqit 

T*  a  plea  in  law,  and  proffcute.         HtkJihraii 
She  reafonM  \yithoot  plodding  long.      S^/l, 

♦PLODDER.  «./  lfrom>>W.]  A  doll  heavy 
laborious  man/— 

What  have  continual  ploddfrs  cv^  won^ 

Sivc  hafe  authority  from  o'hcr's  books?  Sbak* 

PLOEN,  a  town  of  Gtrmany,  in  the  circle  of 
ILow-r  Saxony,  and  capital  of  H(>I(lein.  It  ftandf 
on  tHe  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  lame  name,  and  gave 
%  title  to  the  duke  of  Hoiffcin,  till  by  tbe  death  of 
the  laft  duke  Charks  without  male  i0'ue  it  fell  to 
the  king  of  Denmark  in  1761.  It  has  been  oftth 
burnt.  The  old  ducal  palace  is  in  tbe  midft  of 
the  town  ;  which  lies  21  miic«  NW»  of  Lubeck, 
and  10  SE.  of  JCcill.  Lon.  \c.  30.  £.  Lat.  54.  11, 
K. 

(i.)  PtOERMEI^  t  town  of  France,  in  the 
dtp.  of  the  Morbihan,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
jBrctagne ;  4  miles  W.  of  Auray,  1%  SE-  of  Orient, 
^nd  17  NE,  of  Vanncs. 

(i.)Pt'OERMEi«,  another  town  of  FrancCf  alfo 
in  the  Morbihan,  defcribed  by  Mr  Cruttwcll,  as 
♦•9^0^/E.  of  Henitebon,  (though  he  no-wherc 
defines  a/»^,)  and  54^  W.  of  faris.  Lon.  15.  |6. 
E.  Feno.  tat.  47.  57- N." 

PLOESTI,  a  town  of  Walachia^  ^18  miles  E. 
Cf  OftoYa,  and  aoo  E.  of  Belgrade. 

PLOEUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Korth  Coafts ;  10  miles  S.  of  St  BrieuXy  and  10 
K.  of  Loudeac, 

PLOGASI  EL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Aep, 
Of  Finiftcrrc ;  7  miles  W.  of  Quimpcr,  and  9  ESE. 
of  Pont-croijt. 

PLOGONNEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  dep. 
of  Finiftcrre;  5  miles  E.  of  Douarnencz,  and  6 
KNW.  of  Quimpcr. 

PLOMBIERJES,  two  towns  of  France ;  t.  tn 
the  dep,  of  the  Cote  D'Or^  3  miles  J^W.  of  Di- 
jon :  2.  in  that  of  the  Vofges  \  6  miics  SW.  of 
Kcmiremont,  and  12  S.  of  Epinal. 

PLOMpLlN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Finifterre,  4  m'iles  S.  of  Quimper,  and  10  NW.  of 
Concahicaii. 

PLOMEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Finifterrc,  \b\  mHcs  SSW.  of  Quimper,  and  14 
f*.  of  Douarnencz. 

PLOMION,  a  town  of  France,  ip  the  dep.  of 
the  Aifne ;  6  miles  ESE.  of  Verviiis. 

PtOMO,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  name  •given  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  tht  care  of  the  fllver 
mines,  to  the  (ilver  ore^  when  found  adhering  to 
Ihe  furfac|r  of  ftoncs,  and  when  it  incrufts  tbeit 
cracks  and  cavities  like  Imall  grains  of  gurt-pow- 
^tr.  Though  thefe  grains  be  few  in  number,  and 
<he  reft  of  the  ftone  has  no  ftlver  in  it,  yet  they 
^rc  always  very  happy  whfcn  they  find  it,  as  it  is 
^  certain  token  that  there  is  a  rich  vein  near  it. 
And  if  in  digging  forwards  they  ftilj  meet  with 
thefe  grains,  or  the  plomo  in  greater  quantity,  it 
)8  a  certain  fign  that  thty  ixt  fecttinj  more  iUid 
teo^c  t\?ai'  i^«  l^od  Veitj. 
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PI.OMODIERN,  a  town  of  tiiiicc,mtbc(!fp. 
of  Finifterre ;  4  miles  W.  of  Chateauliu,  lo!  u 
N.  of  Qiiimper. 

PLONCOUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  is, 
of  Finifterre ;  8  miltS  SW.  of  Quiroptr,  aod  u 
SE,  of  Pontcroix. 

PLONDIRY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dct,!s 
the  Finifterre;  4-}  miles  E.  of  LandeinaSjaat^i 
SW.  of  Landivifiau. 

PLONGONVERT,  a  town  of  France,  istbt 
dtp.  of  the  Noith  Coafts;  5  mtlca  S. of  BcEdit 
en  Tcrre,  and  xo  WSW.  of  Guing:?inp. 

PLONSK,  a  town  of  Poland,  ui  Piociio;  w 
miles  N.  of  Ploczko. 

PLOSAWO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Bfkt 

(i.)  PLOT,  Robert,  tL.D.  a  learned  asfii^J. 
rian  and  philofopher,  horn  at  Sutton-bani,i«tbi 
parift)  of  Borden  in  Kent,  m  1641.  Ht  ti&dt 
Magdalen-hall,  afterwards  in  Univcriity-coi'^, 
Oxford,  In  1681  he  was  ekdcd  fcactaryofia 
Hpyal  Society,  and  publiflud  tbe  P'oltJ.  f'ei- 
fi-om  N*»  143  to  N^  166  inclulivt.  Tt»tfltfl)rn 
Eiias  Aibmole,  Efcj;  appoinud  him  6rll  ketpct 
of  his  mufeum,  and  about  the  fametrnietbtr^vr- 
chancellor  nominated  him  firft  prutellor  of  cfc?- 
miftry  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford.  In  iil-  is 
was  made  fecrctary  to  the  Eari  Marlhjl,^'s 
1688,  HiftoriograpUr  to  King  James  II.  ^^^^ 
he  refigncci  his  proftfTorflap  of  chcttiif*^ 
alfo  his  place  of  kt^rper  ot  tbe  mufeum,  tfl«feci 
he  prefentcd  a  very  large  colledion  of  naiBn»cs« 
rio^ties;  Which  were  thofc  he  bad  tkWWffi 
bis  hiftories  of  Oxfordfhire  and  Staffordfti«:i^ 
former  publifbed  at  Oxford  in  1677.  Wio;"* 
printed  with  additions  and  cqrreAioi48  ifl  i?cj; 
the  latter  in  the  fame  fiae  in  i686.  In  J»^ 
1 694-5*  Henry  Howard,  Earl  Marftial.  nnflB»ert 
him  Mow  bray-herald  extraordinary ;  two  d^i^ 
ter  which  he  was  conftituied  rcgiftcroftfcfC*J 
of  honour ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April  ri^ 
died  of  the  ftonc  at  his  houfe  in  Bordciu  Ai^ 
feveral  MgS.  which  he  left  were  large  «JttW» 
for  the  *«  Natural  Hiftory  of  Kent,  Muidlckx,M 
London/*  He  alfo  publifhed  Dt  or^f^^ 
ientamen  pbilofophkumi  8vo  ;  and  g  papers  is  l» 
Phtlof.  Tranf, 

(2.)*  Plot.  n.  f.  [flat.  Sax,  Sec  Put.]  ^ 
A  Imali  extent  of  ground.— 

It  was  a  chofcn  plot  of  fertile  land.  ^^^"^ 
plant  ye  with  alders  or  willow*  a/^  ^^y 
This  liketh  moory  ^lott.  ^^^^ 

Many  unfrequented  plot^  there  arc, 

pitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  viliany,       ^ 
Were  there  but  this  fi[\^k  flotxo\ok, 

This  mould  of  Marcins,  they  to  dull  f^ 
grind  it.  Si* 

When  we  mean  to  build, 

Wc  firft  furvcy  ihephh  then  draw  the  1^ 

—Weeds  grow  hot  in  the  wild  anctiltiratcd«j» 
but  ih  garden  phtj  under  the  negligent  ^J^l 
gardener.  LotAe.  a.  A  plantation  laid  ost-^ 
lefs  than  a  goddefs  could  not  hafeo»«ic*^*'P^ 
fed  a  piot.  Sidney.  3*  A  fotm  ;  a  fchcnnr J 2 Pf^ 
—The  law  of  England  never  was  pn>pedTi^ 
unto  the  Irifh  nation,  as  by  a  pumofed^a^^^ 
t^rumfcflt.  ^f^fen    4»  Uma^nicd  by  J*«P^j^ 
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^  iitrived  from  platform^  but  evidently  contra^ 
'd  from  compute  Fr.|  A  confpiracy  j  a  fccret  de- 
ign fiirnuU  againft  another. — 

1  have  o'trhcdfd  dipiot  of  death  upon  him. 

Shnk. 

Nought  could  crofs  their  ^/^/.  Van. 

O  think  wh.it  nnx'ousmoments'parshttwetn 

The  birth  ofp/o/j,  and  their  lalt  fatal  perioris  ! 

.An  intrigue;  an  affair  complicated,  involved 
^nd  cubarralfcd ;  the  ftory  of  a  play,  corrpnfing 
in  Artful  involution  of  affairs,  unravclicd  at  la(t 
ly  fomc  uncxpedttd  means.— 

Nothinp  muft  be  fung  between  the  a<5t.s, 

But  what  Ibnat;  way  conduces  to  the  plat. 

Rq/common, 
Cur  author 

Made  him  obfervc  the  fubjedt  and  the  plot,  Poftr, 
-They  deny  the  ploi  to  be  tragical,  Iccaufe'  its 
;»taftropljc  is  a  weddiiig.  Gay. — If  the  ; iot  or  in- 
ri^ue  mull  be  natural  and  inch  as  fpnn^s  from 
he  I'ubjeCt,  then  the  winding  up  of  'he  ylct  mult 
<  A  probable  confrquencc  ot  a»l  that  went  be- 
jrc.  Pope,  6.  Strata;rem  ;  artifice,  in  an  iK  {t:\\(c, 
Fruftate  ail  owr  ploti  and  wiks.  Milton, 

.  Contrivance;  deep  icach  of  thought. — 
Who  fays  he  was  nut 
A  man  of  mucli  plot. 

May  repenf  that  taltV  aerurdion.  Denham. 

{3. )  Plot,  in  lurveyin^,  (^  1.  drf.  i.)  the  p»an 
JT draught  of  any  ficUt,  farm,  or  manor,  furvtyed 
with  an  inltrumtnt,  and  laid  down  m  the  proper 
^fUre  and  dimcnlions. 

U)  Plot,  {§  2.  def,  5.)  in  dramatic  poetry,  is 
uffiriimes  ufcd  for  the  table  of  a  tragedy  or 
omnly ;  but  more  properly  for  the  knot  or  in- 
ri^ue,  which  makes  the  embarras  of  any  piece. 
kt  Poetry. 

(1.)*  T^  Plot.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.")  i.  To 
ilan;  to  cent  rive. — 

With  Ihanic  and  forrow  fiU'd  : 

S!unr:e  for  his  folly;  forrow  out  of  time 

y^T  plottinj^  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryd^n, 

u  To  dcfcribe  according  to  ichnography. — This 
^^iX\k  piotteib  i\Qyix\  Cornwail  as  it  now  ftandeth, 
ar  the  p.«rt'culars.  Carc^jj, 

{2.)  •  Tc  Plot.  *v,  «.  i.  To  form  fchemes  of 
iifchief  againli  another,  commonly  againft  thofc 
T  authority. — 

The  fubtle  traitor 

This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  houfe 

To  murther  me.  Shak, 

-The  wicked  plottetb  againft  the  jnft.  Pf,  xxxvii. 

He  who  envies  now  thy  ftate, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  feducc 
Thee  from  obedience.  Milton. 

The  wolf  that  round  th'  mclofure  proni'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  no:  on  the  fold. 

Dryd(n» 
.  To  roptrire;  to  fchcmc. — The  court  Xt\h  the 
R'^rquis  of  a  fiying  noife,  that  tht  prince  <\'.i\  plot 
0  be  fccrctly  ^one ;  to  which  the  maniuis  an- 
*tr*d,  that  though  love  had  maile  his  highnefs 
tfil  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  ne- 
^r  make  \vxTi  rUn  out  ol  Spain.  IVottcn. 
PLOT^,  inands  on  the  coaft  of  ^Etolia. 
t'^OTlNA  FpMPFiAj  a  Roman  lady  who  wag 


married  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  was  in 
a  private  ftaiic  n.  She  accompanied  him  -and 
Jharcd  hi*^  honours  when  he  was  eleded  emperor, 
and  proved  LtrfcU  woithy  of  fuch  a  confort,  by 
her  humanity,  affab  lity,  and  liberality  to  the  poor. 
She  accoir.pahied  Trajan  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Eaft,  and  on  h's  death  brought  back  his  afhes  t» 
Rome ;  whtre  (he  wan  treated  with  all  the  ho- 
nours due  to  her  dignity  and  virtue,  by  Adrian. 
She  di.d,  A.  D.  lai. 

PLOTINOPOLiS,  I.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
built  by  Traian,  and  named  after  bis  wife:  a.  A 
town  in  Dac'a. 

PI.OTINUS,  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  3d 
century,  born^at  Ly(^^poiis,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  204. 
He  attended  fomt  «  f  the  moft  famous  profelTors 
o*  philofophy  in  Alexandra,  but  wa«inot  fatis6ed 
witl  their  lectures.  But  upon  heantpAmmoniut 
he  becau.e  fo  fond  of  hn>  lyftem,  that  he  (ludied 
un«  t.r  him  for  11  yCars.  He  then  travelled  for 
farther  impiovement  into  Perfia,  and  India:  and 
followed  ii»e  Rcjinan  army,  in  143,  when  the 
E.np.  G.  rdi;:n  Jt-t  out  o'  h'S  nntortunate  expedi- 
tion againft  t^'e  Pcrftap«« ;  n\  v.  rich  he  loft  hib  life, 
and  our  phiiolopher  narrowly  efcaped  (liaring  hit 
fate.  In  244.  he  rtturntd  to  Rome,  where  he 
rrad  phiiofophiral  h'^tuies,  which  were  attended 
by  ptoi>lr  t>r  alt  lank*^,  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  rendered  him'  very  popular.  Among  othtr 
learned  pupis,  the  ctKbr«te^  Porphyry  attend- 
ed him  6  H^^rs:  and  his  reputation  for  integrity 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  leainmj»,  became  fo  ^xt2,U 
that  hi  :  r^.tntion  was  oiten  applied  for,  to  de- 
cide or  pievt.iit,  law  fintfi ;  and  many  perlons  of 
property  w  iieii  <i\inp,  left  their  children  to  his  tu- 
torage, and  thiir  efutes to  hi?  care.  The  emperor 
Gailienus  and  \\\>  c-prefs  Salonina  had  fo  great  an 
cftcem  for  •  .m,  that  t'  ey  01  ce  intended  to  re- 
build the  ity  ot  Campania,  and  aflign  it  over 
with  its  terniorv,  to  Pjotinjis,  to  be  colonized  by 
a  fct  of  Pbdofophtis,  upoii  the  plan  of  Plato's  re- 
public; but  wtre  dillu^dtd  by  fome  courtiers 
who  envied  hi«i  ment.  But,  with  all  his  virtues 
and  merits,  Plotinus  held  fome  very  abfurd  opi- 
nions. He  not  only  entertained  the  utpoft  con- 
tempt  for  all  tcrrcftrial  enjoyments,  but  dtfpifed 
matter  fo  philofophically,  that  he  was  ajhamed 
that  his  foul  was  oblige.!  to  be  lodged  in  a  body. 
which  he  coi.fulercd  as  a  pYifon.  From  this  pnn- 
cipai,  he  lived  not  only  very  temperately,  but  e* 
ven  io  abftemioufiy,  that  he  flept  very  little  and 
hence  tbtre  is  reafon  to  believe  his  brain  was  in 
fom.e  degree  at!"eded.  For  though  a  Pagan  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  pretended  to  many  of  thofc  vi- 
fions  and  illuminations  by  the  Deity,  which  the 
fnpertitious  devotees  in  all  ages  and  religions  have 
boafted  of.  In  ihort  he  boafted,  that  he  not  on- 
ly had  a  familiar  da-mon  or  angel,  like  S<Krate«, 
but  that  he  had  tveq  ofun  been  unit, n  to  the  Deity 
himfelf.  Vet  cf  this  Deity  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  fome  very  confufed  notions.  He 
wrote  two  books  to  prove  that  **  Jill  being  is  one 
and  the  Jamc  ;**  which  i^thc  Tery  at  he  i  ft  leal*  doc- 
trine of  Spmo/a  ;  and  he  inquires  in  another  tra^, 
**  Whether  there  are  many  fouh  or  only  one  ^** 
Full  of  thefe  romantic  metaphyficial  ideasand  un- 
certainties, he  di'.d,  A.  D.  570,  aged  66,  with 
thefc  worde ;  "  I  am  labouring  with  ad  my  might 

to 
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to  return  the  Mvim  part  of  me  to  tl^at  Divine 
h'bole  which  fills  the  univerfc  !"  Hr  left  54  trea- 
tifcs  on  various  fubjcds;  which  bin  difcipic  Por- 
phyry collcjfted  and  arranged  in  6  Enneadest  or 
Volumes  of  nine  trads  each ;  and  publilhcd  with 
h'lB  life.  Mar&lius  Ficinus,  at  the  defire  of  CoOnode 
MedictR,  tranflated  this  work  into  Latin,  which 
was  publihed  at  BaOl  in  is?%\  and  reprinted  a- 
long  with  the  Greek  in  1580,  folio. 

(i.)  PLOTIUS,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  who 
ftouriihed  in  the  time  of  Marius,  an«l  celebrated 
that  hero's  exploits  in  his  poems. 

(1.)  Plotius  Oallus,  Lucius,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  who  firft  taught  Oratory  at  Rome  in  La- 
tin. CicE&o  himfelf  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Qc, 
de  Orat. 

(3.)  Plotius  Tucca,  a  learned  Roman,  who 
flounlhed  in  the  Atiguftan  Age,  and  was  intimate 
with  ail  the  literati  of  that  dignified  penod.  He 
was  particularly  the  friend  of  Horac :,  Maecenas 
and  Vifgil,  who  left  him  his  heir.  Auguftus  ap- 
pointed him  along  with  Vavius  to  review  Virgil's 
^neid.     /for.  i.  Sat.  5.  v.  40. 

♦  PLOTTER.  n,/.[Uomploi.]    i.  Confpirator. 
— Colonel,  we  (hall  try  who*h  the  greater  piotter 
of  us  two  \  I  againft  the  (late,  or  you  a^ainfl  the 
petticoat.  DryAen.    a.  Contriver. — 
An  irreligious  moor. 
Chief  architect  and  plotUr  of  thcfe  woes.  Sbak. 
(i.)  PLOTTNITZ,  a  town  of  Siicfia,  in  Ncille ; 
3  miles  W.  of  Patfchkau.      ^ 

(a.)  Plottnitz,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  Ocls;  4 
miles  E.  of  Militfch. 

PLOTUS,  or  Darter,  in  ornithology,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  paimipcdes. 
The  bill  is  long  and  (harp-pointcd ;  the  noftrifs 
are  merely  a  long  fl«t  placed  near  the  bafc ;  the 
face  and  the  chin  are  bai-e  of  feathers  ;  the  neck  is 
very  long  ;  and  ibe  legs  are  (hort.  I'hey  have  4 
toes  webbed  together.  There  arc  3  i^iecies,  and 
3  varieties  of  the  id  of  thcfe. 

I.  Plotus  AnHinga,  the  <wbitr^f>eUied  darter^ 
IS  not  quite  fo  big  as  a  mallard ;  but  its  kngth 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
is  xo  inches.  The  bill  is  3  inches  long,  ftraight 
and  pointed:  the  colour  h  greyiih,  with  a  yellow- 
ifb  bafe:  the  neck  long  and  flender:  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  Icapulars  are  of  a  dnflcy  black 
colour ;  the  middle  of  vhe  feathers  are  daihed  with 
white  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back»  5cc.  are  of  a 
fine  blick  colour:  the  under  parts  from  the 
breaft^re  filvery  gwhitc:  the  fmaller  wing  co. 
verts,  and  thofe  in  the  middle,  are  duiky  black; 
the  larger  ones  arc  fpottcd  with  white,  and  the 
cuter  ones  are  plain  black :  the  tail  feathers  are 
I  a ;  broad,  long,  and  glofly  black  ;  the  legs  and 
toes  are  of  a  yellowifh  g'^ey.  This  fpecics  inhabit 
Brafil,  and  aj^  exceedingly  expert  in  catching  fi(h. 
X^ike  the  corvorant,  they  build  nefts  on  trees,  and 
rooft  in  them  at  night.  They  are  fcarcely  ever 
fcen  on  the  ground  ;  being  alwlys  on  the  higheft 
branches  of  trees  on  the  water,  or  fuch  as  grow 
in  the  moid  (avannas  on  river  fides.  When  at  reft, 
they  fit  with  the  neck  drawn  in  between  the  fliouU 
ders  like  the  heron.  The  flefli  is  in  general  very 
fat ;  but  has  an  oily,  rank,  and  difagrecable  tafte 
like  that  of  a  K^l.    SvcAnhinga. 

9.  Plotus  Cay KNM£NsiS|  tbeanbmgqqfO^ea-' 
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«tf,  Uaick'hlUed  afibi/iget,  is  a<  large  as  a  co?r.r!5 
duck,  with  a  %eiy  long  neck  and  a  iong  ^ 
pointed  ftraight  bill.  The  upptrr  part  of  tfe< :. 
i«  of  a  pale  biuc,  and  the  lower  is  rfddifti :  xk^Wi 
are  very  piercing :  the  head,  nf  k,  aijl  u  - 
part  of  the  bread  are  light  brown :  both  Sdei<fiu 
head,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nt-ck,  arc  ziti. 
ed  with  a  broad  white  line :  the  back,  ki^ih^ 
and  winfr  coverts,  are  marked  with  back  iH 
white  firipes  lengthwife  in  rqu^  portiooi:  i^ 
quill  feathers,  the  belly,  thighs,  awl  tai!,  irt  1 
a  deep  black  colour ;  the  tail  is  very  k^  asi 
flender :  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  paie  prcrn  o 
lour ;  and  the  four  toes,  like  thofe  of  the  ccrrr- 
rant,  are  united  by  wtbs.  This  fpecics  is  Lsii 
in  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  generally  k  fes 
the  fhrubs  that  hang  over  the  water;  aod,wbf!i 
they  (hoot  out  their  long  Oendtrr  neck^  artea^i 
taken  for  ferpents  at  firft  fight.  Mr  Latiai  k- 
fcribes  three  varieties  of  thi?  fpecits,  whir!  i.t 
ail  equal  in  fize  to  the  common  birds  of  the  i:t' 
cies.  The  firft  and  the  fecond  varieties,  wbfc^  \'Jt 
Mr  Latham  calls  the  biacJk  darUr^  inhabit  Ci* 
enne  :  and  the  3d,  or  rufous  darter,  inhabits  Af* 
ca,  particularly  Senegal,  where  it  is  called  h^t^. 
3.  Plotus  Surinensis,  the  SwtRAm k^t^f^i^ 
about  13  inches  long,  being  about  the  ht^x 
teal.  The  bill  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and^^og  i\ 
inches  in  length  :  the  iridcs  are  red :  the  cran  i 
the  head  is  black,  and  the  feathers  behiod  ^ 
a  fort  of  creft :  the  netk,  as  in  the  other  ^^s 
is  long  and  flender:  the  checks  arc*  of  a  Ni't 
bay  colour :  from  the  comer  of  t^  eye  thtr? 
comes  a  hne  of  white :  the  fides  and  back  pan  »'f 
the  neck  are  marked  with  lorgitud'oai  End  01* 
black  and  white :  the  winp?  arc  blact,  ^d.  'h 
tail  is  dulky  brown :  it  is  aifo  tipped  wt*4  vth? 
and  fhaped  like  a  wedge :  the  breaft  ani  btBrirr 
white:  the  legs  (hort,  but  very  ftrcrg,  aidi^J 
pale  dulky  colour :  the  4  toes  are  joined  byisc- 
brane,  and  barred  with  black.  Tbisfpecifi* 
h.ibits  Surinam,  frequenting  the  fides  of  rifas*^ 
creeks,  where  it  feeds  on  foiall  6(h  and  nfeOti 
clbecially  on,  flies,  which  it  catches  with  f^ 
dexterity.  When  domeflicated,  whidJ  ^--^ 
happens,  the  inhabitants  call  it  the  sus  ini^ 
Authors  have  differed  exceedingly  concfrni^  ^* 
genus  to  which  this  fpecies  t^longs,  asitisfoinul 
to  differ  from  the  others  in  fome  pretty  efesiiil 
charaders :  it  agrees,  however,  in  fo  masf,  if^ 
thofe  the  mod  eflential,  at  fufficiently  to  autbo. 
rife  clafling  it  with  this  penus.  Sec  Z<t^'' 
Sjnopfis,  vol.  iii.  part  $.  p.  627. 

PLOTZKAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  ie  As- 
halt  Bernberg,  5  miles  SSW.  ^  Benibcrg,is^ 
14  WSW.ofDeflau. 

PLOUAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  thf  dep^« 
the  Morbihan ;  7^  miles  N.  of  Hcnnebon,  id\ 
6SE.  of  Faouet. 

PLOUBALAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  *^ 
of  the  North  Coafts;  6  miles  SW.  of  St  ib^ 
and  8  N.  of  Dinan. 

PLOUCADEUC,  a  town  of  France,  intb^^ 
of  the  Morbihan;  3  miles  S.  of  Maieftroit, »« 
4i  N.  of  Rochefort. 

PLOUDALMEZEAU,  a  tcwn  of  FraD«j» 
the  dcp.  of  Fir.ifterre  it  miles  NNW.  ^^' 
and  13.  W.  of  Lefncvcn. 
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PLOUDAMEL,  a  town  of  Francf ,  fn  the  dc- 
)artmcni  of  the  Ftnifteire  ;  3  m.  S.  of  Ltfnevcn. 

PLOIJER,  a  town  of  Fr;»nre,  in  the  dcp.  of 
he  NjiIH  C(m(Is;  4}  miWs  NN£.  of  Dinan,  and 
lESE.  ofLimbalic. 

(i.)  ♦  PLOVER.  ».  /.  [pltivler^  Fr.  p/uvmlhf 
.at.|   A  lapwing.    A  bird.— Of  wild  birds,  Corn- 

•  atl  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge,  pheafant  and//c- 
jer.  Carfw. — 

The  bittern  knows  his  time :  or  fronn  his  (liorc 
The  plover^  when  to  fcattcr  oVr  the  heath 
And  fing.  Tbom  ohj  Spr'tnj^* 

(2.)  Plover.  Sc?  Charadrius,  N^  3,  9,  12, 
J-.  Thcfc  birds  ufu  illy  fly  in  exceedingly  large 
'ks  in  the  places  they  ficquent;  ao.oco  or 
3,000  have  been  feen  in  a  fltxk.  They  general- 
coinc  to  us  in  Sept.  and  leave  us  about  the  end 

■  M^rch.  In  cold  weathtr  they  are  found  very 
jrcmoMty  on  lands  lying  near  the  fea,  in  qucft  of 
(^d;  but  in  thaws  a-id  open  feafons  they  go 
^her  up  in  the  country.  They  feed  on  plowed 
iJs, and  ATc  very  cU  anly.  When  they  roott,  they 
fquatting  on  the  ground  like  ducks  or  gtefe, 

•  trom  tr'^es  or  hedges,  when  the  weather  is 
^"im ;  but  when  it  is  ftormy,  they  often  get  under 

■  ItiT.  In  wet  weather  they  do  not  flcep  in  the 
;ht  at  all,  but  run  about  picking  up  the  worms 

they  crawi  out  of  the  ground  ;  during  this 
•din>c  they  are  continually  making  a  fmail  cry, 
U  ferves  to  keep  them  together;  and  in  the 
>niing  they  take  fliglit.  Plovers  are  very  eafily 
tra  at  the  time  of  their  firft  coming  over,  when 
cf  have  not  got  any  other  birds  mixed  among 
>'nj;  but  when  they  afterwards  pick  i^p  the  teal 
J  other  (hy  birds  among  them,  it  becomes  more 
Bcult.    The  beft  feafon  for  taking  them  is  in 

■  beginning  of  O^.  After  this  they  grow  tin^o- 
JS  and  are  not  eafily  taken  again  till  March, 
*«ch  isthe  time  of  their  coupling.  The  NW. 
MJ  "  difadvantageous  to  the  taking  of  them ; 

il  in  general,  great  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
»ie  of  the  wind  in  the  fetting  of  the  nets.  All 
'fowls  fly  agalnft  the  wind  when  the  land  lies 
5  way;    and   the   nets   for  taking  them   are 

fore  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  di region,  ac- 
lirngly. 

PLOUERDAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
^e  Mjrbihan,  i»  miles  W.  of  Pontivy. 
PLOUEZOCH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
the  Finifterre  ;  4  miles  N.  of  Morlaix,  and  ^\ 
.of St  Pol  de  Leon. 

?L01JG  ASTEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
|the  Finifterre,  4^  milcft  E.  of  Breft,  and  6  SE. 
Landemeau. 

1.)  *  PLOUGH.  ».  /.  [pJog,  Saxon;  ^%, 
l^'th ;  plofgh,  Dutch.]  I,  The  inftniment  with 
ich  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive 
;  fcrd.— 

Proud-lin'd  loiterers,  that  never  fow ; 
SV  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  ufe  a  plofw,  Chapm, 

Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plougb 
[1 1th  (horn  in  fundcr,  languijhing  do  die.  Peach, 
^me  plou^hi  differ  in  the  length  and  (hape  of 
Jr  beams.  Mort, — 

In  ancient  times  the  faored  plough  employed 
rhe  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Tbomfon^ 

Tillage ;  culture  of  land.    3.  A  kind  of  plane. 
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C«.)  Plough  is  by  others  defined,  a  machine 
for  turning  up  the  fod  by  the  action  ot  cattle,  con- 
trived to  fave  the  time,  labour,  and  expence,  which, 
without  this  iuftniment,  muft  have  beeu  employ- 
ed in  digging  the  ground,  and  fitting  it  for  re- 
ceiving all  forts  of  feed.    Sec  Rural  Oeconom  v. 

(3.) Plough,  DRILL.  Sec  Drill  sowing.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1793,  p.  60;^ 
Mr  Wickins  of  Pondhead  Lodge,  New  Foreft;, 
gives  an  accoimt  of  a  fimplified  drill  plough,  inven- 
ted by  himfclf.  Its  importance  is  increafcd,  ht 
thinks,  by  the  chcapncfs  and  eafy  conftrudtion  off 
it,  becaufe  it  can  be  ufed  upon  i  fmall  fcalc  by  a 
fingle  man,  and  upon  a  larger  fcale  by  two  met,*, 
or  a  man  and  boy  ;  fo  that  the  inconvenience  fut- 
fered  by  horfes  trampling  the  ground,  &c.  is  here- 
by avoided.  To  the  drill  for  fowing  is  occalion- 
ally  annexed  a  blade  for  hoeing  between  the  rows : 
**  the  good  efi^efts  of  which  (fays  Mr  Wickins)  are 
no  lefs  obvious  from  its  nurturing  the  growth  of 
the  corn,  and  producing  collateral  (hoots  frcm 
the  application  of  frefli  foil,  but  alfo  &om  its  af- 
fording the  means  of  extirpating  the  weeds  which 
are  fo  obnoxious  to  it."  He  informs  us  likewife, 
that  his  fingle  hand-dnll  hath  been  feen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Bath  Society ;  and  they  have  in 
confequciice  voted  him  an  honorary  and  corre- 
fpondmg  member.  Smcc  that  time  he  lays,  he 
has  very  materially  improved  and  fimplified  it. 

(4.)  Plough,  general  form  of  the.  The 
general  form  of  the  body  of  a  plough  is  that  of  a 
wedge,  or  very  blunt  chifl^el,  AFEDBC,  (fig,  x. 
Plate  CCLXXVII,)  having  the  lower  comer  D  of 
its  edge  confiderably  more  advanced  than  the  up- 
per comer  B ;  the  edge  BD  and  the  whole  hack 
AFDB  is  in  the  fame  perpendicular  plane;  the 
bottom  FDB  approaches  to  a  triangular  form, 
acute  at  D,  and  fquare  at  F ;  the  furtace  BCED 
is  of  a  complicated  fhape,  generally  hollow,  be- 
caufe  the  angle  ABC  is  always  greater  than  FDE  : 
this  confequence  will  be  eafily  feen  by  the  mathe- 
matician. The  back  is  ufually  called  the  land 
SIDE  by  the  ploughmen,  and  the  bafe  FDE  is  cal- 
led the  sole,  and  FE  the  Heel,  and  BCED  the 
mould-board.  Laftly,  the  angle  AFE  is  generally 
fquare,  or  a  right  angle,  fo  that  the  folc  has  U  vel 
both  as  to  length  and  breadth.  By  comparing 
this  form  with  attention,  the  re:ider  will  perceive 
that  if  this  wedge  is  pulled  or  pufhed  along  in  the 
direction  FD,  kreping  the  tdpc  BD  alw.iy .  in  the 
perpendicular  cut,  which  has  been  previouHy  mauc 
by  the  coulter,  the  point  D  will  both  raife  the 
earth  and  fliove  it  to  one  fide  atd  twift  it  over ; 
and,  when  the  point  has  advanced  from  F  to  D, 
the  fod,  which  formerly  re  fled  on  the  triangle 
DFE,  v^-ill  be  forced  up  along  the  furface  BCED, 
the  line  DF,  riftng  into  the  pofi'.ion  D/,  and  the 
line  EF  into  the  pofition  E/. — Ihd  the  bottom  of 
this  furrow  beU  covered  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  thin 
cloth  would  be  lying  on  the  mould-lward,  in  the 
pofition  D/E:  the  filcc,  thus  deranged  from  it3 
former  fituation,  will  have  a  (hape  fomething  like 
that  reprefentcd  in/jf.  a.  As  the  wedge  raife/i 
the  earth,  the  earth  preflcs  down  the  wedge  ;  and 
as  the  wcdjje  pufties  the  earth  to  the  right  hand, 
the  earth  prelTcs  the  wedge  to  the  left ;  and  th:is 
the  plough  is  ftrongly  prelTed,  both  to  the  b^tt.-m 
of  the  furrow  by  its  folci  and  alfo  to  the  lirm  land 

by 
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by  its  back  or  land  fide. 

fqucezcd  into  the  angle  formed  along  the  line  FD 
(yfy,  I.)  by  the  perpendicular  plane  ab  DF  and 
the  horizontal  plane  FDE  ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  furrow  becomes  a  firm  }.'roove,  dircding  the 
motion  of  the  plough,  and  giving  it  a  refitting  fup- 
port,  by  which  it  can  perform  all  parts  of  its  talk. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  this  circamftance  con- 
ftantly  in  mind.  It  evidently  fuggefts  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  in  the  conftrudion,  namely,  to  make 
the  land- fide  of  the  plough  an  exact  plane,  and  to 
make  the'fole,  if  not  a  plane,  at  leail  ntkight  from 
point  to  heel.  Any  projcdion  would  tear  up  the 
Supporting  planes,  deflroy  the  directing  groove, 
and  expend  force  in  doing  mifchicf.  Thiti  wedge 
is  feldom  made  of  one  piece.  To  give  it  the  ne- 
ceflary  width  for  removing  the  earth  would  re- 
quire a  huge  block  of  timber  It  is  therefore  ufu- 
illy  framed  of  feveral  pieces,  which  we  Ihall  men- 
tion in  the  bnguage  of  the  art. 

(5.)  Plough,  parts  of  Mr  Small's.    Fig.  3. 
reprefents  the  land-fide  of  a  plough,  fuch  as  are 
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In  fhort,  it  is  ftrongly     wedge,  called  the  furrow  fide,  L>  foriiid  k  Sj 
mould-board,  which  is  cither  made  of  a  b'^  r 


plank  of  wood,  or  of  a  thick  iron  plate,  i'? 
fock  drawn  in  this  figure  is  called  a  SpEAiSoci, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  coarfe  or  fiwy  gcLu, 
which  rcquiies  great  force  to  break  it  up.  Jt 
ther  form  of  the  fock  is  reprefcntcd  in  ue« 
figure,  Z^.  6.  This  is  called  aFEiTHStSoa, 
and  has  a  cutting  td^^e  CF  on  its  furrow  fidcfr 
tending  back  about  ten  inches,  anj  to  th<  n^ 
hand  or  furrow  fide  about  C\yi.  The  uft  of liak 
to  cut  the  fod  bi;low,  and  dctich  ii  from  ik 
ground,  as  the  coulter  detaches  it  from  tie  ed- 
plowed  land. 

(6.)  Plough,  the  rev.  Mr  Campieiu's  ii* 
PROVED.  We  Ihall  conclude  this  ar^ickTiJi  a 
account  of  a  plough,  recommended  by  tk  Scan 
Highland  Society,  as  extremely  proper  fxiHSf 
country.  The  inventor,  the  Rev.  Akx.  Ca^ 
bell,  minifter  at  Kilcalmonell  in  Ar^/lciiurc,  <^a 
honoured  with  the  Stxricty's  gold  mrtUl,  nktl 
Li^     A,  the  fock  {fg.    7.);  the  iand^  t]J| 


made  by  Jame^  Small  at  Rofebank,  near  Foord,     which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  ac4  M 


Mid  Lothian.  The  bafe  of  it,  CM,  is  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  pointed  before  at  C  to  receive  a  hol- 
low (hoeing  of  iron  CO,  called  the  Sock,  and  ta- 
pering a  little  towards  the  hinder  end,  M,  called 
tic  Heel.  This  piece  is  called  the  Head  of  the, 
plough.  Into  its  fore  pait,  juft  behind  the  fock, 
is  raortifed  afloping  poft,  AL,  called  the  Shfath, 
the  front  of  which  is  worked  iharp,  forming  the 
edge  of  the  wedge.  Nearer  the  heel  there  is  mor- 
tifed  another  piece,  PQ,  (loping  far  back,  called 
the  Stilt,  ferving  for  a  handle  to  the  ploughman. 
The  upper  end  of  the  flieath  is  muniicd  iiuo  the 
long  Beam  RH,  which  projcdts  forAvard,  almoft 
horizontally,  and  is  mortifcd  behind  into  the  ftilt. 
To  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  are  the  cattle  attach- 
cd.  The  whole  of  this  fide  of  the  wedge  is  faihion- 
cd  into  one  plain  furface,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  pieces  are  filled  up  with  boards,  and 
commonly  covered  with  iron  plates.  The  Coul- 
ter, WFE,  is  firmly  fixed  by  its  (hank,  W,  into 
the  beam,  rakes  forward  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  horizon,  and  has  its  point  E  about  fix  inches 
before  the  point  of  the  fock.  It  is  brought  into 
the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  land  fide  of  the 
plough,  by  giving  it  a  knee  outward  immediately 
below  the  beam,  and  then  kneeing  it  again  down- 
ward. It  is  further  fupported  on  this  fide  by  an 
iron  ftay  FH,  which  turns  on  a  pin  at  F,  palfes 
through  an  eye-bolt  I  on  the  fide  of  the  beam, 
and  has  a  nut  fcrewed  on  it  immediately  above. 
When  fcrewed  to  its  proper  (lope,  it  is  firmly 
wedged  behind  and  before  the  ihank. — Fig.  4. 
reprefents  the  fame  plouj^h  viewcdfrom  above. 
ST  is  the  right  hand  or  fin  ill  (lilt  fixed  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  mould-board  LV^  F/»j^.  5.  reprdcnts 
the  bottom  of  the  wedge.  CM  h  the  head,  co- 
vered at  the  point  by  the  fock.  Juft  behi'id  the 
fock  there  is  mortifed  into  the  fide  of  the  he  id  a 
fmaller  piece  DE,  called  the  wicft,  making  an 
angle  of  16^  with  the  land-fide  of  the  head,  and 
its  1 'lit fid^  i:dge  is  in  the  fame  fli-aight  line  with 
the  fide  of  the  f  )ck.  From  the  point  to  the  heel 
of  the  head  is  about  33  inches,  and  the  extreme 
biea«.ui  oi  ;he  heel  is  about  nine.    The  fide  of  the 


fole  of  it  ferve5  for  a  leather ;  it  is  iS  iuditikei 
and  is  made  of  a  pl.itc  of  iron  11  ixfca  broij 
when  finidicd,  and  fomewhat  under  biif  a  sscU 
thick.— B,  the  head  ;  to  be  made  of  ife^trif."- 
at;^u!ai*  form,  4  inches  broad  by  5  ir^  v  r  : 
thickeft  part.     There  are  5  inches  o:  : 
cd  in  the  fixk.— C,  the  beam,  4  inche 
inches  d^ep,  g^radually  tapered  thinner:*  . 
6  feet.— £,  the  Iheath,  miift  be  of  tV  i.     • 
nefs  with  the  beam  above  and  the  U.-J  <;     - 
and  is  five  inches  broad.     An  iron  lcrcr-6c'r  iv - 
ne*;ts  the  beam  and  head  behind  the  i^u--;- 
iht   handles  are  fo  made  th,it   the  Ccff  ^i ' 
niould4>o;u-d,  which  is  fixed  to  one  t*t  rS<i, ' 
be  the  longer  and  more  gniJuaL    Thcv  ■•::;': 
8  inchen  long,  and  3  feet  4  iuche?  alu&irr  r  : 
tndii. — O,  the  mould-board,  contil^s  oii'^^-^- 
llicks  %  inches  in  diameter;  the  coverts  -^' 
in  the  plane  of  the  fole,  the  reft  in  fu  rf'.  ux 
to  each  othur  ah  >ve  it.     This  rvikr%  ^J^mj.^ 
board    14   inches  broad.     To   prtve:.! 
from  i^etting  ovt  r  the  mould-hoard,  ±  \ 

or  5  inches  broad  is  fixed  above  i;.  1  'c  -  ' 
board,  iand-fidc,  and  fole  of  the  plough,  sc  t.-J 
with  iron. — The  length  is  20  inches:  t'  'i 
to  18  inches,  Ihc  length  of  the  iok,  :  -  ' 
lenjrih  frutn  point  to  heel  5  feet  21"" 
muzzle  or  bridle  OPH  is  alio  of  a  Tr- 
ent and  better  conitru^ion  than  tho.^  ^ 
in  ufc.  By  means  of  the  fcrew-pin^^i  1> 
dilfuent  degrees  of  land  may  be  f  ^- 
plough  ;  the  iron  rod  LH  be  in  ft  the:  h; 
lidew ife  in  the  focl:et  LN,  ^nd  1^  a^J  i* 
OP.  The  rod  is  30  inches  lon^,  oik  ' 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  hooked  into  :\  u  ' 
at  H.  Twj  iiicl.es  of  the  rod  project  ^!  ^ 
form  of  an  eye,  before  the  muTzle,  to  n 
hook  of  the  crofs-tree.  The  adv.nr..-  • 
plough  are  faid  to  be :  It  is  not  fa  t- 
interrupted  or  turned  out  of  it?  courft  ^ '  -^ 
rjois,  &c.  as  other  plouiihs  an:;  norrf-v-:  t 
io  deep  as  to  be  liable  to  bt.  broken  br 
or  Hags.  The  motion  of  the  muz/.le  i^  ■ 
an  improvement.     Another  .advantage 
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other  ploughs  is,  its  not  being  fo  liable 
:hoakc(l  up  by  ftiibble,  Sec,  This  we  undcrftand 
10  bt  its  chief  cxcelieiicy,  and  an  objedt  much  dc- 
ir.d  ill  li^.e  con(li*u<^tion  of  the  plough.  Upon 
he  whole,  we  are  infonned  that  this  plough  is 
i^httr,  Id's  expenfive,  anil  Id's  liable  to  go  out  of 
rim  than  the  ordinary  plough,  and  that  t\'ith  it 
wo  horlVs  can  plough  land  which  require  four 
vith  any  other. ploug:i.  Thcfe  ploughs  ;rrc  made 
ly  I'homas  Lindlay,  Abbeyhill,  Edinburgh,  arid 
Qodelb  arc  to  be  Teen  in  the  hall  of  the  Highland 
lucifly. 

ii.)  *To  Plough,  o;.  a.  i.  To  turn  up  with 
he  plough. — 

Let  the  Volfcians 

P/ougS  Rome,  and  harrow  haly.  i/faL 

No  doubt  you'd  lend  the  rogue,  in  fetters 
bound, 

To  work  m  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

-A  man  may  plough^  in  Hi fT  grounds  the  \\\\\  thne 
illowtd,  an  acre  a  day.  Mortimer, — You  find  it 
oM^/W  into  rulg<fH  and  furrows.    Mortimer,     a. 

0  bniig  to  view  by  t'he  plough  r  with  up.— AnQ- 
ler  of  a  dulky  colour,  near  black  ;  there  are  of 
lelc  frequently  pioughf{i  up  in  the  fields  of  Wci- 
:n.  H'oodward.     3.  To  furrow  ;  to  dTvIde. — 

When  the:  prince  her  funVal  rites  had  paid, 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  leas  with  fails  dif- 
pi-^y'd.  Addifon. 

With  fpecd  -wc  plough  the  watry  way. 
My  power  Ihali  guard  thee.  Popi. 

.  To  tear  5  to  lurrow. — 

Let 
Puicnt  Oaavia  phugh  thy  vifage  up 
With  her  prepared  naiU.  Shak, 

(2.)  •  To  Plough.  n>*  n.  To  pr^ftife  ara- 
«J ;  to  turn  up  the  ground   in  order  to  fow 

RebtHion,  infoknce,  fedition 
We  ourlcivcs  h,\sc plough* d  for,fow'd  and  fcat- 

ler'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us.  Sbakm 

Doth  the  ploughman //oM^^  all  day  fo  fow.  If. 
»in.  24. — They  only  give  the  land  one  plough^ 
%  Mortimer, 

Plough-dots,  n,  f,  in  ancient  ciifloms,  apri- 
(gc  granted  to  tenants  by  land-hoklers,  of  cut- 
*r  wood. 

•  Plouow-boy.  n.  f,  [plough  and  boj,]  A  boy 
U  fuliows  the  plough;  a  coarfe  ignorant  boy. 
^I'lougbhoyt  that  ha»  never  fcen  any  thin^  but 
Itched  houfea  and  his  pariHi  church,'  imagines 
It  Ihaich  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  houfe. 

f.7j. 

•  PLOUCHER.  «./.  {UcMiiphugh?i  One  who 
'Ughs  or  cuitivatcii  ground. — The  country  pco- 

thcmfclves  are  great  plaugljtrs,  Spcnfer, 
*LouGH-GANG,  or  }  n,  /.  A  term  ulWd  in  Scot- 
^LOi/GH  CATK,        >  land, for a:4 much groundy 

1  ploughman  will  ufualiy  labour  in  a  day. 
.PLOUGHING,  //./.  ill  agriculture,  the  turn- 

up  the  earth  with  a  plough.  See  Rural  Oe- 

KOMV. 

•  Plough cAND.  «./  [phugh  dad  land,']  A 
n  for  corn. — 

Who  hath  a  ploughland  cafts  all  his  feed  corn 
there.  Dofine* 

?0L.  XVU.  Part  U. 
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to  be  — In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  tbc  maX 
nors  or  inhabited  townfhips,  the  number  or 
ploughlands  that  each  contains.  Ilale, 

vi.)  *  Ploughman.  «./.  [plough  and  mani\ 
I.. One  that  attends  or  ufca  the  plough;  a  culti- 
vator of  corn. — 

When  Ihepherds  pipe  on  cafcn  ftr^s^ 
And  merry  l.irks  2lx^  jdoughm^H\  clocks.   Shak: 
— To  ferve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  kbours  of 
the  ploughman,  Taylor. — 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  ftancfs. 

Milton^ 

Your  reigu  no  lefs  aflures  the  phughnianH 

peace.  ,  W^ler. 

— The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  foldierj^ 

by  wai,  the  Ihcphcrd   by  wet  fcafotis,  ind  the 

ploughmen  by  dry.  Ttmpk. — 

Who  can  cealc  t'  admire 
The pldughmun  confuf  in  his. coarfe  attfre  ? 

Drjdeni 
One 
My  ploughman  %  is,  t'other  my  {hcpberd's  fon. 

Dryden* 
i,  A  grofs  ignorant  ruftick.— 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman,  SbaJ(. 

3.  A  llrdng  laborious  man. — A  weak  ftoi^tach  wilt 
turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar,  and  a^ ploughman  will 
dig  eft  it.  Arbutljnot, 

(i.)pLoyGHMAN*s  Spikenard,  in  botany.  See 
Baccharis,  and  Conyza. 

•  PlougKmondav.  n,f.  The  Monda^y  after 
twellth-day. — 

Ploughmondayt  nckt  after  the  twelftide is  paft^ 

Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worft  buiband  ia 

laft.  Tuffer: 

.  *  Ploughshare,   n.  /.  [plmgh  zni  Jbare,\ 

The  part  of  the  pl9Ugh  that  is  perpendicular  to 

the  coulter.~As  the  earth  was  turned  ^,  the 

ploughjhate  lighted  upon  ^  great  (tone.   Sidney,^* 

1  ae  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfoFd  an^ong  bunr* 

ihg  t bu^hjhares  w'lt^MX  being  icorcbed.  Addi/on: 

PLOtrOOl^VEN,  a  towo  of  France,  in  the ' 

dep.  of  Finifterre ;  5  miles  SE.  of  Mortahr,  and  15 

N.  of  C;irhaix. , 

PLOUGONYERT,  a  town  of  France,. in  the. 
dep.  of  the  North  Coalts ;  15  miles  WSW.  of 
Ouingamp. 

PLOLf  GUENA  J>,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  North  Coalts ;  7  miles  NNE.  of  Loudeac^ 
and  13  S3W.  of  LambaHe. 

PLOUGUERNEAU,  a  to^yn  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Finifterre ;  6  milts  NNW.  of  Lefitcven, 
and  13  N.  of  Brcft, 

PLOUHA,  a  town  of  .France,  in' the  dep.  of  the 
North  Co  ills ;  9  miles  ESE.'of  Pontrien,  and  zc 
SE.  of  Lefne>^en. 

PLOUNEVENTER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 


'dop.  of  the  Finifterre  ;  5  mile>  SE.  of  Le^evcn. 

(i.)  PLOl^EVEZ,  a  towu  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  pf  Fuiillerre ;  6  miles  NE.  of  Lefnevcn,  and 
10  WSW.  of  Pol  dc  Leon. 

(x.)  Plounkvez  UK  Faou,  a  town  of  France^ 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Fimftcrre  ;  10  rtiilds  W\  of  Car- 
haix,  and  10^  £.  of  Chateaulin. 

PLOUVAKD,  \  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coafts  6  mJIes  W.  of  St  Brieux,  aiftl 
7  ESE.  of  Guingamp. 

PLOUVORN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
R  r  f  r  Fi;nfteiTe  > 
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Finifterrc;  j\  miles  W.  of  Mjriaixy  and  la  NE 
of  L^ir*  icrncau. 

PLOUZANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.of 
Finifttrre  ;  3  miles  S.  of  St  Renan,  and  4}  W.  of 
Birft. 

PLOUZEVEDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Finifterre,  7^  miles  SW.  of  St  Pol  dc  Leon,  and 
8  E.  of  Ix'fncven. 

To  PLOW.  V,  a.  and  v.  n.  Sec  To  Plough, 
K®  I  and  1.  This  fpelUng  is  now  mod  jrenerally 
ufed  in  the  verbs  and  participles;  but  Plough 
is  ftill  retained  for  the  noun  and  all  its  compounds 
and  derivatives  except  the  vcrbai  ones. 

PLOWDEN,  Edmund,  fcrjcant  at  hw,  the 
foif  of  Humphrey  Plowdcn,  of  Plowden,  in  Sbrop- 
/hire,of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family.  He  was 
lirft  a  ftudent  at  the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  ftudied  philofophy  and  medicine,  for  3 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where,  hav- 
ing ftudied  about  4  years  more,  in  1551  he  was 
admitted  to  the  pra^ice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  : 
but  after  all  gave  up  both,  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  began  to  read  law.  Wood  (ays^ 
that  in  1557  he  was  fumroer  reader  to  that  (bcie- 
ty,  and  Lent-reader  three  years  after,  being  then 
lerjeant  and  oracle  of  the  law.  He  died  in  1584* 
aged  67.  He  mlirried  the  daughter  of  William 
Sheldon,  of  Boley,  in  Worcefterfhitc ;  \)y  whom 
he  had  a  fon,  who  died  foon  after  his  father.  He 
wrot£,  I.  Commentaries  or  Reports  of  divers 
Cafes,  Ac.  in  the  reigns  of  K.  Edw.  VL  Q.  Ma- 
ry,  and  Q.  Eliwheth  ;  Lond.  15 71,  78,  99,  1613, 
&t.  Written  in  the  old  Norman  language,  a. 
Queries,  or  a  Moot-book  of  cafes,  6cc.  tranflated, 
methodized,  and  enlarged,  by  H.  B.  of  LincolnV 
}nn;  Lond.  1662,  8vo. 

PLOZEVET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
iShc  Finifterre ;  4  miles  SE.  of  Pont  Croix,  and  1% 
W.  ofQuimper. 

.^LUCHE,  Antony,  an  elegant  writer,  bom  ^t 
Kh^tns  in  1668,  who  merited,  by  his  engaging 
^annefs  and  proficiency  in  the  belles-lettres,  the 
ippointntent  of  humanift  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
city.  Two  years  after,  he  obtained  the  profeflbr 
of  rhetoric's  cha?r,  and  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  Clermont,  Bp.  of  Laon,  informed  of  his 
talents,  gave  him  the  direAion  of  the  college  of 
his  epifcopal  city.  By  his  induftry  and  fuperior 
knowledge,  a  proper  order  and  fubordination 
ibon  took  place  in  it ;  but  fome  particular  opi- 
nions rcfpe^ing  public  affairs,  obliged  him  to  rc- 
fign  his  office.  The  intendant  of  Rouen,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  celebrated  Roliin,  entrufted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  fon.  Abb^  Pluchc  hav- 
ing  filled  that  place  with  fucccft  and  honour,  left 
Rouen  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  patronage 
of  fome  literary  fnends,  and  his  o^n  excellent 
writings,  he  acquired  great  reputation.    He  pub- 
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of  the  moft  eftecmed  fyftems ;  andconchiikivii^ 
pointing  out  the  excellence  and  fublnik  fio^ 
ty  of  the  Mo(aic  acVount.  3.  Ik  LhtpanaB' 
tificio  ;  a  work  which  he  tranflatcd  with  lhi»ttir, 
La  Metaniqiie  des  han^vesy  in  iimo.  4.  Harm^ 
of  the  Pfalms  and  the  Gofpcl,  or  a  Tranlbtioci 
the  Pfalms  and  Hymns  of  the  Cborch.witbKota 
relative  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagirt,  tod  fit 
brew  Text ;  Paris,  X764»  nmo.  In  1749,  A^ 
Pluche  retired  to  Varennc  St  Maure,  whcrt  b 
gave  himlelf  up  entir^jj^  devotioo  and  tody; 
and  where  he  died  ofTi^^pIexy  on  the  wds 
November  1761,"  agvd  75.  He  poflcflMltefe 
qualities  which  form  the  fcholar,  and  pciflid 
the  morals  of  an  honeft  roan,  and  a  diifiiac. 
Some  Dcifts  having  been  furpriied  that,iDBiSci 
of  faith,  he  (honW  think  and  fpeak  like  tie  ^ 
g.ir,  his  anfwer  was,  "  I  glory  in  doing  fc:  ta 
infinitely  more  rational  to  btlictc  theworirf 
God,  than  to  follow  the  glimmering  ligfeti  rf  i 
reafon  which  is  limited  and  iubjed  toenw." 

•  PLUCK.  ».  /.  [from  the  vtrb.]  x.  A  poS; 
a  draw  ;  a  fingit  aA  of  pluckirg.— Bir^  kept 
coming  and  going  all  day  \  but  fofrwtf  atiac, 
that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a  M 
VEJlrangc—V/trt  the  ends  of  the  bon«  <^ 
they  could  not,  without  great  difficulty.  obfTtte 
plucks  and  attractions  of  the  motorymuteXy. 
a.  {Plugbk^  Erfe.  I  know  not  whether  (fa»«^ 
from  the  EnpUlh,  rather  than  the  EngSlfiw 
the  Erfe.)  The  hcajj,  liver,  and  UghU  rf»»' 
mat. 

•  To  Pluck,  v.  a.  [ploedant  Sat  /Wr. 
Dutch. I  I.  To  pull  with  nimWcnefc  w  fe? 
to  fnatch  ;  to  pull ;  to  draw ;  to  fbfccoacf  rf; 
to  force  up  or  down ;  to  ad  upon  with  ii^P^ 
It  is  very  generally  and  licentiouflynW,^^ 
lariy  by  Shake fptare.  It  has  often  fooepw 
after  it  as  down\  off\  on;  awaf\  tf\'if^'^ 
feemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  pW  * 
peaceable  government  among  them,  thaatf^ 
lent  means  to  pluck  them  under.  Sp^fif-" 

That  high  royalty  was  ne'er ^/KiV^.B* 

•         Pluck  down  my  officers.  ^ 

Cao'ft  thou  not 

Pluck  firom  the  memory  a  rooted  forrw-^ 

— When  youth  with  comeiincfs^/jtfWalI|«" 

way.  Sbak, — 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring ; 
He  would  not  pluck  it  from  bii  fingcfi  w  ^ 

wealth 
That  the  world  matters.  *y 

You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  yonrho- 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  tht  kxH 

-^  will  pluck  \,)\em  up  by  the  roots  ootrf>^ 


li<hcd,  I.  Le  S'peaacle  de  la  Natttrt  (Nature  Dif-     land.  2  Chron. — Pluck  a^ajhxB crap  yf^^ 


played),  in  9  vols,  in  lamo.  a  work  equally  in- 
flrudive  and  entertaining.  %.  Hijfoire  du  CicI,  or 
Hiftory  of  the  Heavens,  in  1  vols,  in  iimo.  io  two 
parts':  The  firft  contains  fome  leai-ned  inquiries 
into'thc  brigin  of  th^  poetic  heavens.  It  is  near- 
ly a  complete  mythology.  The  ad  is  the  hiftory 
of  the  opinions  given  by  philofophers  refpcfthig 
tlie  formation  of  the  world.  The  author  fhows 
the  inutility,  the  incoB&ftcncyi  and  unccrtaiotyi 


thers.  Lc^,  1.-16.— A  time  to  pkck  up  ^^^^J^ 

is  planted.  Eccluf,  iii.  a.— Thcy^/tt^#l^^ 

from  off  them.  Mic.  iii.  a. —  ^ 

Difpatch  'em  quick,  but  firft  plud  1^  •* 

tongues. 

Left  with  their  dying  breath  they  tow  wjnp^ 

Beneath  this  (hade  the  weary  pttfint  ^ 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf.  ^ 
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From  the  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thoufand  tugging  bills 
Pliuk  hair  and  wool.  Tbomfon. 

I.  To  ftrip  of  feathers.— Since  I  pluckt  gcelc,  I 
inc«r  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten.  Shtik, — 
I  come  to  thee  fronaplun^Cr/Zxir^V  Richard. 

\.  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  fpirit.  A  proverbial  ex- 
>re(fio*  for  taking  up  or  rtluming  of  courage. — 
ic  willed  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and  m:ike 
ii  thinjfs  ready  for  a  new  aflaulL  Knolles  Hijl,  of 
be  Turki. 

PLUCKEWIN.  a  trading  town  of  New  Jerfcy, 
n  S  jmirH-t  county,  a8  miles  N.  of  Princeton  :  fo 
i;imcd  frooi  one  of  its  firft  inhabitants,  an  old 
nihman,  who  was  noted  for  his  addrefs  in  tcUti/ii^ 
n  ftrangtrs.  >• 

•  PLUGKER.  n.  /.  [from  plucL^  One  that 
>luck8. — 

Thou  fetter  up  and  plucker  down  of  king<« ! 

Sbak, 
-Let  the  pluckers  tie  it  up  in  h;indfuls.  Mortimer^ 

(i.)  PLUDENTZ,  a  county*  of  Germany,  in 
he  Tyroiefc,  purchafed,  with  its  capital,  in  13769 
>y  Leopold  D.  of  Auftria. 

(1.)  PuuDEMTz,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
f,  it  feated  on  the  lil,  in  a  ple;ifant  plain  ;  65 
oilcs  W.  of  Innfpnick,  and  85  NNW.  of  TrcnU 
"  ^lllt  it  was  almoft  defcroyed  by  an  earthqaake, 
od  in  1638  it  was  burnt.  Lon.  ia..io.  £.  Lat. 
17. 10.  N. 

PLUDESCH,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  in  the  county 
rf  Piiidentz  ;  6.  miles  N.  of  Piudentz. 

(x.)  PLU£,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lon.  93. 
K).  W.  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

(i.j  Plus,  or  La  Flue,  a  river  of  N.  America, 
rhich  runs  from  lake  La  Plue  into  the  Lake  of 
he  Woods. 

(i.)  •  PLUG.  If.  /.  {pluj^g^  Swcdifli ;  plagghe^ 
)utch.]  A  (topple  ;  any  thing  driven  hard  into 
oother  body  to  ftop  a  hole. — Shutting  the  valve 
?ith  the  fluj^j  draw  down  the  fucker  to  the  bot- 
om.  Boyle, — The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  (ha- 
lour,  confifts  in  the  brandiibing  of  two  flicks 
wfped  in  each  hand,  and  loadrn  with  phgi  of 
rad  at  eithtrr  end.  Addifon^—Va  bottling  wine,  fill 
our  mouth  full  of  corks,  together  with  a  large 
%  of  tobacco.  SfwifU 

(2.)  Plugs,  in  oaval  affairs,  pieces  of  timber, 
'^rmed  like  the  fruflum  of  a  cone,  and  ufed  to 
iop  the  haufe-holes  and  the  breaches  made  iothe 
Kxly  of  a  ihip  by  cannon  balls  ;  the  former  are 
al»ed  batJe  plugs^  the  latter  Jhot  plugst  and  arc 
i»ined  of  various  fizes,in  proportion  to  the  holcf 
Qade  by  the  different  iizes  of  (hot,  which  may 
>cnctrate  the  fhip's  fides  or  bottom  iii  battie. 
They  are  always  ready  for  this  purpgfe. 

•  7©  Plug,  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftop 
nth  a  plug. — A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice. 

PLUKE  NET,  Leonard,  an  Englifh  phyfician, 
lom  in  1641,  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and  labo- 
ious  botanids  of  any  age.  He  was  author  of 
^bytcgrm^hict  PlucenHiofuif  a  Work  much  eftcemed, 
ilmagefticum  Britctrmicumt  and  other  wnrks  of  the 
\ke  kind^  on  which  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
in  life  and  fortune.    He  was  appointed  luperin- 
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^  tendant  of  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  by 
Charles  11.  with  the  title  of  Royal  profclFor  of 
Botany.  He  died  kbout  1706.  His  Opera  Bota* 
nicat  with  cuts,  were  printed  at  London  in  6  vols, 
folio,  in  1720. 

PLUKENETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  dais 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  ia 
the  38lh  order,  Tricoccar. 

(i.)  ♦  PLUM.  «.  A  [plum tplunftrrcKUf,  Sax, blum- 
met  Danilh.]  A  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  writing 
piimbj  but  improperly,  i.  A  fruit. — The  flower 
conlifls  of  5  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
order,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  role,  from  whpfc 
flower-cup  rifes  the  pointal,  wiiich  afterwards  be- 
comes an  oval  or  globular  fruit,  having  a  foft  fleihy  .« 
pulp,  furrounding  an  hard  oblong  flone,  for  the 
muft  part  pointed ;  to  which  fliould  be  added,  the 
footflalks  are  long  and  flender,  and  have  but  a 
fingle  fruit  upoa  each.  The  ^ecies  are ;  i.  The 
jeanhative,  or  white  primordian.     a.  The  early 
black  damafk,  commonly  called  the  Morrocco 
plum,    3.  The  little  black  damafk  plum.    4.  The 
great  cUmaflc  violet  of  Tours.    5.  The  Orleans 
plum,    6.  The  Fotheringham  plum,     7.  The  Pcr- 
drigon  plum,    8.  The  violet  Pcrdrigon  plum,     9. 
The  white  Perdrjgon  ^/</m.     10.  The  1^  imperi« 
al  plum^  fometimes  called  the  red  bonum  mag- 
num.  II.  The  white  imperial  bonum  m^numj 
white  Holland  or  Mogul ^/cim.    i%.  The  Chefton 
plum,     13.  The  apricot  plum,    14,  The  maltre 
claude.    15*  La  roche  oourbon,  or  diaper  rogue ; 
the  red  diaper  plum.     16.  Queen  Claudia.     17. 
Myrobalan  plum,    18.  The  green  gage  plum,    19. 
The  clot^  of  gold  plum,     10.  St  Catharine  pUtm. 
31.  The  royal  plum,     2%,  La  mirabellc.    23.  The 
Brignole  ^//oif.    24.  The  emprcfs.    15.  The  rnon- 
Ceur  plum :  this  is  fometimes  called  the  VVent- 
worth  plumy  both  refembling  the  bonum  magnum. 
26.  The  cherry  plum,    27.  The  white  pear  plum, 
28.  The  mufcle  plum,    29.  The  St  Julian  plum* 
30.  The  black  buUace-trec  plum.    31.  The  white 
bullace-tree  p'um,    32.  The  black-thorn  or  floe- 
tree  plum,  Miller^—PhWofophetB  ii)gvain  eoquircdf 
whether  the  iummum  bonum  conufted  in  richest 
bodily  delights,  virtue  or  contemplation  ?  they 
might  as  reafonably  have  difputed,  whether  the 
beft  relifh  were  in  apples,  plums  or  nuts  ?  Locke,  a.  • 
Raifin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  fun. — 

I  will  dance  and  eat  plumj  at  your  wc'dding. 

Sbak. 
3.  [In  the  cant  of  the  city.]  The  fum  of  one  hun- 
drrd  thovfand  pounds. — By  the  prclent  cdi^p 
many  a  man  in  France  will  fwell  int«  a  plum^  who 
fell  feveral  thoufand  pounds  fhort  of  it  the  day  be* 
fore.  Add'ifon. — 

The  mifer  muft  make  up  his  plum.  Prior. 
—By  fsir  dealing  John  had  acquired  fome  plumi^ 
which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
Uw-fuit.  Arbutbnot, — 

Alas:  they  fear  a  man  will  coft  a  plum.  Pope. 
4«  A  Jdnd  of  play,  called  How  many  plums  fpr  a 
penny?  Ainf, 

iiS  Plum,  Bay.    See  Psidium. 

(3.)  Plum,  Brasilian.    See  Spondias. 

(4.)  Plum,  Cocoa.    See  Chrysobalanus. 

(5.)  Plum,  Indian  Date.    Sec  Diosr v*os. 
Rrrrs  (6.) 
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i^.]   PUJM,  PiCHUMON.   Sec  DlOSPYROS,K' 

(7.)  PLVM-fRrE,  in  botany.     IWc  Pkuxus. 
•  I.)*  I'LUMiVCK.  r./.lplwr^n^c,  Fr.l  Feathers; 
fa;t  of  feathers.— TheV>/r/»;;/7jc  of  hirds  cxcccv-s  the 

pilofity  of  bo.ifl>.   Pniru^i, — 

'        8^y,  will  the  falcon,  iloopiog  from  above, 

Sniit  with  her  varying  pluma^c^  fpare  the  dove  ? 

Pope, 

(1.)  Plumage,  the  covering  of  birds.  See  Ok- 
MTHOtOilY.  S<f^.  I,  ^  III. 

PLUMAU,  a  towrt  of  Auftria,  7  m.  NW.  of 
Hooren. 

'  (t.>  ♦  PLUMB,  w./  l^/'/om/i,  Vr,  p/tm,bu/jy  Lat.] 
^  plummet :  a  leaden  weight  let  du<v  n  at  the  end 
-of  a  line.— If  the^/Km^  line  hang  jufl  upon  the  per- 
pendicular, when  the  level  Is  fct  flat  down  upon 
the  Work,  the  work  is  level.   May  on  t  Mec  Exerc. 

(l.)*IfLUMB.  adv.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  Perpen- 
dicularly to  the  horizon. — 

•  '  Fliitt'rin^  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he 

'falls.  Mi/ton, 

—If  all  *thefe  atoms  /hould  defcend  plumb  down 
with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perjcc^ly  folid  and 
imporaiisv  and  tHe  vacuum  not  rcfiftii.g  thcjr  mo- 
tion, they  vroulcj  never  the  one  ovcrtulwe  the  other. 
Kajr  on  the  Creathn.  %,  It  h  ufed  for  any  fudden 
dcfccnt,  a  plumb  or  perpendicular  beir^g  ^he  ilioit 
paffage  of' a  falling  body.  It  is  fometimes  pro- 
nounced ignorantly  plu/np,^U  it  not  a  fad  thing  to 
fait  thus  ^/wotA  into  the  grave?  well  One  nunutc 
3nd  dead  the' next.  C^//irr. 

{}.)  Plumb  Island,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
MaiTachufetts^  abounding  with  beach  plum  trees ; 
about  9  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  extt- n- 
ding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ipfwich  to  that  of  the 
Merrimack,  on  the  5.  fide ;  and  ftparated  from  the 
inain  lantj  by  a  narrow  found.  It  has  light-houfcs 
bn  thcN.  end,  and  the  rem;(ins  of  a  fort  j  Ijefides 
feveral  hbufes*  erected  by  the  Marine  Society,  an4 
providetl  with  fuel  and  other  ncceflarics,  for  the 
relief  of  thofe  who  may  l;^  ftiip wrecked  on  the 
coaft.  I>on.  ^c.  47'  W.  Lat.  4a.  25.  to  4.^  4.  N. 

•  (4.)  Plumb  Island,  ati  iflAnd  of  New  York,  on 
the  NE.  coaft  of  Long  Ifland,  about  a  mile  from 
Houlh-hold,'  containing  fcveii  families,  and  800 
Hcrcs  ;  which  are  ^rtile,  and  produce  wheat,  com, 
and  pafturei  feed  <hcep  and  black  cattle;  and 
tlience  abound  with  butter,  chcefe  and  wool. 

(5.)  Plumb  Line,  among  artificers,  denotes  a 
perpendicular  to  the  horixon  ;  fo  called,  as  being 
commonly*  erected  by  means  of  a  pluiiimct.  See 
Plummet,  §  2. 

•  *  To  Plumb,   r.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
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t.  2.  Plumbago  Zeylonica  grcwsTutunTTis 
both  the  Indies.  The  upptr  part  of  the  ftaikv'l 
empalement  are  covered  uith  a  gliiiiooui  jpia, 
wh'ch  catches  the  fiiiaU  files  that  ii^biuptei 
It  is  too  tender  \q  thiive  in  the  open  xa  Jiti 
country, 

(II.)  Plumbago,  in  iTi'meralogy,  Black IM1 
Cn'bwrt  of  hots,  a^  it  h  now  called  by  Ci)eni^ 
See  Chemistry,  Index  ;  I .  l  a  d  K"  |1 1 ;  and  M  • 
Nkralogy,  Part  Ih  Cb^p.  Vli.  Uii,ji\\OrdM 
Q^-H.  III.  Sp.  I. 

(i.)  •  PLUMBER.  17./.  [phmbin,  Fr.)  Ou 
who  works  upon  lead,  CominonJy  \\7iUcn  iid 
pronounced  p>ummtr, 

(a.)  Plumber,  in  gc<^raphy,  atowunfDcJW- 
Oiiic.  on  the  Direlifh,  li  miles  from  liJliidi. 

fi.)  •  PLUMBERY.  If.  /.  [iTum  flmkr:^ 
\\''orks  ^i  Iciid  ;  the  naanufadurcs  of  a  piaric 
Commonly  fpelt  pluvitmerj, 

(2.)  Plumbery,  is  the  art  of  caftin| and Wv?ii. 
i«g  lead,  and  ufuig  it  in  building.  .1$  this  Ertil 
melts  f«on  and  with  little  heat,  it  is  eafy  to  cS  C 
into  ftcurcs  of  anv  kind,  by  running  it  into  BwakU 
of  brafs  clay,  plafler,  £cc.  But  the  chid  amdt. 
in  plum'bery  krc  fiicets  ai.d  pipes  of  lead;  wlac^ 
maike  the  bafis  of  tlic  plumbers  work.  L  boii- 
\\\)^  JlyceUlendi  a  table  or  mould  is  made  ufc^^) 
which  Confifts  of  large  pieces  of  wood  wclljccfcCf 
and  bound  with  ba^  of  iron  ^t  the  cD<ili;«c^ 
f.des  of  which  runs  a  frame  cpnfifting  ofileCft 
or  border  of  wood,  3  inches  thick  and  4  acSts 
high  from  the  mould,  called  Xhcjberpi:  Tbr  cc- 
dinary  width  of  the  mo^U,  within  theft  tx}^^ 
from  4  to  5  feel ;  and  its  length  is  i^,  171  ^  '* 
Feet.  This  fhould  be  fomcthing  longer  ihtf  i^ 
Iheets  are  intended  to  be,  that  the  end  wkn  I'f 
inctai  nms  oflT  from  the  mould  m^y  be  cuidMi^* 
caufe  it  is  commonly  thin  or  uneven,  crn||c^iii 
t;ic  eptj.  It  mii/l  ft^nd  very  level  iir  breadit),  ^^^ 
fometbmg  falling  from  the  end  in  which  tiitB«* 
18  poured  in,  viz..  abopt  an  inch  or  an  inti*^* 
half  in  the  length  of  16  or  1 7  feet  or  inort»»3B!r 
ing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  iliccts  wanted;  i^  ^c 
thinner  fhc  jlieet,  thjf  more  declivity  the  ff^^« 
fliould  hi^ve.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  c^ 
(lands  the  pan,  which  Is  a  concave  tiianguUrp^' 
compo  ed  of  two  plankg  nailed  together  at  nf^ 
angles,  and  two  triangular  pieces  fitted  in  brt»^f^ 
tliem  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  this  pan  i*  I'f 
>vhole  breadth  of  the  mould  in  which  theftcf^' 
are  caft  ;  it  ftands  wjth  itfe  bottom,  which  b . 
iharp  e^lge,  on  a  form  at  tJic  end  of  thcmsu^ 
leaning  with  one  fide  againfi  it ;  and  on  the  cp?* 


r.  a.  itrom  ttie  noun.]   i.  To 
found ;  to  fv.ln:h  by  a  line  with  a  weight  at  its     fite  ivit  is  a  handle  to'lift  it  up  by,  to  pour  ^^ 
end.— The  moft  experienced  feamen  plumbed  the     the  melted  lead  \  on  that  fide  ot  the  pan  next Z^- 
depth  Of  th'e  channel.  S^ui/i,  2.  To  regulate  aiiy     mould  are  two  iron  hooks  to  take  hold  of  t^^ 
work  by  the  plummet. 

(l.)  PLUMBAGO,  in  botany,  lead-wort; 
3  geiMis  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandrii  clal*^  of  pl.ints.  There  arc  4  ipecies ; 
the  moft  remarkable  arc 

•  I.  Plumbago  Europxa.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  li.i^  a  perennial  root 
ftriking  dvep  in  the  ground.  There  are  many 
pcMuler  channelled  ftalks,  about  three  ftct  hij;h', 
terminated  by  tufts  of  fmall  funr.cl-fliaped  How  ct  s, 
ofabluc  or  white  colour.     It  is  propa^uicd  by 


f-ed^f  and  by -parting  the  roots. 


mouid,  and proent  the  pan  froin  flipp'P?  *^ 

the  melted  lead  is  p)o^ring  out  of  it  into  thcn^s* 

This  p.in  is  lined  on  the  infide  with  mo:fts«* 

fand,  to  prevent  jt  from  being  fired  by  the  bur 

tal.     The  mould  is  aifo  fpread  over,  aboat  i*'' 

iriches   thick,    with   fand   fifted   ^d  nooiArCf 

which  it;  rendered  perfedJy  level  by  nwrisjcf^ 

It  a  piece  of  wcod  called  a  Jiriirt  and  (six^^ 

It  over  witlk  a  fmoothing  pUne,  whicb  Bi  K^ 

of  poliihed  brafs,  about  one-4th  t>f  an  ipch  t^w^ ' 

and  9  inches  fcjiiare,  turneji  up  on  all  the  4  ^^ 

and  \Vith  a  har.dlc  titled  on  to  the  uppe;  of^^* 

caT£ 
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e  fide.  The  (and  being  thus  fmoothcd,  it;i8  fit 
cafting  Ihtcts  of  lead  :  but  if  they  would  caft 
iftem,  they  mtafurc  out  the  bigurls  of  the  four 
;s;  and  having  taken  the  dimenfions  of  the 
It  or  forC'partt  make  mouldings  by  prcfling 
g  nips  of  wood*  which  contain  the  lame  mouU 
^,  iuto  the  level  land  ^  and  form  the  figures  of 
Is,  bcails,  &c.  by  prefling  in  the  fame  manner 
icu  figures  upon  it,  and  then  taking  them  off* 
at  the  iame  time  fmoothing  the  furface  where 
of  the  land  israifed  up  by  making  thele  imprcf- 
8  upon  it.  The  nft  of  ^e  operation  is  the 
e  in  cafting  either  citterns  or  plain  fhtets  of 
1.  But  before  we  proceed  to  mention  the  man- 
in  which  that  is  performed,  it  will  be  neceda- 
.0  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the 
/.  The  ilrike,  then,  is  a  piece  of"^ board  about 
ichts  broad^  and  fomething  longer  than  tlie 
iiith  of  the  mould  on  the  infidci  aod  at  each 
ii  cut  a  notch  about  two  inches  deep,  fo  that 
n  it  is  ufed  it  rides  upon  the  fliarps  with  thofe 
ilkrs.  Before  they  begin  to  caft,  the  ftrike  is 
ic  ready  by  tacking  on  two  pieces  of  an  old 
on  the  notches,  or  by  flipping  a  cafe  of  leather 
•  each  end,  to  raife  the  under  fide  about  one 
ot  an  inch  or  more  above  the  fand,  according 
ley  would  have  the  Iheet  to  be  in  thickncfs ; 
1  they  tallow  the  under  edge  of  the  ftrike,  and 
it  acigfs  the  mould.  The  lead  being  melted, 
put  into  the  pan  with  ladles,  in  which,  when 
r  is  a  fuflicient  quantity  for  the  prefent  ]^ur- 
;,  the  fcum  of  the  metal  is  fwept  off  with  a 
t  of  board  to  the  e^lge  of  the  pan,  letting  it 
€  on  the  iand,  which  is  thus  prevented  from 
ng  into  the  niould  at  the  pouring  out  of  the 
il.  When  the  lead  is  cool  enough,  which 
t  be  regulated  according  to  the  thicknefs  of 
ihects  wanted^  and  is  known  by  its  beginning 
and  with  a  Ihejl  or  wall  on  the  fand  round  the 
two  men  take  the  p^n  by  the  handle,  or  elfc 
of  thcra  lifts  it  by  the  bar  and  chain  fixed  to  a 
n  in  the  ceiling,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould, 
c  another  man  ftands  ready  with  the  ftrike, 
as  foon  as  they  have  done  pouring  in  the  me- 
puts  on  the  mould,  fweeps  the  lead  foru'ard, 
draws  the  overplus  into  a  trough  prepared  to 
ivc  it.  The  Iheets  bcigg  thus  caft,  notliing  re- 
18  but  tordl  them  up  or  cut  them  into  any 
furc  wanted  :  but  if  it  be  a  ciftem,  it  is  bent 
loOr  fides,  lb  that  the  two  ends  may  join  the 
'^t  wlnrre  they  are  foldered  together;  after 
-h  tile  bottom  is  foldered  up.  U.  To  tafi  pipeS| 
^ut folderingi  they  have  ji  Ijttle  mill,  >vith  arms 
trvcrs  to  turn  it  witlial.    The  moulds  are  of 
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with  the  rundles  at  its  two-ends,  and  the  lead  mcU 
ted  in  the  furnace,  they  take  it  up  in  a  ladle,  and 
pour  it  into  the  mould  by  a  little  aperture  at  one 
end,  made  in  the  form  of  a  funnel.  When  the 
mould  is  full,  they  pafs  a  hook  into  the  end  of  the 
core,  and,  turning  the  milli  draw  it  out ;  and  then 
opening  the  moeld,  take  out  the  pipe.  *  If  they 
defire  to  have  the  pipe  lengthened,  they  put  one 
end  of  it  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mould  and  paf$ 
the  end  of  the  core  into  it ;  then  fhut  the  mould 
again  and  apply  its  rundle  and  tube  as  before,  the 
pipe  juft  caft  ferving  for  a  rundle,  &c.  at  the  other 
end.  Things  being  thus  replaced,  they  pour  in 
frelh  metal,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  they 
have  got  a  pipe  of  the  length  required.  For  ma- 
king pipv's  of  ihect-lead,  the  plumbers  have  wood- 
en cylinders,  of  the  length  and  thicknefs  required  ; 
and  on  thcfe  they  form  their  pipes  by  w.apping 
the  ftieet  around  them,  and  fpldering  up  the  edgct 
all  along  them.  The  lead  which  lines  the  Chinefc 
tea-boxes  is  reduced  to  a  thinnpfs  which  we  arc 
informed  European  plumbers  cannot  imitate. 
The  following  account  of  the  procefs  by  which 
the  plates  are  formed  was  communicated  to  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  an  intelli- 
gent mate  of  an  £aft  Indiaman.  The  cafter  fits 
by  a  pot  containing  the  melted  metal;  and  has 
two  large  ftones,  the  under  one  fixed,  the  upper 
mo\eable,  directly  before  him.  He  raifes  the  up- 
per ftonc  by  preffing  his  foot  upon  the  fide  of  it, 
and  with  an  iron  ladle  pours  into  the  opening  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  fluid  metaU  He  then  im« 
mediately  lets  fall  the  upper  ftone,  and  by  that 
means  forms  the  lead  into  a  thin  irregular  plate, 
which  is  aften\'ards  cut  into  a  proper  Ibape.  The 
furfaqes  of  the  ftones,  where  ^hey  touch  each  other, 
are  cxa«*tly  ground  together. 

Plumb-pvqding.    Sec  Plumpudhinc,  N®  i. 
and  3. 

(i.)  PLUMBUM,  [Latl  lead.    See  Lead. 

(2.)  Plumbum   Corneum,  a  combination  of 
lead  with  the  marine  acid.    See  Chemistry. 

♦  PLUMCAKE.  «.  /.  [pium  and  cake,]  Cake 
made  with  raifins. — 

He  cramm'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake 

With  caudle,  cuftard  and  plumcakc.  Hudih. 

(i.)*  PLUME.  H.J.lpiumefFupIumatLsit.]  i. 
Feather  of  birds. — 

"\Vc'll  pull  Ya^plumeu  and  take  away  hin  train. 

SbaA. 
Wings  he  wore  pf  many  a  coloured  plume. 

Milu 
-^Thcy  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like 
thofe  in  tlie  p'umc  or  ftaik  of  a  quill. 


^y  and  confift  of  two  pieces,  which  open  and   /^um,  4..  feather  worn  as  an  ornament;  Chapmum 
by  hooks  and  hinges,  their  in>Yard  caliber  or    ^^^'^  J^  ^or  a  crcft  at  large. — 

Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  thfir  ^/r/mw 
Fan  you  into  defpair.  ^bak.  Corioinrtiu, 

With  this  againe,  he  ruftit  lipon  his  rucft. 
And  caught  him  by  the  horfc-haire  piutne^  that 
dangl'd  on  hi^  creft.  Cbapman* 

— Oftridges  feathers  are  common,  and  the  ordina- 
ry plume  of  Janizaries.  Brtxwn, — 

His  high  pjume  that  nodded  o'er  his  hend- 


kter  being  accordijig  to  tiic  ftze  of  the  pipe, 
^ly  two  feet  and  a  half.  In  the  middle  is 
td  a  core  or  round  piece  of  brafs  or  iron, 
twhat  longer  than  the  mould,  and  of  the  thick- 
of  the  inward  diameter  or  the  pipe.  This 
is  paired  through  two  copper  rundles,  one  at 
i  end  of  the  mould,  which  they  fcrvc  to  clofe ; 
to  thclc  is  joined  a  little  copper  tube  about 
inches  long,  and  of  tlie  thicknefs  the  leaden 
is  intended  to  be  of.  By  m^ans  of  Ihefe 
'*>  the  core  is  retained  in  the  middle  of  the  ca- 
of  the  mould.    The  core  being  in  the  mpuld. 


J)rjJffi, 
.  Pi  ide ;  towering  mein. — 

CJreat  Duke  of  I^ncafter,  I  come  to  thee 
From  /►/«/?/ f-pluckt  Richard.         S/^itk.  Kii/j.  U, 

4- 
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4.  ToVf  n  of  honour ;  prize  of  conteft. — 

Ambitioun  to  win  from  me  fomc  plum^,  Mrlf, 

5.  PJwne  is  a  term  jifed  by  botanlfts  for  that  part 
of  the  feed  of  a  plant,  which  in  its  growth  be- 
comes the  trbnk :  it  is  inclofed  in  two  fmall  cavi- 
ties, I'ormed  in  the  lobes  for  its  recqition,  and  is 
divided  at  its  loofe  end  into  divers  pieces,  all  clofe- 
ly  bound  together  like  a  bunch  of  feathers,  whence 
it  has  this  name.  ^aney. 

(2.)  Plcme,  in  botany,  {j  i,//.  5.)  See  Gem- 
ma. 

(3.)  Plume,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  iri 
the  dcp.  of  Lot  and  Garonne  f  7  miles  SW.  of  A- 
gcn. 

♦  To  Plumi.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.}  i.  To 
pick  and  acijull  feathers. — Swans  muft  be  kept  in 
Ibme  enclofed  pond,  where  they  may  have  room 
to  come  aihore  and  plttttte  themselves.  Mort.  ». 
[Piumtrf  Fr. J  To  ftrip  of  feathers. — Such  animal!^, 
as  iced  upon  flefh,  devoiir  fome  part  of  the  fea- 
thers of  the  birds,  bccaule  they  will  not  take  paint 
fully  to  fJamc  them.  Raj.  3.  To  ftrip ;  to  pill. — 
Th«  king  cared  not  to  plume  the  nobility  and 
people  to  feather  himfelC  Bacon.  4.  To  place  as  a 
plume. — 

His  ftature  reachM  the  fkyt  and  on  his  cR*ft 
Sat  horror  plunCi.  Mihon*s  Par.  Loft. 

5.  To  adorn  with  plumes. — 

Farewell  the  phmed  troops,        Bh>ak.  OtbelU. 

•  PLUMEALLUM.  n.  /.  {ahmcn  flumofum^ 
l^t.]  A  kind  of  afbcftus. — PiumtaHum^  formed  in- 
to the  likeoefs  of  a  wick,  will  ad#ninifter  to  the 
flame,  and  yet  not  confume.  Wilkins. 

PLUMELEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ^p.  of 
Morbihan;  7^  miles  SSW.  of  JofTclin,  and  ix 
NE.  of  Vannes. 

PLUMELIAlt,  a  to<^  of  France,  in  the  depw 
of  the  Morbihan ;  6  Rules  i.  of  Pootivy  and  S  NE. 
of  Orient.  , 

PLUMENTAAL,  a  town  of  Gennauy,  in  ^uf- 
tTM  ;  4  miles  W.  of  Zifterdorf. 

PLUM^RIA,  in  botany.  Red  Jafmine^  a  ^enus 
•of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
Tanking  under  the  30th  order,  Contort  a:. 

PLUMIER,  Charles,  a  learned  Minim,  born  at 
Marfeillcs,  and  one  of  the  moft  able  botanifb  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  inlbrudted  by  the  f^ 
mous  Maignan,  who  taught  him  mathetnatics, 
turnery,  the  art  of  making  fpe^acles»  burning;. 
glaflTes,  microfc(ipc»»  &c.  He  at  length  went  to 
Home,  and  applied  himJelf  entirely  to  botany  un» 
der  a  ikilful  Italian.  At  his  return  to  Provence, 
he  fettled  in  the  convent  at  BomeSf  a  maritime 
place  near  Hieres,  where  he  made  difcoveries  in 
the  fields  with  rcfped  to  fimpleft.  He  wa«  fei!t  by 
the  French  king  to  America^  to  bring  from  thence 
fuch  plants  as  m^ight  be  of  fervice  in  medicine. 
He  made  three  different  voyages  to  the  Antilles^ 
and  flopped  at  the  lAand  of  St  Domingo.  The 
kin£  gave  him  a  peufion ;  and  he  at  laft  fettled  at 
Pans.  Preparing  to  go  a  4th  time  to  America,  he 
died  at  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz,  in 
1706.  He  wrote  feveral  excellent  works;  the 
chief  arc,  i.  A  volume  of  the  Plants  in  the  Ame- 
rican Iflands.  a.  A  Treatife  on  the  American 
Fern.  3.  The  Art  of  Turnery ;  a  curious  work 
embclltflied  with  plates. 
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«  PHT><tOEROUS.  adj.  [pima  and  ^ffa,  Ijq 
Having  feathers  ;  feathered.  DrVf. 

♦  PLUMIPEDE.  «./.  Ipbma  and/w,  U]  i 
fowl  th.Tt  has  featlitrs  on  the  foot.  Dt3. 

(I.)  ♦  PLUMxMET.    If./  [hampMf.]  tl 

weight  of  lead  hunjt  at  a  ftring^  by  whkh  Ajb 

are  founded,  and  perpendicularity  i*  difccnirf.- 

Dtfeper  than  did  ever  phmmet  found, 

ril  dro\^n  my  hook.  Shek.TeBf^i 

Fly,  euTious  time. 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-ftepping  ters, 
Whofe  fpecd  i»  bat  the  heavy //aniwd'sfacp. 

u  Any  weight. — God  fees  thebodyofflcftwbdj 
you  bear  about  you,  and  the  piammas  «Aici  t 
hangs  upon  your  foul.  Dnppa^s  KuUs.—'Vit  te- 
vinefe  of  thefc  bodies  mnil  be  counttrrpttfe^W  1 
plnmnut  faftcned  about  the  pulley  on  thcaiis'.t^ 
plummet  will  defcend  according  as  the  fad  to 
make  the  feveral  parts  of  the  wheel  liglttcior bo 
Tier.  WilkJm.^ 

(a.)  Plummet,  Plumb  rule,  orPLUittu«f 
an  infti-ument  ufed  by  carpenters,  auibns,  &Ci3 
order  to  jud^e  whetlxrr  walls,  &c.  be  opogfe 
planes,  horizontal,  or  the  like.  It  is  tkw  oN 
from  a  piece  of  lead,  faflened  to  tbc«l(^« 
chord,  which  nfually  conftitutes  thh  iaftrec^ 
Sometimes  the  firing  defcends  along  a  wsA' 
ruler,  &c  raifed  perpendiculary  on  JMlknia 
which  cafe  it  becomes  a  level - 

PLUMMING,  ».  /  among  niincn,ii*»- 
thod  of  ufing  a  naine^iial,  in  onkr  to  fcwt  tie 
«xadt  place  oSf  the  work  where  to  fink  Aw  ■ 
air-flian,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  wrti  tf  to 
tnow  which  way  the  load  inclines  whesajio- 
ure  happens  in  it.  It  is  thus  perfttfwcA  i^ 
ful  perfon  with  an  afliftant,  and  with  peo^i*'** 
papier,  and  a  long  line,  and  a  ftto-diaijiiff*' 
guefs  of  the  place  ^bove  growid,  dcfcenAiiiJ 
adit  or  work,  and  there  faftens  one  grf^ 
line  to  fomc  fixed  thing  m  it;  then  4c*i^ 
needle  is  let  to  red,  and  the  «a^  pojrt^^ 
fefts  is  marked  with  a  f>rn  :  he  then  goeia*' 
tbcr  in  the  line  ftill  fattened,  and  at  ^v^^" 
ure  of  the  adit  he  m^es  a  mark  ca  the  ^^ 
knot  or  oHherwife :  and  then  lctthigdwnitte«n 
again,  he  there  likewife  notes  down  lbitp*f* 
which  the  needle  ftands  in  this  ^coffd  prftJ* 
In  this  manner  he  pnxfeeds,  from  tominf  tot*^ 
ing,  marking  doivn  the  pointsy  and  markB?  ^ 
hne,  till  he  comes  to  the  intended  P^*^ 
done,  he  afcends  aud  begins  to  work  on  the  wsit 
of  the  earth  what  he  did  in  the  adit,  briagi^*] 
firft  knot  in  the  line  to  fuch  a  place  'f^^ 
mark  of  the  place  of  the  needle  will  again  »»J 
Jts  pomting,  and  continues  this  till  he  coact?* 
dcfired  place  aibove  ground,  which  iscertsue** 
perpendicular  over  that  part  of  the  ma  •^ 
which  the  air  (liaft  is  to  be  funk.  . 

PLUMOSE,  adj.  formed  in  the  ^^^^\ 
feather,  with  a  ftcm  and  fibres  ilfuing  ^\t 
each  fide ;  fuch  arc  the  antumac  of  certaii«* 
butterflies,  he.  ,  ^ 

♦  PLUMOSITY.  If./,  [from  /^Ww**.]  ^ 
ftate  of  having  feathtis.  . 

♦  PLUMOUS.  adj.  {pdumenx,  Fr.  fwm^hh  W 
Feathery;  refcmbling  feathers.— Tbii  hJi  *  '^ 


plumovs  kjody  in  the  middle,  but  ftoer.  Wti^' 


uJ 
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(i.)  ♦  PLUMP.  a€ij\  [Of  this  word  the  etymo^ 
igjr  is  not  known.  Skinner  derive*  it  from  pom'  < 
\ele,  Fr.  full  like  a  ripe  apple ;  U  plight  be  more 
ifily  deduced  from  plum^  which  yet  ff ems  very 
ar/h.  Junius  omits  it.J  Somewhat  fat ;  not  lean ; 
eck ;  full  and  fmoothl — The  heifer,  that  valued 
fclf  upon  a  fmooth  coat  and  a  plump  habit  of 
;>d}',  wa«  taken  up  for  a  (acrificc.  VEJlrangt.-^ 

Plump  gentleman. 
Get  out  at  fa(t  as  e'er  you  can.    '  Pri^* 

The  famidiM  crow 
Grows  plump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle.  , 

Swift. 
[u)  •  Plump,  adv.  [Probably  corrupted  from 


umht  or  perhaps  formed  from  the  found  of  a  "^de.  Grew, 


PLUMULE,,  w./.  in  boUny,  the  diiBin«tite  of 
pLUhfE;  the  fmall  bud,  germ,  or  embryo,  in 
grain*  from  which  vegetation  commences ;  called 
Afro/pire  by  maltftcrs.  See  Acr^ospire,  and 
Plavt,  §  29. 

T  PLUMY.  a4/.  (from  plume,]  Feathered ;  co- 
vcrtd  with  feathers. — 

Satan  fcll»  and  ftraigflt  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  fail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 
Who  on  their  piufny  vans  received  him  foft 
'  From  his  uncaly  ftation.  Mihon, 

Appeared  his//i///;jrcrell,befmearM  with  blood. 

Mdlfon. 
— like  a  quiU,,  with  the  plumy  part  only  upon  one 


;ne  falhng  in  the  water.]  With  a  fudden  fall.— ^ 

Or  to  fome  river  lake  'em 
Plumps  and  fee  if  tlut  would  wake  'em. 

Btn  Jpn/oB^ 
(3.)*  Plump.  ». /.  [from  the  adjcdivr.]  A 
lot ;  a  tuft ;  a  clui^cr ;  a  number  joined  in  one 
ifs.  I  believe  it  is  now  corrupted  to  clump. — 
igland,  Scotland,  Ireland  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 
thcr,  not  accefliblc  but  by  fca.  A?fo«.— War- 
ck  having  efpied  certain  plumps  of  Scottilh 
rfcmqi  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the 
iere  to  prevent  danger.  Hajward. — We  refted 
dcr  z.  plump  of  trees.  Sandjj. — 

A  plump  of  fowl  heboid  their  foe  on  high. 

D/ydefh 
fi.)  •  To  Plump,  t.  a.  [from  the  adj."|  To  fat- 
i;  to  fweli ;  to  make  large. — The  particles  of 
rapandmg  %hemfeives,  plump  out  the  fidts  of 
t  bladder.  B9yl44 — I'm  as  lean  as  carrion  ;  but 
fcdding  at  your  houfe  will  plump  me  up  with 
od  cheer.  V ^/Iranj^e.—Lct  th  m  He  for  the 
w  and  the  rain  10  plump  them.  Mo'^timer. 
[1.)  *  Ta  Plump.  ^^  «.  [from  the  adverb.] 
To  fall  like  a  ft  one  into  the  water.  A  word 
med  fro  n  tl^e  found,  or  rather  corrupted  from 
w^.  a.  [from  the  adje^ive.]  To  be  fwoUen. 
0^, 

'  PLUMPER.  «.  ).  [from  plump.]  Something 
m  in  the  mouth  to  fwell  the  checks. — 

She  dcxl'roully  her  plumpers  draws, 

Thit  frrvc  to  fill  her  hollow  j.iws.  S4ut/i, 

•  PLUMPNESS,  n  /.  [from  plump.]   Fulmfs*; 

/ofition  towards  fulncf«. — Thofe  convtx  glaf- 

fupply  the  dete(^  of  plumpjiejs  in  the  eye. 

'  PLUMPORRIDGE.  n.f.  [phm  ami  porridge.] 
Tidgr  with  plums. — A  rigid  dilfcntcr,  wlio  di- 
I  It  his  houfe  on  Chnftmas  day,  trat  very  plen- 
illv  of  his  phmporruii^e  Addilon. 
t.)  •  PLLTMPUDDIXG.  «./.  ^jlum  and  ptid- 
1-]  Pudding  made  with  plums, 
a.)  Plum  pudding  Stone,  in  mineralogy. 
Callan'der,  M^  i;  and  Mineralogy, 
•/  IL  CAap.  IV.  Ua/j  L  Ord^r  IIL  S^a.  II.  Gen. 

PLUMPY.  adj.    Plump ;  fat.    A  ludicrous 
rd.-:— 

Comr,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
*lwHpj  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.  Sbak» 

'LUMSTEAD,  a  poft  town  of  Pennfylvania, 
the  W.  bank  of  the  DelawarCi  36  miles  N.  of 
Udelphia. 


PLUNATIA.    SecPiAsosA. 

♦  PLUNDER.  «•/.  [from  the  verb.]  Pillage; 
fpoils  gotten  in  war. — 

Let  looie  the  murmuring  army  on  their  maft^rt. 
To  pay  themfclves  with  plunder.  Otwaj. 

*  To  Plunder,  v.  a.  \plunderemy  Dutch.]  i. 
To  pillage ;  to  rob  in  an  hoftile  way. — Nebuchad« 
nezzar  plusiderj  the  temple  of  God.  Scutb.  2.  To 
take  by  pillage.— Being  driven  away,  and  his 
books  plwtdereJf  one  oJF  his  neighbours  bought 
them  in  hi<  behalf.  Fell.— 

Ships  made  in  peace  a  treafure  richer  fa(« 
Thau  what  is  plunder  d  in  the  rage  of  war. 

Vryden. 
3.  To  rob  as  a  thief. — 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  roifers 
drain. 
Or  crofs,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main.  P^pe. 

♦  PLUNDERER.  «./.  [from  plunder.]  i.  Hof. 
tile  pillager ;  I'poiltr.  a.  A  thief;  a  robbcr.-^It 
was  a  famous  faying  of  Wiliiam  Rufus,  whofoe* 
vcr  fparcs  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers^  and 
traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  ap4 
quiet ntfs.  AdMjon  — 

What  one  plund'rer  left,  the  next  will  fcize. 

Drjdem. 
PLUNERET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  M  jrbihan ;  a  milea  E.  of  Auray,  and  7t 
W.  of  VanneP. 

•  PLUNGE,  n.f.  i.  AA  of  putting  or  finking 
under  water,  va.  Difficulty;  ftrait;  diitrefs. — She 
was  wtary  of  life,  tiiice  (he  was  brought  to  that 
plunge;  to  conceal  her  huft>aud*6  murder,  or  ac- 
cufe  her  fon.»  Sidney. — People,  when  put  to  \ 
plunge^  cry  out  to  heaven  for  help.  VBJhmngt*'^^ 

And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raife  me  from  amid  ft  this  plunge  oi  forrowsf 

Mdi/on, 
— He  muft  be  a  good  man ;  a  quality  which  Ci- 
'ccro  and  Quintihan  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  aflert* 
ing  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker* 

(i.)  •  To  Plunge,  v.  a.  \pionger^  Fr.]  i.  To 
put  fuddenly  under  water,  or  under  any  thing 
Uippofed  liquid. — 

Plunge  us  in  the  flames*  MUtan^ 

Headlong  from  bcncc  to  plunge  herfelf  (he 
fprings.  Dfydem. 

%,  To  put  into  any  ftatc  fuddenly.— 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  picafing  fleep, 
And  ravilh'd  in  ld<dian  bow'rs  to  keep.    Diyd. 
3.  To  hurry  into  any  diftrefs. — 

O  oooicieuce  !  into  what  abyft  of  feart 

And 
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And  liorrort  haft  thou  driv'n  mc  ?  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way  ;  from  deep  to  d^trpcr  p/u/j^' J.    ^ 

Milton. 
— Without  a  prudtot  dctermin^ion  in  mattery 
before  U3,  we  Ihall  be  plunged  into  perpetual,  er- 
rors. fVatts.  4.  To  force  in  fuddenly.  This 
word,  to  what  adion  joevcr  it  be  applied,  com- 
monly exprtflcs  cither  rioknce  and  fuddcnncfs  in 
the  a^ent,  or  diflrefd  in  the  patient. — 

At  this  ;idvaf»cM,  and  fudden  as  the  wordy 
•'    In  proud  PlcxippuH*  bofom  ^/ir/Tg-V  the  fword. 

Dryden. 
— ^Let  them  not  be  too  hafty  to  plunge  their  enqui- 
ries at  oner  into-the  depths  of  knowledge.  Watts, 
(a.)  ♦  To  Plunge,  v.  «.     i.  To  (ink  fuddenly 
into  water ;  to  dive. — 

Accoutred  as  1  was,  I  plunged  in.  Shak. 

H\s  covri'cr  plung*dt 
•    And  threw  bim  off;  the  waves  whelmM  orer 
him.  .  Dryden. 

ForcM  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  lea. 

Dryd^, 
*— When  tortoifes  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
■water,  their  (hcil  being  dried  in  the  fun,  they  are 
«afity  taken ;  by  reafon  they  cannvJt  plunge  into 
the  water  nimbiy  enough.  Ray.  a.  To  fall  or  rnfh 
into  any  hazard  or  dirtrefs. — He  could  find  no  o- 
ther  way  to  conceal  his  adultery,  but  to  pltmge 
itito  the  guilt  of  a  murther-  Tillot.xm. — 

Bid  me  for  \\oi\o\iT  plunge  into  a  war.  Jddiji 

He  plunged  into  the  gulph  which  hcav'n  tore- 

toid.  Pope. 

♦  PLUNGEON.  ».yr  \merguj,  Latin.]    A  lea 
bird.  /I'm/. 

•  ♦  PLUNGER,  n.  /.  [from  plunge.\    One  that 
plunge* ;  a  diver. 

*  PLUNKET.  n.  f.    A  kind  of  blue  colour. 
Ainf. 

(i.)  •  PLURAL.' a/^'.  \pluralii,  Lat.]     i.  Im- 
plying more  than  one. — 

Better  have  none 
'   Thau  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Sbak. 
a.  [In  grammar.]— The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have 
two  variations,  one  to  fignity  the  number  two, 
and  another  to  fipnify  a  nwmlx-r  of  more  than  two ; 
under  one  variation  the  noun  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
fiual  number,  and  under  the  other  of  the  plural. 
€ltirke. 

'  (i.)  Plural.   See  Grammar,  under  English 
Lahguage,  p.  69a,  694. 

'    •  PLURALIST.  «./.  [pluralifle,  Fr.  from  plu^ 
raJ.]  One  that  holds  more  cccLIinftical  bentficf  s 
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nurobci'  J  the  majority.— Take  the^Va^ofik 
World,  and  they  arc  neither  wife  dot  good.  LE 
(a.)  Pluramty  of  BENEricEs,  or  Lhiics, 
is  where  the  lame  clerk  is  pofldlcd  of  tvs^ 
more  fpiriVual  preferments,  with  cuit  of  K^i 
See  Ben  f  fice,  §  a — 8.  The  fmabncfc  of  km 
benefices  firft  gave  rife  to  pluralities;  for  id  n- 
-cle6iaftie»  uftabie  to  fubiift  on  a  fingie  oot,  u 
allowed  to  boid  two ;  and  at  length  tlx  obSD:' 
tncreafed  without  bounds.  A  mntdyw^K. 
tempted  for  this  abufe  at  the  council  ot  L^ra 
undtr  Alexander  HI.  and  innocent  UI.  i::  n\-j 
when  thf  holding  more  than  one  btncRa  sa 
turbid  by  a  canon  under  the  penally  of  dtpiifi- 
tioii ;  but  the  lUme  canon  grAntirg  ibcpojcj 
power  to  dirpcnfc  with  it  in  favour  of  pcsiwtf 
diitui-uKhed  merit,  the  prohibition  bccw  r 
rnoft  ufelcfs.  They  were  alfo  reftnmtd  byts. 
ii  Hen,  Vin.  cap.  13.  which  eoidw  tt^Ji»| 
pcrfon  having  one  brucficc  with  curcofkjBditi 
the  yearly  vaiue  of  81.  or  above  (in  \ki^ 
books),  accept  any  other  with  cun:  of  fi»k,ili£ 
tirft  rhall  be  adjudged  in  law  lo  be  Mi^ 
thunt^h  the  tame  Itatute  provide*  for  ffilpotiM 
in  ceitaui  calcs.  In  Knglaiid,  to  pmcoit  1  iii* 
pen  Cation,  the  prefetitcc  inuft  obtain  of  the b&i?t 
HI  whole  diocefe  the  livings  are,  two  ccrtlcas 
oi  the  vaiues  in  the  king's  books,  and  fieflp 
led  viiues  and  diftaiKc;  one  for  the  a^^iHf^ 
and  the  other  for  the  lord  chanctUor.  hdt^ 
iivings  He  in  two  diocefes,  then  two  certo* 
ot  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  obtained  froacKlte' 
ibop.  He  muft  alfo  Ihow  the  aichbiftwpfei*^ 
itrntation  to  the  ad  living;  and  l>ring  itfci* 
two  ttrtimontaU  from  the  neighbouriD|  dtrjF 
conccniiiig  his  behaviour  and  conTcrto%<*f 
tur  thearchbiJhop  and  the  other  for  tkW 
chancellor;  and  he  mufl  atfo  (bow  thca^ 
I  hop  his  letters  of  orders,  and  a  certificate  rf^ 
having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.atthcltA* 
one  of  the  univcrfitics  of  this  realm,  BWl^ 
hand  of  the  rtgiftcr.  And  if  he  bt  not  111* 
D.  D.  nor  LL.  B.  nor  LL.  D.  he  is  to?«** 
(luaiification  of  a  chaplain,  which  is  lo  bt  »l 
rcgiftercd  in  the  fiicully  of  office,  in  onkf  lA* 
ter-dered  to  the  arcbbiftiop,  accordic|tiJ;k«^ 
lute.  And  if  he  hath  taken  any  of  tk  afocW 
oJcgrccH,  which  the  ftatute  allows  as  qualj6cii«<* 
tic  15  to  procure  a  certificate  thereof,  awl  to  flij 
tile  fame  to  the  archbifliop  ;  after  whicii  ^^ 
pcnfatton  is  made  oat  at  the  faculty  office,*^ 
iie  gives  fecurity  according  to  thedirtto*^^- 
canon.     He  mud  tiieii  repair  to  the  lord  cfci>  ^ 


than   one  with   cUre  of  fouls. — If  the  plurali/ls     lor  for  con  fir malion  under  ihe  broad  feil;^^^*^ 


would  do  their  bed  to  fupprefs  curates,  their 
number  might  be  retrenched.  Collier. 
'  (i.)*PI-UftAUTl'.»./.[>rfl///r,Fr.]  i.Thc 
ilatc  of  being  or  faaring  a  grc  ater  number. — It  is 
not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of  parts, 
nuketh  the  "total  greater.  Bacon,  %.  A  number 
more  than  one.-^Thofc  hcrcticks  had  introduced 
a  plurality  of  godii.  Hammond. — Sometimes  it  ad- 
mitteth  of  diftinftion  awd  plurality.  Pearfon. — They 
could  forego  pluralitf  of  wives.  Bentley.—Th  im- 
poflible  to  conceive  bow  any  language  can  want 
.this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature  of  its 
fi^niBealionis  Ajch  as  to  aihnit  of  plurality.  Clarke. 
i<  More  cure  of  fouls  than  one.    4.  The  greater 


inuft  apply  to  the  biiliop  of  the  diocUewti«* 
living  lies  tor  his  ad  million  and  inftituti>n-  8. 
tht  fcveral  rta(r.p  ads,  for  every  (bn,  orp^ 
or  parchment,  <5cc.  on  which  any  dilpcnto* 
hold  two  eccleiiafticai  drgnit'c&or  bentficekj'' 
dignity  and  a  benefice,  fliall  be  engroflcdd**' 
ten,  there  (hall  be  paid  a  treble  aos*  ftaicp  ^^ 
Til  ere  is  alfo  a  regulation  with  regard  to  j^^ 
tics;  but  it  is  often  difpcnfcd  with:  for,  bf '^ 
f.iculty  of  difptn ration,  a  pluralift  is  reqoir'*' 
that  benefice  from  which  he  (hail  happen  '.^^ 
mult  abfent,  to  preach  ij  fcrmons  cteiT  ?  ' 
and  to  cxercifc  hofpitalily  for  two  mOnttii  y=-  ' 
In  Germany  the  pope  grants  difpcuiitroMfofp'; 
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(tfl^nf  a  pfiintity  of  Jx^ncficfs*  on  pretence  that 
the  ecclclhftic^l  r»riiices  there  ncekl  large  rcvenu'js 
U)  bear  up  again  ft  the  PnTieftanl  princes. 

(5.)  Plukakity  of  Worlds.  See  Astrono- 
my, i  170,  103 — :oc ;  and  Plamet,  §  2. 

•  PLITRALLY.  a^o.  [pluraL]  In  a  fenfc  Im- 
^lv»np  more  than  one. 

PLUS,  [Litin,  ma/v.l  in  a!gebra,  a  charnfler 
narked  thus  -f-,  ufcd  for  the  fign  of  addition. 
>ec  Ate  t  BR  A,  Pari  L  drf,  2.  and  Neoativk, 
'  4. 

(f.)  •  PLTTSH.  n,f,  {peluche,  French.]  A  kind 
if  villous  or  fb'<gpy  cloth  ;  fhag ;  a  kind  of  wool- 
en velvet.— The  bottr^m  of  it  was  fet  ajjainfta  li- 
ning oi  plujb.  Bae(,n,—ThQ  colour  af  ptujh  or  vel- 
irt  will  appear  varied,  if  yop  (Iro^k  part  of  it  one 
ftx),  and  part  of  it  another.  BojU* — 
1  love  to  wear  cloths  that  arc  flufh, 

Nat  prefacing  old  raj^s  with  plujk.         Cleave!, 

{%,)^LV%Ht  m  commerce,  ice.  has  a  fort  of 
'  ivct  knap  or  fhag  on  one  fide,  compofed  regu- 
arly  of  a  woof  i*f  a  fingic  wooilen  thread  and  a 
'ouble  warp  ;  the  one  wool,  of  two  threads  twifl- 
\  ;  the  other  goa»8  or  camels  hair  j  though  there 
re  fome  pluihc*  entirely  of  worfted,  and  others 

Mnoofed  wholly  of  hair. 

«  PLUSHER.  »./.  \gaha  l^h.]  A  fca  fi(h.— 
The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  ot  fifh 
iiled    a   plujher^    fomewhdt   like   the   dog-fifh. 

PI.UTARCH,  a  great  philofopher  and  hiftcH- 
ifi  ot  antiquity,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of 
Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Chaero- 
I  ca,  a  f.nall  city  of  Boeotla  m  Greece.  Plutarch** 
hmily  was  ancunt  in  Chacronea  :  his  grandfather 
Limprras  was  a  philofopher,  and  emintnl  for  his 
I  irning;  and  is  oUcn  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in 
[  s  writings,  a§  is  alfo  his  father.  P*utarch  was 
iniiated  early  in  ftudy,  and  was  placed  under  the 
lire  of  Ammoniins  aa  Egyptian,  who,  after  ha- 
ving taught  philofophy  v/iih  i'reat  reputation  at 
Alexandria,  fettled  at  Athens.  Under  this  mailer 
lii  made  great  advances  in  knowledge ;  but  like  a 
true  philofopher,  more  apt  to  regard  tbin^^  than 
\mLy  he  neglcrted  the  ftudy  of  languages. 
Though  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  reiided  in  Rome 
rear  40  years  at  different  times,  yet  he  never 
^  ems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  fltill  in  the 
Lnin  languaj^c;  nor  did  he  even  cultivate  his 
Hiother-tonjiue  the  Orcek  with  accuracy,  and 
hence  that  harihnefs  inequality,  and  obfcurity  in 
l'<  ftyie,  which  is  fo  jollly  complained  of.  After 
ticmg  groun  ?ed  by  Ammonius,  he  travelled  jnto 
^  !?ypt»  and  was  initialed  in  the  Egyptian  Mvs-. 
TtKiEs,  as  appears  by  his  trcatife  0/ IJtj  and  0- 
fiu:  ill  which  he  Ihows  himself  well  verted  in  their 
aacient  theology  and  philofophy.  From  Egypt 
fcc  returned  into  Greece;  and  vtliting  in  his  way 
all  the  acadeu»ic6  and  fchools  of  the  philofopher?, 
pothered  from  them  many  of  thofe  oblervaiions 
V'lih  which  he  has  enriched  his  works.  H/  does 
wot  feem  10  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
fc^,  but  culled  from  each  whatever  he  thought 
exctllcnl.  He  could  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of 
the  Stoics,  but  was  ftill  more  averle  from  the  im* 
piety  of  the  Epicireans:  in  many  things  he  fol- 
lowed Ariftotic ;  but  his  favourites  were  Socratva 
VtL.XVH.  PAarIL 
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and  Plato*  Whofe  memory  he  revered  fb  higtiM 
that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birthdays  witn 
much  folemnity.    Befides  this,  he  applied  him* 
^eif  with  extreme  diligence  to  colledl  not  only  ad 
book"?,  but  alfo  all  the  fiymgs  and  obfervationli 
of  wife  men  which  he  had  heard  in  convcrfation 
or  had  received  from  others  by  tradition  ^  an4 
likewife  to  confult  the  records  >'id  public  ihftru* 
ments  prefcrvcd  in  cities  Which  he  had  viftted  Ifi 
his  travels.   He  took  a  particularjoumty  to  Spar- 
ta, tf>  fearch  the  archives  of  that  famous  kingdom^ 
to  underftand  their  ancient  government,  with  tht 
h!ftor>'  of  their  lepiflators,  kings,  and  ephoru   f[T<: 
took  the  fame  methods  with  regard  to  many  o* 
ther  commonwealths ;  ?ind  thus  was  enabled  to 
leave  us  in  his  works  fuch  a  rich  cabinet  of  ohfe^- 
v.iti(m  upon  mm  and  manners,  as,  in  th*;  opinion 
of  Montaigne  and  Bayle,  have  rendered  him  the 
moft  vahiHhle  author  of  antiquity.    Few  circum- 
ftances  of  Plutarch's  hfe  are  known.    Accordinj? 
to  the  leamed   P.ibricius,   he   was  born   und<ff 
Claudius,  50  years' after  the  Chriftian  era.     Be 
was  married  to  a  moft  amiable  woman  of  his  o\/n 
native  town,  whofe  name  was  Timoxena,  and  to 
whofefenfc  and  virtue  he  bears  the  moft  atfedfionate 
teftimory  in  his  moral  works.    He  had    feve/a 
children,  and  among  them  two  fons ;  one  called 
Plutarch  after  hiirfelf,  the  other  Lampriat  \v\  me* 
mory  of  his  grandfather.   Lamprias  feenis  to  have 
inherited  hih  father's  philofophy ;  ^nd  to  hirn  we 
owe  the  table  or  catalogue  of  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  perhaps  alfo  his  apc^phthegms.    He  had  a  ne- 
phew, Sextus  Chaeroneus,  who  taught  the  fearned 
emperor  Marcus  Aurtlius  the  Greek  tongue*  aiid 
was  much  honoured  by  him.    Some  think,  that 
the  critic  Low  gin  us  was  of  his  family;  and  A- 
puleius,  in  the  ftrft  book  of  his  Metamorphofesy 
affirms  himfelf  10  Ik  defcende^  from  hira.    Piu- 
tarch  upon  going  to  Rome,  had  a  great  refort  of 
the  Roman  nohllity :  tor  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that 
he  was  fo  takv*  up  in  giving  le^ures  on  philo(b' 
phy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he  had  no| 
t'me  to  make  h'mfcif  mafter  of  the  Latin  tongue* 
He  was  frveral  times  at  Rome,  and  contra^ed  an 
intimacy  with  Scflius  Senecio,  a  worthy  man, 
who  had  been  four  times  conful,  and  to  whom 
Plutarch  has  dedicated  many  of  his  lives.    But 
his  chief  ol'jeA  in  thefc  journeys,  Was  to  iearcl^ 
the  records  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  public  libra- 
ries.   Suulas  fays  he  was  inirulted  alfo  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  the  empire,  du- 
ring hs  relidence  in  the  metropolis.     «*  Pjutarcli 
(fays  he  J  iivtd  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  btftoiv* 
ed  i»T]  b«m  the  confiilar  ornaments,  an:»  caufed  an 
edi^l  to  b-  palfcd,  that  the  magiftrates  or  officers 
of  Iliyri.i  Ihould  do  nothing  in  that  province  with- 
out his  knowie(!ge  and  approt>ation."    It  ifp^tnc- 
rallf  fuppofed  that  Tiajan,  a  private  man  when 
Plmarch  fii  ft  came  to  Rome,  was,  among  other  no- 
bility, one  of  his  auditor:* ;  that  this  wife  emperor 
afterwards  made  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils.   Much 
indeed  of  the  happmefs  of  bis  reign  has  been  im- 
puJcd  to  P.utarch.    Fahricius  a/Terts  that  he  was 
Trajan's  preceptor,  and  that  he  wa*  raifed  to  the 
confular  dignity  by  him,  and  made  procurator  cf 
Greece  in  his  old  age  by  Adrian.    The  defirc  of 
yi&tic^  hii  native  coUKtrjr  prcfaiicd  with  him  at 
^%%%  kngtli 
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length  toicavc  Ijtaly :  and  at  his  rrtorn  he  was  una-     jiew^  French  C;*Jv'ndar 

Bimoufly  chofcti  archon  of  Ch«ronea,  and  foon 

after  admitted  into  the  nunibcr  of  tlie  Delphic  A- 

pollo'i)  prirft^.     Fahricias  farn  he  died  in  the  5tfc 

year  of  Adrian,  aged  70.     His  works  have  been 

^livided  into  Lhvs  and  Momlt.     He  ha*?  been  juft- 

ly  efleemed  for  his  ftne  fcnfc  and-lcarnm^,  for  bis 

inteicrity,  ^ndfor  a  certain  air  ot  goodncfs  which 

appears  in  ali  his  works.   His  aim  was  to  indru^ 

and  charm  the  mind  ;  and  iiv  this  n<x)r  ettr  weiK 

.beyond  him.   Of  his  moral  writings  it  is  to  be  re- 

frrctteil  that  we  ^ave  no  eWpant  Eng^liCh  traofia- 

tion.    Even  his  Lives  were  chicffy  known  to  the 

Englifti  reader  bv  a  mtfc(ai»le  ipctfion,  tdl  a  ntw 

<mc  executed  with  fidelity  and  fpirit  was  prefcut- 

cd  to  the  public  by  the  Langhornes  in  1770, 

PLUTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily.  Gc. 
-  PLUTO,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  the  king  of  the 
infernal  regions,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  T&is 
-deity  finding  himftlf  childicfs  and  unm«rried, 
mounted  his  chariot  to  vi fit  The  world  ;  and  arri- 
ving in  Sicily*  fell  in  love  with  Profcrptne.  whom 
f  he  faw  gathering  flowers  with  her  companions  in 
the  valley  of  £nna,  near  mount  -fffna;  when, 
forcing  her  into  his  chariot,  he  drove  her  to  the 
river  Chemarus,  through  which  be  opened  him- 
-  I'elf  a  paflagc  back  to  the  realms  of  night.  See 
Ceices  and  Froserfinc.  Pluto  is  ufiially  re- 
prefented  in  an  ebony  chariot  drawn  by  four 
black  hories^  fometimcj*  holding  a  fccplre,  to  de- 
note his  power ;  at  others,  a  wand,  with  which  he 
dcjvea  away  the  pholls ;  and  at  others,  fome  keys 
to  (ignify  that  he  had  the  keys  of  death.  Homer 
i>bfcrve'',  that  his  helmet  had  the  quality  of  ren- 
derinp  the  wearer  in vifiolc*  arnl  that  Minerva  bor- 
rowed it  in  order  to  be  concealed  from  Mars 
when  ihe  foucht  apainfl  the  Trojans,  P.uto  was 
grently  revered  both  by  the  Creeks. and  Rom^ms, 
who  ert<5>cd  temples  and  altars  to  him.  To  thjs 
gwl  farrihces  were  ofiVred  in  t'ne  night,  and  k 
wa»  not  lawful  to  offer  them  by  day. 

PLUTUS,  in  P^gau  woribip,  the  god  of  rich- 
es, lit  was  reprcfcnttd  as  appearing  lame  when 
he  approached,  and  with  win^s  at  his  departure; 
to  fliow  the  ditficuUy  of  amaHlng  weaith,  and  the 
uncertainty  o*  its  enjoyment.  He  was  alfo  fre- 
quently rcprefented  blind,  to  fliow  that  he  often 
btftowcd  his  favoary  on  the  moft  unworthy,  and 
left  in  necelBty  thofc  who  had  the  greateft  me- 
rit. 

(i.)*  PLUVIAL.  Pluvious.  aJj.  [from  plu- 
^ia,  Latii..|  Rairty;  relating  to  rain. — The  lun- 
gous  pai^eis  about  the  wicks  of  candles  on)y  fij;- 
iiifieth  a  moid  And pluviout  air  about  them.  Br&<vn, 

UO  *  Pi-uviAL.  «./.  ipluiialy  Fr.]  A  pricft's 
COpff.   Ainf, 

PLUVIAUS.    See  Chahadrius,  N°  9. 

(i.)  PLUVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  \n  the  dep. 
of  Eure  aiid  Loire,  and  ci-ilevant  prov.  of  Beauce, 
20  miles  N.  of  Orleans.  Lon.  1.  o.  E.  Lat.  4^. 
14.  N. 

12.)  P^'^^viers.    See  Pithiviers. 

Pl^UVIGNER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Morbihan  ;  6  miles  N.  of  Au  ay,  and  134  E, 
of  Orient. 

PiAJVlOSE,  [Fr.  i.e.  Rainy.]  the  5th  month 
of  tl)c  year,  and  the  ad  mouth  of  winter,  iu^thc 


\  ^ 

commencine  Jan.  ]o,cC 
See  Calendah,  ^  3. 
Sec  Px.uviAt,  J  I. 
PLUVIUS,  a  funiame  of  Jupiirfr.    Fkwasis. 
vcked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro-nacs  wbes- 
Vtr  the  earth  was  parched  up  by  contm«ed  hti*. 
and  want  of  rain.    He  bad  an  altar  io  the  tcB^Ju 
on  ihv  r"<pitol, 

'  PLY.  fj./.  Ifrom  the  verb.]  1.  Kent  j  ten: 
form  ;  caft  ;  biarc.— The  late  le^irncis  tanDot  i» 
well  tiikc  the  fJ'^  Facon,  2.  Piait;  fuld.-7V 
•ruga:  or  pHes  of  the  inward  co^l  ot  the  ftofaca 
det,li:i  the  alir;.e:»t  in  t»^c  ftocrach.  Arh-^bi^ 

(i.)*  TV  "Ply.  %>.  m.  \pliin^  to  w  it  it  asf 

thing,  old  Dutch.     Juhuls  and  Sklnrur,^    \.1» 

work  on  any  thing  ctofriy  and  impoitoiavtlj.- 

The  wound's  greal  author  ciofcalkimipw- 

vokes 

*  His  rage,  'smdpHej  bin  with  redoubled  ftrab. 

The  h«^ro  Spom  afar 
Piifs  him  with  daft*  wd  ftoncsw  D-^. 

2.  To  employ  wkh  diligence;  to  keep  biiiy;te 
fet  oa  work. — 

Her  gentle  wit  ihc piles 
To  teach  them  truth,  S^. 

— He  refmn'd  his  pen  too,  and  plfd  it  is  Ud. 

They  their  legs  pi/ti.  Mw. 

— He  who  pJicj  .t!l  meaofi  and  orporruEslin  ia 
feareh  '>f  truth,  may  reft  upon  the  jtidpoatflf 
hli,  conLicace  fo  informed,  a»  a  warrantibk  pi^ 
South. — 

The  weary  Trojans /^^  their  (batlcftf  am 
To  neareft  land.  brjia. 

-^I  have  pM  my  needle  thcfe  fifty  years.  ^ 

3.  To  pra<^tffe  diPgently. — 
He  fternly  bad  him  other  bofeefs^^.  M- 
Keep  houfe,  and  fh  hh  book.  iai 
Then  commune  bow  they  beft  nwy/^ 

Their  growing  work.  ISb* 

Their  bloody  ta&,  uawearyM  ftiH.  ^ffc^ 

tie, 

4.  To  folicit  Jroportnnately.  — 
He  plUs  her  hard,  aocl  mocfi  rain  weir  \k 

marble.  Saa- 

He  pLfs  the  duke  at  mornf  np  anr*  at  ri^ht  ij- 

— Whofoever  has  any  thine  of  E^rid*$  pielj  »iii 

be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  giict  liA 

fuch  like  acknowledgments.  South. 

C2O  *  To  Ply.  1?.  «.  i.  To  work,  or  o^r^i^ 
vice. — He  wa^  forced  to//jf  in  thcrtrcetiasipor* 
ter.  SpcBMor,     2.  To  go  in  hafte. — 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Altf*- 

3.  To  bufy  one's  felf.— 
A  bir4  new  made  about  the  banks  fte^i^ 

4.  [Plier,  Fr.]  To  bend.— The  w'iilow  p&id 
gave  wav  to  the  eufl.  VEJlrnrge. 

Ci.)  •  'PLYERS.  «./    See  Pliers. 

(2.)  Plyf.ks,  in  fortification,  a  kind  ofbrf^ 
ufed  in  ra»fing  or  lettinf*  do\%n  a  draw-hr<t«' 
They  conlifi  of  two  timber  kvf rs  twice  as  ^ 
as  the  bridge  they  lift,  joii»ed  toi»ethtr  by  <i^' 
timbers  for.Tied  together  in  \ht  form  of  a  ^^^ 
drew's  crofo  to  counterr*.)ife  them.  Ttiff  JJ' 
fupported  by  two  upriizht  jimb=,  on  w  ixh  li^f 
fwing ;  and  the  brid^^c  is  raifcd  or  let  doWn  H 
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nfan^  of  chains  joining  the  emls  of  the  payers    or's  kitchen, 
if^tl  hriv'ue. 

PLYING,  part.  «./  in  the  fca  lanjiu,ij»c,  the 
k*%  or  making,  or  cnUeavouring  to  make,  a  ^^ro- 
ich  ;»giunll  the  difec^ion  of  tbt  wind.  Htnce  a 
tiip  iiMt  a-Jvan.'cs  wtil  m  her  courfe  m  this  inan- 
cr  of  fiailmg,  is  fa  id  to  be  a  pood  plyer.  Sec 
ULTIMO,  Pitching,  and  Tacking. 
PLYM,  a  nvcr  of  EngUrd,  which  rifes  in  De^ 
ouihix  ;  becomes  a  navigable  rivcr  at  Plymouth, 
id  falls  into  Plyrrouth  Sound,  a  little  below 
'lymouth. 

(I.)  PLYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Dcvonfhiro>  a- 
out  215  ^''^-s  trom  London,  between  the  livcTS 
lym  and  Tainar,  Jult  bt-torc  they  fail  into  the 
ri'ilh  Channel.  From  a  mt-re  Hfliing  viilagf,  it 
\6  b-come  one  of  the  Uigeft  towns  in  the  coun- 
r-,  and  is  one  of  the  chfef  magazines  inthc  kmg- 
"irn,  on  account  of  its  port,  which  is  oiu:  of  the 
left  in1£nglaud,  and  which  is  fo  larf'e  as  to  be 
Wt  to  contain  looo  faiL  it  is  defcnied  by  fcve- 
ri  dtftrcnt  forts,  mounting  nearly  300  ptms^  t>f 
hich  t  ic  ch'cf  IS  Uie  Royal  Citadel,  eredted  in 
c  rergn  of  Charles  IL  oppofUc  to  ^t  Nicholas 
hnd,  which  rs  'within  the  circuit  of  its  wail*;, 
iJ  contains  a  large  ftore-honfe  and  ^ve  regular 
iltion^  In  time  of  war,  the  outward  bound 
mvoys  generally  rendizvous  at  Plymouth,  and 
)mcward  bound  lliips  generally  put  in  to  pro- 
le pilots  up  the  Channel.  It  is  alfo  a  great 
ice  of  ref  )rt  for  nien  of  war  that  are  wind- 
onod.  The  mouth  of  the  Tamar  i«  called  Ham- 
9u,  (fee  Hamoaxe)  and  thatof  thepiym,  Cat- 
ATER,  which  are  both  commanded  by  the  caf- 
■  on  St  Ni'  holas  Illand-  About  two  miles  up 
c  rnoulh  ot  the  Tatnar,  there  are  four  docks, 
^)  of  which  were  built  in  the  reign  of  William 

one  wtt,   and  the  other  dry,  and  two  which 
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There  is  a  charity  fchool  in  Ply. 
mouth,  4  hofpital.i,  and  a  workh^nifv,  in  ail  which 
100  poor  chndrrii  arecl'»thtd,  fed,  and  taught; 
and  there  are  two  printing  hgufcs.  To  one  of 
the  hofpital.  Colontl  Jory  gaVe  a  charity  for  ii 
poor  widows  and  a  mace  worth  iiol.  10  he  car^ 
ried  before  the  mayor,  ai.d  lix  good  bells,  vaiutd 
at  500I.  to  Charles-Church.  In  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  lieb  the  famous  Edyfione  rock.  (Sec  F.D- 
DYSTowE  ROCKS.)  lu  the  reign  of  Eiward  II!. 
the  French  landed,  and  burnt  part  of  the  towi), 
but  were  foon  repulfed  by  Iluj'h  C«»tirtenay,  carl 
of  Dirvon.  In  the  rei^rn  of  Henry  IV.  the  Freeh 
landed  again,  and  burnt  600  houfes.  Between 
tliis  town  and  the  <ea  is  a  hill  called  the  Haw, 
which  has  a  delightful  plain  on  the  top,  having  a 
pieafant  profped  aii  round  it,  and  a  good  land- 
mark for  the  ufe  of  mariners.  The  lift  of  p^ilia- 
ment  men  for  this  borough,  formtriy  dividtd  n. 
to  two  parts,  by  the  nanics  of  Sutton-Valtort  and 
Sutton-Priorj  commenced  the^6th  of  Edwar  '  I, 
and  continued  tw  the  i4lh  of  Edward  III.  att^-r 
which  we  find  no  return  made  lor  it  till  the  20th 
of  Henry  VI.  when  the  privilege  was  renewed. 
On  the  Haw  is  a  fort,  whicii  at  once  awe«j  the 
town,  and  defends  the  harbour.  Here  is  a  ferry 
over  the  Tamar,  ceiled  'Cromwell,  or  Crim  »c 
Paifagc,  the  W.  fi  le  ot  which  is  called  Weftone 
Houfr^  and  is  in  Devonfl»ire,  though  moft  of  tiie 
parifh  wherein  it  ftands  i^  in  Cornwall.  In  April 
I7^9>  the  parliament  granted  I5»i5i^i.  for  the  bet. 
i9t  fortifying  the  town  and  dock  ot  Plymouth ; 
which  was  vifited  by  George  III.  with  the  (2ueen, 
&c.  in  Augull  1789.  Lon.4.  15.  W.  JLat.  50. 
26.  V. 

(%.)  Plymouth,  a  maritime  county  of  Maffa- 

chulctti,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Noifoik,'K.  by 

Cape  Cod  bay,  SE.  by  Barnftable  county,  S,  by 

ve  been  built  fince.     They  have  every  con-ve-     Buzzard'8Bay,andSW.and  W.byTJnIkol.  It  1^37 


rncy  for  building  or  repairing  (hips,  and  one  of 
cm  18  h«:wn  out  of  a  mine  of  Date,  and  lined 
Ih  Portland  ftonc.  This  town  has  a  conlidera- 
:  PiLCMARO  fi/bery,  and  carries  on  an  exlen- 
e  trade  with  Newfoundland  and  the  Straits. 
Urrc  is  a  cuftomhoufe  in  it;  and  though  there 
:  two  churches,  bcfides  fcveral  meeting  houfes, 
t  each  church  has  (o  large  a  cure  of  fouls,  that 
r  pariih  clerks  were  till  very  lately  in  deacon's 
Jcrs,  to  enable  them  to  perform  all  the  oHiccs. 
Jc  feat  rents  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  lec- 
'cri  arc  chofcn  trieniiially  by  the  corporation, 
tich  was  conftitutcd  by  Henry  VI.  and  confifts 
a  mayor,  xa  aldermen,  and  24  common  coun- 
mcn.  The  mayor  is  eleftcd  by  a  jury  of  j^ 
rions,  chofen  by  four  others,  two  of  whom  are 
;K)inted  by  the  mayor  and  ald^-rroen,  and  the 
ler  two  by  the  common  council.  There  is  al- 
a  rccordtfT,  aad  a  town  clerk,  whofe  place  is 
y  profitable.  The  town  confifts  of  four  divi. 
ns,  which  were  anciently  governed  by  4  cap- 
os, each  of  whom  had  3  conftables  under  bun. 
ti  well  fuppiied  with  frcfh  water,  which  was 
)Hght  from  the  diftancc  of  fevcn  milts,  by  Sir 
incis  Drake,  a  native  of  the  town.  Tlie  toll 
the  markets,  and  of  the  cotton,  yarn,  ice.  with 
'  profit  of  the  mill,'  which  is  very  confiderablc, 
ongs  to  tho  corporation,  as  do  the  revenues  of 
ibamble^f  which  irc 'farmed  out  forthcna^y- 


miie6  long,  ir  bruad,  and  contained  4240  houfes, 
and  29,535  cittcens,  in  1795.  U  is  divided  mo 
15  townihips,andabouods  with  iron  ore,  which  haa 
given  rtfe  to  numerodo  manufadores.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  county,  of  Bnitol,  there  are  io4'ur- 
naces«  zo  forges,  7  (htting  and  roilmg  mii^  ;  oe- 
fides  an  incredible  nunbcr  of  ftiops  tor  tr c  ma- 
nufacture of  naiU  and  other  arti  -les  m  fmitnery. 
Thcfc  produce  annually  about  igoo  tons  or  irou 
wares ;  as  fpades,  fhovels,  faws  feythcs,  cannou 
bails,  fire  arms,  bells,  cardn,  nails,  ice. 

(3.)  Plv MOUTH,  a  (cA  port  town,  and  capital 
of  the  above  county.  4t  iis  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing  been  the  firft  fettlement  in  New  England,  and 
for  having  had  the  Hrft  place  of  woiihip.  it  is 
ieated  at  the  foulh  end  ot  Plymouth  Bay.  Its 
eKports,  in  1794,  amounted  to  35,461  dollau. 
Lon.  70.  10.  W.  Lat.  4K  58.  N. 

(4.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  Connedicut,  in 
LitchHeid  county. 

(5.)  Plymouth,  a  poft  town  of  New  Ha^np. 
fliire,  m  Grafton  county,  on  the  W<  bank  ot  tnc 
PcYnigcwAllet,  at  the  mouth  of  Baker's  river,  45 
miics  W.  of  Concord.  Jt  has  a  court-houl.  and 
congregatiorul  church;  and  cout^incd  625  citi. . 
/ciii  n»  1795.  It  ii»  71  mueh  NV4'.  oi  Piirtlmouth, 
and  463  of  Philadelphia.  I^un.  2.  2£.  E.  of  that 
city.  Lit.  43-  46.  N. 

{<-)  Plvm«utm,  a  paft-  town  of  N.  CaroUna^ 

6  ^  S  8  ft  O^) 
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.^th«  $.  bank  of  the  Roanokcy  5  miles  above  its 
.mouth ;  %$  miles  S.  by  W.  of  EUcnton,  and  46a 

fiW.  of  Philadelphia.  Lou.  x.  58.  W.  of  that  city. 

Lat.  35.  51- N. 
(7O  PtYMOUTH,  a  town  of  N?w  York,  on  the 

W.  bank  of  the  Seneca,  on  a  gentle  declivity,  xi 

milrs  SE.  of  Geneva. 
(8,  9.)  Plymouth,  two  townlhips  of  Pennfyl- 

vania;  the  one  in  LuKerne,  and   the  other  in 

Montgomery  countteft. 
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ftatue  of  the  goddds,  aud  walhcd  it.  Tfedir 
on  which  it  was  obfervcd  was  looked  upos  a 
unfortunate  and  inaufpiciouj;  aod  thcnrknes^ 
perfon  was  permitted  to  appe^ir  in  thetenpkiii 
they  wertr  purpofely  furrour  •  •!  with  ropes,  la 
ariival  of  Aicibiades  in  Athciu  that  (tar,  ts 
thought  very  unfortunate,  but  the  luat^tM 
ever  after  attended  him  proved  it  tobeDtiimf*. 
It  was  cuftomary  at  this  fcftival  to  bc^r  m  pr- 
ceflion  a  clufter  of  tigs  ;  which  mlimilct?  tk  p 


(10.)  Ply  MOUTH,  a  town  of  Hifpaniolat  near    grcfs  of  civilization  among  the  Hrft  iohat^ts^i 


Jercmie. 

(ti.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  Tobapo. 

(1  a.)  Plymouth  Bay, a  bay  of  Maifachuretts 
on  the  coaft  of  Plymouth  county,  41  miieiiSE.of 
Bofton. 

(i.l.)  I^lymouth  Sound,  a  found  on  the  coaft 
.  of  Dcvonlhire,  below  Plymouth, 

(x.)  PLYMPTON.    See  Plimpton. 

(1.)  Plympton,  a  towndrp  of  MaHachufctts 
in  Plymouth  county,  45  miles  S£.  of  Bofton; 
CODtaming  9^6  citiien?  in  1795. 

PLYMTREE,  a  town  of  Devonftiirc,  E.  of 
Bra«ininch. 

PI^YNLIMMON.  See  Plimlimmon,  and 
•  ^nowdon. 

PLYNTERIA,  a  Grecian  feftival  in  honour  of 
Aglaurosy  or  rather  of  Mmcrva,  who  received 
from  the  daughter  of  Cecrapi>  the  name  of  Aglau- 

ro».    The  word  is  derived  from  ^Xmnv,  iavjre,    pneumatUtil  and  rarr  ;  and  not  to  rrtro^niicoeffl 
becaufc  duriiig  Ibc  fokmnity  they  undrelVed  the    pneumaticaif  to  that  which  isdenfe^  Ut^ 


the  earth,  as  figs  fcrved  them  for  food  after  t*ij 
bad  begun  to  didikc  acoins« 

*  PNE0MATICAL.  {  adj.  t«^'>«.  ^ 
•PNEUMATICK.  {  ««M<«.i  «Maidt, 
wind  ;  relative  to  wmd.— 1  f<rll  upon  ibt  tinaj 
of  pnetimatirai  trials.  ^y<^.— Thai  the  airwi : 
furface  of  the  earth  will  expand  itfrif,  wbCt 
prelTure  of  the  incumbent  atmofphcrcutilrtsf, 
may  be  feen  in  the  experiments  made  b|B«^K« 
hit  pneumatUk  fv.ginc.  Lorke. — 

They  with  pneumatick  engine  ccafciefctinv, 

a.  Conflfting  of  fpirit  or  wind.- All  folid  totki 
con  lift  of  parts  pneumatUal  aid  tan|jb«,  i  < 
pntumatictd  fuhftaiicc  being  lo  fomc  bodw  U 
native  fp-rit  of  the  body,  and  in  othcn pu??  ** 
that  is  gotten  in.  Bacon,— T\\t  race  cf  ii!JW?» 
here  is  to  txttnualc  and  turn  thi  gs  in  te  eo: 


PNEUMA    TICKS. 


DEFiwiTiowa  OF  the  Science. 

PNEUMATICKS  is  thus  defined  and  illuftrat- 
ed  by  Dr  Johnfon  : 

♦pNBUMATicita.  «./.  [pn(umat$jytt^T.^nMtM,'\ 
|.  A  brauGh  of  mechanickfiy  which  conHders  the 
dpdrinc  of  the  tir,  or  laws  according  to  which 
that  fliiid  is  ^ondcnled,  rarified  or  gravitates. 
TUtrru.  1.  In  the  fchoola,  the  dodrine  of  fpiri- 
tiMl  fubftHnceb,  as  God,  angels,  and  the  fouls  of 
men.  DiS^ 

The  word  Pneumatics,  in  its  original  mean- 
ing, cxprefles  a  quality  of  air,  or  more  properly 
of  breath  :  but  is  ufually  extended  to  the  (^udy  uf 
the  mechanical  properties  of  all  cJaftic  or  fcnfibly 
rompreHible  fluids;  as  the  tetm  HyprostAtics 
is  apphed  to  the  fludy  of  the  me<:h«'inical  proper- 
ties of  fuch  bodies  as  iuteieft  us  by  their  fluidity 
or  liquidity  only. 

The  id  definition,  given  above  by  Dr  John- 
kt)K,  is  father  reftnCted  to  the  fcience  of  the  in- 
telle^ual  phenomena,  and  is  otherwife  expreifed 
by  the  term.  Pneum  Arc  logy* 

The  investigation  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
properties  of  AiR,  is  therefore  the  chief  ohje^  of 
fiiis  fcience;  and  the  pra^icat  application  of 
thefe  to  the  Invention  and  improvement  of  vari- 
.  tus  engines  for  philofophical  expcrimentst  its 
principal  ufe. 

SkCt.  1.    0/*iAp  PnoBEfcTita  a/*  Air, 

THt  ptppjyUcf  of  h^ik  t**at  iiomcnfe  fluid, 


upon  which  not  only  all  animal  anH  f^^ 
life,  but  the  principal  phznoroena  ot  «»"  *^' 
pend,  have  of  late  very  much  occupied  tftcir^r"- 
tion  of  philofophers.  And  their  fucwfitofct" 
proportionate  to  their  induRry  aod  «■**"• 
^umberlefs  properties  and  phstnomcnate^*^ 
difcovcred  in  this  fluid,  of  the  exiftcpcccf^ 
the  ancients  had  not  the  moft  diftantctjec?' 
l*on. 

Thefe  properties  may  in  general  bf  div4w  i^; 
to  two  great  clalfe-i,  Chemkal  and  if/tA«»*-  ^^ 
thtfe  the  former  are  largely  treated  of,  o«leJ^ 
fciei.ces  of  Aerology,  CHiMirrar,  i^  ^  • 
TEOROLOGY  ;  as  well  as  under  the  drtacte;!  ^ 
ticks.  Air,  Atmosphere,  EvAPOXAtioitrii- 
ED   Air,   Fluidity,    Gas,  Htdioc$»l  N' 

TKOGENN,     GzYQEN,     WiND,    &C,  &C     '^ 

btter,  the  mechanical  properties  of  M^ 
properly,  though  not  eRciufitciys  lotiicfcjffl^'' 
Pneumatics. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  8f,tV 
moft  ftriking  arc  its  Elaflkiiy  a.:d  Comfnf^ 
Sre  Elastic,  J  5;  -and  Elasticitx*  |*^ 
Many  other  bodies  have  fome  degree  of** 
properties,  but  in  air  they  are  ^vn^fiM^' 
ifiirs.  Water,  oil,  mercwryi  ano  other  9n^f^ 
compreftible,  but  the  degrees  of  compw^^ 
they  poflcfs  are  not  theit  diftmguiihioK^  ^ 
In  air  it  \f>  otherwife ;  for  in  tbia  flaiJ  fi*^"' 
and  com'prrflibility  appe^  in  ihctr  ipofi  ^I^ 
fonn,  unaccompanitd  with  any  other  me^aiii'*' 
aflt^iou  pf  QUttct  w^atfocveri  except  ^*^'^ 
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Of  ail  the  fcnfihly  compreflShlc  fluids,  thtre- 
l^^€y  air  \s  the  mod  fuiniiiar,  wa«  the  tirft  ftudi- 
:d,  and  the  moft  minuttly  examined.  It  has  ac- 
roidinply  been  generally  taken  as  the  example  of 
heir  mechanical  properties,  while  tfiofe  mecha- 
HCil  properties  winch  arc  pccuiiar  to  any  ot  them, 
ind  thercloic  charaiftciiuic,  have  ufually  been 
rcated  ad  an  appendix  to  the  general  fcicnce  of 
jurumat'cs. 

By  mecbitnica! proper iiejy  we  mean  fuch  as  pro- 
luce,  or  are  conncded  with,  fenlihle  changes  of 
notion,  ard  which  indicate  Iht  prcfcncc  and  agen- 
y  of  moving  or  nwchanical  powers.  They  are 
hcrt  fore  the  fu'JcCt  of  mathematical  dil'cu/Tiou  ; 
dmittin^;  of  meaiuie,  number,  and  diredion,  no- 
ions  pureiy  mathc-maticai. 

In  common  language,  a  vefTel  is  Ciid  to  httcmp- 
f  when  the  wattr,  or  ether  fluid  which  it  con- 
fined, is  poured  out  of  it.  Take  a  cylindrical 
iafii  jar,  having  a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  ;  and 
I'tvinj*  flopped  this  ht>le,  fill  the  jar  with  water, 
itid  then  pour  out  the  w;<tfr,  leaving  the  gla(i* 
iT\|>t),  \n  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
^ow,  throw  a  bit  of  cork,  or  any  light  body,  on 
he  fuiface  of  water  in  a  ciflcrn  :  cover  il»is  with 
lie  ^lafs  jar  held  tn  the  hand  with  its  bottom  up- 
v.ud«,and  move  it  downward'^,  keeping  it  alithe 
^fiilc  m  an  tspnght  pofition.  The  cork  will  con- 
innc  to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
Fifide  of  the  jflafs,  and  will  moft  diftunflly  fhow 
vheieAbouts  that  furface  is.  It  will  thus  be  feen, 
iHh  the  water  vitlin  the  glafs  ha«  its  furface 
r'jfiliderabiy  lower  than  that  of  the  funounding 
«'AUr;  ard  however  deeo  we  immcrge  the  gl.ds, 
*c  Ihal!  hnd  that  th,?  water  will  never  ri^e  m  the 
ufide  of  it  ft>  as  to  fill  it.  If  plunced  to  the 
Icpth  of  32  fiirf,  the  water  will  only  half  fill  it  ; 
ind  yet  the  acknowledged  jawp  of  hydroftatics 
cIl  us,  that  the  v/ater  would  fid  the  ghfs  if  there 
vcre  nothing  to  hinder  it.  There  is  therefore 
tnncthing  already  within  the  glafs  which  prevents 
i\f  water  from  retting  ii  to  it ;  manitVfting  in  this 
Hi^nner  the  moft  diftindivc  property  of  matter, 
h.  the  hindering  other  matter  from  occupying 
he  fiine  place  at  the  fame  time. 

la  this  fuuation  of  matterr,  pull  the  (loppcr 
>ui  of  the  hole  in  tht  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the 
vatcr  wiil  iuftantly  rife  in  the  infide  of  the  Jar, 
ncl  iland  at  an  tqml  heJt'ht  within  and  without. 
This  is  juflly  afcribed  to  the  efcape  through  the 
lulc  of  the  Matter  which  formerly  ohflruded  the 
'•try  of  the  water :  for  if  the  hand  be  hdd  before 
he  hole,  a  puif  will  be  dillindly  felt,  or  a  feather 
•eld  there  will  be  blown  afidc  ;  indicating  in  this 
ntnncr  that  what  prevented  the  entry  of  the  wa- 
^%  and  now  escapes,  polfcHes  another  charadtcr- 
ftic  property  of  matter,  wtpulfinye  fbrce.  The  ma- 
ffiality  is  concluded  fro.n  this  appearance,  in  the 
-wnc  manner  that  the  materiality  qf  water  iscon- 
auded  from  the  impulfc  of  a  jtt  from  a  pipe.  We 
Wo  fee  the  mobility  of  the  formerly  pent  up,  and 
>ow  liberated,  fubftancc,  in  confequenrc  of  exter- 
»w  prefTure,  «Ja.  the  preflure  of  the  furrounding 
»ater.  * 

1^*  wc  take  a  fmooth  cylindrical  tube,  (hut  at 

l!!f  *"^  *"**  ^'  *  *^^"?  ^^  *^^  °P*"  ^'^*^'  ^^  ^*  ^** 
Me  along  it,  but  fo  tighliy  as  to  present  all  paf. 

H^  V>y  iu  fides  \  and  if  the  plug  be  wtU  fuakcU 
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in  grcafe,  wc  fliall  find  that  no-forcc^whatcvercaa 
pulh  \\  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  There  is 
therefore ybwtY/'/V/;f  within  the  tube  preventing  by 
its  impenetrability  the  entry  of  the  plug,  and  there- 
fore poliefling  this  characlenftic  of  matter.  In 
like  manner,  if,  after  having  opened  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  we  fhut  up  the  nozzle  and 
vaive  hole,  and  try  to  bring  the  boards  together, 
we  find  it  impoffible.  There  is  fomcthing  in- 
cluded which  presents  this,  ni  the  fame  manner 
as  if  the  bellows  u'ere  filled  with  wool:  but  on 
opening  the  nozzle,  we  can  eafily  fhut  them,  viz. 
by  expelling  thiK  fomethm;: ;  and  if  the  compref- 
fion  if  forcible,  the  forrething  wiil  ifluc  withcon- 
fidcrablc  force,  and  very  fcnfibly  impel  any  thing 
in  its  way. 

People  are  apt  to  think,  that  we  move  about 
without  unj  obllnnJtion  ;  but  if  we  endeavour  to 
move  a  large  faM  with  rapidity,  a  very  fenfible 
hindcraiice  is  perceived,  and  that  a  very  fenfibie 
force  muft  be  exerted;  and  a  fenfible  wind  is 
proiluced,  whith  will  agitate  the  neighbouring 
bodies.  It  i<5  ti.eicforc  juilly  concluded  that  the- 
mt>t!on  is  poffibieouiy  in  confequence  of  having 
driven  this  obfiructmg  fubftance  out  of  the  way  \ 
and  that  this  impenetrable,  rtfi.'.ing,  moveable, 
impe  ling  fubflance,  is  matter.  We  perceive  the 
pel i'ev trance  of  this  mailer  in  its  ftaie  of  reA 
when  we  wave  a  fan,  in  the  faihc  manner  that  wi: 
perceive  the  inertia  of  water  whtu  we  move  a 
piddle  through  it.  The  effe^s  of  wii.d  in  im- 
pelling our  (hips  and  milii,  m  tearing  up  tret?, 
and  ovcrtt:i-iiii)g  buiidings,  are  iqual  iiidieatiouft 
of  its  pcrfeverance  in  a  Aate  of  moiioi'. 

This  matter,  when  at  reft,  we  call  Am;  and 
when  in  motion,  Wind.*  Air,  therefore,  is  a  ma- 
/f/vWfiuid;  a  fluid,  bccaufe  its  patts  are  eahiy 
moved,  and  >ic<d  to  the  imal  eft  uiequality  of 
preflure.  • 

^ir  poflcfTrs  feveral  other  of  the  very  general, 
though  not  eflcntial,  properties  of  matter.  It  is 
heavy.  This  might  be  proved,  i.  from  the  gra- 
vity of  the  furrounding  atmosphere,  which 
conftantly  accompanies  our  globe,  in  its  circuit 
around  the  fun:  a.  from  its  power  in  fupportiug 
the  clouds  and  vaoours,  which  conftantiy  float  in 
it:  3.  From  various  familiar  experiments;  fucli 
as  the  following  :  If  we  ftop  the  end  iA  a  fyringe 
after  its  pitlon  has  been  prefled  down  to  the  hot- 
toin,  and  then  attempt  to  draw  up  the  piftoo,  wc 
lliall  tiad  a  confiderable  force  necelTary,  viz.  a- 
bout  15  or  16  pounds  for  every  fquarc  ineh  of 
the  fc^fiion  of  the  fyringc.  Exerting  this  force, 
we  can  draw  up  the  pifton  to  the  top,  a».d  wc 
can  hold  it  there;  but  the  moment  we  ceafe  adl» 
ing,  the  pifteMi  ruflies  down  and  flrikes  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  called  a  fu«5lion,  as  we  feel  fomethiug 
as  it  were  drawing  in  the  pifton ;  but  it  is  really 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  prefling  it  in. 
And  this  obtains  in  every  pofition  ot  the  fyringe; 
becaufe  the  air  is  a  fluid,  and  pre 01  s  in  every  di- 
rc(ibon.  Nay,  it  prelfcs  on  the  fyiinge  as  well  ai 
on  the  pifton ;  and  if  tijc  pifton  be  hung  by  its 
ring  on  a  nail,  the  fyringc  requires  force  to  draw 
it  down,  (juft  as  much  as  to  draw  the  pifton  upj; 
and  if  it  be  let  go,  it  will  fpring  up,  unlefs  loaded 
with  at  Iv-aft  I5  lb.  fur  every  fquarc  inch  of  its 
tra!)ffcrfc  fe^iuu, 

4-  But 
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4.  But  tile  tnofl  direift  proof  of  the  weight  of 
the  air  is  had  by  weighing  a  vcflel  cmpiy  of  air, 
and  then  weighing  it  again  when  the  air  has  been 
admitted  ;  and  thvs,  as  it  is  the  mod  obvious  con- 
it  qttence  of  its  weight,  has  becn'aflert^d  as  long 
a^'o  as  the  days  of  Ariftot^.  (See  his  work^ 
fn^/  »c;^«w,  iv.  4.)  As  a  proof,  take  a  round  vef- 
it\  A  f/^,  X.  Plate  CCLXXVIII.5  fitted  with  a 
Itopcock  B,  and  fyringe  C  Fill  tne  whole  with 
water,  and  p\c{i  the  pifton  to  the  bottom  of  tl»c 
fyringe.  Then  keeping  the  cock  opm,  and  hold- 
ing the  veflcl  upright,  with  the  fyringe  undcr- 
TOoft,  draw  down  the  pifton,  Tke  water  will 
follow  it  by  its  weight,  and  Icaire  part  of  the  vef- 
lel  empty.  Nowihut  the  code,  and  a^aiu  pufh 
up  the  ptfton  to  the  bottom  of  the  fyringe  ;  the 
wattr  efcapes  tlirough  the  pifton  valve,  as  will  be 
^xplaiitcd  afterwards:  then  opening  the  cock,,ind 
ag^in  drawing  down  the  pifton,  more  water  mitl 
come  out  ftf  the  vefTel.  Repeat  this  operation  tiU 
all  the  water  have  come  out.  Shut  the  cock,un- 
fcrew  the  fyringe,  and  weigh  the  velfcl  very  accu- 
rately. Now  open  the  coclc,  and  admit  the  air, 
and  weigh  -the  veffel  again,  it  will  be  found  he*- 
^ier  thanbefort?,  and  this  additional  weight  is  the 
weight  of  the  air  which  fills  it^  and  K  wRl  be 
found  to  be  52.^  grains,  aboat  an  osnce  and  a 
fifth  avoirdupoife,  for  every  cubic  foot  that  the 
^eflel  contains.  Now,  fincc  a  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter would  weigh  icoo  ounces,  this  experiment 
would  Ihow  that  water  is  about  ^40  times  hcavi- 
rr  than  air.  The  moft  accurate  judgment  of  this 
kind  of  which  we  have  met  with  an  account  i» 
that  recorded  by  Sir  George  Shuckbourgh,  in  the 
Cylh  voLoifthc  Pbilqf  Tranf.  p.  560.  From  this 
ft  follows,  that  when  the  air  is  of  the  tempcrttnrc 
53,  and  the  barometer  fiands  at  i^\  inches,  the 
4iir  is  %^h  times  lighter  than  water.  But  tlje  ex- 
periment is  not  Xuicepliblc  of  fuffkicat  accuracy 
fur  determining  the  exa^  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air.  Its  weight  ts  very  fmall;  and  the  velfel 
Tnuft  be  ftrong  and  heavy,  fo  as  to  overload  any 
b,nlancc  that  is  foffrcieRtly  nice  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

To  prevent  this,  the  whole  may  be  weighed  in 
vater,  firll  loading  the  vcllcl  fo  as  to  make  it 
preponderate  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  water  ;  by 
which  means  the  balance  will  be  loaded  only 
with  this  fmall  preponderancy.  But  even  in  this 
cafe  there  arc  confiderable  fources  of  error,  ari- 
sing from  changes  in  the  fpeoific  gravity  of  the 
water  and  otiier  caufes.  The  expenraenl  has  of- 
ten been  repeated  with  this  view,  and  the  air  baa 
btrn  foTlnd  at  a  medium  to  be  about  S40  times 
as  light  as  water,  but  with  great  variations,  as 
may  be  expcAcd  from  its  very  hettjogeoeous 
nature. 

•Such  IS  the  rcfolt  of  the  experin:>eDt  fuggefted 
by  Ariftoile,  evidently  proving  the  weight  of  the 
air ;  and  yet  the  Peripatetics,  who  profefs'd  to  fol- 
low his  diSatest  uniformly  rcfufed  it  this  proper- 
ty. It  was  a  matter  long  debated  among  the  phi- 
lofophcrs  of  the  «7th  century.  The  reafon  was, 
that  Ariftoile,  with  that  indiftindlnefi  and  incon- 
fiftency  perceptible  in  all  his  writings  which  re- 
late to  matters  of  fad  and  experience,  affigns  a 
different  catrfe  to  mahy  phenomena  which  any 
mau  would  akiibc  to  the  wei^t  of  the  air.    Of 
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this  kind  is  the  rife  of  water  in  pampi  aod  ff. 
phonu,  which  all  the  Peripatc*tic4  hAil  tar  ^^i 
afcribed  to  fomet-hing  which  they  CAilrd  aihffi 
abhorreficc  of  a  *row/.     Ariftotle  bad  afTerttditii 
aii  nature  was  full  of  bcin^,  and  that  osttttl^  4 
horred  a  void.    He  adtluces  many  ttdf,  m  «iy     1 
it  appears,  that  if  not  impoi&ble,  it  is  tcry  4ft^ 
cult»  and  n  quires  great  force,  to  produce  &^  . 
void  of  matter.    When  the  operation  cf  fiai^ 
and  fyphoiis  came  to  be  kAown,  the  plitldjpb:^ 
of  Europe  (who  had  all  embraced  the  IVnp«i«ic 
doctrines)  found  ia  XhnJancuJbamroitfmri 
mindj  a  ready  foiation'ot  the  pbcnomma;  ffi 
under  this  prejudice  were  falished  with  toy  ta- 
perficial  rcafoning  on  the  fubjc^t. 

Galileo  was  tlie  ftrH  who  aicribed  tluUB&  , 
weight  of  the  air.     M.iny  btrforehicu  bad  ^aip^ 
ed  aM'  heavy  ;  and  thus  txi>tained  tbedi^Mf 
of  raifing  the  board  of  bellows,  or  the  pirt'^t^* 
fynnge,  &c.     But  hc^iiftio^ly  appifrstoihifc- 
lowed  weight  of  ti^e  air  ail  the  c oiiia^icECrs  d 
hydroftatical  laws  ;  for  thefe  rcafons:  Tbcfefa»7 
air  rcfts  on  the  water  in  the  ciftct«,  and  pai3fet 
witb  its  weight.    Jt  dors  the  "f4mc  with  tbc  w^ 
ter  in  thtf  pipe,  and  therefore  both  are  on  1  icrri: 
bttt  if  the  pittoB,  after  b<.ing  io  contad  witi  ik 
furfihce  of  the  water,  l>c  dr^wn  up,  Ihtit  a  ^ 
longer  any  prefl^ire  on  the   &r£acc  of  ibe  nfrr 
withiu  the  pipe  ;  for  the  air  now  refts  OQ^pil- 
ton  only,  and  tMis  occaBons  a  difficulty  u>4iv* 
ing  it  up.    The  water  in  the  pipe*  tbcitfat,if« 
the  fame  fi^QatioB  as  if  more  water  «erc  powcd 
into  the  ciitcrn,  that  is,  as  onuch  as  voeltftKn 
tlie  fMne  preiljire  An  its  furCace  as  the  air  dve. 
In  t4ii8  "Cafe  the  water  wili  be  prefleJtfUlIlt^ 
pipe,  and  will  raife  up  tke  water  ahei^^^' 
and  fo4ow  it  till  it  is  equally  high  utiiw! 
without.    The  fa^e  preflurc  li  the  airft#rtlfj 
valve  E  during  ibe  ddoent  of  the  pifii*  J^, 
Gal.  Difcourfii.) 

He  |)aid  due  attention  to  tlie  very  ofewJ*^ 
jedtion,  that  if  the  rife  of  the  water  wai 
of  the  air's  prefibre,  it  would  aito  be  its 
^r\d  would  be  raifed  and  fupported  oi ' 
tain  height.  Hcdirediy  laid  ib>and 
as  a  dcciHve  experiment.  If  the  b' 
be  the  caufe,  fays  he,  the  waiter  muft 
height  however  great ;  but  if  it  be  o«  _ 
prefftirc  of  the  au",  it  wili  only  rife  tiil  ^ 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  in  equiiibrto  wJife  ^  J 
prefliire  of  the  air,  according  to  thecoiMK»l2«j 
of  hydroftatics.  And  be  adds,  it  is  a  fad,  tfe4| 
pumps  will  T\oX,dra<w  water  much  abo»e4opaiffvi 
although  they  may  be  made  lo/r«5^it>orlo^ 
it  to  any  height.  .  I 

In  proof  of  thif,  an  experiment  wat  «B*kJ 
1641,  after  Gahleo's  death,  by  his  aakxis  »j 
learned  difciple  Tokricelli.  He  fi»lcd  a 
tube,  clofe  at  one  end,  with  mercury ; 
that  if  the  fupport  of  the  water  was  owinj? 
prefliire  of  the  air,  and  was  the  meaftirc  fl* 
preHute,  mercury  would  in  like  maDoer  k 
ported  by  it,  and  this  at  a  height  whKh  was 
the  meafure  of  the  ait's  prellure,  aod  tbcrefa 
times  lefs  than  water.  He  had  the  pkaiiifc  « 
ing  his  expe^ation  verified  in  the  coropletcftB 
ner.  His  expenment  was  often  repeated,  Mtf  »* 
became  famous^  exdtui^  -^^rcat  cofluwcrfff  ^ 
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PNEUMATICS. 


mong  the  philofopbrrs  about  the  poITibility  of  a 

This  '.v;i8  the  era  of  philofophical  ardour ;  to 
vhich  GaJifco^  invention  and  applicarion  of  the 
clefcope  eave  uncommon  rigour.  Dtfcoveries 
►f  the  moft  wonHerful  -kind  in  the  heavens,  and 
vhtcb  required  mt  extent  nf  previous  knowledge 
:>  un'Jtfrftand  them,  were  thus  pi>t  rnto  the  hands 
f  every  perfon  who  conhl  purch^fe  a  fpy-glaf** ; 
'h'lk  the  high  degree  of  credibility  which  fomc 
f  the  difcoverics,  fuch  as  the  phif^s  of  Venus 
till  the  rotation  and  CitcUiics  of  Jupiter,  gave  to 
»e  C<)peniican  Tyftem,  immediately  ft.t  the  whole 
M.\y  of  the  learned  in  motion.  Galileo  joinrd 
>  his  ardour  a  great  extent  of  learning,  particu- 
rljr  of  matfrcmatical  knowledge  and  found  lo- 


^5 


to  diftinguiili  it  from  the  Boy  lean  Vacuum^ 
which  i^  only  an  extreme  rarefaction.  The  expe- 
rimeiit  was  repeated  in  various  forms,  and  with 
apparatus  which  enabled  philofophers  to  examine 
(cvcril  cffei^s  which  the  vacuum  produced  on  b(i^ 
dies  cxpofiid  in  it.  This  was  done  by  making  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  termmatc  in  a  vcflel  of* 
ibm^  capacity,  or  communicate  with  foch  avef- 
fel,  io  which  were  included  along  with  the  mer- 
cury bodie«?  on  which  the  experiments  were  to  be 
made.  When  the  mercury  had  run  out,  the 
phenomena  of  thefc  bodi€3  were  carefully  obfcrved. 
An  obje<Hion  wa;?  made  to  the  conclufion  drawn 
from  Torri(?elli'.s  experiment,  which  appears  for- 
midable. If  the  Torricellian  tube  be  fulpendcd 
on  the  ari»  of  a  balance,  it  is  found  that  the  coun- 


c,  and  was  evtrn  the  firft  who  formally  united    -ter{x>ife  muft  be  equal  to  the  weight  both  of  the 
,*k^ — .: !.L  _u..r-_-     l: .  r_ 1        ^y^^  ^^^  ^f  ^j^  nacrcury  it  contains.    This  could 

not  be,  fay  the  obje<itors,  if  the  mercury  were 
fupported  by  the  air.  It  i»  eviikritly  fupported  by 
the  balance  v  and  this  gave  rife  to  another  notion  of 
the  caufe  diffr-rcnt  from  the  ptt'i^tct'icjugavacui : 
a  fufpcnfive  force,  or  rather  attraftion,  was  a^ 
figned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Bat  the 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomenoa  is  eafy  and 
fatisfadory.  Suppofc  the  mercury  in  the  cifterri 
and  tube  to  freeze,  but  without  adhering  to  the 
tube,  fothat  the  tube  could  be  freely  drawn  up 
and  down.  In  this  cafe  the  mercury  is  fupport- 
ed by  the  bafc,  without  any  dependence  on  the 
p  cflure  of  the  air ;  the  tube  is  in  the  fame  condi? 
tion  as  before,  and  thr  folid  mercury  perform^ 
the  office  of  a  pi  lion  to  this  kind  of  fyringe^  Sup- 
pofe  the  tube  thruft  down  till  the  top  of  it  touch- 
es the  top  of  the  mercury,  h  is  evident  that  it 
muft  be  drawn  up  in  oppofition  to  the  prclfurc  of 
the  external  air,  aud  it  is  precifely  limilar  to  the 
fyringc  mentioned  above.  The  weight  fuftained 
therefore  by  this  arm  of  the  balance  is  the  weight 
of  the  tube  and  the  downward  prefTure  of  the  at- 
mofphcre  on  its  top.  The  curiofuy  of  philofo- 
phers berog  thus  excited  by  this  very  manageable 
experiment,  it  was  natural  now  to  try  the  origi- 
nal experiment  proposed  by  Galileo.  According- 
ly Berti  in  Italy,  Pafchal  m  France,  and  m;my  o- 
thers  in  different  places,  made  the  experiment 
with  a  tube  filled  with  water,  wine,  oil,  &c.  and 
had  all  with  the  fuccefs  which  might  be  expected  in 
fo  fimple  a  matter :  and  the  do<5trine  of  the  wti^iht 
and  prelTure  of  the  air  was  dfci lively  eflabliflied 
beyond  contradidion  of  donbt,  before  X64&. 

The  doflrine  of  the  gravity  and  pieflure  of  the 
air  being  thus  cftabiiflied  by  the  mc^ll  uncxcep' 
tionable  evidence,  we  are  entitled  to  nlfmne  it  as 
a  ftatical  principle,  and  lo  afTiiin  a  pnari  ail  its 
legitimate  confcqutnccs. 

Ilcncc  we  obtam  an  exacfV  meafure  of  the  pref- 
fare  of  the  r.tmofphe^.  It  is  precifrly  tqual  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  of  wa- 
tcr,  oil,  &c.  which  it  can  fupport ;  aud  the  Tor- 
ricellian tube,  or  others  fitted  up  upon  the  fame 
principle,  are  juftly  termed  ba^ofcopes  and  baro- 
meters with  rcipri't  to  the  air.  Now  water  is 
fupported  at  the  height  cf  ;?a  feet  nearly:  The 
weight  of  the  coiumo  is  exa(it*y  acooib.  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  fquare  toct  of  bafc,  or  13  and  nine 
xolhs  on  every  fquare  inch.  I'he  fame  conclufi. 
on  very  nearly  ir.ay  be  drawn  from  trie  coiu.r.ru 


athematics  with  phyfics;  his  trcatife  on  accelc- 
tcd  motion  was  the  tirft  fruit  of  this  union.  A- 
)iit  1641  and  1644,  nvany  gentlemen  afTociatcd 

Oxford  and  London  for  the  cultivation  of 
owledgc  by  experiment  ;  and  before  1655,  all 
L'  do(ftrines  of  hydroftatics^nd  pneumatics  were 
r.Ilfir.  Mr  Boyle  procured  a  coalition  and  cor- 
n-Mulence  of  thefe  clubs  under  the  name  of  the 
x^fthie  ^wA  fbiloff^btcal  Socitty,     In  May  165&, 

rio»ke  fffifihed  for  Mr  Bt)yle  an  air-pump, 
iH  n  had  employed  him  a  long  time.  He  foeaks 

this  as  a  great  improvement  on  Mr  Boyle's 
p  pump,  which  be  had  been  ufmg  fomc  time 
brt.  Boyle  tbfiefore  muft  have  invented  his 
•Dump,  and  was  not  mdebted  for  it  to  Schot- 
'*  account  of  Otto  Gu^rick's,  puMiftied  in  his 
hottus's)  Mechanica  Hydraulofneumatica^  in 
7.  as  he  afferts.  fTechna  CuriqfaJ  The 
yal  Society  of  London  arofe  in  1656  from  the 
lition  of  thefe  clubs,  after  15  years  co-opera- 
I  ^nd  correfpondence.  The  Montmorine  So- 
y  at  Pans  had  fubfi fled  about  the  fame  time  ; 
Pafchal  in  1648  fpeaks  of  the  meetings  in  the 
3onne  College,  from  which  that  fociety  origf- 
tl. — Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  was  alfo  a  dif- 
li/fhed  feminary  of  experimental  philofophy. 
La  y,  indeed,  there  had  long  exifted  inftitu- 
5  of  this  kind.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  church 
mment,  and  the  refort  of  all  cxpeftants  for 
rrment.  The  clergy  were  the  majority  of 
earned  in  all  Chriftian  nations,  and  particu- 

of  the  fyftematic  philofophers.    Thus  the 
riments  of  Galileoand  Torricelii  were  rapid- 
flfiifed  by  pcrfons  of  rank,  the  dignitaries  of 
hurch,  ^nd  by  the  monks. 
iLii^EO  was  in  fa^  the  author  of  the  experi- 

when  he  propofed  it  to  be  made.  Valeria- 
Magnus  owns  himfelf  indebted  to  him  for  the 
iple  and  the  contrivance  of  it.  It  is  neither 
fcrftil  that  many  ingenious  men,  of  one  opi- 

and  inftruiSlcd  by  Gaiiieo,  (hould  feparate- 

011  fo  obvious  a  thing  ;  nor  that  Torricelii, 
nmediate  difciple,  his  cnthufiaftic  admirer, 
k'ho  waa  in  the  habits  of  correfponding  with 
ill  his  death  in  1643,  fhould  be  the  firft  to 

in  pra^ice.    All  now  agree  in  giving  Tor- 

'Ji*  honour  of  the  fi'-J!  inventron;  and  it 
rfaliy  palTcs  by  the  name  of  the  Torricel- 

ExpLaiMRNT.  T1\e  \\\\>c  13  called  the 
.ic  EL  LIAS  Ti'BF.  ;  and  the  ipacc  left  by  the 
rry  is  calVd  the  Touricellian  Vacuum, 


Of 
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of  mercury,  ^^ich  is  nearly  29 i  inches  high 
when  in  equilibrium  with  the  preflure  of  the 
air.  The  meaiure  taken  from  the  heit;^t  of 
a  column  of  water,  wine,  fpints,  and  the  o- 
Iher  fluids  of  confiderabie  volatility,  is  not 
fo  exadt  aa  that  talwcn  from  mercury,  oii,  and  the 
like.  For  the  volatile  fluids  are  converted  by  the 
Ordinary  heat  of  our  climate:*  into  vapour  when 
the  confining  preflure  of  the  air  is  removed ;  and 
this  vapour,  by  its  elafticity,  exerts  a  Imall  pref- 
furc  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  &c;  in  the  pipe, 
and  thus  counteracts  a  fmall  part  of  the  external 
preflure ;  and  therefore  the  co.uran  fupportcd  by 
the  remaining  preCurc  muft  be  lighter,  that  is, 
Ihorter.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  redititd  fpirits 
will  not  ftand  much  higher  than  ia  competent  to 
a  weight  of  13  lb.  on  an  inch,  the  eiallicity  of  its 
Tapcwir  balancing  about  yV  ^^  ^^^  preflure  of  tbc 
atr. 

The  medium  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter being  19^  inches,  we  fee  that  the  whole 
globe  fuftains  a  preflure  equal  to  the  whole  weight 
of  a  body  of  mercury  of  this  height :  aiid  tnat  ail 
bodies  on  its  furface  luftain  a  part  of  this  in  pro- 
portion to  their  furfaccs.    An  ordinal  y  lizcd  man 
fuftains  a  prellurc  of  feveral  thouland  pounds. 
How  comes  it  then  that  we  are  not  Ici.tiblc  of  a 
preflure  which  one  Ihould  think  enough  to  crufli 
us  together  ?  This  has  been  conlidcred  as  a  ftrong 
objeCTion  to  the  preflure  of  the  air ;  for  when  a 
man  is  plunged  a  few  feet  under  water,  he  is  %eiy 
fenfible  of  the  preflure.    The  aiihvtr  is  by  no 
means  eafy.    We  feel  very  diftinctly  the  efftCts  of 
removing  this  pr  flTurc  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
If  any  one  will  apply  the  open  end  of  a  fyringeio 
his  hand,  and  then  draw  up  the  piftou,  he  will 
find  his  hand  fucked  into  the  fyringr  with  grc.it 
force,  and  it  will  give  pain;  and  ihc  toft  part 
of  the  hand  wili  fwcll  into  it,  Uing  prelfed  in  by 
the  neighbouring  parts,  which  arc  fu^jed  to  the 
aftion  of  the  external  air.    If  one  lays  h[$  hand  on 
the  top  of  a  long  pt-rpendicular  pipe,  fuch  as  a 
pump  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  wi.ich  is  at 
firft  prevented  from  runiVing  out  by  the  valve  be- 
low ;  and  if  the  valve  be  then  opened,  fo  that  the 
water  defcends,  he  will  then  find  his  hand  fo  hard 
prefl'cd  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  ttiat  he  cannot  draw 
it  away.     But  why  do  wt  only  feel  the  incqUaJlty 
of  prelTuie?  There  is  a  ^ifniiir  inftance  wlicrtia 
we  do  not  feel  it,  although  we  cannot  doubt  of 
itsexi(lc?nce.     When  a  man  goes  flowly  to  a  great 
depth  under  water  m  a  d;viP.j;-beU,  we  know  un- 
qucftionably  that  he  is  expof.d  to  a  new  and  v^ry 
great  prtHure,  yet  he  does  not  tttl  it.     But  thole 
fadU  are  not  fntficiently  familiar  tor  ^^encral  ar-u- 
ment.     The  human  body  is  a  bund»e  c^f  funds, 
liard  or  foft,  filled   or  mixed   with   fluids    md 
there  are  tew  or  no  parts  of  it  which  arc  empty. 
All  comrauiiicate  either  by  veffcis  or  pores  j  ami 
the  whole  furface  is  a  fieve  fl.rough  v^  hich  ibc  in- 
fenfible  perfpration  is  performed.     The  whole  ex- 
pended fu.  face  of  the  lunj^s  is  open  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  itie  atmofphtre;  evciy  ttnng  is  thercf»>ie 
in  tqiiiMbrio:  and  if  free  or  :pedy  acct^fs  be  gi- 
ven 10  every  part,  tt^c  bcdy  wil.  mh  be  d..ir..i^cd 
by  the  preflure,  however  ^ircat,  .uiy  mu>c  thai,  a 
wet  fponge  would  be  dcran^icd  by  piUu^jUiii  it  a- 
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ny  depth  in  water.    The  prclTofe  h  inRantaac^ 
ly  diffufed  by  means  of  the  incomprtfiibie  W 
with  which  the  parts  are  fiikd;  and  if  mpjjn 
are  fiiltd  with  air  or  other  comprrf&blc  fl«*, 
thefe  are  compreflcd  till  their  eUftictiy  2?»n  b- 
lances  the  jfrefluie.    Befides,  all  onr  flTds  at 
acquired  flowly  and  gradually  mixed  wiih  M 
proportion  of  air  which  they  can  diflfoln  or  c* 
tarn.    The  whole  animal  has  grown  up  io  tb 
manner  from  the  firft  vital  ^tom  of  the  f^bfy^ 
For  fuch  reafons  the  preflure  can  occifecn  ^ 
change  of  ihape  by  fqueez'ng  together  tb;  Set 
^le  parts ;  nor  any  obftnidioo  by  comprcii^'^'. 
vcfleU  or  pores.     We  cannot  fay  what  weold  ^ 
feit  by  a  man,  wrre  it  pofliblc  that  hccooyiafc 
been  pioduced  and  grown  up  m  vamo^  ri  ^ 
fliVjeded  to  the  compreflion.    We  cTfftesv 
that  any  fudden  and  confiderablc  change rf^i* 
ral  prelTure  is  very  feverely  felt.    Perfe«is«  i^^ 
vingbell  have  been  almoft  killed  by  Irtticf  i^^ 
down  or  drawing  them  up  too  fudoe nly.  Ist^^- 
ing  up,  the  elaftic  matters  withm  have  kti^-l 
TA'clled,   and   not  finding  an  immediate  cfc:^:^ 
have  hurft  the  velTels.     Dr  Hilif  npcrio^d 
this,  the  blood  guftiing  out  from  tis  canby  !' 
expanfi^on  of  air  conlained  in  the  intcnsil  a^a 
of  this  organ,  from  which  there  art  butfcrrCf- 
der  paflagcs. 

Here  a  very  important  o!  frTvatV>n  r^cw ! 
prelFure  of  the  atmofphere  is  viiriabte.  IVj^^ 
obfervcd  aimoft  as  loon  as  philofopbcrs  bcfs'.' 
attend  to  the  barometer.     Pnfchil  iilfcrrcd  21 
France,  and  Defcartes  in  Sweden  in  16.^  ^^' 
Boyle  and  others  obfervcd  it  in  En^Lnni  is  I'r'" 
And  before  this,  obfervers,  who  tcck  s*^^  t' 
the  concomitsncy  of  thefe  change*  ot  i^^^7^-- 
fure  with  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  n:^^- 
that  it  wan  generally  greateft  in  winter aB^«-' 
ni^ht;  and  certainly  moll  variable  d^Jric?*'^'' 
and  m  the  northern  regions.     Familiar  tf  ^^ 
the  weight  of  the  air,  and  confidcrinpSC-* 
vehicle  of  the  clouds  and   vapours  i^  ^"^^^ 
with  care  the  connection  between  tbe  ^"^^ 
and  the  prelfure  of  the  air,  and  fon^H  tb^f»r-'- 
pren\ire  of  the  air  was  generahy  ^ccc^T*'^ 
with  farr  weather*  and  a  dtminuuon  &  ^-  *'" 
rain  and  mills.    Iknce  the  b^^rocictcrciK!  ^ 
cor.lidered  as  an  index  not  emly^of  the  to '• 
air's  weight,  but  alfo  as  indicasi^g  ^*'^"**** 
tion«  chanjirr*  of  weather.     It  became  ?  ^" 
THFR  GLASS,  and  continued  to  be  m»<?^'* 
fei  ved  with  lliis  view. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  cordtidM^?"'^ 
pretfure  of  the  air  wi'l  l>c  clitiVrtni  in  iii^^r.-^^'* 
ces,  according;  to  their  elevation  abofetJ^u"^**^ 
oftheoccati:Vur  ifair  bea  heav\  fluidJinL^rf^ 
in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  htr^M   ^ 
be  a   homogcnc<ius  fluid   of  eqiMl  oct'^ 
weight  in  all  its  pirf^,  the  mercury  in  r<^ 
ot  a  barometer  mun  be  prct^evl  prrdftlf^i^ 
portion  to  the  depth  to  whicN  th^t  ott^"* 
merfel  in  it ;  and  a«  this  preflure  is  e**^*^'^    ^ 
fared  by  the  height  of  the  trercurr  m  t^  - 
the  hei^'ht  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torree^^ 
Tpufl  be  exadty  proportional  to  the  cepiE  * 
pl.ice  of  oofci  VHtioii  under  the  furtacc  U  t-  - 
mofpherc.  p., 
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0ESdARTK$  Gtfi  entertained  this  thought  (Epift. 
i^  of  Pr.  lil.),  and  loon  after  him  Paschal  ;  who 
mbliHied  an  account  of  this  great  cxptrimcnt 
Grandf  Exp,  fur  in  Pffcntu^r  de  PAirJ,  and  it 
fas  quickly  repeated  in  many  places  of  the  world, 
n  1653  '^  *^  repeated  in  lingland  by  Dr  Power 
Po<wcr^j  Exper,  P/jiL);  and  in  Scotland,  in  1661, 
y  Mr  Sinclair  profeflbr  of  philolbphy  in  the  u- 
iveifity  of  Glafgow,  who  oblened  the  barometer 
t  Lanark,  on  the  top  of  mount  Tintock  in  Clydf- 
ale,  and  on  the  tq>  of  Arthur's  Scat  at  £din- 
urgh.  He  found  a  depreflion  of  two  inches  be- 
veen  Glafgow  and  the  top  of  Tintock,  4  of  an 
ich  between  the  bottom  and  top  of  Arthur  s  Seat, 
id  five  3 ads  of  an  inch  at  the  cathedral  of  Glaf- 
)won  a  height  of  126  feet.  See  SincUir*s  yirs 
ova  et  Magna  Grai'itath  et  Le*vifQth ;  Sturmii 
tf/tgium  Bxperhnental^i  and  Scbotti  Tecbnica  Cu' 
o/a. 

Hence  is  derived  a  method  of.meafuring  the 
i^'hts  of  mountains.  Having  aicertained  with 
tat  prccilion  the  elevation  corefponding  to  a  tall 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  which  is  near- 
90  feet,  we  have  only  to  obftrve  the  length  of 
c  mercurial  column  at  the  top  ;md  bottom  of 
(•mountain,  and  to  allow  9c  ftrct  for  every  tenth 
an  inch.  Accordingly  this  method  has  been 
sc^ifed  with  grv  at  fucctfs :  but  it  reiiuires  an  at- 
fJti^n  to  many  things  not  yet  confidcvcd  ,  fuch  as 
e  change  of  denfitv  of  the  mercury  by  heat  and 
)ldi  the  changes  of  dcnfity  of  the  air,  which  are 
nch  more  remarkable  from  the  fame  caufes ;  and 
'orc  all,  the  changes  of  the  denfity  of  ixir  from 
comprciribility  ;  a  change  immediately  connec- 
i  with  or  dependent  on  the  very  elevation  we 
fh  to  meafurc. 

TMc  obfervations  give  us  the  moft  accurate 
afupe  of  the.denlity  ot  the  air  and  its  fpecific 
rity.  This  is  but  vaguely,  though  directly, 
ifured  by  weighing  air  in  a  bladder  or  velfel. 
e  weight  of  a  in:-inageable  quantity  is  (o  fmall, 
t  a  balance  fufficicntly  tickliQi  to  indicate  even 
Y  fenlible  fnK^tions  of  it  is  overloaded  by  the 
ght  of  the  veflel  whicli  contains  it,  and  ceafee 
>e  cxAiX :  and  when  we  take  Betnoulli's  inge- 
is  mctho<l  of  fufpending  it  in  water, .we  eaCpofe 
ftlvcs  to  preat  rilk  of  error  by  the  Taiiation  of 
water's  denlity.  Alfo  it  mult  neccllarily  be 
lid  air  which  we  can  examine  in  this  way :  but 
proportion  of  an  elevation  in  the  yirmofphcre 
be  deprcltion  of  the  column  of  mercury  or  o- 

fluid,  by  which  we  meafure  itaprclTure,  gives 
t  once  the  proportion  of  this  weight,  or  their 
ific  gT.4vity.    Thus  fince  in  fuch  a  i^ate  of  pref- 

the  bar<>meter  ftandn  at  30  inches,  and  the 
mometcr  at  31°,  87  feet  ot  nfc  produces  one 

ot  an  kich  of  fall  in  the  barometer,  the  air 
the  mercury  being  both  of  the  ircezing  tcm- 
ture,  wc  muft  conclude  that  mercury  is  10,440 
8  heavier  oi^  derifer  than  air.  Then,  by  com- 
>g  niercury  and  water,  we  get  one  801  nearly 
be  dentrty  of  a'u*  relative  to  w.tter:  but  this 
t  fo  much  by  heat  and  moifture,  that  it  is  ufe-  ' 
o  retain  any  thing  mofe  than  a  general  notion 
;  nor  is  it  cafy  to  determine  whether  this  me- 

or  that  by  3Lt\uzl  weighing  is  preferable,  h 
trcmcly  ditficult  to  obferve  the  height  of  the 
ury  in  tlie  baron  teter  nearer  than  one  a«cth 
)u  XVU.  Part  IL 
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of  an  inch  •  and  this  will  produce  a  difference  of 
even  five  feeti  or  one  16th  of  the  whole.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  greater  proportion  than  the  error  in  weigh- 
ing. 

From  the  feme  experiment^  wc  alfo  derive  fome 
knowledge  of  the  height  of  the  aerial  covering 
which  furrounds  our  globe.  When  we  raifc  our 
barometer  8  7  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fca,  the 
fcercury  falls  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
barometer:  therefore  if  the  barometer  ft^ovfs  30 
inches  at  the  fea-lhore,  <^*e  may  expe(5t  that,  b/ 
raiifing  it  300  times  87  feet  or  5  miles,  the  mercuJ 
ry  in  the  tube  will  defcend  to  the  level  of  the  cif- 
tern,  and  that  this  is  the  height  of  our  atmofphere. 
But  other  appearances  lead  us  to  fnppofe  a  miu^h 
greater  height.  Meteors  are  feen  with  us  much 
higher  than  this,  and  which  yet  give  undoubted 
indication  of  being  fupported  by  our  air*  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  vifibility  of  the 
expanfe  above  us  is  owing  to  the  refiedion  of  the 
fun's  light  by  our  air.  Were  the  heavenly  fpaces 
peife6tly  tranfparent,  we  ihould  nO  more  fee  them 
than  the  purelt  water  through  which  We  fee  other 
objcds ;  and  we  fee  thfm  as  we  fee  water  tinged 
with  milk  or  other  fseculae.  Now  it  h  eafy  ta 
Ihow,  that  the  liglit  which  gives  us  what  is  called 
twi)i;/ht  muft  be  reHeded  from  the  height  of  at 
leaft  i;d  miles ;  for  we  have  it  wh4n  the  run  is  de- 
prelfcd  1 8"^  below  oiu"  homon. 

An  attention  to  the  conftitution  of  our  ?ir  may 
convince  us;  that  the  atmofi>h<.rc  muft  extend  to 
a  much  greater  height  than  300  times  87  feet/ 
We  fee  from  the  moft  familiar  fa«fta  that  it  is  com- 
prefiible ;  we  can  fqucer c  it  in  an  ox-bladder.  It 
is  alfo  heavy ;  prelhng  on  the  air  hi  this  bladder 
with  a  rcry  great  force,  not  lefs  than  1500  lb; 
We  muft  th^eforc  confider  it  as  in  a  ftate  of  com- 
preflion,  exifting  in  ffnaller  room  than  h  would 
aifume  if  it  were  not  comprefted  by  the  incumbent 
air.  it  muft  be  in  a  condition  fo/nething  refem- 
blinp  that  of  t  quantity  of  fine  carded  wool  thrown 
loofely  into  a  deep  pit  j  the  lower  ftrata  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  upper  ftrata,  and  being  com- 
prefled  by  them ;  and  fo  much  the  more  compref- 
led  as  they  are  further  down,  and  only  the  upper 
ftratum'in  its  unconftrained  and  molt  expanded 
ftate.  If  we  Ihall  fuppofe  this  wool  thi'own  in  by 
a  hundred  weight  at  a  timey  it  will  be  divided  into 
ftrata  of  equal  weights,  but  of  unequal  thicknefsj 
the  loweft  being  the  thiftneft,  and  the  fuperior  ftra- 
ta gradually  increafmg  in  th/ckncft.  Now,  fup- 
pofe \he  pit  filled  with  dr,  and  reachhig  to  the 
top  of  the  atmoli'hcrc,  the  noeigbts  of  all  the  ftra-^ 
ta  above  any  horizontal  plane  in  it  is  meafured 
by  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torriceliiart 
tube  placed  in  that  plan»i ;  and  one  tenth  of  an 
mch  of  mercury  is  jnft  cqiul  to  the  weight  of  the 
loweft  ftratum  87  feet  thick;  for  on  raifing  the 
tube  87  feet  from  the  Ita,  the  furface  of  the  mer- 
cury will  delcend  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  Kaife  the 
tube  till  the  merairy  fall  another  tenth  :  Thib  ftra- 
tum muft  be  more  than  Z-j  feet  thick ;  how  much 
"•more  wc  cannot  tell/  l>cing  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
the  ally's  cxpanfion*  In  urdcr  to  mnke  it  fall  a 
third  tenth,  we  muft  raifc  it  through  a  ftrntum 
ftill  thicker;  and  fb  on  continually.  All  this  i:* 
abundantly  confirmed  by  various  experiments. 
Having  thus  conlidcied  the  Kading  confcqucn- 
X  :  t  t  CC3 
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CM  of  the  air's  fluidity  and  gravity,  let  us  confi- 
der  its  compreflibility ;  and  then,  combining  the 
agency  of  both,  we  (hall  difcovcr  the  lawn,  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  improve  art. 
All  fluiils  are  elaftic  and  compreflible  as  well  as 
air ;  but  in  them  the  compreflibility  makes  no  fi- 
^re,  or  does  not  intercft  us  while  we  are  confi- 
dering  their  preflbres,  motions,  and  impuliions. 
But  in  air  the  compreflibility  and  expanflon  draw* 
our  chief  attention,  and  make  it  a  proper  rcprc- 
ftntative  of  this  clafs  of  fluids. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  comprefllbi- 
IKy  of  air.  It  is  feen  in  a  bladder  filltd  with  it, 
which  we  can  forcibly  fquceze  into  lefs  room ;  it 
il  feen  in  a  fyringe,  of  which  we  can  pufti  the  plug 
farther  and  farther  as  we  increafe  the  prclTure. 
But  thefe  appearances  bring  into  view  another, 
and  the  raoft  intereiling,  property  of  air,  vix.  its 
FLASTiciTY.  ^Vhcn  we  have  fqueczed  the  air  in 
t!ij  bladder  or  fyringc  into  lefs  room,  we  find  that 
the  force  with  which  we  comprefftd  it  is  necefl*ary 
to  hetp  it  in  this  bulk ;  and  that  if  we  ceafe  to  prels 
it  together,  it  will  fwell  out  and  regain  its  natural 
dimenAons.  This  diftioffuiflies  it  eflentially  from 
fuch  a  body  as  a  mafs  of  flour,  fait,  or  fuch  like, 
which  remain  in  the  comprefled  fiate  to  which  we 
reduce  them. 

There  is  therefore  fomcthing  which  oppofes  the 
compreflion  different  from  the  Ample  impenetra- 
bility of  the  air :  there  is  fomethin^  that  oppoles 
mechanical  force :  there  is  fomethmg^  too  which 
produces  motion,  not  only  reftfting  compreflion, 
but  pufliing  back  the  comprefling  body,  and  com- 
municating motion  to  it.  As  an  arrow  is  gradual- 
ly accelerated  by  the  bow-ftring  prcfling  it  for- 
^vard,  ai^d  at  the  moment  of  its  difcharge  is 
Ivrought  to  a  (late  of  rapid  motion ;  fo  the  ball 
from  a  pop-gun  or  wind-gun  it  gradually  accele- 
x^ted  along  the  barrel  by  the  prcllure  of  the  air 
during  its  expAnfion  from  its  compreifed  (tate,  and 
Anally  quits  it  with  an  accumulated  velocity. 
Thefe  two  motioas  arc  indications  perfectly  (imi- 
lar  of  the  elafticity  of  the  bow  and  of  the  air. 

Thus  it  15  evident  that  air  is  heavy  and  elaflic. 
It  needs  little  conflderation  to  convince  us  that  it 
is  fluid.  The  eafe  vnth  which  it  is  penetrated, 
and  driven  about  in  every  dire«ftion,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  it  in  pipes  and  channels,  however  crooked 
and  intricate,  entitle  it  to  this  channScr.  But  be- 
fore we  can  proceed  to  deduce  confe<|uenctR  from 
ifs  fluidity,  and  to  ofl'er  them  as  a  true  account  of 
what  will  happen  in  thcfe  circumflances,  it  is  pe- 
ce:Varv  to  exhibit  fome  diftin<ft  and  limple  cafe, 
\t\  which  the  charaderiftic  mechanical  property  oi 
a  fluid  is  clearly  and  unecpii vocally  obftrvcd  in  it. 
7'hat  property  of  fluids  from  which  all  the  laws 
of  hvihoftcitics  and  hydraulics  are  derived  with  the 
f\ri(^tclt  evidence  is,  that  any  preflure  applied  to 
any  part  of  them  is  propagateil  through  the  whole 
mafs  in  every  diredion  ;  and  that  in  confcquence 
of  tins  difTuilon  ol  preflure,  any  two  external  for- 
rts  c^"^  be  put  in  equilibrio  by  the  interpofkion  of 
a  P.  ud,  in  the  fame  way  as  they  can  be  put  in  e- 
quilibrio  by  the  intervention  of  any  mechanical 
rn-..  iiie. 

Let  a  clofe  veffel  ABC  {PI,  178,  fig-  2^)  of  any 
form,  have  two  upright  pipes  £DC,  GFB,  infert- 
ed  into  any  parts  of  its  top,  lideB>  or  bottom^ and 
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let  water  be  poured  into  then,  foaitofbodo 
equilibrio  with  the  horizontal  furiacctat£,D,G, 
F,  and  let  D  d,  F/,  be  horizontal  Hnw,  k  %ia  kr 
found  that  the  height  of  the  colunui  £i  t$  Mir 
equal  to  that  of  the  coluann  G/.  This  iiibd 
univerfall  y  obfcrved  in  whatever  way  the  pipei  n 
infertcd.  Now  the  furface  of  the  witer  at  Dt 
undoubtedly  prefled  upwards  with  a  force  eqoi 
to  a  column  of  water,  having  its  furfact  for  u 
bafe,  and  ¥,d  for. its  height;  it  istl»ercfeieiK- 
vented  from  rifing  by  fome  oppofite  force.  Tba 
can  be  nothing  but  the  elafticity  of  the  ccsbtd 
air  preflTrng  it  dotun.  The  very  famcthiiii  md 
be  faid  of  the  furface  at  F  ;  and  thusthaeietvg 
external  preflTures  at  D  and  F  fet  in  equilAdobr 
the  interpofition  of  air.  The  force  exerted  « Ik 
furface  D,  by  the  prelfure  of  the  cdwinnUJi 
therefore  propagated  to  the  fiirface  at  F  \  nilhi 
air  has  this  charaderiftic  mark  of  fluidit)'. 

In  this  experiment  the  ^v^bt  of  theairiiiBfa- 
rible  when  the  velfel  is  of  fmall  fi«,  wd  kisw 
fenfible  fhare  in  the  prcflTurc  reaching  at  I) mdf. 
But  if  the  elevation  of  the  point  F  aborc  Dis  wy 
great,  the  column  £i/  will  be  obfcryediiaiiblrto 
exceed  the  column  G/.  Thus  if  F  be  7cfel 
higher  than  D,  E  ^  will  be  an  inch  longtilhistb? 
column  Gfi  for  in  this  c^Je  there  isreactiwrifR 
iM>t  only  the  prelfure  propagated  from  F,!««fe 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  having  tiKftrart 
at  D  for  its  baft-,  and  70  feet  high.  ThisHfljai 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water ortf  india^ 
It  is  by  this  propagation  of  preflure,  thu  Tixrsh 
TY,  that  the  pellet  is  difcharged  froniad!^* 
pop-gun.  It  (ticks  fafl:  in  the  n>uzi!c;indfe£ 
forces  in  another  pellet  at  the  other  aid,  ^ai 
he  pre  lies  forward  with  tlu:  rammer,  condcsfc? 
the  air  between  them,  and  tiius  propa^iUcEWfte 
other  pellet  the  preflure  which  he  exerts,  tii}  (if 
friction  is  overcome,  and  the  pellet  is  &Eff^ 
by  the  air  expanding  and  following  it. 

We  may  now  apply  to  air  all  the  bwtf  w- 
nROSTATics  and  HYDRAU  Lies,  perfe<3iyc«^^ 
that  their  legitimate  confequences  wili  bc«fcfe^ 
in  all  its  liluations.    We  fliall  in  future  fiiW«**f» 
in  place  of  any  force  acting  on  a  furface cf  c» ^ 
column  of  water,  mercur)-,  or  any  other  fiukl*^ 
weight  is  equal  to  this  force:  and  as  we  ba» 
dillintftly  from  theory  what   will  be  the  <^ 
qutnccs  of  this  hydiottatic  prelfure,  wcfei^c? 
termiae  a  priori  the  phenomena  in  air;  a-'^'i 
cafefi  where  theory  docs  not  enable  ustoiiV^ 
precilion  what  is  the  elfed  of  this  piriTuvt*  (^? 
rience  informs  us  in  the  cafe  of  water,  3tA  «' 
logy  enables  us  to  transfer  this  to  air.    ^\^.  ■''' 
find  this  of  gicat  fervice  in  funt>e  cafes,  ^'^-' 
therw  ife  are  almoll  dcfperate  in  the  preft^ 
of  our  knowledge.    From  Inch  familiar  and  i^ 
ohfervations  aiul  experiments,   the  fiuiditli* 
heavinefs,  and  claflicity,  are  difcovercd  ^^^ 
fiance  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  aad** 
we  call  <?/>.     But  to  undertland  thefe  prop^ 
and  i-uinplttc!y  to  explain  their  rumerouf  aa^*^ 
jH>rtaut  confequences,  we  inuffc  call  in  thct:' 
more  rt  fined  ohfervations  and  experiments^'' 
even  this  icanty  knowledge  of  them  cmw*.*^' 
make;  we  mull  contrive  fnvne  method*  p*  P^' 
ducing  with  precilion  any  decree  of  conikna^ 
or  rarefaction,  of  employing  orcxcJudiog  i^f^ 
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vitidng  prcifure  of  air,  and  of  modifying  at  plca- 
fure  the  a^ftion  of  all  its  mechanical  properties. 

To  comprcfs  a  quantity  of  air  to  any  degree. 
Take  a  cylinder  or  prifmatic  tube  AB  (PI.  ly^^JSg* 
3.]  Ihut  at  one  end*  ar^l  fit  it  with  a  piiton  or  plug 
C,  fo  nicely  that  no  air  can  pafs  by  its  fides.  This 
K'iJi  be  beft  done  in  a  cylindric  tube  by  a  turned 
(topper,  covered  with  oiled  leather,  and  fitted 
with  a  long  handle  CD.  When  this  is  thru  ft 
down,  tlve  air  which  formerly  occupied  the  whole 
Kipacity  of  th*  tube  is  condenfed  into  lefs  room. 
The  force  nccelTary  to  produce  any  degree  of 
jomprc/Tion  may  be  concluded  from  the  weight 
BectlFary  for  puihing  down  the  plug  to  any.  depth. 
But  this  inftrument  leaves  us  little  opportunity  of 
maldng  intcrefting  experiments  on  or  in  this  con- 
icnlcd  air ;  and  the  force  required  to  mabe  any 
If^rec  of  comprciEon  cannot  be  meafured  with 
milch  accuracy ;  becaufc  the  pifton  muft  be  very 
:lofe,  and  have  great  fr^ftion,  in  order  to  be  fuf- 
ficicntly  tight :  And  as  the  compreflTion^  is  increa- 
ffd,  the  leather  is  more  fqueezed  to  the  fide  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  external  force, 
fthjch  is  employed  n\ercly  to  overcome  this  vari- 
iblc  and  uncertain  fridion,  cannot  be  afcertained 
mrith  any  tolerable  precifion. 

To  get  rid  of  thefe  impcrfe^ions,  the  following 
Udition  may  be  made  to  the  inftrument,  which 
then  becomes  what  is  called  the  condenjing  fyringe. 
The  end  of  the  fyringe  is  perforated  with  a  very 
faull  hole  //;  and  being  externally  turned  to  a 
finall  cylinder,  a  narrow  flip  of  bladder,  or  di  thin 
leather,  foaked  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow, 
Diuft  be  tied  over  the  hole.  Suppofe  the  pifton 
puJhed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  which 
it  applies  cloie ;  when  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
it  leaves  a  void  behind,  and  the  weight  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  prefles  on  the  Hip  of  bladder,  which 
therefore  claps  clofc  to  the  brafs,  and  thus  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  valve,  and  keeps  it  clofe  fo 
hat  no  air  can  enter.  But  the  piAon  having 
■eachcd  the  top  of  the  barrel,  a  hole  F  in  the  fide 
)f  it  is  ju/t  below  the  pifton,  and  the  air  ruOies 
iirough  this  hole,  and  fills  the  barrel.  Pu(h  the 
>i{ion  down  again,  it  immediately  paffes  the  hole 
\t  and  no  air  efcapes  through  it;  it  therefore 
XM-cci  open  the  valve  at  f^  and  efcapes  while  th^ 
?tfton  moves  to  the  bottom. 

Let  E  be  any  veflel,  fuch  as  a  glafs  bottle,  ha- 
nng  its  mouth  furniihed  with  a  brafs  cap  firmly 
[emented  to  it,  having  a  hollow  fcrew  which  fits  a 
olid&rcw^  ^,  turned  on  the  cylindric  nozzle  of  the 
yringc.  Screw  the  fyringe  intd  this  cap,  and  it  is 
vidcnt  that  the  air  forced  out  of  the  fyringe  will 
K:  accumulated  in  this  veffcl :  for  upon  drawing 
ip  the  pifton  the  valve/ahvays  (hiUs  by  the  elaf- 
icity  or  expanding  force  of  the  air  tii  E ;  and  on 
mlhing  down  again,  the  valve  will  -open  as  foon 
L9  the  pifton  has  got  fb  far  down  that  the  air  in 
he  lower  part  of  the  barrel  is  more  powerful  than 
he  air  already  in  the  velFel.  Thus  at  every  ftroke 
io  additional  barrelful  of  air  will  be  forced  into 
He  veflel  E ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  after  every 
kroke  the  pifton  muft  be  farther  puihed  down  bc- 
orc  the  valve  will  open.  It  cannot  open  till  the 
>rcfturc  arinng  from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  con- 
icafcd  in  the  barrel  is  fuperior  to  the  elafticity  of 
iic  air  condeofed  in  the  veflel  \  that  is,  till  the 
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condenfation  of  the  firft,  or  its  denfity,  \%  fome^ 
vjbat  greater  than  that  of  the  laft,  in  order  to  o- 
vercome  the  ftraining  of  the  valve  on  the  hole  and 
the  ftickujg  occafioned  by  the  clammy  matter  em- 
ployed to  make  it  air-tight. 

Sometimes  the  fyrihge  is  conftru<5ted  with  a  valve 
in  the  pifton.  This  pifton,  inftead  of  being  of  one 
piece  and  folid,  confifts  of  two  pieces  perforated. 
I'he  upper  part  i  k  n  m'\%  conncded  with  the  rod 
or  handle,  and  has  its  lower  part  turned  down  to 
a  fmall  cylinder,  which  is  Icrewed  into  the  lower 
part  k  1 0  n;  and  has  a  perforation  g  b  going  up 
in  the  axis,  and  terminating  in  a  hole  b  in  one  fid^ 
of  the  rod,  n  piece  of  oiled  leather  is  ftrained  a- 
crofb  the  hole  g.  When  the  pifton  is  drawn  up 
and  a  void  left  below  it,  the  weight  of  the  exter- 
nal air  forces  it  through  the  hole  b  g,  opens  the 
valve  gy  and  fills  the  barrel.  Then,  on  puihing 
down  the  pifton.  the  air  being  iqueez<d  into  Ids 
room,  prelles  on  the  valve  gf  (huts  it ;  and  none 
efcaping  through  the  pifton,  it  is  gradually  con- 
dei)fed  as  the  pifton  defcends  till  it  opexis  the  valve 
/,  and  is  added  to  that  already  accumulated  in  the 
veflel  E. 

Having  thus  forced  a  quantity  of  au-  into  the  vef- 
fcl E,  we  can  make  many  ex{>eriment&  in  it  in  this 
ftate  of  condenfation.  We  are  chiefly  concerned 
at  prefent  with  the  efled  which  this  prodtices  on 
its  elafticity.  We  fte  this  to  be  greatly  increafed ; 
for  we  find  more  and  more  force  required  for  in- 
troducing every  fucceflive  barrelful.  When  the 
fyringe  is  unfcrewed,  we  fee  the  air  ru(h  out  with 
great  violence,  and  every  indication  of  great  ex- 
panding force.  If  the  fyringe  be  conneiUd  with 
the  veffel  E  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fyringe  be- 
fore defcribed,  by  interpofing  a  (top-cock B  between 
them,  (fee^^.  i.)  and  if  this  ftop-cock  have  a  pipe 
at  Its  extremity,  reaching  near  to  the  bottom  gf 
the  veflel,  which  is  prcvioufly  half  filled  with  wa- 
ter, we  can  obierve  diftin<ftly  when  the  elafticity 
of  the  air  in  the  fyringe  exceeds  tliat  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver :  for  the  pifton  muft  be  puihed  down 
a  certain  length  before  the  air  from  the  fyringe 
bubbles  up  through  the  water,  and  the  pifton  muft 
be  farther  down  at  each  fucceOive  ftroke  before 
this  appearance  is  obfcrvcd.  When  the  air  lias 
thus  been  accumulated  in  the  receiver,  it  prefles 
the  fides  of  it  outward,  and  it  will  burft  if  not 
ftrong  enough.  It  alfo  prefles  on  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and  if  we  now  ftiut  the  cock,  unfcrcw 
the  fyria^e,  and  open  the  cock  again,  the  air 
will  force  the  water  through  the  pipe  with  great 
velocitv,  caufing  it  to  ri(e  in  a  beautiful  jet.  When 
a  metal  receiver  is  ufed,  the  coudcn(ation  may  be 
puihed  to  a  great  length,  and  tlie  jet  will  then  rife 
to  a  great  height ;  which  gi-adually  diminifhes  as 
the  water  is  expended  and  room  given  to  the  air 
to  expand  iticlf.    See  ^^.  3. 

It  is  accurately  meaiured  by  a  gage  fitted  to 
the  inftrument.  A  glafs  tube  CH  of  a  cylindric 
bore,  and  clofe  at  the  end,  is  fcrewed  into  the  tide 
of  the  cap  on  the  mouth  of  the  velfcl  £.  A  fmall 
drop  of  water  or  mercury  is  taken  into  this  tube 
by  warming  it  a  little  in  the  band,  which  expands 
the  contained  air,  io  that  when  the  open  end  is 
dipped  into  water,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool^ 
the  water  advances  a  little  into  the  tube.  The 
tubp  is  fipmiibcd  with  a  Icale  divided  ioto  fm«|| 
T  1 1 1 »  equal 
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equal  p^rts  numbered  from  the  clofe  end  of  t^e 
tuh^.  Since  this^uSt  communicates  with  the  vcf- 
fcl,  it  is  evident  that  the  condetilation  will  force 
the  water  along  the  tuhe,  ading  like  a  pilton  on 
the  air  beyond  it,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  and  vef- 
ie\  will  always  be  of  one  drnfityr.  Suppofe  the 
number  at  which  tbc  drop  ftands  hcfore  the  con- 
dcnGition  ie  madc^to  be  r,  and  that  it  ftandsat  J 
when  the  condenfation  has  attained  the  degree  re- 
quired, the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  remote  end  of 
the  gage,  and  confcquentiy  in  the  veflcl,  will  be 
e 


Sometimes  there  is  ufed  a  bit  of  tube  clofe  at 
end  end,  having  a  drop  of  water  lu  it,  fimply  laid 
into  the  velFtl  E,  and  furnilhed  or  not  with  a 
fcale  J  but  this  can  only  be  ufed  with  glaf*  vcf. 
fels,  and  thefe  arc  too  weak  to  refilt  the  prcflure 
ariling  from  great  condenfation.  In  fuch  experi- 
inentfl  metalline  veflfels  are  ufed,  fitted  with  a  va- 
riety of  apparatusfor  different  experiments.  Som)e 
of  thefe  will  be  occafionally  mentioned  after- 
guards. 

Very  great  condenfations  require  great  force, 
and  therefore  6na|l  fyringefl.  It  is  therefore  con- 
venient to  have  them  of  vadous  fizes,  and  to  be- 
gin withthofe  of  a  larger  ^diameter,  which  .ope- 
rate more  qtiickly  ^  atid  when  the  condenfation 
Hecomes  fatiguing,  tb  change  the  fyringe  for  a 
Analkr.  For  thi*  reafon,  and  in  general  to  make 
the  condcnfing  apparatus  more  convenient,  it* is 
proper  to  have  a  ftop-oock  interpoled  between 
the  fyrinpe  and  the  vdTcl,  or  as  it  is  ufually  cal- 
led the  receiver.  This  confiftn  of  a  brafa  pip^, 
wbich  has  a  well- ground  coclc  in  its  middle,  and 
has  a  hollow  fcrew  at  one  end,  which  receives  the 
nozzle  Icrtw  of  the  fyringe^  and. a  folid  fcrew  at 
the  other  end,  which  hts  the  fcrev  of  the  receiver. 
Sccyn/.  r. 

By  thcfe  gages,  or  fimilar  contrivances,  we  can 
afcertain  very  great  depnres  of  condenfation  in  the 
fourfe  of  fpme  experiments.  Dr  Hales  found, 
that  when  dry  wood  was  put  into  a  ftrong  vefl'el, 
which  it  almoft  filled,  and  the  remainder  was  fil- 
led, with  water,  the  fwelling  of  the  wood,  occa- 
sioned by  its  imbibition  of  water,  condenfed  the 
air  of  his  gage  into  the  thoiifandth  of  its  original 
bulk.  He  found  that  peafe  treated  In  the  fame 
way  generated  flaftic  air,  which  prefling  on  the 
air  in  thegage  condenfed  it  into  the  1500th  part 
of  its  bulk,  This  is  the'greateft  condenfation 
that  has  been  afcertained  withprecifion^lflthough 
in  other  experiments  it  has  certainly  been  carri»}d 
much  farther ;  but  the  precife  degree  could  not 
be  afcertained.  The  only  ufc  to  be  made  of  this 
obfervation  at  prefent  is,  that  fince  we  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  air  in  a  denfity  a  thdufand  tinjes 
>:rtater  than  the  ordinary  denfity  of  the  air  w^ 
breathe,  It  cannot,  as  fome  imagine,  be  only  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  water;  for  in  this  ftate  it  is  as  denfe 
6f*  Hcnfcr  than  water,  ind  yet  retains  its  great 
expanfibility.  "/ 

Another  import^t  obicrvation  is,  that  in  ev^ry 
ftiTte  of  denfity  in  which  we  find  it,  it  retains. its 
perfect  fluidity,  tranfraitting  all  prelUires  which 
ire  appHcd  to  it  with  undiminilh*ed  torce,'  as  ap- 
pears by  the  equality  conftantlyobferved  between 
4b^  oppo;ing  columns  of  water  or  other  fi^iid  by 
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which  it  is  comprefled,  and  by  the  fidlity  wih 
which  all  motions  are  p'-r+brmcd  in  it  in  Uk  Qui 
comprefled  (t.itCh  in  which  we  can  roakc  obims. 
lions  of  this  kind.  ThisfaCt  u  totallyibcompatibir 
with  the  fanciful  opinion  f*  tbofr  whoaicnbetbc 
clafticity  of  air  to  the  fpnngy  ramified  ftrodsrr 
of  its  parricleSf  touching  each  other  like  fo  miq 
pieces  of  fpoiige. 

,We  hnve  feen  that  air  is  hcaTy  asd  comprc'A 
fible,  and  might  now  proceed  to  dcrduce  m  csikx 
the  explanation  of  the  appearances  coaieqiKot  09 
each  of  thefe  properties.  But  the  eUft'ciiyofa- 
modifies  the  etfeds  of  its  gravity  fo  remaikibty, 
that  they  would  be  iinperfed»y  underdood  if 
both  qualities  were  not  combined  in  ourcoi^. 
ation  of  either.  At  any  rate,  feme  farther  ca^- 
quences  of  it«  elafticity  rouft  be  confidcrtd,  l«- 
fore  we  underiland  the  means  of  rmryio^  ji^ 
fure  the  effects  of  its  grarity. 

Since  air  is  heavy,  the  lower  ftrata  of  anafsct 
air  muft  fupport  the  upper;  and  bctog  cc»pd» 
fiblf ,  they  muft  be  condenfed  by  their  weigk.  k 
this  ftate  of  comprcflion  the  elafticity  of  tbe  fewc 
ft  rata  of  air  ads  in  oppofition  to  tbe  wdfil  at 
the  incnmbent  air,  and  balances  it.  Tbcrt  is  ao 
reafon  which  ftiould  make  us  fuppi>ie  ihtt  itici- 
panding  force  belongs  to  it  only  when  in  feci  a 
ftate  of  compreftion.  It  is  more  probayc  ^ 
if  we  could  ft-ee  it  from  this  prcffbre,  tk  *r 
vvould  expnhd  into  ftiil  greater  bulk.  Tbiiiiissi 
diftindly  feen  in  the  following  experimeot 

Into  th^  cylindric  jar  ABCD  ^JSg,  4. J,  wto 
has  a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom^  and  is  funsicd 
with  an  air-tight  pifton  £,  put  a  fmatt  fhcod 
bladder,  having  its  mouthAied  tight  with  alcrs|. 
Having  pufiied  the  pifton  near  to  the  bottoiL, 
and  noticed  the  ftate  of  tbc  bladder,  ttcp  iptlr 
boic  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  the  fiixgsr,^! 
draw  up  the  pifton,  which  will  require  a  anb- 
derablr  force.  You  will  obfcH-ve  the  biadd^rlfe^ 
out,  a 5  irair  had  been  blown.ioto  it ;  aBriTtsfl 
again  cotlapfe  on  avowing  the  pifton  to  6Ags^ 
Nothmg  can  be  more  unexceptionable  tkttllbc 
conclufion  from  thisexperiqacnt,  thatordicarriir 
is  in  a  ftate  of  compreifion,  and  that  iu  cia/bnty 
IS  not  limited  to  this  .ftate.  The  bladder  bctug 
flaccid,  (hows  that  the  included  air  is  in  tbr  tec 
ftate  with  the  air  which  furrouods  it ;  anJ  tbe 
fatne  muft  be  aflirmed  of  it  while  it  (wc'tU  but^ 
remains  flaccid.'  We  muft  <onDUde,  that  rbe 
whole  air  within  the  veflel  expands,  and  coto- 
nueo  to  fill  it,  when  its  capacity  has  been  enlar;gcd 
And  fioce  tnis  is  obferved  to  go  on  as  long  «  we 
give  it  more  room,  we  corciude,  that  by  fudi  o 
periroents  we  have  not  yet  given  it  ibmocb  rocQ 
as  it  can  oci  opy»  • .  * 

It  wi^s  a  :y?tural  objed  of  curiofity  to  dikoftt 
the  limits  of  tins  expanfion;  to  know  what  •* 
the  natural  unconftjaihed  bulk  of  aquantttrtf 
air,  beyond  which  it  would  not  expand  thci^ 
all  external  comprefling  force  were  removed,  i- 
cortlingiy  philofopjicr?  conftru^ed  inftnjowsB 
for  rar^/^yh{((  the  air.  The  common  water-po^ 
had  been  long  familiar,  and  appeared  very  proper 
for  this  pui'pofe :  The  moft  obvious  is  the  H^ 
lowing.— Let  the  barrel  of  the  fvrir^ABfjz^ 
5.)  communicate  with  the  veflel  V,  vitiT  a  ftcp- 
cpck  t  .between  ihcm.  Let  it  cwwnuaiate  waik 

the 
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Ihe  extfrnai  m  by  another  orifice  D,  in  any  con- 
venient filuation,  alfo  furniftied  with  a  ftopcocK. 
Let  this  fyringc  have  a  pifton  very  accurately  fit- 
ted  to  it,  fo  as  to  touch  the  bottom  all  over  when 
pufhed  down,  and  have  no  vacancy  about  the  fides. 
Suppofe  the  pifton  at  the  bottom,  the  cock  C  open, 
and  the  cock  D  (hut,  draw  the  pifton  to  the  top. 
The  air  which  filled  the  veflel  V  t,'\\\  expand  fo  a« 
to  fill  hoth  that  veflel  and  the  barrel  AB,;  and  as 
no  reafon  can  be  given  to  the  contrary,  we  muft 
^uppofc  that  the  air  will  be  uniformly  diffufed 
hrough  both.  Calling  V  and  B  the  capacity  of 
he  veflel  and  barrel,  it  is  plain  that  the  bu»k  of 
he  air  will  now  be  V+B ;  and  fince  the  quantity 
)f  jnatter  remains  the  fame,  and  the  dcniity  of  ^ 
luid  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter  d!re<^tly  and  its 
)ulk  inverft'ly,  the  denfity  of  the  expanded  air 

vill  be  rr — g,  the  denfity  of  common  air  being 

V 

r:  forV-f:B:V=i:V+B' 

The  pifton  requiree  force  to  raife  i^,  and  it  is 
aifcd  in  oppofition  to  the  prcflure  of  the  incnm- 
K.nt  atmofphere:  for  this  had  formerly  been 
)alanced  by  the  elafticity  of  the  common  air:  and 
vc  conclude  frgm  the  faft,  tfjatforcfis  required  to 
a'tfe  the  pifton^  that  the  elafticity  of  the  expanded 
lir  is  Jefs  than  that  of  air  in  its  ordinary  ftate  ; 
md  an  accurate  obfervation  of  the  force  neceflary 
10  raifc  it  would  fliow  how  rtuch  the  elafticity 
;s  dimioifhed.  When  therefore  the  pifton  is  let 
ro,  it  well  defcend  as  long  as  the  prelTure  of  the 
iUnofphere  exceeds  the  elafticity  of  the  air  in  the 
>arrcl ;  that  is  till  the  air  in  the  barrel  is  in  a  ftate 
'f  ordinary  denfity.  To  put  it  further  down  will 
cquirc  force,  becaufe  the  air  muft  be  comprefled 
1  the  barrel ;  but  if  we  now  open  the  cock  D, 
be  air  will  be  expelled  through  it,  and  the  pifton 
i^ill  reach  the  -bottom. 

Now  (hut  the  difcharging  cpch  D,  and  open  the 
ock  C,  and  draw  up  the  pidon,  the  air  which 

ccupied  the  fpace  V,  with  the  denfity,^^'  will 

ow  occupy  the  fpace  V+B,  if  it  expands  lb  far. 
^^  have  its  denfity  D,  fay.  As  its  prefent  bulk 
'+B  is  to  its  former  bulk  V,  fo  is  its  former  den- 

ty  y^Tg  to  its  new  denfity ;  which  will  there- 

_  vxv  '^  inr 

^^  ^  V+BxV+b'  ^^  V+Bl 
It  is  evident,  that  if  the;  air  continues  to  ex- 
and,  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  vcfTei  after  the 

V    1^ 
lird  drawing  up  of  the  pifton  will  be  yjug ' 

4     *      ■ 

*  and    after  any 


kr  the  fourth  it  will  be 


V+B 


amber  of  ftrokes  n  will  be  — * —  I  •    .  Thus,  if 

V+B* 
le  velTcl  is  four  times  ^s  large  as  the  barrel,  the 
rnfity  after  the  fifth  ftroke  will  be  f  ?4f  nearly  ^r 
f  its  ordinary  denfity. 

On  the  other  band,  the  number  n  of  ftrokes 
tce(rary  for  reducing  aiir  to  the  denfity  D  is 

Log  ]> ^ 

ogV.-Log.(V+B.) 
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Thus  we  fee  that  this  inftniment  can  never  ab- 
ftraCt  the  whole  air  in  confequence  of  its  expan- 
fion  but  only  rarefy  it  continually  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  expand;  nay,  there  is  a  limit  bc-yond 
which  the  rarefa<ftion  cannot  go.  When  the  pif- 
ton has  reached  the  bottom,  there  remain,  a  fmall 
fpace  between  it  and  the  cock  C  filled  with  com- 
mon air.  When  the  pifton  is  drawn  up,  this  fmall 
quantity  of  air  expands,  and  alfo  a  fimilar  quaii- 
tity  in  the  neck  of  the  other  cock ;  and  no  ir 
will  come  out  of  the  receiver  V  till  the  expanded 
air  in  the  barrel  is  of  a  fmaller  denfity  than  the  wr 
in  the  receiver.  This  circumftance  evidently  li-» 
refts  us  to  make  thcfe  two  fpaccs  as  fmall  at.  pof» 
fible,  or  by  fome  contrivance  to  fill  them  up 
altogether.  Perhaps  this  may  be  done  cft'eduaily 
in  the  following  manner. 

Let  BE  {Jig.  6.)  repreCent  the  bottom  of  the  bar^ 
rt\  and  let  the  circle  HKI  be  the  fe*5tion  of  the 
key  of  the  cock,  of  a  large  diameter,  and  place  it 
as  near  to  the  barrel  as  can  be.  Let  this  commu- 
nicate with  the  barrel  by  means  of  an  hole  FO 
widening  upwards,  as  the  fruftum  of  a  hollow  ob- 
tufe  cone.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  pifton  bfbge 
be'lhaped  fo  as  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
this  hole  exadUy.  Let  the  cock  be  pierced  witlk 
tvro  holes.  One  of  them,  lil,  pafles  perpendicu- 
larly through  its  axis,  and  forms  the  connhunica- 
tion  between  the  receiver  and  barrel.  The  other 
hole,  KL,  has  one  extremity  K  on  the  fame  cir- 
cumference with  H,  fo  that  when  the  key  is  turn- 
ed a  fourth  part  round,  K  will  come  into  the 
place  of  H :  but  this  hole  is  pierced  obliquely  in- 
to the  key,  and  thus  keeps  clear  of  the  hole  liL 
It  goes  no  further  than  the  axis,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  a  hole  bored  along  the  axis  and  ter- 
minating at  its  extremity.  This  hole  forms  the 
communication  with  the  external  air,  and  ferves 
for  difcharging  the  air  in  the  barrel.  (A  fide  view 
of  the  key  is  fecn  in^^.  7.)  Fig.  5.  (bows  the  po- 
fttion  of  the  cock  while  the  pifton  is  moving  u|>- 
wards,  and  fig^  6  (hows  its  pofition  while  the  pi- 
fton is  moving  downwards.  When  the  pifton  hafl 
fcached  the  bottom,  the  conical  mtccfhg  of  the 
pifton,  which  may  be  of  firm  leather,  fills  the  hold 
FHG,  and  therefore  completely  expels  the  air 
from  the  barrel.  The  canal  KL  I  of  the  cock  con« 
tains  air  of  the  common  denfiiy ;  but  this  is  turn- 
ed afide  into  the  pofition  KL  {fg.  6.),  while  the 
pifton  is  ftill  touchingji^  cock.  It  cannot  expand 
Kito  the  barrel  during^fte  afcent  of  the  pifton.  Im 
place  of  it  the  perforation  HLI  comes  under  the 
pifton,  filled  with  air  that  had  been  turned  afide 
witK  it  when  the  pifton  was  at  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  therefore  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  air 
of  the  receiyer.  It  appears  therefore  that  there  it 
no  Ihnit  to  the  rarcUdion  at  long  as  the  air  will 
expand, 

.  This  inftniment  is  called  an  Exhausting  Sr* 
RYNGE.  ■  |t  is  qiore  generally  made  in  another 
fonn,  which  is  much  lefs  txpenfive,  and  more 
convenient  in  its  ufe.  Inftead  of  being  furniihcd 
with  rocks  for  eftablilhing  the  communications  and 
(hutting  them,  as  is  neceflfary,  it  has  nml'ves  like 
thofe  of  the  condcnfing  fyringc,  but  opening  in 
the  oppofite  dirertion.    It  is  thus  made : 

The  pipe  of  communication  or  conduit  MN 
{fig.  ^.)  has  a  male  fctew  in  its  extremity,  and  o« 

vcr 
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xer  thii  is  tied  a  flip  of  bladUcr  or  leather  M.  The 
lower  half  of  the  pifton  has  alfo  a  male  fcrew  on 
it,  covered  at  the  end  with  a  flip  of  bladder  O. 
This  is  fcrewed  into  thv  iipi>er  half  of  thf  pifton» 
v/hich  18  pierced  witli  a  hole  H  coining  out  of  the 
Hde  of  the  rod. 

Now  fuppofe  the  fyringe  fcrewcd  to  the  con- 
duifting  pipe,  and  that  fcrewed  into  the  receiver 
Y,  and  the  pifton  at  the  bottom  of  the  bane). 
When  the  pifton  is  drawn  up,  the  preflure  of  the 
external  air  ihutti  the  valve  O,  and  a  void  is  left 
below  the  piftori :  there  is  therefore  no  prcflurc  on 
the  upper  tide  of  the  valve  M  to  balance  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  which  formerly  ba- 
lanced the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  The  air 
therefore  in  the  receiver  lifts  this  valve,  aud  diflri* 
butcs  itfelf  between  the  veflel  and  the  barrel ;  fo 
thatlwhen  the  piflon  ha;;  reached  the  top,  the  den- 
fit  y  of  the  air  in  both  receiver  aod  barrel  is  as  be- 


fore ^, "—. 


V 

\  +  ^' 

When  the  ptiton  is  let  gro,  it  defcends,  becaufe 
the  eiafttcity  of  the  expanded  air  is  not  a  balance 
tor  the  prclture  of  the  atmofphere,  which  there- 
fore prdfes  down  the  pifton  with  the  differencey 
keeping  the  pifton-valve  (hut  all  the  while.  At 
the  fam$  time  the  valve  M  alfo  ihuts :  for  it  was 
apeaed  by  the  prevailing  ekiflicity  of  the  air  in  the 
ttctivcr,  and  while  it  is  open  the  two  airs  have  e- 
quai  denfHy  and  elafticity ;  but  the  moment  the 
l^iflon  defcendsy  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  is  di- 
oiinifhed,  the  elafticity  of  its  air  increafcs  byrd- 
Upfmg,  and  now  prevailing  over  that  of  the  air  in 
tlic  receiver  Qiuts  the  valve  M. 

When  it  has  arrived  at  fuch  a  part  of  the  barrel 
that  the  air  in  it  16  of  the  den  fit  y  of  the  external 
mf  there  i&  no  force  to  puih  it  farther  down ;  the 
hand  muA  therefore  prefs  it.  This  attempts  to 
condenfe  the  air  in  the  barrel^  and*  therefore  in- 
creafcs its  elafticity ;  A>  that  it  lifts  the  valv^  O 
and  efcapes,  and  the  pifton  gets  to  the  bottom. 
When  drawn  up  again,  greater  force  is  required 
than  the  laft  time»  bceaiife  the  elafticity  of  the 
included  au*  is  lefs  than  kl  the  former  hrokc.  The 
pifton  rifes  further  before  the  valve  M  is  lifted  up, 
and  when  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  barrel  the 

15 


4cn(ky  of  the  included  air  is  - 


The  piflon. 


yrtiea  let  fo,  will  deiccnd^rther  than  it  did  bep 
fore  ere  the  (lifton-valve  open,  and  the  preiTure  of 
the  band  will  again  puih  it  to  the  bottom,  all  tlie 
air  efcaping  through  O.  The  rarefadion  will  go 
on  at  every  fuccellive  ftjnoke  in  the  lame  manner 
as  with  the  other  fyringe. 
.  This  fyringe  is  evidently  more  eafy  in  its  ufe, 
requiring  no  attendance  to  the  cocks  to  open  and 
(hut  them  at  the  t>roper  thnes.  On  this  account 
this  conflru(ftion  of  an  exhaufting  fyringe  i«  much 
more  generally  i^tl.. 

;  But  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Arringe  with 
cocks  with  refpe^t  to  its  povrer  of  rareni<5tion.  Its 
operation  is  greatly  limited.  It  is  evident  that  no 
air  will  come  out  of  the  receiver  unlefs  its  ebflici- 
ty  exceed  that  of  the  anr  in  the  barrel  by  a  differ- 
ence able  to  lift  up  the  valve  M.  A  piece  of  oiled 
k«ithcr  tied  acrois  this  hok  can  kai'dly  be  made 


I 
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tight  and  certain  of  clapping  to  the  hde,  wkkss 
ibmc  foiall  itraining,  which  muft  therefore  he  oro. 
come.  It  muft  be  very  gentle  ii^deed  sot  tc  it-  j 
quire  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  two  ifickt*  oi  \ 
water,  and  this  is  equal  to  about  tbeaocthput 
of  the  whole  elafticity  of  the  ordinary  ar;  mi 
therefore  this  fyringe,  fcr  this  rea<*-»n  absc,  od- 
not  rarefy  air  abave  aco  times,  even  lloifbik 
were  capable  of  an  indefinite  expar.fioo.  h  fk 
manner  the  valve  O  cannot  be  rai&d  v  ithost  a  a- 
Biilar  prevalence  of  the  elaiticily  of  the  air  is  IW 
barrel  above  thjc  wc  ight  of  the  atnsolphcri:.  Tl«e 
eaufes  united,  make  H  difiicalt  to  rarefy  tkc  » 
more  than  loo  times,  and  very  few  fuch  fji^rt 
will  rarify  it  more  than  50  times ;  ^bercai  tki^- 
ringe  with  cocks,  \vhei\  new  and  in  goodsikfi 
will  rarefy  it  1000  times. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  fyringcs  vrith  cochac 
much  more  expenfivc,  cfpecially  when  fu/^bi 
with  apparatus  for  opening  and  fljuttingthecpds. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  make  c<^u^liy  ti|ht,  x^ 
(which  is  the  great cfl  objection)  do  not  racsa 
long  in  good  order.  The  cocks,  by  fefteqo«thr 
opening  and  fhutting,  grow  looie,  and  aliow  ik 
air  to  efcape.  No  method  has  been  focn^  of  pre- 
venting this.  They  muft  be  ground  tigkr  byssGE? 
of  emery  or  other  cutting  powders.  Sast  c/ 
thefe  unavoidably  ftick  in  the  metal,  and  osssk 
to  wear  it  down.  For  this  rcafon  phildbpfetfs, 
and  the  makers  of  philofophical  inftvuisests,  tee 
turned  their  chief  attention  to  the  iraprovtascatef 
the  fyringe  with  valves.  We  hare  been  thai  »• 
nute  in  our  account  of  the  operation  of  nic^fiiw, 
that  the  reader  may  better  underftand  the  nkK 
of  thefe  improvemcuts,  and  in  general  the  cpc*- 
tion  of  the  principal  pneumatic  engines. 

SECT.  II.     HXSTOHY  o/iJte  Al^-^VUt- 

An  AiR-Puwp   16  nothing  but  an  tshsdic 
fyringe  accommodated  to  a  variety  of  expcfiBiis- 
It  was  firft  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  a  go^ 
man  of  Magdcburgh  in  Germany,  about  tk^^^ 
1654.     See  AiR-PvMP,  and  GufEic«£«    "te 
inftrument,  which  now  makes  a  prii.ctpal  ai&Sc 
in  a  philofophical  apparatus,  was  at  firt  ^rn  rode 
and  imperfedt,  and  therefore  a  dcfcripbeo  of  it  i» 
its  original  form  is  unneccfTary.    Bat  with  afi  is 
defe(^tB,  and  flownefs  of  operation,  which,  by  the 
inventor's  own  account,  took  fcvcral  boor^  to  jst- 
pare  it,  Guericke  exhibited  with  it  many  estrr- 
taining  expcrimci:ts  before  his  friend  fip««  tke 
rarefa^lon    "  "         a  counfcllor  and  a  geittk* 

man  of  fortune,  tie  made  no  fecrct  of  his  rnTeDtka, 
tut  allowed  his  fri^  1  u  o  tip  it  ^  hottus,  prafcfo 
of  Mathematics  at  Wiitemben:,  to  pubUfli  a  jw- 
ticular  defcription  of  it,  in  two  of  his  worts,  ia 
1657,  an  J  1^64.  His  principal  objed,  in  theJ^.^ 
vention,  w  ?is  the  cxhauftion  of  air,  and  ffl 
fecution  of  tliis,  he  difoovertd.  that  the  4 
of  air  is  u vi i i n  1  i t l d .  ThU  \\ ,\i  a  <k>^r*iic 
qiMte  new,  and  irom  his*  rwer  to  Scbottus  o*  r^ 
fubjeft,  it  appears  that  hw  manner  of  in veft^iOTI 
was  as  rcmarkabte  for  ph  lofophical  inymiErff  ^ 
for  modcfty.  In  another  kttei'  to  Schodos  ie«i> 
fciil)es  very  ingenious  contrivances  for  prodacffr^ 
complete  rarefaaioo,  after  the  f Uflicity  <^  ^*** 
maining  air  hns  been  fo  far  ^miniflid,  ^^^^  *  ** 
nol  al.lc  lu  oin.n  the  vaives,    Thcfc  ct)liti»v,»&2 
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nf  Gucrickc'ft  have  Gnce  been  added  to  air-pumpsi 
by  U.iai  and  Hurtcr^  as  new  Inventions. 

Guericrb's  do^rinc  and  his  jnachinc  foon  made 
I  noke  all  over  £urope.  About  this  period  the 
foundations  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  were 
idid.  Mr  Boyle»  Lord  Brounker,  Dr  Wallis,  Mr 
VViien,  and  other  learned  men,  met  at  Oxford, 
ind  made  various  experiments  on  philofophical 
"ubjeds.  Mr  Boyle  .having  feen  Schottus's  firft 
publication,  began  to  conilni<5t  a  machine  from 
lirf^own  ideas,  no  defcription  of  Guericke's  bein^ 
hen  pubKibed.  This  inftrument,  with  the  van- 
)us  btereiting  experiments  he  exhibited  with  it, 
oon  eclipfcd  the  fame  of  Guericke  to  fuch  a  de- 
;rtCf  that  the  air-pump  was  called  Macbina  Boyle* 
t»af  and  the  ftatc  of  air  in  the  receiver  vacuum 
Boylranum.    He  foon  made  farther  improvements. 

Ml  Boyle,  having  difcovered,  that  to  make  a 
rcfl'cl  air-ti^ht,  it  was  fufficient  to  put  a  piece  of 
wtx  or  oiled  leather  on  its  brim,  and  to  lay  a  flat 
>!ccc  of  metal  on  this ;  ajid  that  the  prelFure  of  the 
txtcmal  air  fqueczed  the  two  folid  bodies  fo  hard 
ogcther,  that  it  was  efFedually  excluded  by  the 
bft  leather,  he  foon  rendered  the  whole  machine 
nuch  more  complete.  In  this  be  was  afliftcd  by 
Or  HooKE,  the  moft  ingenious  and  inventive  man 
)f  the  age ;  who,  by  applying  two  fyringes,  whofc 
>iIU>n  rods  were  worked  by  the  iame  wheel,  as  in 
k.  9,  and  putting  valves  in  the  piftons,  as  in  thoic 
of  a  common  pump,  not  only  doubled  the  expe- 
dition of  the  operation,  but  diminilhed  the  labour 
of  pumping.  This  is  therefore  the  form  of  the 
air-pump  now  generally  ufcd,  with  fomc  trifling 
variations,  all  over  Europe. . 

Mr  BoYLE*s  air-pump,  as  finally  improved  by 
Haw  KE  SB  BE,  which,  with  fome  accommodations 
.0  particular  views,  ftill  remains  the  moft  approved 
orm,  cuniifts  of  two  brafs  barrels  a  a,  a  a  {  j^j^. 
ro.  PI,  ^78.)  II  inches  high  and  z  wide.  The  pil"- 
ons  are  railed  and  dcprelTed  by  turning  the  winch 
>  /^.  This  is  faftened  to  an  axis  palling  through  a 
trong  toothed  wheel,  which  lays  hold  of  the  teeth 
jf  the  racks  c  c  c  c*  Then  the  one  is  railed  while 
he  other  is  deprelTed ;  by  which  means  the  valves, 
«rhich  are  made  of  limber  bladder,  fixed  in  the  up- 
>cr  part  of  each  pifton,  as  well  as  in  the  openings 
nto  the  bottom  of  the  barrels,  performing  their 
)fficc  of  difcharging  the  air  from  the  barrels,  and 
klmilting  into  them  the  air  from  the  receiver  to 
)c  afterwards  difcharged ;  and  when  the  reccivt-r 
:ome*  to  be  pretty  well  exhaufted  of  its  ^ir,  the 
>refrure  of  the  atmofplicre  in  the  dcfcending  pif- 
o^  ii  nearly  fo  great,  that  the  power  acquired  to 
aifc  the  other  is  little  more  than  is  necelVary  for 
)vercoming  the  friction  of  the  pifton,  which  rcn- 
Icrs  Ihi*  pump  preferable  to  all  others,  which  re- 
juirc  more  force  to  work  them  as  the  rarefadion 
>t  the  air  in  the  receiver  advances*  The  barrels 
trc  ftft  in  a  brafn  diih  about  two  inches  deep,  filled 
*ith  water  or  oil  to  prevent  the  infinuation  of  air. 
The  barrels  are  fcrcwcd  tight  down  by  the  nuts 
'f  ^1  Ci  which  tbrce  the  frontifpiece  //  down 
*n  them,  through  which  the  two  pillars  gg*  gg 
pafs. 

From  between  the  barrels  rifes  a  flender  brafa ' 
?ipc  b  bt  communicating  with  each  by  a  perfora- 
tion in  the  tnmfvcrfe  piece  of  brafs  on  which  they 
^^nd*    The  upper  cad  uf  this  pipe  communicates 
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with  another  perforated  piece  of  brafs,  which 
fcrews  on  underneath  the  plate  /  /  i/,  of  ten  inched 
diameter,  and  furrounded  with  a  brafs  rim  to  pre-* 
vent  the  Oiedding  of  water  ufed  in  fome  experi- 
ments.  This  piece  of  brafs  has  three  branches  i 
ift.  An  horizontal  one  communicating  with  thtf 
conduit-pipe  b  b.  a.  An  upright  one  fcrcwed  in^ 
to  the  middle  of  the  mimp-plate,  and  terminating 
in  a  fmall  pipe  >,  rinng  about  an  inch  above  it« 
3d,  Is  a  perpendicular  one,  looking  downwards  in 
the  continuation  of  the  pipe  /f,  and  having  a  hoi* 
low  fcrcw  in  its  end  receiving  the  brafs  cap  of  the 
gage-pipe  ////,  which  is  of  glafs,  34  inches  long 
and  immerfed  in  a  glafs  ciftem  wi  m  tilled  with 
mercury.  This  is  covered  a-top  with  a  cork  floaty 
carrying  the  weight  of  a  light  wooden  fcalc  divid* 
ed  into  inches,?  which  are  numbered  from  the  fur* 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftem.  This  fcalc  will 
therefore  rife  and  fall  with  the  mercury  in  the 
ciftem,  and  indicate  the  true  elevation  of  that  in 
the  tube. 

There  is  a  ftopcock  immediately  above  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  gage-pipe,  by  which  its  communi- 
cation may  be  cut  off.  Tbere  is  another  at  n,  by 
which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  exter- 
nal air  for  allowing  its  readmilTion ;  and  there  is 
fometimes  another  immediately  within  the  in  fertion 
of  the  condud-pipe  for  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  receiver  and  the  pump.  This 
is  particularly  ufeful  when  the  rarefadion  is  to  bo 
continued  long,  as  there  arc  by  thefe  means 
fewer  chances  of  the  infinilation  of  air  by  the 
many  joints. 

The  receivers  are  made  tight  by  fimply  fctting 
them  on  the  pump.plate  with  a  piece  of  wet  or 
oiled  leather  between ;  and  the  receivers,  which  are 
open  a-top,  have  a  brafs  cover  fet  on  them  in  the 
{junt:  manner.  In  thefe  covers  there  arc  various 
perforations  and  contrivances  for  various  pur- 
pofcs.  The  one  in  the  figure  has  a  flip  wire  paA 
fing  through  a  collar  of  oiled  leather,  having  a 
hook  or  a  fcrew  in  its  lower  end  for  hanging  any- 
thing on  or  producing  a  variety  of  motions.  Some- 
timctt  the  receivers  are  fet  on  another  plate,  which 
has  a  pipe  fcrewed  into  its  mid'lle,  furnifhed  with 
a  ftopcock  and  a  fcrew,  which  tks  the  middle  pipe 
i.  When  the  rarefadlion  has  been  made  in  it,  the 
cock  is  ihut,  and  then  the  whole  may  be  unfcrcw- 
cd  from  the  pump,  and  removed  to  any  conveni- 
ent place.     This  is  called  a  tranfpcrter  piaU, 

The  e.afticity  of  the  gage,  ////,  in  the  ordinary 
Rate  of  the  air  balances  the  prrffurc  of  the  inctim- 
bcnt  atmofphere.  We  find  this  from  the  force 
that  is  neceffary  to  fquecze  it  into  lefs  bulk  in  op- 
pofition  to  this  elafticity.  Therefore  the  elaftici- 
ty  of  the  air  increafes  with  the  vicinity  of  its  par- 
tides.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  expe^,  that 
when  we  allow  it  to  occupy  more  room,  and  its 
particles  are  farther  afundcr,  its  elafticity  will  be 
diminifhed  though  not  annihilated  ;  that  is,  it  will 
no  longer  b;ilance  the  whole  prefTure  of  the  at- 
mofphere, though  it  may  ftiil  balance  part  of  it. 
If  therefore  an  upright  pipe  have  its  lower  cod  im. 
mcrfcd  in  a  vefFel  of  mercury,  and  communicate 
by  its  upper  end  with  a  veflcl  containing  rareften, 
therefore  lefs  elaftic,  a-r,  we  fhould  exped  that 
the  preflure  of  the  air  will  prevail,  and  force  the 
mercury  into  the  tube,  and  caufc  it  to  rifle  to  fuch 

an 
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an  height  that  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  joined 
to  the  ci  ifticity  of  the  rartfied  air  ading  on  ita 
upptr  furfdcci  Ihali  be  exadly  equal  to  the  whole 
prdVurc  of  the  almofpherc.  The  height  of  the 
mercury  is  the  txaA  mcafurc  of  that  part  of  the 
v^holc  preflurc  which  is  not  balanced  by  the  elafli* 
city  ok  the  rarcdcd  air,  aud  its  deficiency  from 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  TorrictUian  tube 
is  the  exad  mcafure  of  this  remaining  eladicity. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pipe  will  be  a 
fcale  of  the  eladicity  of  the  remaining  air,  and 
will  indicate  in  fome  fort  the  degree  of  rarefac* 
tion  :  for  there  mu(t  be  fome  analogy  between  the 
dcnlity  ot  the  air  and  its  elafticity.  After  rarefy- 
ing till  the  mercury  in  the  gage  has  attained  hatf 
the  height-of  that  in  the  I'omcellian  lube,  fhut 
the  communication  with  the  barrels  and  gage, 
and  admit  the  water  into  the  receiver.  It  wiil 
j;o  in  till  all  is  again  in  equihbrio  with  the  pfef- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  that  is,  till  the  air  in  the 
receiver  has  coliapfed  into  its  natural  bulk.  This 
ure  can  accurately  mealure,  and  compare  with 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  receiver ;  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  precife  degree  of  rarefadion  correfpond- 
iiig  to  half  the  natural  eUfticity.  We  can  do  the 
feme  thing  with  the  elafticity  reduced  to  one 
third,  one  fourth,  &c«  and  thus  difcover  the 
whole  law. 

This  gage  muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  convenient  parts  of  Hawkeibec's 
pump ;  and  it  is  well  difpofed,  being  in  a  fitua- 
tion  protedcd  againft  accidents  :  but  it  n^ceflari- 
ly  increafeb  greatly  the  fr/.c  of  the  machine,  and 
cannnot  be  applied  to  the  table-pump,  reprefcnt- 
cd  xn/ff.  9.  When  it  is  wanted  here,  a  fmall  plate 
is  added  behind,  or  between  the  barrels  and  re- 
ceiver;  and  on  this  ib  fet  a  fmall  tubulated  receiver^ 
covering  a  common  wear htr-glafs  tube. — This  re- 
ceiver btiug  rare  tied  along  with  the  other,  the 
preffiireonthe  mercury  in  the  ciftcrn,  arifing  fi-om 
the  elafticity  of  the  remaining  air,  is  diminilhed  fo 
as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  at 
itsfull  height;  and  it  therefore  dcfcends  till  the 
height  at  which  it  ftands  puts  it  in  equilibrio  with 
the  elafticity.  In  this  form,  therefore,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  is  diredtly  a  mcafure  of  the  re- 
maining elafticity ;  while  in  the  other  it  meafurea 
the  remaining  unbalanced  preflure  of  the  atmof- 
))here.  But  this  gage  is  extremely  cumberfome, 
and  liable  to  accidents.  We  are  fcldom  much 
iiiterefted  in  the  rarcfaAion  till  k  is  great :  a  con- 
traded  form  of  this  gage  is  therefore  very  ufcful, 
and  was  early  ufed.  A  fyphon  ABCD  (/^.  11.), 
each  branch  of  which  is  about  4  inches  long,  clofc 
«l  A  and  open  at  D,  ia  filled  with  boiling  mercu* 
cy  till  it  occupies  the  branch  AB  and  a  very  fmall 
part  of  CD,  hzving  its  furface  at  O.  This  is  fix- 
ed to  a  fmall  ftand,  and  fixed  into  the  receiver, 
along  with  the  things  that  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  rarcried  air.  When  the  air  has  been  rarefied 
till  its  remaining  elafticity  is  not  able  to  fupport 
the  column  BA,  the  mercury  defcends  in  AB^  and 
rifes  in  CD,  and  the  renUining  elafticity  will  al- 
ways be  meafured  bjrthe  elevation  of  the  mercu* 
ly  in  AB  above  that  in  the  leg  €D. 

The  barometer  or  fyphon  gage  is  a  perfeft  in- 
dication and  meafure  of  the  performance  of  an  air<i 
pump,  and  a  pump  is  (eaterU  paribus)  A)  much 
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the  morc'perfeft,  as  it  is  able  to  ralfe  the  mcrcs- 
ry  higher  in  the  gage.  Thus  we  difcoTcr  that 
none  can  producer  a  complete  cxhaiiftioc,  sbd  ^ 
that  their  operation  is  .only  a  very  great  rsrcfcc- 
tion :  for  none  can  raife  the  mercury  to  th^ 
height  at  which  it  ftands  in  the  Torncellian  mhc, 
well  purged  of  air.  Few  pump«  will  hrifif  it 
within  ^  of  an  inch.  Hawkelbcc's,  fitted  i3p  ' 
according  to  his  inftruAions,  will  {cldom  bricg  a  ' 
within  f .  Pumps  with  cocks,  when  conftnrcrd 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  exhauftiBf  fj. 
ringe,  {^eS,  I.) and  new  and  in  fine  order,  wiO  t& 
favourable  ciruinftances  bring  it  within  ,'^.  Nooe 
with  valves  fitted  up  with  wet  leather,  or  \frbcB 
water  or  volatile  fluids  are  allowed  accefs  istoa- 
ny  part,  will  bring  it  nearer  than  f.  Nav,  1 
pump  of  the  beft  kind,  and  in  the  fineft  cfikr, 
will  have  its  rarefying  power  rediKrcd  to  thf  bv. 
eft  ftandard,  as  meafuncd  by  this  gage,  if  *t  p« 
into  the  receiver  the  tenth  part  of  a  fiquarc  rscbif 
white  ftieep-lkin,  frelh  from  the  ftiops  orof  ai>y 
fubftance  equally  damp.  This  is  a  difcovor 
made  by  means  of  the  improved  air-puicp,  add 
leads  to  stxy  extenfive  and  important  confcqoa- 
ces  in  gcnercl  phyfics. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  defcribe  aQ  tfee 
changes  which  have  been  made  on  it.  Bat  cor 
prefcnt  purpofe  is  to  confider  it  merely  as  2  sa- 
chine  for  rarefying  elaftic  or  expaufive  flui<ii.  A9 
who  ufed  it  perceived  the  limit  fet  to  the  rajrfit- 
tion  by  the  refiftance  of  the  valves,  and  tnfd  to 
perfe<^t  the  conftruAion  of  the  cocks.  Tbe  Afcbc 
Nollet  and  Gravcfande,  two  of  the  moft  emiwe 
experimental  philofophers  in  Europe,  were  tk 
moft  fuccefsful. 

Mr  Grave SAMDE  juftly  preferred  Hookc'f i^a 
of  a  double  pump,  and  contrived  an  apparatsi 
for  turning  the  cocks  by  the  motion  of  tbe^sp'^ 
handle.     This  is  far  firom  either  being  fimpif  tf 
eafy  in  working ;  and  occafions  great  jeite  ffid 
concuftions  in  the  whole  machine.    His  p^ta 
has  no  valve  ,  and  it  has  feveral  other  defickfc^ 
which  render  a  particular  defcnption  unceceinT. 
Yet  its  performance  is  highly  extolled  by  hijE,  ai 
far  exceeding  his  former  pumps  with  valvrt.    Tbe 
fame  preference  was  given  to  it  by  his  fKce^ 
Mufchenbroek.     But,  while  they  both  prep3f«d 
the  piftons  and  valves  and  leathers  of  the  pixm^ 
by  fieeping  them  in  oil,  and  then  in  a  mixtort  of 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  no  juft  tftimatc  cooW 
be  made  of  its  performance.    For  with  this  pre- 
paration it  could  not  bring  the  gage  within  \  of 
an  inch  of  the  barometer ;  fi-om  its  conftradioc» 
a  vei7  confiderable  fpace  is  left  between  the  psf- 
ton  and  cock,  not  lefs  than  an  inch,  fironi  wbcfe 
the  air  is  never  expelled  \  it  foon  loft  any  advan- 
tages it  poflcflTed  when  frefh  firom  the  workma's 
hands,  by  the  cock  growing  loofe  and  admittiv 
air.     It  is  furprifing  that   Gravefande  oni» 
Hawkefbee's  fecurity  againft  thip,  by  placing  *t 
barrels  in  a  difli  filled  with  oil :  which  would  ^ 
feOually  have  prevented  this  inc<invcnicncc. 

We  muft  not  omit  a  feemingly  paraduxtcal  o^ 
fervation  of  Gravefande,  that  in  a  pump  cooftrUcw 
ted  with  valves,  and  worked  with  a  detenniBod 
uniform  velocity,  the  required  degree  of  rarefae* 
tion  is  fooner  produced  by  ihort  barrels  tban  bf 
long  ones.    This  will  eafily  be  fcen  by  as  tus^ 
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jle.  Suppofc  the  long  barrel  to  have  equal  capa- 
;ity  witb  the  receiver,  then  at  the  ciui  of  the  tuft 
trokc  the  air  in  the  receiver  wiil  have  i  its  natural 
Icnhty.  Nwjw,  let  the  fhort  barrels  have  halt*  this 
:4pacity  :  at  the  en  J  uf  the  tirll  ftroke  the  denfuy 
>f  the  air  io  the  receiver  is  j,  and  at  the  end  of 
he  fecoud  flrokc  it  is  J,  whiijh  is  Id's  than  1,  and 
he  two  firukcs  of  the  thort  barrel  arc  fuppofed  Io 
»e  mule  in  the  fame  tiinc  with  one  of  the  long- 

IIawiwEsbek's  pump  maintained  its  preerhi- 
cticc  without  rival  in  Britain,  and  generally  too 
iu  tile  c^jQtincntr  except  in  France,  where  every 
hing  took  the  iott  of  the  Academy^  tiil  about 
750,  when  it  tt»gaj<ed  the  attention  of  Mr  John 
!meatun,  a  perfon  ol"  uncommon  knowledge,  antl 
rcond  to  none  but  Dr  Uooke  in  mechanical  rc- 
)urce.  He  was  then  a  maker  of  philofophical  in- 
nimcnts,  and  made  many  attenips  to  perfeA  the 
ump*  with  cocks,  but  fouia-,  that  whitcverptr- 
d\on  he  could  bring  them  to,  he  could  not  c- 
ibic  them  to  prcfervc  it;  and  he  never  wouid  fed 
fie  of  this  conftrudlion.  He  therefore  attached 
mfclf  folely  to  the  'valve puMpj»  The  firft  thing 
as  to  dmiinifti  the  r^rlillancc  to  the  entry  of  ihc 
r  from  the  receiver  into  the  barrels  :  thi»*  he  ren- 
:red  almoft  nothing,  by  enlarging  the  lurface  oa 
h*ch  this  feebly  elaftic  air  wa«  toprefs.  Inftead 
making  tlicfc  valves  to  open  by  its  prcflurc  on 
circle  of -^'j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  made 
e  valve-hoic  one  inch  in  diameter,  enlarging  the 
rl'acc  400  times ;  and,  to  prevent  this  piece  of 
in  leather  from  being  burll  by  the  great  picfl'uie 
I  it,  when  the  pifton  in  its  defcent  was  ap- 
oaching  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  he  fupported 
hy  a  delicate  but  ftrong  prating,  dividing  the 
Uc-hole  like  the  fetation  ot  a  honey-ct>mbt  asre- 
cicnted  'injit^,  i%\  and  the  libs  ot  this  grating 
c  fecn  edge  wife  n\Jig>  i^-ih  ^t  ^« 
The  valve  waa  a  piece  of  thin  membrane  or  oil- 
tilk,  geutiy  drained  over  the  mouth  oi^  the 
ve-hole,  and  tied  on  by  a  fine  filk  thread 
ouud  round  it  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  nar- 
w  flips  had  been  tied  on  formerly.  Thia  done, 
cut  with  a  pointed  knife  the  leather  round  the 
Kc,  nearly  four  quadiantal  arcs,  leaving  a  fmall 
iiguc  between  each,  a^  in /[?^.  12.  The  (trained 
ivc  immediately  llinnks  inwards,  asrepicfented 
the  (haded  parts;  and  the  llrain  by  which  it 
^  kept  ilown  is  now  greatly  diminillied,  taking 
iCe  ou.y  at  the  corners.  The  gratings  being 
luced  nearly  to  an  edge  (but  not  quite,  left 
y  Hiouid  cut),  there  u  rcry  little  prcHurt  to 
iilucc  adhclion  by  the  clammy  oil.  Thus  it  ap- 
irs,  that  a  very  fmail  elafticity  of  the  a!r  in  the 
eiver  wiil  be  fufiicient  to  raife  the  valve;  and 
Smeaton  found,  that  when  it  was  n«»t  able  to 
this  at  firft,  when  only  about^^o^  of  the  natu- 
elafticity,  It  would  do  it  after  keeping  the  pif- 
1  up  8  or  10  fecoiidb,  the  air  having  tx.'cn  ail  the 
ifie  uiidcriiiiiting  the  vaive,  and  gradually  dc* 
hing  it  from  the  grating, 
dut  he  couid  not  follow  thia  method  with  the 
Lull  valve.  There  was  not  room  round  the  rod 
fuch  an  expanded  valve  ;  and  it  would  have 
liged  hirn  to  have  a  great  fpace  below  the  valve, 
m  which  he  couid  not  expel  the  air  by  the  de* 
I'oL.  X.VII.  Fakt  a. 
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fcent  of  the  pifton.  His  ingenuity  hit  oa  a  w^y  . 
of  incrcafing  the  expelling  force  through  thecit'.- 
mon  valve :  he  inclofed  the  rod  of  the  pifton  in  a 
collar  of  leather  /,  through  which  it  moved  fretly 
without  allowing  any  air  to  get  paft  itifider*  For 
greater  fccurity,  the  collar  ol  leather  was  contain- 
ed ill  a  box  terminating  in  a  cup  filled  with  oil. , 
As  this  makes  a  material  change  in  the  pnncipic 
of  con  ft  ru  lotion  of  the  atr-pu;np  (and  indcc  1  cT 
pneumatic  eiipinea  in  j^cncral),  and  as  it  h.i^  betji 
adopted  in  all  the  fubftquent  attcmnts  \Ay  .im- 
prove them,  it  merits  a  particular  coii(iderrition.' 

The  pifton  ilfelf  cunfifts  of  two  piecc^  of  bra^n, 
faftened  by  fcrews  from  beU>w.  The  uppermofi,, 
which  is  of  one  fo.id  piece  with  the  rod  GH,  f/:\;^ 
13.)  is  of  a  dia!Tieter  foiuevhat  Icfi  than  the  b.'.r- 
rel ;  fo  that  when  they  are  Icrewed  togcilier,  a 
piece  of  leather  foaked  \\\  a  mixture  of  bciud  ^'t 
and  tallow,  i^  put  between  thein ;  and  wlien  iVc 
pifton  is  thruft  into  the  barrel  from  above,  the 
leather  comes  up  around,  the  fide  of  the  pifton,, 
and  Hlis  the  barrel,  making  the  pifton  fertVcfl/ 
air-tight.  The  lower  half  of  the  pifton  pr»)jedti 
upwards  into  the  upper,  which  his  a  hoilow 
gbig  to  receive  it.  There  is  a  frnad  hoK.  thro' 
the  lower  half  at  a  to  at!r:iit  the  air  ;  and  a  hole 
c  d  in  the  upper  h.ilf  to  let  it  thrvlu^h,  and  there 
is  a  flip  of  oiled  lilk  ftraiued  acrofs  the  hole  a  by 
way  of  valve,  and  there  is  room  enough  left  at  l>  c 
fur  this  valve  to  rile  a  iittle  when  prelFed  from 
below.  The  rod  GIT  palTes  thniugh  the  piece  of 
brafs  which  forms  the  top  of  the  barrel  io  as  tv» 
move  fre'*iy,  but  without  any  feiilibwe  Ihake  :  thia 
top  is  formed  into  a  lio'iow  box,  coidifting  of  two 
pieces  ECDF  Ain\  CNOD,  which  fcrew  togctlic." 
at  CD.  This  ht)X  ih  tiile  4  with  rings  of  oiled 
leather  rx\diy  hrted  to  its  diameter,  each  havin^^ 
a  hole  in  it  for  the  rod  to  pals  through.  Wiicu 
the  piece  F.CDF  is  fcicwed  ilovvn,  it  compivUVj 
the  leathers ;  iquitziiig  them  to  the  rod,  fo  that 
no  air  can  pafs  between  them ;  ard,  to  fecure  u-» 
againft  all  in^refs  of  air,  the  upper  par*  is  formed 
into  a  cup  KF,  which  ii  kept  filled  with  oil.  The 
top  of  the  barrel  Is  alfo  pierced  wiih  a  hole  LK| 
.vhich  rifcs  above  the  flat  furface  NO,  and  has  a 
flip  of  oilt  d  fiik  tied  over  it  to  »it\  as  a  valve  ;  o- 
pcning  wlun  prdled  from  below,  but  fliutling 
when  prcfied  fr mi  above. 

The  comtnuuicaiion  between  the  barrel  and  re- 
ceiver is  by  the  pipe  AbP(2;  and  there  gve?froin 
the  h'jlc  K  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  a  pipe  KRST, 
which  cit'.cr  communicates  with  the  open  air  of 
with  the  receiver,  by  means  of  the  oock  at  ts  ex- 
tremity T.  The  conduit  pipe  ABPQ  has  .iifo  a 
cock  at  Q,  by  which  it  is  made  10  comii'iinlcatc 
either  with  the  receiver  or  with  the  open  air. 
Thefe  chaiintis  of  communication  are  varioufly 
condu(fted  and  terminatrd.  according  to  the  vie  wg 
of  the  maker:  tne  fk-tch  in  this  h^cure  ia  lufl'- 
cicnt  for  explaining  the  principle,  and  ib  fujtcd  to 
the  general  form  of  the  pump,  as  it  has  btcJi  re- 
quently  ma<le  hyNaime  and  other  arlifts  in  Lon- 
don. Let  us  now  fuppofc  the  pifton  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  and  tr.at  it  applies  to  it  all  over, 
and  that  the  air  in  ttie  bin-el  is  \cry  much  rarefi- 
ed: in  the  common  pump  th^  pifton  valve  is 
prefled  hard  down  by  the  atmofpLtrt,  and  conti- 
L'  u  u  u  LU;i 
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nues  (hut  till  the  pifton  gets  far  down,  cond'^nlts 
tht  air  hrlow  it  b<fyond  •ts  natural  ftatc,  and  ena- 
ble ^  it  t:)  force  uo  the  valves.  But  here,  as  foon 
as  the  pifton  quics  the  top  of  the  b?irrel,  it  leaves  • 
a  void  behind  it ;  for  no  air  jjets  in  round  the 
pifton  rod,  and  the  valve  at  K  i«  Ihut  by  thcpr^- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere.  There  is  nothing  now 
to  oppofe  the  ciaf^icity  of  the  air  beiow  but  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  vilve  he;  and  thus  the  expelling 
(or  rather  the  Ubi'ratingJ  force  it  prodigioufly  iii- 
creafed . 

The  firperiority  of  this  conftntftion  will  be  heft 
feen  by  an  example.  Supp-^fe  the  ftiffn^'fs  of  the 
Valve  cqixal  to  the  weight  gf^V  o^^"  '"t:h  of  mrr- 
cury,  when  the  barometer  (lands  at  30  inches, 
and  that  the  pninp  gage  (lands  at  19*9  ;  then,  m 
an  ordim-rry  pump,  the  valve  in  the  piflon  wiH 
not  nfc  till  the  pifton  has  got  with-n  the  00th 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  it  will  leave 
the  valve  hole  tilled  with  air  of  the  ordinary  den- 
fity#  But  in  this  pump  the  vaWe  will  rife  as  foon 
39  the  pidon  quits  the  top  of  the  ban  el;  and 
when  it  \s  quite  down,  the  valve  hole  a  will  con- 
t;iin  only  the  300th  p;irt  of  the  air  which  it  would 
have  contained  in  a  pump  of  the  ordinary  form. 
Suppof;.*  further,  that  the  barrel  rs  of  equal  capa- 
city with  the  receiver,  and  that  both  pumps  arc 
fo  badiy  conftruded,  that  the  (pace  left  below 
the  pifton  U  the  300th  part  of  the  barrel.  In  the 
common  pump  the  pifton  valve  will  rife  no  more, 
and  the  rarcfa^ion  can  be"  carried  no  farther, 
however  delicate  the  barrel  valve  may  be ;  but  in 
this  pump  the  next  ftroke  will  raifc  the  gage  to 
■29*9r^,  and  the  pifton  valve  will  again  rife  as  foon 
as  the  piftoir  gets  half  way  down  the  barrel.  The 
limit  to  the  r.irefa^ion  by  this  pnmp  depends 
chiefly  on  the  fpace  contained  in  the  hole  LK ; 
and  in  the  fpace  bed  of  the  pifton.  When  the 
pifton  is  brought  up  to  ?he  top,  and  applied  clofe 
to  It,  thi>(e  fpdces  remain  (ilied  with  air  of  the  or- 
dinary denfity,  which  will  expand  as  the  pifton 
defocnds,  and  thus  win  retard  the  opening  of  the 
pifton  valve.  The  rarefadion  will  ftop  when  the 
eh^fticity  of  this  fmail  quantity  of  air,  expanded 
fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  barrel  (by  the  dt-fcent  of 
the  pifton  to  the  bottom,)  is  juft  equal  to  the  force 
rcquilite  for  opening  the  pifton  valve. 

Another  advantage  attending  this  confTiu^iott 
J8,  that  in  drawing  up  the  pifton,  we  are  not  re- 
fifted  by  the  whole  preflure  of  the  air  j  becaiife 
the  air  is  rarefied  above  this  pifton  as  well  as  be- 
low it,  and  the  pifton  is  in  precrfely  the  fameftate 
of  prelTure  as  if  connected  with  another  pifton  in 
a  double  pump.  The  retiftance  to  the  afccnt  of 
the  pifton  is  the  excefi  of  the  ela(h'city  of  the  air 
above  it  over  the  elafticity  of  the  air  below  :  this, 
toward  the  end  of  the  rarefa^ion,  ir  very  fmall, 
while  the  pifton  ts  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
but  gmdualiy  increafes  as  the  pifton  rifes,  and  re- 
duces the  air  above  it  into  fmaller  dimenfions, 
and  becomes  equ;rf  to  the  prefrare  of  the  atmo- 
fphere, when  the  air  above  the  pifton  is  of  the 
c.mmon  dt-nfity.  If  we  (h  juld  raife  the  pifton 
ftill  farther,  we  muft  co  'dcnfe  the  air  above  it: 
but  Mr  S.r.caton  has  here  made  an  iflTue  for  the 
air  by  a  fmall  hole  m  the  top  of  the  barrel,  co- 
vend  with  a  delicate  valve.  This  allows  the  air 
to  el'cape,  aod  ihuts  a^ain  as  foon  as  the  piftoa 
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begins  to  defcend,  leaving  almoft  a  ceried  vdd 
behind  it  as  before. 

This  pump  may  be  changed  in  a  moment  finMn 
a  rarefying  to  aco»»tienfing  engine,  by  fimply  tora- 
ing  the  cocks  at  Q  and  T.  While  T  comiauni. 
cites  with  the  open  air  and  Q  with  the  recdvrr, 
it  IS  a  rnrrfy'sng  engiric  or  air-pump  :  but  whet.  T 
communicates  with  the  receiver,  and  Q  with  th^* 
open  air,  it  is  a  condenjng  engine. 

Fig.  14.  Plate  278.  reprefcnts  Mr  Smeatoh-} 
air-pump  as  made  by  Naime.     Upon  a  (bTidbait 
or  table  are  fet  up  3  pillars  F,  H,  H  :  the  p!liir  F 
fnpports  the  pump-plate  A ;  and  the  pUiar*  H,  H, 
fupport  the  front  or  brad,  cortaming  a  brals  tx^- 
wheel,  which  is  turned  by  the   hacdlc   B,  s&l 
works  in  the  rack  C  faftened  to  the  upper  csd  d 
the  pifton  rod.    The  whole  is  ftill  farther  midi 
ftcady  by  two  pieces  of  braft  e  b  and  o  i,  wkid 
connect  the  pump-plate  with  the  frorit,  and  bvc 
perforations  communicating  bctwcm  the  hoiti 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate  and  the  barrel-     DE  ^ 
the  barrel  of  the  pump,  firmly  fixed  to  the  table 
by  fcrews  through  its  upper  board :  efJc  'is  z 
ftender  hrafs  tube  fcrewed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrei,  and  to  the  under  hole  of  the  bcinzDrtt«! 
canal  eb.    In  this  canal  there  is  a  cock  which  o* 
pens  a  communication  between  the  bamd  inA 
the  receiver,  when  the  key  is  in  the  pofitiae  «- 
prefented  here :    but  when  the  key   is  tSL  rktt 
angles  with  this  polrtion,  this  communicatkA  is 
cut  o(f.    If  that  fide  of  the  key  which  a  bm 
drawn  next  to  the  pump-plate   be  turced  cot- 
ward,  the  external  air  is  admitted  into  therrcm- 
er  ;  but  if  turned  inwards,  the  air  is  admitted  i»- 
to  the  banel.    ^^  is  another  Jlender  brai*  ppc, 
leading  from  the  difcharging  vaive  at^^tothefci- 
rizontal  canal  h  h  to  the  under  fide  ot  wiaci  i: 
is  fcrewed  faft.    In  this  horizontal  canal  that  ;# 
a  co.k  rt  which  opens  a  paifage  from  the  tet/ 
to  the  receiver  when  the  key  is  in  thepasfl^ 
here  drawn  ;  but  opens  a  paflage  from  t^terri 
to  the  external  air  when  the  key  is  turntd  cs^- 
wards,  and  from  the  receiver  to  the  rxterMl  sa 
when  the  key  is  turned  inwards.     This  co«ncm- 
nication  with  the  txtcmal  air  is  not  imraeikatr, 
but  through  a  fort  of  box  i ;  the  ufe  of  this  b:T 
h  to  receive  the  oil  which  is  difchai ged  throssb 
the  top  valve  g.  In  order  to  keep  the  pumptJgM, 
and  in  Working  order,  it  is  proper  fometirr^  lo 
pour  a  table  fpoonful  of  olive  oil  into  the  ^t  s 
of  the  pump  plate,  and  then  to  work  the  pmsp 
The  oil  goes  along  the  conduit  bed/ ft  ^i  *-^^ 
the  barrel  and  through  the  pifton  valrr.  wfecstbe 
pifton  is  prelTed  to  the  bottom  of  the  harreU  »^ 
is  then  drawn  up,  and  forced  through  the  ^ 
charging  valve  g  along  the  pipe  g  by  the  honj.?^- 
tal  paflage  b  w,  and  finaiiy  into  the  box  /.    7>» 
box  has  a  fmall  hole  in  its  fide  near  the  tc^H*^' 
which  the  air  efcapes. 

From  the  upper  (ide  of  the  canal  ch  thejrAi 
a  (lender  pipe  which  bends  outward  ss^  ^^ 
turns  downwards,  and  is  ioined  to  a  finaR  kai 
which  cannot  be  feen  in  this  view.  From  tbt  fcx- 
tom  of  this  box  proceeds  dovmwards  the  p^ 
pipe  of  glafs,  which  enters  the  dftcm  of  xaexxsj 
G  fixed  below.  On  the  upper  (ide  of  tfeette 
canal  at.*  is  feen  a  fmall  ftud,  having  a  ihoct  j^ 
of  glafs  projcding  horixontaiJy  from  k,  ctofe  ^ 


^ 
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\\k  contrived  another,  which  could  be  carried 
to  any  degree  of  fenfibiiity.    It  cortHfitd  of  a  glafs 
body  K(Ji^-  x6,)<5f  a  pear  fhapc,  and  therefore 
calied  \\\tz  pear'^^a^c.    This  had  a  fmall  projecfling 
orrficc  at  B,  and  at  the  other  end  a  tube  CDt 
whofc  capacity  was  the  looth  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  veCfd.    This  was  Tufpindcd  at  thi 
Ilip.wire  of  the  receiver,  and  there  was  fet  below 
it  a  fmall  cup  with  mcrcwry.    When  the  putnp 
waR  worked,  the  -^ir  in  the  pear-gage  was  rarefied 
aiong  with  the  rtft.     When  the  rarefa^ion  wj» 
brought  to  the  decree  intended,  the  gage  wis  Itt 
down  till  B  reached  the  botttxn  tif  ^he  mercury. 
The  external  air  being  now  let  in,  the  mercury 
was  raided  into  the  pear,  and  ftood  at  fomc  height 
E  in  the  lulie  CD.   The  length  of  t'us  tube  being 
divided  into  loo  parts,  and  thofc  numbered  from 

DE 

D,  it  is  tvident  that  r:-^  will  /exprtfiJ  the  degree 

of  rarefaction  which  had  been  produced  whim 
the  ga^ge  was  immeri'cd  into  the  mercury  c  or  if 
DC  be  one  looth  of  the  whole  capacity,  and  be 
divided  into  loo  parts  by  a  fcale  annexed  to  it, 
each  iinit  of  the  fcale  will  be  one  io^x>olh  of  the 
whole. 

This  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  the  meant 
of  making  fome  very  curious  and  in  portant  di^ 
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and  parallel  to  the  front  piece  of  the  pump,  and 
reachi  .g  to  the  other  canal.  This  pijHi  i»  clofe  at 
the  farther  end,  and  has  a  i\x\^\  drop  of  mercury 
tr  oil  in  it  at  the  end  «.  This  fcrvcs  as  a  gage  m 
condenling,  indicating  the  degree  of  condenlation 
by  the  place  ot  the  drop :  For  this  drop  is  forced 
aiong  the  pipe,  condefiling  the  air  before  it  in  the 
f.imc  degree  that  it  is  condcnfed  in  the  barrel  and 
receiver. 

In  conllruding  this  pump,  Mr  Smeaton  intro- 
duced a  method  of  johiing  together  the  different 
pipes  and  other  pieces,  which  has  great  advanta- 
ges over  the  ufual  manner  of  fcrewin^  them  to- 
gether with  leather  between,  and  which  '\6  now- 
much  ufed  in  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  engines. 
I'he  manner  in  which  the  achauiling  gage  is  jom- 
ed  to  the  horizontal  dxi^it  cb^  is  this:  The  picc£ 
bip^  in  fig.  15,  is  tlK  fame  with  the  little  cylinder 
obfcrvablc  on  the  upper  fide  of  tlie  horizontal  ca* 
nal  tiy  in  fig.  14.  The  upper  part  hi  is  formed 
into  an  outlide  fcrew,  to  fit  thr  hollow  fcrew  of 
the  piece  4i<red.  The  top  of  this  laft  piece  ha^s  z 
hole  in  its  middle,  giving  an  <?afy  paifage  to  the 
bent  tube  c  ^  «,  fo  as  to  flip  along  it  witli  freeiionv. 
To  the  end  c  of  this  bent  tube  is  foldtred  ^  piece 
of  brafa  c/g,  perforated  in  continc^tios  of  the 

tube,  and  having  its  end  ground  flat  on  the  top     ^  ^  __    __  , 

of  the  piece  bipf  and  mKo  cox-cred  with  a  flip  of    coveries,  which  engage  the  atticnrion  of  phiiofo- 


thin  leather  ftramed  acrofs  it  and  pierced  w  ilh  a 
hole  in  the  middle.  It  is  plain  from  this  f(»rm, 
that  if  the  furface  /g  be  ai>plfed  to  the  top  of  hi, 
and  the  cover  detdhc  fcrewcd  down  on  it»  it  will 
draw  or  prefs  them  together,  fo  that  no  air  can  e- 
fcapc  by  the  joint,  and  thta  without  tiirning  the 
whole  tube  tha  round,  as  is  neceflary  in  tlu;  ufual 
way.  This  method  is  now  adopted  for  joining 
together  the  condu^iting  pip^s  of  tl^e  machmes  for 
extinguifbing  fires,  an  operation  wi^ch  was  ex- 
tremely troublefome  before  this  improvement. 

The'conduit  pipe  Er/r  {fig.  14.)  is  faftened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  tbt  dUcharging  pipe 
gb  to  its  top,  in  the  fame  minncr.  But  to  return 
to  the  gage,  fig.  rj  -,  the  bent  pipe  cha  ejpters  the 
box  /  /  near  one  fide,  and  obliquely,  and  the  ga^ 
pipe  9  r  is  in(erted  through  its  bottom  towards  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  uie  of  this  box  is  to  catch  any 
drops  of  mercury  which  may  fometimes  hi  da  (bed 
up  through  the  gage  pipe  ^y  an  accidental  ofciJla- 
tion.  This,  by  going  through  the  paflafecB  of  the 
pump,  would  corrode  thcny  and  would  a<fl  par- 
ticularly on  the  joints,  which  arc  gcnc^llyfoldcred 
with  tin.  When  thia  happens  xa  an  i^r-pump,  it 
mult  be  cleaned  with  the  moft  /crupulQus  attei> 
tion,  otherwife  it  will  be  <iuickly  deftroyed. 

It  is  reckoned  a  very  fine  pump  of  the  ordinajy 
conftnidtion  which  will  rarefy  aco  times,  or  raiic 
the  gage  to  xo'g.?,  the  barometer  ftanding  at  30. 
But  Mr  Smeaton's  pump,  even  after  long  ufii^, 
raifed  it  to  19*95,  which  is  equivalent  to  rarefying 
600  times.  When  in  fine  order,  he  found  no' 
boumla  to  its  rarefa<5tion,  frequently  raifing  the 
gage  as  high  aathe  barometer ;  and  he  thought  its 
performance  fo  pcrfexit,  that  the  arometer-gage 
was  not  fufliciently  delicate  for  meafurtng  the  rai-c- 
faction.  He  therefore  fobftitutcd  the  fyphon  gage 
already  defcribed,  which  he  gives  fome  reafons  for 
preferring ;  but  even  this  he  k>urJ  not  fuificiently 
idifible. 


phers.  By  this  gage  Mr  Smeaton  found,  thai  his 
pump  frequently  rarefied  looc,  io,oco»  niy 
^00,000  times.  Kut  though  he  m  ev«  ly  mi^Ancc 
faw  the  great  (bperiorit^  of  his  pump  al>avt  all 
others,  he  often  found  irregularities  which  he 
couid  not  explain,  and  a  want  of  corrtfpondcflce 
between  the  pear  and  the  barometer  gapes  v  h  ch 
pu)&^ied  him.  >  The  pear  page  frequently  indicat- 
ed a  prodigious  rarefa<Uion,  when  the  barometer 
^age  woidd  not  #how  more  than  600.  Tlie^  pht^- 
iHimena  excited  the  curioitty  of  philofophers, 
who  were  making  much  ufe  of  the  air-pii^p  in 
their  refearches,  and  were  <leeply  interdled  in  e- 
very  thing  cohntdtcd  with  the  powers  of  elaftic 
Auids.  Mr  Nairne,  a  mo<t  accurate  philofophi- 
cal  inftniment-maktr,  made  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments to  examine  and  compare  Mr  Smeaton'a 
pump  with  tboic  of  the  u^ai  conftrudtion.  This 
rigorous  comparifon  difcovered  ftvtral  circum- 
flaneea  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmofpheric  air, 
and  its  relation  ^o  other  bodies,  which  are  of  xVic 
utmoft  importance  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
We  (hall  mention  fuch  only  as  relate  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  air-pump  in  extra.dling  ai&  tiom  the 
receiver. 

Ml' Nairne  difcovered,  that  when  a  little  wa- 
ter, or  even  a  bit  of  paper  dampfH  with  uater, 
wa<»  expofed  under  the  receiver  of  Mr  Sme^on's 
air-pump,  when  in  the  moft  perfect  conditioi», 
raifing  the  mercury  in  the  baromettr-gage  to 
ft9*95  he  could  not  make  it  riAf  above  29*8  if 
Fahrenhiit's  thermometer  indicated  the  ten  pcra- 
ture  47%  nor  alxive  19*7  if  the  ihermametrr  ilood 
at  ss^  \  and  that  to  lirrng  the  gage  to  this  heijlt 
and  keep  it  there,  the  operation  of  the  pump  muft 
he  continued  long  aftti  tl>e  water  had  difappear- 
ed  or  the  paper  become  peifedly  dry.  He  found 
that  a  drop  of  fpirits,  or  paper  moifiencd  with 
fpirttSt  coiUd  not  in  tholie  circum fiances  allow 
the  mercury  in  the  page  to  rife  to  near  that  height; 
U  u  u  u  a  the 
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and  th.1t"flm!lar  "kffe^ts  followed  from  admitting 
any  volatile  body  whatever  into  the  receiver  or 
any  part  (>*^  the  apparatus.  This  fliowed  him  at 
once  how  improper  the  dire<5lions  were  which 
haci  been  giyen  by  Gurcickc,  Boyle,  Giavefande, 
diid  others,  for  fitting  up  the  air-pump  for  expe- 
riment, by  foakin^  the  leather  in  water,  covering 
fhe  joint*  with  w^ter.  Or  in  (hort,  admitting  wa- 
ter or  any  other  voUtile  body  near  it. 

He  therefore  took  his  pumps  to  piece*,  cfeared- 
t-ftem  of  all  moitture  by  hfat,  and  thei*  leathered 
fhem  anew  with  leather  foaked  m  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  and  tallow,  from  which  he  had  expel- 
led all  the  water  it  ufually  contain;:,  by  boiling  it 
fill  the  firfl  frothioj>  wa*  uvi  r.  When  the  pumps 
tvnc  fitted  up  in  this  manner,  he  uriiformly  found 
that  Mr  Smeaton^«  pump  rarefied  the  gaj'e  to 
19'95»  <»nd  the  beft  ct)mmon  pump  to  1987,  the 
firft  of  which  he  computed  to  indicate  a  rarefac- 
tion to  600,  apd  the  other  to  2J0.  But  m  this 
ftate  he  again  found  that  ^  piece  of  damp  paper, 
leather,  wood,  &c.  in  the  receiver,  reduced  the 
pertprmance  as  before.  The  maft  remarkable 
phc  nomenon  was,  that  when  he  ufed  the  pear* 
^ape  with  the  pump  cleared  from  ali  moidure,  it 
iitdicattd  the  ^me  degree  qf  rarcfa^inn  with  the 
barometer-gage :  but  when  he  exuofed  a  bit  of 
-paper  moiftened  with  Ipirits,  and  thus  reduced  he 
rarefadion  of  the  pump  to  what  he  cnlled  50,  the 
-barometej-gage  lUnding  at  i9*4»  the  pear-gage 
indicated  a  rarefa^rtm'  exceeding  100,000  ;  in 
fhort,  it  wan  not  me^fnrabk*,  *nd  this  phenome- 
non was  almqft  constant.  Whenever  he  exnofed 
any  fubftance  fufceptible  of  evaporation,  he  found 
the  ranrfadioii  indicated  by  the  barometer-gage 
-greatly  reduced,  while  that  indicated  by  the  prar- 
*gage  was  prodij^iouny  increafed ;  apd  both  theie 
•etf'ed^  were  more  remarkable  as  the  fubfe^  wass 
€»f  eafit^r  evapdratrm,  or  the  teniparaaacnt  of  the 
air  of  the  chamber  was  warmer. 
-  This  uniform  refult  fnggeftcd  the  true  caufe. 
Water  bods  at  the  temperature  aia,  that  is,  it  is 
then  converted  into  a  vapour  which  is  ptrmataent- 
ly  ela(t?c  while  ofthiit  temperature,  and  itselafti- 
rity  Iwlancci*  the  preflute  of  the  atmofphere.  If 
irhis  piert'ure  be  dimuiiihtd  by  rarefying  the  air 
above  it,  a  lotvcr  temperature  wiil  now  allow  it 
I0  be  converted  into  claltic  vapour,  and  keep  it 
in  th.it  ft.ite.  Water  \ynl  boil  jp  the  receiver  of 
an  air-prump  at  the  temperament  96,  or  c»eo  un- 
under  it*     PhUolophers  did  not  think  of  examin- 

g  the  ftatc  of  the  vapour  in  temperatures  lower 
than  what  prqjijced  ebullition.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  in  much  lower  heats  than  th  s  the  fu- 
peniiJial  water  i«  converted  into  elaftrc  vapour, 
wh'ch  continues  to  exhale  from  it  as  long  as  tbt' 
vater  lulls ;  and,  fuppiyilTg  the  place  of  air  in 
the  receiver,  exerts  the  fame  ebtttcity,  and  hui- 
litrs  the  mercury  from  rifirig  in  the  gage,  ip  the 
hme  manner  ab  fo  much  aii  *>f  equal  elal^jcity 
would  have  ^one.  -  .      * 

When  Mr  Kaipne  was  exhibiting  tbcfe  experi- 
ments to  the  Hon.  H«nry  Cayendifli  in  1776,  this 
pt-nileman  informed  him  that  it  appeared  from  a 
fcries  of  experiments  made  by  bis  father  Lord 
(Jharles  pavcndith,  that  when  water  is  of  the 
temperature  71*^,  it  is  converted  into  vapour  un- 
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der  any  p^efTute  lef-  tbaii  ^  *of  an  irch  of  mCTcarr, 
and  at  41®  it  betomes  vapMJur  when  the  prdfim 
is  lefs  than  ^  of  an  inch.  Even  roerctSTy  tuaipo' 
rates  in  this  manner  when  all  prciTore  H  rcnmd. 
A  dewy  appearance  is  frequently  oblcrred  core, 
ing  the  iuftde  of-  th^  tlibc  of  a  barometer,  ito?  j 
we  ufualiy  fuppofe  a  vacuum.  This  dtictvhra 
viewed  through  a  microrcope,  appears  to  he  aiiet 
of  detached  globules  of  mercury,  avHluposb-  | 
dining  the  tlibe  fo  that  the  roercn*^  mayabti'l  • 
along  it,  thefe  globules  wdl  be  ali  licked  tp,  a^ 
the  lube  (become  clear.  The  dew  whurh  anedit 
was  the  vapour  of  the  mercury  cundcnled  fcy  the 
fide  of  the  tube ;  ami  it  is  ncvtr  obferwrf  tet 
when  one  fide  is  expofed  to  a  ft  ream  ot  coid  dr. 

Ab  to  the  vapour  in  the  air-pump  rcccfTer,  s 
long  as  the  water  continues  to  yieUl  it,  «t  fc^f 
coMtiniie  to  w^rrk  the  pump;  -and  it  will  he  os;- 
tinuady  abdraded  by  the  barrels  and  dik*harn^ 
in  thefortn  of  wattr,  becaufe  it  coiUpies  iS  kctL 
»s  expol^d  to  the  external  pn-liure.  All  tfeu 
while  the  gage  will  not  indicaie  any  more  nitu.- 
tion,  "becaufe  the  thing  immediately  indicalcd  by 
the  barometer-gage  is  dimimfbcd  tiu^tdty^  idski 
does  not  happen  heie.  When  ail  the  water wtkh 
the  temperature  of  the  room  can  keep  eialticJia 
evaporated  under  1  certain  prcliiire,  luppoCc  \  »o 
inch  of  mrrcury,  the  gage  ihinding  at  39V1  ^ 
vapour  wl  '^h  now  fills  the  receiver  e^^paiKb,  «i 
by  its  dimmiflied  elafticity  the  gage  rt£rs  asd 
now  lome  nnore  water  which  had  been  artacbedt^ 
bodies  by  chemical  or  corpuicuUr  attradwa  tf 
detached,  and  a  new  fopply  continues  to  Mppoit 
the  gage  at  a  greHter  height  \  and  this  goes  oe 
continually  jtill  almnft  all  has  been  ;ib#rBeted:  bat 
there  will  remain  fome  which  ro  art  cactakti- 
way ;  for  as  it  paffes  through  the  harrrls,  andpo 
between  the  piftonand  the  top,  it  fuccrlBve.y  ci*- 
lapfe*  into  water  daring  the  afcent  of  the  jsfca 
'knd  again  expai)di;  into  vapour  when  we  pc^  ^ 
pifton  down  again.  Whenever  this  happen tktt 
is  an  end  of  the  rnrcfa^ion. 

White  this  operation  is  going  on*  the  air  cobo 
out  along  with  the  vapour ;  but  we  cmxsatA  ia  a 
what  proportion.  If  it  were  always  Dstfarsiif 
mixed  H^ith  the  vapour,  it  would  diminiftiTapKlly; 
but  thin  do«f8  npt  appear  to  be  the  cafe-  Tfeere  ■ 
•a  certain  period  of  rarefa^ion  in  which  atraa&cA 
cloudiness  \%  perceived  in  the  receiver.  Tl«  b 
watery  vapoitf  formed  at  that  degree  of  rart^Kr- 
tion,  mingled  with,  hut  not  dilTolvrd  in,  ornnjcc^ 
with,  the  air,  otherwife  it  wonW  be  tnui^arcot 
-A  limilar  cloud  %vill  appear  if  damp  air  be  adait- 
ted  fuddenly  into  an  exhaufked  receiver.  The  va- 
pour, which  formed  an  tiniform  tnnfpanent  mah* 
wirh  the  air,  Is  cither  fuddeniy  expanded  and  tbos 
detached  from  the  other  ingredieiit,  or  is  fttddo- 
ly  let  go  by  the  air,  which  expands  more  thai  if 
"doe?.  Different  compofitioiis  ot  air  exhibit  »• 
markable  differences  in  this  rclpe^.  Bat  we  k 
from  this  and  other  phenomena,  that  the  or  aiA 
vapour  are  not  always  intimately  qnited;  »d 
therefore  wiU  not  always^  be  drawn  out  to^etter 
by  the  air-pumpl.  But  let  them  be  evrr  ib  xm- 
fufedly  blended,  the  air  mnft  cone  out  along  v«k 
the  vapour,  and  its  quantrty  remauung  in  the  w- 
ceivcr  muft  be  |Uii>digioufly  choiniilkccl  t>y  this  «^ 
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focuiion,  proliiWf,  much  more  than  could  bc^ 
b;»4i  thcTccciver  only  cootailicd  pure  air. 

As  the  Air  nnil  vapour  arc  ciiiitinuAiiy  drawn  off 
from  the  receiver,  the  air  in  tlie  pear  ^'agc  txpands 
md  gnts  otf  wtth  it.  We  Ihai!  luppolc  that  the 
jcntrated  Tapour  hinders  the  ji.ijjc  trom  nlinp  be* 
rond  29*5.  During  the  continued  working  of  the 
>unip,  the  air  in  the  pear,  whofe  clafticity  is  0.5* 
lowly  mixes  with  the  va^ur  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
>ear,  and  the  mixttiie  even  advanceb  into  its  in* 
ide,  fo  that  U  the  pumping:  be  long  enough  con- 
inued,  what  is  in  the  ptar  u  nearly  of  the  fame 
ompofition  with  what  13  w  the  receiver,  conhlt* 
ug  perhaps  of  20  parts  of  vapour  and  one  part  of 
jr,  Ai  of  the  eiafticiiy  of  o  5.  When  the  pear  i«! 
lunpcd  into  the  mercury,  and  the  external  air  al- 
jwcd  to  get  into  the  receiver,  the  mercury  riles 

I  the  pear-gage,  and  leaves  not  _L,  but   ? 

60  60X20 

r ,  of  it  filled  with  comc^on  air,  the  vapour 

1200 

avini^  collaplcd  into  an  invifiHle  atom  ofwattr. 

'hus  the  pear-gage  will  iiKlic.ite  a  rart-f.tdion  uf 

:co,  while  the  barumet«.r-t:ngc:  only  fhow>fd   60, 

lit  i«,  fhowcd  the  elafl-city  ot"  the  iiichide<l  fub- 

ancc  diminilhed  60  titne^.     The  concmliun  to 

c  driwn  from  thcfe  two  mcafares(the  one  of  the 

i.\tac:tiou  of  air,  .iiul  the  other  of  the  dimirution 

Ictifiicit)}  is,  that  the  matter  with  which  the  re- 

rivcr  was  fided,  immediattly  before  the  rtadmif- 

an  oi  the  air,  confiited  of  one  pan  or  inconden- 

t       •  1    1200  i- 

bit  tir,  and ,  or  lo  parts  of  watciy  vapour. 

6c 
>«e  only  obfcure  part  of  this  account  is  what  re- 
us to  the  conipofititiu  of  tht  Ui  itttr  which  fil- 
d  the  pc.u-^a^c,  before  the  adiuuTi  »n  of  the  mer- 
Jry.  It  is  not  cafy  to  fte  huw  the  vapour  of  the 
ccivcr  comes  in  by  a  nanow  nu>uth  uhile  the 
r  fi  corr.iiig  out  by  the  fa:ne  p.iliage.  Accord- 
^y  it  requires  a  a'rry  /o;/^'  iinte  to  pro(!uce  this 
:treme  rarefaction  111  the  pear-tM^e  ;  and  there 
e  great  irre^^ulariiits  in  u'uy  (wu  fiiceee^iing  r-x- 
rirr.cuts,  as  may  be  fcen  by  looking  at  VIr 
tiriic's  account  of  theai  in  PhUof.  Trmff,  Vi)L 
"^XIL  Soiiu;  vapoi'rs  appear  ti)  have  mixed 
uch  Tn(irc  rcaduy  with  il  c  air  than  others;  and 
ere  are  lomc  unaccountable  cafes  where  vitriolic 
id  and  lulpliure(»ui  bodies  wrre  included,  in 
^icfi  the  cjiiniuuliun  of  ('unliiy  indicated  by  the 
ar-ga^^e  was  ninforuily  l^i*-.  iliai^  the  diminution 
r.l-tilicily  ludicatid  by  the  barometer-ga.«e.  It  is 
jUi-'I*  fur  us  Ut  have  tllalilrdieJ,  by  qncjncftion- 
ii  i^d^i  this  pro  lUsHii>n  of  elaJtic  vapour,  and 
:  iicccrUty  of  aitcnding  to  it,  both  iii  the  cou- 
u^^tion  of  the  air-pump  and  in  drawing  refults 
'li  experiments  exhiMtcd  m  it. 
Mr  SmeatonN  pump,  when  in  good  order*  and 
fci^tiy  free  from  ad  moiflnrt,  will  in  dry  wea- 
r  rarefy  air  about  600  times,  railing  t)ie  b.iro- 
terg.igc  to  witinn  ^'p-  of  an  inch  of  a  fine  b.no- 
ter.  This  was  a  ptiformauvic  fo  ipuch  fupc- 
r  to  that  of  all  others,  an<l  by  means  of  Mr 
irnc's  expvrimtiits  opened  fo  new  a  fie)»l  oY  olv 
iration,  that  the  air-puinp  uiice  more  became  a 
»i'al  iiiftrumcnt  among  the  cKpcrimenlal  philo- 
hcr.^.  The  canfci*  ol  its  fuperioiity  were  alto 
lilViaCt,  thit  ai tills  were  irnmediaLely  exc»te4 
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\b  a  farther  improvemert  of  the  tftftcfiide  ;  fo  that 
this  becomes  a  ticw  ci»>  r  i  in  its  hiftory. 

Tbiie  IS,  however,  on<!  imperfetftion  which  Mr 
Smtaton  has  not  ait.mpled  to  remove.  The  difw 
charging  valve  is  (liii  o^t'^ed  againit  the  preffurc 
of  the  atmofphere.  Mr  Smeaton,  in  his  ingenioui 
conllrudion,  has  gre:»t:y  diminished,  but  has  not 
annihiiated,itbe  obitru^ions  to  the  palFage  of  the 
air  from  the  ittreivcr  into  the  barrel.  His  fucceft 
emN.urAgcd  farther  attempts.  One  the  fiift  and 
«intl  ingtr.iou.s  was  that  of  Prof.  HuHci  of  the  u- 
nivtrii;  y  of  Edinburgh,  who  about  1770  coodruc- 
ted  a  pump  in  v  hich  both  cocks  and  valves  were 
avoiotrd.  But  the  death  of  the  ingenious  author 
put  a  Hop  10  the  improvements  by  which  he  exr 
pe<i:ted  to  h.ive  br(>ught  it  to  perfe^Jtion ;  aod.  wc 
have  heard  of  none  who  bab  iinee  attempted  t% 
complete  it. 

In  the  7jd  vo'umo  of  the  Philof.  Tranf,  Mr  Ti- 
berius Cavallo  has  given  the  defcription  of  an 
airpnmp  contrived  and  executed  by  MefiVs.  Haas 
and  Hiirter,  inllrument-mhkets  in  1>  M>don,  where 
th^ff  artiOs  have  revived  OneiickcN  method  of 
openmp'  the  bancl-vaive  during  the  laft  Aroke«  of 
tlie  pump  by  a  force  aCt.ng  froni  without.  We 
ihali  only  infert  fo  much  <i\  this  defcription  as  re- 
lates to  ihi*  cUltinguiflnng  circumftance  :  Fig,  ly 
reprtfents  a  feCtion  o(  tlit  lK>Uoin  of  the  barrel, 
where  AA  is  the  barrel  and  BB  the  Imttom^ 
whK*h  has  in  its  middle  a  4u)ilow  cylinder  CCFK^ 
■projecting  about  half  an  inch  iHto  the  barrel  .at 
CC,  and  extending  a  good  way  dowjtwards  t« 
FF.  The  fpace  between  this  projedtion  and  the 
fides  of  the  barrel  is  filled  up  by  a  biafs  ring  DIX 
over  the  top  of  which  is  firained  a  piece  or  oded 
i'uk  KE,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  valve,  co- 
vering the  hole  CC.  But  this  hoie  is  filled  up  by 
a  piece  of  brafs,  or  rather  an  affemblage  ot  p'eccs 
fere  wed  together  GGHIIII.  It  confdls  of  thnc 
pn»jectmg  tiiieis  or  Uiouiders  GO,  HH,  II,  which 
form  two  hollows  between  them,  and  which  are 
filled  with  rings  of  oiled  leather  GO,  i*P,  firTT)iy 
Icrewed  together.  The  extreme  fidcts  GG,  J^ 
are  of  equal  diameter  with  the  inlide  of  the  cylin- 
der, Co  as  to  fill  It  exactly,  and  the  whole  Autfed 
with  oiled  leather,  Hide  up  and  down  without  aJ- 
jowiiig  any  air  to  pafs.  .  The  middle  fiUet  HU  is 
luit  fo  broad,  but  thicker.  In  the  up^^er  hlkt 
GG  there  in  formed  »(liallow  dilh  aboi^  \  of  au 
inch  deep  and  ^  wide.  This  difh  is  covered  with 
a  ihin  plate,  pierced  with  a  grating  likv  Mr  8mea- 
ton*s  valvc-pjatc.  There  i»  a  perforation  VX  along 
the  axis  o(  this  piece,  which  has  a  pafiage  out  at 
one  fide  U,  thiough  the  middle  fiiict.  Oppofitc 
to  this  p.iira;'c,  and  in  the  fide  of  the  cylinder 
C'CFF,  IS  a  Imle  M,  commuhicating  with  the  con- 
duit pipe  MN,  which  Wads  to  the  receiver.  Into 
the  lower  end  of  the  perforation  in  fcrewed  tl»e 
pin  Kf,,  whofe  tad  L  palles  through  the  cap  fii. 
The  tail  L  is  conne«ikd  with  a  lever  Ry,  move- 
able round  the  joint  Q.  This  iever  ispudied  up- 
ard3  by  a  fprin^;,  and  thus  the  whole  piece  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  flip  of  oiied  filk  or  valve  EK, 

Now  lijppofc^  a  void  formed  in  the  barrel  by 
drawing  up  the  pilton  ;  the  eiafticiiy  of  the  air  in 
ine  receiver,  in  the  pipe  NM,  .y>d  in  the  palVagc 
XV,  will  prefs  *)0  tliw'  great  foif  ice  of  the  vMvt 
expofed  through  the  grating,  will  raife  it,  and  the 

pump 
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pump  will  pfrform  prccifcly  as  Mr  SmcatcMi's 
?i()cs.  But  fiippofc  the  rarcf.i«.'t!wn  to  have  btfcn 
fo  long  continued,  th.it  the  .lir  is  no  longer  able 
to  railc  the  v.ilve  ;  thi^  will  be  fern  by  rlu  mercury 
nhK^  no  more  in  the  pump-g.-igc.  When  th»s  is 
perceived,  the  optTator  mult  prefs  v.iih  hi«?  foot 
on  the  end  H  ot  tlie  lever  RQ.  Tlii-s  di  hws  dovi'n 
the  pin  KL,  and  with  it  the  whole  hollow  pJuR 
with  its  grated  lop.  And  thus  'ndcad  of  railint^ 
the  valvc  from  its  pl.Ue,  th<.-  pl.ite  is  here  drawn 
down  from  th<r  valve.  The  air  now  ^et.s  in  witli- 
oul  obltru«ftion,  and  the  rarctaCticjn  proceeds  as 
long  as  the  pifton  riles.  When  it  is  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  the  operator  takes  his  foot  trom  the 
lever,  and  the  fprnig  prcllcs  up  the  plug  av^ain 
and  fliuts  the  vajve.  The  pifton  rod  palies 
through  a  collAr  of  leather,  ns  in  Mr  Smeaion's 
pump,  and  the  air  i:^  hnaiiy  difc!^^^L;(.o  t.'^rou^'h  aji 
outward  valve  in  the  top  of  tiie  bin  el.  Thib  is 
m  ingenious  contrivaiM^c,  fimilar  to  what  was 
adapted  by  Guerickf.  Imrdeli";  and  we  have  no 
tloubt  of  thefe  pump^  peiformutg  extremely  well 
»f  caretully  made;  and  rt  feems  iiot  difiicult  to 
keep  the  pUig  perfectly  air-tight  by  fnpplymp  plen- 
ty of  oil  to  the  leathers.  Mr  Cav.illo,  in  the  Plr/of. 
f'rari/,  17SJ,  Uy$,  that  when  it  had  been  long  iifed 
it  had,  in  foine  experiments,  rarefird  600  times, 

Aiiinnj?  Itili  at  the  remming  tl^e  obftrue'tion ,  to 
the  entry  nt  the  air  from  the  receiv' r  into  the  bar- 
rcLs  Mr  l*rince,  an  Amenca»)»  h,is  conllnic'ted  a 
pu'np  i'l  which  there  is  no  vaive  or  cock  what- 
ever betwr<  n  them.  In  this  pump  the  pillon  rod 
patlcs  throuj.'h  a  collir  of  leatl.trs,  and  the  air  is 
tin.illy  dif'charged  tlirou;;h  a  valve,  as  in  the  two 
lift.  B:it  (^rtat  inconveniences  were  cxpeiienced 
from  the  ofcillations  of  the  meri  ury  m  tbe  g.<re. 
A^  foon  as  the  pidon  com»"<  ii.to  the  ciftern,  th^- 
air  from  the  receiver  immediately  riifhes  into  the 
b;irrel,  ^n<1  the  mercury  |lv)ot  lip  in  ♦he  ?.«;'e, 
nnd  pets  into  a  ftate  of  (>fiill.itu)n.  The  f'jbfe- 
nuent  vie  of  the  pi!\on  will  fnqimitly  kerp  time 
with  the  iJ  o'ci!lation,  and  increafe  it.  The  de- 
scent of  t!v'  piftcni  product  K  n  downward  ofciiii- 
tioii,  by  allowing  the  aiv  bel'j\v  it  to  coiUpfc  ;  and, 
l^y  improperly  timing  t'.ie  ftroktr.,  this  ofciilitinn 
becomes  fo  j'-i  at  as  to  nvike  the  iivrcurv  entrr 
the  pump.  To  prevent  this  and  a  greiter  ine- 
g-ular;ty  of  work'ug  as  a  coiulenfer,  viilves  were 
put  in  iIk;  pilton  :  but  as  thele  lequire  force  to 
open  thrni,  the  addition  fc tnxd  ratiier  to  increafe 
the  evil,  by  rendering  the  oftiliations  more  fim:i!- 
taneous  M'lth  the  ordinary  rate  of  woiking.  Dc- 
Udes  all  this  it  appears,  likcv^ife  tyi  vn y  dilTcuIt 
execution.  It  has  many  long,  l]iTider,  and  crook- 
rd  pallages,  which  mnft  be  drilled  throng!!  bro.i  \ 
plates  of  brnO,  f.>ine  of  them  appearing  fearcely 
praittiraWe  :  fo  tliat  it  appears  r.-^thcT  a  fiippeftion 
of  theory  than  a  thing  warranttrd  by  its  atttual  per- 
form.ancr. 

Mr  Lavoisikr  and  the  n.Trnralilts,  Mho  wer<? 
occupied  with  him  in  the  inv  ftij^'ali<ni  of  the  ditfe- 
r^'V.t  fpecies  of  gas  difcngaged  from  bodies  in  che- 
micil  operations,  conirived  an  air-i)nnip  which 
b;i^  great  3pp'  ar*  ixe  of  fimplicity,  and,  being  very 
e'irt'Tent  from  all  otliers,  merits  a  de.cription.  Jt 
*  onlil>H  of  t\'.-o  birreh  /,  ^r,  /i,r.  ig.  with  folai  pif- 
ton^^  kk.  Ibe  p'.imp  plate  //A  is  pierce«i  al  its 
f  litre  •-  n-ith  a  IwIl  v. l-ich  branchc:*  to\vdid.s  e*:ch 
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of  tlie  barrels,  as  reprefcnted  by  cd^ee.  h\^.m 
the  plate  and  the  barrels  flides  aikjthtr  ifii'x  c, 
pierced  in  the  middle  wuh  a  branched  hor  it:. 
an«i  near  the  ends  with  two  hole?  ^i?,».',wr;».r  . 
from  it  b  under  IJde  to  the  ends.    The  ^u^iei  ini;.- 
two  plates  are  fo  adjutted,  that  when  *Jie  p^- 
h  :  is  drav.m  fo  far  towards  h  that  the  holucoT^f- 
Within  the  barrel  m,  the  branch  J/ of  Ibc  lix  r, 
the  middle  plate  coincidts  with  the  bfiuo  a  ; 
the  upper  plate,  and  the  holes f,,^<ircfi!ut.  T*i» 
a  coininunication  is  eftabliOied  bttwctirhtb":. 
/  and  tn^  ree'eiver  on  the  pump-plate,  and  ^r-^m 
the  birred  m  and  ♦^he  external  air.  Inihi>'i!:r»3 
the  barrel  /  will  exhault,  and  m  will  diic". . 
When  the  pilton  of  /  is  at  its  mnuth,  arj  ;::•.; 
m  touches  its  bottom,  the  flidir^£^  piitc  »  l ".' 
over  to  tlvj  other  fide,  fo  that  ni  comiriuuva 
wilh  the  receiver  through  the  pillajje  ^,•J■,r.,.■ 
c^.mnluni^•  ites  with   the  air  by  the  piti'^n  • 
This  liiduig  piatf  performs  the  ufl'.ct  of  4<"'*^  ' 
a  vt-ry  beaniifnl  and  fimple  m;^.nr.er,  .irdii'J::';^ 
tjiis  apply  dole  to  the  ends  of  the  l«no,  1  j 
to  c:-.pcl  the  v.  hole  nir,  the  p'^mp  •»N!Ht'-<  [<■•  : 
II  works,  ind.e  !,  ajainft  the  v.liokprciJUTC'.'t": 
eKieiiial  air.     iiUt  tliis  may  be  avoi'Jiol  In  p'^*"'-; 
va!vc>  on  the  holes  /%  i ;  ^nd  thclecanduc-^-LTi 
becaufe  tlie  air  remaining  in  tlitm  Lc^trgct^^i 
ii:to  the  barrel  till  tJic  i)i(ton  be  at  ihrfmrrx'^;, 
and  tlie  CKaufUon  of  that  ftroke  crinpktd.  B.. 
the  beft  workmen  of  London  thi:k toit lU--:  .. 
incomparably  more  diliicult  to  execute  th'-  c\£ 
(tor  it  is  a  e:ock  of  imufual  form),  infucbi:L.-:x- 
that  it  Ihall  tx!  air  tight  and  yet  move vnh  tc:j> 
ble  cafe,  and  that  it  is  much  more  liibk  to « fl- 
ing loole  than  common  cocks.    It  mu^vL.«r^'. 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in-enious^andiirrr-  .• 
geft  to  an  inallig<nt  arlilf  a  n.ethoilofcoff.r.7 
common  corJca!  cocks  u]>on  one  axi>  f" i- •^'' 
fwcr  the  ianu'  j.urp^^r-s  much  more  ct^'.'-^T, 
The  lalt  improvtrment  whicJi  w<  ihJ-^^ 
is  tlat  publij]?ed  by  Mr  Cuthbertfon,i>'''-^-y^; 
iuOninient-n^aker  in  Amttcrdam.    Hi^p^?-^ 
given  fuch  evidences  of  its  pcrfccfior,  tKi'^f^a 
hnrdly  exped  or  w^'lh  for  any  thing  raorrcon'r^- 
Bnt  the  fame  cor.<>''U^"tion  wi-  invtnHJ^-'^^ 
j)irT,  executed,  before  the  erd  of  i::;?  ^y^- 
1  >  A  K I  i .  ],  K  u  r  M  r.  K  r  o  :<  D ,  profe'Jfor  of  bo"^': '  ^^ 
ii':i\ernty  of  Edir.burgh.,  who  wasthifflf^."-;" 
experiments  on  tSe  production  of  air  uurX: -^ 
coii.buftion  of  bodies  in  cuntart  wilhritrt.r- 
who  was  vaftly  dclirous  of  procuring  1  ^^^:. 
plete  ablira^ion  of  pure  aerial  m;ittrrthri^ 
be  etVe.ied  by  Mr  Smeaton's  pump.  Tf^f  l^^' 
tor's  diiuTtat'ion  on  this  fubjec^,  ^"^'.'^ '!^  ";L* 
1-keriod  in  the  Thilofophic  d  Society  oj  ^"-f^'^ 
In  it  the  Dodor  appeared  fully  apprifci  Cy' • 
iltence  of  pure  vital  air  in  the  nifruu-  i>3t  j'  ' 
chief  ingre-dient^  and  as  the  ca'jfe  of  it.«  f^^^ 
markablc  phenomen.i,  aud  to  want  but  J  ^^ 
the  difcovcries  w  bich  have  et^-rnizcd  tjjc  «^  J 
r  A  v,i;  s  1 E R .     He  was  part icularly  :»Pxiou?  'J^' 
tain  npart  this  diAinguifliing  ingredjentisi^'^-;;' 
polirion,  and,  for  this  purp()fe,  to -ibi^fi^'^^  \' 
pleteK  from  tJie  velfcJ  in  which  he  fubjf."c^p 
examination,  every  particle  of  e!aftic  ^5^'^\^ 
Robifon  propofed  to  him  to  cover  the  hor-|^ 
Mr  Smeaion's  pifton  with  fome  c'rn'^^ -' ,; 
which  fiiould  lake  hold  of  the  bottom  vi.^r,- 
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krt  it  when  the  pifton  was  Uiawn  up.  A  fc\v 
lap  aher,  Dr  Rutherford  Ihowcd  him  a  drawing 
if  a  punip,  haviui;  a  couical  metal  valve  in  the 
>':>ttom,  funiifljfd  with  a  long  flender  wk%,  flid- 
II t:  in  the  intiiic  of  the  pifton-rod  with  a  gentle 
riction,  fufficicnt  for  lifting  the  vaWc,  and  fccured 
gainft  all  chance  of  failure  by  a  fpring  a-top, 
vhich  took  hold  of  a  notch  in  the  infidc  of  the 
)ifton-rod  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
owcr  tnd,  fo  as  certainly  to  lift  the  valve  during 
he  laft  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  piUon's  motion. 
^ing  an  excellent  mechanic,  he  had  executed  a 
fa!^e  on  this  principle,  and  was  fully  fatisfied  with 
ts  performance.  But  having  already  confirmed 
lis  do«th-ine8  refpeCling  the  nitrous  acJd  by  incon- 
rcvcTtiblc  experiments,  his  wifhes  to  improve  the 
lir-pump  loft  their  incitement,  and  he  thought  no 
nore  of  it ;  and  not  long  after  this,  the  ardour  of 
he  philofophers  of  the  Teylenan  Society  at  Hacr- 
pm  and  Amflerdam  excited  the  ctforts  of  Mr 
'uthberlfon,  their  inftrument- maker,  to  the  fame 
lurpofe,  and  produced  the  moft  perfe<ft  air-pump 
bat  has  yet  appeared.  The  following  dcfcnption 
f  it,  and  its  performance  is  given  in  the  inven- 
or's  own  words : 

Sect.  III.  O/Mk  Cuthber.tson*s  Air-Pump. 

Fig.  19,  p/ate  CCLXXIX,  gives  a  perfpedivc 
\c\v  of  this  pump,  with  its  two  principal  gages 
:rcwcd  into  their  places.  Thefe  need  not  be  ufed 
ogethcr,  except  in  cnfe»  wheic  the  utmoft  cxadl- 
cfs  is  required.  In  common  experiments  one  of 
Ixrrn  is  removed,  and  a  ftop-fcrew  put  in  its  place. 
Vhen  the  pear  gage  is  ufed,  a  fmall  round  plate, 
(H  which  the  receiver  may  ftand,  muft  be  firft 
:rcwed  into  the  hole  at  A;  but  this  hole  is  ftop- 
Krd  on  other  occafions  with  a  fcrew.  When  all 
he  three  gages  are  ufed,  and  the  receiver  is  ex- 
luflcd,  the  ftop-fcrew  B,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ump,  muft  be  unfcrewed,  to  admit  the  air  into 
he  receiver;  but  when  they  are  not  all  ufed, 
iiher  of  the  other  ftop-lcrcws  will  anfwer  this 
Jurpofe.  Pig,  io  reprefents  a  crofs-bar  for  pre- 
rnting  the  barrels  from  being  ftiaken  by  working 
he  pump  or  by  any  accident.  Its  place  in^.  19 
i  rcprefented  by  the  dotted  lines.  It  is  confined 
3  its  place,  and  kept  clofc  down  on  the  barrels  by 
wo  flips  of  wood  NN,  which  muft  be  drawn  out, 
s  well  as  the  fcrews  OO,  when  the  pump  is  to 
e  taken  afunder.  The  other  figures  exhibit  a 
:Aion  of  ail  the  working  parts  of  the  pump,  ex- 
cpt  the  wheel  and  rack,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
ncommon, 

Fio.  21.  is  a  fe(5lion  of  one  of  the  barrels,  with 
W  its  internal  parts ;  and/?^.  21, 23, 24,  and  25,  are 
itferent  parts  of  the  pifton,  proportioned  to  the 
ze  of  the  barrel  and  to  one  another.  The  pifton 
nd  barrel  are  1*65  inches  in  diameter.  In^^.  21. 
JD  reprefents  the  barrel,  F  the  collar  of  leathers, 
>  a  hollow  cylindrical  veflel  to  contain  oil.  R  is 
Ifo  an  oil-vefl'cl  to  receive  the  oil  which  is  drawn, 
long  with  the  air,  through  the  hole  a  a,  when  the 
ifton  is  drawn  upwards ;  and,  when  this  is  full, 
Ke  oil  is  carried  over  with  the  air^  along  the  tube 
\  into  the  oil-vefTel  G.  r  c  is  a  wire  which  is 
nvcn  upwards  from  the  holt  a  a  bv  the  paiTage 
f  the  air ;  and  as  foon  as  this  has  elcaped,  it  falls 
own  again  by  its  own  weight,  Ibuts  up  the  hole. 
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and  prevents  all  return  of  the  air  into  the  barrel.  • 
\id  d  are  fixed  two  pieces  of  brafs,  to  keep  the 
wire  f  r  in  a  vertical  dire^ion,  that  it  may  accu- 
rately ftiut  the  hole.     H  is  a  cylindrical  wire  or 
rod  which  carries  the  pifton  I,  and  is  made  hol- 
low to  receive  a  long  wire  g  gf  which  opens  and 
ftuits  the  hole  I.;  and  on  the  other  end  of  thr 
wire  O  is  fcrewed  a  nut,  which,  by  flopping  in  the 
narroweft  part  of  the  hole,  prevents  the  wiie  from 
being  driven  up  too  far.    This  wire  and  fcrew  are 
more  clearly  ft  en  wjig*  22  and  26  ;  they  Aide  in  » 
collar  of  leather  r  r,  fig,  22  and  15  in  the  middle 
piece  of  the  pifton.     Fig.  24  and  25  are  the  two 
mean  parts  which  compofc  the  pifton,  and,  when 
the  pieces  3  and  6  are  added  to  it,  the  whole  is 
reprefenttd  by^^.  22.     /V^.  25  is  a  piece  of  brafs 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  moulder  at  the  bottom. 
A  long  hollow  fcrew  is  cut  in  it,  about  ^  of  its 
length,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hole,  in  which 
there  is  no  fcrew,  is  of  about  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  fcrewed  part,  except  a  thin  plate  at  the 
end,  which  is  of  a  width  exaAly  equal  to  the  thick- 
nefs  ofg  g.    That  part  of  the  infide  of  the  conical 
brafs  in  which  no  thread  is  cut,  is  filled  with  oiled 
leathers  with  holes  through  which  gg  can  Aide 
ftiffly.    There  is  alfo  a  male'  fcrew  with  a  hole  in 
it,  fitted  to  gg  ferving  to  comprefs  the  leathers  r  r. 
In  fg.  14.  aa  aa  is  the  outfide  of  the  pifton,  the 
infide  of  which  is  turned  fu  as  exadtly  to  fit  the 
outfide  of/^.  25.  3^  are  round  leathers  about  60 
in  number;  c  f  is  a  circular  piece  of  brafs  of  the 
fize  of  the  leathers,  and  J</  is  a  fcrew  ferying  to 
comprefs  them.   The  fcrew  at  the  end  of /J>.  23.  l<! 
made  to  fit  the  fcrew  in  /^.  25.    Now  if/g.  2^ 
be  pufhcd  into^^.  25,  this  intojf^.  34,  Mid  Jig.  23, 
be  fcrewed  into  the  end  of  Jig  25,  thefe  will  com- 
pofc the  whole  of  the  pifton,  as  reprefentcd  in/^, 
22.    H  in  Jig.  21  reprefents  the  fame  part  as  H  m 
fg,  21,  and  is  that  to  which  the  rack  is  fixed.     If^ 
therefore,  this  be  drawn  upwards,  it  will  caufejf/j^., 
25  to  ftiut  dole  into  fig.  24,  and  drive  out  the  air 
above  it ;  and  when  it  w  puftied  downward,  it  will 
open  as  far  as  the  fhoulder  a  a  will  permit,  and 
fuflfer  air  to  pafs  through.    A  A  ^g.  27,  is  the  re- 
ceiver plate,  BB  is  a  long  fquare  piece  of  brals^ 
fcrewed  into  the  under  tide  of  the  plate,  through 
which  a  hole  is  drilled  correfponding  to  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  receiver-plates  and  with  three  fe- 
male fcrcws  h,  by  c. 

The  RAREFACTION  of  the  AIR  in  the  receiver  is 
efl^eded  thus  : — Suppofe  the  pifton  at  the  bottimi 
of  the  barrel.  The  infidc  of  the  barrel,  from  the 
top  of  the  pifton  to  a.  Jig.  2  f ,  contains  comm  on  air. 
When  the  rod  if  drawn  up,  the  upper  part  of  the 
pifton  fticks  faft  in  the  barrel  till  the  conical  part 
conneded  with  the  rod  (huts  the  conical  hole,  and 
its  fhoulder  applies  clofc  to  its  bottom.  The  pif- 
ton is  now  ftiut,  and  therefore  the  <wfjoU  is  drawn 
up  by  the  rack-work,  driving  the  air  before 
it  through  the  hole  a  a,  into  the  oil-veflel  at  R,  and 
out  into  the  room  by  the  tube  T.  The  pifton 
win  then  be  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  at  a,  and  the 
wire  jf  ^  will  ftand  nearly  as  reprefentcd  in  the  fi- 
gure juft  raifed  from  the  hole  L,  and  preveitted 
from  rifing  higher  by  t  e  nut  O.  Diuing  this 
'motion  the  air  will  txpand  in  the  receiver,  and 
come  along  the  bent  tube  m  into  tht  barrel.  1  ius 
the  barrel  will  be  filled  with  air,  whiCh,  a^  the  plf- 
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ton  rifes,  will  b?  rarefied  in  prap«,>rtion  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  receiver,  pipes,  a:;d  barrcJ  is  to  the 
barrel  alone*  When  the  pifton  is  mv^vcd  down  a- 
gain  by  the  rack-work,  it  will  fjrcc  the  conical 
part, /f^  25,  out  of  the  hollow  part^.  24  as  far  as 
the  moulders  a  a  ;  ^.  %%  will  reft  on  a  a  f^,  24, 
which  will  then  be  i^  far  open  as  to  permit  the 
air  to  pafs  freely  through  it,  while  a:  the  fauic 
time  the  end  of  ^;^  is  forced  againft  the  top  of  the 
hole,  and  Ihuts  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  air  from 
returning  into  the  receiver.  Thus  the  pifton, 
moving  downwards,  fuffers  the  air  to  pals  out  be- 
tween the  fides  of^^.  24  and  25  ;  ard,  when  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  will  have  the  column 
of  air  above  it ;  and,  confcqucntly,  when  drawn 
upwards  it  will  (hut,  and  drive  out  this  air,  and, 
by  opening  the  hole  L  at  tie  fame  time,  will  give 
a  free  pall  age  to  mtwre  air  from  the  rcccivtr.  This 
proccfs  being  continued,  the  air  of  the*  receiver 
will  be  rarefied  as  far  at  its  expqnjive  po^uotr  qjuill 
permit.  For  in  this  machine  there  are  no  valves  to  be 
fprccd  open  by  the  eUfticit]/of  the  air  in  the  recei- 
ver, which  at  laft  it  is  unable  to  elfed.  There  is  there- 
fore nothing  to  prevent  the  air  from  expanding  to 
its  utmoft  degree. 

As  the  air  muft  cfcapc  thro'  the  difcharging  paf- 
lagc  acyfig  21,  againft  the  prcfTure  of  a  column  of 
oil  and  the  weight  of  the  wire,  it  naay  be  fuppoied, 
that  there  will  remain  in  this  pall'age  a  quantity  of 
ajj*  of  confiderable  dcnfity,  which  will  expand 
again  into  the  barrel  during  the  dcfcent  of  the  pi- 
fton, and  thus  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrcfs  of  rare- 
faxftton.  This  is  the  cafe  m  Mr  Smeaton'f'  pump, 
and  all  which  have  valves  in  the  piftoo.  But  it  is* 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  this  pump,  that  what- 
ever be  the  denfity  of  the  air  remaining  in  a  r,  the 
rarefadion  will  ftill  go'on.  in  proof  of  this,  fup- 
pofc  that  the  air  contained  in  a  c,  is  ^If^  part  of 
the  common  air  which  would  fill  the  barrel,  and 
that  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  is.  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  receiver  and  paflages,  aiKi  that  the  air  in  the 
receiver  and  barrel  is  of  the  fame  denfity,  the  pif- 
ton being  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel :  The  bar- 
rel will  therefore  contain  t&I^  parts  of  its  natu- 
ral quantity,  and  the  receiver  t^  J  j'  Now  let  the 
pifton  be  drawn  up.  No  air  will  be  difcharged  at 
a  f,  becaufe  it  will  contain  the  whole  air  which 
was  in  th-  barrel,  and  which  has  now  coHapfed 
into  its  ordinary  bulk.  But  thi8  does  not  in  the 
Icall  hinder  the  air  of  the  receiver  from  expanding 
mto  the  barrel,  and  4iffufing  itfclf  equally  between 
both.  Each  will  now  contain  recu  of  their  ordi- 
nary quantity  when  the  pifton  is  at  the  top,  and 
«  r  will  contain  -j 07  ^s  before,  or  Too 5.  No^v 
pulh  down  the  pifton.  The  hole  L  is  inftantly 
ihul,  and  the  air  in  af,,  expands  into  the  b,trrel, 
and  the  barrel  now  contains  t-^Jxt.  When  the 
X^fton  has  reached  the  bottom,  ret  it  be  again 
drawn  up.  There  will  be  t-qss  difciiar).ci 
through  r,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  agam 
be  equally  diftributcd  between  it  and  the  bairel. 

Therefore    the  receiver    will   now  contain^-* — * 

lOOO' 

V/hen  the  pifton  reaches  the  bottom,  there  wlil  - 

be — i^  in  the  barrel.    When  acain  drawn  up  to 

loco 

the  top,  there  will  bc-^  difcharged,  and  the  re- 
jooo 
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cciver    will   contain -Ll_;  and  when    the  p^ioo 
lOoo 


reaches  ihc  bottom,  there  will  be-— ±    At  tKc 


next  ftroke  the  receiver  will  contain  only  ^S. 

loco 

&c.  &c. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwitbiianding  the 
ri^fi  which  always  expands  back  aj^ain  out  of 
the  hole  a  c  into  the  barrel,  the  rarity  of  ihc  arrra 
the  receiver  will  be  doubied  at  every  ftrokc. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  fubfi^iary  nr- 
piimp  at  r,  as  in  the  American  air-pump,  aid  \z 
the  Swediili  attempt  to  improve  SmeatCHi's." 

In  ufing  this  air-pump  fro  particular  dircdkc^ 
are  neccft'aiy,  nor  is  any  peculiar  care  v^^xsSrr 
for  keeping  it  in  order,  except  that  the  eiU^f?. 
A  be  always  kept  about  half  full  of  i^iL  Wsui 
the  pump  has  ftoud  long  w  ithout  being  ufcvl,  i: 
will  be  proper  to  draw  a  table-fpoonful  of  otnc- 
oil  through  it,*  by  pouring  it  into  the  hok  :n  iU 
middle'of  the  recti vtr-p late,  when  the  piftos  hz: 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Then  by^  woria;:^  Vt 
pifton,  the  oil  willbc  drawn  through  all  the  fm 
of  tile  pump,  and  the  furplus  w  ill  Inf  driven  throcc*' 
the  tube  T  into  the  oil-veffel  G.  IsTe^-  the  1:^^ 
the  pifton-rod  at  H  there  is  a  hole  which  Ict^^ 
oil  into  the  infide  of  the  rod,  which  gets  £  cv 
collar  of  leathers  r  r,  and  keeps  the  wVe^?  ^*-  ' 
tight. 

When  the  pump  is  ufcd  for  conderfitk  -  ?:  lv 
fame  time  that  it  rarefies,  or  fijparatdy,  thc—i^c 
containing  t'e  bent  tube  T  muft  Ik'  rccic--.*.!!. h! 
fig  28.  put  in  its  place,  and  fixed  by  its  ibrcft  - 
Fig.  28.  as  drawn  in  th»c  plate,  is  iatcr^cd  fur  z 
double  barrelled  pump.  But  tW  a  lic^le  L-ttt! 
only  one  piece  is  uled,  reprcfente-d  by  3  j  j,  thi 
double  piece  being  cut  of!'  at  the  dutted  Iitk  *:*- 
la  thii>  piece  is  a  fcnulc  icrew  lo  receive  De  cii 
of  a  ItHig  lirafs  tube,  to  wiiicli  a  bladder  .2  kl- 
cient  for  tiie  experiment  of  condenCxticL ,  a:  i 
glaf*,  properly  fccmed  for  this  piirpt^k,  iLtJtV 
Iwiewed.  Tlu^n  the  air  which  ii  abHrsctcu  in^ 
the  receiver  on  the  pump-plate  wiil  be  frrroi  v^-.-^ 
the  bladder  or  ^^lafs.  But  it  tijc  pump  be  Joub^r, 
the  apparatus  fig.  8.  is  ufcd,  and  ti.;.  ioLig  b;;-^ 
tube  lereweil  on  at  c.  Fi^.  29.  dv.i  y^  ic;:rtfc:t 
the  two  gages,  which  wiil  be  fafticic.TtJv  tipiii> 
cd  aitenva»ds.  Fig.  29.  is  fcrewe^J  Juto  ii-^"^' 
into  the  faew  at  the  other  end  of  c  rig.  :--  ^^' 
(\^.  7,0.  into  the  fciew  ub  fij:.  27.  h  it  be  mW^'*- 
a  lingle  pump,  either  to  raiely  or  coT^dc^.ie,  t!"^ 
fcrew  ly,  whieh  faftens  the  rack  to  the  pilt^-n-rri: 
H,  muft  be  taken  out.  Then  tniiiing  li^  \.t:cz 
till  li  is  depieli'ed  as  low  as  potiible,  the  m.ieitkfi 
will  be  fitted  to  exhauft  as  a  finglc  purr.p;  aid  *i 
it  be  required  to  eoadenfe,  the  liiiiittiua  oi  p.:n- 
graph  7th  Sect  1,  muft  be  oU'enwd  uitU  reg£i 
to  the  tube  T,  and  fig.  28. 

"  I  took  (iays  Mr  Cuthbertfon)  two  barorr.<rto 
tubes  of  an  equal  bore  with  ih«t  fixcii  to  t« 
pump.  I'hcie  were  filled  with  nurcury  four  tii2fl 
boiled.  They  were  then  compaied,and  fit^oda- 
actiy  ;jt  the  ian":e  hei^rht.  The  ir»ercur>-  ixi  u« 
of  them  was  bcilci  in  it  four  tirrts  rr.cre,  ^^- 
out  masking  any  change  in  their  kigbt ;  tr*ey  wca 
therefore  judged  very  pcrfevi.    Oac  cl  tttie  »i^ 
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iM:i"ii:rkcl  in  the,  clilcni'of  the  purp.p-j:a;;e,  mid 
ailcuci*  hi  .'I  p(>rtlcn  ]>arallel  to  it,  ar^cl  a  lli^Mn^ 
cue  ot*  one  inch  vvns  ^ttaciicd  to  it.  Tliis  fca^c, 
vhcn  the  ^^a'-e  h  ufcd,  mult  have  its  uppir  cdic 
tt  cqi:;i  v.iti  the  J'urface  of  the  rsiLicury  in  the 
>oilttl  tub^'  after  exl'auf^ioi:,  aid  the  difTeancc  ix*- 
wccn  t^e  hci^rht  ot  the  nicivufyin  thi*i  aud  in  the 
)ther  l>ar<iiiicter  tube  may  be  obf^r.-ed  to  the  one 
oodth  cf  an  inch;  and  b'in;^'  cIjIV  toi^rcthcr,  no 
rror  arifcs  from  their  not  hi:i:'jr  cx.idtly  vertical,  if 
hey  arc  onlv*  parallel.  (Hc''/,;^  ;c.  /V.  2^c.)  I  ufcd  a 
■d  gajjje,  whi'-h  I  (liatl  call  aduiiblo  fyphcn.  (See 
f^.  29.  ilf,)  Thir.  was  alfo  piT pared  with  th**  utniolt 
:*re.  I  Hat!  a  fcale  for  meafurinj,'  the  diHcrence 
Ktween  the  height  of  the  C(»lumn^  in  the  two  ie^s. 
t  was  cin  inch  long,  and  ilivided  a.i  the  former, 
nd  hrpt  in  a  truly  vertical  pofition  by  fnfpending 
t  from  a  point  with  a  weight  hunp  to  it,  as  rrpre- 
entcd  in  tlie  figure.  Upon  comparing  tl  rfe  two 
:iges,  I  always  found  them  Ui  iiidieate^  I  he  fame 
le^rce  of  rarcfav^'tiort.  I  aifo  ufed  a  pear  jj.^^e, 
A'.  16  )  though  themofl  imperfc'ft'Cf  r.l!,to  repeaf 
lie  curious  eXperiinenis  of  Mr  Naimc  .fiid  others." 

Wlicn  eNpcrmunts  rcr;'.:irc  the  utmoft  rarefying 
)ower  of  the  puriip,  the  receiver  muft  not  Ixf 
jLaocd  oa  leathti,  either  orlcd  ct  foakcd  in  water, 
IS  is  ufiLilly  done.  Tlie  pump-plate  and  the  e(!:re 
>f  the  rocw'Ver  n.uft  be  grouiul  very  flat  and  true, 
i'.ul  this  uilh  Very  fine  emery,  that  ncf  nvuphnefs 
r*ay  rem.'iln.  The  plate  of  the  pump  muft  then 
x  wiped  very  clean  and  very  dry,  and  tht  receiver 
iibbed  with  a  Nvarm  cloth  trH  it  become  eledrical. 
]'hc  receiver  being  iiow  kt  on  the  plate,  h<;ri's 
ird,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  Intle  oil,  which 
■!  lo  been  cleared  of  water  by  boiling,  mirfV  be 
hicircd  round  its  out  fide  edge.  In  tHs  condii'tjn 
he  pu»np  will  rarefy  its  utmoft,  and  wljat  fiiil  rc- 
riai.13  in  the  recelvir  wHI  be  pefmanent  air.  Or  a 
i'tle  of  t!»i3  compohtiou  may  he  tliinly  fineared 
\~i  the  pump-plntc ;  this  will  prevent  all  riiV  of 
cr*:tchin^;  it  with  the  edge  of  tfie  receWef.  L^-a- 
h«.r  »^f  very  rrr.iforuT  thiekncfi,  long  tIricJ  before 
i  Wrx',  and  well  fDikiil  in  thir.  c^'ompofition,  which 
uTuI  be  chared  of  alt  water  by  the  t>rft  boiiing, 
•.ill  aufwer  vei^y  well,  and  is  c>:peditfO'f«i,'  when 
tc elver;;  ."TTe  to  be  frctpieutly  (IrittetK  f^her  lea- 
Ijcrs  (iinuld  be  at  hand,  foaltJin  a  conipofiticn 
H>ntarn!»);$  a  little  rcfin.  '1  riis  gi'ves  it  a  cMmmi- 
k'fs  which  renders  it  impermeable  to  air,  aid  is 
ery  proper  at -all  joints  of  the  pump,  and  ail  ap- 
>av::t;i:i  for  pneuTiiatic  cxpenments.  Aj  it'  i:;  ini- 
x.diblc  to  rcndir  the  pear-rage  as  dry  a:  othrT 
)aai  of  vhe  a; jp.ir.it us,  there  will  be  generally 
o:-m:  var!  iti'^n  bctwcc:i  thr;  ard  the  other  ga;^e<. 

When  it  is  only  intended  to  Ihow  tl^  ntmofl 
>ovver  of  the  pump,  v,  ilh-jut  aicei-taining  tlic  qua- 
ity  ,f  the  rel:vtLr\i!i^  the  n.^cive!'  ii  ay  h^  l^L  on 
vet  leathf^r.  !*•  in  tJiis  erudition,  t!»''  air  Ik-  rsre- 
led  as  {at  as  poliible,  the  fyphon  ar.d  bir(meter- 
;age  will  indicate  a  Itfs  de^-^ree  of  rarelaoiion  than 
n  the  former  experiments.  Hut  when  tlie  air  is 
et  in  Hgain,  the  pcar-;j'a;'c  will  point  out  a  rare- 
action  fome  thoufands  of  times  greater  than  it  did 
before.  If  the  true  quality  of  pennanent  air  after 
fxliaufbion  be  required,  the  pear-gage  will  be  near- 
:1k  the  trjth  :  tor  wIk'U  the  air  i.^  raretied  to  a  cer- 
:ain  degree,  the  moiftencd  leather  emits  an  cxpin- 
Sble  fluid,  which,  tiHim;  the  icceivLT,  fores  cut 
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the  permanent  air  ;  and  the  two  firft  gages  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  exhanflion  which  relates  to  the 
whole  eialiic  matter  remaiin'ng  in  the  receiver,  liz. 
to  the  expanffbie  tlnifl  together  with  the  pennanent 
air;  whereas  the  pear  gnge  points  out  the  degree 
of  cxhauRion,  with  relation  to  the  perman-Mt  air 
alc'r:-",  which  remAin^  ia  the  receiver;  fcf  by  the 
^:;rellluc  of  the  air  ndmitled  into  the  receiver,  the 
elaOiSc  vapour  is  reduced  to  it5  former  bulk,  which 
is  imperceptible. 

Many  bodie".  emit  this  elaftir  fluid  when  the 
prel'ure  of  the  air  is  much  diminiilieil ;  a  piece  of 
leather,  in  its  ordinary  danip  Rate,  ab'>ul  in  inch 
fquare,  or  a  bit  of  green  or  ijry  wood,  ^'ifl  fupply 
this  for  a  g»'eat  while.  When  fuch  Htfids  have 
been*  gen  Tit  ed  in  any  experiments,  the  piunp  mult 
be  carefully  cleared  of  them,  for  they  remain  not 
only  in  the  fccciVef,  but  Tn  the  barrels  and  paiUN 
gee,  and  will  again  expand  when  the  exhanftiofi 
has  been  carried  far.  The  bed  method  of  clearing 
the  pump  is  to  take  a  vtry  large  receiveri  and,  to 
ufe  eveiT  precaution  to  exhatrlt  it  as  far  as  poflible. 
Then  the  expanfible  matter  lurking  in  th^  barrels 
3?^d  pal!es  will  be  difliifed  through  the  receiver  al- 
fo, or  V'ill  bf.'  carried  off  along  with  its  air.  It  will 
be  as  much  rarer  than  it  was  before,  as  the  Aggre* 
gate  capacity  of  fhf  receiver  barrels  and  palfes  is 
larj".  r  than  that  ot  the  two  laft. 

Tlir!  pcrfonnance  of  the  ptimp  m;ty  be  eftima- 
tcd  by  the  4  following  exix'rinients.    The  txvd 
gages  being  fcrewcd  into  their  plates,  and  the  holfi 
ra  the  receiver-plate  Chut  up,  the  pimip  wan  made 
to  erf.auil  as  far  a§  it  could.    The  mercury  in  the 
lci:s  of  the  fyphon  was  only  one  4oth  of  ah  inch 
outof  fhe  level,  and  that  in  the  boiled  baromcter- 
tuhc  one  4olh  of  an  inch  higher  than  in  the  one 
fere  wed  to  the  pumf>.      A   ftandard   brtrometcr 
thru  flood  at  30  inches,  and  therefore  the'  pump 
rareHeil  the  permanent  aiV  rroo  timeu.     This  is 
twice  as  miich  as  Mr  Naime  found  Mr  Smeaton'd 
do  in  Hs  heft  Itate.'    Mr  Cavallo  feems  difnofetl  to 
give  a  favourable  account  of  Haa^  and  Hurler'^ 
pump,  ar.d  it  appears  never  to  have  exceeded  600 
tinie»».     Mr  C^thbeitfon  has  often  I'o'ind  the  mer- 
cury wit); in  one  icc-illh  of  an  incli  <»f  the  level  in 
the  fyphoii-ga?e,  induratini^^a  rarelai!?iIoh  of  -5000 
•  To  one  end  of  a  glafs  tube, .«  inclies  diameter 
and  ;>o  inches  long,  waa  fitted  a  brafs  cap  and 
collar  of  leather,  tlirough  whteli  a  wire  .v.^s  infert- 
ed,   K.arhing  about  two  inches  within  the  tube. 
Tl::s  was  connetitctl  with  the  conductor  of  an  c- 
je>'tnr  m.iclinie.     IIjc  other  end  wai  ground  flat 
itiid  ftt  o!i  the  pu:np  plate.   •  \V''ht  n  the  gjges  iti- 
dicated  a  rai.ta'.ion  of  300,    the   light   bccamr 
ftrady  and  uuifoiTn,  ot  .1  pale  colour,  though  a  lit- 
tle tiM^r.d.  with  pur];!c  ;  at  '  oo  the  light  was  of  a 
^p.l^c  v^  ;lky  Vviit/*,  at    it:  .  it  dit.q-pcared  in  the 
niid.lle  ()f  t!:e  tube,   aTid  the  lube  condu<^ed  fo 
\m]1  that  the  prime  coTjibi.H.)"  only  gave  fparks  fo 
fii::t  and  Jh-itt  ae  to  be  fe  ircely  ptrce^^tiblc.     Al- 
ter taking  o.T  the  tube,  and  ma*  ".ig  ;t  as  dry  as 
polTible,  it  wa^  rtgiin  connected  v.illi  the  conduc- 
tor,, which  V.  1j  giving  fp.uk;,  two  'nches  long. 
Wh'-n  the  air  in  it  v., is  r-.-.-fu^J  W*  I'r.wcv,  tlie 
fparks  \vcre  of  the  fame  Lr.gth.      Ser^ctimc*^  a 
pencil  of  liglit  daned  alon;:  the  tube.     V\'iicn  the 
rarctav^tion  v/a",  20,  the  fpark  did  not  exceed  an 
in.b,  and  li^ht  flreamrd  the  ^v■lok  length  of  thrf 
X  X  X  :.  tubv 
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tube.  When  the  rarcf.iclion  was  30,  the  fparks 
were  half  an  inch,  and  the  h'ght  rullictl  along  tlie 
tube  in  great  ftrcams.  When  the  rarefadion  was 
100,  the  fparks  were  about  \  long,  and  the  light 
filled  the  tube  in  an  uninterrupted  body.  When 
300,  the  appearances  were  as  before.  When  600, 
the  fparks  were  one  loth,  and  the  light  was  of  a 
faint  white  colour  in  the  middle,  but  tinged  with 
purple  toward  the  ends.  When  iioo,  the  light 
was  hardly  perceptible  in  the  middle,  and  was 
muph  f;^inter  at  the  ends  than  before,  but  ftill  rud- 
dy. When  1400,  which  was  the  moft  the  pump 
could  produce,  fix  inches  of  the  middle  of  the 
tube  were  quite  dark,  and  the  ends  fi-te  of  any 
tinge  of  red,  and  the  fparks  did  not  exceed  one 
40th  of  an  inch. 

Although  this  noble  inftrument  originjited  in 
Germany,  all  its  improvements  were  made  in  this 
kingdom.  Both  the  mechanical  and  pneumatical 
principles  of  Mr  Boyle's  pump  were  extremely 
different  from  the  German,  and  in  rcfped  of  ex- 
pedition and  conveniency,  much  fuperior.  The 
double  barrel  and  gage  by  Hawkesbee  were  ca- 
pital improvements,  and  on  principle;  and  Mr 
Sme  atom's  method  of  making  the  piUon  work  in 
rarefied  air,  made  a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
procefs. 

By  this  machine,  we  can  make  experiments  ef- 
tablilhing  and  illuftrating  the  gravity  and  elafticity 
of  the  air  in  a  much  more  peifpicuous  manner, 
than  could  be  done  by  the  fpontaneous  phenome. 
na  of  nature.  It  enables  us  in  the  firft  place  to 
A)pw  the  materiality  of  air  in  a  very  diftind  man- 
ner. Bodies  cannot  move  about  in  the  atmofphere 
without  difplacing  it.  This  requires  force ;  and 
the  rcfiftance  of  the  air  always  diminifhcs  the  ve- 
locity of  bodies  moving  in  it.  A  heavy  body 
therefore  has  the  velocity  of  its  fall  diminilhed ; 
and  if  the  quantity  of  air  difpiaced  be  very  great, 
the  diminution  will  be  very  confiderable.  This  is 
tlic  reafon  why  liglit  bodies,  fuch  as  feathers,  fall 
very  (lowly.  Their  moving  force  is  very  fmall, 
and  can  therefore  difplace  a  great  quantity  of  air 
only  with  a  very  fmail  velocity.  But  if  the  fame 
body  be  dropped  ht  vacuot  when  there  is  no  air  to 
be  difpiaced,  it  fijls  with  the  whole  velocity  corc- 
ptttnt  to  its  gravity.  A  guinea  and  a  downy  fea- 
tlicr,  dropped  at  the  fame  inftant,  by  opening  the 
forceps  wnich  holds  them  by  means  of  the  llip- 
wire  in  the  top  of  the  receiver,  will  both  reach  the 
bottom  at  the  fame  inftant. 

We  can  now  abftract  the  air  almoft  completely 
from  a  dry  vefTel,  (o  as  to  know  the  prccife  weight 
of  the  (lir  which  filled  it.  The  firft  experiment 
we  have  of  this  kind,  done  with  accuracy,  is  that 
of  Dr  Hooke,  Feb.  10,  i6i^.4f  when  he  found  114 
pints  of  air  to  weigh  945  grains.  One  pint  of  wa- 
ter was  8yV  o^'  This  gives  for  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  air  one  850th  very  nearly. 

As  we  arc  thus  immerfed  in  a  gravitating 
flail,  it  follow-,  that  every  body  preponderates 
o  ily  ^nth  the  excels  of  its  own  weight  above 
tliat  of  the  nir  which  it  difpiaces;  for  e>;cry  bo- 
dv  lofes  by  this  immerfion  the  weight  of  the 
difpiaced  air.  A  cubic  foot  lofes  about  521 
gr.ii!!^  in  frolly  weather.  We  fee  balloons  even 
t\w  in  the  air,  as  a  piece  of  cork  riles  in  water. 
A  mili  of  water  which  really  contains  850  lb.  will 
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load  the  fcale  of  a  balance  vnth  849  only,  and  will 
be  balanced  by  about  849^  lb.  of  brafe.  This  is 
evinced  by  a  very  pretty  experiment,  rcprcfcnted 
in  J!g,  31.  P/.  279.  A  fmall  beam  is  fufpcnded 
within  a  receiver.  To  one  end  of  the  btam  is  ap. 
pended  a  thin  glafs  or  copper  ball,  clofe  in  e>en- 
part.  This  is  balanced  by  a  fmall  piece  of  kad 
hung  on  the  other  arm.  As  the  air  is  pumptti 
out  of  the  receiver,  the  ball  will  gradually  prtpon. 
derate,  and  will  regain  its  equilibrium  whei  the 
air  is  re-admitted. 

Some  philofophers  propofe,  and  adually  ufr,  a 
Urge  globe  of  light  make,  fufpcnded  at  a  beam, 
for  a  barometer.  If  its  capacity  is  a  cubic  foot, 
Its-  grains  will  indicate  the  fame  change  that  is 
indicated  by  one  icth  of  an  inch  of  an  ordinary 
barometer.  But  a  veflcl  of  this  fi/e  will  load  a 
balance  too  much  to  leave  it  fufficicntly  faiibk 
to  fiiiall  changes  of  denfity.  Befides,  it  is  aftdcd 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  would  require  a  very  trw- 
blefome  equation  to  correct  their  effects.  Itaef 
be  worth  while  to  attend  to  this  in  buying  aod 
felling  precious  commodities ;  fuch  as  peris,  &- 
amonds,  filk,  and  fomc  drugs.  As  tky  irrft- 
nerally  fold  by  brafs  or  leaden  wrists,  tl^  K7C1 
will  have  fomc  advantage  when  the  air  isbtiTv 
and  the  barometer  high.  On  the  other  bii  ^ 
will  have  the  advantage  in  buying  goM  asd  off- 
cury  when  the  air  is  light.  The  mcafeiss  « 
time  by  pendulums  is  alfo  dependent  on  thispscQ- 
matical  principle.  As  the  accelerating  fowt  001 
pendulum  is  not  its  whole  weight,  but  ibc  exctu 
of  its  weight  over  that  of  the  difpiaced  aff,  it  W- 
lows  that  a  pendulum  will  vibrate  moreflcwlys 
the  air  than  in  vacuo,  A  pendulum  cCTnpcW<i 
lead,  iron,  and  brafs»  may  be  about  U<»  ^ 
heavier  than  the  air  which  it  difpiaces,  wbcs  fk 
barometer  is  at  30  inches  and  the  thcnnooew^ 
31**,  and  the  accelerating  force  will  be  diais^a 
about  one  16800th.  This  will  caufe  a  lip^ 
lum  to  make  about  five  vibrations  IcfeisKiiy 
than  it  would  do  in  vacua.  Therefore  toikdic^ 
the  accelerative  power  of  gravity  from  the  lOp 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  the  air,  we  mufi  ni^ 
an  allowance  of  o"*i7,  or  fevcntcen  losdiSjc^s 
fecond,  per  day,  for  ever)'  inch  that  thebaroae^ 
ftands  lower  than  30  inches.  But  we  mu*  ^ 
note  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  becauie  vbec« 
air  is  warm  it  is  lefs  denfe  when  fupporting  M  ^ 
elafticity  the  lame  weight  of  atrao^bcre.  aci  " 
mult  know  how  much  its  denfity  is  dimiEHbcd  bj 
an  : 


time  of  the  vibration,  by  a  law  that  is  not  v*tl»i- 
alcertained.  As  far  as  we  c.  n  daermice  tr^ 
any  experiments  yet  made,  the  change  ariiingn'Ji" 
the  altered  refiftance  takes  off  about  t\ro5th  ir 
the  change  produced  by  the  altered  denfity,  * 
a  fecond  pendulum  makes  but  three  vibnti^^^^^ 
day  more  in  vacuo  than  in  the  open  air.  Ti^  ] 
a  very  unexpeAed  refult;  but  the  eipentc^' 
have  neither  been  numerous  nor  very  cofn-? 
made.  ^ 

The  air-pump  alfo  allows  us  to  ihowtber^^ 
of  the  prellure  of  the  air  m  a  great  mmhc  3f  i- 
muling  and  inltrudive  phenomena.  Vihc^^^\ 
is  abftra^itcd  firom  the  receiver,  it  is  llrongly  ?n:c^^ 
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SecT.lV.  P    N    E    U    M 

to  the  plump-pIatc  by  the  incumbent  atmofphere, 
and  it  lupports  this  great  prelTure  in  conftqueucc 
of  its  circular  form.  Being  equally  compreiTcd  qn 
all  fides,  there  is  no  place  where  it  fhould  give 
way  fooner  than  another ;  but  if  it  be  thin,  aud 
rot  very  round,  which  is  fomctimes  the  cafe,  it 
will  be  crulhed  to  pieces.  If  we  take  a  fquarc 
thin  phia',  and  apply  an  cxhaufting  fyringe  to  its 
mouth,  it  will  not  fail  Ixring  crulhed. 

As  the  operation  of  pumping  is  fomething  like 
fucking,  many  of  thefe  phenomena  are  in  common 
Jifcourfc  afcribed  io  fusion,  a  word  much  abufcd; 
and  this  abufe  milltads  the  mind  exceedingly  in  its 
contemplation  of  natural  phenom;::a.  Nothing 
is  more  uAial  than  to  fpeal;  of  the  fu*ition  of  a  fy- 
ringe, the  fusion  and  draught  of  a  chimney,  &c. 
The  following  experiment  puts  the  true  caufe  of 
the  ftrong  adhefion  of  the  receiver  beyond  a  doubt. 

Place  a  fmall  receiver  or  cupping-glafs  on  the 
pump-plate  without  covering  the  crntral  hole,  as 
in/^g-.  j2,  P/.  278,  and  cover  it  with  a  larger  receiver. 
Rxhault  the  air  from  it ;  then  admit  it  as  fuddenly 
uj  poifible.  The  outer  receiver,  which  after  the 
arefa^ion  adhered  ftrongly  to  the  plate,  is  now 
<x)fe,  and  the  cupping-glafs  will  be  found  Aicking 
all  to  it.  While  the  raref.it-Tion  was  going  on, 
he  air  in  the  fmall  receiver  alfo  expanded,  efcaped 
rum  it,  and  was  abftraiited  by  the  pump.  When 
he  external  air  was  fuddenly  admitted,  it  prefled 
in  the  fmall  receiver,  and  forced  it  down  to  the 
lite,  and  thus  (hut  up  all  entry.  The  fmaJl  re- 
eivcr  muft  now  adhere ;  and  there  can  be  no  fuc- 
lon,  for  the  pipe  of  the  pump  was  on  the  outlide 
f  the  cupping-glafs. 

To  make  this  experiment  fucceed,  the  cupping- 
la/s  fliould  be  prefied  down  by  the  hand  on  the 
reafy  leather  or  plate,  the  glafs.will  be  fo  little 
ut'ed  by  the  cxpanfion  of  its  air  during  the  pump- 
[g,  that  it  will  inftantly  clap  clofe  when  the  air 
re-admitted.  In  like  manner,  if  a  thin  fquare 
hh\  be  fumiihed  with  a  valve,  opening  from 
ilhin,  but  Hiutting  when  prefled  from  without, 
)d  if  this  phial  be  put  under  a  receiver,  and  the 
r  be  abftra<5led  from  the  receiver,  the  air  in  the 
lial  will  expand  during  the  rarcfadion,  will  c- 
4pe  through  tlie  valve,  and  be  at  laft  in  a  very 
rcficd  (late  within  the  phial.  If  the  air  be  now 
.mitted  into  the  receiver,  it  will  prefs  on  the  flat 
les  of  the  included  phial  and  crufli  it  to  pieces. 

It  a  piece  of  wet  ox-bladd^r  be  laid  o^  er  the  top 
a  receiver  whofe  orifice  is  about  4  inches  wide, 
d  the  air  be  cxhaufted  from  within  it,  the  in- 
mbent  atmofphere  will  prefs  down  the  bladder 
o  a  hollow  fonn,  and  then  burft  it  inward  with 
prodigious  noife.  Sec//j^.  34.  Or  if  a  piece  of 
n  flat  glafs  be  Laid  over  the  receiver,  with  an 
cd  leather  between  them  to  make  the  junc- 
'c  air-tight,  the  glafs  will  be  broken  downwards, 
lib  mufk  be  done  with  caution,  becaufe  the  pieces 
glafs  fometimes  fly  about  with  great  force. 
If  there  be  formed  two  hemifpherical  cups  of 
ifs,  with  very  flat  thick  brims,  and  one  of  them 
fitted  with  vc  neck  and  ftopcock,  as  reprcfcnt- 
byjjji'  35"  ^^^  '^^^  "^y  ^  abftra^cd  from  them 
fc  re  wing  the  neck  into  the  hole  in  the  pump- 
Ac.  To  prevent  the  infinuation  of  air,  a  ring 
uilcd  leather  may  be  put  between  the  rims. 


A    T    I    c    S.  7/5 

Kow  unfcrew  the  fphere  from  the  pun'.p,  and  fix 
hooks  to  each,  and  fufpend  them  from  a  flrong 
nail,'  and  hang  a  fcale  to  the  loweft.  It  ^ill  re- 
quire a  confiderable  weight  to  fepaiate  them; 
namely,  about  15  lb.  for  every  fquare  inch  of  the 
great  circle  of  the  fphere.  If  this  be  four  inches 
diameter,  it  will  require  near  190  lb.  This  pietty 
experiment  was  firft  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  and 
on  a  very  great  fcale.  His  fphere  was  of  a  large 
fize,  and,  when  cxhaufted,  the  hemifpheres  c  :uJd 
not  he  dra>vn  afunder  by  20  horfes.  It  was  exlii^ 
>  bited,  along  with  many  others  equally  curious  and 
magnificent,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his 
court,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet  of  Ratilbon 
in  1654. 

If  a  loaded  f>Tingc  be  fufpcnded  by  its  pifton 
from  the  hook  in  the  top  of  the  receiver,  as  in^^. 
36,  N°  I,  PJutif  279,  and  the  air  be  abftra<^ed  by 
the  pump,  the  fyringe  will  gradually  defcend,  and 
will  at  laft  drop  off ;  as  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
which  prcvioufly  balanced  the  preflflire  of  the  at- 
mofphere, is  now  diminiflied  by  its  expanfion, 
and  is  therefore  no  longer  able  to  prefs  the  fyringe 
to  the  pifton.  On  admitting  the  air  before  thia 
happens,  the  fyringe  will  iuftantly  rife  again. 

It  a  Torricellian  tube  be  put  under  a  tall  receiver, 
as  injtg.  36,  N®  »,  PI.  a8o,  and  the  air  be  cxhaufted, 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  deicend  while  that  ia 
the  gage  will  rife ;  aiid  the  fum  of  their  heights  will 
always  be  the  fame,  that  is,  equal  to  the  height  in 
an  ordinary  barometer.  The  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  receiver  is  the  effe<5t  and  meafure  of 
the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  included  air,  and 
the  height  in  the  pump-gage  is  the  unbalanced 
preflTure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  is  a  very  in- 
ftru<51ive  experiment,  perfcfftly  fimilar  to  Mr  Au- 
'/out's,  mentioned  above,  and  completely  efta* 
blilhes  and  illuftrates  the  whole  doctrine  of  atmof- 
pheric  preflure. 

We  get  a  limilar  illuftration  and  confirmation 
of  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  pumps,  by 
fcrewing  a  fyringe  into  the  top  plate  of  a  receiver, 
which  fyringe  has  a  fliort  glafs  pipe  plunging  into 
a  fmall  cup  of  water.  Scc/g,  37.  When  the  pif- 
ton-rod  is  drawn  up,  the  water  rifes  in  the  glafs 
pipe,  as  in  any  other  pump.  But  if  the  air  has 
bccu  prtvfoufly  exhaufted  from  the  receiver,  there 
is  nothing  to  prefs  on  the  water  in  the  little  jar ; 
and  it  will  not  rife  in  the  glafs  pipe  though  the 
pifton  of  the  fyringe  be  drawn  to  the  top. 

Sect.  IV.    0/  S v  p  hom  s. 

The  rife  of  water  in  pumps  is  analogous  to  its  rife 
and  motion  in  fyphons.  Suppofc  a  pipe  ABCD, 
fig.  38.  bent  at  right  angles  at  B  and  C,  and  ha- 
ving its  two  ends  immerfed  in  the  ciftcms  of  wa- 
ter A  and  D.  I^t  the  leg  CD  be  longer  than  the 
leg  BA,  and  let  the  whole  be  full  of  water.  The 
water  is  prefled  upwards  at  A  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  EA  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere ;  but  it  is  prefled 
downwards  by  the  weigh|^  of  the  column  of  water 
BA.  The  water  at  F  is  prefled  downwards  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  CD,  and  upwaids  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  FD  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  atmofphere.  The  two  columns  of  air 
may  without  any  fenfible  error  be  confidercd  as  c- 
qual.  Therefore  there  is  a  fuperiority  of  prefl'ura 
X  X  X  X  i  down^ 
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J*.  .•u'n'A,i''-h  .It    P,   <i...'   inc   w.ircr  wii'    Wow   <j'.it  for,  as  lIr^  jet  i .  made  in'o  I'.i^.f.cv^  p.ir,  a  !•/.:";    - 

ila  re.     Tlu-  p.\  s"\AK  <).  r!i'/  'IT  ^\'li  i.i'ic  thf  \^  ,t-  \\ill  Uc  cx-ric.itid    ro:n  l!;c  water,  whit*.  ^  ■.'■',  ,  . 

♦cr'iit!.'.  !•.;-■    \  1^,  .'<';i  ln,is  t',.  i(i«  on  V  jS;  l)c  k(  pt  liiiaVy  ;iccu:i.1!];'.*l  in  ih.c   rtct.ixcr,   ^r.d   il..  ..    ' 

i;;>  til'  I'k  v-,'ri!  .V  1    (.:!';  lie-.:  ,     "--x"  ,!    tl.t-  -ir'Tj  i^.  r.irfr;'.ji:'>i>,  \'.i>'c!i  i">  t:x  r.io^ii.;/  d.iil- ^.l  :': 

0)^"  the  It,;  n.\  pi\yvid...ii  till    ."...^l-t  'V  .\  !<  's  ii  jt  ict.    'J'i;!^  iiu^.ni  is  ;in  iiict)'-vcrR''Lt  fth  i;-  oc^ 

';i;:c.i!..-r  l1»mi  "tLc  p^iii'nu-'.f  t'"c   atn  ./pin 'j  nn  Ln'.pK)^  vxnX.  t>f  lyphon^,    lb  i^^'.iclt  the  n^-^c  k- 

b>ii.:;\-r,  tiial  's  doc  1  ii'M  t  'r<  ..u    ;^  Kn  ^^;,  i^ci  i'"r  T.-uiiinl  *y  as  their  top  is  h',.!iLr  ih  m  the  fuii-cc  .:" 

\\.i«.<  r,  ,^     n.clies  for  iv;i>-<;,n;  .   .'  e.  the  waier  in  .tic  ciiUrn  of  rupj)ly. 

A  up.  'M  tiv  iJ  '.'.,!1  .il-.av:.  v'.n  v,(  va  tiial  volUl  CHts  (»i"  tnj.-  t'riipii)\  ir.e^n  in   a  tyji^on  rrc  r^  • 

M'lu^fr   lurtnC',    i..  hi. heft  ,  t  Iv  i- ,  >n  "'i'  the  j^t;c  ij  n:  ['.(.••  picnt.     When  v.itci' e.'llvJted  it  A  i ','.,:. 

iiu'it'.rtnt,  ui    -J..   ;'  .   I'y,', ,  .i>.,;  i    ,1  j-rT-M-,-  d.  -  i.  tt-  bf  eondu:ted  in  a  pipe  to  C,  .'';:':r.:ai  r  , 

i)end  un  ilie  vr  /,.  .:i  h.  'hi  ^'.hy      it  nii;!i  \w  h::ed  !-.'v;er  pa:t  t)t  ih.e  eon:jt!\ ,  it  Ibir.cti;?.; ,  '..  ^:  ;•..-, 

•a'  !i  vv.t!er  by  lo-r.e  u'h^  r     «).il  iv.^tn.  a  ,  l/.-d:  n*-.  i  ;i.,  hctui^en  h;\^!-.e-  (*.  a^d.  I.^itlU  th.il  th^  !.>...:.• 

fi:  i:J,  ;.;•  ;:  pT'^n  app'ir.'  M-lop;  a^d  tli^   f':"rcl  ii^  Lioi.i.d  i..  h;.I\ev  th..r  (he  K.ui.uin-he^.l  i  .t 

)?...;\  iv    .ivt  •;•  .i  lip,   -•■,':•:■'.•.:!.    th'.  a.r  v.i.uh!  ;:c*  li.     .V  Ka-elrr^-  pKir.p  i,  ^.cvt' J  at  \,  ai.d  :!.'-  .'- 

i'l,  .aid  'dx-   A  '\r  \'    ';.;..  i.'.I  ..i  1  ;.>th  h,;^.      If  ti.c  ler  Uv/e-,*!  .'d'»ii;,  \\x  p'p. .     (i)i.ee  it  inii-ou:  i'.  c, 

'"^plio'i  i'<v<.  <  v;  .  ;!  h. ;  ^,  .t.    hi  '.;  .     •;..!  u    i-.  cuii.-  ti'e   p>iV'.])   nn)    »"•   :ei!>>\vl,  ar,i   t.he   Wilrf'.^' 

td  i;p/ .a   1  ■>'■  ' '^d   ,  it  '.   ■.!  uij^.i-nloi   .\f;i<-,   r'<l  i  . -ui  aiue  t'a  run  on  lia    '\  pht.Mi  p< '!ie'»d<-,  prr-d.  ,' 

!<•  \-r\:\\  •'.>-  I't'.  .    i»  IV;.;  <).  i\  (.-■  ,;;|,i  ,d  ::i'oai;/  IU/vh»  ii.*t  e:.<t .  d  ;...  K.t.     IVa.t  tie  v.aici  i;i ':  " 

V(  ■^'-  !  at  >^  ".t.T-.   ;:"d  !:u    ^s.iler  wid   th.-ii  l).»\v  cial  pui  ui'  thic  (-(-ndiht  wi  i^,]^  I>  <:hev.  v  »he  h'-'.-"-::*" 

.«'  f'ec^^d'.cr  '.  I.  '  (  {"iIm'  .    ii'uii.     Idd.  is  \\\\^^.  the  phir.e  Al'j  is  in  the   ii::;;e  ft  '.*e  as  tr.  arLC.-r-:.* 

//'/'-'    '.';   /;.;  /';/.'    :,  -i:^^   i-  iq-i'-'e  ;led   ;m   .';;.   :.;,  r.a>  *Hd  ;dv,  H'ld  j-i\ts'a'at  :<a!K  o^  [he  a.,  ^h  '".'-» 

jV.'^-:-;.'    her  S.  .   I     'Jl.  "'  eht  :a:  riliy  uni^•d  v  iln  it.     Thlo   u  .-- .  h.^  J^*.- 

\\  :\!*  -'-eiiud  the  *  .  ;  n,»\  <  r:-.-.;  .  At  s,(  ■laltrue-  raid..!L:.  in  tlu-  ei"vated   pail  of  the  .<■:  .     t,  --•. 

?^d.  oathi    i.i.Kiide,  ]    iiiov.a;  ia/-e.  a  ., /'/„;.'  2^^,  al  hi. I  el.u.h-   il   tMir''y.     Whtii   \.  i-  :   p,  .-, 

\el,i  ir  .VI'  I.  a  t.i'i  lee'.'M  .",  I'a.  di.  .t,  ia  a  \  ide  l><i-  ihc   I'*t\ii.^^'    pi.nip  m-alr    a^'.'^n-.    be  v    •'''  _    A- 

.'i):i  Dh,   v,h:<!i  i    Mpp    I'.ed  'iii  th.    pt  dv  .hd  11  hy  tlu^uyh  the  eUvalfoii    in  tla/  L-ith  crala.:  :       " 

ihi   iu'hn\e  pdia;  I'G.     !-i  ih.   vOiJit  oT  the  k*..!-  adxtiit  X  r)r  10  ft  et,  it  ivil!  :ll.!c>m  n:n  fer  :: '  -- 

%(i  i-a;et  pip'   <\  .f.nl  :,i  !h.-;  t-.')  a^-Kumd  lioi)-  This  air  en'not   i)e  chfeharg.d  hy  th.r  i:  .   :• 

per  A.      N^.e;  tf:--  hi  .  ef  the  p.h  •  ■  i>  a  coeh  !>,',  cuek    ;  t'e-r  if  there  'Acre  ai.  up  r.ir;;  .it  Ih  i:  ~ 

,'"d  in  t!^L  p'  i!t  \\\\  i..  :.!)'. ;!a  r  ^*n  '.:  O.  wouivi  I'.Jlh  in,  and  in"!  mediate  I)   it^p  ti.r  ;..'    ■ 
*'fli  tfie  hi;  J.'.  I^i.  \.A\i  v.,,a  r  u  iti.ai  ledfani'ieh  'J'!.,::  ec)nd)Ui  itiurr  of  air  with  wa'eri.^rr   1- 

of  t^'ehaim.     'Jii^a  pf-nr  iji  a  tier  n   the  ttjp  of  th'.^':ly  Hen  by  the  air-piriiip.    If  a  U?;.('!  :    ic  :- 

Ihe  reeelvtr  i  ihie  v^f  h  \  hi  in  '  Ihu'  i  tiil  it  i'  a:;;ye.t  tondaj.'  cold  w.-'ler,  freiii  fruin  lUe  fprafj,  he^,;-  - 

h  .11  Itdl,  and!  iiw  a  oi,!  ;■•  d  •   i'oprt  a*.     \  little  w,i.  Jed,  a.-  ni  tij;.  4;.,  PI.  i-.tj,  under  the  Kai•-^^i'-l 

tir  will  rn:>  oiil.  ;a^>  !:,    ^•:a■i  j)]!.      [hit   before  the  ail  rauhied,  Ir.-.a!!  bnbbks  will  U  .!a--u--' 

;;  !m::  .  (v- •.■,  (  p,  1  t',  r  ^  .,eh  i',  and  the  \^■.U<  j-  will  b-iin  on  tiie  inner  l\irf.t».e  of  tfU'  gi  -f,  '«  ■•'  '*' 
:,;a  ii  to  th^r  ehdrn  *»  :  .<     1  t-^   th.-  tiin.   t'.  it   the      fuu  lee  oi"  any  bo(b-  iinnkrheei  in  it,  wl  ich    -    - 

pip^  C   ipj  V  .11.  .d"-.-.  -a!'  :■.  a  I'-t  /.'!'  rh.   irciin  it,  ere  ne  in  fi/e,  ar.d  then  detach  their.f..i\f -:~  ~  "■' 

an-:  e*ji;ha.n'.  a,.  L.iC,  ;..  --  :P  r  i-,  f'i;:-ihfa  I  fn  rn  tlie  ^'^  {(<  aiul  re  ivh  th.t  U'P  ;  as  the  rauf.iOiu..  -  • 
b.iion  i)Ii.    'I'iie  p.'.ii.i   e   in!o  t!^■  h.  le  eh\rn  \iu\y     l-.  :",  th,e  \Uu»h-  water  bt.  eins  l<>  lh<k;v  \t'n  r»  •^' 
b(   f.) 'uiiipe'i  il  hv  ti;eeovh  i,"  th.it  the  v  e.tr  \*-!tii-      air-lnibbe.-.  liiin^'  I"  the  lep  ;  aitil  pd'   'p;'''''- 
^•!  the  r^etivei'  'hnl  hetp  at  tlic-  t  ene  lv.:yi;t,  and      \m!1  v-onlinne  f'T  a  ve.y  hjng  lin:e,  t:Ii  it  rr  e.:'- 
»•  h  n  run-  i'lto  the  bin-  n:.iy  Ix-  n  o.  t'ci  tVoj.i  the      plettb   .Vnui;:apid.. 

Ci^'  L  O  n)U)  anotlier  velx!,  .ir.d  returr.ed  into  DE,  M  atcr  pui^eJuf  air  by  boilira:  (oT<rf^  rr- 

t^  Ha'  p  np  ih.e  nie.an.  out  boiling)  iU  ^acu^,  will  n^a'n  Abt"  r!»j'r  •*  • 

''  !'  ,  :)hdah-phieai  airaafe:nent  may  be  c(^nAruc-  e'Apofetl  to  tfic  .iltncfphtre.  Tbe  bcfKVrt-  -3- 
tt  I!  i  I  th'  falhj\. '  a- iMa!ukr.  WX^y  fr:i.  \iy  r!,i9,\^h  tiini  of  this  is  to  fdl  with  this  water  z  ph'j  ,  ■'> 
T-f  n  '  I .'.  I,;  a 'p  into  \sl;ieii  the  reeei-.er  iseement(d.  ving  al><:)Ut  tfie  fr/.c  of  a  pea  not  fiiitJ.  lai^r.- : 
Iroin  it^  eu!»!e  d'Jeend.,  the  ict  pM'r-  C  r',  ihapinv'  ihio  in  a  vcird  cl.  water,  with  the  rr.ou':»  \,i^-'- 
e^'atwartls  to  ^d^e  io(»ni  for  the  (hiehandnp  pipe  h  moll,  hy  wh'ieh  mtan^  tlu  air-bubide  wi.'  .t=i  ■  *1I 
J  r.\  hir^er  tliain'.ter,  whole  h^'vcr  cxtreniit/  d.  'its  i;p  to  t)ie  bottom  oi  the  phdni.  Afta  foir^  -^'d 
ti.dith/  into  the  top  o^:  V\l  h'^diuv  pillar  FG.  'i'!ie  ihuulin^  in  tiiis  c(»n<liiiun,  the  aird-ubbJr  wd  S 
oa.iat'on  i.^  ealily  undcrdood.     Si;i)p(de  the  thd     complete. y  abforbc^i  ani  the  vcthvl  qiiitt  r...i 

,i..;<-  from  C  to  n  /.;q-.  ^:,  /'.'.  ^8.-.,    ;;  feet,   u 'neh      wttii  w:<ter. 
( .  ,,',).    '.'■  ("-ne  I  ith  of  the  hvi.iii  :it  n  hieh  ti:e  atmo-  The  air  in  thii  ftate  of  chcmiCn?  ftdnfior  ->.'* 

'■ )':  .e  '..o;:h!  haopoit  a  eolan-n  t)f  w.'.ttr.  '1  he  lofl  its  daAicity»  fc^r  the  air.  is  not  T'Tc  oi ti  pr-- 
•.,  •^'-  p. ....«!  ia'o  A  I?  v.nd(t  dcieend  tl'.rongh  }'(J  fdde  th.an  cuiTimort  water.  It  is  r.-.o  lo-j-.-j  !  - 
\\  u  i\*\e  ,v  i"  "ly  1-  ;•  i  I'M  th.eairlias  ixpai. d(d  wat'.r  brout_^ht  up  from  a  preit  c^eprn  uia  . 
01  t  I'  oi,  .-'d  I  ^-  :.  1:  \  M.id  d  'w  Ifthe  rdrn  Lh/  ^\ound  contains  much  more  air  tb.in  u  jtcrit  i:c 
1  'I'U'  '.  •■'^■•e  h  h"e  pr  he  V  ./  t:  •■  ..'v  hei  ^:e  d:-  furliie-  .  Indeed  fountain  watw'T-difLr  txcrrdr  :• 
f  .e  of"-,  •.-.,  .-••  :.'  f  e  -.-.r:  Pi  \.  iH  -'lef-  it  to  h/  in  ih.is  rtfr>cvl.  Tlie'water  wlach  a -x-  n- 
i  a.t  T' •■  .  •!»  C  "vi  tie,  !a  h  I  e'liir-.e  f.  l  -..v.ai;,  the  eity  of  lidiidejrgh  by  pipef^  Ct^'it-in'-  to  rr-c* 
aid  thi  v.,,it,  \d.d  e'>a''  :e  10  u- :ia:d  da..a  "-  ,'s  to-  P-.dw  it  into  a  eonfidtrahic  ebi^htt:^  3  rr  :  - 
r  e  p'p.  M..  b;  t'-.uad-  ''-•'uhid''  «  ;o  :,  C'ther  honors  coat  ^ai  miicli  gTe  >vr  jp; '*- 
•I  v'w  t:v.  \v,r.;  r  '.  p  ;  h.w  •  ■■.  a  ..•  '  ■  .  ::  -.  !•,->  ot  ei.Td.e  Jlual  ni  t!  i..  looftly  corrbi.-^f vl  :•-*■. 
I  ipplievl  h;»  ti,.  h\  lie  .•;■!'!<  •-  .  :  ?i,  •.  :,  c-  .:-  h  ;,d. -^'^  ot  bicr  tieated  in  tht  firr^,:  v.v  w  d  ^i 
d.i '..     l,-'d'd    ;  \  :  ■  .'t.  1,-  A-  .r-:     .,.■■: jfi  \s:ioily  convvtttd  U!ic  f:j!h  l:y  t-r  .:.-:r: 
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of  its  fixed  air,  and  will  have  loft  entirely  the 
pi  ickling  fmirtncfs  which  is  fo  agreeable,  and  it 
bccurte  quite  vapid. 

Seci.V.    0/ /Ae  Elasticity,  Density,  an^/ 

COMP^jESSIBILITY  of  the  A|Rr 

The  air-pump  affords  a  great  vnriety  of  cxpe- 
rini^nts  iJluftrativc  of  the  air's  cl  ilticity  and  cx- 
prinfibility.  The  very  operation  of  e.xhauilion  is 
ail  inltanrc  of  its  great,  a.id  hitherto  uniirnite<1 
cxpaniibilny.  The  foUowiiig  experiments  fhow  it 
clearly: 

ill,  Put  a  flaccid  bladder,  of  which  the  neck  is 
firmly  tied  with  a  thread,  under  a  receiver,  and 
work,   the  pump.     The  bladder  will  praduaily 
fwcll,  and  wid  even  be  fully  diftended.    Upon  re- 
admiilinjr  the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  bladder 
gradually  coilapfes  again  into  its  former  dmien- 
fion-*:  while  tltc  blaJder  is  flaccid,  the  air  witljiii 
il  ii  ii{  the  iwnt  denfity  and  elafticity  with  the 
furrounding   air,    and  its  elafticity  balances  the 
prcfTure  of  the  atmofphere.     \Vhen  part  of  the 
air  of  the  receiver  is  abftr.'.fted,  the  remainder  ex- 
pands fo  as  ftill  to   till  the  receiver :  but  by  q%- 
pandinjr,  its  clafticity  is  plauily  dirhiniihcil ;  for 
We  fee  by  the  fa<fl,  that  the  elaflicity  of'the  air  of 
I  lie  receiver  no  lor-ger  balances  the  elafticity  of 
that  in  the  bladder,  as  it  no  longer  keeps  it  in  its 
dimcufions.    The  air  in  the  bladder  expands  alfo: 
it  expands  till  its  diminifhed  elafticity  is  again  in 
equililirio  with  the  diminifhed  elallicity  of  the  air 
\\\  the  receiver  ;  that  Is,  till  its  denfity  is  the  fame. 
When  all  the  wrinkles  of  the  bladder  have  difap- 
pearcd,  its  air  can  expand  no  more,  although  we 
continue  to  diminifli  the  elafticity  of  the  air  of 
the  receiver  by  further  rarefjeticn.    The  bladder 
how  tcndn  to  burft  ;  and  if  it  be  pierced  by  a  point 
or  knife  faftencd  to  the  fiip-wire,  the  air  wid  rufli 
but,  and  the  mercury  defcend  rapidly  in  the  gaf  ?. 
Every  One  niuft  have  obfcrvcd  a  cavity  at  the 
bi^  cnri  of  an  i:^^  between  the  fliell  and  the  white. 
The  white  and  yolk  are  contained  in  a  thin  mem« 
hranc  or  bladder  which  adheres  loofely  to  the 
fl»ell,  but  is  detached  from  it  at  that  part;  and 
this  cavity  incrcafcs  by  keeping  the  ccg  in  a  dry 
p. ace.    One  may  form  a  judgment  of  its  fize,  and 
therefore  of  the  freflinefs  of  the  egg,  by  touching 
It  with  the  tongue;  for  the  Ihell,  where  it  is  not 
in  contadt  with  the  contents,  will  prefently  feel 
xvarm,  bring  quickly  heated  by  the  tongue,  while 
tie  rcll  of  ihc  cgj;  wiil  feel  col^l.    If  a  hole  be 
TT.ade  in  the  oppofitc  end  of  the  egg,  and  if  it  Jic 
ftt  on  a  Itttle  tripotl,  and  put  under  a  receive^:, 
the  expanfion  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tpg 
wdl  force  the  contents  through  the  hole  till  the 
ei^g  be  cjuitc  emptied :  or,  if  nearly  one  half  of 
the  egg  be  taken  away  at  the  other  end,  the  white 
and  yolk  taken  out,  the  fliell   put  under  a  re- 
ceiver, and  the  air  abftra(ftcd,  the  air  in  the  cavi- 
ty  of  the  cgtJ  wih  txpand,  gradually  detaching  the 
membrane  from  the  ibcll,  till  it  caufes  it  to  fweU 
out,  and  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an  enr 
tire  egg. — In  like  manner  fhriveilcd  applet  and  c- 
ther  fruits  will  iwell  in  vacuo  by  the  expanfion  of 
the  air  confined  in  their  cavities. 

The  AiR-BLiDDtR  of  a  fifli  IS  furrounded  by 
circular  and  longitudinal  mufcles,  by  which  the 
iiih  can  comprti's  the  air  ftill  further;  and,  by  oca- 
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fing  to  a<ft  with  them,  allow  it  to  fwcll  out  again. 
It  IS  in  thi<5  manner  that  the  hfli  can  fuit  its  Ipeci- 
fic  gravity  to  its  lituation  in  the  water,  'io  as  to 
have  na  tendency  eitiicr  to  rife  or  fmk  :  but  if  the 
fifti  be  put  into  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the 
rarcfadion  of  the  air  obliges  the  tilh  to  aift  more 
ftrongly  with  thcle  contracting  mufcles,  in  order 
to  adjult  its  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  if  toJ  much  air 
has  b^en  abft raffled  from  the  receiver,  the  tilh  \% 
no  longer  ab'e  to  keep  its  air-biaiidtr  in  the  pro- 
per degree  of  corr^prtfTion.  It  become^  thcrcfoie 
too  bL'oy:?nt,  and  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  is  obiiged  to  ftiuggle  with  its  tail  and  tins  t^ 
get  down  ;  often  in  vam.  The  air  bladder  fome- 
times  burfts,  and  the  hfh  goes  to  the  bottom,  as  it 
can  no  longer  keep  above  without  the  continual 
adion  of  its  tail  and  fins. 

The  play-things  called  Cartr/lan  dnuls  are  Ami* 
lar  to  this :  they  arc  hoiiow  giais  tii;ure?,  having* 
a  fmad  aperture  in  the  iowei  p.irt  of  the  figures, 
as  at  the  point  of  the  foot ;  their  weight  is  adjuft- 
td  fo  that  they  fwim  upright  in  water.  When  put 
into  a  tall  jar  tilled  to  the  top,  and  having  a  piece 
of  leather  tied  over  it,  they  wiil  fink  in  the  water, 
by  prefling  on  the  leather  with  the  ball  of  the 
hand  :  this,  by  comprefling  the  water,  forces  fomc 
of  It  to  enter  into  the  figure  and  makes  it  heavier 
than  the  water,  for  which  reafon  it  finks,  but  rifca 
again  on  removing  the  prefigure  of  the  hand. 

If  a  half-blown  ox  bladder  be  put  into  a  box, 
and  great  weights  laid  on  it,  and  the  whole  put 
under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  abftra<5led ;  the  air 
will,  by  expanding,  lift  up  the  weights,  though  a- 
bore  100  lb.  By  luch  experiments  the  great  ex- 
panfibility  was  by  the  condenfing  fyringe.  The  two 
fets  of  expernncnts  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  ; 
and  thai  there  is  no  particular  ftatc  of  the  air'* 
denfity  where  the  compreflibility  and  expanfibili- 
ty  is  remarkably  diflimilar.  Air  in  its  ordinary 
Itatc  expands ;  becaufc  its  ordinary  ftate  is  a  ftate 
ot  comprelfion  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere. 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  if  tljere  were  a  pit  33 
miles  deep,  the  air  at  the  bottom  will  be  as  denfe 
as  water;  \i  it  were  50  miles  deep,  it  would  be 
aA  denfe  as  gold^  if  it  did  not  become  a  liquid  be- 
fore this  depth ;  nay,  that  if  a  bottle  with  its 
mouth  undermoft  wcrelmmerfed  fix  miles  under 
water,  it  would  be  as  denfe  as  water.  But  the 
trutb  of  thefe  fuppofttions  depends  on  the  nature 
of  Its  comprefiibiUiy. 

T^is  13  the  circUmftance  of  its  conftitution, 
which  is  evldertly  of  the  utitioft  importance.  The? 
great  coMPRFst,iBiLirv  and  permanent  fliudi- 
TY  of  air,  oblVrvrd  in  ^  vaft  variety  of  phenome- 
na, is  totally  inexplicable,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  particks  ol  air  arc  like  fo  many  balls  of  Iponge 
or  fo  many  foot-balls,  (rive  to  thefe  what  con»- 
prcflibility  you  pleaic,  c6mmon  air  could  no  more 
be  fluid  than  a^mnfs  of  clay;  it  could  no  more  be 
fluid  than  a  mafs  of  fuch  bails  pre  lied  into  a  box. 
Ircanbc  demonftrated  that  before  a  parcel  of 
fuch  b>lh,  jnit  touching  each  other,  can  be  fquec* 
zed  int'j  half  their  prefent  dimenfions,  Ibcir  gloi 
bul.ir  ihipc  wiil  be  entirely  pone,  and  each  will 
have  become  a  perfect  cube,  touching  fix  other 
cubes  with  Its  whole  fuHacc  ;  and  thefe  cubes  wiil 
be  flrongly  coniprelfcJ  together,  fo  that  motion 
could  never  be  perform^  through  among  ihcm  by 

any 
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any  folid  body  without  a  very  great  force :  Where- 
as we  know  tfiat  air  in  itn  mod  comprelTed  ftate 
i:*  juft  as  pcrmeabie  to  any  body  as  the  common 
♦iir  that  ^c  breathe.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  reprcfent  this  fluidity  to  our  imagination 
but  by  conceivint?  air  to  con(ift  of  particlee,  |jot 
aniy  difcrcte,  but  diflant  from  each  olher,  and 
a(ftuated  by  repulfive  forces,  or  fomethiug  analo- 
gous to  them.  It  18  an  idle  fubtcrfuge,  to  which 
(brae  naturaUfts  have  recourfc,  faying,  that  they 
are  kept  afunder  by  an  intervening  ether.  (Sec 
Orncs,  §  ijj,  154.)  We  mull,  accgrding  to 
the  rules  of  juft  reafouing,  bei^in  tlie  iuquiry  here; 
determine  from  the  phenomena  what  is  the  ana- 
logy between  the  diilances  of  the  particles  and  the 
repulfive  forces  exerted  at  thcfe  diftances,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  examination  of 
planetary  gravitation.  We  Ihail  learn  the  analo- 
gy by  attending  to  the  analogy  between  the  com- 
prefling  force  and  the  dcnfity.  The  denfity  de- 
pends on  the  distance  between  the  particles ;  the 
nearer  they  arc  to  each  other^  the  denfer  is  the 
air.  Suppofe  a  fquare  pipe  one  inch  wide  and  8 
)on^,  ibut  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  common 
air;  then  fuppofe  a  plug  fo  nicely  fitted  to  this 
pipe  that  no  air  can  pals  by  i^s  fides;  fuppofe  this 
piilon  thruft  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tojn :  it  is  evident  that  the  air  which  formerly  ^1- 
led  the  whole  pipe  now  occupies  the  fpace  of  one 
cubic  inch,  which  contains  the  fame  number  of 
particiett  as  were  formerly  difl'ufed  over  8  cubic 
inches. 

The  condenfation  v'ould  have  been  the  fame,  if 
(he  air  which  fills  a  cube  whofe  fide  is  two  inches 
h^d  been  f^uctivd  into  a  cube  of  one  inch,  for 
tiie  cube  ot  two  inches  alfo  contains  8  inches.  In 
this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  the  difiance  between 
the  particlc3  would  be  reduced  to  its  half  in  eve- 
ry direction.  If  a  cube  whofe  fide  is  3  inches, 
and  which  therefore  contains  27  inches,  be  fquee- 
zed  into  one  inch,  the  distance  of  the  particles 
will  be  oi>e  jd  of  what  it  was :  in  general  tl^e  dif- 
tancc  of  the  particles  will  be  as  the  cube-root  of 
the  fpace  into  which  they  are  comprenetf.  If  the 
fpace  be  i,  tV»  yV»  t4t>  ^c-  of  its  former  di- 
menfions,  the  diltance  of  the  particles  will  be  j-, 
h  Ai  h  ^^'  Now  the  term  denfity^  in  its  ftridt 
fenle,  expreflcs  the  vicinity  of  the  particles.  The 
meafure  of  this  vicinity  therefore  is  the  true  mea- 
fure  of  the  denfity^  and  when  %^  inches  of  air  are 
compreflcd  into  one,  we  (hould  fay  that  it  is  three 
times  as  denfe ;  but  we  fay»  that  i^  is  %i  times 
ilenfer. 

Density  is  therefore  ufed  in  a  fenfe  different 
from  its  common  acceptation:  it  expreflcs  the 
comparative  number  of  equidiftant  particles  con- 
tained in  the  fame  bulk.  This  is  alfo  fufficiently 
precife,  when  we  compare  bodies  of  the  fame 
kind  differing  in  denfity  only ;  but  we  alfo  (ay, 
that  gold  is  19  times  denfer  than  water,  becaufe 
the  tame  bulk  of  it  is  19  times  heavier.  This  af- 
fertion  proceeds  on  the  aflumption,  that  every  ul- 
timate atom  of  terreftrial  matter  is  equally  heavy. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  term  denfity  has  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  vicmity  of  the  particles ;  and  is 
only  a  term  of  comparifon  of  other  qualities.  But 
when  we  tpcak  of  the  refpedtive  denfities  of  the 
lame  fublLuicc  m  its  diffcrept  ftatcs  of  comprcf- 
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fion,  the  word  dn\fitj  is  ftriftlf  connc<fled  whb 
vicinity  of  particles,  and  we  may  fafcly  take  ei- 
ther of  the  meafures.  We  fliall  abide  by  the  ccaa- 
mon  acceptation,  and  call  that  air  8  times  z% 
denfe  which  has  8  times  as  many  particles  in  tl^* 
fame  bulk,  although  the  particles  arc  only  twice 
as  near  to  each  other. 

Thus  by  obferving  the  analogy  between  t^ 
compreflTing  force  arid  the  denfity,  we  fball  dis- 
cover the  analogy  between  the  compreflTing  forct 
and  the  diftanc?  of  the  particles.  The  fbra 
which  is  neceflary  for  comprclTmg  two  particks 
of  air  to  a  certain  vicinity  is  a  proper  meafojc  of 
the  elafUcity  of  the  particles  correfponding  to  that 
vicinity  or  diftance ;  for  it  balances  it,  aod  forces 
which  balance  muft  be  eflcemed  equal.  £i.as- 
TiciTY  is  a  difiiai^tive  name  for  that  corpuicokr 
force  which  keeps  the  particles  at  that  diftaiice : 
therefore  obfervationa  made  on  the  anak)^  be- 
tween the  compre^ng  force  and  the  denfity  at 
air  will  give  us  the  law  of  its  corpufcalar  force, 
as  obfervations  on  the  fimultaneous  defic^io^s  cf 
the  planets  towards  the  fun  give  us  the  law  of  oe- 
Kftial  gravitation. 

But  the  fenfible  compreflfing  forces  which  we  are 
able  to  apply  is  at  once  exerted  on  unknown  tb<»> 
lands  of  particles,  while  it  is  the  law  of  action  of  a 
fingle  particle  that  we  want  to  difcovex.  We  cvsi 
therefore  know  t  he  ^ro^r/w«  of  the  numbers  of  par- 
ticles on  which  the  compreffing  force  isexerted.  As 
the  diltance  of  the  particles  is  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
denfity  inverfely,  the  number  of  particles  in  pby- 
fical  coDta<ft  with  the  compreOing  farfzoe  mi^  be 
as  the  fquare  of  this  root.  Thus  when  a  cube  cf 
^  inches  is  comprefled  into  one  inch,  and  the  par- 
ticles are  twice  as  near  each  other  as  they  were 
before,  there  rauft  be  4  times  the  number  of  par- 
ticles in  contaA  with  each  of  the  fides  of  thb  cu- 
bical inch ;  or,  when  we  have  pu(hed  down  the 
fquare  pifton  of  the  pipe  fpokcn  of  above  to  wxi- 
in  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  there  will  be  4  *J«* 
the  number  of  particle?  immediatcfj  contiguous  to 
the  pifton,  and  rcfifting  the  comprcfRon ;  and  to 
obtain  the  force  really  exerted  on  one  partsck, 
and  the  elafticity  of  that  particle,  we  muft  divide 
the  whole  comprefllng  force  by  4.  In  like  nus- 
ner,  if  we  have  comprefled  air  into  tV  of  its  far- 
mer bulk,  and  brought  the  particles  to  ^  of  their 
former  diftance,  we  muft  divide  the  compre^Bs^ 
force  by  9.    In^^eneral  if  d  cxpreis  the  de&fit>ff 

—=-  will  exprefs  the  diftance  x  of  the  particles; 

V5»  or  ^  »  wJlJ  exprefs  the  vicinity  or  real  den- 
fity ;  and  d^y  will  exprefs  the  number  of  parti- 
cles a^ing  on  the  compreflling  furfacei  and  if/ 
exprefs   the  accumulated  external  compieifiiig 

force,     2  will  exprefs  the  force  adiog  on  one  pai- 

d^ 
tide ;  and  therefore  the  elafticity  of  that  pankk 
corrtfjjonding  to  the  diftaocie  x. 

The  hrft  experiments  made  to  eftabhfti  the  Uw 
of  compreflion  were  publifhed  by  Mr  Boyle,  ia 
166 1,  in  his  Drpnfio  DoSrtJut  de  Ains  Eh$at 
contra  JAnum^  aud  exhibited  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety liic  year  before.  Mariotts  made  expcri- 
mcDts  of  the  fame  ki::d,  pubiiJicd  in  his  Efuj^^ 
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(a  Nature  dt  V  Air,  and  Tralte  des  Mowvem^rni drj 
£aux.  The  mod  copious  experiments  are  thofc 
by  SuLZEK,  {Mfm.  Berlin,  ix.)  by  Fontana, 
[Opu/c.  Pbxfico'Math.)  and  by  Sir  George  Shuck- 
BOURGH  and  Gen.  Roy. 

To  examine  the  compreffibility  of  the  air  that 
Is  not  rarer  than  the  atmofphere  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  we  employ  a  bent  tube  or  fyphon 
A.BCD,  pi,  281.  fig,  44*>  hermeticaliy  feakd  at  A 
and  open  at  D.  The  Ihort  leg  AB  muft  be  very  ac- 
curately divided  in  the  proportion  of  its  folid  con- 
tents, and  fitted  with  a  fcale  whofc  units  denote 
rqual  increments,  not  of  length,  but  of  capacity. 
There  arc  various  ways  of  doing  this;  but  it  re- 
:}uirca  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  and  without 
:liis  the  experiments  are  of  no  value.  In  particu- 
lar the  arched  form  at  A  muft  be  noticed.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  mercury  muft  then  be  poured 
nto  the  tube,  and  palTcd  backviards  and  forwards 
:iil  it  ftands  (the  tube  being  held  in  a  vertical 
Dofition)  on  a  level  at  B  and  C.  Then  we  are 
:ertain,  that  the  included  air  is  of  the  fame  den- 
it  y  with  that  of  the  contiguous  atmofphere.  Mer- 
:ury  18  now  poured  into  the  leg  DC,  which  will 
\\\  It,  fuppofe  to  G,  and  will  comprefs  the  air 
nto  a  fmaller  fpace  AE.  Draw  the  horizontal 
mc  EF :  the  new  bulk  of  the  comprcflcd  air  is 
:vidcntly  AE,  meafured  by  the  adjacent  fcaie, 
ind  the  addition  made  to  the  comprelFing  force 
if  the  atmofphere  is  the  weight  of  the  column 
GF.  Produce  GF  downwards  to  H,  till  FH  U 
rqual  to  the  height  fliown  by  a  Torricellian 
iibc  filled  with  the  fame  mercury;  then  the 
A- hole  comprelTing  force  is  HG  This  is  evi- 
icntJy  the  meafure  of  the  clafticity  of  the  com- 
jreflcd  air  in  AE,  for  it  "balances  it.  Now  pour 
n  more  mercury,  and  let  it  nfc  to,^,  comprt  fling 
^/r  air  into  A<r.  Draw  the  horizontal  line  ef,  and 
ind  inake/i6  equal  to  FH ;  then  A  e  will  be  the 

lew  bulk  of  the  comprcfied  air,  - —  will  be  its 

A<r 

new  denfity,  and  hg  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
lew  elafticity.  This  operation  may  be  txtcndtd 
I*  far  as  we  pleafe,  by  lensithening  the  tube  CD, 
ind  taking  cax'i  that  it  be  ftrong  enough  to  rcfift 
:he  great  pretlure.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
ceep  the  whole  in  a  conftaut  temperature,  bec^ufc 
:he  elafticity  of  air  is  greatly  aftccted  by  heat,  an. I 
!hc  change  by  ary  increafe  of  temperature  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  its  denfity  or  comprcflion. 

The  experiments  of  Boyle,  Mariotte,  Amon- 
tons,  and  others,  were  not  extended  to  very  great 
comprrfliong,  the  denfity  of  the  air  not  having 
been  quadrupled  in  any  of  them ;  nor  do  they 
Teem  to  have  been  made  with  very  great  nicety. 
It  may  be  colleded  from  them  in  general,  that 
the  elafticity  of  the  air  is  very  nearly  proportion- 
ed to  itii  denfity ;  and  accordingly  this  law  was 
almoft  immediately  acquiefced  ir,  and  was  called 
the  Boylean  law.  it  is  accordingly  aflumed  by  al- 
moft  all  writers  on  the  fubjedt  as  exad.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  occurred  queftions  in  which 
tt  was  of  importance  that  this  point  Oiould  be 
more  fcrupuloufly  fettled,  and  the  former  expe- 
riments were  repeated  and  extended.  Sulzer  and 
Fontana  have  carried  them  farther  than  any  other. 
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Sulzcr  compreflcd  air  into  \  of  its  former  dimen- 
fions. 

In  thefc  experiments,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  preferve  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus,  par- 
ticularly of  the  leg  AB,  which  is  moft  handled. 
A  great  quantity  of  mercury  muft  be  employed ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  philofophers  have  been 
carefal  to  have  it  precifely  fimilar  to  that  in  the 
barometer,  which  gives  the  unit  of  comprtfting 
force  and  of  elafticity.  The  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer fhould  be  pure  and  boiled.  If  tlie  mer- 
cury in  the  fyphon  is  adulterated  with  bifmuth 
and  tin,  which  it  commonly  is  to  a  confiderablc 
degree,  the  (iomprefling  force,  and  confeqi'ently 
the  elafticity,  will  appear  greater  than  the  truth. 
If  the  barometer  has  not  been  nicely  fitted,  it  will 
be  lower  than  it  fliould  be,  and  the  comprefling 
force  will  appear  too  great,  becaufe  the  unit  i* 
too  fmall ;  and  this  error  will  be  moft  remarkable 
in  the  fmaller  comprtfllons. 

The  greateft  fourcc  of  error  and  irregularity  in 
the  experiments  is  the  very  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  air  itfclf.  Air  is  a  foWent  of  all  Ruids,  all 
vapours,  and  perhaps  of  many  folid  bodies.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  different  compounds 
ftiall  have  the  fanle  elafticity,  or  even  the  fame  law 
of  elafticity :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  air,  loaded 
with  water  or  other  volatile  bodies,  is  much  more 
cxpanfiWc  by  heat  than  pure  air;  nay,  it  wouW 
appear  from  many  experiments,  that  certain  de- 
terminate changes  both  of  denfity  and  of  tempe- 
rature, caufe  air  to  let  go  the  vapours  which  it 
holds  in  folulion.  Cold  caufes  it  to  precipitate 
water,  as  appears  in  dew ;  fo  docs  rarcfa<5tion,  as 
is  fccn  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  gene- 
ral, the  elafticity  of  air  does  not  increafe  quite  fo 
faft  as  its  denfity.  This  will  be  bt-ft  fecn  by  the 
following  tables,  calculated  from  »he  experiment?^ 
of  Mr  Sulzer.  The  column  E,  in  each  fet  of 
experiments,  cxprelVes  the  length  of  the  column 
GH,  the  unit  bcuig  FH,  while  the  column  D  ex- 

cr    AB 
prefies—. 


xft  Set.       1 

2d  Set.           1 

,        3d  Set.        j 

D 

E 

D 

E 

D 

£ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

X,IOO 

i»o93 

1,136 

1,224 

x,o9i 

1,076 

1,222 

1,2x1 

1,294 

1,288 

i,»oo 

1,183 

x»375 

lylU 

1,375 

x,33i 

it^n 

1.303 

i»57i 

1.559 

1,466 

1,417 

i»5PO 

1,472 

1,692 

1,669 

1.571 

1.5x5 

i,7U 

1,659 

«.8J3 

1,796 

1,692 

X,647 

2,000 

1.958 

2,000 

1,964 

t,coo 

i,9co 

1,288 

2.130 

a>444 

1.375 

2,444 

2,392 

2,400 

2,241 

3il43 

3,936 

3>U3 

3,078 

3,000 

2.793 

3,666 

3.39t 

3,666 

3.775 

4,000 

3>7o6 

4,000 

3,631 

4,444 

4.035 

4,444 

4,3«o 

4,888 

4,438 

5,500 

4,922 

5»5  00 

5.096 

5.88» 

S^SS^ 

7.333 

6,694 

6,000 
8,000 

5»»97 
M35 

There 
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T^CTC  appears  in  thtfe  cxptrimt-nts  fufficietit 
grouids  for  calling  in  qucft'on  the  Boylean 
LAW.  Prof.  Robifon  repeated  tbctn  with  fome 
precautions,  which  probably  lud  not  been  attend- 
ed toby  Mi  Sulztr.  He  was  p-Tticularly  anxious  to 
have  the  air  as  tree  as  pofiible  from  moiflure. 
For  this  purpofe,  having  detached  the  fhort  Itg 
of  the  fyphon,  which  was  34  inches  lung,  he  boil- 
ed mercury  in  it,  and  fiiicd  it  with  mercury  boil- 
ing hot.  ilc  took  a  tin-plate  vclVel  of  fufficient 
capacity,  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  powdered 
<iuicklir.)ejuft  taken  fiom  the  kiln;  and  having 
cUift^d  the  mouth,  he  agitated  the  lime  througri 
the  air  in  the  vefi'cl,  ^nd  allowed  it  to  remain 
there  ail  ni^-Jjt.  He  then  emptied  the  mercury 
out  of  the  fyph on  into  the  vclVel,  keeping  the  open 
end  far  withm  it.  The  ihort  le^  of  the  fyphoh 
was  thus  filled  with  very  dry  air.  The  other  pArt 
was  now  joined,  and  boiled  mercury  put  into  the 
bend  of  tiie  fyphon  ;  and  the  experiment  was  then 
profecuted  with  mercury  which  had  been  recent- 
ly boiled,  and  was  the  fame  with  wluch  the  baro- 
meter had  been  carefully  filled.  The  lefults  of  the 
experiments  are  exprellcd  in  the  fuiiowing  table  : 
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Dry  Air. 

Moift  Air. 

!    Cimp.  Air. 

D 

E 

,     D 

E 

D 

E 

I,OCO 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

1,000 

1,000 

2,C00 

1,000 

1,C0Q 

1=95  7 

^  2,000 

1;920 

1,909 

3>ooo 

2,848 

1  3»coo 

2  8.^9 

:„coo 

2,84? 

AyCOC 

.h:M 

4,0^-0 

3>726 

1 4,000 

3»7i8 

.?».>  ^0 

4*9o^ 

S*Soo 

.?,occ 

i  5,500 

5II04 

!  6, coo 

5i342 

6,coc 

5^452 

6,coo 

5»46j 

(7i6:c 

0,49^ 

7, 02c 

<>.775 

7,610 

6,812 

Ikre  it  .■'pp'»ir<5  r^iMin  in  the  cleared  manner  that 
t*ie  elalV:  \:\c?  do  not  increnfe  as  faft  as  the  den- 
r.tit'',  atu1  the  dilV  rcniis  are  even  greater  than 
»i)  Mr  S\:!/'jr's  cxperiment.>. 

'i  he  id  tab'e  contains  the  rcfults  of  experiments 
made  om  v.ry  .Inmp  air  in  a  warm  fummer's 
■i.orr.'rii:.  In  t'^c'l  it  .ippeirs  that  the  elafticitics 
are  alnii;{l  pi^^cifcly  prt»poitio!iil  to  the  -f-a  fmall 
'-^nf^ant  ciuMntity,  ncailv  o'li  deviating  from  th»8 
.'ilech'ctly  between  ihedciditics  i  and  1*5,  within 
vvl.ich  l;r.iits  \vc*havc  very  nearly  D=E''*°°''.  As 
:fiis  air  i:.  iiearer  to  the  conftiMition  of  atmofphe- 
nc  air  than  tlif  foniitr,  this  rule  maybe  fafely 
loilowed  in  calVs  whfie  atmolphcrij  air  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  meafuring  the  depths  of  pita  by  the 
barometer. 

The  3  ♦  table  (hows  the  compreffions  and  elaf- 
'•city  01"  air  tlror .cly  impregnated  with  the  vapoars 
(d  camplirc.  litre  the  Boy  lean  law  appears 
pretty  cxad,  or  rather  the  eiailicity  feems  to  in- 
ricafca  l:itle  fafler  than  the  denfity.  Dr  Hooke 
tjvamined  tiie  compreflkm  of  air  by  immerf- 
iiig  a  bottle  to  grtat  depths  in  the  fea,  and  weigh- 
jn^r  the  water  which  got  mto  it  without  aoiy  efcape 
ot  air.  But  this  mtthod  was  liable  to  great  un- 
certainty, on  account  of  the  unknown  tempera- 
ture of  ihe  fea  at  great  depths. 

Hitherto  we  nave  confidered  only  fuch  air  as  is 
not  ran  r  th.'n>  what  we  breathe;  we  muft  take  a 
very  different  method  for  examining  the  elafticity 
of  rarefied  air.     Let  g  h{Ji^,  45O  be  a  long  tube, 
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formed  a  top  into  a  cup,  and  of  fufiicicnt  diarnv 
ter  to  receive  another  fmader  tube  a  f^  open  a! 
firft  at  both  ends.  Let  the  outer  tube  and  cspV? 
filled  with  mercur)*,  which  wii!  rife  hi  the  icnr: 
tube  to  the  lame  level.  Let  ^y* now  be  ftopivrd 
at  a.  It  contains  air  of  the  fame  dtnfuy  and  e- 
fa  flicity  with  the  adjoining  atmorphere.  Note  cx- 
a<ftly  the  fpacc  a  b  which  jt  occupie*.  Draw  it  up 
into  the  polition  of^'^.  46.  and  let  t'^e  rtitrcar 
fland  in  it  at  the  height  </^,  while  r risthebrghtr! 
the  mercury  in  the  baromtter.  It  is  evident  tbi^ 
the  column  /iV  is  in  tiiuilibrio  between  the  prcfure 
of  the  atmofphere  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air  ;r- 
cluded  in  the  fpace  a  d.  And  fince  the  wcirht  cf 
c  e  would  be  in  cquihbno  with  the  whole prrfTtift 
of  the  atmofpbere,  the  weight  af  c  d  \^  rt;\»fvi' 
lant  to  the  elafticity  of  the  inciuded  air.  \S^^xt 
therefore  c  e  is  the  meafure  of  the  elailirty  cttif 
furrounding  atmofphcrc,  r^will  be  the  mnfrr 
of  the  elafticity  of  the  inchHcd  ai*-;  ard  5:hCtrt!it 
air  originally  occupied  the  fpace  a  &,  and  Li>u^* 

expanded  into  a  d,  we  hare  — ^fo^  the  meafurt  0; 
a  a 

its  dcjifity.  N.  B.  f  r  and  c  d  are  meafured  by  the 

perptnMcular  fjtigbtj  o/the  coJamns,  but  a^  sauVi 

muft  J>e   mealiued  by  their  ft^id  ^apochks.   Bf 

railing  the  inner  tube  ftill  higher,  the  rocrarf 

w:li  alfo  rife  highet,  and  the  included  airwvu- 

pand  ftill  farther,  and  we  obtain  another  r  i  ir-i 

another — :  and  in  this  manner  the  reUdoabr- 
a  d 

twcen  the  denfity  and  elafticity  of  rarefied  lir 

rnay^be  difcovered. 

This  examination  may  be  managed  morecjSl'^ 
by  the  air-pump.  Suppofe  a  tube  a  e  hfe.  <Tv 
containing,  a  fmall  quantity  of  atr  tf  ^,  fet  up  ts 
a  ciftern  of  mercury,  which  is  fuppurted  ra  tbf 
tube  at  the  height  e  0,  aitd  let  e  r  be  tl»e  beigb^  "^ 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Let  tbis  appir> 
tus  be  fet  undera  tubulated  receiver  on  the  pan:;r 
plate,  and  let  gnhc  the  pump'^gage^  and  «  «  be 
made  equal  to  c  e. 

Then  cb\%  the  meafure  of  the  elafticity  ^  tk 
air  in  ab,  corrcfpondmg  to  the  bulk /iff.  Ko* 
let  fome  air  be  abftraded  from  the  receiver.  Tac 
elafticity  of  the  remainder  will  be  diminiCicd  br 
its  expanfion ;  and  therefore  the  mercury  la  t^^ 
tube  a  e  will  defccnd  to  fome  point  d^  For  t:^ 
fame  reafon  the  mercnry  in  the  gage  wtH  ri^  t 
fome  point  0,  and  mo  will  cxprcfs  the  ciafticrtyc? 
the  air  in  the  receiver.  Thi<i  wocfd  fcppart  t^ 
rnercury  in  the  tube  a  e  slX.  the  height  e  r^  it  tbc 
fpacc  a  r  were  entirely  void  of  air.  Therctcie  r* 
is  the  cffed  and  meafure  of  the  elaftidty  of  tla 
included  air  when  it  has  expanded  to  ifec  bc^ 
ad;  and  thus  its  elafticity,  under  a  varictT  <rf  ''• 
Iher  bulks,  may  be  ctimparcd  with  its  cbftic-^ 
when  of  the  bulk  a  b.  When  the  air  has  been  i> 
far  abftradled  from  the  receiver  that  the  mcicrr 
in  fl  e  defctnds  to  e,  then  m  o  wid  be  the  ^rcsr 
meafure  of  its  elafticity.  In  all  thefc  cafe  ^  ^ 
neceffary  to  compare  its  bulk  ^*  with  its  na^ 
btilk,  in  which  it^elafticity  balanct*  tbc  |H«Bf^ 
of  the  atmofpbere.  Tbis  may  be  done  by  Ur%' 
the  tube  ae  horizonully,  and  then  the  air  «* 
collapfe  into  its  ordinary  bulk. 

••  Concluded  in  VoL  Bgktfrah, 
T£ENTH  VOLUME. 
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